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Schedule  M.— PULP,  PAPERS,  AND  BOOKS. 


Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  17,  191S. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Brantley  Shackle- 
ford  Eitchin  Rainey  Dixon  HuU,  Hammond,  Peters,  Palmer,  Ans- 
bernr,  Payne,  DalzdQ,  Hill,  Needham,  Fordney,  and  Longworth. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  start 
in  on  the  paper  schedule.  I  fluid  that  there  are  23  witnesses  on  this 
calendar  to  be  heard  on  the  paper  schedule,  and  I  want  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  be  heard  to-dav,  so  I  would  like  to  limit,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  committee,  each  or  these  witnesses  to  10  minutes,  rfow,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  witnesses  that  if  there  are  several  of  them  here  on 
the  same  proposition  and  they  want  to  combine  the  time  of  two  or 
three  of  them  and  give  a  man  a  chance  to  make  a  longer  speech  here, 
the  committee  will  allow  that.  But  if  not,  their  witnesses  will  be 
confined  to  10  minutes  each. 

TSSTIKOHT   OF   THOMAS   0.   MABTIlSr,   SECBETABT   OF   THE 

HOME  MABKET  CLUB.  OF  BOSTOH. 

The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mabvik.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
Under  the  first  tariff  act  of  the  United  States  Government,  paper 
was  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  a  rate  of  7}  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
commodifrjr.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  were  three 
nulls  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1776  a  miU  in 
Connecticut  manufactured  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Hartford  Press, 
and  produced  in  addition  much  of  the  writing  paper  used  in  the 
colomes.  Pennsylvania  is  credited  with  the  firot  paper  mill  in  the 
countiy,  which  was  built  at  Roxboro  about  1693.  The  second 
mill  was  built  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1728,  and  the  third  in  Milton, 
Mass.,  during  the  same  year.  The  manufacture  of  paper  in  the 
colonies  reached  sufficientproportions  to  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  1731  and  1732  against  the 
devdopment  of  manufactures  in  America. 

It  seemed  to  the  fathers  of  the  country  a  wise  and  natural  thing  to 
do  to  place  a  duty  on  the  imports  of  foreign-made  paper  in  the  nrst 
FedertQ  tariff  bill  which  was  ever  framed,  a  bill  which  was  constructed, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Hartley,  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
idea  that — 

the  loBleriiig  hand  of  the  General  Government  ihould  extend  to  all  those  manu&cturOB 
tint  will  tend  to  natianal  utility. 
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Probably  James  Madison  had  tbe  paper  industry,  among  others,  in 
mind  when  he  said  during  the  debate  on  the  first  tariff  act: 

The  States  that  are  the  meet  advanced  in  population  and  ripe  for  manufacturee  ought 
to  have  their  particular  interests  attended  to  in  some  degree.  While  those  States  re- 
tained the  power  of  mttlrinp  regulations  of  trade  they  had  the  power  to  protect  and 
cherish  such  institutions.  Sy  adopting  the  present  Constitution  they  have  thrown  this 
power  into  other  hands;  they  must  have  done  this  with  the  expectation  that  those  in- 
terests would  not  be  neglected. 

The  first  Confess  of  the  United  States  did  not  neglect  the  paper 
industry,  for  in  its  wisdom  it  imposed  a  duty  of  7i  per  cent  on  imi>orts 
of  paper,  which  in  those  days,  when  the  difliculties  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion amounted  to  a  natural  protection  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  was 
not  so  small  a  degree  of  protection  as  it  seems. 

The  framers  of  our  early  tariff  laws  did  not  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  the  only  object  of  a  tariff  act  was  for  tne  purpose  of  raising 
revenue.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1789,  our  first  tariff  law, 
declared  that  tne  purpose  of  the  act  was — 

or  the  dischaige  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
ection  of  manu&kctures. 

This  act  was  signed  by  George  Washington,  who  presided  at  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  he  definitely  approved 
the  poUcy  of  protection  when  he  said: 

Congress  have  repeatedly  directed  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures. The  object  is  of  too  much  conseciuence  not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their 
efforts  in  every  way  which  shaU  appear  eligible. 

It  was  approved  by  Jefferson,  who  said: 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  inde- 
pendence as  to  our  comfort, 

and  asked, 

ShaU  we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic 
manufactures? 

It  was  approved  by  Madison,  who  said : 

*  It  will  be  worthv  the  just  and  provident  care  of  Ck>ncTe8S  to  make  such  alterations 
in  the  tariff  as  will  more  especially  protect  and  foster  me  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture. 

It  was  approved  by  Monroe,  who  said : 

Our  manufactures  require  the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
EquaUy  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials. 

It  was  approved  by  Andrew  Jackson,  who  said: 

The  ^[reat  materials  of  our  national  defense  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate 
protection,  that  our  manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  pohcy  adopted  hj  the  founders  of  the  Government 
and  the  framers  of  tne  Constitution,  and  they  based  it  upon  the 
constitutional  provisions  which  empowered  Congress — 

to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Union  was  formed  and  the  States  sur- 
rendered to  the  Federal  Government  all  control  over  import  duties, 
many  of  the  States  had  their  own  tariff  laws  for  raising  revenue  and 
emcoarnpnff  industry,  and  when  they  transferred  this  function  to 
the  Federal  Gbvemment  they  transferred  both  the  power  to  raise 
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revenue  and  protect  industries.  Madison  admitted  that  the  powers 
which  the  States  had  had  of  protecting  their  industries  had  been 
thrown,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  into  other  hands,  with  the 
expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglected  by  Congress. 
Wnile  they  retained  that  power  they  succeeded  in  developing  some 
establishments  which,  he  said — 

ou^t  not  to  perish  from  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place;  it  would  be  cruel  to 
neglect  them  and  divert  their  industry  to  other  channels. 

Andrew  Jackson  contended  that  the  right  which  the  States  had 

Eossessed  of  fostering  industries  had  not  become  extinguished  when 
e  said: 

The  right  to  adjust  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches 
of  indus&y,  if  not  possessed  by  the  General  Government,  must  become  extinct,  and 
our  political  system  would  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  their  right  to 
foster  their  own  industry  and  to  counteract  the  selfish  and  destructive  policy  which 
might  be  adopted  by  other  nations. 

It  was  under  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  protect  manufactures, 
which  the  States  had  possessed  and  wiich  they  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government,  that  the  following  duties  have  been  levied  on 
imports  of  paper: 

Act  of  July  4,  1789:  7i  per  cent. 

Act  of  August  10,  1790:  7}  per  cent. 

Act  of  May  2,  1792:  Paper  hangings,  15  per  cent. 

Act  of  June  7,  1794:  Sheathing  and  cartridge  paper,  6  per  cent. 

Act  of  April  27,  1816:  Paper  of  every  description,  30  per  cent. 

Act  of  Ma^  22, 1824:  Paper  hangings,  40  per  cent;  sheathing  paper,  3  cents  i>er 
pound ;  printing  paper,  10  cents  per  pound ;  otner  paper  15  cents  to  zO  cents  per  pound. 

Act  of  August  30,  1842:  Bank  paper,  17  cents  per  pound;  writing  paper,  15  centa 
per  pound;  Scathing  paper,  3  cents  per  pound;  paper  envelopes,  80  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846:  Manufactures  of  paper,  30  per  cent. 

Act  of  March  3, 1857:  Manufactures  of  paper,  24  per  cent. 

Act  of  March  2,  1861 :  Manufactures  of  paper,  30  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  14,  1862:  Manufactures  of  paper,  35  per  cent. 

Act  of  June  6,  1872:  Paper  manufactures  excepting  unsized  printing  paper,  31) 
cents. 

Act  of  March  3, 1883:  Paper  sized  or  glued,  20  per  cent;  printing  paper,  15  per  cent; 
sheathing  paper,  10  per  cent;  paper  envelopes,  25  per  cent;  paper  hangings,  25  per  cent; 
pulp,  10  per  cent. 

Act  of  October  1,  1890:  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  ^und,  |2.50  per  ton;  chemiod; 
unbleached,  $6  per  ton;  bleachea,  $7  per  ton;  sheathing  paper,  10  per  cent;  printing 
paper,  15  per  cent;  sensitized  paper,  35  per  cent;  surface-coated,  35  per  cent;  paper 
envelopes,  25  cents  per  1,000. 

Act  of  August  27,  1894:  Wood  pulp,  10  per  cent;  sheathing  paper,  10  per  cent;  print- 
ing paper,  15  per  cent;  surface-coated  paper,  30  per  cent;  paper  envelopes,  20  per  cent. 

Act  of  July  24, 1897:  Paper  envelopes,  20  per  cent;  if  embossed,  35  per  cent;  writing 
paper,  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  aa  valorem,  2  to  3)  cents  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  viflorem;  paper  hangings,  25  per  cent. 

Act  of  AuguBt  5, 1909:  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  chemical,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound;  bleached,  one-fourth  of 

cent  per  pound;  sheathing  paper,  10  per  cent;  printing  paper,  three-sixteenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound  to  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  coated  surface  paper,  5  cents  per  pound;  writing  paper,  3 
cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Reciprocity  act,  approved  July  26, 1911:  Pulp  of  wood;  news  print  paper  and  other 
paper  valuea  at  not  more  than  4  cent^  per  pound,  the  product  of  Canada,  free  from 
export  prohibition  or  restriction,  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Until  the  act  of  1911  there  was  no  marked  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  encom*age  and  protect  the  paper  industry.  The 
Walker  Act  of  1846  gave  to  this  industry  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and 
the  Grorman- Wilson  Act  of  1894  levied  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  print- 
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ing  paper,  20  per  cent  on  writing  paper,  and  30  per  cent  on  snrfac*- 
coated  paper. 

Tile  attitude  of  the  GoTemmeot  evidenced  a  belief,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Madison,  that  this  industry  "ought  not  to  perish.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  "neglect"  it  or  divert  the  industry  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it    to  other  channels." 

Under  such  a  policy  the  manufacturing  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  increased  and  prospered  and  instead  of  four  mills  aa  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Tariff  Board  reported  in  1911  that  there 
were  824  plants  making  paper  of  some  kind,  with  a  total  productive 
capacity  of  5^196,398  tons.  Instead  of  tnree  or  four  States,  30 
States,  indudmg  the  District  of  Columbia,  now  produce  pai>er  in 
some  of  its  forms. 

The  census  report  for  1909  shows  how  under  favorable  auspices  the 
industry  has  developed: 

Manufactun*  of  paptr  in  At   United  Slata  {em*u*  of  1909). 

Pftper  aod  wood  pulp  eetabliohments 77T 

Wageeamen 76.978 

CapiUl $409,348,000 

Wmm $40,805,000 

Vsfiifl  of  producto $2«7, 657. 000 

Tht  -papa  and  wood  pulp  induiby  of  New  Bitgltnd—(^ruu$  </ 1909  and  1899. 


m  r^orts  DO  pulp  or  papar 


In  behalf  of  this  industry,  which  fully  meets  the  test  of  national 
utihty,  in  which  the  capitsu  of  American  citizens  is  invested,  which 
provides  employment  for  over  75,000  wage  earners,  which  utilizes  the 
products  of  our  soil  and  conserves  but  not  destroys  our  forests,  and 
particularly  for  the  New  England  paper  and  pulp  industry  and  the 
28,000  emplovees  in  the  New  England  paper  nulls,  I  respectfully 
petition  the  umgress  to  repeal  section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
act  and  to  levy  reasonable  duties  upon  imports  of  wood  piup  and 
paper. 

Current  importations  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  do  not 
measure  the  menace  of  the  present  conditions  in  regard  to  the  paper 
industry.  Under  the  policy  in  vogue  for  over  a  centuir,  paper  manu- 
facturing steadily  developed  in  this  country.  To-day,  instead  of 
increase  it  is  threatened  with  decrease.    Since  the  act  <rf  1911  there 
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has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of  Canadian  deyelapment  at  the 
expense  of  an  important  American  industry.  Legislation  which 
favors  a  foreign  industry  and  cripples  an  American  industry  will  not 
appeal  to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  does  not  accord  with  a 
wise  and  prudent  national  policy. 

If  it  is  persisted  in,  we  snail  repeat  in  this  country  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  the  English  paper  industry.  In  1860  the  imports  of 
paper  into  England  amounted  to  only  $511,900.    With  no  duty  to 

Jrevent,  imports  have  greatly  increased.  In  1875  they  amounted  to 
4,767,540;  by  1890  they  had  reached  $9,201,640;  in  1907  they  were 
$27,612,000  (the  exports  of  paper  that  year  were  $11,408,000),  and 
England  which  haa  hoped  under  a  free-trade  policy  to  become  the 
workshop  of  the  world  found  that  the  imports  oi  paper  were  exceed- 
ing the  exports  and  that  instead  of  the  workshop  of  the  world,  she 
was  becoming  the  dumpiag  ground  of  the  world. 

The  manufacturers  of  Germanj'^  and  Austria,  protected  in  their 
home  markets  from  British  competition,  have  free  access  to  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  their  surplus  product. 

A  manufacturer  of  Hertfordshire,  testifying  before  the  royal  com- 
mission, said  that  he  found  that  some  German  manufacturers  Keep  one 
or  two  of  their  machines  going  entirely  for  the  English  market  ana  that 
one  German  manufacturer  boasted  that  he  was  making  English  postal 
cards  for  the  British  Government.  A  skilled  workman  in  Germany, 
he  reported,  was  getting  3s.  6d.,  against  6s.  in  England. 

England,  with  its  mi^ty  prestige  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  could 
not  stand  such  competition,  and  with  our  wage  scale  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  England  we  shall  find,  without  protection,  that  we 
can  not  stand  the  competition  of  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Canada. 

This  significant  remark  was  made  at  the  hearing  referred  to  before 
the  royal  conmiission: 

I  had  a  paper  placed  in  my  hands  a  few  days  ago  and  I  was  infonned  that  the  paper 
was  manu^tuied  in  America;  that  the  type  was  manufactured  in  America;  tnat 
the  ink  with  which  it  was  printed  was  made  in  America;  that  the  machine  with  which 
it  was  printed  was  also  made  in  America;  and  that  it  was  really  spoken  of  very  giate* 
fully. 

Unduly  the  policy  of  protection  we  have  developed  sufficient  ability 
and  efficiency  to  make  the  multitudinous  products  of  our  conunon 
need. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  in  America;  our  type  is  made  here 
and  so  is  the  ink  and  the  machine  with  which  our  paper  is  printed. 
When  you  break  one  link  in  our  industrial  system  you  threaten  the 
whole  chain  of  these  national  utilities,  and  you  strike  at  a  svstem 
which  has  made  us  the  most  prosperous  Nation  of  the  world,  and 
which  has  developed  a  manufacturing  supremacy  that  surpasses  the 
dreams  of  our  fathers  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Bismarck,  the  founder  of  Germany's  political  and  industrial 
empire,  urged  Germany  to  imitate  the  tariff  system  of  the  United 
States,  ''because,*'  he  said,  ''it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the 

Erosperity  of  America  is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective 
IWB." 

It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  this  system  now,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Ney^  England  paper  manufacturers  and  the  28,000  wage 
earners  in  the  New  England  paper  mills,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
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great  Nation  whose  sons  and  servants  we  are,  I  respectfully  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  and  urge  the  extension 
of  the  protective  system  to  the  various  branches  of  the  paper  industry 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  system  as  an  advantageous  national 
policy. 

I  would  like  to  offer,  also,  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Home  Market  Club: 

Recognizing  that  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  built  up  by  a  protective- 
tariff  nolicy,  the  Home  Market  Club,  at  its  annual  meeting,  iiiges  the  r resident  elect 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  country,  so  that  an  unregulated  foreign  competition 
may  not  force  our  manufacturing  establishments  to  close  or  to  adopt  the  bitter  alter- 
native of  reducing  wages  to  the  tow  level  which  prevails  abroad. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  a  material  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  boots  and  shoes,  silk,  metal,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  machinery  will  be 
a  serious  blow  to  New  England  industries  and  the  welfare  of  a  miUion  workin^en. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  grant  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  the  same  just  and 
fair  treatment  which  is  given  to  other  industries  in  order  that  growth  and  expansion 
instead  of  stagnation  and  decay  may  once  more  become  the  proud  record  of  a  great 
American  industry. 

Ample  protection  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  industries  and  of  the  higher 
standard  of  American  wages. 

Wliereas  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list  so  far  as 

Canada  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  that  the  expected  concessions  on  the  part  of 

Canada  have  been  denied  to  us;  and 
Whereas  demands  are  now  being  made,  under  the  favored-nation  clause,  by  all  paper- 

exporting  countries  for  the  same  tariff  privileges  which  have  been  extenaea  to 

Canada:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  this  unjust  treatment  of  American  paper  manu- 
facturers and  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  repeal  this  legislation. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  oflFer  as  part  of  my  testimony 
the  following  petition  of  employees  of  pulp  and  paper  mills: 

The  imdersigned,  employees  of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  recognizing  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  place  wood  pulp  and  paper  under  4  cents  a  pound  on  the 
free  list  regiirdless  oi  Canada's  action  on  the  reciprocity  measure,  and  believing  that 
if  the  paper  industry  is  subjected  to  unrestricted  foreign  competition  many  mills 
will  close  and  wages  will  be  reduced,  and  that  our  labor  is  equally  entitled  to  protection 
with  the  labor  on  the  farms  and  in  shops  and  factories,  respectfully  petition  Congress 
to  repeal  the  law  which  is  so  unjust  to  us  and  to  our  employers. 

(Signature,^  of  14,005  wage  earners  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  signed  to  this 
petition,  as  follows:) 


Name  of  mill  or  compaoy. 


MAINE. 

8.  D.  Wftrrcii«Sr  Co 

Unit«d  Box  Board  Co 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Co 

Shawmut  Paper  Co 

OroDo  Pulp  &  Paper  Co , 

Nekonegan  Paper  Co 

Howland  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co , 

Do 

Andro9co£ffln  Pulp  Co 

Bowdoin  Mills 

Pejepsoot  Mills , 

Lisbon  Falls  Mills 

Katahdln  Pulp  S:  Paper  Co 

Poland  Paper  Co 

St.  Croix  PaiHjr  Co 


Location. 


Cumberland  Mills 

Benton  Falls 

Great  Works 

Shawmut 

Orono 

Old  Town 

Howland 

Madison 

Millinocket 

Steep  Falls 

JBrunswiok 

Lisbon  Falls 

Lincoln 

Mechanic  Falls... 
Woodland 


Numbsr 
of  sigxMn 


I 

\ 


ISft 
M 

134 

ao 

141 

37 

47 

21C 

21S 

46 

380 

147 
106 
100 

1,878 


SOHEDtJUS  H. 
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Name  of  mOl  or  company. 


NKW  HAMPSUIBS. 

Odd]  Mazmteotaiixig  Co. 

Claremont  Paper  Co 

Contoooo<A  Paper  Co 

EmnsoD  Paper  Co 

Monadnock  Paper  Co 

Hemr  Paper  Co 

Amoskeag  Paper  If  ill 


TXRMOKT. 


W jman  FUnt  A  Co.  employees . 

MiBsisrippi  Pulp  Co 

RobertsoQ  Paper  Co  .^ , 

Rockingham  Paper  Co 


COMNVCnCUT. 

St.  George  Pnlp  &  Paper  Co 

American  StrawBoard  Co.  (Uncas  MHI) 

Windsor  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.) 

Oakland  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.l. 

Platner  &  Proctor  Paper  Co.  (American  w.  P.  (^.) 


MAWUiaUaETTB. 


Momitalnlfffi  Paper  Oo , 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  0> , 

Champion  InternatJcoial  Oo. , 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  Rollstone  mill 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Pi^  Co.,  Leominster  mUl.. 

Qw.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  Haxdwick  mill 

FUnlah  Paper  Co 

No.  1  Mount  Tom  Snlphite  Palp  Co 

No.  2  Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Co 

Cbapin&Oould  Paper  0> , 

Carew  ManulBctoiing  O).  (paper) 

Soathworth  C>o , 

Hampehbe  P^Mr  O) , 

TQesUrn  HoUingsworth  Co.  (paper) 

Union  Miurrrr. .^?ir.. 

(3eo.C.  Oil]  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  C^ 

(3eo.  R.  Diddnson  Paper  Co.  (American  w.  P.  Co.). 
Crocker  Manufacturing  Co.  (American  W.  P.  (}o.). . . 
Beebe  A  Holyoke  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.) . . 

Albion  Paper  Co.  (American  w.  P.  Co.) 

Waureean  Paper  (^.  (American  W.  P.  Co.) 

Rirerade  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.) 

Paraons  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.) 

Norman  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  Co.). 


Noootuck  Paper  Co.  (American  W.  P.  OO 

Mount  Tom  Paper  Ck>.  (American  W.  P.  Co.).... 

Linden  Paper  (>0.  (American  W.  P.  (3oO 

Hc^ke  Paper  C>o.  (Diy.  American  W.  P.  Co.) 

G.  E.  Baird  Paper  (N>.  (Diy.  Amerksan  W.  P.  Co.) . 

Horlbut  Paper  Co.  (Div.  American  W.  P.  Co.) 

Acawam  Paper  Co.jf  Div.  American  W.  P.  (}o.) . . . 
Chester  Pq>er<3o.(Dlv.  American  W.  P.  Co.) 


2(nr  TOBK. 


Champlain  Paper  Mill 

High  FaSiPu^A  Paper  Co , 

Brownsville  Board  Co 

Aldrich  Paper  Co 

Chasm  Paper  Co 

Battle  Island  Paper  Co 

BarmoD  Paper  Co 

Be  Oraase  Paper  (}o 

Oswesn  FalbTalp  A  Paper  Co 

WestVirgfaiia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

H.  8.  (nialfuit  Paper  Co 

Watertown  Light  A  Power  (3o 

Norwood  Paper  Ck> 

Dana  Paper  Co 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  O).  (New  York  office). 


Location. 


Bellows  Falls . . . 
Sheldon  Springs. 
Bellows  Falls... 
do 


Lee 

Adams 

Lawrence 

Fitchburg 

North  Leominster... 

Wheelwright 

Fitchburg 

Mount  Tom , 

....do 

Russell 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Mitthieague 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Boston. 

Bancroft 

Holyoke 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

South  Lee.. 
Mittineague. 
Himtington. 


WUlsboro 

Chateaugav 

Brownsville 

National  Dam . . 
Ausable  Chasm . 

Fulton 

Brownsville 

Carthage 

Fulton 

Mechanicsville.. 
Rook  City  Falls. 

Watertown 

....do 

Harris  ville 

New  York 


Oroveton.. 

Claremont., 

Contoocook. 

Wendell... 

Bennington 

Lincoln 

Manchester. 


Norwalk 

Norwich 

Windsor  Looks 

Manchester 

Unionville 


Number 
of  signers. 


131 
25 
18 
33 
9S 
55 
29 

388 


35 
40 
83 
27 

145 


26 
3i 
40 
25 
80 


11 

47 

413 

83 

146 

108 

20 

172 

141 

45 

123 

17 

101 

142 

43 

103 

36 

56 

00 

85 

30 

01 

80 

42 

32 

86 

33 

50 

6 

48 

170 

42 

2,725 


55 
35 
44 

107 
18 
55 
36 
54 
62 

501 
22 
26 
84 
83 
67 
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Name  of  mill  or  company. 


KEW  TOEK- OOOtlQUed. 

Brownsville  Paper  Co , 

Charles  O.  Weeks  Co.  (paper) , 

Niagara  Paper  Mills 

Newton  Falls  Paper  Co 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  employees 

Racquette  Paper  Co , 

Centennial  Mill 

Island  Paper  Co , 

Humphrey  A  Young  f  Napanoch  Paper  Mills) 

Creacent  Paper  Sc  Machine  Co , 

Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Co 


PKNirSTLYAinA. 

Schmidt  A  Ault  Paper  Co 

Franklin  Paper  Mills  Co 

C.  8.  Garrett  Son  Co..  employees 

West  Virginia  Pulp  St  Paper  Co 

Do 

Franklin  Paper  Mills 

Martin  &  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Co 

Kiiimore  Paper  Co 


DDTBICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Diatrlot  of  Cotombla  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

VIBQINU. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. . . . 

West  Virginia  Pulp  Product  Co 

HaHfikx  Paper  Corporation 

Albemarle  Paper  Co 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 
Standard  Paper  Manufocturing  Co. . 
Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 


Location. 


WKST  YIBOINU. 

W  est  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cherry  River  Paper  Co 


omo. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Co 

Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Co 

Harding  Paper  Co.  (Div.  Am.  W.  Co.) 


INDUNA. 

Beverldge  Paper  Co 

Rlkhart  Paper  Co 

KiefTer  Paper  Co 

Hartford  City  Paper  Co 

MlCHIOAJr. 

Bryant  Paper  Co 

Mac^im  Bar  Paper  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co 

Cheboygan  Paper  Co 

Bardeen  Paper  Co 

Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Central  Paper  Co 

Muniaing  Paper  Co 

Monarch  Paper  Co 


Brownsville. . 
Skaneateles.. 

Lockport 

Watertown.. 
Qlens  FaUs... 

Potsdam 

Valatio 

Carthage 

Napanoch 

Phoenix 

Niagara  Falls 


York 

Swarthmore  . 
Philadelphia. 

Tyrone 

Williamsburg 
Landenberg.. 
Manayunk... 
Philadelidiia. 


Wsahington. 


Number 
of  signers. 


Covington. 

do.... 

Richmond. 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


(l)Cass... 
(2)  Cass... 
Piedmont. 

Davis 

Richmond 


Hamilton . . 
Middletown 
Franklin... 


Indianapolis.. 

Elkhart 

Fwing 

Hartford  City 

Kalamazoo... 

Otsego 

Kalamazoo... 
Cheyboygan.. 

Ots^o 

Detroit 

Musk^on 

Munifling 

Kalamazoo... 


41 
42 
32 
44 
217 
173 
13 
67 
19 
16 
M 


1,990 


42 

28 

73 

228 

170 

12 

114 

100 


767 


121 


497 
27 
28 
32 
25 
42 

102 


753 


39 

316 

487 

42 

44 


928 


710 
45 
81 


836 


47 

68 

25 

152 


292 


51 

81 

8G 

151 

111 

81 

173 

113 

132 
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Name  of  mill  or  company. 


MnnncsoTA. 
Mfameaota  A  Ontario  Power  Co 


IOWA. 


The  Brown  Paper  Co. 


wncoNaof. 

Bhattoek  A  Babcock  Co.  (Div.  Am.  W.  Co.) 

Llndaor  Pulp  Co , 

Biron  Mill  of  Consolidated  Wood  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.... 
Grand  Rapids  Consolidated  Wood  Pulp  &  Woods  Co. 

Little  Cbote  Palp  Co 

Nortbern  Paper  Mills , 

Waosaw  Bolpbite  Fiber  Co 

Falls  Mannftoturing  Co 

Union  MannlkctPring  Co 

Rbinelander  Paper  Co 

DeUs  Paper  &  Pulp  Co 

Fox  R  i  ver  Paper  Co 

American  Paper  &  Pulp  Co 

Onbert  Paper  Co 

Waosaw  Paper  Mill 

Writing  Paper  Co 


OBEOON. 


Lebanon  Paper  Co. 


WASHINQTON. 


BTeratt  Paper  Co. 


Location. 


International  FaUs. 


Fort  Madison.. 


De  Pere 

Kaukauna 

Qrand  Rapids. 

do 

Little  Chute... 

OreenBay 

Mosinee 

Oconto  Falls.. 

do 

Rbinelander.. 

Eau  Claire 

Appleton 

Neenah 

Menasba 

Brokaw 

Stevens  Point. 


Lebanon. 


Everett. 


Number 
of  signera. 


233 


31 


103 

18 

(iO 

132 

87 

69 

171 

100 

16 

134 

147 

221 

102 

81 

88 

80 


1,588 


88 


110 


RECAPITULATION. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampebire 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 


Number 
of  signers. 


1,878 
389 
145 
202 
2,r25 
1,990 
767 
121 
753 
928 
836 


Stiittvi. 


Number 
of  si»nicrs. 


Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Washington 

Total 

Whole  number  of  companies  and  mills 


292 

929 
233 

31 
1,588 

88 
110 


14,005 


149 


TESTIMOHT    OF  GEN.    HEEMAlf   STABER,  BEPRESENTIKG  THE 
GESMAiriA  IMPOBTIITG  CO.,  OF  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Staber.  I  am  connected  with  the  Germania  Importing  Co.,  of 
New  York,  dealers  in  foreign  papers  principally.  We  also  handle 
some  domestic  papers.  Before  this  committee  I  also  appear  in  behalf 
of  other  firms  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  brief  I  nave  filfed  here. 

The  remarks  I  wish  to  make  relate  to  Schedule  M,  and  will  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  dealer,  I  may  almost  say  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  consumer,  because  we  buy  any  and  all  kinds  of  papers  as  long  as  wo 
can  make  a  profit  in  handlmg  tnem.  Consequently  I  might  say  that 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  paper  are  from  a  fair  stand- 
point, as  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  the  duty  is  so  long  as  I 
can  handle  the  paper. 
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Now,  as  regards  print  paper,  that  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  before  your  committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  high-grade 
papers  are  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  gentleman  who 
was  here  just  before  me,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  tiiat  is,  the  firm  he  repre- 
sents, is  represented  in  London,  has  a  selling  agency  there,  at  least 
it  is  advertised  that  way.    Also,  there  are 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  they  sell  their  paper  abroad? 

Mr.  Staber.  Evidently,  because  their  firm  is  advertised  in  London 
as  having  a  selling  agency  there.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  print 
paper  used  which  is  coated.  That  has  been  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  United  States,  as  it  is  dutiable  at  5  cents  a  pound  under  the 
coated-paper  paragraph.  Then  on  tissue  paper  the  duty  is  6  cents 
a  pound,  so  tnat  only  high-grade  tissue  papers  are  imported.  The 
ordinary  tissue  paper  in  the  United  States  is  sold  from  4  cents  a 

f>ound  upward.  Tne  next  is  in  relation  to  papers  with  coated  sur- 
aces.  Mr.  Williams  went  thoroughly  into  that  subject,  and  I  agree 
with  him  in  everything  he  said  there,  except  I  think  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  is  too  nigh  a  duty.  Then  we  get  down  to  papers,  includ-r 
ing  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated.  That  has  a  duty  of 
4^  cents  per  pound.  It  costs  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  with  Imes 
or  so-called  felt  marks,  and  if  it  comes  in  it  has  to  pay  the  prohibitive 
duty  of  4J  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  150  or  160  per  cent. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''felt  marks?" 

Mr.  Staber.  Well,  I  have  a  sample  here  which  will  show  that  veiy 
plainly  Pianding  sheet  of  paper  to  the  chairman].  This  is  a  sheef 
that  the  customouse  has  held  as  being  a  decoration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  American  and  foreign 
cost  of  making  these  papers  t 

Mr.  Staber.  No,  sir;  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  merchant. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  the  tariff  is  too  high  you  say  that 
without  knowing  the  diflpierence  in  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Staber.  According  to  the  census  figures,  as  to  the  cost  of 

Eroduction,  there  were  $300,000,000  worth  of  paper  produced  in  the 
Inited  States,  and  the  wages  which  they  claimed  they  paid  amounted 
to  $40,000,000;  that  is,  13  per  cent.  Now,  the  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction, that  is,  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Scandinavia,  are 
not  as  cheap — the  coal  and  the  cheap  water  power  that  the  United 
States  has.  The  difference  is  altogetner,  I  should  say,  in  labor,  and 
the  total  amount  of  labor  was  13  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  the 
duties  on  the  paper  is  50  per  cent,  being  prohibitive. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  already  said  you  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Staber.  I  know  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  that  paper  with 
the  felt  marks  than  it  does  to  produce  it  witnout  the  felt  marks. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  total  cost  of  producing  that  paper 
with  the  felt  marks  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Staber.  You  can  buy  it  for  about  3J  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  tariff  under  the  present  law  I 

Mr.  Staber.  On  the  plain  wrapping  paper  35  per  cent,  and  on  that 
paper,  with  the  felt  marks,  4§  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equal  to  160 
per  cent  or  160  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  price  to  the  consumer  gone  up  since  the 
adoption  of  the  existing  tariff  law  f 

Mr.  Staber.  On  that  particular  grade  I 
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Mr.  FoRDKET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stabeb.  It  is  not  imported;  people  will  not  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Has  the  price  gone  up  or  gone  down  on  this  paper  t 

Mr.  Stabeb.  On  this  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  On  the  paper  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Stabeb.  It  is  not  imported  under  the  duty  of  4)  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  jou  mean  to  say  it  is  not  being  used  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Was  it  in  use  before  ? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  the  tariflF  put  it  out  of  use  ? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  there  is  no  importation  of  that  paper 
by  American  merchants;  that  the  foreign  importers  of  that  paper  were 
excluded,  tibat  is,  the  tariff  excluded  foreign  importations  ? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Yes,  sir;  it  excluded  the  importation  of  all  that 
paper. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  this  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound,  and  the  duty  is 
4^  cents  per  pound,  how  does  it  happen  that  none  is  being  used? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Because  the  people  will  use  a  wrapping  paper  they 
can  buy  for  3  cents  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
They  are  not  going  to  pay  a  high  price  for  paper  of  that  kind  when 
they  can  get  a  cheaper  article  for  less  money  that  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

^£r.  Stabeb.  But  they  would  prefer  buying  an  attractive  looking 
paper  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Oh,  yes.  If  you  could  buy  a  silk  hat  for  10  cents 
you  would  buy  it  rather  than  buy  a  cheap  hat  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Stabeb.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chaibman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  American 
people  have  been  forced,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  tariff  that  has 
Deen  put  on  this  particular  paper,  to  buy  an  unattractive  paper, 
whereas  they-  coula  have  bought  this  more  attractive  paper  at  the 
same  price  t 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  you.    You  ma^  proceed. 

Mr.  Stabeb.  Then  I  get  to  the  subject  of  parchment  papers, 
and  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  papers,  about  which 
Mr.  Ki^el  just  spoke.    Now,  under  the  Dingley  Bill  parchment 

Saper,  and  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  paper,  paid  a 
uty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Only  one  maker  manufactured  it. 
The  Hartford  City  Paper  Co..  under  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
had  the  entire  western  market  in  their  control,  that  is,  before  the 
Hartford  City  Paper  Co.  commenced  manufacturing  we  sold  to 
the  packers  in  the  West  and  to  the  large  dealers;  after  they  started 
manufacturing  we  could  not  sell  a  pound  to  the  big  meat  packers 
or  the  big  consumers  in  the  West,  and  our  business  was  a  peddling 
business  nere  in  the  East.  Now,  if  they  prospered  under  a  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  it  does  not  seem  just  that  the  duty  should 
DO  raised  to  2  cents  a  pound  and  10  per  cent,  which  is  equal  to 
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approximately  50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  duty.  The  importations 
01  these  papers  are  falling  off  ^raaually,  and  in  the  last  six  months 
they  have  fallen  off  very  mucn,  and  if  this  duty  is  continued  the 
importations  will  stop  altogether. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  indication  that  this  article  is  being 
produced  in  this  country  and  that  the  tariff  law  has  proven  beneficial. 

Mr.  Stabeb.  The  tariff  law  has  been  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer, 
of  course;  we  all  admit  that;  but  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned, 
it  has  not  been  beneficial.  The  Democratic  Party,  I  believe,  has 
determined  that  the  consumer  has  some  rights. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  will  give  the  consumer  all  the  rights  and  have 
the  production  here  rather  than  abroad. 

Mr.  Staber.  I'  am  an  American  citizen  and  my  standing^  my 
moral  standing,  is  as  good  as  anybody's,  and  my  honest  conviction  is 
that  any  legitimate  American  manufacturer  can  compete  with  the 
world,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  brief  filed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers  it  appears  that  the  labor  cost  of  pressmen 
as  between  the  Lmited  States  and  Germany  shows  a  difference  of  28 
per  cent  and  you  contend  that  under  those  conditions  Americans 
could  compete  with  them  1 

Mr.  Staber.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Redfield,  I  think,  stated  that  in  Japan 
he  saw  them  driving  pQes  with  women  and  that  they  paid  them  2 
cents  a  day,  and  he  said  he  would  rather  pay  an  American  engineer 
$10  a  day  and  that  he  could  drive  those  piles  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Is  it  your  idea  that  American  women  should  drive 
piles  the  same  as  they  do  in  Japan,  instead  of  employing  American 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Staber.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  an  American  laborer 
at  SIO  a  day  could  beat  these  Japanese  women  at  2  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  I  understana  you  to  say  that  you  got  that  author- 
ity from  Mr.  Redfield  ? 

Mr.  Staber.  I  believe  I  read  that  as  a  statement  by  Mr.  Redfield. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Redfield,  the  Member  of  Congress  ? 

JXt.  Staber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  is  he  not  1 

Mr.  Staber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  been  to  Japan  myself,  and  have  seen  those 

Eeople  work,  and  you  can  not  tell  me  what  Redfield  said  and  have  me 
elieve  it,  if  he  says  that. 

Afr.  Harrison.  You  must  not  mind  Messrs.  Payne  and  Fordney, 
our  friends  upon  the  committee,  because  they  stand  on  the  burning 
deck  whence  all  but  they  have  fled. 

Mr.  Staber.  Then  I  come  to  the  next  section;  that  dealing  with 
so-called  imitation  parchment  papers,  which  are  supposed  tobe  the 
same  as  glazine  papers,  only  not  calendered.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  which  produces  glazine  paper  in  any  quantity.  Now,  the 
Warren  Parchment  Co.,  not  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  selling 
to-day  imitation  parchment  paper  at  4^  cents  a  pound,  and  I  contend 
that  if  imitation  parchment  paper  can  be  sold  at  4^  cents  per  pound 
the  glazine  paper  should  be  sola  at  4}  cents,  but  none  is  sold  at  that 
figure,  consequently  2  cents  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  duty  is  enormous. 
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SOQOSRTOlfS  WOtt  RlDUUlMO  DUTDM — SORVDULX  M,  PaPBB,  VFO. 

Fteagimpfaa  407,  408,  409,  410,  411,  413,  415,  418,  420. 

Nbw  York,  January  6, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undkrwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana, 

House  of  RepreierUajtiveB,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  the  underngned  merchants,  interested  as  importers  and  dealers  in  paper 
of  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture,  beg  to  submit  to  your  committee  our  views  on 
changes  in  Schedule  M  which  we  consider  desirable. 

While  the  American  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  world,  and 
while  its  products  are  exported  on  a  very  large  scale  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Schedule 
U  contains  a  number  of  rates  which  are  absolutely  prohibitory,  leaving  the  American 
consumer  of  such  necessities  as  writing  paper,  tissue  papers,  strawboard,  and  others 
entirely  at  the  mercy  (rf  the  combinations  of  manufacturers  in  these  lines. 

Most  of  the  rates -m  Schedule  M  are  com]>06ed  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties, 
the  effect  of  this  beins  tiiat  the  specifi^c  duties  practically  shut  out  from  import  the 
cheaper  qualities  usea  in  immense  quantities  in  every  day  life,  and  admit  tne  high- 
priced  qualities  which  are  more  or  leas  luxuries,  used  by  comparatively  few  people, 
at  a  lower  percentage. 
EespectraUy  submitted. 

Wilkinson  Bros.  A  Go. 

Robe  k  Frank  Co. 

Nbuhann  &  Hadlet. 

Adolph  Kraut  Co. 

Japan  Paper  Co. 

Rhineland  Import  Paper  Go. 

H.  N.  Hill. 

Merchants  Importing  Co. 

Germania  Importing  Co. 


TASIVF  AOr  OT  1909,   8CHSDULB  M. 

407.  Sheathing  paper  and  roofing  felt, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Year. 


1911 
1»U 
1912 


Imports. 


10,039 
3,461 
4,405 


Duty. 


t003 

344 

Free. 


408.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wood  pulp, 
wood  flour,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 
li  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  aa 
▼alorem. 


mi. 


Imports. 


$43,045 
45,734 


paid. 


Percent, 
28.82 
28.26 


409.  Printing  paper  (other  than  paper 
commercially  known  as  handmaae  or 
machine  handmade  paper,  japan  paper, 
and  imitation  japan  paper  dv  whatever 
name  known),  unsized,  sizea,  or  glued. 
niii^le  for  me  printmg  of  Dooks  ana 
newspapen,  but  not  for  covers  or  bind- 
fa^  not  fpecially  provided  for  in  this 


PROPOSED  CHANGER. 

407.  We  suggest  that  these  articles  be 
put  on  the  free  list  as  imports  have  been 
insignificant  even  at  the  low  rate  of  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  imports  from 
Canada,  valued  at  not  above  4  cents  a 
pound  are  permitetd  free  entry. 


408.  We  suggest  that  the  rate  of  duty 
be  made  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Filter  masse  is  used  by  breweries,  oil 
refineries,  and  in  many  other  industries. 
It  is  made  chiefly  of  American  cotton, 
and  a  lower  pnce  woidd  increase  its 
consumption.  We  estimate  imports  at 
$80,000,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $16,000 
against  $13,062  in  1912. 


409 .  We  suggest  the  following  changes  in 
phraseology  and  rates  of  dutv.  *  *  Printing 
paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable 
tor  the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
valued  at  not  above  3  cents  per  pound, 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  valued  at  over  3 
cents  per  pound  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
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MCtion,  valaed  at  not  above  2}  cents  per 
pound,  three-flizteenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  valued  above  2}  cents  and  not 
above  2}  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pouna;  valued  above  2} 
cents  per  pound  and  not  above  4  cents 
per  poun(L  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  valued  above  4  cents  and  not 
above  5  cents  per  pound,  eieht-tenths  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  valued  aoove  5  cents 
per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Pro- 
videa^  however.  That  if  any  country, 
dependency.  Province,  or  ouer  subd.!- 
vision  of  Government  shall  forbid  or 
restrict  in  any  way  the  exportation  of 
(whetiier  by  law,  order,  regulation,  con- 
tractual relation^  or  otnerwise,  directly 
or  indirectly)  or  impose  any  export  duty, 
export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  form 
of  additional  char^  or  license  fee  or  other- 
wise) upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp, 
or  wooa  for  use  in  tne  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon 

Srinting  paper  when  imported  either 
irectly  or  indirectly  from  such  country, 
dependency.  Province,  or  other  subdi- 
vision of  Government,  an  additional  duty 
of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  when 
valued  at  3  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  amount  of  such 
export  duty  or  other  export  charee  im- 
peded by  such  country,  dependency, 
Province,  or  other  subdivision  of  Govern- 
ment, upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp, 
or  wood  for  use  in  the  numufacture  of 
wood  pulp. 


Import  1911. 


ThrQ»«lxteentlifl  cent  $1 
nme-tenths  cent. . . 
Fiye-tenths  cent — 
Eigjkit-tenths  cent. . . 
Uperoent 


Rata 
yahies. 


,070,103 
33,786 
40,872 
05,269 

380,174 


2,608,103 


Duties. 


$199,904 

4,224 

7,376 

11,677 

67,020 


281.000 
66,397 


Per 
cent. 


10.12 
12.60 
16.73 
17.74 
16.00 


Additions,  one-tenth  cent  and  ca. 


Tmport  1913. 

Rate 
yahies. 

DuUee. 

Per 
cent. 

Thn»«ixtMnth8  cent 
Three-ten  thfl  cent. . . . 

FiTO-tenths  cent 

Eif^t-tenths  cent. . . . 
15  per  cent 

1902,014 

37,730 

02,719 

81.568 

187,716 

1,218,030 

988,640 

4,600 

10,009 

14,278 

28,166 

9.81 
12.40 
10.03 
17.60 
16.00 

TjSl. 

3,490,972 

145,657 
38,470 

I 


Addition,  ooa-tenth  oent  and  oa. 


Provided,  however,  That  as  kmg  as  such 
papers  valued  at  not  above  4  cents  per 
pound  are  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
Oanada,  they  shall  also  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  from  other  countries." 

The  subject  of  the  duties  on  prinUnff 
aper  has  been  exhaustively  discussed 

efore  your  committee  and  elsewhere. 
The  present  free  entry  from  Canada  of 
paper  valued  at  not  above  4  cents  per 
pound  benefits  only  a  small  number  of 
American  capitalists  who  own  laige  tracts 
of  forest  lana  and  paper  mills  in  Canada. 

If  free  entry  from  Canada  is  not  re- 
pealed, then  international  obligations  as 
well  as  fkimesB  and  justice  demand  that 
free  entry  of  papers  valued  at  not  above 
4  cents  per  pound  be  extended  also  to  all 
other  countries. 

If  the  above  su^estions  should  be 
adopted,  and  provided  free  entry  from 
Canada  is  repealed,  we  estimate  imports 
valued  at  not  above  3  cents  per  pound  at 
$2,500,000  and  valued  above  3  cents  per 
poimd  at  $700,000,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
$195,000  against  $145,657  in  1912. 
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410.  Fbpen  commonly  known  as  copy- 
ing pa^,  stereotype  paper,  bibulous 
paper,  tissue  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  all 
papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  colored  or  uncolored,  white  or 
printed,  weisfaing  not  over  6  pounds  to 
the  ream  of  &0  eneets,  on  the  basis  20  by 
30  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any 
other  form,  6  cents  jtet  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over  6 
pounds  and  less  than  10  pounds  to  the 
reanL  and  letter  copying  books,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  manuuictured,  5  cents 
per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
crepe  paper  and  filtering  pax>er,  5  cents 
per  ])ound  and  15  i>er  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  one  or  more  of  the  pa- 
pers specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay 
a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  component  paper  of  chief  value  of 
which  such  article  is  made. 


Duty. 


Duty  6  cents  pound  plus  15 
pcrcsnt. 

I>aty  5  cents  poand  plus  16 
percent 

Ciepeand  filtering 

Dnty  5  cents  pound  phis  15 
percent 


Yeer. 

Imports. 

1911 
1912 

1203,015 
207,645 

1911 
1912 
1911 

104,314 
77,917 
79,987 

1913 

88,435 

P.ct. 
40.88 
39.40 

44.52 
60.30 
49.58 

44.20 


411.  Papers  with  coated  Buibuce  or  sur- 
faces, not  specially  provided  for  in  thib 
section,  5  cents  per  pound.  Imports, 
1911,  1312,910;  duty,  63.45  per  cent. 
Imports,  1912,  $305,354;  duty,  56.73  per 
cent. 


A.  If  wholly  or  partly  covered  with 
metal  or  its  solutions  (except  as  herein- 
after provided),  or  with  gelatin  or  flock, 
or  if  embossed  or  printed,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem: 


Year. 


1911. 
1912. 


Imports. 


S28S,9S9 
246,765 


Duty. 


Percent. 
44.21 
41.70 


B.  papers,  including  wrapping  paper, 
with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered 
with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or 
character,  T^ether  produced  in  the  pulp 
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410.  We  suggest  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  present  rates  of  dut^ 
are  practically  prohibitory  except  on  high 
priced  specialties. 

We  estimate  importations  would 
amount  to  $600,600,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
$150,000,  against  $159,960  in  1912. 


411.  We  suggest  the  following  chan^ 
in  phraseology  and  rates:  "Papers  with 
coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Papers  used  for  printing 
magazines,  newspapers,  or  books,  coated 
boui  surfaces,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  estimate  imports  at  the  rates  sug- 
gested above  $500,000  at  35  per  cent  and 
$100,000  at  15  per  cent,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  $190,000,  against  $173,205  in  1912. 

A,  C,  D.  We  suggest  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

We  estimate  that  imports,  including 
sections  C  and  D,  would  be  $400,000, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  |140,000  against 
$108,070  in  1912. 


B.  We  suggest  the  following  changes 
in  phraseology  and  rates:  "Papers  with 
the  surface  decorated,  or  covered  with  a 
design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  character. 
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or  otherwise,  but  not  by   lithographic 
procesB,  4}  cents  per  pound: 


Year. 


1911. 
1913. 


Importa. 


950,007 
68,417 


Duty. 


Percent, 
68.94 
47.06 


0.  If  emboend,  or  wholly  or  partly  cov- 
ered with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with 
S latin  or  flock,  5  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem: 


Yev. 


1911. 
1913. 


Imports. 


94,193 
7,879 


Duty. 


Percent. 
68.91 
46.88 


D.  Provided^  That  paper  whoU^r  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions, 
and  weighing  lees  than  15  pounds  per 
ream  of  480  sneets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  25 
inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem: 


Yev. 

Importo. 

Duty. 

1911 

93.211 
3,036 

Percent, 
37.12 

1913 

42.76 

E.  Pftrchment  papers,  and  grease-proof 
and  imitation  psucnment  papers  which 
have  been  supercalendered  and  rendered 
transparent,  or  partially  so,  by  whatever 
name  known,  2  cents  per  pound  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem: 


Yev. 


1911. 
1913. 


Imports. 


9236,706 
313,366 


Duty 


Percent 
62.90 
49.29 


whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  other- 
wise, but  not  by  lithpgrapnic  process  or 
felt  marks,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  changes  in  the  phraseology  are 
suggested  because  wrapping  papers  with 
lines  or  so-called  felt  marks  worth  2}  or  3 
cents  per  pound,  and  costing  no  more  to 
make  than  plain  papers,  which  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  paid  25  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, have  to  pay  under  the  present  tariff 
the  prohibitive  duty  of  4^  cents  per 
pound,  equal  lo  150-160  p^  cent.  Only 
two  or  three  American  mills  are  bene- 
fited. 

We  estimate  imports  at  1120,000,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  $30,000  against  $31, 770 
in  1912. 


E.  We  suggest  the  following  dianges  in 
phraseology  and  rates:  "Parchment  pa- 
per, and  grease-proof  and  imitation  parch- 
ment papers  wnich  have  been  supercal- 
ender^  and  rendered  transparent  or 
partially  so,  in  all  weights,  by  whatever 
name  known,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

These  papers  paid  under  the  Dipgley 
tariff  as  n.  s.  p.  f .  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  rate  was  changed  for  the 
benefit  of  two  or  three  American  mills 
and  to  the  detriment  of  a  large  number  of 
business  people  who  use  these  papers  for 
wrapping^  purposes. 

We  estimate  imports  at  $400,000,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  $80,000  against  $104,730 
in  1912. 
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f  Au  othflT  gratae  proof  tad  imita- 
tion pMchnMnt  papers,  not  specially 
proviaed  for  in  this  section,  by  wnatever 
name  known,  2  cents  per  ponnd  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Ymt. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

1911 

flW,844 
81,541 

Per  cent. 
51.fi0 

1912 

44.06 

G  BacB,  envelopes,  printed  matter 
other  toan  lithographic,  and  all  other 
artidee  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  any  of  the  for^in^  papnera, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section . 
and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  5  cents 
a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


mi. 
iina. 


Imports. 


97,172 
121,860 


Duty. 


Per  cent, 
52.06 
49.02 


H  Albumenized  or  sensitized  paper 
or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for 
photographic  purposes,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Year. 


lOlL. 
1912.. 


I.  Plain  basic  papers  for  albumenizing, 
sensitizing,  bar3rta  coating  or  for  photo- 
gnphic  or  solar  printing  processes,  3  cents 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


1911. 
1012. 


Percent. 
28.06 
28.15 


413.  Writing,  letter,  note,  handmade 
paper  and  paper  commeicially  known  as 
oandmade  paper  and  machine  handmade 
paper,  Japan  pai>er,  and  imitation  Japan 
paper,  by  whatever  name  known,  and 
feager,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter, 
manifold,  and  onionskin  and  imitation 


F  **A11  other  grease-proof  and  imita- 
tion parchment  papers,  not  *  specially 
proviaed  for  in  this  section,  in  all  weights, 
and  by  whatever  name  known,  15  per 
cent  valorem.'' 

These  papers  (excepting  so-called  vege- 
table parcmnent  paper  oi  which  only  an 
insignificant  amount  is  imported)  paid 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  present 
tariff  is  prohibitive  on  the  cheaper  grades 
of  these  papers  chiefly  used  for  wrapping 
purposes,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  pro- 
nibitive  on  all  gjades. 

We  estimate  imports  at  $300,000,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  $60,000  against  $36,636 
in  1912. 

G  We  suggest  striking  out  this  section 
and  it  to  be  covered  by  paragraph  420. 


H  We  suggest  rates  of  duty  increased 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  import  of  these  papers  is  controlled 
absolutely  by  an  international  trust  in 
photographic  materials,  which  bars  out 
foreign  or  domestic  competition.  These 
papers  may  be  considered  a  luxury,  and 
as  such  they  ought  to  pay  an  adequate 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

We  estimate  imports  at  $450,000,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  $180,000  against  $130,943 
in  1912. 

I.  Wesuggestratesof  duty  as  follows : 

"If  valued  at  not  over  12  cents  per 
pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  over  12 
cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

The  present  rate  of  duty  practically  ex- 
cludes low-priced  papers,  especiall>[  those 
used  as  a  basis  for  so-called  blue  prints  as 
necessary  as  the  daily  bread  for  every 
architect  and  draftsman. 

We  estimate  imports  valued  under  12 
cents  $160,000,  over  12  cents  $660,000, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  $156,000,  against 
$147,894  in  1912. 

413.  We  suggest  following  changes  in 
phraseology  and  rates. 

"Writing,  letter,  note,  ledger,  bond, 
recordj  tablet,  typewriter,  onionskin,  and 
imitation  onionskin  papeis,  calendered  or 
uncalendered,  in  all  weights,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. " 
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onionHkin  papan  calendered  or  uncalen- 
dered,  weighing  6}  pounds  or  over  per 
ream,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Ymr. 

Import!. 

Doty. 

itfii 

9156,008 
163,028 

Percent. 
46.62 

1912 

45.30 

A.  But  if  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bor^ 
doped,  embossed,  piintea,  lined,  or  decor- 
ated in  any  manner,  other  than  by  litho- 
graphic process,  it  shall  pay  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
rates:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the 
duty  on  such  paper  every  one  hundred 
and  ei^ty  thousand  square  inches  shall 
be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 


Ymt. 


1011. 
1012. 


Imports. 


110,624 
13,006 


Duty. 


PereenL 
41.44 

48.86 


415.  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper, 
or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parts  of 
such  designs,  cardboard  and  bristol  board, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  press  boards  or 
press  paper,  valued  at  10  cents  per  poimd 
or  over,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 


Briftol  board. 
Cifdbosrd 


1011 
1012 
1011 
1012 


Imports. 


$46,808 

45,755 

7,270 

U,148 


Doty. 


116,381 

16,013 

2,547 

8,001 


A.  Paper  hangings  with  paper  back  or 
composed  wholly  or  in  cnief  value  of 
paper,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 


1011.. 
1012.. 


The  imports  of  writmg  paper  amount  to 
a  mere  trifle,  consisting  of  a  few  hi^- 
priced  specialties.  The  manufacture  of 
writing  paper  is  controlled  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  a  grcAt  combination  which  has  a 
selling  office  in  London  and  selling  agen- 
cies in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  it 
sells  American  writing  paper  cheaper  than 
in  this  country  and  successfullv  competes 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  We  estimate 
that  importations  would  amount  to 
1600,000,  yielding  a  revenue  of  |120,000, 
as  against  $73,740  in  1912. 

A.  We  suggest  phraseology  and  rates  be 
changed  as  foUows: 

''But  if  any  such  paper  is  ruled,  bor- 
dered, embossed,  pnnted,  lined,  or  dec- 
orated in  any  manner,  oUier  than  by 
lithographic  process,  it  shidl  pay  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  Uie  fore- 
going rates. " 

We  estimate  that  imports  would  amount 
to  $50^000,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $12,500, 
as  against  $5,702  in  1912. 


415.  We  suggest  following  changes  in 
phraseology  and  rates:  "^cquard  de- 
signs on  ruled  paper  or  cut  on  Jacquard 
cards,  and  parts  of  such  designs.  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Cardboard  ana  bristol 
board  whether  pasted  or  unpasted,  20  per 
cent.  Strawboard,  chipboard,  pulpboard. 
and  newsboard,  lined  or  unlined  or  pasted 
or  not  pasted,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Pressbc^rds  or  press  paper  and  leathei^ 
board,  20  per  cent.*' 

We  estimate  imports  of — 

Jacauard  designs,  etc.,  $12,000,  25  per 
cent  duty;  pressboard,  etc.,  $10,000.  20 
per  cent  duty;  cardboard  and  bnstol 
board,  $80,000.  20  per  cent  duty;  straw- 
board,  etc.,  $150,000,  10  per  cent  duty; 
yielding  a  revenue  of  $21,000  against 
$19,914,  and  on  strawboard,  etc.,  $15,000 
against  estimated  $5,000  in  1912. 

A.  **  Paper  hangings  with  paper  back 
or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
paper,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  not 
prmted  or  decorated  but  plain  or  colored, 
15  per  cent." 

The  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  hangings, 
many  of  which  are  high  priced  an(f  may 
be  considered  luxuries,  is  tow  as  compared 
with  35  per  cent  on  wrapping  paper,  which 
is  a  necessity. 

We  estimate  the  imports  $900,000  at  25 
per  cent,  and  $40,000  at  15  per  cent,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  $231,000  against  $217,073 
in  1912. 
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B.  Wrapping  pax)er  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  tniB  section,  36  per  cent  ad 
yalorem; 


Year. 

Importa. 

1911 

$1,103,162 

1912 

871,043 

G.  Paper  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Year. 

Imports. 

1911 

$363,312 

1912 

277,674 

D.  Provided,  That  paper  embossed,  or 
cut,  die-cut,  or  stampea  into  designs  or 
shapes,  such  as  initials,  monograms,  lace, 
bordera,  bands,  strips,  or  other  forms,  or 
cut  or  shaped  for  boxes,  plain  or  printed 
but  not  lithographed,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  tnis  section,  shall  be  duti- 
able at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  articles 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
paper  printed  by  the  photogelatin  process 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
3  cents  per  jraund  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

418.  All  boxes  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  paper  or  papier-mach^,  if  covered 
with  sur&ice-coatea  paper,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


Year. 


1911. 
1912. 


Imports. 


$140,752 
97,679 


Dnty. 


$67,888 
43,963 


420.  Manu&ctures  of  paper,  or  of 
which  paper  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Yeara 

Imports. 

Duty. 

1911 

$1,014,380 
807,080 

$355,033 

1912 

282,478 

B.  "Wmppinjg  paper  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  provided,  however,  that  as  long 
as  such  papers  valued  at  not  above  4  cents 
per  pound  are  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
Canada  they  shall  also  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  from  other  countries." 

We  estimate  imports,  $1,200,000  at  15 
per  cent,  and  from  Canada  free  $200,000, 
vielding  a  revenue  of  $180,000  against 
$304,864  in  1912;  since  July  1, 1912,  im- 
ports or  wrapping  papers  are  falling  off 
very  rapidly. 

C.  "Paper  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  section  20  per  cent." 

Paper  n.  s.  p.  f.  paid  25  per  cent  under 
the  Dingley  tariff.  We  estimate  imports 
at  $400,000  yielding  a  revenue  of  $80,000 
agamst  $83,271  m  1912. 


D.  No  ehanges  suggested. 


418.  We  suggest  a  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

We  estimate  imports  $100,000  yielding 
a  revenue  of  $40,000  against  $43,953  in 
1912. 


'    420 
and  a 


.  We  suggest  phraseology  unchan  ged 
duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  ' 


valorem .' 


Bags,  etc. 

Manufoo- 
tuienof 
paper... 


Imports. 

Revenue. 

Present 
law. 

Pro- 
posed 
law. 

$200,000 
800,000 

$60,000 
34,000 

$60,841 
283,478 

1,000,000 

800,000 

843,319 

graph. 

411,1913 
420,1913 
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Section. 

Estimated 
revenue. 

Duties  oollBoted 

for  12  months 

ending  June  30, 

1912. 

SeotiOD. 

Estimated 
xwenoe. 

Duties  ooUected 
for  12montha 
endinf  JaneSOt 

407 

$16,000 

196,000 

150,000 

190,000 

140,000 

30,000 

80,0UU 

60,000 

180,000 

166,000 

$344 

13,062 
146,667 
160,960 
173,206 
108,070 

31,770 
104,730 

36,636 
130,943 
147,894 

413 

$120,000 

12,500 

86,000 

281,000 

180,000 

80,000 

40,000 

300,000 

$73,740 

408 

413  a 

6,708 

409 

416 

24,014 

410 

416a 

217,073 

411 

416  b 

304,864 

411aod 

413  c 

83,271 

411b 

418 

43,968 

411  e 

420 

343,319 

411  f 

TotaL 

411h 

2)196,600 

3,149,107 

4111 

iFiee. 


TESTIMOinr  OF  VEAL  BBOWV. 


The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wish  to  represent  here  the  Marathon  P&P^r  Mills 
of  Wausau,  Wis,,  and  the  Wausau  Sulphate  Fiber  Co.  of  Wausau, 
and  the  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  of  Sartell,  Minn.,  although  what 
I  have  to  say  will  cover  and  relate  to  the  entire  paper  industry.  But 
I  am  interested  in  those  three  companies  as  stocknolder,  and  I  thought 
I  had  better  speak  for  them  and  nothing  else. 

I  want  to  present  to  you  some  reasons  why  the  present  status  of 
tariff  and  tariff  regulations  affecting  the  paper  industry  should  be 
altered. 

The  situation  under  these  tariffs  is  grotesque  and  unusual  in  the 
extreme.  This  industry  is  now  subjected  practically  to  free  trade 
with  Canada  and  is  threatened  with  free  trade  with  European  coun- 
tries under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  existing  treaties. 
Nor  has  the  industry  been  accorded  any  corresponding  advantage, 
either  by  way  of  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  or  m  reduced  duties  on 
raw  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  mills.  This 
industry  has  been  banished  and  set  apart  from  all  other  indutries, 
without  justice  and  without  regard  to  either  the  so-called  principlo 
of  protection  or  the  principle  or  free  trade  or  the  principle  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  Consequently,  the  Jree  trader,  the  protectionist, 
and  the  advocate  of  tari£ts  for  revenue  only  may  logically  unite  in 
denouncing  the  outlawry  that  has  been  pronounced  against  the  paper 
industry. 

As  I  take  it,  a  proper  and  just  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade  to  an  industry  reauires  the  removal  of  all  duties  which  might 
affect  the  industry,  whether  such  duties  be  imposed  upon  the 
finished  product  or  upon  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
or  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment.  For 
brevity,  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  all  these  classes  of  materials  as  raw 
materials. 

A  proper  and  just  application  of  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only  requires  a  revenue  tariff  at  both  ends  of  the  mill.  A  proper  and 
just  protective  tariff  requires  some  assumed  logical  basis,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  productioji  between  our  industries  and  foreign 
competitive  industries. 
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It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  free  list  secured  by  the  usual  logroUiBg 
ileTices  of  tariff  making  can  be  as  much  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
of  discrimination,  and  of  special  privilege  as  tariff  duties,  nowever 
excessive  these  may  be. 

I  note  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  thq  committee  asked  as  to 
ihe  i>olitics  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  this 
morning,  and  I  have  been  trying  carefully  to  disguise  my  politics  in 
what  I  say  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  the  committee,  of  course — the  majoritv 
end  of  the  committee — is  committed  to  these  schedules;  on  the  poli- 
tics of  its  party,  it  has  to  write  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes ;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  of  that  we  do  not  care  to  indulge  in 
any  political  discussion. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  was  not  proceeding  along  any  political  line 
whatever. 

We  have  just  emei^ed  from  the  contest  over  Canadian  reciprocity. 
It  is  enough  in  this  presentation  to  say  that  the  paper  industry  came 
out  of  the  conflict  suffering  under  extreme  and  undeserved  penalty. 
This  great  industry  waa  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  free  trade,  the 
wolves  in  this  case  (not  using  too  violent  a  metaphor)  being  news- 
papers that  have  maintained  that  all  our  industries  (except  paper) 
were  infants,  needing  protection;  that  the  tariff  was  not  a  tax  (except 
as  to  paper);  that  any  way  the  foreigner  paid  it  (except  as  to  paper); 
that  n*ee  trade  in  any  industry  (except  the  paper  industry)  meant 
closed  mills  and  idle  labor;  that  while  a  cheap  coat  meant  a  cheap 
man,  cheap  print  paper  did  not  mean  a  cheap  newspaper. 

You  all  have  fresh  remembrance  of  this  gamut  of  hypocrisy,  and 
you  all  have  your  own  belief  as  to  when  these  advocates  of  both  free 
trade  and  protection  were  telling  the  truth. 

The  paper  industry  was  never  more  than  a  moderate  beneficiary 
of  our  protective  system.  In  fact,  the  duties  on  most  of  the  products 
of  this  industry  have  always  been  kept  at  a  revenue  basis.  A  revenue 
basis,  at  least,  as  compared  with  many  schedules  of  our  tariff  laws, 
wherein  can  be  found  duties  ranging  as  high  as  200  per  cent — duties 
so  prohibitory  in  many  instances  as  that  no  importations  could  follow 
and  no  revenue  be  afforded.  The  paper  industry  seems  never  to 
have  had  the  avid  appetite  for  governmental  tariff  privilege  possessed 
by  many  tariff  favorites.  Or,  if  it  has  had  the  appetite,  it  never  has 
been  able  to  secure  adequate  means  of  satisfying  this  appetite. 

Full  liberty  of  metaphor  warrants  the  statement  tnat  the  paper 
industry  is  the  poor  relation  at  the  tariff  table,  its  place  being  very 
far  below  the  salt,  doomed  to  gnaw  the  barren  bone  of  fake  Canadian 
redprocity. 

Without  making  careful  examination  of  schedules,  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  duties  on  paper  products  have  ranged  no 
Ligher  than  35  per  cent,  and  that  many  of  these  duties  have  been 
much  less  than  this. 

The  zeal  of  the  American  publishers  for  cheaper  print  paper  outran 
their  zeal  for  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  the  zeal  of  Congress  followed 
closely  after,  and,  in  fact,  caught  up  with  and  passed  these  publishers 
in  the  race  for  free-trade  innovations.  The  wrapping-paper  branch 
of  the  paper  industry,  through  what  seemed  a  mysterious  legerdemain, 
came  unaer  the  ban  with  prmt  paper.    Congress  cut  the  entire  paper 
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industry  loose  from  most  of  the  entanglements  of  reciprocity,  and 
placed  all  papers  of  less  than  4  cents  value  per  pound  on  the  free  list. 
Nor  was  any  equivalent  advantage  or  privilege  demanded  or  obtained 
from  Canada.  The  publishers  asked  much — Congress  gave  them 
more. 

For  once  the  brotherhood  of  protection  did  not  stand  together. 
The  revenue  basis  of  existing  duties  on  paper  did  not  save  the  industry 
from  the  final  stroke.  Whatever  advantages  mi^ht  follow  from  this 
proceeding  were  conferred,  not  onlv  on  the  publishers,  but  also  on 
other  industries  whose  tariff  schedules  remamed  practically  undis- 
turbed.    This  was  according  to  what  has  been  written: 

For  whomsoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance; 
but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  he  hath. 

If  we  had  only  been  in  Schedule  K,  I  suppose  the  paper  industiy 
might  have  fared  better. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  had  only  been  in  Schedule  K  we  might  have 
fared  better. 

If  I  were  able — and  my  political  beliefs  justified  it — ^I  would  like 
to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  beneficiary  of  Schedule  K,  for  example, 
enjoying  some  of  the  100  per  cent  duties  that  I  understand  can  be 
found  in  this  schedule,  in  his  felicitations  over  the  fact  that  he  not 
only  has  the  favor  of  such  tariff  duties,  but  can  also  wrap  his  fabrics 
in  paper  purchased  in  a  free  trade  market. 

I  am  not  making  opportunity  to  attack  Schedule  K.  This  duty 
has  already  been  attended  to  by  higher  authority.  I  am  only  using 
it  for  illustrative  purposes.  Its  critics  filed  their  caveat  too  late, 
and  it  still  stands  with  unabated  vigor,  while  the  paper  industry 
labors  under  practical  free  trade  with  Canada. 

As  public  opinion,  which  usually  means  the  toils  of  an  efficient  press 
bureau,  will  often  make  an  idol  of  some  wholly  unworthy  spint,  or 
wiU  pillory  undeservedly  some  citizen  who  has  failed  to  cultivate 
popular  favor,  so  the  paper  industry,  through  similar  curious  perver- 
sion of  popular  sentiment,  has  been  undeservedly  outlawed  and 
pilloried. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  industry  could  not  have  a  press  bureau 
to  present  its  claims  to  the  public. 

Practically  the  entire  press  of  the  country,  including  the  maga- 
zines, yellow  and  otherwise,  constituted  itself  a  gigantic  press  bureau 
for  the  undoing  of  the  paper  industry. 

The  poHtical  faith  of  some  of  these  pubUcations  might,  without 
stultification,  warrant  this  attitude  on  tneir  part;  the  poUtical  faith 
of  many  others  involved  much  stultification. 

Without  reference  to  prior  preachment,  these  easily  became  free 
traders  as  to  paper,  letting  consistency  go  hang. 

They  were  troubled  not  at  aU  by  the  iiigher  rates  of  other  schedules, 
but  the  revenue  rates  of  the  paper  schedule  gave  them  vast  indigna- 
tion.    But  they  accompUshed  the  purpose  of  their  propaganda. 

There  be  some  standard  bearers  of  their  political  faith  who  must 
have  this  sorrowful  thought,  ''How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
it  is  to  have  a  thankless  "  newspaper. 

Certain  of  these  partv  organs  have  given  illustrations  of  the 
fable  of  the  "  Frozen  Bnake." 
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Here  is  the  demonstrated  resiilt  of  recent  ledslation.  Canada 
still  maintains  the  following  duties  on  the  prooucts  of  American 
paper  mills: 

Percent. 

WaU  papers 36 

Print  paper,  value  not  exceeding  2}  cents  per  pound 15 

Other  paper 25 

Every  pound  of  paper  shipped  into  Canada  from  this  country  is 
subject  to  these  duties.  We  did  not  trade  with  her  upon  terms; 
we  simply  made  her  a  gift,  without  conditions. 

The  Marathon  Mills ,  in  which  I  am  a  stockholder,  has  shipped  a 
little  paper  into  Canada.  I  know  this  mill  could  sell  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  product  in  Canada  but  for  these  Canadian  tariff  duties. 
This  product  is  high-grade  wrapping  paper,  not  extensively  made 
in  Canada  at  this  time.  It  is  intolerable  that  Canada  should  ship 
paper  duty  free  into  this  country  and  still  maintain  tariff  duties 
and  shut  our  paper  out  of  Canada. 

The  United  States  collects  no  duties  on  Canadian  paper  products 
valued  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound,  if  manufactured  from  timber 
grown  on  lands  from  which  Canada  allows  the  free  export  of  pulp- 
wood  to  the  United  States.  Practically,  this  means  free  trade 
in  all  paper  products  shipped  into  the  United  States  from  the  Canadian 
mills.  There  is  but  litUe  Canadian  paper  valued  at  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress,  as  con- 
strued by  our  Treasury  Department.  It  was  doubtless  the  faint 
befief  of  those  who  framed  tms  measure  that  itwouldrive  the  Amer- 
ican paper  manufacturer  free  access  to  supply  of  Canadian  pulp- 
wood,  and  that  tiiis  would  be  a  great  boon.  There  are  two  general 
classes  of  Canadian  timber  lands. 

One  class  embraces  lands  held -in  fee  without  restriction;  the  other 
lands  which,  by  reason  of  their  tenure,  are  called  Crown  lands,  or 
timber  limits;  these  are  subject  to  restrictive  conditions  preventing 
the  export  of  timber  products  therefrom.  So  the  act  of  Congress  gave 
to  American  mills  no  added  advantage  as  to  the  fee  lands.  But 
the  Canadian  interdictions  on  the  export  into  this  country  of  pulp 
wood  from  the  Crown  lands  still  continues.  I  believe  that  most 
Canadian  paper  mills  are  manufacturing  paper  indiscriminately  from 
wood  cut  on  Doth  classes  of  lands  and  exporting  such  paper  into  this 
country.  Every  Canadian  paper  null  has  free  access  to  the  timber 
on  both  classes  of  land.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  revenue 
officials  of  our  country  can  determine  whether  paper  exported  into 
this  country  from  a  Canadian  mill  has  been  made  from  (>own  lands 
or  fee  lands.  To  correctly  determine  this  would  require  a  corps  of 
surveyors  and  practical  woodsmen,  officials  of  this  country,  at  every 
Canadian  mill.  But  even  if  the  export  of  Canadian  papcf  to  this 
country  be  conducted  honestly  and  that  paper  only  which  is  manu- 
factured from  wood  grown  on  fee  lands  be  thus  exported,  the  result 
is  a  situation  adverse  to  the  American  paper  manufacturer  and 
favorable  to  his  Canadian  competitor.  Botn  have  access  to  the  wood 
on  the  fee  lands:  the  Canadian  alone  has  access  to  the  wood  on  the 
Crown  lands.  He  can  manufacture  paper  for  export  to  the  United 
States  from  the  wood  cut  on  fee  lands;  for  Canadian  consumption, 
and  for  export  to  coimtries  other  than  the  United  States,  he  can  use 
the  wood  cut  from  both  classes  of  lands.    He  can  buy  tnis  wood  on 
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the  Crown  lands  cheap,  because  in  buying  he  has  no  competition  from 
American  buyers.  Thus  the  price  of  pulp  wood  on  the  fee  land  is 
increased  and  the  price  of  pulp  wood  on  the  Crown  land  is  diminished. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tune  is  up,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  will  give  him  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  surrender  your  time  to  Mr.  Brown  t 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  the  American  paper  manufacturer  is  whipsawed 
between  this  coil  of  circumstances  on  the  one  side  and  free  trade  in 
Canadian  paper  on  the  other.  He  also  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  haying  a  long-distance  shipment  on  whatever  pulp  wood  he  obtains 
from  Canada.  Spruce  pulp  wood,  that  can  be  purchased  at  tlie  Cana- 
dian mill  at  $6  per  cora,  will  cost  about  Sll  per  cord  at  the  American 
mill.  Nor  is  this  all  the  unequal  penalty  and  burden  imposed  upon 
the  American  paper  manufacturer.  His  Canadian  competitor  has  an 
enormous  advantage  in  respect  to  all  his  other  raw  materidb.  I  here- 
with give  the  principal  of  these  materials,  with  the  Canadian  rate  of 
tariff  duty  and  the  rate  in  the  United  States: 


Ahim 

China  clay . . . 
Wiro  screens. 
Woolfelta... 


Canadian  duty. 


Free. 


.do. 


17i  percent. 
22)  percent. 


ioan 
duty. 


to.  61 


.4336 
.104 


And  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  in  the  Marathon  mills 
the  wool  felt  which  we  use  in  making  paper,  upon  which  the  paper  is 
spread  as  it  goes  through  the  rolls,  costs  us  over  $30,000  a  year;  and 
I  want  you  to  consider  the  handicap  we  must  be  under  paying  the 
enormous  duties  like  these  upon  our  raw  materials,  including  the  raw 
materials  that  go  into  the  construction  of  the  mill,  in  competition 
with  the  Canadian  and  the  foreign  mill. 

Here  are  some  other  articles,  with  the  respective  duties: 


>  Per  ton  iron  ore 


AnOinedyes 

Sulphur 

Soqaaab 

Chloride  of  lime 

Grindstones  or  pulp  stones 

Cotton  duck 

Bronse  castlngB 

Other  raw  materials  used  in  construction  and  equipment: 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

Pig  iron  and  steel  billets 

Copper  and  brass,  unmaniifftctured 

ICacntnery 


American 
duty. 


$0.35 
Free. 
.25 
.2413 
.1022 
.46 
.45 

M5 
2.50 


.45 


These  Canadian  rates  constitute  what  is  called  the  preferential 
tariflF,  applicable  to  imports  from  the  British  Isles  and  possessions. 
The  rates  as  to  other  countries  are  somewhat  higher,  but  are  much 
less  ^an  the  tariff  rates  in  the  United  States.    Generally  speaking, 
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the  range  of  duties  in  the  Canadian  tariff  law  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  foregoing  examples.  As  the  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturer can  procure  most  of  his  raw  materials  either  at  home  or  from 
the  British  Isles  and  possessions,  his  tariff  burdens  can  be  measured 
by  the  preferential-tariff  rates  given. 

Not  Deing  a  tariff  expert  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what 
are  the  American  tarin  duties  on  some  of  these  materials.  I  am, 
therefore,  compelled  to  leave  this  task  to  others. 

I  know  that  the  Canadian  rate  of  tariff  on  wool  is  about  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  this  country  the  rate  seems  to  be  about  12  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  all  our  tariff  rates  are 
very  much  in  excess  of  those  of  Canada. 

1  think  I  am  safe  in  assuming  also  that  in  addition  to  the  handi- 
cap of  high  tariff  duties  on  all  his  raw  materials,  which  compel  the 
American  paper  manufacturer  to  pay  tribute  to  various  protected 
industries,  ne  must  also  pay  rates  of  wages  which,  as  we  are  assured, 
are  largely  increased  by  protection.  I  am  not  indorsing  this  assump- 
tion, I  am  only  advancing  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  paper  industry  is  indefensible  from 
any  point  of  view.  It  stands  without  a  precedent,  even  in  a  country 
that  nas  had  all  kinds  of  tariff  CTotesqueries. 

I  have  heard  the  ailment  advanced  that  it  was  necessary  that  we 
admit  paper  and  paper  products  manufactured  from  timber  into  this 
country  duty  free  in  order  to  conserve  our  timber  resources.  Yet 
our  timber  resources  are  relatively  as  great  as  our  other  resources. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  have  in  standing  timber  many 
million  cords  of  pulp  wood.  This,  as  to  Minnesota,  consists  mainly 
of  spruce,  gray  pme,  and  poplar;  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  mainly 
of  hemlock,  but  with  some  poplar,  spruce,  balsam,  and  gray  pine. 

In  1910  Wisconsin  paper  mills  used  in  cords  of  pulp  wood  523,924 
cords,  of  which  but  6,987  cords  was  imported  from  Canada,  or  about 
1  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  any  shortage  of  timber 
resources  in  these  States.  Nor  are  the  timber  resources  used  in 
paper  making  any  less  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States.  Those  who  have  manifested  this  anxietv  over  the 
depletion  of  our  timber  resources  have  not,  apparently,  oeen  inter- 
ested at  aU  in  the  depletion  of  our  other  natural  resources.  I  refer 
to  a  great  variety  of  the  products  of  the  earth  which  can  not  be 
repla<^  and  which  are  protected  by  heavy  tariff  duties.  Not  only 
are  these  raw  materials  protected  but  the  manufactured  product 
therefrom  is  also  protectea.  Timber  can  be  reproduced;  not  so  with 
many  other  products.  However,  the  argument  for  conservation  of 
natural  resources  through  free  trade  in  paper  and  paper  products  is 
as  consistent  and  as  honest  as  most  of  the  other  arguments  that  have 
been  made  against  the  paper  industry. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  cardmal  law  of  protection,  that  its 
tariff  duties  are  always  so  nicely  adjusted  that  something  is  given  to 
everyone  and  nothing  taken  from  anyone.  Also,  that  each  succeed- 
infftariff  law  is  the  best  tariff  law  we  have  ever  had. 

Thus  is  perfection  made  perfect — Uke  automobile  advertisements. 
Reading  in  the  contemporaneous  eulogy  of  the  maker  of  a  car 
that  Mb  cor  of  1909  is  perfect,  we  wonder  how  there  can  be  any 
chance  for  him  to  make  a  more  perfect  car  in  1912.  And  yet  in  the 
advertisements  of  his  new  car  of  1912  we  find  perfected  perfection. 
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Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  our  last  tariff  revision,  some 
doubtS;  some  questionings  have  been  intruded  upon  our  felicitations. 
With  all  the  favor  bestowed  by  it  on  everyone,  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  victim — any  soat,  if  I  may  resort  to  the  vernacular  for  a 
name — that  could  complain  of  lack  of  favor. 

The  publishers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  industry  should  be 
the  goat,  temporarily  at  least,  and  preparatory  to  a  shift  of  the  honor. 
So  the  publishing  industry  made  such  outciy  that  its  goatship  was 
speedily  transferred  to  the  paper  industry  by  special  act  of  Congress. 
The  publishers  first  had  a  pretended  martyrdom  in  order  that  they 
might  subject  the  paper  inaustry  to  a  real  martyrdom. 

1  assume  that  a  revenue  tarin  duty  is  one  that  will  produce  a  fair 
amount  of  revenue  on  a  reasonable  volume  of  importations.  Revenue 
can  be  reduced  by  making  duties  too  low  or  oy  making  them  pro- 
hibitory. Many  of  the  duties  in  our  tariff  schedules  are  of  the  latter 
character.    Not  so  with  the  duties  on  paper  and  paper  products. 

Large  quantities  of  piilp  and  paper  are  being  unported  into  this 
country  from  Europe.  Tnese  importations  consist  largely  of  pulp 
and  wrapping  papers.  With  cheap  water  power  and  large  supplies 
of  pulp  wood  and  access  to  cheaper  materials  the  paper  manufacturers 
of  these  countries  are  able  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  competition  with  the 
American  mills,  the  amount  of  such  importations  and  the  aggre- 
gate duty  collected  for  the  year  1911  being  $32,443,704  value; 
$5,654,637,  or  about  16  per  cent,  duty. 

For  some  years  the  European  mills  have  been  engaged  in  manufao- 
turing  and  importing  into  tnis  country  Exaft  pulp  and  paper.  EIraft 
is  a  tough,  strong  wrapping  paper,  its  strength  resulting  from  the 
processes  used  in  cookmg  and  treating  the  pulp.  The  manufacture 
of  this  kind  of  paper  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  tnis  country  and  Canada. 
The  pulp  is  made  from  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  mamly,  although 
other  kinds  of  wood  are  usea  to  some  extent. 

Slabs  and  waste  from  sawmills  not  useful  for  any  other  purpose  in 
many  localities  can  be  used  for  making  Eraf t.  ^  A  few  Krart  miUs 
have  been  built  or  are  in  process  of  construction  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  I  understand  that  four  large  miUs  of  this  kind  will  be  in 
operation  in  Canada  within  a  few  months  and  that  two  mills  are  now 
being  built  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  making  Eraft  out  of 
southern  pine.  As  pine  is  very  suitaMe  for  making  this  paper  I  am 
satisfied  tnat  owing  to  the  great  timber  resources  of  the  South  a 
laige  paper-making  industry  will  be  established  there. 

But  the  Southern  mills  will  suffer  more  from  Canadian  competition 
than  the  northern  American  mills;  for  the  Canadian  mills  will  be 
nearer  the  great  consuming  centers  of  population  close  to  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

Of  great  interest  to  American  paper  manufacturers  is  the  litigation 
now  pending  between  certain  importers  of  European  paper  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  claimed  by  these  importers  that  the  European 
paper  manufacturing  countries,  are  entitled  to  the  same  trade  ad- 
vantages we  have  given  Canada  in  respect  to  paper.  If  this  litigation 
is  determined  adversely  to  our  Government,  then  a  vast  amount  of 
paper  will  come  to  this  country  from  Europe  duty  free.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  prophesy  what  the  result  of  this  would  be  on  the  American 
paper  industry. 
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It  is  not  claimed  by  any  one  that  Congress  ever  intended  that 
Canada  could  ship  paper  into  this  country  duty  free  and  still  maintain 
duties  on  our  paper.  Nor  did  Congress  ever  intend  that  European 
countries  should  have  free  trade  in  paper  with  this  country,  not 
according  us  any  equivalent  advantage.  Even  an  absolute  free 
trader  may,  without  abiuring  his  faith,  believe  in  commercial  war 
against  a  nation  that  will  not  make  just  terms. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  complain  of  the 
duty  on  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Your  raw  material  is  free,  is  it  not — pulp  wood  I 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  not  free. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  we  can  not  get  pulp  wood  from  the  Crown  lands; 
we  can  from  the  fee  lands. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  article  that  you  say  you  use 
130,000  worth  of  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Wool  felt. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  104  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  nundred  and  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  raw  material  is  taxed  a  very  high  amount, 
but  jour  raw  material  is  free  ? 

.  Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no;  our  raw  material,  pardon  me,  is  these  felts 
we  have  to  use  to  manufacture  with. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood.  But  in  drawing  your  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  ought  you  not  to  be  strictly  fair  and  admit  that  the 
manufacturing  duty  on  your  felts  is  not  as  large  as  many  of  the 
duties  in  the  paper  schedule  ?  The  high  rate  of  duty  is  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  there  is  a  large  duty  on  the  raw  material,  whereas  on  your 
product  there  is  not  duty  on  the  raw  material.  Now  would  not  that 
oe  fair? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  would  depend  simply  upon  conditions  and 
drcumstances. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  if  you  would  make  your  comparisons  on  the 
same  basis  it  would  be  fairer  all  around. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  might  or  not  be  a  fair  argument,  depending  upon 
the  particular  industry  and  the  particular  material,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  reference  to  raw  material  and  the  pulp-wood  ele- 
ment of  raw  material  we  get  that  from  the  fee  lands  in  Canada  without 
paying  duty. 

ifr.  Hill.  That  is  very  possible.  The  question  is,  Is  it  free  so  far  as 
the  tariff  law  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Mr.  Brown,  is  it  not  true  that  in  your  part  of  the 
country  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  timber  from  fee  lands  ? 

Mr.  Srown.  Practically  that  is  true  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (interposing).  The  fee  lands  are  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  fee  lands  are  mostly  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  from  the  Crown  lands  there  is  an  embargo  on 
exporting  itf 
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Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir;  an  embargo  on  it, 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  There  is  no  export  duty,  only  you  can  not  bring 
them  in  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bbown.  Can  not  brin^  it  in  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Canadian  law  will  not  aUow  you  to  ship  it  out 
of  Canada  1 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  Where  is  it  that  you  say  you  can  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  On  the  timber  lunits  and  Crown  land  there  is  an 
embargo  on  the  pulp;  it  must  be  used  in  Canada;  only  timber  cut 
from  deeded  lands  can  be  exported;  and  more  than  half  of  the  Crown 
lands  are  in  Quebec,  the  eastern  part  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  will  explain  just  a  few  minutes  in  closing,  if  you  will 
pardon  me.  Now,  to  show  one  handicap  we  are  working  under,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  interested  in  the  Wausau  Sulphate  Fiber  Co.,  having  a 
plant  in  the  village  of  Mosinee,  Wis.  They  nad  to  purchase  4  digest- 
ers, and  the  best  price  obtainable  in  this  country  was  $29,000  for  the 
fourfroma  firm  in  Delaware.  Wefinally  went  abroad  to  buvto  a  com- 
pany in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  bought  these  digesters^  and  they  cost 
us,  delivered  here,  with  freight  and  duty,  the  dutv  bemg  45  per  cent, 
not  quite  $14,000.  The  American  digesters  would  have  cost  us,  deUv- 
ered  at  our  mill,  about  $30,000. 

Now,  in  Canada  they  would  have  paid,  as  I  recall  it,  about  16  per 
cent — no;  27^  per  cent,  if  tiliey  had  imported  those  digesters  from 
Germany;  axid  the  Scandinavian  countries,  as  I  understand,  have  no 
duty  at  all  on  that  class  of  machinery  or  equipn^ent  of  paper  mills, 
and  yet  we  are  subjected,  as  I  say,  to  iree  trade  with  all  the  Canadian 
mills.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to ;  but  we  have  to  manufacture  under 
this  handicap  of  a  much  larger  expenditure  in  building  and  equipping 
our  mills  and  in  the  case  of  operation  from  raw  material,  sucn  as 
aniline  dyes  and  felts,  and  bronze  casting,  and  4uck  and  engine  belt- 
ing, and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  see  my  time  must  be  up,  and  I 
wiU  just  summarize. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Your  argument  is 
directly,  mostly,  against  the  provision  of  the  reciprocity  provision,  if 
enacted  into  law,  rather  than  it  is  to  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  present  schedule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  schedule,  except  possibly  in 
some  items,  is  a  revenue  schedule  as  compared  with  all  the  other 
schedules;  but  there  may  be  some  particular  elements  of  that  paper 
schedule  which  would  be  what  you  call  protective. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  think  this  schedule  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive on  a  great  many  of  the  articles  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  it  is  prohibitive,  or  practically  prohibitive, 
on  a  vast  number  of  articles.  It  is  not  prohibitive  on  paper,  because 
we  have  imported  under  this  existing  scnediile  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  paper  from  foreign  countries;  and  are  now  importing  a  good  many 
thousand  tons  of  pulp  for  paper  every  year. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Which  particular  item  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  said  that 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Which  particular  paragraph  of  the  schedule  are 
you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Of  the  paper  schedule. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbown.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  whole  schedule. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  But  your  particular  paper  is  what  kind  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Under  paragraph  411. 

Mr.  Beown.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  the  tariff  act  closely;  it  is 
what  they  call  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  The  duty  is  5  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  No;  it  is  35  per  cent.  I  can  not  see  any  justice  in 
having  per-pound  duties  in  any  schedules,  and  subjecting  the  indus- 
tries  that  are  under  another  schedule,  or  some  other  schedule,  to 
either  absolute  free  trade  or  to  something  very  close  to  it.  I  do  not 
see  any  justice  in  that.  If  you  are  going  to  have  free  trade  I  want 
free  trade  all  along  the  line.  If  you  are  going  to  have  tariff  for 
revenue,  I  want  tariff  for  revenue  all  along  the  line,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  have  tariff  for  protection,  why,  1  will  probably  be  found 
willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  "swag." 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Brown,  gentlemen,  is  a  Democrat,  but  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Thank  you.  I  can  reciprocate  that,  except  as  to 
your  being  a  Democrat. 

Now,  to  continue,  so  as  to  get  through  with  this.  There  are  a  lot 
of  matters  that  I  want  to  caU  attention  to,  but  I  have  not  time  to 
go  over  it.  I  will  file  a  brief,  however,  and  you  can  take  it  up  in 
your  own  way. 

For  an  iUustration,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Kraft  paper  mill,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Wausau  Sulphate  Fiber  Co. 

This  mill  is  situated  on  the  W^isconsin  River  at  the  village  of 
Mosinee,  Wis.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  about  18  months.  In 
building  this  mill  it  became  necessary  topurchase  four  digesters  for 
cooking  the  wood.  A  leading  firm  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  offered  to 
make  these  digesters  for  us.  tor  $7,250  each.  This  would  make  the 
total  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  $29,000.  We  finally  had  the  digesters 
made  by  Pintsch  &  Co.,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  for  $7,675.  This  was 
the  price  for  the  four,  at  the  mill  in  Germany.  We  paid  45per  cent 
duty  to  the  United  States  to  get  them  into  this  country.  This  duty 
was  $3,453.75.  The  freight  from  Germany  to  our  mill  was  about 
$2,400.  This  made  the  total  cost  at  our  mill  $13,538.75.  If  we  had 
bought  of  the  American  firm,  and  added  the  freight,  the  cost  at  our 
mill  would  have  been  about  $30,000. 

The  European  paper-making  countries  impose  no  duties  on  this 
class  of  machinery,  as  I  understand  it.  I  know  this  to  be  so  as  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Our  Canadian  competitors,  in  building  Ej-aft  mills,  would  have  to 
ay  27i  per  cent  duty  if  they  imported  these  digesters  from  Germany. 

am  not  using  this  illustration  as  a  criticism  of  the  American  makers 
of  digesters,  and  am  willing  to  assume  that  his  price  was  as  reason- 
able as  he  could  make  it. 

Take  the  matter  of  wool  felts,  used  extensively  in  paper  making. 
The  best  Quality  of  these  felts  is  not  made  in  this  country.  This 
Marathon  I'aper  Mills  Co.,  that  I  am  interested  in  pays  out  at  least 
$30,000  each  year  for  these  felts.  The  American  dutv  on  felts  is  104 
er  cent.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  full  burden  of  the  tariff 
uty,  for  our  tariff  duties  are  pyramided,  commencing  with  the  duties 
on  the  raw  materials. 
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Duties  on  the  raw  wool,  duties  on  the  manufactured  product,  and 
duties  on  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  mills  will,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  matter  adds  appreciably  to  the  cost,  make  a  heavy 
total. 

As  to  wages,  I  can  not  find  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  this  country  and  Canada.  Often  an  ascribed  difference  will 
be  found  to  be  due  to  some  local  situation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wage  difference  between  this  country 
and  the  European  paper-making  countries,  and  unlike  the  labor  in 
some  countries,  labor  m  the  Scandinavian  countries  which  ship  large 
amounts  of  paper  to  this  market  is  as  efficient  as  ours.  I  make  no 
argument  that  high  tariff  or  protective  duties  have  any  effect  in 
increasing  wages.  Personally,  1  do  not  believe  in  this  doctrine,  but 
a  low  wage  cost  of  production  in  other  countries,  efficiency,  and  all 
other  elements  considered  must  be  taken  into  account.  Consider 
what  it  means  to  attempt  to  build  and  operate  paper  mills  in  this 
country  under  the  enormous  burden  of  heavily  taxed  raw  materials 
and  free  trade  in  the  product.  Compare  this  with  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished cost  of  constructing  and  operating  paper  mills  in  Canada  and 
Europe.  I  assert  that  not  a  sin^e  paper  mm  would  have  been  built 
in  this  countrv  in  recent  years  if  it  had  been  known  that  the  paper 
industry  would  be  subjected  to  the  sinister  conditions  that  now 
obtain.  And  further,  that  no  new  paper  mills  will  be  built  under 
these  conditions.  I  am  here  to  represent  and  speak  for  three  mills 
in  which  I  am  a  stockholder.  They  are  new  mills ;  they  have  as  yet 
hardly  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  paper  business.  They  have  never 
been  charged  with  any  moral  derelictions. 

One  of  these  mills  is  at  Sartell,  Mum.,  owned  by  the  Watab  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  It  makes  print  paper  and  has  just  commenced  to  make 
book  paper,  in  the  effort  to  free  itself  from  the  adverse  conditions 
affectmg  the  manufacture  of  print  paper.  The  conditions  as  to  book 
paper  are  really  no  better.  The  otner  two  mills  I  refer  to  are  located 
near  Wausau,  Wis.  They  have  been  in  operation  less  than  two  years. 
One  is  the  plant  already  mentioned  at  Mosinee,  Wis.,  and  the  other 
the  mill  of  the  Marathon  Mills  Co.  The  latter  is  a  wrapping-paper 
mill.  The  product  of  all  these  mills  comes  into  direct  competition 
with  the  Canadian  and  European  mills.  I  took  some  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  these  two  mills  at  Wausau,  invested  my  own  money  in 
them,  and  induced  others  to  invest  theirs.  The  money  invested  in 
them  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  and  is  all  local  capital.  This 
entire  investment  is  a  cash  investment.  None  of  the  stock  or  bonds 
of  these  institutions  has  ever  been  watered.  Local  pride  had  much 
to  do  with  the  building  of  these  mills.  When  they  were  projected 
the  era  of  extensive  lumber  operations  in  northern  Wisconsin  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Sawmilb  were  rapidly  being  dismantled.  Com- 
munities affected  by  this  recession  of  industry  were  looking  anxiously 
for  industrial  development  along  other  lines.  Many  water  powers 
were  lying  unimproved,  and  others  were  abandoned  or  but  partially 
improved.  The  employment  of  labor  and  the  upbuilding  of  com- 
munities seemed  to  oemand  new  enterprises.  We  turned  to  the  paper 
industiT  as  offering  the  only  market  for  our  water  powers,  as  the  only 
method  by  which  we  could  utiUze  the  large  amount  of  hemlock  and 
other  pulp  timber  still  remaining  in  northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota.     In  developing  these  water  powers  and  in  building 
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ud  operating  these  mills  we  have  added  largely  to  the  value  of  this 
timber  and  have  furnished  a  market  for  water  powers  that  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  have  given  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and 
have  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity]  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  trust  the  members  of  tnis  committee  will  pardon  me  for  referring 
to  these  matters.  They  are  probably  of  no  moment  to  others, 
although  of  great  concern  to  my  associates  and  myself.  Many  of 
the  views  expressed  here  are  mine  personally,  and  no  one  else  is  re- 
sponsiMe  for  them.  I  have  never  asked,  and  I  trust  I  never  will  ask, 
any  special  governmental  favor  or  privilege.  And  I  think  I  can 
say  truthfully  that  my  personal  interest  does  not  in  any  wise  affect 
or  modify  the  belief  1  nave  held  for  26  years  upon  the  economic 
questions  adverted  to  in  this  argument,  ^me  of  us  are  Republicans 
and  some  are  Democrats;  some  are  free  traders  and  some  protec- 
tionists. But  we  can  all  find  common  ground  in  protesting  against 
injustice.  I  have  tried  to  make  plain  to  you  some  of  the  glaring 
injustices  that  are  imposed  upon  the  great  paper  industry.  This 
industry  has  the  right  to  ask  for  the  same  treatment  in  our  tanff  laws 
that  is  accorded  to  other  industries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say — 

First.  That  section  2  of  the  so-called  reciprocity  act  be  repealed. 

Second.  If  tariff  duties  generally  be  placed  on  a  revenue  basis,  then 
that  the  paper  industry  be  treated  exactly  like  idl  other  industries; 
that  it  be  neither  favored  over  others  nor  be  discriminated  against. 

Third.  If  the  present  condition  of  free  trade  in  Canadian  paper  is 
to  continue,  then  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  condition  of  nis  Canadian  competitors  as 
to  all  raw  matenals  used  in  manufacture,  and  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  mills. 

Some  of  our  economists  have  advocated  protection  on  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  human  industry,  including  raw  materials.  Others  have  advo- 
cated free  raw  materials  for  manufactures  in  order  to  encourage 
manufacturing.  But  this  warfare  on  the  paper  industry  has  been 
led  by  a  new  class  of  economists  who  advocate  as  to  this  industry 
heavily  taxed  and  protected  raw  materials  and  free  trade  in  the  manu- 
factured product,  and  in  a  large  measure  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  subjecting  the  paper  industry  to  this  injustice.  I  can  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  mdustry  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends.  In  saying  this  I  trust  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of 
intruding  mere  political  matters  upon  you.  Tnis  industry  looks  to 
those  who  have  erred  to  undo  the  consequence  of  their  error.  It 
relies  on  those  who  will  shape  up  the  policies  of  the  new  administra- 
tion to  right  these  wrongs.  The  way  to  promote  industrial  develop- 
ment and  well-being  is  to  place  all  industries  on  an  equality  before  the 
law.  The  men  engaged  in  the  paper  industry  ask  no  more  than  this, 
nor  will  they  be  content  with  anything  less  than  this. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Let  me  ask  you  before  you  go,  Mr.  Brown,  what 
the  policy  should  be  denominatea  that  would  put  the  finished  product 
on  tne  free  list  and  leave  a  duty  upon  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Bbowk.  I  would  call  it  an  illegitimate  offspring  of  no  system 
whatever. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  definition  for  it  myself. 
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Mr.  Brown.  You  can  hardly  call  it  a  policy,  because  it  is  not  a 
policy  at  all. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Well,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  majority  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Brown.  To  put  the  finished  product 

Mr.  Long  WORTH  (interposing).  On  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  leave  the  raw  material  taxed  t 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  should  hesitate  to  indorse 
that  if  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman's  truthfulness. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  had  better  have  some  other  witnesses  from 
this  side  of  the  committee  as  to  that,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  rather  have  some 
other  witnesses,  although  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Longworth's  say-so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  recognize  that  the  proposed  schedules  would 
put  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  products  on  the  free  list  and  leave  raw 
material  dutiable  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  do  you  not  recognize  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  may  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  nad  better  put  in  the  words  ''may  be." 

Mr.  Brown.  I  contend  that,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  placing 
raw  materials  and  manufactures  on  the  free  list — and  I  think  there 
are  two  sides  as  to  that — that  any  legislation  which  puts  raw  material 
on  the  dutiable  list  and  places  tne  other  end  of  the  mill,  where  the 
raw  materials  are  taken  in  to  be  manufactured,  on  die  free  list,  must 
be  fundamentally  wrong,  and  unjust. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  committee;  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  think  of  it  and  how 
you  would  define  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the  conmiittee  or  not,  I 
am  against  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  defined  it  as  "the  illegitimate  offspring" — 
you  will  please  i)opeat  that  definition  1 

Mr.  Brown.  Ine  illegitimate  offspring  of  unknown  parentage. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  our  friends  are  trying  to  create  policies 
for  us  that  this  end  of  the  committee  know  not  of. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  they  wanted  to 
reUeve  the  tedium  of  these  sessions  by  little  side  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them  any. 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  SICHABD  A.  SCHELIEB,  BEPBESEVTIVa    THE 
EATIOEAL  PRDfT  CVTTEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ScHELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  just  read 
from  this  brief.    This  is  a  preliminary  statement. 

The  National  Print  Cutters'  Association  has  decided  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee,  through  its  rw)resentatives,  certain 
coe^ent  reasons  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced  or  changed  with 
reference  to  Schedule  M  as  to  print  blocks  and  rollers  on  which  a 
hearing  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  January  17  or  18,  1913. 
The  said  association  hereby  submits  its  objections  in  the  form  of 
various  points; 
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POINT   I. 


Any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  print  blocks  and  rollers  will  result 
in  a  lowering  of  the  wag^  obtained  by  the  workers  in  the  particular 
trade  and  w^  not  result  in  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
material  necessary  in  makinfi"  the  finished  product. 

A  concrete  illustration  wiU  best  bring  on  the  meaning  of  the  head 
note  to  this  point. 

To  make  print  blocks  or  rollers,  the  following  labor  forms  a  neces 
sary  part,  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  the  completed  pattern^  which 
is  applied  to  waU  paper,  oilcloth,  etc.,  six  different  rollers  (on  an 
average)  to  each  pattern.  These  rollers  are  made  of  wood  and  in 
no  case  cost  more  than  40  cents  apiece  in  their  raw  state;  thus  mak- 
ing $2.40.  In  addition  the  other  materials  used  are  brass  and  felt, 
which  together  cost  approximately  $4.50.  This  is  all  the  material 
which  is  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  print  roller. 

However,  the  labor  necessary  is  far  in  excess,  and  for  a  fact  con- 
stitutes about  93  to  94  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  print  roller.  For  example,  on  an  average  a  workman  gets  about 
S77for  brassing  the  rollers;  he  gets  $11  for  transferring  the  design, 
and  he  gets  $6  for  felting,  makmg  a  total  of  $94. 

The  committee  will  see  that  the  labor  amounts  to  $94  as  against 
$6.90  for  material. 

Suppose  the  tariff  is  reduced  10  per  cent,  causing  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  manufacturing  pnce  of  print  rollers,  it  oecomes 
evident  that  the  10  per  cent  would  effect  the  entire  product  in  this 
wise: 

There  would  be  $9.40  of  labor  effected  as  against  69  cents  of  the 
material.  In  other  words,  it  amounts  to  about  9  to  1,  or  there 
would  be  nine  times  the  price  of  labor  effected  as  against  once  of  the 
price  of  the  material. 

Such  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  labor  would  be  felt  all  the  more 
strongly  by  the  labor  market  in  oiu*  country  and  especially  in  this 
line  of  busmess,  which  is  highly  specialized  and  requires  a  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  derived  from  five  years  apprenticeship,  because 
of  the  comparatively  meager  wages  obtained  m  the  European  coun- 
tries for  like  labor.  In  £}ngland  and  Scotland,  print  cutters  get 
from  $8  to  $10  per  week;  in  Germany  they  get  from  $8  to  $10.50; 
and  in  France  they  get  an  average  of  a  Uke  sum  and  in  the  United 
States  the  laborers  ^et  no  lower  than  $22  per  week. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  tne  sum  of  $22  represents 
a  very  gradual  increase  and  represents  the  difference  between  $20  and 
$22,  wmch  former  sum  was  the  standard  wage  in  this  business  for  the 
last  20  years. 

POINT  II, 

By  reducing  the  tariff,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  point,  the 
American  manufacturer  will  not  only  buy  his  print  roUers  m  Europe, 
but  will  also  get  his  designs  in  the  saine  place,  thereby  interfermg 
with  the  labor  market  in  the  designing  department  of  this  particular 
business. 


;: 
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POINT  m. 

As  the  tariff  stands  to-day  the  workers  in  the  print^-cuttine  business 
are  barely  protected;  that  is  to  say,  the  tariff  is  so  eyesily  bdanced  at 
the  present  time  that  the  cost  of  importation,  plus  freight,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  article  abroad  just  about  equals  tne  cost  of  the  product 
in  our  own  country.  Anjy  reduction  in  the  tariff  would,  of  course, 
remove  the  protection  which  the  laborer  in  ike  print-cutting  business 
now  enjoys. 

Mr.  hjnrcHiN.  How  much  of  that  product  was  imported  last  year  t 

Mr.  ScHELLEB.  That  is  something  I  have  been  unable  to  get,  for 
this  reason :  As  far  as  I  understand  the  importation  of  print  blocks 
from  all  the  printed  reports  I  can  get  on  that  subject,  tney  have  to 
mix  it  up  witn  the  manufactures  of  metal  and  wood,  so  we  have  not 
been  able  to  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  the  print  rollers  imported  t 

Mr.  SoHELLEB.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  that  have  been  imported, 
yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  ScHELLEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  have  ? 

Mr.  ScHELLEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  we  export  t 

Mr.  ScHELLEB.  None  at  all,  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  of  them  being  exported. 

POINT  IV. 

If  the  idea  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  following  discussion  will  show  that  such  a  reduction 
will  be  ineffectual  for  that  purpose. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cost  of  making  a  set  of  print  rollers  is 
$100,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  point,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the 
tariff  was  reduced  10  per  cent  so  that  such  print  rollers  can  be  imported 
into  our  country  for  $90.  Each  set  of  rollers  can  produce  at  least, 
on  each  particular  pattern  25,000  rolls  of  wall  paper.  Originally  the 
cost  of  each  roll  of  wall  paper  would  be  one  twentjr-five  thousandth 

Eart  of  $100,  whereas,  under  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  the  cost  would 
e  one  twenty-five  thousandth  of  $90  or  an  ultimate  difference  in  the 
cost  would  be  one  twenty-five  thousandth  of  $10,  or  would  amount  to 
four  ten-thousandths  or  a  cent.  The  difference  would  be  so  small 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  could  never  obtain  the  benefit  of  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  because  the  manufacturer  would  disregard 
such  a  small  difference  in  computing  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
These  figures  may  seem  a  trifle  overdrawn  and  exaggerated.  If 
so.  the  committee  is  at  liberty  to  take  an  average  output  of  a  set  of 
rollers  at  2,500  rolls,  in  which  event  the  difference  would  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inappreciable. 

POINT  V. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  points  thev  indicate  the  follomng: 

1 .  That  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  result  in  a  large  reduction 
in  the  labor  of  maldng  print  rollers  and  hardly  any  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material  necessary  to  make  the  print  rollers. 

2.  That  such  a  reduction  would  be  9  to  lOtimes  as  great  for  labor 
as  it  would  for  the  cost  of  material. 
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3.  That  by  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  material  and 
opening  up  the  American  labor  market  to  competition  with  the 
European  market  in  the  same  trade,  the  American  laborer  would  be 
obliged  to  compete  with  the  European  laborer,  who  only  gets  one-half 
his  wases  and  whose  mode  of  living  is  based  on  a  like  scale. 

4.  Tne  difference  in  the  price  of  wall  paper  oi  oilcloth  or  any  other 
product  for  which  print  rollers  are  used,  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
would  be  so  minute  as  to  be  negligible. 

Mr.  ScHEixER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  set  of  these  rollers 
outside,  but  I  hare  understood  to-day  that  if  I  would  bring  them  in 
for  examination  here,  it  might  be  possible  that  I  may  have  to  leave 
them.  But  these  rollers,  I  will  say,  I  borrowed  from  an  employer  of 
mine  and  they  are  rather  valuable,  but  if  you  care  to  see  them  I  will 
show  them  to  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  have  to  leave  your  exhibits,  but  you 
may  bring  them  in  here  to-night,  if  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  HARRiftON.  You  have  gathered  your  idea  of  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  ScHELLEB.  No,  sir;  I  came  here  prepared  with  them.  I  have 
them  here  to-day. 

BBIEF  OF  THS  HfTEBVATIOHAL  BBOTHEEHOOD  OF  PAPEB 

MAKEBS,  ALBAHT,  IT.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  17, 1913. 
Hon.  OscAs  W.  Underwood, 

Chairnum  Ways  and  Means  CommiUUt  House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D,  C. 

DsAR  Sib:  Youib  of  the  15th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  13th,  received,  and  as  the 
time  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  has  all  been  allotted  t  take  this  opportunity 
of  preaenting  to  your  honorable  conmiittee,  through  you,  a  few  of  the  many  reasons 
why  our  organization  is  opposed  to  the  present  law  for  the  importation  of  paper  under 
the  80-call^  reciprocity  act. 

First.  We  believe  that  those  engaged  in  the  paper-making  industry  should  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  those  engaged  in  other  industries,  and  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment putinfAinft  tariff  law  Qu  Commodities  the  tariff  should  be  maintained  on  paper 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  investigated  the  cost  of  producing 
paper  and  pulp  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  it  is  shown  that  the  Canadian  industry 
has  a  deciaed  advantage  over  the  American  industry  on  account  of  which  we  believe 
tariff  on  importation  of  paper  should  be  levied. 

Second.  In  the  reduction  of  tariff  the  advocates  of  low  tariff  eive  as  a  reason  that 
the  great  multitude  of  people  of  this  countrjr  would  be  benefited  oy  such  a  reduction. 
So  much  for  the  reduction.  But  in  the  entire  removal  of  tariff  from  paper  it  appears 
that  a  very  unwise  and  unjust  measure  is  now  in  operation,  and  1  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  readers  of  newspapers  are  able  to  purchase  a  paper 
at  a  less  price  than  before  the  tariff  was  removed,  wnich  is  conclusive  that  the  removal 
of  the  tanff  on  paper  under  the  so-called  reciprocity  savors  of  favoritism  to  the  news- 
paper publishers,  and  the  readers  of  the  paper  receive  no  benefit  whatsoever,  and  the 
employees  engaged  in  the  industry  are  injured  thereby. 

lliird.  The  removal  of  tariff  from  the  paper  without  doubt  has  been  an  incentive 
to  build  new  mills  in  Canada,  and  temporarily  the  price  of  paper  may  be  reduced  to 
some  of  the  publishers,  but  in  every  case  where  a  reduction  can  be  shown  the  wage 
earners  engaged  in  the  paper  trade  are  being  sacrificed  to  furnish  cheaper  paper  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  without  any  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  readers  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Fourth.  The  building  of  new  mills  in  Canada  no  doubt  has  opened  up  an  avenue 
of  employment  for  what  is  known  as  the  strictly  skilled  paper  makers,  who  must 
aeciire  a  new  home  in  Canada  in  order  to  follow  his  trade  or  calling,  but  this  same 
market  is  aliao  open  to  European  labor,  and  on  investigation  it  could  be  proven  that 
some  of  the  new  mills  recently  built  in  Canada  are  being  operated  by  European  labor, 
so  far  as  the  skilled  labor  is  concerned,  and  has  worked  detrmiental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  workman. 
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Fifth.  The  laigest  percentage  of  newspaper  ma^e  in  the  United  States  is  made  in 
mills  wherein  the  employees  work  an  eight-hour  day,  but  in  the  paper  comin<>  into 
this  country  from  Canada  this  is  not  true.  In  the  Canadian  mill^,  all  employees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skilled  paper  makers,  are  compelled  to  work  11  hours  per 
day  and  13  hours  per  night  at  less  wages  per  day,  per  week,  or  p^  month,  as  the  case 
may  be,  than  is  being  paid  to  employees  occupymg  similar  pNOsitions  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  our  sense  of  justice  the  American  workman's  interest  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  procure  cheaper  paper,  the  general  public  or  readers  receiving  no 
benefit  therefrom. 

Sixth.  If  by  the  construction  of  new  mills  in  Canada,  the  price  of  newspaper  is 
temporarily  reduced,  it  will  mean  that  American  mills  must  meet  this  competition 
or  go  out  of  business,  which  they  eventually  must  do  sooner  or  later  anyway,  pro- 
viding the  present  unjust  law  is  not  repealed.  While  they  meet  this  competition, 
it  will  mean  less  care  taken  in  the  cuttmg  of  timber  resultmg  in  the  devastation  of 
our  forests  without  any  means  or  protection  given  to  provide  for  care  of  the  forests 
or  reforesting. 

Seventh.  The  importation  of  paper  from  Canada  since  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
reciprocity  has  already  worked  an  injurv  upon  a  number  of  American  workmen,  as 
durmg  the  past  nine  months  a  number  ot  employees  engaged  in  the  paper  trade  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  because  of  the  temporary  closing  aown  of  mills  for 
lack  of  business  or  low  prices,  whichever  the  case  may  be,  another  reason  that  the 
American  workman  should  not  be  sacrificed  or  forced  into  idleness  to  satisfy  news- 
paper publishers  with  class  legislation  and  free  paper. 

Pot  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  believe  and  our  or^nization  has  officially  ^ne 
on  record  ^  asking  for  the  repeal  of  this  so-called  reciprocity  bill.  If  the  United 
States  Government  was  to  remove  tariff  from  all  importations,  I  presume  that  we 
would  then  feel  that  we  were  not  being  discriminated  against,  but  when  the  paper 
trade  is  singled  out  for  attack  after  it  has  been  shown  according  to  record  by  Govern- 
ment experts  that  the  cost  of  producing  paper  in  Canada  is  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  indeed  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  remove  the  continuance  of 
this  injustice. 
Trusting  that  this  will  receive  consideration  at  your  hands,  I  am. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  T.  Caret, 

Pretident'Secretary . 
PABAO&APH  406* 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight:  Provided,  however,  That  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  from  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government  (being  the  product  thereof)  which  does  not  forbid  or 
restrict  In  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  con- 
tractual relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  or  impose  any  export 
duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  either 
directty  or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee 
or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground  wood  prdp,  or  wood 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp:  Provided  further.  That  if  any 
country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  sh^ 
Impose  an  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge,  or  license 
fee,  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  or 
wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  amount  of  such  export 
duty  or  other  export  charge  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duty 
herein  imposed  upon  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  when  imported  directly 
or  indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision 
of  government.  Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  dry  weight;  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight: 
Provided,  That  If  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
government  shall  Impose  an  export  dnty,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional 
charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  chemical  wood  pulp, 
or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  amount  of  such  export 
dnty,  or  other  export  charge,  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the 
duties  herein  imposed  upon  chemical  wood  pulp  when  imported  direcfly  or 
indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of 
government. 

See  Elon  R.  Brown,  page  4724. 
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WOOD  PULP. 

TESTIKOVT  OF  ARTHUR  C.  HASTIIfGS,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE 
AmBICAV  PAPER  AHD  PULP  ASSOCIATIOH,  HEW  TORK 
CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chainnan. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  desires  to 
briefly  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  a  few  facts 
relating  to  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect 
of  the  adverse  tariff  legislation. 

We  understand  from  the  platform  of  the  dominant  party  that  a 
revenue  tariff  is  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States. 

Hie  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  represents  an  investment 
of  some  S400,000,000,  with  an  annual  business,  as  shown  by  the  last 
census  of  the  United  States,  of  some  $300,000,000,  comprising  an  out- 
put of  nearly  800  establishments,  located  in  32  States,  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  employing  some  80,000 
people.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  production  of  tnese  mills  is  of  a 
quality  of  paper  that  could  be  imported  into  this  country,  of  a  value 
of  not  over  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  point  of  shipment,  thereby  coming 
in  free  under  the  value  requirements  of  section  2  of  the  so-called 
reciprocity  act. 

liie  importation  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  years  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  has  constantly  increased  under  the  duties  that  have  pre- 
vailed, and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  and  whom  it  has  menaced  most  seriously 
under  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act.  First,  because  it  has  not  only 
thrown  open  our  doors  to  our  greatest  competitor,  Canada,  for  her 
surplus  production,  but  we  are  in  great  danger  from  other  nations  who 
are  claiming  the  same  privilege.  This  would  flood  our  market  to  such 
an  extent  (through  the  lower  cost  of  production)  that  many  of  the 
mills  would  be  positively  forced  out  of  business,  and  some  would  have 
to  curtail  their  operations  to  the  extent  of  showing  an  actual  loss  in 

operation. 

The  statement  herewith  shows  the  constantly  increasing  importa- 
tions of  paper,  and  manufactures  of,  into  the  Umted  States  since  1880, 
with  the  quantities,  values,  and  duties  collected  under  the  different 
tariff  acts  m  force  in  those  years. 
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At  present,  as  you  are  probablv  aware,  a  large  profwrtion  of 
the  importations  of  paper  and  pulp  are  coming  mto  this  country 
absolutely  free  from  Canada,  and  pulp  from  some  other  uationa. 
While  we  do  not  concede  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Treasury 
is  correct  in  allowing  these  importations  to  come  in  und^  this  ruling, 
we  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  to  the  facts  as  presented  by  the 
importations  for  the  II  months  ending  November,  1912,  Under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States,  if 
enforced  on  all  iniportations,  would  for  the  year,  on  this  basis, 
amount  to  $1,724,726.61,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  present- 
ing to  the  exporters  duties  amounting  to  $575,110,  due  to  section  2 
of  the  reciprocity  act. 

We,  as  an  industry,  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  any 
other  Intimate  mauufacturmg  industry  in  this  country.  We 
believe  that  when  biisiness  is  normal,  and  the  demand  oqual  to  the 
supply,  the  tariff  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  price;  that  in 
times  of  depression  it  is  a  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer 
but  with  the  present  tariff,  under  no  conditions,  are  the  rates  so 
high  but  that  foreign  paper  and  pulp  can,  and  is,  imported  into  this 
countiy. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price  of  all  our  pro- 
duction, probably  more  exactly  than  in  any  other  manufactured 
article.  Our  goods  are  bulky,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  store 
any  quantity  of  paper  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost,  the  result  being 
that,  in  time  of  general  business  depression,  mills  in  order  to  keep 
their  employees  at  work  run  their  plants  even  to  the  extent  of  man- 
ufacturing an  article  that  they  know  they  are  losing  money  on 
When  it  comes  to  the  time  when  their  losses  are  more  than   they 
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can  actuaUy  labor  under,  their  plants  have  to  be  shut  down,  and 
every  pouim  of  paper  and  pulp  imported  into  this  country  during 
such  periods  lessens  the  abiUty  of  the  American  manufacturer  to 
keep  £i8  employees  engaged. 

We  point  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  capital  invested  in  the 
Unitea  States  has  been  very  little  since  the  agitation  which  was 
started  by^ some  of  the  publishers  at  the  time  of  the  co-called  ''Mann" 
investigating  committee,  at  which  time  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  freely  threw  open  their  mills  and  their  books  to  this  com- 
mittee, who  made  as  mil  aii  investigation  as  they  cared  to  make. 
This  committee  recommended  that  one  grade  of  paper  only — news 
paper — was  entitled  to  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  when  made  from  unre- 
stricted wood.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  however,  did  not  include 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  wood  itself,  which  is  the  principal 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper.  Under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  which  you  are  familiar  with,  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  different  grades  of  paper  was  changed  but  little,  except 
on  news  paper,  where  it  was  lowered  from  $6  a  ton  to  $3.75,  with 
a  penalty  attached  of  $2  a  ton  if  the  paper  was  made  from  wood 
that  had  been  restricted.  The  Tariff  Board  made  a  most  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  paper  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
and  unanimously  reported  that  there  was  a  difference  of  $5.35  a 
ton  in  the  cost  between  this  country  and  Canada,  saying  nothing  of 
other  countries. 

While  our  greatest  competitor  in  this  grade  of  paper  is  Canada,  we 
wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  England,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are 
large  producers  of  the  lower  graaes  of  paper;  that  the  principtd 
export  trade  which  is  accessible  to  us  is  almost  entirely  held  oy 
those  countries.  For  instance,  the  South  American  trade  is  largely 
held  by  Germany.  If  thev  were  unable  to  compete  with  us  we 
believe  this  trade  would  be  held  by  our  manufacturers. 

The  present  condition  of  the  paper  business  in  this  country  is  that 
we  are  attacked  in  our  home  market  by  nearly  everjr  countrv  in  the 
world;  that  we  are  shut  out  from  their  markets  by  tariffs  much  higher 
than  the  ones  existing  here  at  present,  the  result  being  that  we  are 
the  dumping  ground  for  every  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  country. 

The  many  different  grades  of  paper  I  understand  are  to  be  repre- 
sented here  to-day,  and  on  behalf  of  their  particular  grade  of  paper, 
the  plea  of  our  association  is  that  this  whole  matter  should  be  treated 
in  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  manner;  that  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  Congress  by  one  class  of  interested  consumers  should  not 
weigh  against  tne  facts  which  are  easily  ascertained  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Taking  up  the  questions  in  order  as  you  have  designated  would  say: 

Schedule  M,  we  desire  that  none  of  the  articles  under  this  schedule 
be  changed  unless  in  your  deliberations  you  should  find,  and  we 
believe  correctly,  that  a  larger  revenue  could  be  obtained  by  an 
increase,  in  many  instances,  of  the  present  duties. 

The  increase  in  importations  by  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  would 
amount  to  very  little;  a  consideraole  increase  m  duties  would  result 
in  a  large  increase  in  revenue  without  serious  interference  with  the 
quantity  imported. 
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Our  experience  is,  as  stated,  that  the  American  market  is  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  surplus  production  of  other  countries;  that  this 
surplus  would  still  be  brought  in  here  almost  irrespective  of  duties 
as  fong  as  they  were  not  prohibitive. 

We  would  recommena  this  simplifying  of  the  wording  under 
Schedule  M,  paragraph  406,  to  read  as  follows : 

Provided^  however,  That  if  any  country,  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division thereof  shaU  forbid  or  restrict  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  or  wood  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wooa  pulp,  the  importation  of  mechanicaUy 
|;round  wood  pulp  from  %uch  countries  shall  be  forbidden  or  similarly  restricted,  or 
if  it  imposes  any  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  chaige  of  anv  kind 
whatsoever,  either  airectly  or  indirectly  upon  any  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp 
or  any  wood  used  in  the  man)|facture  of  wood  pulp,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty 
or  export  charge  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  herein  imposed 
upon  idl  wood  pulp  when  imported  from  such  countiy. 

The  same  wording  should  also  apply  to  chemical  pulp  and  printing 
paper,  and  the  value  should  be  set  at  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Will  you  give  us  the  first  two  or  three  lines  of  that 
again  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  recommend  this  simplihring  of  the 
wording  of  Schedule  M,  paragraph  406,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided^  however.  That  if  any  country',  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  thereoi  shall  forbid  or  restrict  the  importation  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  or  wood  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  meant  to  cover  any  province,  subdivision, 
or  dependency  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Any  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision. 

We  object  to  the  administration  of  the  present  law. 

Finally,  under  a  consistent  poUcy  of  judicious  consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  this  industry,  it  can  and  will  maintain  the  same  rapid 
growth  and  improvement  in  methods.  There  are  abundant  water 
powers,  an  ample  supply  of  suitable  wood  and  other  material  to 
increase  the  production  tnousands  of  tons  annually,  and  particularly 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  there  are  many  undeveloped  water 
powers,  large  supplies  of  suitable  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  tons  of  other  material 
which  are  now  going  to  waste,  such  as  cotton  plant  and  cornstalks, 
seed  delint,  flax,  andmany  other  fibrous  plants. 

We  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  there  has 
recently  been  erected  a  plant — which  expects  to  be  in  operation  in 
March — to  produce  some  10,000  tons  a  year  of  high  grades  of  wrap- 
ping paper.  These  papers  at  present  take  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which,  at  tne  present  valuation,  is  $21  a  ton. 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  have  plants  producing  large  quantities  of  paper. 

The  miUs  in  this  country  making  these  CTades  of  paper  have  not 
run  their  mills  to  capacity  for  several  years,  largely  due  to  the  impor- 
tations and  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  consuming  power 
of  this  country. 

We  make.no  plea  that  we  are  an  infant  industry.  Any  manufac- 
turing industry  in  this  country  that  can  show,  as  we  do,  that  in  32 
years  the  promiction  in  all  kinds  of  paper  has  increased  from  452,000 
tons  per  year  to  6,500,000  tons,  and  that  the  capital  investment  has 
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increased  proportionately,  is  nearly  a  full  grown,  rather  than  an 
infant  industiy;  but  to  continue  the  same  rate  of  growth,  or  to  Uve, 
we  must  have  consideration  and  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  to 
Government  income  as  the  people  from  whom  we  buy,  and  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  our  employees  are  accustomed  to. 

In  proof  of  our  contentions  that  the  activities  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  is  entirely  alon^  the  Une  of  over- 
production, irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  American  institutions, 
mviting  capital  to  invest  in  Canadian  mills,  we  quote  from  their 
buUetin  No.  2747,  dated  New  York,  September  21,  1912,  as  follows: 

"Paper  has  been  offered  in  New  York  State  at  $2.10  delivered. 
The  Canada  Paper  Co.  of  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec,  has  contracted  with 
the  Ohio  Select  Last  (which  is  a  combination  of  papers)  of  35  news- 
papers, for  delivering  approximately  3,000  tons  of  paper  per  annum, 
at  $2.13  destination,  net  30  days.  *  *  *  Freight  rates  varying 
from  13  to  15  cents,  making  the  price  vary  from  $1.95  to  $1.98  f.  o.  b. 
mill.  *  ♦  *  One  very  large  concern  in  the  paper  industry  with 
an  output  approximately  200  tons  a  day,  is  averaging  $1.95  f.  o.  b. 
mill  for  all  of  its  output. 

"Before  next  April  the  total  new  production  of  news  paper  to  be 
thrown  on  the  market  will  approximate  that  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  now  making  the  figures  of  immediate  and  prospective 
developments  exceed  3,000  tons  per  day,  an  amazing  advance  in 
volume." 

The  total  number  of  mills  reported  in  this  statement  as  above  are 
22,  of  which  7  only  are  contemplated  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  370  tons,  or  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated capacity  of  the  new  mills  for  1912  and  1913. 

We  quote  again  from  the  same  bulletin: 

"The  new  mills  already  on  the  market  have  been  adding  575  tons 
per  day  to  the  output.  The  sunmier  decline  in  number  of  pages 
printed  and  in  circulation  due  to  diminished  business  is  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  800  tons  per  day  of  reduced  consumption  in  a  total  of 
4,500  tons  per  day.  Tne  newspaper  strike  and  boycott  in  Chicago 
have  contriouted  somewhat  to  lessen  the  demand  for  paper.'' 

We  are  merely  giving  these  extracts  to  show  the  attitude  of  sup- 
posedly American  institutions  by  openly  gloating  over  an  increased 
production  of  paper  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  admits  in  another 
section  that  the  home  market  at  that  time  was  oversupplied. 

The  American  manufacturers  insist  that  their  market  is  desirable, 
and  that  for  this  market  some  consideration  must  be  given  by  the 
exporting  country.  This  condition  confronting  them  is  more  serious 
as  it  goes  on,  and  we  must  have  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this 
Government. 

We  quote  from  numerous  editorials  and  articles  in  Canadian  papers 
to  prove  that  the  only  desire  of  the  American  publishers  is  to  stimu- 
late overproduction  of  paper,  irrespective  of  where  it  is  to  be  manu- 
factured: 
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QUBBSO'S  ACT  ONLY  A  START— THAT  18  HOW  UNITED  8TATBS  PUBUBHBRfl  BBOABO 
BBMOVAL  OP  EMBABOO— OTHER  GONCBSaiONS  MUST  FOLLOW  NOW — SUBSTANTIAL 
BBQINNINO  TOWARD  SWEEPING  A  WAT  EVERT  RESTRICTION,  THET  SAT. 

New  York,  January  4y  t91S. 

Mr.  John  Norna,  chBixmaii  of  the  committee  on  paper  of  the  American  Publishen' 
AsBOciation,  said  to-day  that  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Council  dl  Quebec  in  re- 
moving the  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  the  Crown  lands  of 
four  lajge  milk,  viz,  Laurentide,  Belgo-Canadian,  Price  Bros,  i,  Co.,  and  Way- 
agamac,  insures  the  admission  into  the  United  States  free  of  import  dutv  of  all  the 
products  of  those  mills  which  have  a  producing  capacity  of  480  tons  per  Jay  of  news 
print  i>aj>er  and  50  tons  per  dav  of  kraft  paper. 

"It  is  inevitable,"  he  said,  ''that  the  otuer  and  smaller  mills  in  that  Province  will 
obtain  a  similar  concesuon  when  they  ask  for  it,  and  that  the  news  print  paper  mills 
in  Ontario  will  be  forced  by  competition  to  obtain  equal  concessions  m>m  that 
Province.  British  Columbia  removed  its  restrictions  last  summer  for  the  Powell 
River  mill. 

''The  action  of  the  Provincial  Government  is  calculated  to  stimulate  new  pro- 
duction in  Canada  to  supply  the  lar^e  and  increasing  market  in  the  United  States." 

Paper  (xmcerM*  belter  profits, — It  is  estimated  as  a  result  of  the  better  conditions 
which  will  attend  the  export  of  paper  from  Canada  because  of  the  alteration  in  the 
policy  of  the  Quebec  Government  concoming  the  export  of  pulp  wood  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Ivaiirentide  Co.  will  be  increased  by  not  less  than  $150,000  per  annum,  and 
those  of  IMce  Bros.  (Ltd.)  by  not  less  than  $100,000  per  annum. 

Other  concerns,  such  as  the  Belgo-Canadian  Co.,  will  realize  much  greater  profits 
in  proportion  to  their  output. 

All  like  concerns  in  Canada,  it  is  expected,  will  share  in  the  prospects  for  greater 
trade  extensions. 

Will  heev  wood  for  their  own  use. — ^As  is  natural,  those  Canadians  who  get  their  mate- 
rial from  tne  lanas  where  there  is  no  embaigo  have  no  desire  to  see  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  is  said  to  be 
due  to  them. 

By  this  it  in  thought  that  the  limit  holders  will  be  enabled  to  get  the  free  entry  for 
their  paper,  but  will,  it  is  understood,  see  that  no  wood  is  exported  from  their  holdings, 
and  keep  it  for  their  own  use,  even  thouf^h  the  restrictions  are  removed. 

During  the  last  12  months  or  so  a  somewhat  critical  situation  has  developed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada.  The  big  profits  made  by  some  of  the  oldar- 
estaolished  concerns  around  1910  created  a  boom  in  the  following  year,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence about  20  new  companies  with  a  capitalization  of  more  than  $40,000,000 
were  incorporated  during  1911. 

The  result  was  overproduction  and  congestion  of  the  market.  So  much  was  this 
the  case  that  some  of  the  newer  firms  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  their  prod- 
uct and  had  to  sell  at  prices  which  only  just  about  covered  the  cost  of  production. 

*  *  *  It  is  to  avoid  this  surtax  that  the  Couin  government  exempts  the  aforesaid 
paper  companies  from  the  prohibition  which  it  decreed  itself.  These  companies  are 
not  interested  in  exporting  the  pulp  wood;  on  the  contrary,  their  interest  is.  now  that 
they  are  establishea  here,  to  convert  it  into  paper;  but  in  order  to  have  their  pro- 
duction reach  its  maximum  it  is  necessary  that  tne  American  market  be  opened  to  them. 

We  may  note  that  the  same  policy  was  adopted  in  British  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  exemption  is  to  aid  the  paper  industry  in  the  Province.  This 
was  likewise  the  purpose  of  the  general  prohibition  imposed  two  vears  ago  to  prevent 
the  export  of  un worked  wood.  Far  from  being  a  restriction,  the  last  act  of  the  Couin 
government  has  for  its  object  the  same  purpose  as  the  decreeing  of  the  prohibition  itself. 

*  ♦  ♦  A  few  months  before  this  agreement  the  go\'eniment  of  Sir  Tx>mer  Couin, 
acceding  to  the  pressing  demand  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper,  had 
prohibited  the  export  of  rough  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  The  purpjose  of  this  pro- 
nibition  was  to  force  the  American  paper  nulls  to  come  and  establish  in  the  Province 
in  order  to  insure  for  themselves  the  raw  material  (pulp  wood),  and  this  purpose  was 
attained,  as  about  15  pulp  factories  came  to  establish  in'  our  territory  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition. 

*  *    *    The  objection  was  ventured  that  these  companies  could  then  sell  their 

Sulp  wood  instead  of  their  paper.    Their  own  interests  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
o  nothing  of  the  kind.    Why  should  thev  sell  pulp  wood  at  a  price  of  from  $5  to  $6 
per  cord,  while  they  may  sell  it  converted  into  paper  at  a  price  of  $50  to  $60  per  ton? 
Upon  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Quebec  Cnronicle  remarks:  "It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  astute  Uncle  Sam  is  likely  to  be  flimflammed  by  any  such  transparent 
device." 
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Ifr.  Harrison.  Section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  is  now  in 
force,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Under  that,  print  paper  made  out  of  wood  cut  on 
freehold  land  is  coming  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  ) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  that  provoke  a  claim  from  any  of  the  nations 
tiiat  under  the  most  favorea  nation  clause  of  our  treaties  with  t^em 
they  were  entitled  to  free  entry  for  their  print  paper  into  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  All  papers  of  a  value  of  4  cents  at  the 
point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  were  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Germany,  particularly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  upon  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  decision  of  the  Treasury  was  that  they  did  not 
at  present  have  that  right,  and  they  therefore  refused. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  upon  what  ground? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  has  been  tried  yesterday  or  the  day  before  in 
the  Customs  Court  here,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  decision  has  not  been  rendered  ? 

&fr.  Hastings.  There  has  been  a  decision  rendered  by  the  apprais- 
ers, but  I  believe  leave  has  been  granted  for  some  further  papers  to 
be  filed.    I  am  not  really  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  that  decision  sustain  the  position  of  the 
importers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  sustained  the  position  of  the  Government, 
which  was  that  they  had  no  right  to  bring  under  those  treaties. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  what  has  been  the  actual  effect  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  ?  Has  it  induced 
any  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  take  off  their  export  tax  upon  lum- 
ber cut  on  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  had  this  effect.  Four  mills  in  Quebec  have 
had  released  to  them  certain  lands  adjacent  to  their  mills  upon  which 
they  can  cut  wood  and  make  their  paper  there,  claiming  they  can 
bring  it  into  this  country  without  paying  duty,  and  that  is  not  only 
newspaper  print,  but  paper  with  a  value  in  the  present  market  of 
3f  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  refers  only  to  the  paper.  They  are  only 
interested  in  getting  the  paper  into  our  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  'Ine  paper.  I  have  already  indicated,  and  given 
ou  extracts  from  Canadian  papers  showing  what  they  expect  to  gain 
y  this. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  tiie  price  of  paper 
under  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  American  mai^et  by  the  importations 
under  section  2  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  been  reduced  no  doubt.  I  should  say, 
roughly,  10  per  cent,  due  to  overproduction  in  Canada.  There  are 
milb  under  construction  and  being  financed,  some  22  ixdlls,  to  make 
3,000  tons  a  day.  The  businesB  is  being  driven  out  of  this  countiy 
into  Canada. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  XB.  MOERIS  OnTTZLEB,  OF   HEW  TORE  CITT, 
BEPBESEVTnrO  THE  AXEBICAV  WOOD  PTJLP  COKPAVT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GmrzLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  before  you  gentlemen 
representing  the  Association  of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,  a 
membership  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State,  as  being  importers  of  wood  pulp.  The  importers,  in  turn, 
represent  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  supply  of  wood  pulp  from  abroad.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  country  does  not  manu- 
facture sufficient  wood  pulp  to  accommodate  the  demand  for  it. 
There  have  been  no  new  pulp  mills  erected  in  this  country  for  some 
years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  existing  woodlands  are  almost  entirely 
m  the  control  of  the  present  owners  of  wood-pulp  mills  or  lumbering 
interests,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  additional  pulp  mills. 

There  are  in  this  country  approximately  800  paperrmanufacturing 
plants,  and  of  these  about  500  use  chemical  pulp,  technically  known 
as  ''sulphite"  pulp  or ''sulphate'' pulp,  there  are  altogether  some  94 
pulp  mills  in  this  country  to  furnish  these  paper  mills  with  their 
raw  material  or  chemical  pulp,  and  of  these  94  pulp  mills  some  76 
have  paper  mills  as  a  part  of  their  own  plant  Snd  do  not  dispose  of 
the  pulp  to  others  who  manufacture  it  mto  paper  and  sell  the  fin- 
ishea  product,  so  that  there  are  only  a  comparatively  few  pulp 
mills  in  this  country  that  manufacture  pulp  for  sale.  Some  of  these 
pulp  mills  that  manufacture  pulp  for  sale  also  have  paper  mills  in 
connection  with  their  plants,  and  these  paper  mills  ao  not  absorb 
the  entire  amount  of  pulp.    Hence,  they  have  some  surplus  to  sell. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  six  pulp  mills  in  this  country 
that  are  operating  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pulp; 
so  that  the  attention  of  this  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  pulp,  should  it  be  contemplated,  would  be  of 
benefit  only  to  these  six  mills  and  would  be  at  the  expense  of  more 
than  400  paper  mills  that  are  obliged  to  buy  their  pulp  in  the  open 
market. 

We  also  ask  this  committee  in  draf  tingthe  new  bill  embody  the  same 
tariff,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  apply  to  European  as  well  as  Canadian 
pulp.  We  imported  from  Canada  last  year  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  imports  of  unbleached  pulp,  and  of  this  about  one  half  was 
admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  otner  half  paid  the  same  duty  as  the 
forei^  .pulp-  We  contend  that  it  is  unfair  competition  and  undue 
discrimination  to  have  Canadian  pulp  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the 
European  pulpsubjected  to  a  duty.  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  any  American 
interests  whatsoever,  and  on  that  account  we  recommend  very 
strongly  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  European 
pulp  and  upon  the  Canadian  pulp. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  suggest  free  trade  on  foreign  pulp,  do  you, 
Mr.  Gintzler. 

Mr.  GiNTZLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  meet  the  free  pulpcoming  in  from  Canada ? 

Mr.  GiNTZLER.  No.  sir;  I  do  not.  There  is  the  other  alternative 
of  levying  the  same  duty  on  Canadian  pulp  and  on  European  pulp. 
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Mr.  FoBDNSY.  They  get  the  pulp  from  deeded  lands  in  Canada 
free! 

Mr.  GiNTZLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  But  there  is  a  duty  on  the  other  because  of  Canada's 
restriction  on  the  Crown  lands  ? 

Mr.  GiNTZLEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How,  then,  would  you  arrange  the  duty  on  foreign 
imported  pulp  to  meet  the  Canadian  pulp,  one  class  of  which  is  free 
and  the  other  dutiable  ? 

Mr.  GiNTZLEB.  By  placing  a  duty  on  the  pulp  which  comes  from 
deeded  lands  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  pulp  now  coming 
in  free  from  Canada,  and  the  pulp  now  on  the  protected  list — let  it 
all  be  protected  1 

Mr.  GiNTZLER.  Yes,  that  would  be  better, fairer,  and  more  equitable. 
During  last  year  some  285,000  tons  of  unbleached  pulp  were  im- 
ported in  this  country  and  178,000  of  bleached  pulp,  netting  a 
revenue  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  This  duty  nas 
not  proven  to  be  any  hardship,  and  it  has  enabled  the  American 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  other  miUs  that  have  chemicsJ 
pulp  mills.  There  is  another  phase  of  this  tariff  to  which  your 
senous  consideration  is  invited.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
given  to  the  subject  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  duty  at  present  on 
chemical  pulp  is  on  a  specific  basis,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
bleached  pulp,  and  one-sixth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  unbleached.  The 
various  grades  of  the  different  classes  of  pulp  do  not  vary  in  market 
value  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  the  average  on  the  foreign  is  only 
about  5  per  cent. 

There  is  a  very  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  on  pulp,  and  that  is  that  all  paper  manufacturers  contract 
for  their  supply  of  pulp  usually  about  a  year  in  advance  of  their 
requirements;  Qiat  is,  during  the  spring  they  will  contract  for  their 
requirements  of  pulp  for  the  following  year,  and  with  an  ad  valorem 
duty  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  the  paper  manufacturer  here 
will  never  Imow  where  he  is  going  to  land,  if  tne  duty  is  made  on  an 
ad  v^orem  basis,  the  duty  to-day  will  figure  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  value  of  the  pulp,  and  in  six  montl^,  if  the  market  is  high,  the 
duty  will  be  correspondingly  higher,  or  if  the  market  is  down,  it 
will  be  lower. 

Chemical  pulps  have  fluctuated  a  great  deal  in  value.  They  are 
to-day  fully  20  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  for 
instance.  So  that,  unless  the  duty  were  retained,  if  it  is  to  be  retained 
on  a  specific  basis,  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  hard- 
ship, without  bringing  to  the  Government  any  corresponding  benefit. 

The  duty  under  the  Dingley  bill  and  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU 
has  been  operating  on  a  specific  basis,  and  it  has  been  satisfactory  in 
its  operations  boui  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importers,  and, 
indirectly,  to  the  consumer  of  paper. 

The  entire  production  of  pulp  in  this  country,  the  maximum  pos- 
sible production,  is  less  than  5,000  tons  a  day.  The  importations  of 
this  article  from  Europe  and  from  Canada  have  been  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  production  m  this  country,  and  this  25  per  cent  represents 
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simply  the  amount  which  the  American  mills  could  not  supply — ^that 
is,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  supply  that  additional  quantity, 
and  any  additional  tariff  based  on  pulp  would  simply  be  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  of  this  pulp. 

The  following  brief  was  tiled  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Wood  Pulp  Importers: 

In  RE  Schedule  M. 

To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  WMhinffton,  D.  C. 

SiBS:  We,  the  Association  of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers,  representing 
76  per  cent  of  the  importations  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  appear  before  you  with 
reference  to  Schedule  M,  pulp,  paper,  and  books,  particularly  with  ref^ence 
to  section  406  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

Paper  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States, 
there  being  763  plants  now  in  operation  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  raw 
material  entering  largely  Into  the  manufacture  of  paper  Is  chemical  wood  pulp, 
generally  known  as  sulphite,  sulphate,  or  Kroft  pulp.  Ttie  present  duty  on  this 
material  is  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  dry. weight,  if  unbleached,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight,  if  bleached.  There  is,  however, 
this  exception  to  l>e  noted :  If  imported  from  Canada,  wh^i  manufactured  from 
wood  on  the  exportation  of  which  there  is  no  export  restriction,  it  is  now 
admitted  free  of  duty  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  the  Canadian  redprocity 
act,  which  became  effective  July  26,  1911. 

Of  the  763  paper  mills  now  in  operation  In  the  United  States,  538  paper 
mills  use  chemical  pulp  in  their  manufacture.  There  are  in  this  country  94 
mills  manufacturing  chemical  pulps,  having  a  maximum  capacity  of  8,363  tons 
of  unbleached  pulp  per  day  and  1,165  tons  of  bleached  pulp  per  day.  Of  these 
mills  only  18  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  pulp ;  the  other  76  pulp  mills  have  paper 
mills  also,  which  use  up  their  entire  production  of  pulp.  Of  the  18  mills 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  pulp,  12  have  paper  mills  in  connection  with  their  pulp 
mills,  and  sdl  only  such  portions  of  their  product  of  pulp  as  is  in  excess  of 
their  own  requirements  at  their  paper  mills,  so  there  are  really  only  6  chemical 
sulphite  pulp  mills  in  this  country  actually  engaged  in  the  exclusive  manu- 
fticture  and  sale  of  their  product  These  6  mills  have  a  maximum  dally 
capacity  of  635  tons,  of  which  430  tons  Is  bleached  pulp  and  206  tons  un- 
bleached pulp. 

It  is  impossible  for  our  domestic  mills  to  supply  sufficient  pulp  for  oor  paper 
mills,  and,  on  account  of  the  Increased  manufacture  and  consumption  of  paper 
in  this  country,  the  Importations  of  chemical  pulp  have  largely  Increased. 

No  new  pulp  mills  have  been  erected  in  this  country  since  some  years,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  suitable  woodlands  in  the  United  States.  Existing  wood- 
lands are  now  owned  or  controlled  largely  by  present  pulp  and  paper-mill 
owners  or  lumber  concerns,  making  it  difficult  for  prospective  pulp  manufac- 
turers to  hope  for  any  opportunity  of  profltable  competition. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  brief  read  before  and  filed  with  this  committee 
at  the  hearing  November  21,  1908,  and  printed  in  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, 1908-9,  page  6021.  The  conditions  of  the  industry  therein  described  are 
still  prevailing.  The  cost  of  the  production  of  pulp  in  Burope  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  five  years  owing  to  the  increased  scarcity  and  resulting 
enhanced  cost  of  wood  and  higher  cost  of  la%or,  coal,  ocean  freights,  etc. 

Foreign  pulps  command  a  higher  price  than  domestic  on  account  of  their 
higher  quality.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  unbleached 
chemical  pulp  Is  under  an  additional  cost  of  about  $10  per  ton,  and  of  bleached 
pulp  about  $12  per  ton,  on  account  of  charges  for  packing,  foreign  Inland 
freight,  ocean  freight.  Importer's  profit  and  duty,  of  which  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  the  advantage ;  consequently  the  foreign  pulp  must  be  and  is  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  domestic,  and  the  market  to-day  for  foreign  pQlpa  rules 
from  |8  to  $4  per  ton  higher  than  for  domestic.  This  comparatively  small 
difference  is  made  possible  only  by  the  economies  of  manufacture  which  are 
being  taken  advantage  of  so  generally  in  Europe  and  so  generally  neglected  in 
this  country.    For  instance,  with  the  exception  of  one  mill  here,  all  mU.ls  i^ 
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this  country  bnni  sali^iir  to  generate  their  snlpburous-acid  gases  nsed  In  cook- 
ing the  pnlp ;  but  abroad  the  mills  generally  burn  pyrites  to  get  their  sulphurous- 
scM  SEseSi  resulting  in  a  saving  in  cost  of  about  |2  per  ton  of  pulp. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  pulp  to  use  the 
most  modem  methods,  no  chemical  sulphite  pulp  mill  has  failed  In  business 
since  the  last  16  years. 

Ehirtng  the  year  1912  some  285,000  tons  of  unbleached  pulp,  trpon  which  ahout 
1000.000  duty  has  been  paid,  were  imported,  and  during  the  same  period  about 
78,000  tons  of  bleached  pulp,  subject  to  a  duty  of  about  |890,000,  were  imported, 
thus  netting  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  over  $1,250,000  for  the  year. 
From  these  amounts  of  importations  46,000  tons  of  unbleached  pulp— about 
one-sixth  of  the  quantity — came  from  Canada,  and  from  this  about  one- 
half  was  admitted  free  of  duty.  Of  the  bleached-pulp  importations  some  6,000 
tons — about  one-thirteenth  of  the  quantity  Imported — came  from  Canada,  all 
firee  of  duty. 

We  ask  that  Buropean  pulps  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Canadian, 
as  we  consider  the  competition  unfair  and  unreasonably  discriminative,  and  at 
present  of  benefit  only  to  the  Canadian  mills,  without  any  corresi)ondiug  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  any  American  Interests. 

Any  additional  burdens  placed  upon  pulp  may  possibly  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  very  few  pulp  mills  who  manufacture  their  product  for  sale,  but  It 
would  add  a  heavy  load  to  the  nearly  400  paper  manufacturers  In  this  country 
who  are  obliged  to  buy  their  pulp,  and  It  would  place  them  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage with  the  other  paper  mills  having  their  own  chemical  pulp  mills. 

We  further  desire  to  point  out  to  your  honorable  body  the  importance  of 
retaining  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  whatever  It  may  be,  on  a  specific  basis  in- 
stead of  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  The  value  of  pulp,  whether  bleached  or 
unbleached,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest  of  each  class  does  not  vary 
in  the  average  more  than  15  per  cent  and  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  variation 
in  market  values  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  An  ad  valorem  duty  gives  rise 
to  differences  in  opinion  as  to  market  values,  and  exposes  the  Importer  to 
severe  penalties  for  possible  unintentional  undervaluations,  and  gives  the  op- 
iwrtunlty  to  unscrupulous  Importers  to  undervalue  importations  and  thus 
cause  unfair  competition  to  others  engaged  in  this  Industry. 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  on  the  wood  pulp 
schedule  on  a  specific  basis,  has  been  satisfactorily  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  Importer,  and  we  most  strongly  urge  upon  you  not  to  make  any  change  in 
this  respect 

We  have  tried  to  make  our  brief  short,  and  have  not  gone  to  any  exhaustive 
length  on  any  of  the  points  to  which  your  attention  is  called.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  still  more  clearly  before  you,  we  make 
herewith  r^sum^  of  the  questions  Involved : 

First  The  tariff  on  pulp  should  not  be  advanced  for  reasons  mentioned. 

Second.  European  pulp  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  Canadian  pulps. 

Third.  The  tariff,  if  continued,  should  be  continued  on  a  specific  basis  and 
not  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Association  of  Amebioan  Wood  Pulp  Impostbhs. 

Members:  J.  Andersen  ft  Co.,  Atterbury  Bros.  (Inc.),  Ira  L.  Beebe  ft  Co., 
Frederick  Bertuch.  E.  Butterworth  ft  Co.,  Castle,  Gottheil  ft  Overton,  Alton 
Pannce,  Rudolf  Helwlg,  C.  F.  Hubbs  ft  Co.,  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  C.  W.  Rantonl 
Co.,  Felix  Salomon  ft  Co.,  E.  M.  S.  Sergeant  Co. 

STATEMEBTT  OF  F.  I.  STEWART,  MUEBTSVILLE,  PA. 

MuRRYSViLLE,  Pa.,  Fehfuoory  10, 1913. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chtrirman  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Houue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  thought  proper  by  those  who  are  interested  with  myself  in  bring- 
ing quickly  mto  practical  use  an  entirely  new  system  or  process  of  treatment  for  the 
production  of  paper  pulp,  that  1  should  nave  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing  before  the 
committee  at  an  appointed  time.    Unfortimately,  it  happened  that  the  hearings  on 
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the  paper  schedule  were  closed  before  we  received  word  that  the  date  fixed  for  them 
was  alr^idy  past  and  the  hearings  closed. 

In  that  case  I  felt  free  to  adopt  your  suggestion  that  I  submit  a  brief  on  the  question 
for  consideration  by  the  committee. 

I  beg  to  say  that  our  motive  in  this  matter  is  entirely  unpartisan  and  without  any 
desire  at  all  to  advocate  any  immediate  modification  of  the  pulp  or  paper  schedule. 
But  we  realize  Uiat  we  are  responsible  for  brinc:mg  into  use  this  new  system  of  pulp 
manuf^ture  so  as  to  supply  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  paper  trade  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  cellulose  proaucts.  In  ite  practical  application,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  this  innovation  means  reallv-  a  new  mdustry, 
and  one  of  such  a  nature  as  will  enable  the  general  public  to  largely  share  in  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it.  The  great  value  of  the  new  process  nas  now  been  fully 
demonstrated,  not  only  in  its  capacity  to  supply  pulp  or  cellulose  of  superior  quality 
at  a  very  low  cost,  but  in  such  abunaance  aom  otherwise  waste  natural  sources  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  supply  will  never  fall  short  of  meeting  the  existing  need  or 
the  demand  for  it  at  any  time  m  the  future. 

At  this  time  we  simply  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
probably  very  soon  after  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration  it  is  our  purpose  to 
establidb  the  business  of  pulp  production  under  the  new  system  throughout,  the 
country  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  reco^ize,  as  we  think  all  do  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  me  existing  conditions  which  are  limiting  the  supply,  increas- 
ing the  cost,  and  lowering  the  grade  of  paper  as  now  produced,  that  a  crisis  is  impend- 
ing when  a  paper  famine  will  exist  witnout  an)r  visiole  means  of  relief. 

We  tidke  pleasure,  however,  in  saving  that  in  this  handicapped  condition  of  the 
paper  trade  we  propose  to  provide  tne  means  of  supplying  the  existing  need  and  to 
prevent  any  misapprehension  that  at  any  time  in  the  niture  the  natural  supply  from 
this  new  source  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

This  might  justly  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  or  incredible  statement  if  it  were 
not  that  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  fibrous  cellulose,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  all  plant  structure  and  is  immeasurably  the  most  abundant  of  all 
organic  products  the  world  over,  is  thus  made  directly  available  for  this  use.  In 
short,  we  have  the  whole  vegetable  world  under  our  control  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
long  as  plant  life  is  maintained  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have  in  that  the  guar- 
anty that  the  supply  of  paper  stu£f  will  never  be  exhausted.  At  present  paper,  good 
and  bad,  is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  only  three  sources — linen  and  cotton  rags 
and  wood. 

It  is  said  that  any  one  of  the  laige  American  or  London  papers  consumes  each  day 
fully  10  acres  of  an  average  forest.  We  hope  to  supply  the  newspapers  with  a  much 
better  quality  of  paper  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  at  a  lower  cost.  That  and  the 
raw  material  from  which  a  standard  Quality  of  book  and  writing  paper  is  now  pro- 
ducible will  be  supplied  from  the  wud  growths  of  reeds  and  coarse  grasses  of  our 
marshes,  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  forests  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  and 
the  waste  products  of  our  fields.  What  remains  of  our  forests  can  be  put  to  a  better 
use  than  for  the  production  of  mechanical  wood  pulp.  It  requires  at  least  30  years 
of  growth  before  a  forest  tree  can  be  made  use  of  economically  for  that  puipose.  But 
the  marsh  and  junele  and  other  waste  products  are  the  growths  of  a  single  summer, 
renewed  for  us  wiuiout  cost  or  care  every  year,  and  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
If  the  proper  conservation  of  what  is  yet  left  of  our  forest  resources  has  come  to  be 
just  now  a  matter  of  much  public  concern,  is  it  not  equally  important  that  we  should 
now  turn  to  practical  account  these  other  resources  which  we  have  been  despising 
as  worse  than  wortliless  by  appropriating  and  devoting  them  to  this  newly  discovered 
use? 

We  respectfully  submit  for  consideration  by  the  committee  the  focts  in  this  vtL&c 
as  we  know  them  to  be,  not  asking  for  any  moidification  of  existing  tariff  rates  affeot- 
inff  pulp  or  paper  imports,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  committee  witli 
information  as  to  the  results  of  this  discovery,  which  of  course  the  committee  here- 
tofore has  not  possessed,  and  which  they  are  entitled  to  have  in  consideration  of  the 
subject  now  before  them. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  alonff  with  this  a  booklet  just  issued  (on  tile),  which 
explains  the  matter  more  fully  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  as  above. 
Very  respectfully,  youn, 

F.  L.  Stewabt. 
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B£I£F  OF  THE  BATTLE  ISLAlfD  PAPEB  CO.,  FUITON,  H.  T. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  January  tO,  1919. 
HoiL  08CAS  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommUtee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sib:  It  would  seem  that  a  simple  statement  of  facts  regarding  tlie 
chemical-pulp  Industry  of  the  United  States  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  retain  for  the  industry  the  same 
meager  duties  that  it  now  holds. 

In  looking  over  a  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1008 
I  find  some  statistics  which,  as  far  as  the  total  production  of  chemical  pulp  in 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  have  been  very  little  changed ;  in  other  words, 
the  business  has  not  been  attractive  and  very  little  capital  has  been  invested 
in  mills  for  the  production  of  chemical  pulp.  There  has  been  some  develop- 
ment but  it  has  been  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  plants  where  the 
sulphite  produced  is  used  by  the  mills  themselves  in  paper.  In  the  meantime 
the  importations  of  foreign  pulp  have  enormously  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 

Monthly   importations  for  11   months  ending  Nov.  SO,   1912. 


Jtnuary  to  June,  indosive. 

July 

Aagust 

September 

October 

November ........•••• 


Total 

Rereooe  under  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 


Chemical, 
unbleached. 


Tont. 
125,474 
26.176 
24,233 

•  26,946 
28.132 
21,986 


Chemical, 
bleached. 


252,947 


1948,551.25 


Tont. 
88,522 
7,149 
6,546 
6,741 
7,123 
6,381 


71,462 


S357,310 


Comparative  table  of  imports  chemical  pulp  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 

countries. 


Unbleached,  tons. 

Bleached,  tons. 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911- 

Canada 

36,567 
126,190 

35,908 
166.178 

29.372 
183.536 

10,272 
51,632 

6,376 
70,469 

7,609 

Other  countries 

iii6,666 

>40.000 

78,813 

Total 

110,000       162.757 

202,081 

212,908 

40,000 

61,904 

76,845 

86,422 

1  Figures  for  last  hall  year,  59,670  tons;  first  half,  estimated, 
s  Figures  for  last  half  year,  18,063  tons;  first  half,  estimated. 

Total  iweirae  under  Payne- Aldrfch  Act: 

1906 $566,300.00 

1909 919.858.75 

1910 1,142,028.75 

1911 1,230,515.00 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  this  enormous  increase  in  importations  is  going  on  the 
domestic  mills  have  been  unable  to  operate  their  plants  to  their  capacity.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  the  11  months  of  1912  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  the  consumer  of  paper  in  this  country  if  abolished  by 
the  Government.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  collection  of  duties  is  no  impo- 
sition <m  the  buyer  of  paper.    There  can  be  no  dopbt  as  to  the  lower  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Qennany,  and  Finland*  as  compared  witb  costs  In 
this  country.  The  constantly  increasing  amount  of  pulp  being  exported  from 
these  countries  thoroughly  demonstrates  the  large  increasing  production  in  those 
countries,  and  overproduction  will  seek  the  markets  available. 

The  fact  that  the  chemical  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States  have  made  little  or 
no  profit  for  the  several  years  they  have  been  In  operation  and  the  foreigners, 
in  spite  of  the  duties,  have  increased  their  shipments  into  this  country,  should 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  compete  with  our  manufacture.  The  greatest  fear 
that  the  American  manufacturer  has  to-day  is  the  development  of  this  class  of 
mills  in  Finland,  where  Russian  cheap  labor  is  available  and  enormous  tracts  of 
virgin  forest  woodlands  are  available  at  a  very  low  figure. 

The  impression  is  quite  prevlent  that  spruce  wood  is  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  pulp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  available 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Census  shows  that  In  the  year 
1009,  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  manufactures  of  chemical  pulp, 
53  per  cent  was  other  than  spruce,  principally  hemlock,  and  over  9  per  cent  was 
slab  wood  and  other  mill  waste,  thus  demonstrating  that  certain  waste  products 
are  absolutely  utilized  that  would  otherwise  be  a  total  waste. 
Yours,  re^)ectfully, 

Thomas  Hithtib, 
President  Battle  Island  Paper  Oo. 


No.  448  S.  Customs  Canada, 

Port  of  Montreal,  December  2,  191$» 
Messrs.  Battle  Island  Papeb  Co., 

Fulton,  N,  7. 

Deab  Sibs  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  beg  to 
Inform  you  that  the  duty  on  pulp  wood  imported  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  is  25  per  cent 

Yours,  truly,  R.  S.  White, 

Collector  of  Customs. 

THE  AKEBICAH  PEOTECTIVE  TAKIFF  LEAGUE  SE  PAPEB  AHD 

PULP  nmusTBT. 

New  York,  Januarff  SO,  191S. 
Hon.  OsoAR  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  i>.  C. 

In  re  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  instructed  to  hand  yY>u  official  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  m  annual  meeting  assembled  on  Thursday, 
January  16,  1913,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the  resolution  be  made  a  portion 
of  the  record  in  connection  with  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

''Recognizing  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  producing  industries  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  great  body  of  American  wageeamera,  has  been  built  up  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff  policy,  tne  American  Protective  Tariff  League  at  its  annual  meeting  uiges 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  President-elect,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  different  committees  of  (Congress  and  the  Senate,  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  so  that  unre^lated  foreign  com- 
petition may  not  force  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  curtail  their  production  or 
reduce  wages  to  compete  with  the  lower  level  which  prevails  abroad. 

We  earnestly  ui^ge  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  be  given  the  same  just  and  fair 
treatment  that  is  given  to  otner  industries,  in  order  that  growth  and  ejpanaioa^  in- 
stead of  stagnation  and  decay,  may  once  more  become  the  record  of  a  great  Amencaa 
industry. 

''Through  the  reciprocity  act.  passed  at  the  1911  session  of  Congress,  providing  lor 
the  free  entry  ci  paper  and  pulp  into  the  United  States  from  Qaaada,  althou^  th» 
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other  proviflioiis  of  the  act  were  nullified  through  Canada's  failure  to  pass  a  reciprocal 
act,  the  American  market  to-day  is  being  rained  through  the  enormous  importation  of 
the  lower  grades  of  paper,  which,  in  turn,  is  affecting  all  grades  of  paper  and  pulp. 
The  remo>^  of  this  duty  has  already  resulted  in  drivmg  capital  and  labor  out  of  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  and  there  is  grave  danger,  by  this  favor  having  been 
granted  to  Canada,  of  involving  the  United  States  m  certain  diplomatic  complica- 
tions with  other  countries  by  reason  of  the  'favored-nation '  clause  in  our  treaties. 

*^Now,  therefore f  be  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  calls 
upon  the  President,  the  partv  in  power,  and  its  representatives,  the  Cong^ress,  and 
upon  all  manufacturers  and  Others  who  believe  in  the  principle  of  fair  play^  if  not  pro- 
tection, to  use  their  efforts  to  secure  the  rescinding  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act, 
thereby  rectifying  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  a  great  industry;  and  asks  that  if  a 
general  tariff  revision  is  imdertaken,  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  will  be  put  upon 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  American  manufacturing  mdustry.'' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

[sxalJ  Thb  American  pKOTEcnvB  Tariff  Lba^ub. 

W.  F.  Wakbmak, 

Treaeiurer  and  General  Secretary, 

STATEXEITT  OF  TEE  TOVA WANDA  (S.  T.)  BOAED  &  PAPEE 

CO.,  BOX-BOAED   MAHUFACTUEEES. 

ToNAWANDA,  N.  Y.,  January  J8, 191 S, 
Hon.  J.  8.  SncMONS, 

Congretaman^  WaskingUm,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  combination  box  boards  and  wood- 
pulp  board.  We  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Canadian  border.  Before  the  tariff 
was  reduced  on  pulp  about  two  years  ago  we  were  in  favor  of  same  for  the  reason  that 
we  buy  all  of  our  pulp  and  do  not  manufacture  any,  and  we  thought  that  we  could 
buy  the  pulp  for  less  money  and  save  |1.70  that  the  customs  charged  for  importation 
of  same.  We  found,  however,  that  the  Canadian  people  instead  of  reducing  the 
price  of  pulp  they  advanced  same  not  onlv  for  the  amoimt  of  the  duty  but  more. 

When  we  came  to  Tonawanda  we  paid  $18  per  ton  for  pulp  from  the  MacLaren 
people,  of  Buckingham.  Quebec,  and  this  went  on  year  after  year  for  four  years,  and 
we  received  the  best  pulp  in  the  country  for  that  price.  We  have  been  manufacturers 
here  for  10  years.  Last  year  the  best  price  we  could  make  with  the  MacLaren  people 
mm  122.50,  and  we  imderstand  that  they  are  now  free  from  importation  duty.  We 
have  our  letters  to  show  the  prices  which  they  made  us  at  the  above-stated  time. 

There  has  been  more  ground  wood  in  the  last  year  than  ever  before  on  account  of 
the  immense  rain  &Us,  and  if  anything  pulp  should  be  cheaper,  but  instead  it  is  a 
great  deal  higher. 

Now,  we  do  not  make  print  paper,  and  we  have  not  been  asked  to  write  you  by  any 
cambination,  aasociadon,  or  party,  but  we  believe  that  if  they  lower  the  tanf!  on  print 
paner  the  Canadian  people  will  reap  the  harvest  and  the  American  people  will  suffer. 

reisonally  I  can  see  it  no  other  way.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  having  the  tariff 
lowered  on  wood  pulp  when  it  first  came  up,  but  I  have  changed  my  attitude  since 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  had  any  benefit  of  it,  and  I  think  that  the  committee 
dMMild  go  slow  in  lowering  the  tariff  not  only  on  paper  and  pulp  but  on  otiier 
cammo£tie8. 

Very  truly,  yoiurs,  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co., 

L.  Newman,  President. 

PARAGRAPH  407. 

SheatUng  paper  and  roofing  felt,  ten  per  centom  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  40$. 

Pilfer  masse  or  filter  slock,  composed  wholly  or  im  pari  of  wood  pulp, 
wood  flour,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
flltoen  per  oemtum  ad  valorem. 
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PASAGSAPH  409. 

Printing  paper  (other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  handmade  or 
machine  handmade  paper,  Japan  paper,  and  imitation.  Japan  paper  by  what- 
ever name  known),  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  books 
and  newspapers,  but  not  for  covers  or  bindings,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  valued  at  not  above  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound,  three- 
sixteenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  two  and  one-fourth  cents  and 
not  above  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  valued  above  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  four 
cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  four  cents 
and  not  above  five  cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued 
above  five  cents  per  pound,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  gov- 
ernment shall  forbid  or  restrict  in  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law, 
order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly) 
or  impose  any  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or 
otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  printing  paper  when  im- 
ported either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province, 
or  other  subdivision  of  government,  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  per  pound  when  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by 
such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  upon 
printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

NEWS  PRINT  PAPER. 
TESTIMOlfT  OF  ELOV  R.  BROWV. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear for  the  news  print  mills  of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  industry  of  paper  you  were  recently  informed 
about  by  other  speakers. 

I  would  hke  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  invested 
in  the  news  print  mills  S100;000,000,  and  that  their  present  rate  of 
production  in  this  country  is  1,384,000  tons,  and  the  value  of  their 
product  $60,000,000  a  year.  Their  annual  production  is  about  six- 
tenths  of  the  amount  in  the  investment. 

I  noticed  that  one  member  of  the  committee  inquired  if  the  capital 
invested  did  not  include  their  woodlands.  Of  course  in  examining 
the  capitalization  of  the  companies  that  would  undoubtedly  be 
true;  but  taking  the  figures  of  the  census,  the  census  is  not  of  the 
woodlands,  but  of  the  plants  as  reported  in  the  census.  The  prices 
of  this  news  print  paper  in  1880  was  $169  per  ton,  in  1890,  $68  a  ton, 
in  1900,  $44.64  a  ton;  and  it  has  remained,  generally  speakixig,  at 
that  figure  to  this  day.  There  have  been  some  variations,  of  course^ 
risin^above  that  figure  and  falling  below  that  figure :  but  the  statis- 
tics show,  as  the  committee  can  readily  ascertain,  tnat  the  average 
price  has  been  about  $44  a  ton  during  that  entire  period. 

New  York  led  all  other  States  in  this  industry  in  the  last  three 
censuses,  and  she  has  now  practically  one-third  of  the  news  print  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  She  has  a  very  large  percentage,  something 
like  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  paper  industry  of  flie  Unit^  State8,^nd 
nearly  33 J  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  news  print  paper.  In  1899 
New  York  produced  374,808  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $15,000,000. 
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There  are  30  separate  establishments  in  the  State,  5  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  International  Paper. Co. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  efficiency,  and  it  has  been  su^ested 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  price  at  $44  a  ton  since  1900  indicates  a 
lack  of  efficiency,  or  else  a  combination  on  the  part  of  paper  companies 
for  keeping  up  the  price.  And  I  will  indicate  to  you  very  briefly  now, 
and  more  fully  upon  my  brief,  a  perfect  answer  to  that.  The  rela- 
tive hours  of  wages  have  been  reduced  in  the  paper  trade  since  1900, 
by  16  per  cent — ^that  is,  between  1900  and  1907,  16  pjer  cent,  and 
considerably  lower  since  that  date,  the  statistics  not  being  available 
since  1907;  while  the  same  statistics  from  the  census  show  that  the 
increase  in  wages  during  that  period  have  been  50  per  cent;  and  the 
wages  have  increased  since  1907  at  least  15  per  cent  more. 

The  International  Paper  C!o.,  the  statistics  of  which  are  readily, 
obtainable,  averaged  15  cents  an  hour  in  1900,  and  26  cents  an  hour 
in  1912,  or 73per cent  increase.  The  hourlv  wage  in  the  woolen  mills 
in  Northern  United  States,  as  shown  by  tne  Tariff  Board  report,  is 
15  cents;  in  weaving  cotton,  18  cents;  and  in  eastern  paper  mills,  25 
cents. 

This  increase  in  wages  between  1900  and  1909,  amoimtin^  to  50  per 
cent,  indicated  in  and  of  itself  alone,  figuring  upon  the  production,  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  7  per  cent  must 
be  credited  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mills  in  producing  paper  at  the  same 
price  as  in  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  it  appears  from  the  Forest 
Products  of  .the  United  States  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  that 
there  were  921,882  cords  consumed  in  New  York  in  1909.  This  pulp 
wood  increased  from  $4.95  in  1900  to  $8.62  in  1909 — an  increase, 
which  it  is  computed  upon  a  basis  of  the  wood  used  in  1909  in  New 
York  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  $3,400,000,  or  8^  per  cent  more, 
showing  there  an  increase  in  wages  and  in  material  or  at  least  15  per 
cent  in  the  production  of  paper,  although  the  price  has  remained 
stationary.  These  are  very  conservative  figures  and  are  not  exag- 
gerated. Domestic  spruce  in  1900  co«t  $4.82,  and  imported  spruce 
m  1909  cost  $11.34.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  the  absence  of 
statistics  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  myself  to  show  some  basis 
upon  which  it  could  be  ascertained  wnat  was  being  made  in  the  paper 
trade,  as  it  is  now  being  managed. 

I  come  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  centers 
for  producing  news  print.  There  are  eight  or  nine  mills  there,  two 
of  which  are  ownea  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  I  find  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  has  paid  per  ton,  upon  this  production, 
in  the  way  of  dividends  for  the  last  10  years.  $2.13  a  ton. 

Now,  when  you  remember  that  the  annual  production  of  the  news 
print  nodlls  is  only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tne  mills,  as  recorded  in 
that  census,  you  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  return  upon  the  capital 
invested;  $2.13  would  be  only  about  5  per  cent  upon  $44,  and  $44 
is  only  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  investment  to  produce  that  $44. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Is  that  the  Black  River  region  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Black  River  region,  yes.  There  are  two  mills  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.  there.  I  have  collated  the  statistics 
showing  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  per  ton  produced  and  sold  of 
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paper  from  all  of  the  mills,  either  located  in  Jefferson  County  or  having 
their  generd  offices  in  the  county.  I  find  of  the  Remington-Martin 
Mill,  not  located  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  but  having  its  general 
offices  there,  and  built  and  financed  in  that  county,  that  in  the  last 
11  years  they  have  paid  an  average  of  $1.39  a  ton  in  dividends  upon 
the  tons  of  paper  produced  and  sold ;  and  I  find  in  the  West  End  Paper 
Co.  that  it  nas  paid  dividends  of  94  cents  per  ton.  The  other  figures 
I  will  supply  in  my  brief. 

But  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  briefly  about  this  is  the 
fact  that  since  1902  or  1903  they  have  been  paying  dividends  per 
tons  produced  of  $3.22,  $3.15,  $3.10,  $2.96,  $2.88,  $2.13,  $0.99,  $1.08, 
$0.95,  $0.92,  or  an  average  dividend  per  ton  of  $2.13,  and  that  every 
one  of  them  has  been  cut  in  two  or  divided  in  three  in  the  last  10 
.years  in  the  amount  that  it  has  paid  per  ton,  and  there  are  three  of 
thede  mills  that  have  never  paid  a  dividend  during  the  entire  time. 
I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  collated  the  statistics  for  the 
entire  State  of  New  York,  but  you  will  understand  that  in  the  brief 
time  I  was  given  that  that  was  not  practicable;  but  I  was  in  a  position 
to  get  Uiese  statistics  and  get  theni  accurately,  and  I  thougnt  they 
would  throw  some  light,  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  upon  the 
state  of  the  enterprise. 

Now,  this  increased  cost  of  materiak  and  this  increased  cost  of 
wages,  coupled  with  the  increased  cost  of  construction  and  replace- 
ment, whicn  has  been  at  leas^25  per  cent  greater  in  the  last  year  than 
it  was  10  years  ago,  which  applies  to  at  feast  one-half  of  the  invest- 
ment, shows  that  there  has  been  an  actual  and  literal  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  making  a  ton  of  paper  of  at  least  15  per  cent  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  does  that  decline  of  price  correspond  with  the 
decline  of  price  in  other  competitive  countries  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  decline  in  other  countries?  You  mean  the 
price?  I  can  not  give  you,  for  instance,  the  statistics  for  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Sweden;  they  are  not  available.  I  know  something 
about  them  in  Canada,  and  I  will  speak  about  that  in  a  moment.  I 
did  not  take  upon  myself  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  those  statistics 
of  the  European  countries,  although  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  them 
to  the  committee  if  they  would  Uke  it. 

Now,  this  diows  that  the  miUs  have  been  efficient,  so  that  in  10 
years  they  have  not  raised  the  price,  although  the  increased  cost  of 
production  was  from  $6  to  $9  per  ton— one  of  the  most  creditable 
showings  in  manufactiu*e  that  this  country  can  produce. 

The  Canadian  industry,  which  is  the  inaustry  to  which  your  atten- 
tion should  be  particularly  attracted  at  this  time,  has  a  very  inter- 
eating  history.  In  1881  there  was  invested  in  Canada  $2,500,000;  in 
1006,  $23,000,000.  The  best  obtainable  information  as  to  the  growth 
of  news  print  manufacturing  business  in  Canada  is  that  in  1910  they 
producea  128,000  tons;  in  1911, 151,000  tons;  in  1912,  201,000  tons; 
and  in  1913  they  will  have  an  output  of  400,000  tons,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent — ^practically  all  since  the  passage 
of  the  reciprocity  act.  Now,  the  statistics  are  not  avilable  from  the 
Canadian  census  down  to  so  late  a  time.  All  of  these  developments 
in  Canada  have  been  made  within  a  very  short  time;  but  aU 
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most  reliable  newspapers  and  financial  reyiews  give  them.  For 
instance,  the  Toronto  Globe  of  January  2,  1913,  says: 

The  lemarkable  feature  of  this  development  has  been  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  new  mill9  devoted  to  news  print,  these  mills  representing  the  last  wora  in  mill 
dffijcning,  in  capacity  of  paper  machines,  and  in  rapidity  of  production, 

which  will  increase  their  production  1,200  tons  a  day.  There  is  a 
producing  capacity  in  the  mills  in  the  united  States  of  5,000  tons  a 
day.  So  from  this  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Cana- 
dian development  to  this  date. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which  was 
represented  on  this  hearmg  to-day  by  Mr.  Norris,  last  May  published 
an  authoritative  account  from  tnat  association,  showing  tnat  there 
were  news  print  mills  in  Canada  which  would  add  to  their  production 
1,000  tons  a  day,  and  they  give  tftie  dates  upon  which  tJiose  mills 
will  enter  into  manufacture. 

Now,  the  importations  from  Canada  are  as  follows:  1909,  22,728; 
1910,  54,154;  1911,  54,484;  1912,  74,000  tons.  But  this  does  not 
indicate  all  that  is  going  on.  If  you  take  the  monthly  report  for 
1912,  the  first  11  months  of  whicn  are  given,  you  will  see  that  it 
starts  out  there  with  an  importation  of  9,000,000  pounds  in  January, 
and  goes  on  increasing  until  there  is  aji  importation  in  November  of 
nearfy  22,000,000  pounds  a  month;  indicatmg  that  the  importation 
this  coming  year  will  be  150,000  tons. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  urging  this  committee  to 
take  a  protectionist  view  of  this  enterprise;  but  we  are  here  to 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  duty  oi  $3.75  a  ton  on  news  print 
paper,  mainly  paper  costing  not  more  than  2  J  cents  a  pound — if  that 
p^>«r  <ibes  not  exceed  this  sum,  although  the  schedules  read  2} 
cents — should  remain  at  $3.75  a  ton;  as  a  matter  of  revenue  tariff  8 
per  cent  ad  valorem  certainly  is  very  low  tariff. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  in  a  conversation  here  to-day  that  our 
paper  mills  have  been  coddled.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  a  paper 
puroducing  concern  in  the  world  that  has  as  low  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion into  its  own  country  for  paper  as  the  United  States  has.  Canada 
has  15  per  cent.  We  only  have  8  per  cent.  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  are  clamoring  for  an  interpretation  of  the  reciprocity  law 
which  will  enable  them  to  export  to  this  coimtry  their  paper,  indi- 
eatin^,  what  you  must  realize,  of  course,  is  the  fact,  that  tney  have 
certam  advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  labor,  and  perhaps  in 
some  instances  iSso,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Habbison.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Mr. 
Brown 

Mr.  Bbown.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Habrison.  We  were  informed  to-day  that  that  case  had  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  did  not  say  that  it  had  not;  but  I  did  not 
say  tiiat  it  had.  I  was  not  informed  in  relation  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  finally  settled  what  will  be  done  with  it.  I  think  it 
in — ^I  understood  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke  here  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  preliminary  decision,  and  that  a  rehearing  would 
be  had.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  is  finally  disposed  of  oy  the 
courts;  and  I  did  not  speak  of  that  for  that  reason.     I  spoke  of  it 
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as  indicating  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  this  small  revenue  tariff  was 
removed — that  all  of  the  great  paper-producing  nations  of  the  earth — 
so  that  if  this  small  margin  of  8  per  cent  were  removed  they  would 
have  an  advantage  in  our  market  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy  and 
which  they  deem  desirable  to  their  producers  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Brown,  the  time  is  up;  but  you  represent  a 
very  important  industry 

Mr.  Brown.  I  represent  all  of  the  news  print  mills  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  represent  them  all,  it  is  a  very  vital  propo- 
sition and  we  will  let  you  proceed  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  Finally,  not  only  is  it  true  that 
this  $3.75  duty  has  not  checked  the  importations  from  Canada,  which 
have  continued,  those  not  made  from  free  wood;  but  it  is  tne  fact 
that  the  differential  Qf  one-tenth  of  1  cent  imposed  upon  the  impor- 
tations of  Canada,  because  Canada  is  discriminating  against  us  in 
pulp  wood,  has  been  paid,  so  that  Canada  has  been  pa;^g  uj)on 
sucn  wood  as  she  has  been  paying  upon  at  all  S5.75  a  ton,  indicating 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  S3.75  without  any  embarrass- 
ment. 

Section  2  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  should  be  repealed.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  been  repudiated  by  Canada,  having  been  made 
as  a  tenaer  or  reciprocal  exchange  in  trade.  Its  refusal  by  Canada 
ends  its  usefulness  and  propriety.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  upon  it  in 
any  protective  sense  whatever.  I  am  going  to  speak  upon  it  from 
the  point  of  view  that  that  act  is  worse  for  the  paper  manufacturers 
whom  I  represent,  worse  for  the  country  generally,  and  worse  for  the 
consumers  of  paper  as  well.  This  act  was  repuoiated  by  Canada  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  was  a  tender  of  reciprocal  exchange  in  trade, 
and  the  action  which  was  expected  upon  their  part  they  have  curtly 
refused  to  take. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Government  at  Washington  it  is  destructive 
and  oppressive  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  Treasury 
Department  upon  the  day  that  bill  was  signed  issued  a  circular  per- 
mitting the  importation  mto  the  United  States  of  paper  made  from 
free  wood  in  Canada,  and  acting  immediately  upon  that,  before  any 
action  was  taken  upon  the  reciprocity  bill  by  Canada,  they  com- 
menced to  import  paper  into  this  country.  It  was  an  interpretation 
which  I  do  not  tmnK  was  iustified  by  the  act  itself,  but  we  must 
accept  the  act  as  interpretea  by  the  Government. 

Now,  the  only  requirement  for  the  admission  of  paper  free  from 
Canada  is  the  signing  of  a  certificate  by  the  Canadian  snipper  in  the 
following  form: 

We  certify  that  all  of  the  within-mentioned  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood 
cut  from  the  Pft>vince  of  Quebec — ^per  cent  from  private  lands  not  subject  to  Govern- 
ment license.  Our  books  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  American  consul 
and  United  States  Treasury  agents. 

So  that  if  a  man  makes  out  a  verified  statement  of  that  kind,  stating 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  invoice  was  made  from  free  wood,  he  is  only 
taxed  on  10  per  cent  of  his  invoice — a  mixing  up  of  things  which  is 
an  invitatioji  to  fraud  and  wholly  farcical  as  a  restraint. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  Treasury  regulation. 
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Mr.  Bbown.  That  is  true;  but  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  administrative 
feature,  and  your  committee  has  called  for  our  views  in  relation  to 
administrative  features. 

Now,  the  interpretation  of  the  act  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  Provinces,  which  our  Grovernment  has  thus  far  sustained,  is  even 
more  destructive  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  you  take  Britisn  Columbia.  British  Columbia  put  an 
export  duty  upon  wood  from  the  Crown  lands  and  then  issued  a 
special  order  excepting  from  that  the  particular  lands  from  which  the 
Powell  River  Paper  Co.  was  taking  its  wood,  but  only  from  the 
limited  lands.  Tne  Province  of  Quebec  has  done  that  in  relation  to 
four  of  her  greatest  companies.  So  that,  instead  of  its  resulting,  as 
it  was  intended  to  result,  in  there  being  wood  which  was  available 
to  us  by  way  of  export  from  Ca,nada,  which  we  could  purchase  over 
there,  it  has  nad  the  effect  of  their  cutting  us  out  from  all  of  tJie  wood, 
except  the  particular  wood  which  is  only  available  for  tbd  particular 
use  of  the  particular  mill  to  which  the  right  is  riven;  and  if  you 
desire  information  upon  that,  you  may  refer  to  the  Berlin  Paper  i&fills, 
where  you  will  find  that  they  have  admitted  owning  some  land  in  Canada 
in  order  to  get  it  reUeved  rrom  this  embargo,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  does  this  Canadian  pulp  wood  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  much  does  the  Canadian  pulp  wood  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much?    Oh,  $11  or  $12  a  cord. 
•  Mr.  KrroHiN.  I  mean  for  the  American  mills. 

Mr.  Brown.  $12  a  cord,  I  mean. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  mean  that  the  American  mills  import  it  at 
that  price  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  costs  our  mills  at  least  $12  a  cord. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Do  you  mean  that  they  import  from  Canada  wood 
that  costs  them  $12  a  cord? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  No;  it  does  not  cost  them  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know  of  mills  that  pay  $16  a  cord  for  wood  in 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  many  cords  of  wood  were  imported  last  year 
from  Canada  ?  ' 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  the  figure  for  last  year.  It  is  about 
925,000,  there  having  been  921,000  in  1909. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Audit  did  not  average  over  $6.50  a  cord,  did  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  figures  here;  would  you  like  me  to  give 
the  nrecise  figures  ? 

w.  Ejtohin.  No;  I  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  them,  as  they 
come  from  the  same  source. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  There  is  given  here  an  average  cost  of  $6.49,  import 
value,  and  you  said  that  the  wood  cost  $12  a  cord. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  precise  figures  here  for  each  year.  In  1909 
the  average  cost  of  all  woods  used  for  pulp  in  the  United  States  was 
$8.62  a  cord. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  delivered  at  the  mill. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  have  doubted  that,  because  I  know  that  they 
actually  paid  so  much  more;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  exphiined  in  the 
census  report  whether  it  was  delivered  in  the  mill  or  not. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  I  have  understood  it  was.  Well,  according  to  the 
Tariff  Board  report  and  tiie  Mann  report,  some  of  the  mills  far 
distant  from  the  wood  paid  as  high  as  $12  delivered  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Bbown.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  have  known  of  mills 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last  three  years  on  a  number  of 
occasions  paying  as  high  as  $16  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  delivered  at  the 
mill;  and  1  will  furnish  vou  with  the  names  and  amounts. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Now,  the  pulp  wood  from  Canada  delivered  at  the 
mill  averaged  16.49  a  cord  (import  cost)  plus  the  freight. 

Mr.  Bbowk.  No  ;  I  think  you  are  wrong.    I  have  the  fibres 

Mr.  KrroHiN  (interposing).  No;  those  are  the  statistics  here. 
Now,  to  what  point  was  most  of  this  wood  shipped  in  America  1 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  Black  River  wood  comes  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  where  are  the  pulp  mills  f 

Mr.  Brown.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Where  are  the  pulp  mills  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes;  to  which  these  woods  went? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  largely. 

Mr.  KiTOHEN.  How  much  is  the  ireight  rate  per  cord,  say  to  the 
New  York  mills » 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  if  you  will  pardon  me,  the  Senator  is  not 
familiar  with  the  situation.  The  Government  reports  the  price  of 
the  pulp  at  the  point  of  shipment  in  Canada,  and  it  has  failed  to 
report  tne  freight  from  that  point  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  is  the  freight  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  S4  a  cord. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  $4  a  cord  to  where? 

Mr.  Brown.  To  my  town. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  To  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E[iTOHiN.  Did  jou  ever  buy  any  of  this  wood  from  Canada  t 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Can  you  get  the  American  wood  cheaper  than  you 
can  the  Canadian  wood  under  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  have  known  American  wood  to  be  sold  at  S16 
a  cord  at  the  niiUs:  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  prices  and  dates. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  if  the  American  wood  will  cost  you  $16,  and 
you  can  get  the  Canadian  wood  for  $6.49,  plus  $4  for  freight,  why  do 
you  not  buy  the  Canadian  wood  f 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  because  there  is  some  difference  in  woods. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  spruce  that  there  is  in  hats.  You  can 
buv  a  hat  for  75  cents;  but  to  get  a  Dunlap  hat  will  cost  you  $4  or  $5. 

Mr.  ErroHiN.  Well,  this  wood  that  is  produced  in  America  is 
about  as  good  as  they  have  over  there,  is  it  9 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  some  of  it  is  very  good,  and  some  of  it  is  very 
ordinary. 
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Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  the  reason  that  you  pay  $16  for  the  American 
wood  mstead  of  buying  the  Oaaadian  wooa  at  $10.49  is  because  the 
American  wood  is  better,  or  yields  better,  is  it  not ) 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well.  I  did  not  say 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Well,  I  am  askmg  you. 

Mr.  Bbown.  And  I  am  answering,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  said 
that  I  have  known  of  a  number  of  mstances,  which  I  will  furnish  to 
the  committee  in  my  brief,  of  prime  spruce  that  had  sold  at  the  mills 
in  my  county,  Jefferson  County,  delivered  at  the  mill,  for  $16  a  cord; 
and  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  cut  on  New  York  lands  or 
on  Canadian  lands;  it  happened  to  be  that  I  knew  that  they  had 
sold  American  wood  at  that  price. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  does  your  wood  at  your  mill  cost  you — say 
last  year,  the  average  price  delivered  at  your  mill  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  mill. 
Mr.  BaxcHiN.  Well,  the  mills  in  your  town. 
Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  I  have  not  made  up  those  statistics.    Do  you 
want  them  ? 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  thought  perhaps  you  knew.  ^ 
Mr.  Brown.  I  will  put  them  in  the  brief  which  I  have  asked  leave 
to  file. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  said  that  you  are  not  the  owner  of  any  mill) 
Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  you  have  no  stock  in  any  mills  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  And  no  mtereet  m  any  miU? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  have  been  counsel  for  four  or  five  mills  in  Jeffer- 
son County  for  30  years. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Then  perhaps  you  can  explain  this:  Why  is  it  that 
we  can  export,  as  we  did  last  year,  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  print 
paper,  and  import  less  than  $2,500,000  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  news  print  ? 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  News  print;  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  United  States  has  had  a  considerable  export 
trade — ^not  overwhelming,  but  moderate;  a  little  to  South  America; 
some  to  England;  and  for  instance,  you  take  Wisconsin.  When  they 
do  not  have  mills  in  Winnipeg^  and  require  paper — and  paper  is  a  very 
bulky  article — ^it  would  be  quite  natural  for  Wisconsin  and  ^finnesota 
to  furnish  paper  if  Manitoba  was  without  mills.  And  so  we  have  been 
shipping  to  Australia,  where  they  have  no  mills. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Canada  also  ships  to  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  doesn't  she  t 
ifr.  Brown.  What  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Canada  ships  to  the  United  Ejbgdom  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  And  the  United  States  ships  to  the  United  Kingdom  t 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  in  a  vanishing  way,  as  I  will  show  you. 
Mr.  Kjtchin.  No;  our  exports  mcreased  over  $600,000  last  year. 
Now,  then,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  why  is  it  that  our  mills  here 
can  compete  with  Canadian  mills  in  Australia,  in  England,  and  else- 
where and  ai^  unable  to  compete  with  Canada  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try! 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  said  it  was  in  a  vanishing  way,  and  I  will  take 
the  figures  on  the  shipments  to  England.  They*  are  rapidly  vanish- 
ing. We  are  losing  that  in  our  shipments  of  news  prmt  paper.  I 
have  heard  what  Mr.  Norris  said  here,  and  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  it;  but  I  am  far  from  accepting  his  statistics.  I 
make  the  statement,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
export  trade  in  news  print  paper  from  the  United  States  is  vanishing; 
and  I  will  give  you  the  statistics  in  my  brief  to  show  it. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  in  1910,  according  to  the  Government  sta- 
tistics, we  exported  $2,276,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  in  1912, 
$3,750,000,  in  round  numbers,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  $1,000,000, 
or  as  much  as  33  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  2  or  3  per  cent  of  our  entire  production. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  WcU,  would  not  that  indicate  to  your  mind  that  we 
can  compete  with  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Because  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  Canada  exports 
tons? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  The  Canadian  importations  to  us  form  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  total  pro'duction  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  as  I  showed  you,  the  Canadian  importations  are 
increasing  very  rapidly.  They  were  74,000  tons  in  1912,  and  they 
increasea  each  month  during  that  year,  so  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  importations  being  150,000  tons  by  next  year. 

Mr.  Blitchin.  Still  we  are  increasing  our  exports,  are  we  not! 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  am  here  to  argue  for  a  tariff  for  revenue;  and 
if  they  are  going  to  come  in — as  they  are  goin^  to  come  in — it  seems  to 
me  that  8  per  cent  is  about  as  low  as  we  ou^t  to  get. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Senator,  may  I  interrupt  you?  It  seems  to  me, 
after  having  visited  your  county,  that  the  disadvantage  under  which 
your  mills  labor  is  that  you  have  stripped  off  all  the  wood  there; 
and  they  have  got  to  pay  very  high  freight  rates  to  get  the  wood 
there. 

Mr.  Brown.  Jefferson  County  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States.  There  has  not  been  any  pulp  wood  cut 
at  anv  time  in  Jefferson  County.  That  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in 
the  United  States  for  paper  manufacturers.  We  have  fine  natural 
water  power,  which  has  oeen  acquired  at  a  low  price.  They  are 
accessible  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  they  are  very  near  the  Canadian 
line;  and  they  get  their  shipments  by  boat  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  by  the  lake,  landing  at  a  place  only  20  or  25  miles  away; 
and  they  are  among  the  best  situated  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  you  have  to  transsliip  from  the  lake  20  or  25 
miles  to  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  them  do;  those  that  are  not  immediately 
on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Black  River  Canal  has  been  choked  up  15  or 
20  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  we  floated  down  the  Black  River,  and  the  other 
rivers  which  met  the  Black  River.  That  is  where  our  wood  has  come 
from;  and  the  Black  River  permeates  the  Adirondacks, 
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Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  any  unfriendly 
spirit;  but  the  question  has  been  asked  why  the  mills  of  your  county 
have  to  pay  sudi  high  prices  for  their  wood;  they  have  to  come  from 
a  long  oistance. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  do  not  pay  higher  than  any  other  eastern  mills. 
You  will  notice  that  these  statistics  were  for  the  United  States  and 
for  all  kinds  of  wood.  They  took  in  slab  wood,  and  all  the  cheaper 
woods  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  but  for  your  mills,  they  pay  $16  per  cord, 
and  the  customhouse  figures  snow  that  the  average  price  in  the 
United  States  was  $6.49;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  your  mill  is  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  say  our  mills  are 
regularly  paying  $16  a  cord.     I  said  I  have  known  of  a  number  of 

Eurchases  being  made  at  a  price  as  high  as  that.  I  do  not  say  that 
y  any  means;  I  do  not  claim  they  generally  pay  $16.  I  should 
think  the  average  price  was  nearer  $12  or  $13  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you;  but  your 
time  is  up,  and  we  have  already  let  you  run  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  ELastinos.  Pardon  me.  We  had  two  other  gentlemen,  who 
have  kindly  offered  to  let  Mr.  Brown  have  their  tune,  Mr.  Wliite 
and  Mr.  Stuart.     So  their  time  can  be  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Stuart  ?  Mr.  Stuart  is  already 
canceled  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  says  he  has  filed  a  brief,  but  has  not  canceled 
his  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  want  to  crowd  the  committee;  but  I  have 
some  matters  here  I  would  like  to  communicate  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you 
fully,  because  this  is  a  veiy  important  matter,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  hear  it.  But  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here,  and 
we  must  dose  this  schedule  to-ni^ht. 

But  Mr.  White  has  surrendered  his  time  to  you,  and  we  will  allow 
you  to  proceed  for  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  by  the  combined  misinterpretations  of  the 
reciprocity  act  at  Ottawa  and  Washington,  the  act  has  operate  to 
open  American  markets  to  news  print  paper  made  in  Canada  at  a 
less  cost  than  in  this  countij,  wnile  excluding  from  the  Canadian 
market  higher  grades  made  m  the  United  States  at  less  cost  than 
they  can  now  be  made  in  Canada;  and  I  have  cited  in  my  brief  the 
statement  to  that  effect  made  by  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  min- 
ist'er  at  the  time  the  reciprocity  act  was  under  consideration.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  Tne  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity 
act  permitting  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  Canadian 

f^aper  when  manufactured  from  free  wood  has  raised  the  price  of 
reehold  wood  in  Canada. 

Before  the  passage  of  that  act,  our  buyers  in  the  United  States  had 
an  easjr  time  of  it  buying  their  wood  in  Canada,  because  most  of  the 
Canadian  mills  had  access  to  Crown  lands  and  could  get  that  wood, 
and  the  frediold-land  wood  was  being  sold  to  us;  but  since  that  act 
came  into  effect,  they  have  had  to  struggle  for  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  price  went  up  and  kept  us  from  getting  as  good  a  price,  and 
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certainly  kept  us  from  getting  part  of  the  wood  we  would  otherwise 
have  obtained.  By  adding  Canadian  export  manufacturers  to  the 
prospectire  buyers  of  such  wood,  it  drives  American  mills  to  pur- 
chasmg  more  American  wood. 

This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what  was  intended,  and  leads  to  the 
more  rapid  consumption  of  our  own  forests.  By  permitting  free 
importation  into  the. United  States  of  news  print  paper,  in  which 
Canada  enjoys  an  advantage  over  us,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  construction  of  unm  in  that  country,  as  I  have  shown  you: 
and  it  has  depressed  the  trade  in  our  country — ^with  the  result,  as  1 
have  shown  you,  of  diminishing  dividends  in  every  one  of  the  mills 
to  which  vou  can  refer  producing  news  print  paper,  dividing  them 
by  2  and  by  3. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1910 — ^the  statistics  of  news  print  ezpoi> 
tations  have  been  kept  only  since  July,  1910,  since  which  time  the 
export  trade  to  England  has  been:  For  last  6  months  of  1910,  9,400 
tons;  for  the  12  months  of  1911,  8,100  tons;  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1912,  2,900  tons. 

Now,  by  building  up  this  Canadian  industry,  giving  it  the  tre* 
mendous  impetus  ^icli  has  been  given  to  it — ana  I  wul  append  to 
my  brief  clippings  from  the  Candian  papers  showing  that  by  the 
enactment  or  the  reciprocity  act  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  that 
trade  which  has  led  tne  Canadians  to  oelieve  that  they  command 
that  trade  all  over  the  world — ^you  have  led  to  such  a  tremendous 
production  there  that  thev  are  crowding  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
more  than  ever  before  and,  naturally,  cutting  out  our  export  trade. 

Besides  that,  the  Canadian  railroads  have  filed,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  generaU^r  the  Canadian  mills,  schedules  with  their  railway 
commission  raising  the  rates  on  pulp  wood  to  be  transported  to  Uie 
United  States.  We  have  protested  against  it^  and  have  had  such  of 
our  friends  as  we  could  to  protest  against  it  in  Canada;  and  the 
matter  is  held  up  until  February  1  next,  without,  however,  any 
expectation  of  reuef  on  our  part. 

Now,  the  differential  in  tne  Payne  tariff  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 

Eer  pound  additional  on  Canadian  paper  in  case  of  any  charge, 
cense  fee,  or  prohibition  from  Canada  or  Canadian  Provinces,  on  me 
exportation  oi  pulp  wood  and  the  condition  of  like  import  in  section 
2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  was  a  wholesome  act.  Such  a  discrimination 
in  trade  would  justify  retaliatory  measures  by  the  United  States  to 
compel  its  removal.  Our  own  statutes,  like  the  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  rates  and  the  treaties  containing  the  ^'most^f avored- 
nation"  clause,  are  designed  to  prevent  discriminations,  like  many 
other  provisions  that  you  are  f anuUar  with. 

So  long  as  Canada  has  wood  to  sell  she  should  not  be  permitted  to 
refuse  her  citizens  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  or  put  an  export  duty 
upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  away  from  our  citisens,  so  that 
the  market  here  should  be  open  to  her  manufacturers  of  paper  using 
such  wood  at  home.  No  nation  has  ever  tolerated  such  a  dis- 
crimination. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  Canada  contains  great  natural  advan- 
tages at  the  present  time  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  that  we  ought 
to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
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Talk  about  efficiency:  Here  is  a  great  trade  that  in  these  few 
yeaiB  has  gone  up  to  $400,000,00(>— doubled  within  10  years.  It  is 
worth  the  fostermg  care  of  Oovemment.  It  ought  to  be  looked 
to  carefully. 

I  was  looking  at  the  statistics — and  I  found  that  they  are  very 
interesting  statistics,  gentiemen.  I  found  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures for  1910  were  $1,100,000,000.  I  found  that  the  manufac- 
turers' materials  brought  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries 
.for  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  our  manufacturers  to  go 
on  were  $900,000,000.  Simply  because  we  have  to  get  wood  from 
Canada  is  no  reason  whjr  we  should  give  up  this  great  industry. 

Now,  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  advantage  of  Canada  in  cneaper 
pulp  woo<n  and  a  ^eat  deal  is  said  upon  the  theory  that  we  have  no 
pulp  wooa  in  this  country.  That  is  absurd.  The  reason  that 
Canada  enjoys  the  advantage  over  us  is  because  of  her  vast  and 
unusable  forest  wastes,  for  which  she  has  no  market.  One  of  their 
trade  journals  published  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  putting 
it  at  2,200,000,000  cords,  an  amount  which  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  would  supply  the  United  States  and  Canadian  mills  for 
a  thousand  years. 

If  we  could  supply  our  mills — ^we  have  no  difficulty  about  that — 
for  instance,  we  have  got  50,000,000  acres  with  an  average  of  5 
cords  to  the  acre  in  Maine,  witii  a  growth  of  2  per  cent  a  year;  that 
would  be  1,000,000  cords  a  year.  But  that  50,000,000  acres— no,' 
I  have  got  it  too  much;  it  is  10^000,000  acres  and  50,000,000  cords — 
in  Maine  is  worth  more  to-day  m  the  market  than  500,000,000  cords 
in  the  forests  of  Canada.  Why?  Because  it  is  available  and  con- 
venient for  use,  convenient  to  the  miUs  and  to  the  market.  We 
have  got  the  means  of  transportation.  It  would  sell  for  more  in  the 
market  to-day  than  10  times  the  same  amount  standing  in  the  forests 
of  Canada.  They  are  unusable  forest  wastes  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time — ^for  generations.  And  as  a  consequence  of  course  they 
are  valued  at  a  smaller  sum. 

Now,  we  ask,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  the  tariff  be  treated — 
if  it  is  a  revenue  tariff,  if  it  is  upon  that  oasis,  8  per  cent — that  it  be 
treated  as  a  revenue  tariff^  that  you  maintain  that  principle;  that 
you  do  not  make  an  exception  in  tixis  case  for  the  purpose  of  legislat- 
ing in  favor  of  one  particular  class  of  consumers,  namely,  the  news- 
paper pubUshers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you, 
the  committee  does  not  regard  a  rate  as  fixing  the  basis  of  a  revenue 
tariff.  Sometimes  the  commodity  that  is  coming  in  here  under  a 
70  per  cent  tariff  is  more  competitive  and  more  at  a  revenue  rate  than 
a  commodity  that  has  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  it,  because  the  5  per  cent 
tax  on  some  commodities  can  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairicak.  And  the  committee  must  look  to  the  percentages 
of  imports,  as  well  as  rates.  An  8  per  cent  rate  does  not  always 
mean  necessarily  a  revenue  rate. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  well,  take  the  Tariff  Board's  statistics  upon  it. 
They  show  that  it  costs  $5.35  more  on  an  average  to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  paper  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.    This  rate  is 
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$3.75 ;  and  as  long  as  they  discriminate  against  us — ^and  tliey  have 
discrinunated  against  us-^they  ought  to  be  absolutely  prohibited 
from  shipping  their  paper  into  the  United  States.  They  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  follow  that  policy. 

Now,  there  are  articles  in  the  Government  press  of  Canada  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  arrang;e  it  so  as  to  hold  every  single  cora  <h 
pulp  wood,  have  it  made  up  in  the  mills  of  Canada,  ana  that  this 
Congress  is  going  to  put  news  print  paper  upon  the  free  list,  and  that 
thejr  are  gomg  to  command  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

n  you  go  to  the  banks  of  my  county,  you  will  iGuid  that  they  are 
loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  paper  from  the  paper  companies, 
all  that  they  can  carry,  and  have  been  for  the  last  five  years,  lliey 
have  all  that  they  can  carry.  And  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  permit  this  discrimination  against  them;  and  I 
am  willing  to  put  it  on  the  competitive  basis.  The  in^portations 
show  that  they  can  stand  well  $3.75,  and  if  they  try  to  discriminate 
unfairly  against  American  buyers,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of 
$10  or  $12  a  ton.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  a  single  ton  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  imtil  those  discriminations  are  removed. 
Wnen  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  of  that  kind, 
it  would  not  be  30  days  before  such  discrimination  would  be  removed 
by  Canada.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  made  this  laige  investment 
with  a  view  to  supplying  our  market,  and  no  other  market  in  the 
world;  and  if  they  can  not  get  into  this  market  unless  they  abandon 
this  unjust  and  imfair  policy,  they  will  immediately  abandon  it. 

The  reciprocity  act  should  be  repealed,  and,  of  course,  nothing 
need  be  said  about  the  administrative  workings.  I  understand  the 
rule  of  the  committee,  and  the  very  important  and  lengthy  duties 
they  have  to  perform. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  being  so  patient  with  me. 

Mr.  Brown  later  filed  the  following  brief  witn  the  committee: 

Brief  of  Elon  R.  Brown,  of  Watbrtown,  N.  Y. 

mbmorandum  for  thb  paper  mills  in  the  united  states  having  an  invest- 
ment  of   $100,000,000  and  producino  news  print  paper  used  in  ordinary 
.     newspaper  pu0ucati0n8. 

The  Payne  tariff  act  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  such  paper  from  foreign 
countries  as  follows: 

''Printing  paper  «  *  *  unsized,  sized  and  glued,  suitable  for  printing  of  books 
and  newspapers,  but  not  especially  provided  for,  valued  at  not  above  2^  cents  a  pound, 
A  cent  per  pound  equals  $3.75  per  ton.  Provided^  however,  That  if  any  country, 
dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  shall  forbid,  or  restrict  m 
any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  or  impose  any  export  dutv,  export  license  fee,  or 
other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  chaige 
or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  imposed  upon  printing  paper  when  imported 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country,  dependencv,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government,  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  when 
valued  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  amount  of  such  export 
duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  of  government,  upon  printed  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  wood  pulp. 

The  importation  of  news  print  paper  from  Oanada  is  governed  by  section  2  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  act: 

"Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleached;  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper  ana  paper  board,  minufactaied  from 
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mechanical  wood  pulp  <v  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  ^e 
products  of  Canada,  when  imported  thereirom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be 
Admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license 
fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  oi  additional, 
chaige  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the 
exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp, 
or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
palp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board.'' 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
wood  pulp  combined  (no  separat-e  statement  of  ''news  print "  being  obtainable  for  the 
entire  period),  is  taken  from  volume  9,  Twelfth  Census,  page  1015: 


1900 


Number  of  estobHab- 
ments 

CapitiU 

Wage  earners,  aver- 
ace  number 

Total  wajsea 

Value  of  prodacta 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1900 

443 
17,200,864 

6,785 

81,497,792 

$10,187,177 

fi55 

114,052,683 

10,011 

82,767,212 

821,216,802 

677 
134,556,014 

18,021 

87,206,691 

148,840,285 

742 
$48,139,652 

25,631 

$8,970,133 

$57,366»860 

649 
$89,829,548 

31,050 
$13,204,829 
$78,937,184 

763 
$167,657,713 

40,646 

$20,746,426 

$127,326,162 

777 
$409,348,506 

75,978 

$40,804,502 

$267,656,964 


While  the  statistics  for  news  print  mills  are  not  separately  stated  in  the  census, 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  news  print  mills  was  compiled  by  the  Tariff  Board 
(see  p.  21,  Doc.  31, 62d  Cong.,  1st  sees.),  showing  that  the  ''news  print  paper  producing 
capacity  of  the  United  States  under  ordinary  conditions  exceeds  one  and  one-third 
iiii)lk>n  tons  per  annum.''  There  are  52  establishments  producing  such  paper  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  $100,000,000  actually  producing  a  product  worth  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000  annually. 

The  tonnaige  and  value  of  products  of  the  news  print  mills  as  taken  from  the  rerords 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Folp  Association,  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
product. 

lao 

77,750 

196,052 

568,291 

912,822 

1,200,000 

1,278,535 

1,384,551 

$13,000,000 

1880        

13,106,934 

1900 

20,091,874 

1906        

35,906,160 

1900        

50,000,000 

1910        

56,000,000 

1911        

60,000,000 

The  average  price  of  news  print  taken  from  the  same  source  was  in  1880,  $169  per 
tODT  in  1890,  $68  per  ton;  in  1900,  $43.64  per  ton;  in  1907  and  1908,  $44.41  per  ton;  in 
1910,  $45  per  ton;  at  present,  $44  per  ton. 

Tlie  present  producmg  capacity  of  all  of  the  news  print  mills  in  the  United  States  is 
5,000  tons  a  day  of  24  hours. 


NEW  TOBK  LEADS  IN  THE  INDUSTRT. 


The  bulletin  on  "Manufactures  in  New  York,"  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  says: 
"Paper  and  wood  pulp:  Mills  which  manufacture  paper  exclusively,  pulp  exclu- 
sively, or  both  paper  ana  pulp,  are  included  in  this  classification.  The  mills  engaged 
in  the  production  of  paper  largely  predominated  in  New  York  in  1909.  In  1849 
there  were  106  establishments  reported  for  the  State,  which  employed  an  average  of 
1.267  wage  earners,  and  manufactured  products  valued  at  $1,638,579.  The  growth  of 
the  industry  since  that  time  has  been  rapid,  but  during  the  decade  1899-1909  it  was 
particularly  noteworthy,  the  value  of  products  increasing  from  $26,716,000  in  1899 
to  $48,860,000  in  1909,  a  gain  of  $22,144,000,  or  82.9  per  cent.  Although  the  actual 
gain  in  this  respect  for  the  10  years  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  five- 
year  periodSy  tae  percentage  of  increase  from  1904  to  1909  (29.4)  was  considerably 
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lees  than  that  from  1899  to  1904  (41 .3).  New  York  led  aU  other  States  in  this  industry 
at  the  last  three  censuses,  the  value  of  the  output  for  the  State  forming  18.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States  in  1909,  20  per  cent  in  1904,  and  21  per  cent  in  1899. " 

New  York's  lead  in  the  paper  industry  in  general  by  no  means  indicates  its 
supremacy  in  the  news  print  maustry. 

As  shown  by  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  New  York  in  1909  pro- 
duced 374,808  tons,  valued  at  $14,662,245,  out  of  a  total  production  of  1,175,554  tons, 
valued  at  $46,355,560,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  proauction  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  30  separate  establishments  in  the  State,  5  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
International  Paper  Co. 

Point  LL.  While  the  price  of  news  print  paper  has  remained  substantially  the 
same  since  1900,  there  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  in  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  production  and  a  constantly  decreasing  profit,  due  to  sharp  competition  and 
increased  cost  of  production.  The  cost  has  been  kept  up  by  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  employees,  shorter  hours,  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  construction. 

WAGES  HIGH  AND  HOURS  SHORT. 

The  following  table  has  been  rearranged  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  July,  1908,  for  the  entire  paper  industry,  including  news  print: 


Principal  occupations  in  pulp  and  news  print 

Relative  hours  per 
week  reduced. 

Relatire  wages  per 
boor  tncreased. 

mills. 

From 
1897 

1906 

To 
1907 

From 
1897 

1906 

To 
1907 

Wood  DrcDarers 

1100.3 
100.0 
101.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.8 
100.8 
99.6 
101.5 

96.0 
93.2 
84.7 
99.6 
88.8 
91.8 
86.8 
98.5 
95.  S 

88.0 
73.8 
78.6 
89.8 
79.0 
81.8 
77.8 
96.8 
94.5 

96.8 

101.1 

96.3 

101.6 

100.4 

101.8 

99.6 

97.8 

99.9 

138.1 
121.8 
145.4 
183.3 
127.2 
125.7 
123.7 
106.0 
132.2 

165.9 

i*riln  crindors 

150.8 

Woodcookars 

170.7 

Pfaas  tenders. 

153.6 

Beaters 

144.1 

Back  tenders 

155.9 

If AAhfnA  tmden ....rT.T,-.T,--r-T-T 

145.8 

FIntelMrs 

114.8 

Labonn     * t r ,    t  ,,,....,... . 

125.2 

Arithmetical  avenures 

100.6 

93.4 

84.1 

99.6 

136.9 

147.4 

I  The  ayerage  hours  and  wages  in  each  occupation  from  1890  to  1899  is  the  basis  for  comparison,  and  is 
called  100. 

Separate  statistics  for  the  ''news  print"  industry  would,  if  obtainable,  show  a 
ffreat^r  reduction  in  hours  and  increase  in  wa^,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tne  ei^t- 
hour  system  was  first  adopted  bv  the  ''news  print"  mills  (190&-7). 

From  the  census  buUetin  on  ^'relative  hours  per  week  and  relative  wages  per  hour 
in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  1900  to  1907,^'  it  appears 
that  the  hours  were  shortened  only  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.6  per  cent  in  the 
paper  industry,  and  the  wages  increased  only  22.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  47.8  per 
cent  in  the  paper  industry.  Since  that  date,  and  largely  within  the  past  year,  wages  in 
the  paper  industry  have  been  increased  at  least  15  per  cent  more.  The  average 
waffes  paid  per  hour  to  all  employees  of  the  International  Paper  Go.  increased  from  15 
to  26  cents  per  hour  from  1900  to  1912,  or  73  per  cent. 

From  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  pages  91  to  101,  it  appears  that  the  wages 
actually  paid  in  1910  were  in  the  different  employments  as  follows:  For  wood  piling, 
hx3m  19  to  32  cents  per  hour;  in  wood  handling,  6om  19  to  28  cents  per  hour;  in  the 
wood  room,  from  19  to  35  cents;  grinders,  from  19  to  28  cents  per  hour;  in  the  wood  room , 
from  19  to  35  cents;  grinders,  from  19  to  33  cents  per  hour;  in  the  acid  plant,  from  19 
to  28  cents  per  hour;  in  the  digesters,  from  22  to  34  cents  per  hour;  on  the  heaters, 
from  27  to  33  cents  per  hour;  on  the  paper  machines,  from  24  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and 
corresponding  wages  in  all  other  branches  of  employment.  These  figures  have  been 
generally  increased  since  the  year  1910,  and  show  the  hi^h  wages  in  tnis  industry. 

The  hourly  wage  in  the  woolen  mills  in  northern  United  States  was  found  by  the 
Tariff  Board  to  be  15  cents;  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  18  cents;  in  eastern  paper 
mills,  25  cents. 

COST  OP  RAW  MATBItlAL  AND  OONSTBUOTION. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  production  due  to  increase  of  waces  between 
1900  and  1909  in  the  paper  mdustry :    According  to  the  census  the  total  viuue  of  paper 
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products  in  New  York  State  was  leas  than  $40,000,000  in  1009  and  the  total  wages  paid 
was  16,744,000.  With  an  increase  in  wages  of  25  per  cent  between  1900  and  1909 
the  maniifactureiB  paid  $1,349,800  more  for  wages  in  1909  than  they  would  have  paid 
for  the  same  production  in  1900,  an  amount  approximating  3)  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  their  product. 

The  relation  of  the  price  of  news  print  paper  to  the  increased  cost  of  material  is  weU 
diown  in  the  rise  of  the  value  of  pulp  wood. 

As  stated  on  page  81  of  Forest  Products  of  the  United  States,  1909  (Census  Bureau), 
921,882  cords  of  pulp  wood  were  consumed  in  New  York  to  produce  a  product  worth 
less  than  $40,000,000.  Pulp  wood  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  SUtes  advanced  from 
$4.95  to  $8.62  a  cord  from  1900  to  1909,  which  would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  wood  consumed  in  New  York  in  1909  over  the  value  of  the  same  wood  in  1900  of 
$3,383,302,  or  8^  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of  the  New  York  mills. 
As  a  matter  of  met  pulp  wood  was  higher  in  New  Yotk  both  in  1900  and  in  1909  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

Four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  and  e^ht  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  represent 
the  aveiBge  cost  for  all  woods  used  in  making  pulp  in  1900  ana  1909,  and  are  taken 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Forestry  Department,  figures.  In 
1900  domestic  spruce  cost  $4.82,  iniported  epruce  $6.51.  In  1905  the  total  average 
cost  of  all  woods  used  in  making  pulp  was  $6.82;  domestic  spruce  cost  $6.89  and  im- 
ported $8.49.  In  1907  the  average  cost  of  sJi  woods  used  was  $8.17;  domestic  spruce 
$8.55,  imported  simice  $9.60. 

In  1908  the  average  cost  of  all  wood  was  $8.38;  domestic  spruce  $8.76,  imported 
Bpmoe  $10.60.  In  1909  the  average  cost  of  all  woods  was  $8.62;  domestic  spruce  $9.32, 
impcnted  spruce  $11.34.  If  the  above  computation  had  been  made  upon  spruce  alone, 
which  is  principally  used  in  making  pulp,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material 
would  be  even  more  apparent.  For  instance,  domestic  spruce  cost  $4.82  in  1900  and 
imported  spruce  $11.34  m  1909. 

Every  other  item  used  in  paper  mills  has  appreciated  in  value  during  the  same 
period. 

The  co0t  of  construction  of  paper-mill  plants  increased  at  least  25  per  cent  during 
this  period,  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  machinery.  This 
incrobsed  cost  has  laigely  afifected  the  cost  of  producing  paper.  As  the  capital  was 
more  than  doubled  between  1900  and  1909,  $167,000,000  and  $409,000,000,  all  repain 
replacements,  and  extensions  are  at  the  higher  cost. 

The  retume  on  capital  invested  in  the  news  print  industry  have  been  small  for  10 
years,  and  insignificant  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  reports  of  earnings  of  news-print  mills,  I  have  collated 
from  the  several  news-print  mills  located  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  my  place  of 
residence,  and  a  center  of  news-print  production,  the  tonnage  of  the  several  news- 
print mills  located  in  or  having  their  principal  office  in  Jefferson  County,  and  the 
dividends  paid  by  them  for  the  last  10  years. 

Thertf  are  two  miUs  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  two  mills  owned  b^ 
the  Remington-Martin  Co.,  the  West  End  Paper  Co.,  nulls  owned  by  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.,  the  Tagrarts  Paper  Co.,  the  Leray  Paper  Co.,  the  De  Graase  Paper  Co., 
and  the  ChampionPaper  Co. 

The  complete  statement  of  tonnage  and  dividends  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
which  includes  the  two  mills  located  in  Jefferson  County,  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Dividends  paid. 

Production. 

Dividends 

paid  per 

ton. 

ms                   

$1,344,402.00 

1,344,402.00 

1,344,402.00 

1,344,402.00 

1,344,402.00 

672,201.00 

448,134.00 

448,134.00 

448,134.00 

448,134.00 

Totu. 
417,518 
426,881 
432,966 
453,988 
465.884 
315,479 
449,317 
414,487 
468.156 
489,323 

13.22 

lijoL 

3.15 

van 

3.10 

nm                  --- 

2.96 

ISO? 

2.88 

ins. 

2.13 

1909                

.99 

1910. 

1.08 

19U 

.95 

1912.             ." 

.92 

Total 

9,186,747.00 

4,334.999 

dWifkod  per  urn,  190B-1AU,  ttU. 
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The  statement  of  the  Remington-Martin  Go.  for  11  years  is  as  follows: 


Y«er. 

Dividends 
paid. 

Production. 

Dividends 

paid 

per  too. 

1902 

81,977.84 

14,935.60 

20,000  00 

108,002.60 

29,99a  00 

26,25a  00 

130, 436. 50 

106,162.76 

184,929.00 

47,976.66 

Nothing. 

Tim». 
7,830 
28,812 
88,024 
84,028 
48,724 
48,837 
48,678 
62,636 
66,444 
64,844 
60,806 

8a  27 

1903 

.02 

1904 

.60 

1006 

8.17 

1906 

.08 

1907 

.54 

1908 

3.20 

1900 

2.02 

1910 

3.28 

1911 

.87 

1912 

Average  dividend  per  ton  for  11  years,  11.39. 

The  statement  of  the  West  End  Paper  Co.  for  10  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


• 

1903 

1904 •• 

1906 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Dividends 
paid. 


S 


80,ooaoo 

9,000.00 

9,ooaoo 
9,ooaoo 
9,ooaoo 
o.ooaoo 

9,000.00 

9,ooaoo 


72,ooaoo 


Divldendt 

Prodnotion. 

paid 

per  ten. 

Tcmt. 

6,406 

Nona. 

7,280 

Nona. 

7,060 

81.13 

7,609 

LIT 

7,632 

Ll» 

6,695 

L30 

7,391 

L22 

7,741 

LIS 

8,976 

1.00 

9,799 

.91 

76,490 

I  No  dividends  paid. 
Average  dividend  per  ton  for  10  years,  M.94. 

Statements  of  other  mills  omitted  from  lack  of  time  to  present  to  committee. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  investment  in  news-print  mills  in  New  York  State  alone 
is  $100,000,000,  and  the  annual  production  is  $60,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  from  each 
of  these  reports  that  the  dividends  indicate  the  closest  possible  margin  in  doing  a 
successful  business.  As  the  annual  product  is  only  six-tenths  of  the  capital  invested, 
a  fair  return  on  the  industry  would  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
product.  Paper  has  averaged  $44  per  ton.  The  dividends  as  paid  range  from  $0.94 
a  ton  to  $2.13  a  ton,  but  no  dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  last  10  vears  by  the 
Champion  Paper  Co.,  the  De  Grasse  Paper  Co.,  or  tne  Leray  Paper  Co.,  ana  the  average 
dividends  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  in  Je£ferson  County  do  not  equal 
for  that  period  3  per  cent.  The  reports  submitted  show  a  decided  decline  in  profits 
since  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act  in  1911. 

Decrease  in  return  an  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  compared 
with  the  return  on  capital  invested  in  published  newspapers  and  perioaieafs  from  1390 
to  1905. 

(Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census.) 


Capital 

Salaries. 

Waces. 

Misoellaneous  ezpaui 
and  materials. 

Year. 

Newspa- 
pers and 
periodicaJs. 

Paper  and 
pulp  mOls. 

Newspa- 
pers and 
period- 
icals. 

Paper  and 
pulp  mills. 

Newspa- 
pers and 
.period- 
ioals. 

Paper  and 
pulp  mills. 

Newspa- 
pers and 
period- 
ioals. 

Paper  and 
potpmiUi. 

1890 

1900 

1906 

8126,269,000 
192,443,000 
230,606,000 

889,829,900 
167,607,000 
277,444,000 

117,777,000 
27,000,000 
47,127,000 

81,770,000 
4,500,000 
6,007,000 

850,824,000 
60,333,000 
50,821,000 

113,204,000 
20,746,000 
32,019,000 

874,682,000 

88,768,000 

13r,969,000 

850,998,000 

80,714,000 

127,001,000 

SCHEDULE  M. 
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Deareaie  in  return  on  capital  invested  in  the  manvfacture  of  paper  and  wlv,  compared 
with  the  return  on  capital  invested  in  published  newspapers  and  perioaicats  from  1890 
to  2905--Contmued. 


Year. 


1890 
1900 
1906 


Value  of  products. 


Newspap 

persand 

periodicals. 


S179,8&0,000 
222,963,000 
309,301,000 


Paper  and 
pulp  mills. 


$78,907,000 
137,328^000 
188,715,000 


Value  of  products 
less  costs. 


Newspsr 
persand 
period- 
icals. 


136,576,000 
56,802,000 
64,364,000 


Paper  and 
pujp  mills. 


113,135,000 
21,366,000 
22,904,000 


Apparent  return  on 
on  capital. 


Newspa- 
pers and 
period- 
icals. 


Pereeid. 
29 
29 
27 


Paper  and 
puip  mJlli. 


Percent 
14.5 
12.8 
18.2 


Ut  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  tbat  news-print  paper  is  sold  on  a  closer  margin  than  most  other 
Rides  of  paper,  8.2  per  cent  therefore  exceeds  the  average  reoim  on  news-print  paper  and  does  not  include 
aepreciation. 

Figures  since  1909  are  not  yet  available  from  the  Tbirteenth  Census,  but  will  show 
a  continued,  decline  of  profits  in  the  manu&ctuie  of  paper. 

The  increased  cost  of  material,  wages,  and  construction  since  1900  indicate  that  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  compelled,  in  maintaining  successful  manu- 
£actuie  at  the  price  of  $44  a  ton,  which  has  prevailed  since  1900,  to  overcome  bv  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  an  increased  cost  of  at  least  |10  a  ton.  This  shows  no  lack  of 
^ciency. 

Point  111.  The  development  of  the  Canadian  paper  industry  and  its  relation  to  the 
American  market. 

The  Canadian  census  places  the  capital  invested  in  the  paper  industry  in  Canada 
as  in  1881,  $2,480,000;  1891,  $5,400,000;  1901,  $7,800,000;  1906,  $23,000,000. 

The  best  obtainable  information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  news-print  manufactiuring 
business  in  Canada  is  as  follows:  1910,  128,856  tons;  1911,  151,590  tons;  1912,  201,684 
tons;  1913  (estimated  exx)ected  output),  390,972  t<ms;  which  shows  an  increase  in 
1913  over  1910  of  203  per  cent,  practically  all  since  the  passage  of  the  so-called  ''  reci- 
procity" act. 

In  the  absence  of  the  statistical  reports  from  Canada  a  sufficiently  accurate  statement 
of  the  oondidon  of  the  industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  year-end  reviews  of  trade 
in  Canada. 

The  Toronto  Globe  of  January  2. 1913,  says: 

''A  remarkable  feature  of  this  aevelopment  has  been  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  new  mills  devoted  to  news  print,  these  mills  representing  the  last  word  in  mill 
deaiening,  in  capacity  of  paper  machines,  and  in  rapidity  of  production.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  ^ese  news-prmt  paper  mills: 

Daily  capacity  in 
tons  of  paper. 

Powell  River  Co.,  British  Columbia 200 

I^yden  Timber  &  Power  Co.,  Ontario 40 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ontario 155 

Ontario  Pulp  A  Paper  Co.,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario 45 

Sault  8te.  Marie  Mill,  Ontario 200 

International  Falls  Mill,  Fort  Frances,  Ontario 100 

OntarioPaperCc,  Thorold 120 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Jonqueires,  Quebec 150 

Edwin  Crabtree  &  Sons,  Quebec 20 

Smaller  new  mills  and  addition  to  old  mills,  say 170 

1,200 
*'We  have  thus  an  increase  of  1,200  tons  per  day  in  news  print" 
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The  American  NewBpa|>er  Publiahera'  Aasociation  in  its  cunent  report  of  May,  1912, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  news-print  mills  in  Canada: 

"The  latest  reports  from  the  new  mills  indicate  the  following  dates  for  starting  the 
production  of  paper: 


Daily  tonnage. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  (additional) 

Bpaniah  River 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Price  Porritt  (Jonquieres) 

Powell  River  (British  Oolumbia) 

Powell  River  (British  Colombia  additional) 

Anglo-NewfoundlaiKi 

Do 

Thorold-Ontario  for  Chicago  Tribune 

Fort  Frani-es 

Crown  Colombia 

Total 


Date. 


Jane  1, 1912 
Oct.  15,1912 
May  1, 1912 
July  1, 1912 
Sept.  1, 1912 
Apr.  20,1912 
Nov.  1, 1912 
Started. 
May  1. 1912 
May  1,1912 
May   10,1913 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  paper  industry  in  Canada,  besides  having  reached 
the  stage  where  it  could  supply  its  own  market,  in  which  it  is  protected  by  a  15  per 
cent  duty,  and  export  to  some  extent  to  the  United  States,  has  in  the  year  1912  in- 
creased its  capacity  for  the  production  of  news  print  paper  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
1,000  tons  daily,  an  increase  in  production  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  capacity 
of  the  news  pnnt  mills  of  the  United  States.  This  tremendous  movement  has  been 
due  to  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  making  the  markets  of  the  United  States  free 
to  Canadian  news  print  paper  and  the  advantages  which  Canada  possesses  over  the 
United  States  for  producing  cheap  news  print  paper. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  constantly  increasing  importation  of  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  amounting  in  the  year  1910  to  943,141  cor£.  Fulp  wood  is  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive to  transport  and  costs  on  the  average  at  the  American  mills  from  35  to  50  per 
.cent  more  than  at  the  Canadian  mills.  Labor  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  Tariff  Board  report  makes  an  apparent  difference  of  only  8  cents 
a  ton  (p.  39),  the  greater  difference  in  labor  is  shown  in  the  pulp  which  goes  into  the 
paper  and  costs  in  Canada  45  cents  less  in  ground  wood  and  63  cents  less  in  sulphite 
pinp  (p.  39)  per  ton. 

Tne  subject  of  the  comparative  cost  of  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
exhaustively  treated  in  tne  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and  shows  that  the  average 
mill  cost  per  ton  of  news  print  paper  in  Canada  is  $27.53,  while  in  the  States  the  aver- 
age cost  is  $32.88,  a  difference  of  $5.35  in  favor  of  Canada  (p.  39). 

The  Tariff  Board  says: 

''Canadian  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  equipped,  as  a  rule,  with  the  latest  and  most 
improved  machmes  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  managers  and  superintendents  are,  for  the  most  part,  Americans  of 
wide  experience.  Those  who  are  Canadians  by  birth  are  men  who,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, have  had  long  years  of  training  in  American  paper  and  pulp  rmlls.  The  skilled 
men,  the  machine  tenders,  the  other  hands  who  operate  the  paper  machines  are,  as  a 
rule,  Americans  brought  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose.  They  are  paid 
American  rates  of  wages,  although  in  several  instances  the  rates  are  for  a  12-noiir 
shift,  instead  of  for  an  8-hour  shift  as  in  Eastern  United  States.  Excepting  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  skilled  men  necessary  to  operate  the  paper  machinee 
and  the  mechanics  employed  on  repairs,  the  great  majority  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  paper  and  pulp  nmls  are  classed  as  unskmed,  and  receive  the  pay  of  unaldlled 
laborers.  A  study  of  the  comparative  wage  tables  in  the  report  shows  that  the  aver- 
age rates  of  pay  of  unskilled  men  are  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
For  detailed  figures  see  wage  statistics  in  Part  XIll. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  with  modem  mills,  American  machinery,  American- 
trained  managers  and  superintendents,  and  American  skilled  operatives,  together 
with  lower  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  men,  the  Canadian  manufacturing  labor  cost 
per  unit  of  production  in  the  modem  and  well-equipped  mills  of  Canada  would  be 
considerablv  lower  than  in  the  modem  and  well -equipped  mills  in  the  United  States." 
Pulp  and  News  Print  Paper  Industry,  Senate  Document  No.  31,  page  55. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  these  ^ts  that  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  by  the 
passage  of  the  reciprocity  act  to  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  in  Canada. 
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DIPOBTATIONS. 

Importations  of  paper  valued  at  2}  cents  per  pound  or  less:  Canada,  1909,  22,728 
tons;  1910,  54,154  tons;  1911,  54,484  tons;  1912,  74,000  tons. 

Importations  from  Canada  of  news  print  paper  since  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity 
act  for  the  first  11  months  of  1912: 


1912 


luaamrj. 

Febrauj 

March 

Apra 

Jane 

Joly 

Ao^ost 

September 

October 

November. 

Total 

Far  tb«  same  period  1911 


Total. 

Free  of  duty. 

Subject  to 
duty. 

Poundt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

9;  736, 678 

6,031,202 

3.706,470 

8,447,730 

5,256,585 

3, 191, 145 

9,492,463 

6,900,602 

2,591,861 

9,850,143 

7,987,285 

1,862,858 

8,864,047 

7,469,003 

1,395.044 

10,803,639 

5,922,808 

4,880.831 

11,512,206 

8,100,648 

8,411,558 

14,666,135 

10,853,665 

3,812,470 

21,699,337 

16,699,747 

4,999,590 

20,835,912 

16,234,336 

4,601,576 

21,994,372 

17,471,086 

4.523,276 

147,902,662 

108.926,977 

38,975.685 

100.556,000 

19,088,000 

81,468.000 

It  appears  from  this  that  since  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act  paper  paying 
dnty  and  imported  from  Canada  has  fallen  off  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  the  impor- 
tations of  free  p«iper  have  more  than  doubled. 

Point  IV.  The  duty  under  the  Payne  tariff  of  13.75  a  ton  on  news  print  paper, 
viz,  paper  costing  not  more  than  2}  cents  a  pound,  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  IS  on  a  revenue  tariff  basis,  |3.75  a  ton  is,  when  paper  costs  $44  a  ton,  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Paper  was  imported  under  this  tariff  from  Canada 
before  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act.  Since  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act 
very  large  miportations  have  been  made  paying  this  rate  of  duty,  because  not  made 
from  free  wood.    The  figures  of  the  importation  are  given  in  the  last  point. 

Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  been  demanding  free  entry  for  their  paper 
ever  since  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  act.  Failing  in  securing  a  favorable  decision 
thus  hr  from  the  State  Department,  they  have  caused  test  cases  to  be  brought  in  the 
customs  court,  which  are  still  pending.  The  standard  of  wages  in  these  countries  is 
lower  than  in  the  United  States  and  free  entry  of  their  paper  would  menace  the  news 
print  industry  if  the  present  wages  are  continued. 

Not  onlv  is  paper  imported  freely  from  Canada  when  a  duty  of  $3.75  a  ton  is 
imposed,  out  tne  importation  continues  unchecked  when  a  differential  of  one-tenth 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $2  a  ton  more,  is  imposed.  All  of  the  paper  imported  from 
Canada  under  the  Pa3me  Act  and  the  reciprocity  act  when  paying  duty  has  been 
subject  to  duty  of  $5.75  a  ton. 

Besides  involving  a  loss  of  revenue  its  removal  would  be  a  menace  to  investments 
made  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  wages  of  labor  now 
emploved.  Tne  duty  is  not  in  excess  of  the  taxes  and  burdens  assumed  by  American 
manuracturers  as  American  citizens  in  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  their 

Slants.  It  is  not  only  no  hardship  to  foreign  manufacturers,  but  it  is  an  injustice  to 
ome  manufacturers  to  permit  competition  in  this  market  without  imposing  a  tax 
equal  to  the  local  taxes  imposed  upon  home  producers. 

vlliile  the  newspaper  publishers  are  not  as  a  class  demanding  free  paper  from  abroad, 
it  may  be  said  as  to  such  of  them  as  are  calling  for  it  that  there  is  no  justice  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  free  raw  materials  in  their  business  while  tariff  revenue  taxes  are  and 
will  still  be  imporod  on  the  articles  imported  for  consumption  by  all  other  citizens, 
including  American  paper  manufacturers  in  and  out  of  their  business. 

Point  V.  Section  2  of  the  Canadian  "reciprocity"  act  should  be  repealed. 

(a)  This  act  has  been  repudiated  by  Canada,  having  been  made  as  a  tender  of 
reciprocal  exchange  in  trade.    Its  refusal  by  Canada  ends  its  usefulness  and  propriety. 

(^T  The  "reciprocity"  act  as  interpreted  by  the  Government  at  Washington  is 
oppressive  and  destructive  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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By  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  48,  Division  of  Customs,  dated  July  26, 1911, 
section  2  was  declared  in  force  ''immediately  on  the  approval  of  the  act,''  and  the 
following  administrative  r€^:ulations  were  promulgated: 

**  Sixth.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  section  2  there  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
at  the  present  time  only  such  of  the  articles  specified  therein  as  are  produced  from 
wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  on  such  Crown  lands  as  are  free  from  the  restrictions^ 
prohibitions,  or  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  section. 

''Seventh.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  regulations  herein  set  forth,  free  entry 
will  be  granted  to  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  w»id  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents 
per  poimd  manufacturea  from  (a)  wood  cut  on  any  land,  public  or  private,  in  any  of 
ue  Frovinces  or  Tel'ritories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  except  the  Provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  This  will  only  include  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick until  October  1,  1911;  (b)  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec :  (c)  wood  cut  on  the  provincial  lands 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  lying  east  of  tne  Cascade  Range  of  Mountains. 

"Ekhth.  FS*ee  entry  will  be  denied  to  such  wood  pulp,  pai>er,  and  paper  board 
manuractured  from  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Provinces  o!  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  or  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  Iving  west  ol 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  or  on  the  Crown  land  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  and  after  October  1,  1911." 

The  Treasury  Department  issued  these  regulations  upon  the  same  date  upon  which 
the  act  was  passed,  even  in  advance  of  its  approval.  This  was  no  doubt  done  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  corresponding  le^lation  required  by  the  act  which  had  pre- 
viously been  introduced  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  would  be  adopted,  apd  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  promoting  that  result,  and  probably  without  any  serious 
or  thorougn  consideration  either  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  section  2  or  as  to 
whether  section  2  was  intended  to  become  operative  in  case  Canada  failed  to  adopt  sucii 
lee^ation. 

The  only  requirement  for  the  admission  of  paper  free  from  Canada  is  the  signinff  of 
a  certificate  by  the  Canadian  shipper  in  the  following  form:  "We  certify  that  all  of 
the  within-mentioned  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood  cut  from  the  Province 

of  Quebec, per  cent  from  private  lands,  not  subject  to  government  license. 

Our  books  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  American  consul  and  United  States 
Treasury  a^nts." 

If  the  shipper  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  invoice  was  made  from  free  wood,  90  per 
cent  is  admitted  free.  Such  a  practice,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility 
of  tracing  the  wood  from  which  a  particular  invoice  was  made,  makes  the  duty  upon 
Canadian  importations  farcical.  It  is  an  invitation  to  cheat  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  interpretation  of  section  2  of  the  act  by  the  Canadian  Government  and 
Provinces  whicn  our  Government  has  thus  far  sustained  is  even  more  destructive  of 
the  industr|r  in  the  United  States. 

The  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands  in  Canada  is  generally  prohibited. 

In  the  case  of  British  Columbia  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  lying  east  of 
the  Cascade  Rimge  could  be  exported,  while  that  cut  from  Crown  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range  could  not  be  exported,  under  section  49,  chapter  30,  of  the  Laws  ol 
Britifih  Columbia,  reading  as  follows: 

"All  timber  cut  under  lease,  special  license,  or  general  license  from  provincial  lands 
lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  Mountains  must  be  manufactured  within  the  con- 
mies  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia;  otherwise  the  lease,  special  license,  or  gen- 
eral license  shall  be  canceled." 

The  Treasury  Department  ruled  that  paper  diould  be  admitted  free  if  made  from 
pirip  wood  cut  on  the  unrestricted  Crown  lands,  and  should  pay  duty  if  made  from  pulp 
wood  cut  on  the  restricted  Crown  lands. 

By  an  order  in  council  dated  July  12.  1912,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
removed  the  restrictions  from  certain  specined  Crown  lands  west  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
leased  to  the  Powell  River  Paper  Co.,  manufacturing  paper  in  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  by  order  of  August  12,  191J2,  ruled  that  paper  made  from 
pulp  wood  cut  on  those  specified  tracts  is  entitled  to  free  entry.  This  order  of  British 
Columbia  is  clearlv  a  subterfuge.  The  restriction  upon  the  export  of  wood  cut  from 
the  particular  lands  leased  was  evidentlv  removed  oxuy  because  those  leases  were  held 
by  a  Canadian  manu^turer,  and  with  tne  understanding  that  such  wood  never  would 
or  coul  d  be  exported  as  wood. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  by  an  order  in  council,  has  removed  the  restriction  for 
exportation  on  tracts  of  Crown  lands  from  which  pulp  wood  is  taken  for  manufactura 
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by  the  Lauren  tide  Paper  Co.,  Price  Bros.,  Wyagamack  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Belgo- 
CSmadian  Paper  Co.  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  export  their  pa^r  to 
the  United  States  free  of  duty,  but  with  a  perfect  understanding  that  the  wood  is  not 
available  for  export  and  will  not  be  exix)rted.  Such  privileges  are  wholly  denied  to 
American  manufacturers  who  desire  to  importjBrood  from  Crown  lands  owned  in  Canada 
by  them.    (Refer  to  the  Berlin  Mills,  Portland,  Me.) 

The  Quebec  Chronicle  of  December  31,  1912.  in  discussiDg  the  case,  says:  "By  this 
it  ia  thought  that  the  limit  holders  will  be  enabled  to  get  free  entry  for  their  paper,  but 
will,  it  ia  understood,  see  that  no  wood  is  exported  from  their  holdings,  even  Uiough 
the  restrictions  are  removed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  astute  Uncle  Sam  is  likely 
to  be  flimflammed  by  any  such  transparent  device." 

If  this  construction  is  to  prevail,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  short  time  all  restrictions  will 
be  removed  upon  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands,  which  are  leased  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers or  others  under  such  conditions  as  to  give  assurance  to  ti^e  respective  Provinces 
that  the  wood  wiU  be  manufactured  in  CansSa  and  not  exported  to  tne  United  States, 
and  aU  paper  and  pulp  from  Canada  will  be  admitted  free  without  the  removal  of  a 
single  restriction  upon  any  pulp  wood  really  available  for  export  to  this  country. 

(d)  By  the  combined  misinterpretations  of  the  "reciprocity  act"  at  Ottawa  and 
Waanington,  the  act  has  operated  to  open  American  markets  to  news  print  paper  made 
in  Canada  at  a  less  cost  than  in  this  country,  while  excluding  from  the  Canadian  market 
higher  grades  made  in  the  United  States  at  leas  cost  than  they  can  be  made  in  Canada. 
American  mills  when  driven  out  of  the  news-print  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
can  not  turn  to  the  manufacture  of  higher  grades  of  paper  for  export  to  Canada,  where 
they  hp.ve  an  advantage  over  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Fieldinj^,  the  Canadian  minister,  in  debating  the  reciprocity  act  in  Parliament 
at  Ottawa,  said: 

"Our  Ainerican  friends  were  anxious  for  some  tari£F  changes  in  relation  to  these 
articles.  We  ourselves  were  anxious  for  some  tariff  changes.  As  respects  certain 
grades  of  pulp  and  paper,  mechanically  ground  pulp,  chemical  pulp,  common  printing 
paper,  known  as  news  print,  and  the  common  pasteboard  and  the  cheaper  articles  ^ 
paper  other  than  news  print  or  common  paper,  up  to  a  limited  value  of  4  cents  per 
pound,  we  believed  that  we  could  compete  with  our  American  friends  on  these  par- 
ticular articles,  and  that  it  was  desirable  we  should  have  free  trade  in  them." 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  permitting  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  Canadian  paper  when  manufacturea  from  free  wood,  has  raised 
the  price  of  freehold  wood  in  Canada,  which  alone  can  be  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  sought  by  American  buyers  in  that  market.  Canadian  manufacturers 
anxious  to  import  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  field  to  buy  this  freehold  wood  in 
competition  iKth  American  purchasers  for  the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocity  act.  The  condition  of  the  American  buyer  is  distinctly  worse  than  it 
was  Defore. 

(/)  Section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act,  by  indirectly  increasing  the  demand  for  Cana- 
dian freehold  wood  and  adding  Canadian  export  manufacturers  to  the  prospective 
buyers  erf  such  wood,  drives  the  American  mills  into  a  greater  consumption  of  pulp 
WQod  cut  from  American  forests.  It  certainly  is  not  a  sound  policy  in  the  United 
States  to  continue  an  enactment  of  law  which  makes  it  difficult  for  Amei^can  manu- 
factorers  to  acquire  pulp  wood  from  Canadian  markets  and  puts  a  premium  on  the 
rue  of  American  pulp  wood.    This  is  the  reverse  of  conservation. 

(g)  The  reciprocity  act,  by  permitting  free  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
newB  print  paper  in  which  Canada  enjoys  a  natural  advanta^  in  manufacture,  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction  of  news  print  mills  in  Canada,  and  caused 
a  corresponding  aepression  in  news  print  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Their 
trade  is  Dooming;  ours  is  depressed.  This  is  shown  in  Canada's  seizure  of  the  export 
tzade  and  the  loss  of  such  trade  to  United  States  mills,  which  would  not  have  occurred, 
at  least  so  soon,  but  for  the  stimulus  given  to  the  industry  in  Canada  by  the  passage 
ol  the  reciprocity  act.  Separate  statistics  of  news  print  exportations  have  only  been 
kept  since  July,  1910,  since  which  time  the  export  trade  to  England  has  been:  For 
the  hist  six  months  of  1910,  9,416  tons;  for  the  12  months  of  1911,  8,160  tons;  for  the 
fint  nine  months  of  1912,  2,906  tons.  Section  2  is  resulting  in  Canada's  taking  away 
from  the  United  States  such  export  trade  as  it  had  to  England. 

Canada  had  already  secured  New  Zealand  under  a  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
Australian  buyers  now  refuse  American  contracts  for  paper  unless  they  contain  the 

danse: 

"As  soon  as  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Canada  shall  have  been  established 
the  contract  becomes  null  and  void  unless  Canadian  paper  be  furnished.'* 
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Canada's  attitude  toward  trade  in  paper  furnishes  a  marked  contrast  to  our  own. 
In  Forest  Products  of  Canada  (1911),  under  the  head  of  exports  and  imports,  appears 
the  following: 

"Canada's  foreign  trade  in  wood  pulp  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
industry.  Unfortunately  more  than  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  is  still  exported 
in  the  unmanufactured  form.  This  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  coimtry,  for  the  increased 
value  due  to  manufacture  is  e:iven  away"  (p.  13). 

"Over  55  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  in  Canada  in  1911  was  sent  out  of  the  country 
without  furuer  labor  being  expended  on  it.  The  United  States  manufactured  in 
into  pulp  and  paper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  means  that  from  the  847,939  cords  of  Canadian 
pulp  wood,  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1911,  282,646  tons  each  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  pulp  were  made.  The  value  of  these  565,292  tons  of  pulp,  for  which,  in 
the  form  oi  pulp  wood,  Canada  received  $5,340 ,'592,  was,  at  the  average  prices  ($15.55 
and  ^8.24,  respectivelv)  paid  by  United  States  importers  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
pulp,  $4,395,145  and  $10,808,383,  or  altogether  $15,203,528.  Thus  Canada  got  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  she  would  have  received  if  all  the  pulp  wood  were 
converted  into  pulp  on  Canadian  soil.  As  the  United  States  do  not  export  2  per 
cent  of  the  amount  they  import,  and  derive  nearly  one- third  of  their  total  consump- 
tion hrom  Canadian  sources,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  a  market  for  Canadian  wood 
pulp  would  be  lacking.  The  United  States  would  pay  $15.55  and  $38.24  per  ton 
for  the  wood  pulp  instead  of  $6.29  per  cord  of  pulp  wood.    ♦    *    ♦ 

"If  the  pulp  wood  exported  in  1911  had  been  reduced  to  pulp  in  Canada,  it  would 
have  supplied  68  mills  ol  the  average  size  of  those  in  Canada.  Thus  122  mills  instead 
of  54  would  have  been  operating  in  Canada,  employing  Canadian  labor  and  advancing 
Canadian  industry.'' 

Shall  we  aid  Canada  in  this  policy  b>r  wiping  out  the  small  tariff  now  on  news  print 
paper  and  continue  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  as  heretofore  interpreted? 

The  Canadian  railroads  are  at  work  for  the  Cana(fian  mills  and  against  the  American 
mills.  In  the  Montreal  Star  of  January  3  is  the  following  statement  of  a  well-known 
fact: 

"Hitherto  these  American  mills  seem  to  have  enjoyed  low  freight  rates,  but  of  late 
a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  b^  the  action  of  the  Canadian  railways  in  filing 
higher  rates  on  pulp  wood  with  the  railway  commission.  Naturallv  this  action  was  at 
once  opposed  by  the  American  traffic  agents,  and  by  a  number  of  Canadian  exporters. 
Operations  have  been  suspended  by  the  board  until  February,  and  in  the  interim  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  paper  enter  the  States  free 
of  duty  have  brought  constant  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Goum  Government  with  a  view 
to  removing  the  embargo  on  lands  held  by  them." 

What  reciprocal  action  on  section  2  can  be  expected  from  Canada  so  long  as  the 
rulings  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Canadian  Government  combine  to  give  sdl  of  the 
benefits  of  free  entrance  of  Canadian  paper  to  the  United  States  and  permit  further 
exclusion  of  pulp  wood  from  our  markets,  refusing  and  denying  all  reciprocal  benefits? 

Point  VI.  The  differential  in  the  Payne  tariff  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
additional  duty  on  Canadian  paper  in  case  of  any  charge,  license  fee,  or  prohibition 
from  Canada  or  Candian  Provinces,  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  and  the  condition 
of  like  import  in  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  (not  enforced)  are  based  on  a  sound 
public  policy. 

Such  a  discrimination  in  trade  would  justify  retaliatory  measures  by  the  United 
States  to  compel  its  removal.  All  nations  struggle  against  such  discrimination  by 
treaty  and  retaliatory  acts.  Our  own  statutes  like  the  maximum  and  minimiiYn  tariff 
rates  and  treaties  containing  the  "most  favored  nation  "  clause  are  designed  to  prevent 
discriminations  in  all  lines  of  trade. 

So  long  as  Canada  has  wood  to  sell  whe  should  not  be  permitted  to  refues  her  citizens 
the  privilege  of  selling  it  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  transferring  the  manufacture  of 
news  print  mills  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  so  that  she  can  make  and  sell  the 
paper  in  our  market. 

Nor  does  it  follow  because  Canada  has  certain  natural  advantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  news  print  paper  over  the  United  States,  that  news  print  should  no  longer  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  now  has  certain  natund  advantages 
over  Canada  in  paper  costing  over  4  cents  a  pound ,  but  Canada  is  manufacturing  her  own 

Siper  of  that  class  and  maintaining  a  protective  tariff  to  enable  her  mills  to  do  it. 
ecause  Canada  has  more  pulp  wood  than  the  United  States  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
our  giving  up  the  news  print  industry.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  cotton 
should  not  be  manufactured  in  New  England  and  Old  England  because  cotton  is  not 
grown  iQ  either,  or  that  wool  should  be  manufactured  in  Australia  and  Buenoa  Airoe 
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and  not  in  MasBachuBetts  because  it  is  grown  in  the  fonner  countries  and  not  in  the 
latter. 

By  the  figures  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic  Com- 
mezce,  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1912  exceed  11,100,000^000.  The  value  of  manufactures,  materials  imported  during 
the  year,  exceeded.  $900,000,000.  The  dozen  leading  articles  on  the  import  side  for 
the  use  of  manufacturers  are  wool,  silk,  cotton  fiber,  tm,  hides,  copper,  tobacco,  lum- 
ber, oils,  and  chemicals  of  various  sorts.  The  12  principal  articles  on  the  export  side — 
products  of  the  factories  of  the  country — are  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  leather, 
ccmper,  wool,  cotton,  refined  mineral  oils,  naval  stores,  manufacturers  of  pai)er,  agri- 
cutuiml  implements,  cars  and  carriages,  electrical  instruments,  and  automobiles. 

Maniifactores  of  papers,  although  one  of  the  greatest  exporting  interests  in  the 
country,  is  not  yet  one  of  the  12  greatest  importers  of  materials  for  manufacture. 
While  news  prmt"  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  these  exports,  the  maintenance 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  manu- 
fKtores  of  paper  for  exportation. 

Point  VII.  The  advantag;e  to  Canada  in  cheap  pulp  wood  is  due  not  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States,  but  to  the  vast  and  unusuable  forest 
wastes  of  Cuiada  which  make  pulp  wood  a  comparative  drug  on  the  market  in  that 
country. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  magazine  of  Canada,  published  in  Toronto,  January  31, 1913, 
the  pali>-timDer  resources  of  Canada  are  tabiilated  as  follows: 


NofsScotbi 

Ntv  Brunswick 

Qpebec 

Ooteflo.  ..........••• 

Biitiah  Columbia. . . . 

Dominion  lands ....  • 


6,000,000 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
100,000,000 


285,000,000 


Cords. 


24,000,000 
100,000,000 
600,000,000 
400,000,000 
450,000,000 
450,000,000 


2,024,000,000 


This  supply  would  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  United  States  and  Canda  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  for  a  thousand  years.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  owners 
of  this  pulp  wood  are  anxious  to  find  a  market  for  it  in  the  United  States? 

There  are  10,000^000  acres  averaging  5  cords  to  the  acre,  or  50,000.000  cords  in  all, 
in  the  State  of  Mame  alone.  The  natural  growth  of  this  pulp  wooa,  which  is  2  per 
cent  per  annmn,  will  yield  1,000,000  cords  a  year.  This  50,000,000  cords  is  to-oay 
ma^etable  for  as  e^reat  a  sum  as  500,000,000  cords  in  Canada  because  it  is  available 
for  use  in  mills  ana  to  the  market. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  beginning  with  the  passage 
of  the  reciprocity  act,  has  tended  to  increase  still  further  the  value  of  this  pulp  wood 
in  Maine  dv  confining  American  buyers  more  and  more  to  American  markets  and 
excluding  them  more  and  more  from  Canadian  markets. 

Point  VIII. — Summary. 

The  existing  tariff  upon  news  print  paper  should  not  be  disturbed;  it  w  already 
upon  a  revenue  basis. 

The  reciprocity  act  should  be  repealed  to  prevent  unjust  and  oppressive  discrimina- 
tion by  Canada  toward  American  paper  manufacturers. 

The  administrative  rulings  and  practices  of  the  Trea<;ury  Department  in  the  admis- 
sion  of  paper  from  Canada  should  oe  abolished  as  a  subterfuge  and  invitation  to  fraud. 
If  the  reciprocity  act  be  repealed  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  ruling  or  adminis- 
trative practice  of  the  kind. 

A  number  of  clippings  containing  semiofficial  statements  from  the  Grovemment  of 
Ouiada  and  its  provinces  are  hereto  attached  in  explanation  and  support  of  this 

memoimndum. 

Elon  R.  Brown, 
For  the  News  Print  MUU,  Watertown,  N,  7. 
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Appendix  1. 

[From  the  Montreal  Star,  Jan.  3, 1913.) 

REMOVAL  OP  PULP-WOOD  EXPORT  TAX  IS  ONLY  PARTIAL — NEW  CONDITIONS  AND  SHARP 
CONTROVERSY  PROM  QUEBEC'S  ACT — WHAT  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  WANT — CANA- 
DIAN PAPER  MAKERS  CAN  NOW  SHIP  PRODUCT  INTO  THE  STATES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

(Special  to  the  Montreal  Star.) 

Quebec,  January  S. — It  has  been  learned  from  several  members  of  the  Limit  Hold- 
ers' Association  that  the  a^tation  on  the  part  of  certain  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
papers  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Crown  luids 
m  order  that  these  manufacturers  might  benefit  by  a  quid  pro  quo  in  ^e  shape  of 
free  entry  for  their  paper  and  pulp  into  the  United  States,  had  at  last  obtained  tangrible 
results  and  an  Order-m-Council  signed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  whereby  it  would 
be  provided  that  the  embai^  would  not  apply  (dating  from  May  last^  to  vanous  limits 
in  the  Province  which  are  tne  property  of  some  of  the  Canadian  mill  owners. 

The  four  mills  affected  bv  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
from  Crown  lands  are  the  Laurentides,  the  Belgo,  the  Wayagamack,  and  rrice  Bros. 
These  are  the  only  four  in  the  Province  which  draw  their  raw  material  from  Crown 
lands. 

In  each  case  the  section  freed  from  the  embargo  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  lands  which  are  leased  to  them. 

What  has  led  up  to  this  action  is  the  effect  of  the  pulp  and  paper  clause  introduced 
into  the  reciprocity  proposals  which  still  stands  good  irrespective  of  the  adoption 
or  otherwise  of  the  treaty.  This  clause  allows  the  admission  duty  free  of  pulp  and 
paper  into  the  United  States  when  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  from 
provinces  with  restrictions  on  such  exportation .  That  is  to  sav,  the  Americans  as  a 
return  for  getting  the  raw  pulp  wood  of  these  Provinces  ofTerea  to  let  down  the  bar- 
riers to  the  finished  article. 

There  were  Provinces  that  had  passed  legislation  of  a  prohibitive  character,  namely 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick.  [These  restrictions,  however,  could  apply 
only  to  Crown  lands  as  the  provincial  legislatures  had  no  authority  to  enforce  them 
on  freehold  and  seignorial  lands  which  come  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  which 
have  long  been  a  source  of  supply  for  the  mills  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  there  are  practioally  two  classes  of  Canadian  mill  owners,  those  who  draw  their 
crude  material  from  Crown  lands  and  those  who  are  supplied  from  freehold  and 
seignorial  lands,  the  result  has  been  to  place  the  former  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  latter. 

FOBOBD  INTO  BUTINO  FREEHOLD  LANDS. 

According  to  the  story  advanced  by  some  of  the  local  limit  holders,  the  former  class 
was,  therefore,  forced  into  buying  freehold  lands  so  as  to  offset  the  handicap.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them  into  competition  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters and  American  buyers,  while  this  same  competition  is  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  raising  wood  prices. 

ELitherto  these  American  mills  seem  to  have  enjoyed  low  freight  rates,  but  of  late 
a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  by  the  action  of  the  Canadian  railways  in  filing 
higher  rates  on  pulp  wood  with  the  railway  commission.  Naturally  this  action  was 
at  once  opposed  by  American  traflic  agents,  and  by  a  number  of  Canadian  exporters. 

Operations  have  been  suspended  by  the  board  until  February,  and  in  the  interim 
the  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  paper  enter  the  States 
free  of  duty,  have  brought  constant  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Gouin  Government  with 
a  view  to  removing  the  embar^  on  lands  held  by  them. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  is  explained  by  the  following  facts.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  want  their  paper  to  enter  the  States  duty  free  can  only  do  so  by  con- 
vincing the  Washington  Government  that  this  paper  is  manufactured  from  wood  cut 
on  freehold  lands.  Some  mill  owners  draw  all  tlieir  supply  from  freehold  lands  while 
others  draw  part  from  freehold  and  part  from  Crown  lands.  In  the  latter  case  they 
see  part  of  their  wood  enter  free,  whue  the  rest  is  subject  to  duty. 
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WILL  KBBP  WOOD  FOR  THBIB  OWN  USB. 

Ab  is  natural,  those  Canadians  who  get  their  material  from  the  lands  where  there  is 
no  embaigo  have^o  desire  to  see  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Grown  lands, 
ftod  the  jx>licy  which  has  been  adopted  is  said  to  be  due  to  them. 

By  this  it  is  thought  that  the  limit  holders  will  be  enabled  to  set  the  entry  for  their 
'paper,  but  will,  it  u  understood,  see  that  no  wood  is  exported  from  their  holdings 
and  keep  it  for  their  own  use  even  though  the  restrictions  are  removed. 

Durinff  the  last  12  months  or  so  a  somewhat  critical  situation  has  developed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industrv  in  Canada.  The  big  profits  made  by  some  of  the  older  estab- 
Uflhed  concerns  around  1910  created  a  boom  m  the  following  year,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence about  20  new  companies,  with  a  capitalization  of  more  than  $40,000,000,  were 
moorporated  during  1911. 

The  result  was  overproduction  and  congestion  of  the  market.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  some  of  the  newer  firms  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  their  product, 
and  had  to  sell  at  prices  which  only  just  about  covered  the  cost  of  production. 

BBDUCED  OUTPUT  BT  A  LA.BGB  MABGIN. 

Add  to  this  the  facts  that  the  mills  in  the  States  were  favored  by  an  abundant  water 
supply  last  ^ear,  that  powerful  institutions  like  the  International  Paper  Co.  have 
reauced  their  output  by  a  large  maigin  and  that  prices  in  the  American  market  rule 
something  like  ^  or  $4  less  ihsji  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  easily  to  be  seen  that 
the  new  companies  were  up  against  a  hard  proposition. 

Already  the  Elastem  Canada  Co.  has  gone  to  the  wall.  It  is  also  said  that  a  big  Onta- 
rio firm  lias  been  trying  to  "ling"  the  market. 

As  it  will  hardly  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  mill  owners  to  expprt  the  wood 
which  they  need  for  themselves,  the  amount  exported  as  a  result  of  the  present  Order 
in-Councu  will  probably  be  infinitesimal.  This  action  is  precisely  smiilar  to  that 
taken  by  the  McBride  eovemment  in  British  Columbia,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has 
been  fully  justified  by  the  results. 


Appendix  2. 
ITnm  Le  Nonvran  Trois  Bhierea,  Jan.  3, 1913.] 
AN  EXCELLENT  STEP. 

The  order  of  council  recently  adopted  by  the  Provincial  cabinet  and  which  revokes 
in  part  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  jmlp  wood,  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
in  some  quarters. 

There  is  bv  no  means  a  repudiation  of  the  policy  adopted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Gouin 
policy,  aimmg  principally  to  encourage  and  aid  the  development  in  our  Province  of 
tbe  pulp  and  paper  industries. 

It  is^  on  the  contzary,  simply  a  new  step  inspired  by  the  same  desire,  and  intended 
to  avail  itself  of  circumstances  to  the  benefit  of  the  interests  of  the  paper  industi^. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  United  States,  who  are  laige  consumers  of  paper,  especially 
of  news  paper,  adopted  a  special  customs  tariff  on  the  imports  of  pulp  and  paper  com- 
ing in  from  Cajiada;  the  discriminating  tariff  dues  imposed  on  the  paper  manufactured 
in  Quebec,  which  were  imposed  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  me  Province  to  pro- 
hibit the  exx>ort  of  our  raw  material  (pulp  wood),  constituted  practically  an  insur- 
mountable bairier  for  the  sale  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  Quebec.  They  amount 
to  15.75  per  ton  of  paper. 

The  result  thereof  was  that  our  paper  manufacturers,  at  least  those  who  secured 
their  raw  material  (pulp  wood)  from  Crown  lands  held  by  them  under  license,  were 
prevented  from  exporting  their  product  to  the  United  States. 

The  paper  manufacturers  in  our  Province  who  use  exclusively  the  pulp  wood  cut 
outside  Crown  lands,  could  alone  enter  the  American  market  upon  advantageous  com- 
mercial conditions. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  want  to  iayor  the  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  Quebec, 
which  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  policy  of  tne  Gouin  government,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est necessity  to  tryto  insure  to  this  industry  the  best  conditions  needed  for  the  disposal 
of  its  prodoctB.    This  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Provincial  cabmet. 
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The  American  tariff  provides  that  this  discriminating  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  does  not 
apply  to  paper  made  from  wood  which  is  not  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation 
of  pulp  wood. 

The  order  in  council  declares  that  this  restriction  concerning  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  shall  not  apply  to  tiie  limits  owned  by  the  four  principal  paper  mills  in  our 
Province,  viz,  Belgo-Oanadian,  the  Wayagamac,  the  PVice  Bros.,  and  the  Lauren-, 
tide. 

Backed  up  by  this  order  in  council  these  companies  can  now  apply  to  Washington 
to  demand  me  withdrawal  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  their  product.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  upon  the  result  of  their  step  because  there  is  a  recent  precedent — that  of 
British  Columbia.  Some  time  ago  Columbia  adopted  a  similar  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  paper  industry  and  since  then  paper  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  is  exempt 
from  dutv  upon  its  import  into  the  United  States. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  measure  taken  by  the  Provincial  government  is  excellent  and 
in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  Province,  because  it  will  insure  tx>  these  four 
paper  mills,  the  largest  ones  in  oiur  Province,  a  new  outlook — that  of  the  American 
market  which  was  closed  to  them. 

On  the  other  part,  as  these  paper  mills  consume  for  their  own  manufacture  all  the 
pulp  wood  which  they  cut  on  their  limits  the  purpose  in  view  by  the  restriction 
miposed  previously  by  the  Government  of  the  Province  is  fully  attained. 

The  exception  made  in  their  favor  does  not  alter  the  policy  of  Provincial  interests, 
which  is  bemg  followed.  On  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  a  new  element  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  development  in  our  Province  of  the  paper  industry,  and  insures  Uie  most 
fruitful  exploitation  of  our  forest  resources. 

In  order  to  convince  one's  self  that  this  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  has  been 
particularly  fruitful  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that  since  1910  the  production  of 
paper  in  Quebec  has  increased,  through  the  building  of  11  new  mills,  by  500  tons  per 
day,  and  that  of  pulp  by  400  tons  per  day. 

It  is  just  and  natural  that  in  its  pursuit  of  its  truly  national  policy  (to-day  the  great 
problem  is  not  so  much  that  of  insuring  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  but  rather 
to  facilitate  the  outlet  for  their  production),  the  desire  of  the  government  should  be  to 
open  to  them  the  American  market  by  the  measure  adopted  a  few  days  ago. 


Appendix  3. 
[Edit<U'iaI  from  Tulpwood  and  Paper,  Jan.  9, 1913.] 

Regarding  a  recent  decree  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

Of  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  Taft- 
Fielding  agreement  only  one  clause  remained  in  force — that  which  opened  free 
entry  into  the  United  States  to  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  made  from  pulp  manufac- 
tured in  Canada.  But  to  this  clause  a  provision  was  attached  that  it  would  apply 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufactured  out  of  wood  the  export  of  which  would  not  be 
prohibited  nor  taxed  with  an  export  duty. 

A  few  months  before  this  agreement,  tne  government  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  acceding 
to  the  pressing  demand  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper,  had  prohibitea 
the  export  of  rough  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  The  purpose  of  tnis  prohibition  was  to 
force  tne  American  paper  mills  to  come  and  establish  in  the  Province  in  order  to 
insure  for  themselves  tne  raw  material  (pulp  wood),  and  this  purpose  was  attained 
as  about  15  pulp  factories  came  to  establish  in  our  territory  in  consequence  of  the 
prohibition. 

But  this  prohibition  had  as  a  counter  effect  that  of  depriving  the  paper  manufactured 
in  Canada,  made  out  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  from  this  privilege  of  free  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  and  to  subject  it  to  a  countervaihng  duty,  amounting  to 
95.75. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  an  inmiense  market  for  paper  made  out  of  wood  pulp 
(news  paper),  and  our  large  paper  mills  were  excluded  nrom  this  market  while  oUiers 
of  another  Ptovince  profited  therefrom  in  full  freedom. 

Representations  were  made  to. the  government  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  that  if  the 
prohibilion  were  taken  off  for  the  "limits"  operated  by  these  4  large  manufacturing 
companies,  the  American  authorities  could  admit  free  the  paper  from  these  companies. 
These  companies  can  produce  jointly  500  tons  of  paper  per  day.  At  $5.75  per  ton  of 
customs  duty,  this  would  represent  a  receipt  of  $74,750  per  month  for  the  American 
Treasury  if  m  this  paper  were  exported.    But  as  the  countervailing  duty  prevents 
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this  export,  our  mills  had  to  content  themselves  to  produce  only  for  the  needs  of  the 
Canadian  market,  which  are  already  over  suppUed. 

Then  the  government  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  decided  to  take  oS  for  these  four  large 
companies  the  nrohibition  of  export  for  the  pulp  wood  cut  on  their  limits  beginning 
with  the  1st  of  May  last.  They  will  be  able,  therefore,  next  summer  to  export  their 
paper  into  the  United  States,  and  consequently  increase  their  production  to  full 
capacity.    This  will  be  work  for  our  workmen,  woodcutters,  manufacturers,  etc. 

The  objection  was  ventured  that  these  companies  could  then  sell  their  pulp  wood 
instead  of  theirpaper.  Their  own  interest  is  a  guaranty  that  they  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Wnv  should  they  sell  pulp  wood  at  a  price  of  from  |5  to  $6  per  cord 
while  they  may  sell  it  converted  into  paper  at  a  price  of  $50  to  160  per  ton. 

By  thus  taking  off  this  prohibition  in  particular  cases  the  Government  has  simply 
placed  the  aforesaid  companies  on  the  same  footing  for  export  as  the  mills  which  use 
tee-land  wood,  the  export  whereof  is  not  prohibitea. 

It  does  therefore  obviate  this  inferiority  which  fell  upon  the  operation  of  Crown 
lands.  The  prohibition  continues  to  hold  for  wood  for  sale  which  can  not  be  exported 
except  after  naving  passed  a  process  of  manufacture  in  Canada.  And  if  it  is  taken 
ofiF  for  the  pulp  wood  of  certain  limits,  it  is  because  there  is  no  reason  for  maintaining 
it  on  limits,  the  concessionaries  whereof  must,  before  anything  else,  try  to  make 
use  of  the  costly  installation  which  they  have  and  export  the  product  of  their  industry 
only  in  the  form  in  which  it  brings  them  the  greater  results. 

llie  above  is  a  very  simple  explanation  of  a  measure  which  has  given  rise  in  a 
helter-skelter  manner  to  the  use  of  much  ink  in  the  attacks  of  the  blue  press  against 
the  Gouin  government. 

Appendix  4. 
[E.  B.  Biggar  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  Jan.  2, 1013.) 

MORE    PAPER    PLANTS — STRIKING    XNCRBASE    IN    CAPACnT    FOR    THE    PRODUCTION    OV 

NEWS  PRINT — SPRUCE  WOOD  IS  HIGHER. 

The  year  just  closed  has  witnessed  the  greatest  development  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  has  ever  known.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  two  interests  as 
one,  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  exceeded  that  of  any  single  nation  in  the  world 
since  wood  b^::ame  a  raw  material  for  paper  making. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  development  has  been  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  new  mills  devoted  to  news  print,  these  mills  representing  the  last  word  in  mill 
designing,  in  capacity  of  paper  machines,  and  in  rapidity  of  production.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  these  news  print  paper  mills: 

Daily 

capacity 

in  tons 

of  paper. 

Powell  River  Co.,  British  Columbia 200 

Dryden  Timber  A  Power  Co.,  Ontario 40 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills.,  Ontario 155 

Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario 45 

Sault  Ste .  Aurie  Mill,  Ontario 200 

International  Falls  Mill,  Fort  Frances,  Ontario 100 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold 120 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Jonqueires,  Quebec 150 

Edwin  Crabtree  A  Sons,  Quebec 20 

Smaller  new  mill«  and  additions  to  old  milL*,  say 170 

1,200 

We  have  thus  an  increase  of  1,200  tons  per  day  in  news  print.  It  is  not  strictly 
correct  to  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  calendar  year,  for  some  of  the^e  new  mills 
were  started  m  the  latter  part  of  1911,  while  two  of  them  are  not  yet  finished  and  will 
not  be  in  operation  till  the  middle  of  1913,  but  the  increase  which  can  be  credited  to 
1912  will  still  be  about  1,000  tons  per  day. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
Kraft  pulp  and  paper.  Kraft  is  a  German  word,  signifying  *' strong,"  and  the  Kraft 
papers — ^produced  from  pulp  which  is  made  by  the  sulphate  (not  sulphite)  process — 

wrd  great  strength  witn  lightness,  so  that  in  recent  years  they  have  come  mto  great 
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€ftvor  as  a  wrapping  paper  and  for  variouB  special  purposes  where  toughness  and 
strength  are  required.  When  introduced  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  makers  of 
these  papers  clauned  that  no  other  country  could  produce  pulp  of  the  right  kind, 
but  Canadian  mills  introduced  Scandinavian  skilled  hands,  ana  by  making  a  study 
of  the  process  achieved  complete  succeas  in  advance  of  United  States  milb  and  for 
some  little  time  have  been  able  to  sell  Kraft  pulp,  and  even  limited  quantities  of 
paper,  in  the  American  market  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  demand.  The 
production  of  Kraft  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  about  100  tons  per  day, 
while  one  new  mill  produces  sulphate  (Kraft)  pulp  to  the  amount  of  90  tons  per  day 
for  sale  to  other  mills.  There  is  a  laige  and  growing  market  for  Kraft,  and  Canada 
can  compete  successfully  with  Scandinavia,  Finland,  Germany,  and  Elngland  in  the 
markets  of  Uie  world  for  this  class  of  paper,  as  well  as  news. 

NEW  STRUCTURES. 

New  mills  or  additions  to  old  mills  have  also  marked  the  advance  of  the  paper 
industry  in  book,  writing,  coated,  bond,  tissue,  manila,  hanging,  and  other  papers, 
while  a  new  mill  with  a  capacity  of  30  tons  a  day  has  been  built  for  making  a  species 
of  pulpboard  known  as  ''Beaver  board ''  which,  when  coated  with  varnish  or  a  nniah- 
ing  liquid,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  nouse  lathing  and  plastering. 

In  addition  to  these  new  ground-wood  pulp  mills  have  been  built,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  200  to  250  tons  per  day  and  sulphite  or  chemical  fiber  mills  to  the 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day. 

CANADA    V.   STATES. 

The  markets  have  been  very  steady  and  prices  well  maintained  throughout  the 
year,  so  far  as  news  print  is  concerned,  and  tlie  demand  from  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  has  promptly  absorbed  all  the  new  production  in  this  country. 
In  the  building  of  new  mills  there  now  is  likely  to  be  a  halt  for  a  time,  as  the  sites 
where  large  waterpowers  and  big  timber  limits  are  near  each  other  are  not  to  be 
picked  up  every  week.  To  be  successful,  a  news  print  mill  must  have  cheap  and  large 
water  powers  and  cheap  wood  within  floatable  distance,  and  it  is  only  by  these  advan- 
tages mat  the  Canadian  mills  have  made  headway  where  those  of  uie  United  States 
have  stood  still  during  the  past  two  years.  With  the  development  of  large  cities  in 
that  coimtry  it  is  found  that  waterpower  can  be  sold  at  higher  rates  for  other  indus- 
trial purposes,  and  since  spruce  wcKxi  has  also  become  scarcer  year  by  year  the  pro- 
jectors of  paper  mills  have  left  the  news  branch  of  the  business  to  Canada,  and  have 
not  only  ceased  to  build  laree  news  mills — save  in  exceptionally  well-placed  locali- 
ties— ^but  they  have  in  a  numoer  of  cases  turned  old  news  mills  upon  other  and  higher- 
priced  papers.  This  change  has  no  doubt  been  accelerated  by  the  legislative  situa- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  was 
made  operative  without  rc^rd  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  Canada, 
and  this  clause  admitted  Canadian  pulp  and  news  print  free  into  the  States.  The 
pulp  and  paper  interests  of  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  claimed 
the  same  treatment  under  the  favored -nations  clause,  but  the  United  States  Customs 
Board  and  the  courts  have  disallowed  this  claim,  on  tne  technical  groimd  that  Canada 
is  not  a  ''nation."  Behind  the  technicality  there  is  a  question  of  expediency,  for 
the  United  States  paper  industry  is  at  present  beholden  to  Canada  for  a  round  million 
cords  of  wood  per  year,  which,  owing  to  the  growing  need  of  conserving  the  raw  forest 
products  and  the  continual  drain  on  thes^  resources,  might  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
go  out  free  if  duties  were  now  put  upon  these  papers. 

PRICE  or  SPRUOB. 

Speaking  of  wood,  the  price  of  spruce  in  Canada  has  advanced  during  the  year 
by  about  $1.50  per  cord,  an  advance  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  the 
woods.  There  is  also  an  upward  tendency  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  plentiful  supply 
of  water  on  the  mill  streams  of  the  United  States  last  season  has  enabled  the  mills 
there  to  clear  off  their  surplus  stocl  of  wood  and  they  are  prepared  to  take  more. 
The  available  wood  supply  on  private  lands  in  Quebec — the  only  kind  allowed  in 
free  to  the  United  States — ^is  noticeably  diminishing  in  that  Province  and  Ontario. 
These  and  other  considerations  make  it  very  unlikely  that  any  radical  change  will 
be  Inade  by  the  new  Government  of  the  United  States  in  duties  and  regulations 
affecting  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  between  these  two  countries. 
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Afpbndix  5. 
[From  tbB  Montreal  Star,  Jan.  4, 1918.] 

BBTTER    CONCESSIONS   MUST  FOLLOW    NOW — ''SUBSTANTIAL    BEGINNING   TOWARD 

SWEEPING  AWAY  EYERT  RESTRICTION,"  THEY  SAY. 

New  York,  January  4. — ^Mr.  John  Norris,  chaimiaii  of  the  committee  on  paper  of 
tlie  American  Publuhexs'  AsBociation,  said  to-day  that  the  action  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Quebec  in  removing  the  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  pulpwood 
from  the  Grown  lands  of  four  laige  mills,  viz,  Laurentide,  Belgo-Oanadian,  Price 
Bros.  &  Go.y  and  Wayagamac,  insures  the  admission  into  the  United  States  free  of 
import  duty  of  all  the  products  of  those  mills,  which  have  a  producing  capacity  of 
480  tons  ^er  day  of  news  print  paper  and  50  tons  per  day  of  kraft  paper. 

"It  18  inevitable,"  he  said,  ''that  the  other  and  smaller  mills  m  that  Province 
will  obtain  a  eimilar  eoncession  when  they  ask  for  it,  and  that  the  news  print  paper 
mills  in  Ontario  will  be  forced  by  competition  to  obtain  equal  concessions  from  tnat 
Ph>vince.  British  Columbia  removed  its  restrictions  last  summer  for  the  Powell 
Bivermill. 

"The  action  of  the  provincial  govemmeots  is  calculated  to  stimulate  new  production 
in  CSanada  to  supply  tne  laige  and  increasing  market  in  the  United  States.  The  high 
du^  which  the  United  States  has  imposed  on  news  print  paper  made  from  Crown- 
kna  wood,  viz,  $5.75  per  ton,  put  a  premium  of  $2  per  cord  on  freehold  wood  in  Quebec 
and  placea  a  corresponding  burden  on  the  paper  makers  in  northern  Nerw  York  for  all 
the  wood  they  brought  from  Quebec. 

"The  abolition  of  import  duties  on  the  products  of  Crown  lands  removes  the  com- 
petitioii  of  the  Canadian  mills  for  wood  from  Canadian  freehold  lands.  The  action 
of  the  provincial  coimdl  is  a  distinct  advance  toward  a  healthier  condition  of  the 
paper  industry,  helpful  to  Canadian  producers,  and  helpful  to  American  paper  mak- 
ers, who  have  beer  forced  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  retaliatory  methods  of  both  Govern- 
ments. It  is  a  substantial  b^inning  toward  the  sweeping  away  of  every  restriction 
upon  the  interchange  of  wood  and  pulp  and  paper  on  both  sides  of  the  border." 


Appendix  6. 
[From  the  Montreal  Financinl  Times,  Axui.  17, 1912.] 

CANADA  FRINT-PAPEB  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  IN  1912 — WE  SENT  56,fi63  TONS  OUT 
OF  states'  TOTAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  £9,789 — OUR  SHARE  VALUED  AT  $2,101,066 — OUB 
AVERAGE  PRICE  FOB  THREE  TEARS  ABOUT  $37.40  PER  TON. 

Canada's  share  of  the  United  States  imports  of  print  paper  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  last,  was  55,563  tons,  valued  at  12,101,086,  as  against  53,114  tons,  valued 
at  $1,969,102  in  1910-11,  and  43,388  tons  valued  at  $1,615,100  during  1909-10. 

The  average  price  of  Canadian  print  paper  at  the  point  of  shipment  during  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  was  shown  from  these  figures  to  nave  been  in  1911-12,  ^7.81;  in 
mO-U,  $37.07;  and  in  1909-10,  $37.22. 

The  total  quantity  of  print  paper  imported  from  all  sources  into  the  United  States 
daring  the  fiscal  year  aggregates  59,789  tons  valued  at  $2,567,670,  compared  with 
57,206  tons  valued  at  $2,482,968  during  1911  and  46,455  tons  valued  at  $1,920,801  in 
1910. 

Imported  print  paper,  at  the  point  of  shipment,  brought  an  average  price  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  191 1-12  of  $41.53  per  ton,  a  decline  of  $3.55  as  comparea  with  the  previous 
year,  when  it  was  $44.88. 

Canada  therefore  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  print-paper  importations  into 
the  States  during  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followmg  table: 


1912 

1911 

.^ 

Tom. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Total  Imimrtn     

59,789 
55,563 

t2, 567,670 
2, 101, 086 

57,208 
53,114 

12,482.968 

friimdii's  shan ..., -- 

1,969,102 

The  higher  average  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  importation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  high- 
giade  Bmopean  paper  to  a  special  purpose. 
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AFFBN0XX  7. 
[From  The  Mantnal  Star.] 
''VRBB  PAPBB"  coming  OYBB. 


It  10  reported  from  Wasihington  that  the  Democrats  propose  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot 
of  the  free  pulp  tangle  by  simply  putting  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  from  all  countries 
on  the  "free  list."  That  would  reach  at  a  bound  what  tne  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  supported  reciprocity  to  |et.  They  would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  Canadian 
Provinces  nad  been  '^lobbied  "  into  removing  their  restrictions  on  the  export  of  logs — 
a  tedious  and  possibly  interminable  process— but  would  get  cheap  paper  at  the  atop 
of  the  hat. 

It  is  thought  possible  that  the  Republican  Senate  wiU  permit  this  bill  to  pass,  in 
view  of  the  ract  that  it  has  already  a^;reed  to  the  bulk  of  the  practical  effect  of  such  a 
measure.  Whether  President  Taft  will  then  give  it  his  signature,  only  the  gods  know. 
But,  if  he  refuses,  it  seems  likely  that  the  next  Democratic  President  will  follow  the 
lead  of  his  party.  When  that  comes  about  those  of  us  who  have  contended  that  all 
that  Canada  need  do,  is  to  "stand  pat,''  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  paper-making  trade 
of  the  Continent,  will  be  justified  by  events.  The  American  market  will  then  be 
wide  open  to  our  paper  as  well  as  our  pulp;  but  we  will  still  have  our  restrictions  in 
force  on  the  export  of  unmanufactured  raw  material.  We  will  not  have  yielded  an 
inch,  an  we  will  have  ^t  all  that  reciprocity  promised  us  along  this  line. 

This  is  a  game  in  which  Canada  holds  all  the  cards;  and  it  was  supreme  foUy  to  sug- 
gest that  we  diould  throw  them  on  the  table  and  surrender  the  sUikes.  We  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  pulp  wood  of  the  Continent.  We  have  matchless  water  powers. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  paper  making  should  not  be  an  almost  exclusive 
Canadian  industry,  enriching  our  people,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  young 
Canadians,  establidiing  towns  in  the  forest  to  consume  Canadian  produce  and  manu- 
^tures,  and  enabling  us  to  coin  our  forests  into  gold.  Nothing  but  a  courageous 
polic}r  is  needed  to  secure  this  result.  "What  we  have  we'll  hold,"  will  do  it.  The 
Americans  are* bound  to  have  our  pulp  wood  in  some  form;  and  it  is  merely  a  question 
whether  they  will  get  it  as  logs,  as  pulp,  or  as  paper.  It  will  pay  us  best' to  let  them 
have  it  as  paper. 


Appendix  8. 

[From  the  Toronto  News.) 

DOlirNION  WILL  BECOME  CENTER  OP  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY — BOOM  IN  THB  BUSINBSa 

SINCE  DEATH  OF  REdPROClTT. 

The  defeat  of  reciprocity  meant  more  to  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  in 
Canada  than  perhaps  to  any  other.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  owners  of  paper  mills  united  in  the  common  cause  of  blocking  the  trade 
agreement  that  indirectlv  sought  to  discourage  the  manufacture  of  pulp  j^roducts  in 
the  Dominion.  Althougn  the  victory  is  but  a  few  days  old,  the  promises  of  good 
results  are  already  being  fulfilled,  it  was  stated  during  the  reciprocity  campaign 
that  the  paper  mills  were  holding  back  nearlv  all  extensions  until  the  fate  of  toe 
measure  was  known .  That  this  was  emphatically  true  is  shown  by  the  sudden  activity 
in  everv  paper-making  center  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  whereby  the  manufacturer, 
the  workmen,  and  the  country  benefit  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

WAIT  FOB  DEATH  OF  BBCIPBOCnT. 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  at  Merriton,  Ontario,  which  was  incorporated  some 
months  ago.  construction  of  the  plant  being  delayed  until  reciprocity  was  decided, 
will  proc^  at  once  to  erect  the  first  tissue  manufactory  in  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Mills  at  Mille  Roches  are  adding. two  machines  and  putting  up  new  buildings. 
The  president  of  both  the  above  companies,  Mr.  I.  H.  Wefdon,  made  a  statement  to 
the  News  that  he  was  proceeding  as  a  direct  result  of  the  settled  trade  policy. 
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''There  are  dozens  of  x>aper  millB  throughout  Canada,"  said  he,  ''which  looked  upon 
the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  as  a  menace  to  the  future  of  the  industry  in 
Canada.  What  would  nave  nappened  had  reciprocity  passed  is  not  pleasant  to  tnink 
upon.  But  in  the  uncertain  period,  with  the  ouestion  oefore  the  electorate  all  plana 
for  extensions  of  plant,  etc.,  were  postponed.  The  victory  against  the  pact  has  given 
a  splendid  impetus  to  paper  making,  and  within  a  very  few  years  you  will  see  scores 
of  new  miUs  coming  over  uie  Canadian  border  to  get  within  reach  of  oiu*  pulp  supplies." 

SZTBNSIONS  AT  CORNWALL. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cornwall,  have  started  the  erection  of  a 
new  lu^t  and  power  plant  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  large  factory,  but  gave  the 
order  for  operations  only  since  the  pact  was  beaten. 

Messrs.  Ritdiie  and  Ramsay,  of  North  Toronto,  are  entering  into  contracts  for  laige 
additions  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  their  paper  output.  They  would  not 
do  80,  however,  until  reciprocity  was  off  the  horizon. 


Appendix  9. 

Tbb  Jkppbrson  County  National  Bank, 

Watertovm,  N.  F.,  January  16,  191S. 
Hon.  ESlon  R.  Brown, 

flbteZ  WilUzrd,  WaahmgUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  one  who  is  interested  and  more  or  less  active  in  both  the  banking 
and  the  paper  business  in  this  section,  I  want  to  indorse  the  sentiment,  as  I  have  heard 
it  expressed  here,  that  it  seems  very  unjust  that  our  Government  should  have  placed 
the  paper  industry  in  the  precarious  condition  that  it  is  now,  by  removing  the  duty  on 
print  paper,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  uiig:ing  strongly  throu^  the  representative 
of  the  comptroller,  that  the  local  banking  institutions  shall  insist  that  the  paper 
manufacturers  materially  reduce  their  loans.  It  seems  like  harsh  treatment.  'Hie 
paper  industry  is  certainly  entitled  to  better  treatment,  and  if  our  Government  will 
accord  it,  it  will  be  very  much  easier  for  the  paper  manufacturers  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  local  banks  will  be  much  more  successful  in  getting  their  loans 
reduced  if  something  can  be  done  that  will  shield  the  paper  industry  from  the  present 
destructive  competition  from  Canada. 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  J.  Buck^ 

Premi2ent. 

TSSTIKOHT  OF  JOHV  VOEBIS,  CHAIBMAIT  OF  COMMITTEE  OV 
PAPER,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOOIA- 
TIOS. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  In  preparing  my  brief  on  pulp  and  paper  I  had  oc- 
casion to  compile  a  number  of  tables,  giving  the  comparisons  by  years 
on  imports  and  exports  on  paper  and  pulps,  and  I  have  arranged 
that  in  tables,  first,  according  to  quantities,  next,  according  to  values, 
next,  according  to  duties,  and  next  according  to  prices  per  pound, 
wherever  obtainable  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  While 
I  assume  that  they  are  not  quite  as  full  as  those  prepared  by  your 
e3q)ert8, 1  submit  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  may  incidentally 
say  that  I  found  a  few  slight  variations  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  probably  due  to  corrections  in  the  reports,  and  I  note 
one  of  those  has  crept  in  here,  but  the  item  is  negligible  and  does  not 
affect  the  proposition.^  There  is  one  that  may  interest  you  especially. 
That  is  Table  12,  giving  the  census  report  of  production  or  various 
lines  of  industry  of  the  paper  industries  for  the  year  1909  and  the 
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value  of  importatioiis  for  the  year  1912,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
value  of  importations  to  the  production,  and  that  sho\«s  sligntly  over 
2  per  cent  of  the  production  equals  the  total  of  importations. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Including  what  came  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes ;  includm^  what  came  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Under  section  2 1 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  amoimt  which  came  from  Canada  was  quite  in- 
considerable, because  the  paper  makers  exported  so  much  news 
print  paper  that  the  whole  operation  for  the  entire  year,  for  the  fiscal 
year,  is  almost  negligible.  For  the  calendar  year  it  has  been  25,000 
tons  out  of  a  possible  consumption  of  1,300,000  tons,  not  quite  2  per 
cent,  of  the  news  print  of  the  United  States  came  from  Canada  if  you 
allow  for  the  exportations  by  the  American  news  print  paper  manu- 
facturers of  their  product  abroad,  at  lower  prices  than  they  sell 
here  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  they  might  starve  the  market 
and  might  offset  these  importations  of  the  Canadian  paper  makers. 

Mr.  FOBDKBT.  Have  you  any  proof  o*^  their  selling  ctbroad  at  a 
price  less  than  for  which  they  sola  here  f 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  not  full  proof  of  it;  I  have  a  resolution  of  the 
British  Association  alleging  that  the  American  news  print  paper 
makers  have  for  15  years  Men  dumping  on  the  English  market 

Mr.  FoBDNBT  (interposing).  I  would  like  you  to  furnish  to  this 
committee  some  positive  proof — this  resolution  by  some  EngUdiman 
13  not  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

Mr  NoBBis.  I  have  it  here ;  it  is  in  my  brief. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  proof  is  that  ?  Do  you  furnish  any  affidavits 
along  with  it  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  will  also  find  it  in  the  report  of  the  consul  at 
Sheffield  of  1908;  you  also  have  a  report  I  furnished  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  May,  1911,  when  that  was  under  discussion, 
showing  that  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  for  years  been  selling 
paper  cheaper  over  Uiere  than  it  sells  here,  and  that  the  Englishmen 
could  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  For  a  lon^  time  I  have  heard  of  sales  of  American 
products  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  and  I  know.  wiUi  very  few 
exceptions,  of  no  case  m  which  there  is  any  proof  of  tnat  fact. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Here  is  a  case  in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  is  that  you  have — an  afl  davit  or  statement? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  A  statement.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  manufacturer 
in  Sheffield  to  furnish  me  an  affidavit.  His  statement  is  good 
enough  for  me  and  is  good  enough  for  me  to  repeat  to  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  You  are  too  incredulous  to  accept  anything  that  comes 
from  me. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Are  you  a  protectionist  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  a  tariff-for-revenue  man. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  free  trade  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  an  academic  question. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
representing  consumers  who  pay  $55,000,000  per  annum  for  news 
prmt  paper  asks  Congress  to  insure  the  procurement  of  an  adequate 
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and  permanent  supply  of  cheap  paper  by  broadening  the  paper 
market  to  the  utmost,  which  means  to  abolish  all  duties  and  restric- 
tions upon  the  imi>ortation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  and  upon 
the  wood  pulps  wnich  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  such  papers. 

In  presentmg  the  request  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  action  upon  Schedule  M,  I  shall  take  up  various 
phases  of  the  proposition: 

The  results  of  the  application  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  law 
upon  the  paper  industry  of  the  country  during  the  past  year. 

The  Tariff  Board's  report. 

The  claim  of  the  paper  makers  upon  Congress  for  the  privilege 
of  taxing  consimiers. 

The  efforts  of  paper  makers  by  combinations  and  starving  the 
market  to  restrict  the  production  and  advance  the  price  to  paper 
consumers. 

A  recital  of  the  retahatory  measures  used  by  the  United  States 
to  urge  Canada  to  furnish  the  products  of  its  forests  to  American 
paper  makers. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  paper  and  pulp. 

The  favored-nation  complication. 

Two  years  ago  the  paper  makers  opposed  the  reciprocity  law. 
They  told  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  industry  would  be 
ruined.  In  the  year  1912,  following  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  paper 
industry  had  its  banner  year,  ft  never  sold  so  much  paper.  I 
understand  from  its  trade  journals  that  its  results  were  the  best  ever 
known  to  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  imports  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper  diminished  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
under  the  Payne  law,  which  shows  there  was  no  floodmg  of  foreign 
paper,  and  the  exports  increased.  In  fact,  the  exports  for  1912 
exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  the  paper  trade  in  1912  exceeded  the  imports  of 
1912  by  more  than  $2,000,000,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous 
years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  of  it  was  print  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  1912, 1  have  here  in  Table  16,  a  statement  for  six 
years  of  the  total  imports  and  the  total  exports  of  print  paper.  In 
1907  there  were  10,000  tons  imported  and  60,000  tons  exported.  In 
1912  there  were  59,275  tons  unported  and  63,893  tons  exported; 
more  exported  dian  import^. 

That  was  because  of  the  denudation  of  our  forests,  and  because  of 
the  inabiUty  to  get  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  extraordinary 
consumption  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  the  table  of  exports^  which  you  gave  there,  of 
exports  I  ask  you  what  proportion  of  it  is  print  paper  ? 

MT.  NoBRis.  Print  paper  of  all  kinds,  $2,490,000  imports,  and 
of  books,  engravings,  paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  there  were 
imports  of  $17,376,000,  of  which  $6,000,000  was  all  paper— not  in- 
cluding books,  and  manufactures  of. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  asked  you  about  the  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  exports  of  paper,  the  total,  was  $19,458,050,  and 
the  imports  $17,375,909. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  YSliat  portion  of  the  $1 9,000,000  was  print  paper? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  Prmt  paper  was  $3,750,859,  of  which  $1,249,330 
appears  to  have  been  otner  than  news;  $2,501,529  was  news  and 
$1,249^30  other  than  news. 

Mr.  FOBDNEY.  The  total  exports  were  $19,458,050.  What,  in 
round  numbers,  was  the  print  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Two  and  one-half  million.  Do  you  want  the  im- 
ports? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Of  print  paper  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Print  paper — news — which  is  two  and  a  half  million, 
as  fimired  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  $2,158,000  as  against  two  and 
one-naif  million  exported. 

In  my  brief!  have  brought  with  me  the  claims  of  these  paper 
makers.  Mr.  Hastings  has  said  something  to  you  about  ruining  nis 
business;  but  he  did  not  state  that  he  has  rejuvenated  his  own  mill 
by  the  use  of  machinery  made  in  Germany. 

I  have  the  data  in  r^ard  to  the  banner  year ;  I  have  tables  and 
circulars  of  paper  houses,  showing  advance  in  prices;  I  have  the  data 
showing  where  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  the  hearing  in  1908, 
furnished  to  this  committee  false  tables  of  wages.  I  also  have  the 
data  showing  the  fact  that  in  the  reports  that  were  furnished  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  to  the  International  Paper  Ck>.,  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  juggled  and  falsified  the  figures;  that  the 
reason  why  the  American  mills  are  not  as  productive  as  Canadian 
mills  is  because  the  American  mills  are  not  equipped  with  modem 
machinery. 

Mr.  FoBBKEY.  The  Tariff  Board  showed  there  was  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  the  Canadians 

Mr.  NoBBis  (interposing).  It  showed  a  lot  of  antiquated  mills  fit 
only  for  the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (contmuing).  On  account  of  the  value  of  the  wood, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  did  not.  It  showed  that  there  was  one  American 
mill  that  made  paper  at  $24.50  f.  o.  b.  miU,  while  the  best  the  Cana- 
dian mills  coula  do  was  to  make  a  price  of  $24.97  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
miU. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Was  it  not  due  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
wood — $4  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Four  and  one-half.  It  showed  that  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  American  paper  mills  in  skilled  labor  and  home 
market  and  cheaper  coal  and  other  thinsps,  offset  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Canadian  mills  had  in  the  way  of  wood. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  read  that  whole  report  and  did  not  so  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  say  that  there  was  one  mill  which  made  it  at  $24.50, 
and  there  were  five  other  mills  making  more  paper  than  all  the 
Canadian  product,  and  the  American  price  at  that  mill  f.  o.  b.  mill 
was  less  than  the  price  of  the  Canadian  mill. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  1  believe  that  27  mills  were  reported  on  by  the 
Tariff  Board  as  having  been  investigated  in  this  country,  am  I 
right? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Thirty-eight,  and  seven  Canadian  mills. 
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There  are  some  Americaa  mills  that  will  average  11  tons  per 
machine  per  day,  whereas  the  latest  machine  will  produce  55  tons 
per  day. 

In  12  years  the  width  of  paper  has  increased  from  90  and  100 
inches  to  184  inches,  and  now  to  202  inches. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  not  this  true,  that  the  Tariff  Board  reported  that 
the  duty  then  being  collected  just  represented  the  difference  in  cost 
between  this  country^  and  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  did  not.  They  said  that  the  average  cost  of  all 
the  mills  in  the  United  States  was  S5.35  more  than  the  average  cost 
of  all  the  miUs  in  Canada,  and  then  it  proceeded  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference in  efficiency  and  more  modem  character  of  the  Canadian 
mills;  in  other  words,  you  would  have  the  consumer  pay  a  premium 
upon  the  antiquity  of  those  mills  in  the  United  States  which  were 
carried  along  by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  because,  as  Mr.  Lyman 
said  when  he  appeared  before  this  committee  four  years  ago,  they 
were  verging  on  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  raw  material,  which  is  print  paper,  I  would 
have  on  the  protected  list  with  a  fair  measure  of  protection  as  any 
other  industry  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  not  give  you  free  trade  and 
everybody  else  protection.    That  is  what  I  want. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  was  charged  here  four  years  ago  there  was  some 
combination  or  understanding  between  the  producers  of  pulp  and 
the  producers  of  paper  to  fix  prices.  Is  there  any  such  proposition 
as  that  existing  to-aay  1 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  understand  the  connection  of  the  pulp  to 
diat. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  understand  the  connection  of  pulp  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  was  charged  here  when  tiie 
matter  was  before  the  committee  before  that  there  was  a  combination 
between  the  newspaper  producers,  producers  of  that  class  of  paper, 
to  fix  prices.     Is  there  any  such  charge  here  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Three  has  been  for  years  agreed  prices.  A  report 
upon  that  subject  was  printed  by  the  Mann  committee.  I  can  not 
buy  a  ton  of  paper  from  the  paper  mills  at  a  price  which  is  at  all 
within  reason.  Every  time  I  want  to  buy  paper  I  would  have  to  dis- 
dose  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  prmted,  and  the  name  of  the 
buyer,  in  ord!er  that  I  might  not  iaterfere  with  any  other  paper  com- 
pany and  its  business. 

Jdier  the  passage  of  the  Payne  law  there  was  maintained  a  sub- 
stantial price  of  $45  per  ton,  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  six 
months  or  so  that  there  has  been  any  kind  of  a  shifting  on  that,  due 
largdy  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  supply  has  come  m. 

Now,  that  suggests  another  phase  of  tnis,  as  to  the  proj>ortion  of 
tile  paper  and  pmps  used  that  are  free,  and  on  that  there  is  a  table 
here  \in:dch  shows  the  percentages  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  News 
print  paper,  free,  was  only  56  per  cent  of  the  total  which  came  in,  44  per 
cent  being  dutiable,  and  the  reason  for  it  being  that  the  market  was 
starved.  We  had  to  pay  these  excessive  duties  and  penalties  in 
order  to  get  enough  to  keep  the  newspapers  going,  and  we  have  been 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  $279,000  |t  year  in  the  payment  of  counter- 
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vailing  duties  and  in  the  payment  of  excessive  prices  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  be  Drought  in  free.  Of  the  mechanical  pulp 
81  per  cent  has  been  free.  That  was  made  free  under  the  Fajne  law, 
when  made  from  free  wood,  and  19  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  pulp 
can  be  brought  in.  We  paid  duty  on  40,000  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp  because  we  could  not  get  enough  otherwise.  We  have  paid 
altogether,  and  bought  abroad,  $20,000,000  worth  of  pulps  and 
wood  in  order  that  the  raw  materials  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  paper  industry  might  be  obtained.  That  is 
table  No.  14. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Norris.  it  was  stated  before  this  committee  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  on  tne  Payne  tariff  bill — and  I  think  by  you. 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  that — that  the  price  of  print  paper  had 

Sne  up  as  high  as  $52  a  ton,  but  you  say  that  it  is  down  to  $45  since 
e  adoption  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  1907,  in  September,  1907,  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  16  Wisconsin  mills  went  mto  Quebec  and  bought  50,000  cords 
of  wood,  a  panic  was  produced  in  Quebec  and  paper  makers  scram- 
bled to  get  an  adequate  supply;  and  the  difficulty  is  that  it  takes 
from  one  year  to  one  ^ear  and  a  half  to  turn  around  in  the  pulp 
wood  trade.  It  created  a  panic  which  resulted  in  a  raise  of  $12  a 
ton  in  the  price  of  news  prmt  paper.  Gen.  Agnus  came  bef CMre  that 
committee  and  said  he  was  using  5,000  tons,  that  they  had  raised 
the  price  $12  a  ton,  $60,000  a  year,  everj  cent  of  profit  he  had  made. 
The  rhiladelphia  Inquirer  was  given  notice  in  September,  1907,  that 
it  must  close  its  contract  for  13.000  tons  in  20  da3s,  or  it  could  not 

fet  a  supply,  and  it  was  saddlea  with  an  expense  of  $156,000.  The 
[ann  committee  looked  into  that  and  in  its  report  said  that  as  a 
result  of  these  conditions  the  price  of  paper  to  publishers  was  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  you  not  state,  Mr.  Norris,  before  this  committee 
in  1908,  that  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  -States  had  for 
a  long  time,  or  a  considerable  length  of  time,  gone  to  Canada  and 
purchased  all  the  surplus  paper  from  the  paper  mills  in  Canada,  and 
controlled 

Mr.  NoRBis  (interposing).  I  do  not  recall  the  fact  of  their  having 
gone  to  Canada,  but  I  know  that  all  of  their  product  there  was  bought 
up  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity. 

Mr.  FoBBNEY.  The  statement  was  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers had  gone  over  there  and  purchased  the  surplus  paper  and 
compelled  you  newspaper  men  in  tnis  country  to  pay  as  high  at  $52. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  The  pnce  in  1907  and  1908  was  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now  you  say  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne 
bill  it  has  gone  to  $45  a  ton  and  recently  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  dropped,  between  1909  and  1911,  to  $2.12  per  100 

Sounds.  But  I  also  told  at  that  hearing  of  the  time  when  the  Belgo- 
anadian  Co.,  at  Shawanigan  Falls,  contracted  with  Mr.  Cook,  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  for  10,000  tons  with  which  to  supply  the  New  York 
market,  and  ne  was  notified  that  if  he  dared  to  send  1  ton  of  that 

Eaper  iHto  the  United  States  he  would  be  driven  entirely  out  of 
usiness,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  send  it  in.    He  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  sell  it  to  Lloyds,  in  London. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  fact  is  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne 
tariff  bill  the  price  of  print  paper  has  gone  down.  It  is  cheaper  to- 
day than  in  1908,  is  it  not  1 

iSr.  NoBBis.  It  is  within  1}  per  cent  of  what  it  was  when  the 
Payne  tariff  passed  in  1909. 

Mr.  FoBBNET.  It  is  lower  than  in  1909,  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  now  selling  at  $2.10,  and  at  that  time,  that  is, 
in  August,  1909,  it  was  selling  at  $2.12^.  But  the  drop  occurred  in 
April,  1908,  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  then  being  insti- 
tuted through  the  Mann  committee  to  ascertain  the  causes  for  this 
combination  or  for  this  extraordinary  disturbance  of  price. 

Mr.  FoBBNET.  You  stated  before  this  committee  at  that  time  that 
you  had  contracted  for  a  certain  amount  of  paper — I  think  for  $32 — 
aometiine  prior  to  that  time,  and  at  that  time,  1908,  were  unable  to 
renew  jour  contracts  for  less  than  about  $52;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  KoBBis.  No;  the  time  that  I  was  talking  about,  the  time  of  the 
price  of  $32  per  ton,  was  in  1897,  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoBBNET.  You  were  talking  about  1908,  were  you  not  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  And  it  preceded  the  incorporation  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.  It  was  in  the  year  1897  that  I  bought  40,000  tons  at 
$33  gross;  that  is,  $1.65  per  100  pounds,  which  would  be  $31  net, 
and  1  also  bought  3,000  tons  at  $1.60,  or  $32  a  ton  gross,  or  $30  net, 
and  I  said  that  the  increase  from  that  time,  from  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  was  very  marked. 

1^.  FoBDNEY.  Were  you  not  here  m  1908,  in  November,  asking 
for  relief  from  the  very  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  vou  said  were  then  existing;  is  not  that  right  f 

lib-.  NoRBis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  were  not.  asking  in  1908  for  relief  from  condi- 
tions that  existed  15  years  before  that  time,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  was  telling  the  story  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
and  of  these  combinations  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  you 
were  here  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  WeU,  I  do. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Are  your  figures  based  on  a  long  or  short  ton  t 

Mr.  NoBBis.  A  short  ton. 

Mr.  KrrcHiK.  What  percentage  of  the  American  production  of 
print  paper  does  the  International  Paper  Co.  make  ? 

Mr.  I^ORRis.  The  total  supply  to-day  will  run — the  total  production 
to-day  wUl  run  about  4,300  or  4,400  tons,  and  it  now  makes  about 
1,500  tons,  about  one-third  now.  When  it  was  incorporated  it  made 
80  per  cent  of  what  was  then  marketed;  at  least,  it  was  so  claimed 
by  it. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  in  speaking  of  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  print  paper  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, included,  of  course,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  the  Intematioiial  Paper  Co.  purchased) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  acquired  about 
6»000  square  miles,  nearly  4,000,000  acres.    It  has  acquired  three 
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times  the  woodlands  necessary  for  an  indefinite  reproduction  of  its 
present  supply.  It  has,  like  the  drunken  sailor,  instead  of  increasing 
its  machines  for  getting  the  market  price  down,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do,  it  being  a  beneficiary  of  a  tariff  privilege,  simply  squandered  that 
money  in  mvestments  in  lands  for  speculative  purposes  and  with 
the  idea  that  by  the  appreciation  of  those  lands  it  would  make 
money.    But  we  have  been  made  to  suffer. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  which  they  speak  is 
invested  in  these  lands  f 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  certainly  enough  to 
have  expanded  its  paper  production. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Since  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  bought  these 
millions  of  acres  of  wood-pulp  lands  the  price  of 

Mr.  NoRBis  (interposing).  The  timber  rights  in  Canada  and  the 
fee  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KrroHiN  (continuing).  Of  cordwood,  of  course,  has  ^ne  upt 

Mr.  NoBRis.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  speculation  in  it. 
In  the  prices  here  on  pulp  woods  I  have  shown  what  were  the  prices 
per  cord  on  pulp  wood.  Iji  1907,  $4.36;  1908,$5.45;  1909,$5.96;  1910, 
$6.39 ;  1911,  $6.41 ;  and  1912,  $6.49.  But  since  then,  as  a  restilt  of  the 
application  of  section  2,  there  has  been  an  abnormal  inflation  of  prices 
of  freehold  wood  in  Canada,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  onljr  pimer  and 
pidp  made  from  freehold  wood  could  come  into  the  Unitea  States 
free  of  duty,  but  that  the  paper  made  from  restricted  wood  had  to 
pay  $5.75,  and  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  every  paper  maker 
there,  to  the  extent  of  his  contracts,  to  buy  freehold  wood  and  to  evade 
that  duty.  So  at  that  time,  as  the  paper  makers  tell  me,  the  prices 
of  pulp  wood,  or  at  least  within  the  last  year,  have  increased  $2  a  cord 
or  $2.80  per  ton  of  paper,  there  being  l^  cords  of  wood  in  a  ton  of 
paper.  And  if  this  program  is  carried  out,  whereby  the  products  of 
the  Canadian  mills  upon  which  the  restriction  has  been  removed, 
are  barred  and  they  are  forced  to  buy  freehold  wood  in  order 
to  meet  their  contracts  for  1913,  we  will  have  a  worse  condition  than 
in  1907  and  1908,  or  a  repetition  of  the  panic  of  those  vears,  when  they 
added  $12  a  ton  to  our  price.  You  will  have  a  riot  or  newspaper  pub- 
lishers who  will  not  be  able  to  stand  any  such  tax  as  that  upon  their 
paper. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Do  you  beUeye  it  is  possible  to  produce  news 
print  paper  from  any  other  material  except  these  soft  woods  f 

Mr.  NoBRis.  None  except  spruce  wood.  Within  the  last  24  hours 
I  have  received  a  request  from  the  Wausau  laboratory,  which  is  a 
Government  experimental  laboratory,  where  they  are  trying  jack 
pine,  hemlock,  and  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood,  to  go  out  there 
next  week  ana  see  what  conditions  can  be  made  that  wifl  be  at  least 
acceptable  to  the  publishers,  and  I  am  informed  that  all  of  these  ex- 
periments disclose  a  color  in  the  paper  which  none  of  the  publishers 
ordinarily  would  accept.  None  of  tne  other  woods  approach  spruce, 
the  reason  bein^  that  there  are  resinous  matters  in  the  fibers  of  the 
other  woods  which  are  not  contained  in  the  spruce.  That,  therefore, 
makes  the  spruce  available  for  cheap  news  print  paper  purposes  ana 
none  of  the  others.  The  others  might  be  used  for  chemical  pulps.  I 
think  that  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  company  is  using  jack 
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viae,  and  I  know  that  many  of  the  siilphite  mills  are  using  hemlock; 
oat  from  the  spruce  only  can  they  ^et  mechanical  pulp  or  gromid  wood, 
which  constitutes  foui^fifths  of  the  material  in  a  ton  of  news  print 
paper. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Why  can  you  not  make  paper  out  of  broken 
straw) 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Because  from  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  you  can  obtain 
substantially  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  whereas  from  6  tons  of  com  or 
straw  you  obtain  a  ton  of  fiber,  and  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  chemical 
proce^,  whereas  spruce  is  m^ely  placed  sideways  agamst  a  grind- 
stone  approximately  2  feet  wide,  and  that  grindstone  wears  off  these 
little  fioers  which  make  the  ground  wood  and  which  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  P&per. 

Mr,  Hammond.  Tne  breaking  up  of  wheat,  oat,  and  flax  straw  by 
pressure  would  not  in  any  way  iniure  it,  would  itt 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Not  at  all;  but  after  you  had  done  that  you  would 
have  to  treat  it  chemically.  And  with  this  process  the  costs  have  been 
brought  down  to  $7,  $8,  and  $9  a  ton  for  the  mechanical  pulp,  whereas 
it  costs  S25  a  ton  with  a  process  where  you  have  to  treat  it  with 
chemicals,  in  order  to  &;et  rid  of  the  intercellular  matters.  So  you 
have  only  the  pulp  itsetf,  the  fiber  itself  available. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  that  appHcable  to  all  kinds  of  grain  straw  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  There  is  a  reward  of  milhons  of  dolbrs  awaiting  the 
first  man  who  will  be  able  to  provide  a  commercial  substitute  for 
spmcepulp. 

Mr.  ErrcHiN.  Does  it  take  the  same  kind  of  wood  to  make  wrapping 
paper  as  it  does  to  makd  print  paper  ? 

iSr.  NoBBis.  No ;  mv  impression  is  that  most  of  the  wrapping  paper 
is  now  gotten  from  cnemical  pulps.  The  sulphite  pulp  is  maae  d^ 
an  entirety  different  process  from  tne  mechanical  pulp.  The  mecham- 
cal  pulp  IS  simply  where  you  take  logs  that  have  nad  no  full  labor 
upon  them;  the^r  nave  been  thrown  into  the  streams  and  taken  te  the 
imUs  and  cut  inte  2-foot  logs  without  anybody  touching  them. 
Then  theyare  put  in  against  this  grindstone  and  the  product  is  ground 
wood.  Whereas  with  the  sulphite  pulp  it  must  be  put  into  a  vertical 
retort,  about  25  feet  high,  hned  with  brick,  and  then  sulphureous 
acid  is  poured  over  it.  and  a  pressure  of  steam  is  applied,  and  that 
ground  wood  is  cookea,  taking  from  five  to  ei^ht  hours. 

In  that  process  the  sulphureous  acid  eats  in  oetween  and  within  the 
fibers  and  mfdses  a  blacK  liquid,  which  is  poured  off,  what  they  call 
blown  off,  and  there  is  left  there  a  beautiful  long  silken  fiber  that 
when  washed,  gives  character  and  strength  to  news  print  paper  or 
to  the  cheaper  papers.  One-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  that  is  usually  put 
in  with  a  quantity  of  the  ground  wood,  and  sometimes  Sipme  clay;  it 
is  then  passed  through  the  paper  machines  and  made  into  100  pounds 
of  naper.  In  the  United  States  they  take  110  pounds  of  material  to 
make  100  pounds  ofpaper;  in  Canada  107  pounds  of  material  to  100 
pounds  of  paper ;  in  Grermany  and  England  103  pounds  of  raw  materiiJ 
to  100  pounds  of  paper.  We  must  pay  the  difference  of  7  per  cent 
because  of  the  primitive  methods  of  the  American  paper  maKers  and 
because  of  the  inferior  character  and  the  antiquity  of  their  paper 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  Do  you  not  think  the  tariff  has  something  to  do  with 
the  antiquity  of  their  machines  1  That  these  people  are  looking  to  the 
law  to  make  their  profits  instead  of  to  their  own  ability  and  inaustry  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Of  course,  they  have  been  coddled  and  enervated  by 
reason  of  this  tariff.  In  Oermany,  for  instance,  for  all  chemical 
pulps,  they  fill  their  mills  with  graduates  of  technical  schools.    ^ 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  put  this  on  the  free  list  they 
would  have  to  get  clear  of  their  old  scrap  machines  and  get  modem 
machines? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes ;  just  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  done  this  year.  He 
imported  from  Germany  Voight's  magazine  grinder.  And  they 
would  get  to  work  and  show  mat  American  brains  and  American 
energy,  when  required,  can  match  the  world. 

Mr.  KncHiN.  Did  not  the  Tariff  Board  show  that  some  of  our  .mills 
that  were  modem  and  had  up-to-date  equipment,  although  they  paid 
more  for  their  cordwood,  actually  turned  out  a  cheaper  product  i 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir.  Even  including  Canadian  adyantage  on 
wood,  there  were  she  mills  in  the  United  States  where  the  product 
was  found  to  be — that  is,  the  ayerage  cost  f .  o.  b.  at  the  mill— $26  a 
ton  as  against  $27  a  ton,  the  ayerage  cost  at  the  Canadian  mills,  and 
these  six  American  mills  turned  out  215.000  tons  as  against  207,000, 
which  was  the  entire  product  of  all  the  Canadian  mills  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  statement  is  that  the  machinery  used  in  the 
American  paper  mills  is  wholly  obsolete  and  really  old  scrap  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  172  machines  in  the  United  states  making  news 
print  paper  only  46  of  them  are  modem.  The  International  Paper 
Co.  bought  101  machines  and  only  51  of  them  were  then  fit  to  make 
anything,  and  with  the  101  machmes  they  were  ayeraging,  according 
to  their  own  statement,  only  1,200  tons  a  day,  or  an  ayerage  of  11 
tons  a  machine,  or  only  40  per  cent  of  the  standard  capacity  and  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  present  capacity. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  a  manufacturer  of  print  paper  would  say  that  his 
machinery  was  up  to  date,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  location. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  location  would  not  change  the  character  of  the 
machinery,  would  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  would  haye'a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  machine  were  being 
used  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  should  be  changed  to  Buffalo, 
there  would  be  a  difference  f  There  would  not  be  a  change  in  the 
machine  but  only  in  its  location;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  conditions  under  which  they  can  make  paper 
are  entirely  changed,  not  as  to  the  number  of  feet  per  minute  the 
machine  could  mn,  of  course,  but  if  you  go  to  Buffalo  you  will  get 
wood  possibly  from  Ontario  or  shipped  up  from  Quebec,  and  if  you 
go  up  to  Woodland,  Me.,  you  haye  it  at  your  door. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then,  by  chan^ng  the  machine,  no  matter  where  it 
was  made^  from  the  State  of  Mame  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
the  machme  is  changed  altogether  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No;  but  it  wiU  increase  the  cost  of  the  production. 
You  could  not  change  the  machine  into  some  States  and  operate  as 
cheaply  as  you  could  with  the  yirgin  forests  at  your  doorsteps. 
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Mr.  FoBDKEY.  Is  it  not  trae  that  it  is  not  the  machine  at  all  but 
it  is  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  While  that  is  not  entirely  true  this  will  be  true,  that 
in  the  ddivery  to  the  consumer  tJiere  is  a  material  difference. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  machine  but  it 
is  the  cost  of  the  wood;  is  not  that  right! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  mean  that  of  course  it  is  the  machine  and 
not  the  wood  !       _ 

Mr.  NoBRis.  It  is  everything  entering  into 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  The  madxine  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
has  it  f 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  course  it  has.^  You  can  not  operate  successfully 
with  a  machine  that  is  only  turning  out  12  tons  when  there  are  ma- 
chines that  will  turn  out  50  tons. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Can  you  not  do  as  much  work  in  the  State  of  Maine 
as  you  could  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  But  it  will  require  almost  the  same  crew  on  the 
11-ton  as  on  the  50-ton  machine,  and  the  result  is  that  the  labor  cost 
per  ton  on  the  inadequate  machine  will  be  substantially  four  times  as 
great  as  on  a  modem  machine.    There  is  where  the  cost  comes  in. 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  Mr.  Fordney's  question  was  hardly  fair;  because 
he  asked  you  whether  you  could  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  prohibition 
State  as  you  could  in  another  State* 

The  Ceaibman.  That  is  all^  Mr.  Norris. 

Bbief  Relating  to  Pulps  and  Paper,  by  John  Norris,  Chairman  of  Gohmittbe 
ON  Paper,  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  representing  consumers  who  pay 
$55,000,000  per  annum  for  news  print  paper,  asks  Congress  to  insure  the  procurement 
of  a  i)ennanent  and  adequate  supply  of  cneap  paper  by  broadening  the  paper  market 
to  the  utmost,  which  means  to  abolish  all  duties  and  restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  and  upon  the  wood  pulps  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
bctoie  of  such  papers. 

In  presenting  the  request  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  for 
action  on  Scheaule  M  Ishall  take  up  various  phases  of  the  proposition. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  law  upon  the  paper  indus- 
try of  the  country  dunng  the  past  year. 

The  Tariff  Board's  report. 

The  claim  of  the  paper  makers  upon  Conj;ress  for  the  privilege  of  taxing  consumers. 

The  efforts  of  paper  makers  by  combinations  and  by  starving  the  market  to  restrict 
production  and  advance  prices  to  paper  consumers. 

A  ledtal  of  the  retaliatory  measures  used  by  the  United  States  to  coerce  Canada 
to  supply  the  products  of  its  forests  to  American  paper  makers. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  paper  and  pulps. 

The  fifcvored-nation  complication. 

predictions  of  ruin  that  failed  to  work  out. 

Two  years  ago  the  paper  makers  opposed  the  reciprocity  law.  They  told  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  tne  industry  would  be  ruined.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1912, 
following  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  paper  industry  has  had  its  banner  year.  It 
never  sold  so  much  paper.  I  unaerstand  irom  its  trade  journals  that  its  results  were 
the  best  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  imports  of  paper  and  manufac- 
tures of  paper  diminished  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  under  the  Payne  law, 
which  shows  there  was  no  flooding  of  foreign  paper,  and  the  exports  increased.  In 
hcif  the  exports  for  1912  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year. 
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BXPORTB  EZCEBDINO  DCFOBTB* 

The  exports  of  the  paper  trade  in  1912  exceeded  the  imports  of  1912  by  more  than 
$2,000,000,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  llie  exports  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  exceeded  the  imports  of  paper  and 
manui^tures  of  paper  into  the  United  States.  The  shipments  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  of  paper  other  than  news  print  paper  are  negligible.  The  printin^^  paper 
exported  by  the  paper  makers  to  countries  in  1912  exceeded  the  print  paper  imports 
by  4,623  tons.  The  supply  of  news  print  paper  from  Canada  for  11  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1912  was  only  25,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  export  of  news  print  paper  from 
the  United  States  We  use  1,300,000  tons  of  news  print  paper  per  annum,  so  that  the 
net  supply  which  Canada  furnished  to  the  United  States  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
our  news  print  consumption.  Production  and  consxmiption  increased.  Prices  in 
substantially  all  groups  of  paper  except  paper  bags  and  news  print  paper  have  been 
advanced  by  concerted  action.  Evenr  prediction  which  the  paper  makers  made  of 
ruin,  wreck,  desolation,  confiscation,  has  failed.  When  Congress  reduced  the  tariff 
on  news  print  paper  by  the  Payne  law  from  $6  to  $3.75  per  ton,  the  paper  makers 
raised  the  price  of  paper  from  $42.50  to  $45  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $2.50  per  ton. 
When  paper  from  free  wood  was  admitted  from  Canada  free  of  duty  the  paper  makers 
maintained  the  price  at  $45  per  ton  for  a  considerable  time,  substantially  a  year. 
They  are  now  selling  news  pnnt  paper  at  $42  per  ton,  or  within  H  per  cent  of  the 
price  which  they  charged  prior  to  the  passable  of  the  Payne  law,  when  the  tariff  was 
$6  per  ton.  Some  of  the  men  who  appeared  oefore  you  to  prove  that  ruin  stared  them 
in  the  tace  have  rejuvenated  and  expanded  their  plants.  I  submit  as  Exhibits  A 
and  B  copies  of  the  petitions  which  tne  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  sent 
out  under  date  of  April  8,  1911,  to  paper  trade  interests  everywhere,  urging  them  to 
ask  Congressmen  to  defeat  any  reduction  of  paper  duties.  The  first  reason  advanced 
was,  '*lt  will  destroy  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States."  I  also  submit  a 
letter  sent  out  widely  by  the  president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  dated  March 
22,  1911  (Exhibit  C),  pointing  out  that  the  reduction  in  the  paper  duty  *'can  not  but 
be  a  serious  and  destructive  blow  to  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States."  Since 
that  law  was  passed  five  new  paper  machmes  have  been  installed  or  have  been  ordered 
for  American  mills.  NotwithsUmding  this,  it  is  true  by  reason  of  the  more  profitable 
use  of  water  power  for  electrical  and  other  industrial  purposes,  and  because  of  Uie 
stripping  of  the  tributarv  woodlands  and  the  uncertainty  about  the  procurement  of 
wood  supply  from  Canada,  the  attractions  for  paper  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
have  dimimshed,  but  a  tariff  will  not  restore  the  timber  or  make  the  water  power 
more  attractive  for  grinding  wood. 

BVIDBNCES  OF  A  BANNER  TEAR  IN   1912. 

I  submit  Exhibit  G  showing  by  trade  publications  that  the  year  1912  exceeded  every 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  paper  trade  and  that  the  year  1913  promised  to 
exceed  1912. 

ADVANCES  IN  PRICES. 

I  also  submit  circulars  (Exhibits  H  and  I)  of  paper  houses  announcing  withdrawal 
of  prices  and  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  changes  in  trade  customs. 

The  preisdent  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  told  you  "that  the 
passage  of  section  2  meant  tlie  confiscation  of  property  in  several  towns  throughout  the 
United  States,"  but  those  properties  seem  to  ne  more  valuable  ta<iay  than  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  section  2. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  told 
Congress  in  Exhibit  E,  that  "the  proposed  change  in  paper  rates  was  going  to  ruin  the 
paper  industry  of  this  country  just  as  surely  as  you  gentlemen  sit  here,  and  within  six 
months  of  the  passage  of  that  law  his  company  invested  a  large  sum  in  a  complete 
renovation,  by  importing  its  new  paper  machines  from  Germany.  I  have  cited  enough 
to  show  you  the  false  prophesies  of  tne  paper  makers.  May  I  now  point  out  to  you  the 
deceptions  and  deliberately  misleading  statements  which  thoy  furnished  to  your  com- 
mittee in  November,  1908,  with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  labor? 

FALSE  TABLES  OF  WAGES. 

In  tables  printed  on  page  8260  of  the  tariff  hearings  for  1908  I  pointed  out  that  the 
International  Paper  Co.  nad  undertaken  to  give  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  paid  by  it  and 
by  six  Canadian  concerns.    Out  of  148  rates  of  wages  so  furnished  by  it,  136  were  false 
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and  in  excess  of  the  amountB  actnally  pud  by  it,  whereas  it  understated  the  Canadian 
rates  at  that  time.  It  said  it  paid  50  cents  per  hour  to  machine  tenders,  whereas  of  the 
118  machines  operated  by  it,  it  did  not  pay  50  cents  for  the  tender  on  any  of  them.  It 
psid  48  cents  jper  hoar  to  6  of  them;  it  paid  45  cents  per  hour  to  24  of  them;  it  paid  42 
cents  per  hour  to  33  of  them;  it  paid  39  cents  per  hour  to  16  of  them;  it  paid  36  cents  per 
hour  to  4  of  them;  it  paid  33  cents  per  hour  to  1  of  them:  and  that  same  scale  of  inao- 
cuiades  applied  to  the  other  ixMitions  which  it  gave  in  toat  table. 

VABIFV  BOABD  RSPOBV* 

The  final  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  wOl  be  dted  to  yoor  committee  by  the  paper 
makeiB  to  support  their  daim  that  the  cost  of  producing  news  print  paper  in  Canada  is 
$5.35  per  ton  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  The  report  aoes  not  say  or  show  any- 
thii^  of  the  kind.  The  paper  makers  fail  to  tell  you  that  while  thiee-fourths  of  the 
machinee  operating  in  American  mills  are  fit  only  for  the  scrap  heap,  nearly  all  the 
Canadian  nulls  are  equipped  with  modem  machines  made  in  American  machme  shope 
and  manned  by  American  paper  makers.  They  fail  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  waste 
of  material  in  the  American  mills  is  10  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  7  -per  cent  in  Canadian 
mills  and  only  3  per  cent  in  German  and  English  mills.  Thev  fail  to  tell  you  that  the 
costs  of  production  of  the  largest  paper  company  in  the  XJnitea  States  were  juried  and 
falsified  to  you,  as  can  be  aacertamed  if  you  compare  its  claims  to  you  and  to  tibe  Tariff 
Board  respecting  the  cost  of  wood,  with  the  statements  made  by  its  accoimtants  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  June,  1909. 

• 

VAIiBB  BXPOBTB  OV  008T  OF  WOOD. 

To  you  the  company  reported  the  cost  of  wood  at  a  figure  which  was  approximately 
$3  per  cord  in  excess  of  the  costs  shown  by  statements  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Recwd  of  1909,  page  3554,  wherein  lir.  Lyman  submitted  reports  of  accountants 
showing  that  the  International  Paper  Co.  wood  had  cost  an  aven^  of  $4.95  per  cord, 
though  costs  appeared  on  the  Paper  Co.  books  at  about  |8  per  cord.  The  Tariff  Boara 
did  not  pretend  to  pursue  thesepurchases  or  to  ascertain  what  profits  were  concealed 
in  those  items  of  wood  cost.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  covered  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  news  print  paper  production  of  the  two  countries.  It  dealt  with  no 
other  kinds  of  paper.  While  its  report  filled  128  printed  pages  and  included  87  tables, 
it  did  not  unaeitake  to  pass  upon  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news  print  paper 
because  it  had  not  determined  or  ascertained  in  concrete  form  the  cost  of  production 
in  a  modem  United  States  mill  under  normal  conditions,  as  compiled  with  the  cost  in 
a  Canadian  mill  under  similar  conditions.  Such  figures  should  be  controlling.  The 
board  also  ignored  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  nom  Canadian  mills  to  American 
consumers,  which  cost  avenges  |I  per  ton.  Consumeis  will  aigue  that  the  figure  of 
tile  lowest  cost  United  States  mill,  when  compared  with  the  lowest  cost  Canadian  mill, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  mills, 
and  of  their  cheaper  cost  of  production,  and  that  no  protection  ia  needed  by  them, 
the  best  United  States  mill  snowing  a  cost  of  $24.50  per  ton,  the  best  Canadian  mill 
showing  a  cost  of  $24.97  per  ton— «n  advantage  of  47  cents  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  mill. 

The  manuCacturers  are  prepared  to  argue  that  the  averages  of  all  the  mills  in  the  two 
countries  should  be  taken  for  comparison,  and  that  these  averages  show  a  lower  cost  of 
$5.35  per  ton  in  Canadian  mills.  Aven^  of  cost,  like  percentages,  are  frequently 
deceptive. 

CANADIAN  MILLB  MOBB  MODBRN. 

The  Tariff  Board  supplemented  its  aveiam  cost  figures  with  important  data  upon 
the  age  and  efficiency  of  the  machinery  us^  in  the  nulls  of  the  two  countries,  all  of 
vfaich  would  tend  to  show  that  the  more  modem  equipment  of  the  Canadian  mills 
would  justify  the  apparent  difference  in  average  cost  and  would  support  the  contention 
that  the  lowest  cost  mill  in  each  country  should  establiah  the  standard  and  that  the 
Government  should  not  put  a  premium  upon  antiquity  in  machinery.  All  of  the 
pATii^iATi  mills  were  equipped  with  paper-making  machines  of  American  manufacture. 
The  Canadian  machines  had  an  average  age  of  seven  ^ears.  The  American  machines 
averaged  twelve  and  seven-tenths  yean.  The  Canadian  machines  were  wider.  They 
nn  fMter. 
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DOTBBBNCB  OP  OMLT  8  CXNT8  PBR  TON  OV  PAPBB  IN  LABOB  COST. 

The  Tariff  Board  effectuaUy  punctured  the  labor  protection  fallacy.  The  averm 
cost  of  labor  in  all  the  Canadian  mills  was  only  8  cents  per  ton  len  than  that  in  all  the 
American  mills,  vet  Congress  had  retained  a  duty  of  93.75  per  ton  upon  news  print 
matter,  professedly  in  the  interest  of  labor.  Users  of  news  print  paper  in  the  United 
States  paying  $55,000,000  ayear  had  been  taxed  over  $4,000,000  a  year  because  of  an 
apjrarent  difference  of  $96,000  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  study  of  hours  of  labor  by  the  Tariff  Board  showed  that  in  the  Lake  States  none 
of  the  employees  worked  three  shifts  to  the  day,  or  eight  hours  each.  All  of  them 
worked  on  the  12-hour  basis,  whereas  in  Canada,  the  two^ift  workers  and  the  three- 
shift  workers  were  reported  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  three-shift  system  was  well 
established  in  Eastern  States.  The  United  States  mills  had  an  average  advantage 
of  $1.40  per  ton  of  paper  in  coal,  finishing  materials,  administration  expense,  and 
miscellaneous  operatmg  expense.  The  cost  of  repair  labor  and  of  lubricants  was  the 
same  in  nulls  of  both  countries.  The  lees  cost  felts,  wires,  screens,  belting,  manu&c- 
turing  labor,  and  water  power  aggrmted  only  51  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  con- 
verting wood  into  paper  in  modem  mills  was  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 
There  was  a  conceaed  advantage  for  substantially  all  the  United  States  mills,  old  and 
new,  outside  of  the  item  of  wood. 

The  serious  problem  was  and  is  concentrated  on  pulp  wood,  though  the  modem 
mills  of  the  United  States  were  making  paper  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mills,  and 
had  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood,  bv  reason  of  the  greater  advantages 
of  paper  making  in  the  United  States,  which  are:  The  supply  of  skilled  labor,  cheaper 
coal,  adequate  nome  market,  cheaper  mill  supplies,  cheaper  first  cost  of  madiinery, 
cheaper  repairs  and  maintenance,  lower  ocean  rates  for  export,  lower  marine  insurance 
on  exports,  lower  transportation  by  reason  of  proximity  to  market,  milder  weather, 
because  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  in  the  colder  climate  in  winter  than  in 
otiier  seasons. 

THB  GLAIMB  OP  THB  PAPBB  If  AKBB8  DPON  C0NOBB88  POB  THB  PBZVILBOB  OP  TAXING 

OON8I7MBB8. 

The  paper  makers  claim  they  should  be  treated  on  an  equalitv  with  other  industries. 
They  forfeited  all  claim  to  Government  favor,  if  ever  they  haa  an>[,  by  tlieir  refusal 
to  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  consumers.  They  did  this  in  order  that  they 
micht  starve  the  market  and  advance  prices  to  an  abnormal  basis  and  force  consumers 
to  Buy  the  products  of  mills  that  had  outlived  their  usefulness.  The  granting  of  the 
tariff  privilege  of  taxing  consumers  carried  with  it  an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
manumcturers  to  meet  the  consumers'  needs  and  not  unduly  plimoer  him  under  sanc- 
tion of  governmental  authority.  The  consumption  of  news  print  paper,has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  at  the  rate  of  90,000  tons  per  annum,  or  300  tons  per  day,  but  in  the  year 
1911  not  a  single  paper  machine  was  built  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

8TABVINO  THB  MABKBT  TO  ADVANCB  PBICB8. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1911,  at  the  time  they  were  appealing  to  your  committee  for 
relief,  their  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  showed  that  they  were  restricting  their 
output  below  normal  capacity  to  the  extent  of  156,000  tons  per  annum,  or  13  percent. 
They  were  aflpravating  that  restriction  by  the  exportation  of  49,755  tons  of  news  print 
paper  in  the  nscal  year  of  1911,  a  total  of  over  200,000  tons  restriction  in  the  supjMy  of 

Saper  to  American  consumers,  while  keeping  the  stock  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  mills 
own  to  30,272  tons,  or  a  seven-day  suppler  for  the  entire  counlay.  Any  unusual  con- 
dition arising  diuingthe  year,  such  as  a  strike,  a  fire,  drought,  or  blizzard,  or  shortage 
of  cars,  or  congestion  of  tzaffic,  would  have  precipitated  a  situation  similar  to  thatm 
the  fall  of  1907  and  the  spring  of  1908  when  a  paper  panic,  costing  approximately 
$10,000,000  per  annum  to  publishers,  was  brought  about  by  the  purchase  of  50,000  cor£ 
of  wood  in  Quebec  for  16  Wisconsin  paper  mills. 

PBIOHTBNINO  OFP  INVE8T0BS  IN  NEW  BNTERPRI8B8. 

The  paper  makers  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  deter  investment  in  new  mills,  and 
when  they  failed  to  stop  constmcUon  in  anv  other  way,  they  attacked  the  ^edit  of 
the  projectors  of  those  new  mills,  and  urged  banks  to  refuse  loans  to  the  new  enter- 

f irises.    The  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  news  print  paper  for  five  years  (see  table 
6),  shows  that  they  have  starved  tne  market  by  exporting  more  news  print  paper 
then  has  been  imported. 
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If  the  American  news  print  paper  mills  need  protection  in  this  market  against  for- 
eign makers,  why  have  they  oeen  shipping  news  print  paper  to  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  55,000  tons  per  annum,  or  185  tons  per  day? 

A  8BRIS8  OF  PAPER  GOMBINATTONB. 

Since  1898,  when  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed,  the  paper  makers  in 
substantially  all  groups  have  been  tr3dnff  to  regulate  the  market  by  combinations  and 
to  maintain  high  prices.  The  General  Paper  Go.  was  formerly  dissolved  by  decree  of 
the  United  States  court  on  June  18,  1906,  at  the  original  instance  of  the  publishers. 
Twentjr-four  members  of  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Pool  pleaded  guilty  to  indictments  in 
the  United  States  court  in  June^  1908,  and  were  fined.  Twenty-seven  members  of 
the  Box  Board  Pool  were  also  indicted  and  fined.  The  Sulphite  Pool,  which  had  oper- 
ated for  five  ^ears  prior  to  1908,  dissolved  in  December,  1907,  and  reorganized  as  a 
bureau  of  statistics.  The  Eastern  Box  Board  Club  was  recently  raided  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  as  follows: 
News  print  ptaper,  book  paper,  fiber  and  manua,  box  boards,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue, 
writing,  blotting  paper,  soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under 
date  of  February  10, 1908.  It  can  be  found  on  page  212  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investi- 
gation. 

MILLMEN  OPPOSED  TO  OPEN  PRICES  FOR  PAPER. 

The  paper  makers  have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and  against  public 
quotations.  They  have  preferred  to  keep  their  mills  idle  and  their  labor  unemployed, 
and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper  here  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  labor  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  own  labor,  rather  than  sell  paper  i.  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  applied  to 
the  Remington  Martin  Co.  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to  sell,  it  renised  to 
let  me  have  it  because  I  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the  place  to  which  it 
was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract  relations  of  the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I 
apfilied  to  every  considerable  news  print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
paper  upon  terms  which  insured  cash  in  aavance  for  the  paper  when  delivered  on  cars 
at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from  more  than  2  out  of  50  mills.  Many  of 
them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  working  part  time,  but  they  preferred  to  respect 
a  ''genUeman's  agreement"  and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.  It  is  impos- 
sible to-day  to  buy  news  print  paper  from  American  mills  except  upon  condition  that 
the  name  of  t^e  user  be  disclosed  as  well  as  the  destination  of  the  paper  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Manv  of  the  paper-mill  contracts  proviae  specially  for  that 
restricted  sale.  I  have  tried  to  buy  paper  from  mills  which  were  hawking  it  about  Uie 
country  at  ^eat  cost  for  solicitation  and  traveling  expenses  and  I  could  not  obtain  it 
from  any  mill,  though  I  was  offering  to  pay  spot  cash  for  paper,  when  loaded  on  the 
can,  thereby  eliminating  all  Questions  of  credit  or  bookkeeping.  It  was  the  most 
attractive  proposition  ever  maae  to  manu&icturers  as  a  method  for  the  sale  of  paper, 
and  yet  concertedly  they  refused  to  sell.  The  International  Paper  Co.,  some  time  ago, 
iasuM  a  letter  to  newspapers  which  it  served,  cautioning  them  against  passing  along  to 
ano^er  paper  any  of  the  raw  material  furnished  by  it  to  them.  I  submit  a  copy  of 
that  letter  (Exhibit  M). 


"cooperation  of  ■vbbtbodt." 


The  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  established  a  bureau  to  collect  reports 
of  the  operation  of  each  mill.  It  was  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Louis  Chable,  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Co.,  at  a  banquet,  on  November  10, 1909,  as  follows: 

*'  Within  the  last  year,  under  Mr.  Hastings's  leadership,  we  have  delved  into  statistics. 
We  know  to-day  how  many  tons  are  produced  in  each  grade  of  paper  making,  and  we  have 
separated  each  brandi,  and  each  branch  reports  to  the  association  the  daily  output,  the 
daily  sales,  and  amounts  of  stock,  and  disseminates  this  information  to  the  parties 
interested,  keeping  them  advised  in  that  way  what  the  prices  should  be  under  tne  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  country  that 
would  prevent  anything  of  this  nature,  and  it  enables  the  man  to  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  wnat  he  should  do.  Little  by  little  our  membership,  which  was  about  92  or  93 
members  years  ago,  has  increased  to  185,  all  manufacturers,  and  we  hope  to  round  up 
•very  man  who  mamifactuiefl  a  pound  of  paper.    Instead  of  having  only  a  local  oigam- 
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zation  we  succeeded  in  eettm^  a  national  oiiganization.  The  western  men  have  come 
into  our  association  with  their  usual  vim,  and  are  agreed  to  see  this  thing  a  success. 
We  will  soon  have  such  an  association  that  will  really  mean  the  cooperation  of  every- 
body in  the  paper  manufacturing  industrv,  and  will  impose  certain  trade  rules  u|)on 
our  paper  manufacturers.  There  are  no  laws  which  would  prevent  us  from  making 
absolute  trade  rules  to  govern  our  industry.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  abolishing  abuses, 
and  we  have  doubtless  had  a  great  many  of  them." 

SEEKING  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  COMBINATION. 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  visited 
Europe  in  1911^  and  tried  to  induce  the  British  and  Swedish  manufacturers  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  American  paper  makers  in  gathering  statistics  that  would  inform  them 
how  the  world's  paper  production  was  keeping  pace  with  the  consumption.  Describ- 
ing a  trip  to  German >r  and  England  he  said:  They  seem  very  much  mterested  in  the 
progress  of  the  American  association,  and  strong  hope  was  expressed  by  some  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  that  they  might  through  doeer  association  gather  statistics  that 
mijght  be  of  ^reat  importance  to  the  EDglish  manufacturers.  If  this  could  be  done 
this  information  coula  be  combined  with  the  information  being  ^thered  by  our  asso- 
ciation and  the  Canadian  association,  and  eventually  the  paper  mterests  of  the  world 
would  be  in  an  intelligent  position  to  handle  any  problem  which  might  arise." 

To  the  United  States  attorney  of  New  York  City  on  December  31,  1909,  I  sent  infor- 
mation of  restrictions  by  46  news-print  paper  mills  upon  the  use  which  could  be  made 
of  the  paper  they  sold,  these  restrictions  constituting  an  absolute  bar  to  an  open  mar- 
ket.   I  append  a  copy  of  that  letter  as  Exhibit  D. 

My  letter  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States  Attorney  Wise  also  contained 
information  about  the  refusal  of  many  news-print  paper  mills  to  sell  other  than  32- 
poimd  paper  or  to  contract  for  supplies  for  more  thui  one  year,  such  action  being  the 
result  01  oDviously  concerted  action  by  the  paper  mills. 

ADVISINO  MILL  MEN  TO  CUBTAIL  PBODUCnON. 

On  June  9, 1910,  the  paper  conmiittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation notified  publi£^ers  that  stocks  of  paper  were  accumulatmg.  On  July  11,  1910, 
that  is,  five  weeks  later,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association 
advised  paper  makers  to  curtail  output,  and  the  output  was  curtailed.  The  full  text 
of  that  letter  can  be  found  on  page  320  of  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  reciprocity,  February  2-9,  1911. 

ALLOWING  WEAKER  MILLS  TO  GET  A  MARKET. 

The  President  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Mr.  Ed^  G.  Barrett,  in  an  interview 
printed  August,  1910,  ^ve  details  of  the  methods  by  which  the  laiger  paper  companies 
reduced  their  production  to  35  per  cent  of  their  normal  output  to  allow  the  weaker 
mills  toget  a  market.  A  cop^r  of  that  letter  can  be  found  on  page  321  of  the  hearing 
of  the  miys  and  Means  Committee  on  reciprocity,  February  2-9,  1911. 

UNIFORM  PRICE  OP  S46  PER  TON  MAINTAINED. 

An  effort  inaugurated  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  1909  to  establieh  a  uniform 
price  of  |45  per  ton  gross  weight,  at  points  within  a  given  zone  of  the  mills,  had  been 
maintained  and  extended  by  that  company  and  by  nearly  all  the  other  paper  makers, 
so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper  has  been  on  that 
bads  until  within  a  few  months.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pnce  of  print  paper  had 
increased  from  $32  gross  at  $30  net  to  $45  per  ton,  or  approximately  50  per  cent  since 
the  consolidation  of  24  mills  into  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  1898.  In  the  summer 
of  1910  the  larger  paper-making  companies  refused  to  make  any  quotations  for  the 
calendar  year  1911  until  after  October  1,  1910.  The  International  Paper  Co.  refused 
in  the  summer  of  1911  to  make  any  quotations  on  a  large  order  for  the  year  1912,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  a  newspaper  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  print  paper  can  not 
readily  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions  or  to  change  its  source  of  supply  within  a  few 
months.  The  effect  of  this  action  on  large  consumers  of  news-print  paper  had  been  to 
force  publishers  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  paper  makers  or  to  arran^  for  new  produc- 
tion. The  tangle  of  the  American  Government  with  Canadian  Provinces  and  the  tariff 
burdens  imposed  upon  print  paper  had  added  approximately  more  than  $6,000,000 
per  annum  to  the  price  which  newspapers  would  pay  for  raw  material  under  nonnal 
conditions.  Since  then  that  annual  tax  has  been  reduced  through  the  operation  of 
■ectioin  2  to  approximately  $2,500,000  per  annum. 
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8BLIJNO  ABBOAD  AT  LOWER  PRI0B8  THAN  TO  AMBBIOAN  0ON8UMBB8. 

American  newB-piint  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1907,  on  a  basis  of  |39 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  selling  to  New  York  customers  at 
ISO  per  ton.  In  April,  1904,  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Mouse  to  the  action  of  the  International  Paper  Go.  in  selling  paper  for  London  on 
a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  while  rnaiiging  local  customers  $45  per  ton. 

BBiriBH  ASSOCIATION  CHABOES  AMBBICANS  WITH  DUKFINO. 

Overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  makers  had  been  selling  paper 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  in  the  domestic  market  is  furnished  l)y  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  March,  1912,  in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  the  committee,  com- 
prising Messrs.  Lewis  Evans,  Joseph  Dixon,  and  John  £.  Jepson,*  reported  as  follows: 

"The  paper-manu&M:turing  industrv  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  very  griev- 
oody  during  the  past  10  or  15  vears  from  the  competition  of  the  United  States  paper 
manufacturers.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
smpluB  production  of  the  United  States  paper  manufacturers,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
duction was  only  possible  because  of  the  Canadian  timber  being  available.'^ 

The  American  i)aper  makers,  instead  of  improvine  their  plants  and  their  methods, 
have  relied  upcm  the  coddling  tendencies  of  tariff  benedictions  to  keep  them  going. 
None  of  them  nave  standardised  their  P&pers.  That  is  true  of  the  writing-paper  miUs 
as  weU  as  of  the  news-print  paper  mills.  The  smaller  American  news  miOs,  especially 
those  having  only  one  machine,  lose  valuable  time  and  production  by  reason  of  stops 
for  changes  of  widths  of  roUs,  in  weight  of  paper,  in  color,  in  surface,  and  in  quantity. 
There  is  a  difference  of  $4  p«r  ton  in  the  cost  of  makins  paper  between  that  machine 
which  runs  uninterruptedly  on  one  grade  for  24  hours  ol  the  day^  from  Monday  morn- 
ing until  Saturday  mght,  as  compared  with  a  machine  which  is  stopped  frequently 
for  changes  in  weight,  or  surface,  or  color,  or  (quality.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  writ- 
ing-paper business  this  absence  of  standard  is  especially  costly. 

GBOWTB  OF  PAFXB  MACHINBS  IN  13  TBABS. 

The  news-print  paper  machine  has  grown  in  12  years  from  a  width  of  90  or  100  inches 
to  202  inches;  from  a  speed  of  300  feet  per  minute  to  650  feet  per  minute;  and  from  a 
poduction  of  25  or  30  tons  per  day  to  an  output  of  55  and  60  tons  per  day.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  paper  machines  in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  out  of  date  and 
unfit  for  competition.  The  number  of  comparatively  modem  machines,  that  is, 
madiines  built  within  the  last  12  years,  does  not  exceed  46  in  a  total  of  172.  I  submit 
Exhibit  K,  giving  details  of  the  claimed  capacity  of  each  miU. 

OOMBINAnONS  OV  MILLB  THAT  WBRB  VBRGINO  ON  BANKRUFTOT. 

The  Intematioiial  Paper  Co.,  which  combined  more  than  24  concerns  in  1898,  has 
added  only  two  machines  in  14  years.  It  was  capitalized  at  three  times  the  rate  per 
ton  of  daily  output  at  which  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Mill  in  northern  New  York  was 
boilt.  It  bought  originally  101  machines  in  mills,  many  of  which  were  veiving  on 
bankrirotcy,  according  to  the  statements  of  its  representative,  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman. 
Only  51  of  the  101  miBchines  were  then  fit  for  paper  making.  The  average  of  the 
whole  equipment  was  only  12  tons  per  machine  per  day,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  then 
standard  capacity.  You  can  imagine  their  condition  tonday  with  an  added  wear  of 
14  years  against  them,  e^>ecially  when  they  compete  with  machines  producing  55 
tons  per  day.  When  a4>italized  in  1898,  its  securities  and  other  obligations  approxi- 
mated $60,000,000,  though  all  of  its  mills  could  have  been  built  in  better  locations 
and  wiUi  modem  equipment  for  less  than  $15,000,000,  thereby  imposing  a  burden  of 
ammndinately  $35,000,000  inflation  upon  the  consumers  of  paper.  Instead  of  util- 
inog  its  excess  for  the  improvement  of  its  outfit  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pKper  machines  it  spent  ite  money  like  a  drunken  sailor  in  gigantic  speculations  in 
woodlaiids,  acquiring  approximately  6,000  square  miles  of  timber  area  rights,  or 
three  times  the  quantity  necessary  for  an  indefinite  reproduction  of  a  wood  supply 
sufficient  to  meet  its  present  needs. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  testimony  on  the  paper  schedule  on 
November  21,  1908,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Payne,  asked  Mr.  Lyman,  representative  of 
tiie  Intenialioiil  Paper  Co.»  to  produce  and  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  show- 
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ing  the  purchase  price  of  each  of  the  properties  meiged  into  the  International  Paper 
Co.  and  now  paid,  in  cash  or  bonds,  or  otherwise,  and  the  capacity  of  each  mill  and 
the  number  of  tons  they  made  each  day  at  the  time  of  purchase.  That  statement,  if 
ever  made  by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  can  not  be  fou^d  in  the  records  here. 
Chairman  Penrose,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  made  a  similar  request  in  Mav, 
1911,  for  that  information,  but  the  International  Paper  Co.  refused  to  fiumish  it.  Up 
to  date  it  has  not  uncovered  all  the  amounts  which  it  paid  for  mills  which  it  bought 
and  immediately  dismantled  and  for  which  it  forces  consumers  to  bear  the  burden  of 
carrying. 

A  TBU8T  SUrr  SUDDENLY  ABANDONED. 

In  the  year  1911,  during  the  reciprocity  discussion,  an  innocent  underling  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.  undertoojc  to  sue  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Joiu'nal  for  calling  it  a 
'* trust.''  Instead  of  bluffing  the  publisher  into  a  retraction,  the  company  encountered 
a  Y>\esL  of  justification  and  an  order  to  disclose  its  books  showing  the  prices  originally 
paid  for  mills  acquired  by  it.  Within  10  minutes  after  the  books  haa  been  produced 
in  New  York,  and  after  only  33  millions  of  the  55  millions  of  its  original  authorization 
of  securities  had  been  accounted  for,  the  hearing  stopped,  and  the  suit  was  abandoned 
by  the  International  Paper  Co.,  just  as  the  investigators  reached  the  items  of  allow- 
ances to  various  mills  for  '* organization  expenses.''  That  company  is  not  so  sensitive 
now  about  being  called  a  trust. 

When  formed,  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  an  ille^  combination.  It  was 
organized  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  boasted  that  it  had  acauired  every  important  mill 
in  the  East  with  one  exception.  It  bought  and  closed  mills  to  stop  them  or  to  remove 
them  as  posjsible  competitors.  The  fact  that  it  was  oiganized  14  years  a^  has  not 
clothed  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  or  with  a  suit  of  whitewae^.  Antiquity  can  not 
convert  an  unlawful  performance  of  1898  into  a  lawful  concern  in  1913  to  make  it  a  fit 
applicant  to  you  for  tne  special  privilege  of  taxing  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

OUB  BBTALIATOBT  LBQI8LATION  HAS  REACTED  AGAINST  THE  UNrTBD  STATES  CONSUMERS. 

Mr.  Stanley  Bristol  of  the  Forestry  Service  has  said  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  wood  used 
in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  is  spruce,  one-third  of  which  is 
imported  from  Canada.  I  think  his  percentage  is  too  hign.  These  imports  had  been 
gradually  increasing  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  rate  of  the  imported  spruce  con- 
sumed to  domestic  spruce  had  also  been  on  the  increase,  but  the  retaliatory  legislation 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  has  disturbed  the  supply. 

Every  measure  which  the  United  States  has  imposed  upon  the  Canadian  Provinces 
has  reacted  against  the  American  paper  maker  and  consumer.  The  Dingley  law 
of  1897  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  to  equal  the  export  duties  imposed  by  Canadian 
Provinces  on  pulp  woods.  The  Province  of  Ontario  met  that  retaliation  by  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  its  Crown  lands,  and  strangely  enough  because 
the  slovenly  preparation  o!  that  retaliatory  clause  in  the  Dingley  law,  Ontario  avoided 
the  countervailing  duty  and  shipped  freelv  into  the  Unitea  States  market,  by  shift- 
ing from  an  export  tax  to  complete  prohibition.  The  Payne  law  imposed  a  tax  of 
$1.67  on  mechanical  pulp  and  $2  per  ton  additional  on  print  paper,  in  provinces  which 
imposed  any  restriction  upon  wood,  but  the  Treasury  Department,  on  August  26, 1909, 
interpreted  that  penalty  to  apply  only  to  restricted  wooii.  The  Province  of  Quebec 
met  the  Payne  law  hy  prohibitmg  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  its  Crown 
lands.  Then  the  United  States,  by  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  law,  admitted  free  of 
duty  the  Canadian  pulps  and  paper  products  of  unrestricted  wood  and  continued  the 
previous  rates  of  import  duty  and  retaliatory  penalties  upon  the  pulp  and  paper 

Eroducts  of  restricted  wood.  That  policy  forced  paper  makers  of  Canada  to  buy  free- 
old  wood.  It  created  an  artificial  demand  whicn  added  |2  per  cord,  or  $2.80  per  ton 
of  paper,  to  the  cost  of  wood  supply  to  American  paper  makers,  who  were  dependent 
upon  Canada  for  an  opportunity  to  live. 

THE  PAPER  MAKERS  SPURNED  AN  OPPORTUNriT  FOR  FREE  WOOD  PROM  QUEBEC. 

In  the  year  1909  the  American  paper  makers  had  a  chance  to  consummate  an  ar- 
rangement with  Canada  whereby  the  supply  of  wood  from  the  Province  of  Quebec 
would  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  this  pro- 
ffram  which  the  Mann  committee  had  formulated  because  the  provincial  authorities 
had  said  that  if  they  were  expected  to  allow  their  wood  to  go  to  the  United  States 
without  restriction,  then  Canadian  paper  made  from  that  same  wood  diould  not  be 
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aabjected  to  a  heavy  tarifi.  That  was  a  reasonable  proposition,  but  the  American 
Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  ex-Senator  Hale,  and  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  upset 
that  arrangement  and  undertook  to  bulldoze  the  Canadian  Provinces  so  that  it  could 
force  them  by  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  to  let  their  pulp  wood  come  into 
the  United  States  without  restriction.  Instead  of  composing  the  situation,  they  pro- 
voked an  ugly  complication,  which  will  require  years  of  intelligent  and  delicate 
handling  to  adjust.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  compulsion  or  tariff  threats  to  provide 
wood  for  the  American  paper  industry.  That  day  has  passed.  Canada  controls  the 
pulp  wood  supply.  Its  authorities  insist  that  they  be  aealt  with  upon  a  reasonable 
oasis. 

CON8UMBB8  PAYING  THE  PENALTY  OF  RETALIATION. 

The  burden  of  the  retaliatory  measures  has  been  carried  by  the  consumer,  not  by 
the  Canadians.  We  paid  $279,436.40  in  penalties  in  the  }^ear  ending  June  30,  1912, 
to  get  paper  from  Crown  lands,  in  addition  to  the  extra  price  paid  for  wood  cut  from 
freehold  lands.  Such  payment  is  substantial  evidence  of  our  dependence  upon  out- 
side sources  for  our  supplies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  publicity  a^ent  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  will  claim, 
as  he  has  done  heretofore  (see  Exhibit  F),  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  Canada 
for  spruce  wood.  Yet  that  company  has  acquired  over  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Canada,  and  imports  the  wood  cut  from  it  as  far  as  permissible.  The  paper  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  paid  $20,053,750  in  1912  to  procure  the  raw  materials  which 
they  must  have  to  produce  paper.  About  40  per  cent  of  our  supply  of  raw  material 
for  wood  papers — tnat  is,  tne  equivalent  of  1,970,886  cords  of  wood — came  to  tiie 
United  States  from  other  countries.  The  American  paper  makers,  with  amazing 
selfishness,  insist  that  the  United  States  Government  demand  free  pulp  wood  from 
Canada,  but  bar  out  the  manufactured  products  of  that  pulp  wood,  we  are  now  con- 
vinced that  that  program  is  wrong.  We  ask  for  free  paper  and  free  pulps,  regardless 
of  Canadian  restrictions. 

DOMESTIC  SUPPLY  OF  WOOD  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED, 

Retaliatory  measures  have  failed  to  force  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  give  up  their 
advantage  in  wood  supply.  Every  step  toward  the  freest  interchange  of  pulp  wood, 
pulpsj  and  paper  products  of  pulp  wood,  will  be  an  advance  toward  Uie  relief  of  the 
American  paper  makers.  It  is  impossible  to  i^ore  the  facts  that  our  domestic  supply 
of  wood  is  nearly  exhausted  and  that  combinations  have  raised  the  chaiges  for  stumpage 
in  the  United  States  to  an  abnormal  and  speculative  degree.  The  State  of  Wisconsm 
in  which  most  of  the  Western  paper  mills  are  located,  has  been  cleiu^  out  of  spruce. 
Nearly  five  years  ago.  Forester  Pinchot  estima^  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  timber  in  the  United  States  would  last  as  follows: 

New  York  State — less  than  four  years  from  now. 

Pennsylvania — ^four  years  from  now. 

Minnesota — ^four  years  from  now. 

Vermont — six  years  from  now. 

New  Hampshire — twenty  years  from  now. 

Kaine — twenty-three  and  one-half  years  from  now. 

WOOD  ABBAS  OF  QUBBBO> 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  contifi;uous  to  the  considerable  paper-making  interests  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  which  have  heretofore  drawn  large  supplies  of  pulp  wood 
from  that  Province.  Last  year  they  continued  to  draw  from  there  but  at  an  adaitional 
cost  of  approximately  $2  per  cord  upon  new  contracts.  We  imported  901,270  cords  last 
year. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  covers  340,000  square  miles,  which  is  apportioned  as 

follows: 

Square  miles. 

Owned  by  Province:  Crown  lands  in  timber 200, 000 

Owned  by  Province:  Crown  lands  burned,  waste,  culled 106,000 

Streams: 

Private  lands  under  seigniory 16, 000 

Wvate  lands  under  letters  patent 18, 000 

Total 340,000 
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Of  the  34,000  square  miles  of  private  land,  much  is  under  cultivation.  Only  8,000 
square  miles  is  in  timber.  It  is  obvious  from  these  fieures  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
had  cut  off  from  exportation  all  but  one  twenty-fifm  of  the  timber  area.  American 
paper  makers  own  over  12,000  square  miles  of  timber  rights  on  the  Crown  lands  of 
Quebec,  from  which  they  can  not  now  ship  pulp  wood  because  of  the  prohibition  of 
May  1,  1910.  They  must  manufacture  in  (janada.  The  International  Paper  Co.  Ba^ys 
it  proposes  to  build  paper  mills  in  Canada,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has 
al^aoy  established  a  sulphate  pulp  installation  and  a  Kraft  plant  at  La  Tuque,  Quebec, 
under  concessions  granted  by  the  provincial  government.  The  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Co.  has  built  a  100-ton  pulp  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.  The  provincial  authorities 
of  Quebec  have  been  trying  to  duplicate  the  periormance  of  Ontario,  which  compelled 
Michigan  lumbermen  to  move  theu*  operations  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes.  Ontario 
also  starved  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Mills,  which  are  now  in  hard  straits  for  their  pulp- 
wood  supplies  and  which  are  gradually  abandoning  the  production  of  papers  like  news 
print  in  which  spruce  wood  enters. 

The  revision  which  we  ask  would  promote  conservation.  It  would  be  helpful  in 
checking  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  forests  as  sources  of  paper-making  material.  All 
efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for  spruce  wood  in  the  making  of  the  cheap  paper  have 
&iled,  though  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  search.  A  reward  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  profits  has  awaited  the  man  who  could  work  out  a  commercial  substitute. 

SPRUCE  TREE  GBOWTH  TOO  SLOW  TO  PROVIDE  A  SUPPLY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spruce  tree  in  our  own  forests  is  visionary,  partly  because  the 
maturity  of  the  tree  is  not  reached  until  75  or  100  vears.  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  of  Minne- 
sota, says  no  one  will  succeed  in  that  scheme  of  forest  reproduction  because  of  forest 
fires  and  because  the  States  tax  standing  timber. 

The  abolition  of  duties  would  obviate  the  complaints  now  made  by  favored  nations, 
which  allege  truthfully  that  the  United  States  is  not  keeping  faith  with  them,  in 
granting  to  Canada  without  consideration  that  concession  which  it  will  not  give  to 
countries  having  favored-nation  treaties. 

THE  FAVORED  NATION  COMPLICATION. 

The  requests  of  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  free  admission  for  their  pulps  and 
papers  made  from  free  wood  have  been  unheeded.  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  sent 
under  date  of  November  11,  1911,  to  the  President,  copy  of  which  I  submit  marked 
"Exhibit  J." 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  protection  for  the  American  consumers  against  imposi- 
tion upon  them  by  American  manufacturers  or  Canadian  Provinces  would  be  the 
admission  free  of  import  duty  of  the  pulps  and  paper  of  all  countries.  The  import 
duties  on  pulps  smd  papers  are  in  effect  a  tax  on  knowledge.  Apart  from  all  other 
economic  considerations  such  a  tax  is  against  sound  public  policy  and  inconsistent 
with  that  promotion  of  intelligence  which  is  essential  to  leadership  among  the  nations 
of  the  eartn. 

The  failure  of  every  retaliatory  measure  to  coerce  Canada;  the  amazing  growth  in 
the  United  States  of  the  demand  for  paper;  the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  of  raw 
material;  the  evidence  that  the  paper  industry,  notwithstanding  section  2  of  the 
reciprocity  law,  has  passed  through  its  banner  year;  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  any 
tax  on  knowledge,  and  the  need  for  conservation,  should  induce  Congress  to  open  wide 
the  door  for  free  pulps  and  free  paper.  The  Tariff  Board  has  e^own  that  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  mills  is  only 
8  cents  per  ton.  It  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  conversion  is  less  in  the  United  States 
mills  than  in  Canada,  and  that  the  item  of  wood  is  the  only  advantage  they  have  to 
offset  the  advantages  of  the  American  mills. 

A  SHELTER  FOR  EXTORTION. 

It  is  evident  that  any  import  duty  levied  on  paper  and  pulps  practically  serves  to 
protect  those  who  have  monopolized  the  limited  timber  supplies  of  this  country.  The 
duty  is  not  for  the  protection  of  labor.  It  is  not  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer. 
It  holds  the  country  under  tribute  to  a  comparatively  few  timber  holders,  and  ties  it 
to  a  limited  and  fast  disappearing  body  of  natural  wealth,  principally  in  Maine  and 
New  York.  The  import  auties  levied  under  such  conditions  merely  provide  a  shelter 
for  extortion. 
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ALL  PAPBB  nCPOSTATIONS  EQUAL    TWO    PER    CENT  OF  COUNTRT'S  CONSUMPTION. 

The  value  of  pax>er  produced  in  the  United  States,  excluding  manufacturee  of  paper, 
approximate  $2130,000,000  per  annum.  The  census  figures  for  1909  show  reports  of 
^,382,000  at  mills.  The  importations  for  1912  were  valued  at  $6,010,813,  or  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  The  divisions  of  these  papers  into  groups  are 
as  follows: 


Printtais  VtLper,  news  (under  2)  cents) 

Printing  paper,  book 

SorfiMe  coated 

Writin|. 

Wrappmg 

TfastM , 

Paper  boards 

Sheathing 

All  other,  including  cardbtMkrds,  hangings,  boards 

Total 


Value  of  annual 

production, 

1909. 


146,856,000 

42,803,000 
9,414,000 

34,966,000 

42,296.000 
8,664,000 

26,145,000 
8,944,000 

22,404,000 


232,682,000 


Value  of  impoi^ 
tations,  1912. 


{ 


in,  218, 638 
S940,239 
841,992 
655,796 
176,035 
872,217 
285,562 


7,963 
1,612,369 


6,010,813 


»Free. 


s  Dutiable. 


PAYNE   LAW  RAISED  DUTIES   ON   OTHER   KINDS  OF  PAPER. 

Cheap  printing  paper  and  merhanical  pulp  were  the  only  articles  in  the  entire  paper 
Bchedule  that  were  reduced  by  the  Payne  law.    The  revenue  from  cheap  printmg 

eiper  substantially  doubled  in  the  first  year  following  that  reduction.  The  Payne 
w  raised  the  average  duty  on  other  papers  of  other  manufactures  from  25  to  29  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  rates  covered  books  for  children,  cigar  labels,  lithograpnic 
prints,  souvenir  post  cards,  embossed  paper,  surface-coated  paper,  writing  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  onionskin  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  imitation  parchment  paper, 
photograpnic  papers. 

On  items  like  envelopes  and  filter  mass^,  which  were  already  fixed  at  a  rate  that 
barred  importation,  there  were  no  increases.  On  papers  that  the  Photographic  Trust 
imjported  for  its  own  purposes  there  was  no  change. 

Ordinary  tissue  papers  are  sold  in  the  American  market  for  4  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  obvious  that  foreign  tissues  can  not  pay  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
and  compete  with  domestic  tissues.  Such  rates  are  prohibitory.  The  only  tissues 
that  could  have  been  affected  by  the  duty  would  have  been  a  comparatively  few 
high-grade  cigarette  and  carbon  papers.  The  Diamond  Tissue  Paper  Mills  might  give 
some  information  to  a  congressional  committee  respecting  the  retention  of  these 
prohibitory  duties. 

Surface-coated  papers,  under  pressure  from  manufacturers,  were  increased  in  rate 
from  28  to  45  per  cent. 

Wrapping  papers  with  surfaces  decorated  were  raised  to  a  prohibitory  figure. 

Writing  paper,  which  needs  no  protection,  was  increased,  though  the  writing-paper 
combination  exports  it  in  large  quantities. 

In  writing  paper  and  envelopes  the  exports  are  seven  times  as  great  as  the  imports. 
(See  Exhibit  L.) 

For  instance,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pack  and  20  per  cent  was  kept  on  playing  cards, 
though  we  export  20  times  as  mucn  as  we  import. 

The  exports  of  book  x>aper  were  nearly  four  times  as  much  aa  the  imports. 


FROHIBrrORT  RATES. 


Prohibitory  rates  were  imposed  on  ordinary  tissues,  copying  paper,  surface-coated 
papers,  psirchment,  imitation  parchment,  onionskin,  decorated  surface  wrapping 
paper,  plain  basic  printing  photo  process  and  solar  process.  A  joker  was  put  in  on 
onionskin  paper  that  benefited  the  £sleek  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Turners  FfQls,  Mass. 
Another  joker  was  put  in  on  decorated  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  controlled  by  the 
Graham  Paper  Co.  was  the  beneficiary.  The  lithographic  pool  lobby  managed  to  raise 
duties  on  some  articles  to  300  per  cent  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  most  of  them. 
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A  NET  LOSS  OF  OVER  FIVE  MILUONS  PER  ANNUM  FROM  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  colored  post  cards  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  and  black-and-white  cards  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  litno- 
graphic  pool  induced  the  Aldrich-Payne  conference  to  raise  those  duties  on  both  to 
the  prohibitory  rates  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  increase  of 
more  then  300  per  cent.  The  laigest  handlers  of  post  cards  in  the  country  say  that  as 
a  result  of  these  rates  the  sales  have  fallen  of!  more  than  half.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
ige  of  the  Payne  law  the  postal  revenues  from  the  use  of  souvenir  post  cards  had 


m  estimated  at  $19,000,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  was  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
German  picture  makers  and  the  eiccellence  of  their  work.  The  imitation  caros  made 
by  American  houses  have  been  a  discreditable  failure.  The  loss  of  net  revenue  to 
the  Government  from  diminished  sales  of  1-cent  stamps  for  this  most  profitable  busi- 
ness probably  exceeds  $5,000,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  has  been  brought  about  to 
benent  a  few  houses  in  the  lithographic  pool. 

TABLES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  tables  which  I  append,  showing  the  values  and  duties  and  invoice  prices  of 
various  kinds  of  paper,  indicate  tliat  the  cheaper  articles  are  not  importea  in  any 
considerable  quantity  because  of  the  prohibitory  duties,  and  therefore  the  Government 
can  not  lose  any  material  revenue  by  admitting  free  of  duty  paper  costing  notmore  than 
4  cents  per  pound.  Take  writing  paper  as  an  illustration.  The  writing-paper  im- 
portations average  10  cents  per  pound.  The  revenue,  therefore,  could  not  be  a£fected 
by  removing  a  duty  on  paper  costing  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound.  Witii  respect 
to  pulps  there  is  a  considerable  revenue  which  might  be  lost,  but  those  pulps  are 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  paper-making  industry.  The  manufacturers  have 
not  the  wood  and  can  not  get  it.  They  must  obtain  it  elsewhere,  and  they  imported 
542,475  tons  of  pulp  in  1912,  requiring  approximately  as  many  cords  of  wood  for  that 
importation  as  the  paper  makers  obtam  from  Canada  in  the  wood.  To  put  a  duty  on 
pufy  wood  would  be  aeadly  to  the  American  mills.  To  continue  the  duty  on  pulps, 
which  are  equally  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  American  mills,  would  seem  to  be  with- 
out justification. 

Exhibits  and  Tables  Accompanyino  Brief  Submitted  by  John  Norris,  Chair- 
man OF  Committee  on  Paper,  American  Newspaper  Publishers' Association. 

Exhibit  A. — Copies  of  blank  petition  to  Congress  circulated  by  paper  makers  oppos- 
ing free  paper  from  Canada. 

Exhibit  B. — Copy  of  letter  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  inclosing 
Exhibit  A. 

Exhibit  C. — Letter  to  President  of  International  Paper  Co.,  opposing  free  paper 
from  Canada. 

Exhibit  D. — Copy  of  letter  to  United  States  attorney  dated  December  31, 1909. 

Exhibit  E. — Circular  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  predictii^  ruin  and 
disaster  to  the  paper  industry. 

Exhibit  F. — Claim  of  Chester  W.  Lyman,  representing  Litemational  Paper  Co.,  that 
there  is  unlimited  raw  material  in  the  United  States  for  paper  making. 

Exhibit  G. — Copies  of  paper  trade  publications,  showing  that  1912  was  the  best  year 
thepaper  industrv  ever  had  and  that  1913  promised  to  exceed  it. 

Tne  Paper  Trade  Journal,  of  January  2, 1913,  page  62,  in  reporting  upon  the  markets, 
says:  "Every  manufacturer  and  jobber  interviewed  by  the  Journal  %  representative 
advises  from  all  indications  they  look  forward  to  a  much  better  year  in  1913  than  in 
1912,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in  the  last  five  years." 

Paper  MiU,  of  December  28,  1912,  page  26,  heads  one  article: 

'' CHICAGO  TRADE. 

'*The  year  now  closing  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  record  breaker.  Outlook  for 
1913  is  generally  regarded  as  fine.'' 

"Extended  inquiry  among  representatives  of  all  branches  of  business  in  Chicago, 
representing  the  output  of  paper  mills  of  all  kinds,  shows  that  1912  comes  to  a  close  of 
a  record  of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  trade  in  the  history  of  the  paper  industry 
here.  Previous  to  this  year,  1910  had  been  the  banner  12  months  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  Chicago.''    •    •    •  z 
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''Manufacturers*  repreeentativefl,  jobbers,  and  wholesalers  handling  general  stocks 
of  papers  are  agreed  in  reports  of  large  volume  of  business  for  1912  and  prophecies  for 
still  better  times  in  the  trade.'' 

N.  D.  Hurlbut,  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Manufacturers,  is  quoted  by 
the  Paper  Trade  of  December  28,  1912,  page  1,  as  follows: 

**  I  have  no  definite  statistics  at  the  moment  to  warrant  more  than  a  guess  at  the  total 
Wisconsin  mill  tonnage  for  the  year,  but  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  it  was  greater  than 
theyeu'  before." 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  of  December  26,  1912,  said  editorially: 

"The  year,  from  all  accounts,  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  Busmess  has  been  uni- 
formly brisk  and  conditions  have  been  tiivorable  for  a  good  outturn/  *  *  *  We 
feel  safe  in  asserting  that  a  consensus  of  opinion  will  make  of  1912  what  is  commonly 
called  'a  banner  year.'  " 

The  Paper  Mill,  of  December  3,  1912,  page  3: 

"There  has  been  an  average  increase  of  something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  prices  of 
many  kinds  of  paper  during  the  year."  «  ♦  ♦  *'From  no  source  come  any  dis- 
couraging reports — nobody  makes  any  complaints."  *  »  ♦  **The  great  majority 
d  dealers  are  united  in  the  statement  that  so  long  as  the  country  has  parsed  through  a 
presidential  election  without  any  serious  disarrangement  of  business  it  is  likely  that 
no  upheaval  will  result  from  any  changes  in  the  tariff  schedule." 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  December  19,  1912,  page  10:  "In  many  cases  the  manu- 
fiftcturer  is  from  two  to  six  weeks  behind  in  orders.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
book  jobbers  and  mill  men  will  be  greatly  pleased  when  the  business  for  1912  is  summed 
up,  as,  judging  from  records  made  during  almost  every  month,  it  can  not  help  from 
being  a  record  vear." 

Euibit  H. -—Circular  of  Hesse  Envelope  &  Lithographic  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  dated 
May  23,  1912,  headed  "Paper  has  advanced." 

Exhibit  I.---Circular  of  (jrraham  Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  announcing  "withdrawal  of  prices."  Also  announcing 
duknjTO  in  trade  customs.    Also  important  changes  in  prices,  from  November,  1911. 

Extiibit  J.r— Letter  to  the  President  relating  to  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Exhibit  K. — ^Table  showing  claimed  capacity  of  each  news-print  paper  mill  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  statement  of  number  of  news-print  machines  in  each 
mill  and  the  average  tonnage  per  day  per  machine. 

Exhibit  L. — Lockwood's  Paper  Trade  Directory  for  1913,  page  768,  contains  adver- 
tisement of  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  which  operates  29  mi  Us  and  which  has  an 
2 ent  selling  for  it  in  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Mexico,  Wellington,  Cape  Town,  Buenos  Ayres, 
elboume,  Bombay,  Habana. 

Exhibit  M. — Extract  from  letter  from  International  Paper  Co.  to  a  publisher  cau- 
tioning him  not  to  lend  paper  to  another  publisher. 
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Tablb  1^ — Qu4mHtiei  of  paper  imporU. 
GompariBon  by  years  of  quantities  of  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds. 


Paper. 


Prfnting  paper 
AU  prices.. 
U  cents  per  pound  or  under 


Between  2|  and  4  cents  per  pound. 

a... 


Above  4  cents  pa*  poun< 
Total  printing  paper  from  Canada 

Dutiabie'in  1912 

Writing 

Tissue 

Surface  coated 

Paichment. , 


1907 


Tons. 

10.561 

8,816 

202 

1,543 


488 

715 

4,132 

127 


1908 


Tiftu. 

16,270 

14,598 

234 

1,438 


476 

683 

2,979 

111 


1900 


Ton$, 

19,186 

17,067 

357 

1,772 
16,647 


386 

683 

8,097 

96 


1910 


Tout. 

46,826 

44,868 

367 

1,601 
43,883 


617 

860 

2,806 

2,660 


1911 


Tent. 

57,209 

54,011 

1,238 

1,960 

53,114 


824 
1,022 
2,099 
4,376 


1913 


Totu. 
59.375 
56.404 
1,001 
1,870 
65,563 
83,012 
33,650 


964 
3,374 
3,797 


Table  2. —  Values  of  paper  imporU. 

Comparison  by  years  of  values  of  paper  imports,  including  books  and  printed  matter 
and  papers  and  manufactures  of. 


Paper. 


Printing  paper  of  all  kinds 

24  cents  per  pound  and  below. . 
Between  2^  and  4  cents  per 

pound 

Above  4  cents  per  pound 

From  Canada 

Wrapping  (not  decorated) 

Writing 

8urf^K»  coated. 

Tissue 

Paper  liangings 

Playing  cards 

Sbeathkg 

Parchment  and  imitation 

Photographic 

Sou  venfr  post  cards 

All  others  (of  papers) 

All  papers  (not  including  books  and 

manufactures  oQ 

All  books,  engravings,  paper,  and 

manufactures  of 

All  books,  engravings,  paper,  and 

manubctures  of.  fkee 

All  books,  engravings,  paper,  and 

manufactures  of,  dutiable 

Books  and  printed  matter,  dutiable 

andfkee 

Books  and  printed  matter,  dutiable. 
Books  and  {x-inted  matter,  free 


1907 


8596,819 
316,406 

13,552 
266,861 


188,136 

805,297 

305,854 

671.904 

10.363 

84.722 

42.817 

1. ISO. 029 


1,326,906 
4,530,583 


10.727,885 


1908 


1812.521 
549,966 


147,202 
580,127 
391,437 
609,361 

14.653 
108.851 

42,168 
1,403,813 


1,594,853 
4,966,065 


12,233.058 


1909 


8947,281 
643,774 

25.554 
277,923 
631,803 


181.876 

887,853 

285,193 

532.574 

8.057 

22,309 

83,839 

759,532 


3,237,579 
5,285,524 


1910 


11,921,244 
1,663,587 

22,961 

234.846 

1,615,100 

820,660 

158,513 

606,263 

848,428 

790,711 

11,680 

8,054 

269,806 

860,240 

366.245 

720,712 

5,701,972 


17,063,944  17,635,478 


2,954.306 


3,335,538 


14,100,639   14,300.940 

9,940.579     9.314.512 
6.986,274     5.979.974 


2,954.305 


3,334.538 


1911 


82,508,193 
2,009,888 

46,872 

451,433 

1,969.102 

1,103,152 

175,722 

606.080 

387,316 

848,675 

11,198 

9,042 

414.075 

1,147,039 

601,564 

353,312 

6,70^,942 
18,486,223 

3,249,836 

15,336,697 

9,254.454 
7,004,928 
3,940,536 


1913 


83,400,920 
3,158,937 

62,719 
369,373 
3,101,333 
873,357 
176,085 
655,186 
873,907 
868, 3M 

lS,6i7 
7,018 
394,879 
962,008 
544.603 
377,574 

6,010,813 
17,875,900 

5,019,480 

13,866,433 

9,138,813 
5,833,178 
3,795,130 
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Table  3. — Duties  on  paper  imports* 
Comparison  by  years  of  duties  on  all  kinds  of  paper. 


rapor. 


PriDtiiv;  paper: 

^  cents  per  pound  or  under. 

4  cents  or  under 

Over  4  cents 

Of  aU  kinds 

Wrapping  (not  decorated) 

Souvenir  post  cards 

Wriifag 

Tiarae 

Coated 

Photo^iaphic 

ParchTncat,  etc 

Sboathing 

All  or  her 


Total. 


Books  and  printed  matter 

raper  and  raanoCactum  of.  Includ- 
ing books 

SouTonJr  post  cards 


19U7 


$&3,387 
.S5,568 
40,409 
96.037 


60,661 
124,572 
348,875 
275,331 
9,378 
8,472 
331,655 


1,251,992 


1908 


188,891 
91,713 
37,538 

129,251 


50,421 

118,312 

256,551 

333,431 

8,651 

10,385 
396,674 


1,303,687 


1909 


$104,267 

108,514 

42,5a'> 

151,019 


45,914 
116,895 
320,610 
201,591 
7,250 
2,236 
553,653 


1,407,180 


1,528,301 
3,533,215 


1910 


S224,288 
227,718 

36,579 
264,297 
787,225 
157,536 

62,576 
144,096 
332,387 
238,148 
129,880 
896 
306,504 


1,665,978 


1,593,147 

4,140,810 
157,536 


1911 


1259,525 
266,903 
69,503 
336,406 
386,103 
195,673 

a  777 
084 
327,494 
335,199 
216, 138 
904 
105,993 


1,955,096 


1,634,573 

4,439,113 
195,673 


1913 


$181,690 
141,703 

42,437 
184,139 
804,865 
176,109 

79,443 
150,967 
377,585 
278,840 
141,369 
346 

88,373 


1,509,829 


1,453,876 

3,669,025 
176,100 


Table  4.— -Import  prices  per  pound. 

Comparison  by  years  of  prices  per  poimd  for  imports  of  paper. 

(Cents  per  pound] 

Paper. 


Pi  in  ting  paper,  not  over  2^  cents  per  pound 

Printing  paper,  all  kinds 

Anting  paper 

SorCaoe  coated 

lisBiie 

PaiduDents  and  imitations 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

2.8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.2 

19.2 

15.4 

17.1 

12.8 

10.6 

9.7 

9.7 

14.0 

10.8 

11.2 

21.3 

21.3 

20.8 

20.5 

18.9 

16.8 

18.9 

17.6 

4.9 

4.7 

1913 


1.9 

2.1 

10.3 

12.2 

19.6 

6.1 


Table  5. — Quantities  and  valves  of  pulp-wood  imports. 
Comparison  by  years  of  imports  of  pulp  wood. 


Year. 


1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Cords. 


644,157 
920,490 
727,144 
1,000,342 
868,651 
898,865 


Value. 


$3,806,653 
5,020,662 
4,334,084 
6,392,023 
5,565,273 
5,834,044 


Per  cord. 


$4.36 
6.45 
6.96 
6.39 
6.41 
6.49 
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Tablb  6.  —Comparison,  by  yean,  of  quarUiHes  of  wood  pulp  imported. 


All  wood  piilp.  total. . , 
Mechaxiical  pulp: 

Totol 

Total  free 

Total  dutiable 

Chemical,  unbleached: 

Total 

Total  free 

Total  dutiable 

Cbemical,  bleached: 

Total 

Total  free 

Total  dutiable 


1907 


Tont. 
238,256 

117,708 


117,706 
78,488 


78,488 

42,061 

"42,061 


1906 


Toru. 
271,473 

128,305 


128,395 
106,036 


106,036 
37,042 
37, 042 


1900 


Tont. 
307,121 

130,130 


130,139 
134,470 


134,470 
42,512 


42,512 


1910 


Tons. 
423,818 

159.673 
79,174 
80,499 

187.288 


187,288 

76,857 

'76,857 


1911 


Tom. 
650,807 

263,501 

195.164 

68,347. 

206,740 


206,470 

80,656 

'  'so,' 656 


1912 


Tont. 
641,078 

219.501 

179.377 

40,123 

2:^,878 

16,132 

222,746 

83,596 

7.111 

76,485 


Table  7.— Comparison  of  values  of  wood  pulp  imported. 


All  wood  pulp: 

Total 

Total  free 

Total  dutiable 

Mechanical  pulp: 

Total 

Total  free •. 

Total  dutiable 

Chemical,  unbleached,  total. . 
Chemical,  unbleached,  total 

free 

Chemical,  imbleached,  total 

dutiable 

Chemical  bleached .  total 

Chemical,  bleached,  totalfree. 
Chemical,  bleached,  total  du- 
tiable  


1007 


16,379,181 


6,379,131 
1,528.975 


1,628.975 
2,776,748 


2.776,748 
2,073,408 


2,703,408 


1908 


17,289,803 


1,749,250 


1,749,250 
3,720,829 


3.720.R29 
1.819,724 


1,819,724 


1909 


18,629.263 


2,057,8n 


2,057,877 
4,478,903 


4,478.903 
2,092,483 


2.092,483 


1910 


$11,768,014 


2,542.725 
1,214.978 
1.327.747 
5,831,016 


5,831.016 
3,394,273 


8,394.273 


1911 


113,980,357 


4,198,760 
3,052,297 
1,146,463 
6,286,615 


6.286.615 
3,494,498 


3,494,982 


1012 


$14,213,889 

3,727,348 

10,486,541 

3,500.124 

2,855.383 

644.740 

7,213.153 

616,573 

6,606.579 

3,500.613 

355,392 

3,145,221 


Table  8. — Duties  on  wood-pulp  imports. 
[Comparison,  by  years,  of  duties  on  imports  of  pulp.1 


AH  wood  palp 

Mechanical  pulp 

Chemical,  unbleadied 
Chemical,  bleached . . , 


1907 


$678. 168 
200,969 
266,884 
210,305 


1908 


$758,626 
217.648 
355,664 
185,214 


1909 


$885,184 
220,487 
449,734 
214,962 


1910 


$1,152,418 
140.977 
635,038 
376,403 


1911 


$1,216,524 
114.208 
689.696 
411,658 


1912 


$1,104,781 

67,167 

745,188 

382,424 


Table  9. — Prices,  per  ton,  for  wood-pulp  imports. 


Mechanical  pulp 

Chemical  pulp,  unbleached 
Chemical  pulp,  bleached . . . 


1907 


$12.99 
35.38 
49.20 


1906 


$13.63 
36.00 
40.13 


1909 


$16.81 
33.37 
49.22 


1910 


$16.92 
81.13 
44.16 


1911 


$16.03 
30.40 
43.83 


1912 


$16.28 
80.48 
41.06 
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Tablb  10.— Exp^, 
[QumtKies  of  piintJng  paper  exported.    Comparison,  by  years,  of  printing  paper  exported.] 


1607 

1908 

1900 

1010 

1011 

1913 

Printing  paper,  of  all  kinds 

Tons. 
60,045 

Ton*. 
34,601 

Tons. 
36,093 

Tons. 
46,369 

Tons. 
63,399 

Tons. 
63,883 

Table  11. —  Values  of  paper  exports, 
[Comparison,  by  years,  of  exports  of  paper.] 


Books  and  printed  matter 

AB  paper,  otlier  than  books, 

CDgTiTings,  etc 

Printinff  paper,  of  all  kinds... 
Print.  2|oents  per  pound  and 

laaatr 

Print,   over   ^    cents    per 

poond 

writing,  and  enrelopes 

|«n^»«» 

Playtaig  cards 

Another 


1907 


15,813,107 

9,856,733 
3,514,281 


1,200,742 
297,357 
184,747 

4,659,606 


1908 


16,107,053 

8,064,706 
2,140,352 


1,088,782 
283,762 
175,217 

4,376,593 


1909 


16,351,445 

7,663,139 
2,178,333 


1,068,709 
266,735 
195,851 

3,953,451 


1910 


17,088,994 

8,994,277 
2,766,579 


1,267,117 
297,307 
221,532 

4,441,742 


1911 


18,853,998 

10,361,501 
3,089,553 

2,434,964 

1,254,589 

1,200,168 

372,375 

297,829 

4,801,576 


1912 


18,840,683 

10,617,307 
3,750,850 

3,501,520 

1,240,330 

1,192,423 

399,121 

284,911 

5,389,174 


Tablb  12. — Comparison^  by  hinds  of  paper ,  of  production  of  **  papers**  in  1909  and 

importations  in  19 H, 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Printing,  all  kinds 

Print  (not  over  24  cents) 

Print  (between  2)  and  4  cents) . 
Print  (orer  4 cents  per  pound). 
Wrnping  (not  decorated) 


Coated 

Sheathing.!!! 

Photographic 

Parchment,  and  imitation,  etc. 
An  otiwr  "papers'' 
Cardboard.V!vr.. 

Hanginp. 

Boards 


i>» 


TotaL. 


Census  re- 
port of  pro> 
duction  in 
1909. 


} 


189,059,000 
40,850,000 

42,803,000 

42,290,000 

24,966,000 

8,554,000 

9,414,000 

8,944,000 


15,220,000 
3,352,000 
4,332,000 

20,145,000 


232,082,000 


Value  of  Im- 
portations in 
1912. 


{ 


$3,490,929 

2,158,877 

02,719 

209,273 

871,043 

176,035 

373,997 

555,798 

7,953 

902,003 

294,879 

277,574 


825,102 


Percentage  of 
value  of  im- 
portations to 
production. 


} 


2.70 
4.60 

7.75 

2.05 

.70 

4.37 

5.90 

.008 


1.82 


19.04 


Duties  in 
1912. 


{ 


$184,130 
131,630 

10,013 

42,430 
304,805 

79,043 
159,905 
277,884 
345 
278,840 
141,309 

83,282 


1,509,829 


Table  13. — Tariff  rates  on  printing  paper. 


DInglcy 
law. 

Payne  law. 

No|  thawm  3  Mmts -.t.,.t.,.t..t 

A 

A 

t 

A 
16^ 

A  lowered. 

Not  abore  3^  cents 

A  lowered. 

Not  above  24  cents 

<,V  lowered. 

Not  above  3  con  ts 

iV  unchanged. 

Not  above  4  cents 

^  lowered. 

Not  above  6  cents 

X  unchanged. 
10  imchanged. 

Above  6  cents percent.. 
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Tablx  14. — Fru  and  diUiabU  print  paper  and  pulp  for  1912. 


News  print  paper,  2k  cents  or  under,  tons. 
News  print  paper,  2}  cents  or  under,  value 

Mechantoal  pulp,  tons 

Mechanical  pulp,  value 

Chemical,  unbleached,  tons 

Chemical,  unbleached,  value 

Chemical,  bleached,  tons 

Chemical,  bleached,  value 


Free. 

Dutiable. 

32,012 

24,300 

11,218.638 

$040,200 

179,378 

40,123 

$2,865,373 

$644,740 

16,132 

222,746 

$516,573 

$6,606,570 

7,111 

76.485 

$355,802 

$3,145,221 

Percent 
tne. 


Percent 
dutiable. 


56 

44 

81 

19 

6 

04 

0 

01 

Table  15. — Comparison  of  paper  exports  and  imports  for  19 It. 


Books  and  printed  matter: 

Free 

Dutiable 


Printing  paper 
Dutid>Ie... 


Dut 
Free.. 
News. 
Other. 


Paper  hangings 

Plaving  cards 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

Wrapping 

Souvenir  post  cards 

SurflMse  coated 

Photographic 

Lithographic  labels 

All  other: 

Free 

Dutiable 


Total  free..... 
Total  dutiable. 


Imports. 


$2,855,528 
3,706,006 


6,651,624 


1,264,330 
1,218,638 


2,482,068 


825,331 


853.050 
428,173 
548,798 
000,818 
2,037,888 

5,700 
2,657,150 


6,010,486 
12,356.423 


17,375,000 


Exports. 


$8,840,688 


2,601.620 
1,240,830 


3,760,850 


390,121 

284,031 

1,102,428 


4,000,038 


10,468,060 


Table  16. — Qwmtiiies  of  print  paper  imported  and  exported  for  five  yean. 


1008 
1000 


Imported. 


Ton*. 
10.561 
16,270 
10,186 


Exported. 


Tofu. 
60.045 
34,601 
36,003 


1010 
1011 
1012 


Imported. 


7Vm«. 
46,826 
67,200 
50,276 


Exported. 


Tcn». 
46,300 
63,390 
63,808 


BEPOBT  OV  THE  PXTLP  AVD  HEWS  PBIHT  PAPEB  IHDXTSTBT 

BT  THE  TABIFF  BOABD. 

Washington,  January  17,  1919, 

The  report  Is  generally  accepted  by  the  mannfacturers  as  correct  in  almost 
every  Important  feature  and  as  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  power  to  destroy 
the  industry  that  would  be  given  to  Canada  by  removal  of  our  duty,  even 
though  we  had  access  to  her  Crown  lands.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  facts 
demonstrated  in  the  report  that  the  cost  of  wood  is  about  $5  per  ton  of  paper 
less  for  the  average  Canadian  mill  than  for  the  average  United  States  mill, 
and  the  cost  of  paper  $5.86  less. 
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Tbe  gist  of  the  whole  rei^rt  is: 

First.  That  every  mill  In  the  United  States  pays  more  for  pulp  wood  than 
the  average  cost  in  Canada,  and  that  the  average  difference  is  indicated  to  be 
over  $4  per  cord. 

■ZOISS  OOBT  m   UHVITJBD  STATES. 

Second.  That  100  per  cent  of  onr  ground-wood  pulp  costs  more  to  make  than 
the  Canadian  average  cost,  and  that  our  average  cost  is  $5  per  ton  more  than 
the  Canadian. 

Third.  That  about  90  per  cent  of  our  sulphite  fiber  costs  more  to  make  than 
the  Canadian  average,  and  that  our  average  cost  is  |5.50  per  ton  more  than 
the  Canadian. 

Fourth.  That  at  least  77  per  cent  of  our  news-print  paper  costs  more  to  make 
than  the  Canadian  average,  and  that  our  average  cost  Is  $5.35  per  ton  more 
than  the  Canadian  average. 

The  data  for  the  United  States  cover,  besides  many  pulp  mills,  paper  mills 
making  940,478  tons  per  annum  of  news-print  paper,  or  about  80  per  cent ;  the 
data  for  Canada  cover  practically  the  same  percentage.  Thus  the  field  was 
fsirly  completely  covered,  and  the  result  would  not  be  substantially  changed  by 
the  20  per  cent  not  investigated. 

If  comparisons  are  made  of  the  costs  of  production  given  in  the  report,  with 
prices  paid  by  the  purchaser,  either  given  in  the  report  or  coming  from  any 
other  source,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  expenses  of  selling, 
general  administration,  depreciation,  and  interest  are  not  included  in  the  costs. 

FBODTJCnON   OF  FULP  AHD  FAPKB  Iff  THK  UNITEa)   STATES. 

€hreat  increase  in  prodmet. — A  United  States  census  bulletin  recently  published 
attests  the  great  growth  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  news- 
print division,  during  the  10  years  preceding.  The  value  of  all  paper  and  pulp 
products  was  in  1899,  $127,SB27,000,  and  in  1909,  $207,869,000,  an  Increase  of 
$140,542,000,  or  110  per  cent  The  annual  tonnage  of  news  pai>er  in  rolls  for 
printing  increased  from  466,000  tons  to  1,091,000  tons,  or  140  per  cent,  thus 
much  more  than  doubling  in  10  years,  while  the  value  increased  from  $15,755,- 
000  to  $42,807,000,  or  from  $34.03  per  ton  to  $38.96 ;  1.  e.,  $4.33,  or  only  12.5  per 
cent,  In  10  years. 

Far-reaehinff  effect  of  reciprociW- — '^^  reciprocity  program  not  only  places 
all  news-print  paper  on  the  free  list,  but  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole 
Industry.  The  very  portion  that  is  most  in  need  of  protection,  viz,  that  made 
firom  wood,  is  to  be  exposed  to  our  most  formidable  competitor.  The  manufac- 
ture of  news  print  and  several  other  grades  of  paper  must  be  largely  surren- 
dered to  the  Canadians,  and  the  whole  Industry  will  be  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. If  the  duty  had  been  taken  off  10  years  ago,  instead  of  this  enormous 
addition  to  the  national  wealth,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Industry  would 
have  more  than  held  its  own  and  remained  stationary.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, if  the  duty  is  now  removed,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  further  develop- 
ment will  absolutely  cease  In  news-print  paper  production  and  kindred 
grades,  but  also  that  production  will  positively  recede.  Is  this  a  matter  of 
Indifference  to  the  people  of  this  counter?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
conmilttee  has  the  fate  of  this  Industry  In  its  hands.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  inflicted  on  stockholders,  there  are  about  100,000  people  employed  in  the 
Industry,  very  many  of  whom  will  be  injured  by  loss  of  work,  partially  or  com- 
pletdy,  and  loss  of  th^  investmoit  hi  homes. 

009T  OF  PBOHnOnOlf  IS  THE  UKITED  STATES. 

Wormdl  cost  proper  "basis  for  protection. — Table  5  shows  the  cost  of  production 
of  ground-wood,  sulphite-fiber,  and  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  by 
dassifled  rates  of  cost  per  ton  and  the  percentage  of  output  at  each  rate.  This 
is  a  most  important  table,  as  it  allows  persons  with  divergent  views  as  to  the 
degree  of  protection  proper  to  be  afforded  to  determine  each  for  himself  where 
die  line  should  be  drawn ;  1.  e.,  what  proportion  of  the  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected. If  protection  is  to  be  based  on  the  average  cost,  it  means  that  one-half 
of  the  industry  will  be  unprotected.    This  is  a  most  exacting  standard.    If  two- 
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thirds  la  to  be  protected  it  leaves  one-third  exposed  and  to  shift  for  itself  as 
best  it  can.  By  glancing  at  the  last  column  of  Table  6  it  Is  easy  to  see  what  is 
a  normal  cost  as  distinguished  from  the  average  cost;  thus  the  average  cost  of 
news-print  paper  is  $32.88  per  ton,  but  I  would  call  the  normal  cost  $34.  A  duty 
fixed  on  this  basis  would  leave  about  33  per  cent  unprotected.  In  an  industry 
that  has  increased  140  per  cent  In  10  years  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  plants  must  be  reasonably  elHclent,  and  thus  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. Any  more  rapid  elimination  of  plants  would  simply  be  wastefully 
annihilating  capital,  as  the  meager  profits  prevailing  In  this  industry  render  it 
impossible  to  get  a  complete  return  of  the  capital  invested  without  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  plant  and  equipment  to  the  utmost  limit  The  larger  the  profit 
the  more  rapidly  an  Industry  can  and  will  make  replacements  In  equipment. 
On  the  basis  of  leaving  one-third  of  the  productive  capacity  entirely  without 
protection  and  protecting  only  the  normal  cost  of,  say,  $34,  the  duty  on  news- 
print paper  without  any  allowance  for  profit,  should  be  $6.50.  This  would  still 
give  the  average  existing  Canadian  mill  an  advantage  over  one-third  of  our 
mills  in  our  market,  and  the  Canadian  mills  of  the  future  will  produce  paper 
cheaper  than  their  average  mill  of  to-day. 

The  wide  range  in  the  cost  from  $24.50  to  $43  per  ton  Is  partly  explained  by 
the  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  ground  wood  pulp,  due  to  variations  in  cost  of 
wood  and  irregularity  of  power,  and,  in  the  cost  of  sulphite,  due  to  variation  in 
the  cost  of  wood  and  In  the  size  of  digesters,  both  of  which  variations  are 
carried  into  the  cost  of  paper,  and  Is  further  explained  as  to  the  item  of  labor 
by  Table  6,  which  shows  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  both  kinds  of  palp 
and  paper,  but  the  per  cent  of  very  high  and  very  low  labor  is  small,  the  cost 
for  the  greater  part  being  uniform. 

Emtreme  costs  misleading, — Finally,  Table  5  shows  in  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
duction that  the  percentages  at  both  major  and  minor  extremes,  not  only  in 
regard  to  paper  but  pulps,  are  small,  and  also  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  each 
kind  of  product  is  produced  within  comparatively  narrow  and  reasonable 
ranges.  These  extreme  costs  are  thus  exceptional  and  should  be  disregarded, 
and  attention  concentrated  on  what  appears  to  be  the  normal  costs.  This  is  a 
more  practical  and  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  than  considering 
abnormal  conditiona 

This  study  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  only  ()ertinent,  but  necessary,  as 
the  Tariff  Board  does  not  pretend  to  say  or  recommend  what  duty  is  Justifiable 
or  desirable.  This  committee  is  not  charged  with  fixing  the  duty  on  pulp  or 
paper,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  that  we  should  point  out  to  the  committee 
what,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  a  true  measure  of  the  protection  which  is  our 
due,  and  of  the  injustice  to  us  that  this  reciprocity  bill  carries  with  it 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION   OF  PULP   AND   NEWS   PRINT  IN    CANADA. 

By  referring  to  Table  8  it  will  be  seen  that  there  Is  similarly  a  large  varia- 
tion also  in  Canada  in  the  total  cost  of  pulps  and  paper  and  in  the  various 
items  of  cost  although  not  as  large  as  in  the  United  States,  which  latter  fact  is 
principally  accounted  for  by  the  more  uniform  price  of  wood  and  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  Canada. 

Lotcer  cost  in  Canada  due  to  cheaper  wood, — Referring  to  Table  II,  the  first 
two  columns  give  the  lowest  cost  for  each  country.  The  lowest-cost  United 
States  mill  has  exceptionally  low  wood,  the  mill  probably  being  situated  on  the 
frontier  and  putting  In  the  wood  at  actual  cost  without  profit  on  tlmberland. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  mills  in  the  United  States  with  such  cheap  wood, 
and  it  Is  improbable  that  any  more  mills  can  be  built  in  the  United  States  where 
wood  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  efllciency 
of  plants  or  cost  of  labor,  although  these  are  important  factors,  but  that  cheap 
wood  makes  cheap  paper.  The  Canadians  have  had  cheap  wood,  because  their 
governments  practically  carry  the  investment  for  them,  and  now  the  provincial 
governments  are  further  helping  to  build  up  the  industry  by  shutting  us  off 
from  competing  for  their  wood  with  the  Canadian  mills. 

Canadian  cost  $5J5  less  tf^an  United  States,— CompSiring  the  average  cost  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  find  Canada  makes  a  ton  of  paper  on  the 
average  $5.35  cheaper  than  we  do.    In  discussing  this  table  the  rQ>ort  says : 

**  The  first  thing  that  seems  significant  is  that  the  differenr»e  In  cost  of  wood 
per  ton  of  pai)er  is  practically  the  difference  in  the  total  cost    •    •    • 
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••The  average  cost  of  production  of  news  print  In  Canada  is  $27.63  per  ton; 
In  tbe  United  States  $32.88.  The  difference  Is  $5.35,  of  which  $4.71  is  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  cost  of  wood  as  raw  material  in  the  pulp,  etc." 

Labor  cheaper  in  Canada. — Other  differences  are  comparatively  trifling  and 
actnally  offset  each  other,  Indicating  that,  as  conditions  now  stand,  the  cost  of 
converting  pulps  into  paper  is  the  same  in  both  countries.  This  is  substantially 
80,  also,  for  converting  wood  into  both  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulps;  but 
nevertheless  Canada  has  another  by  no  means  negligible  advantage,  which  is  at 
present  not  fully  manifest  on  the  surface  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  is 
lower  wages  for  labor.  United  States  wages  average,  according  to  the  data 
presented  in  the  report,  27  per  cent  higher  than  Canadian,  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  $1.50  per  ton  of  paper  in  favor  of  Canada  in  converting  wood  into  pulp  and 
then  into  paper.  This  disadvantage  Is  apparently  reduced  in  actual  practice  at 
present  by  reason  of  better  management  on  our  part,  or  more  efficient  plants, 
to  about  62  cents  per  ton.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  ground- wood  mill  of  45 
cents;  in  the  sulphite  mill  of  63  cents.  These  differences,  carried  forward  in 
the  proper  proportions  and  added  to  the  8  cents  difference  in  the  paper  mill, 
amount  to  62  cents.  So  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  has  been  done  in  the  news- 
papers»  that  the  labor  difference  in  a  ton. of  paper  is  only  8  cents.  The  fact  is, 
the  true  measure  of  the  difference  is  $1.50,  of  which  all  but  62  cents  is  overcome 
by  us  by  better  management  and  more  efficient  equipment;  but  new  Canadian 
miUs  will  ^oy  the  full  advantage,  due  to  lower  wages. 

By  combining  properly  the  labor  cost  in  the  pulp  mills  with  that  in  the  paper 
mills,  and  including  routine  repair  labor,  it  appears  that  the  actual  average 
labor  in  a  ton  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States  is  about  $7.15,  or  about  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  not  including  pulp-wood  operations  in  the  forests. 

IlfTEBMEDIATE  PBOFITS  AND  COST  OF  WOOD. 

The  report  shows  that  the  profits  on  pulp  offset  each  other  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  do  not  affect  the  comparative  cost  of  paper. 

WOOD   FBOFTT   AlO)   STUMPAOE   IN   GBOUND-WOOD   PULP. 

Profits  an  wood  not  a  factor. — In  the  United  States  78.9  per  cent  of  ground- 
wood  pulp  carried  into  the  cost  an  average  stumpage  cost  for  wood  of  $1.16  per 
ton  of  pulp,  which  is  about  $1  per  cord  for  stumpage.  This  is  a  very  low  figure 
for  the  value  of  stumpage  in  the  United  States  and  in  general  must  be  based 
not  on  the  present  actual  value  but  on  the  original  purchase  price  of  the  timber- 
lands.  In  Quel>ec  the  stumpage  charged  by  the  Government  is  only  65  cents 
per  cord,  and  In  Ontario  usually  40  cents. 

POUNDS  OP  MATERIAL  PEB  TON  OF  NEWS  PBINT  PAPEB. 

Waste  not  a  t<ictor. — ^The  report  shows  that  substantially  the  same  quantity 
of  material  is  used  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  to  say  that  our  mills  should  not 
have  protection  because  of  wastefulness,  as  a  certain  waste  is  obviously  unavoid- 
able, as  every  mill  in  both  countries  shows  practically  the  same  results.  In 
discussing  this  point  the  report  (p.  49)  says  significantly: 

"  Sometimes  it  costs  more  to  save  waste  materials  than  it  does  to  lose  them." 

And  finally  it  says: 

'*  Some  of  the  most  advanced  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  improve  their 
plants  in  this  regard,  but  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  equipment  and  labor  it  Is 
still  a  question  whether  or  not  this  will  prove  an  economy." 

It  Is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  manufacturers  who  have  set  the  pace 
for  the  world  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  economy  of  materials  used  in 
manufacture. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  EQUIPMENT  IN   PAPEB  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND   CANADA. 

Paper  machines  only  one  of  many  factors  in  efficient, — ^The  discussion  is  con- 
fined to  paper  machines  per  se.  To  be  convincing  as  to  comparative  efficiency  of 
Idants  in  the  two  countries  the  investigation  should  have  covered  other  features 
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of  the  equipment,  whldi  are  quite  as  important,  yis,  the  grinders  in  the  ground- 
wood  mill,  which  vary  greatly  in  output  per  horsepower  and  per  wage  nnltt 
the  digesters  in  sulphite  mills,  and  the  steam  plants.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the 
equipment  affects  the  efficiency.  Table  17  indicates  an  extreme  variation  In 
cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  of  $1.02,  due  to  dlfTerences  in  the  capacity  of 
paper  machines,  but  this  may  be  largely  offset  in  smaller  or  slower  machines 
by  savings  in  other  respects,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cost  of  power  to  drive  the 
machines  and  in  the  felts,  wires,  and  other  supplies  with  which  it  must  be 
equipped,  and  interest  on  investment  Moreover,  this  table  appears  to  be  based 
on  capacity  rather  than  performance,  and  is  therefore  theoretical  rather  than 
practical. 

Probably  the  resultant  of  all  considerations  is  in  favor  of  large  fast-running 
machines,  but  even  this  point  is  disputed  by  some  practical  manufacturers. 
But  by  no  means  will  we  concede  that  the  size,  age,  or  speed  of  a  mere  paper 
machine  are  the  controlling  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  a  plant  A  machine  con- 
trols lis  own  efficiency  and  that  is  all.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  total 
cost  of  converting  raw  material  into  finished  product 

Total  efficiency  greater  in  United  States  than  Canada, — ^Table  18  shows  that 
Canadian  mills  have  at  present  a  slight  advantage  in  the  matter  of  mere  paper- 
machine  equipment  but  sb  already  stated,  this  is  but  one  of  man^^  factors  in 
the  cost  of  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  and  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage  and  the  higher  rates  of  wages  the  total  average  cost 
of  converting  wood  into  paper  was  in  the  United  States  a  trifle  less  than  in 
Canada. 

Naturally  the  average  age  of  machines  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what greater  than  in  Canada,  as  the  industry  is  older  here.  The  United  States 
average  is  12.7  years ;  the  Canadian,  7J2.  Certainly  12.7  years  is  not  excessive 
li^  view  of  the  great  cost  of  machines  and  the  small  margin  of  profit  from 
which  to  create  a  depreciation  or  replacement  fund.  If  12  years  is  too  old  for 
a  paper  machine,  why  not  also  for  the  whole  equipment  or  most  parts  of  it 
The  money  is  not  in  the  business  to  scrap  our  mill  equipments  every  6  or  10 
years  and  then  rebuild  them. 

Perfect  efficiency  impracticable. — While  a  few  machines  can  produce  50  tons 
daily  each,  as  against  an  average  of  27.8  tons  for  the  industry,  such  an  attain- 
ment of  product  has  only  been  accomplished  within  about  five  years,  and  it 
must  naturally  take  a  long  time  to  replace  all  existing  machines  with  sach 
maximum  producers.  Too  great  haste  would  only  make  waste  of  capital.  It 
is  foUy  to  suppose  that  any  great  and  growing  industry  can,  in  all  its  parts,  be 
on  a  plane  of  100  per  cent  of  efficiency.  Nothing  like  such  a  condition  prevails 
anywhere  in  the  industrial  world,  certainly  not  in  the  publishing  business. 

If  such  a  thing  were  feasible  in  any  field,  it  would  most  likely  be  first  demon- 
strated in  the  upkeep  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  yet  our  warships,  and 
every  nation's,  on  an  average,  are  far  from  up  to  date. 

Proof  that  lower  cost  in  Canada  is  due  to  cheaper  wood — not  to  greater  effi^ 
eiency  in  plants.— Before  leaving  the  subject  of  efficiency,  I  think  I  can  con- 
clusively prove  that  we  do  not  need  or  ask  protection  for  •*  antiquated,  out-of- 
date  "  mills  and  machinery ;  in  other  words,  that  our  mills,  on  an  average,  are 
not  antiquated,  are  not  out  of  date,  and  are  much  too  good  for  the  junk  heap. 
I  start  by  taking  the  average  Canadian  mill  as  the  measure  of  efficiency,  be- 
cause they  are  our  most  formidable  competitors;  their  mills  have  mostly  been 
built  within  10  years;  their  paper  machines  average  only  7.2  years  of  age. 
The  Tariff  Board  says  they  are  a  little  better  than  ours,  and  I  have  heard  no 
suggestion  that  they  are  only  "fit  for  junk";  and,  finally,  their  wages  are 
lower  than  we  pay.  If  our  mills  are  proved  to  be  as  efficient  as  those  of  our 
strongest  competitor,  it  can  not  be  thereafter  reasonably  claimed  that  onr  duty 
is  protecting  inefficiency.  I  refer  you  to  Table  II,  page  39,  of  the  report  My 
claim  is  that  giving  our  average  mill  wood  at  the  same  cost  as  the  Canadian 
average  mill,  it  amounts  to  eliminating  entirely  the  factor  of  wood,  and  that 
alone  from  the  problem,  leaving  for  comparison  all  other  items  which  together 
moke  up  the  cost  of  conversion  of  wood  into  paper,  which  conversion  constitutes 
or  measures  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.    The  results  are  as  follows: 
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AvengB  cost  groand-wood  ptdp,  per  ten,  with  equal  cost  for  wood. 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


19.56 


Canadian  advantages  in  ground  mill  wood,  60  cents  per  ton  of  pulp. 


Average  cost  sulphite  palp,  per  ton,  with  equal  oost  for  wood. 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


S26.47 


Canadian  advantage  in  sulphite  mill,  7  cents  per  ton  of  pulp. 


ATenge  cost  of  ground  wood  per  ton  of  paper 

Average  cost  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper 

AToage  oost  of  other  materials  per  ton  of  paper 

Total  cost  of  materials 

Average  cost  mannfactnring  labor  in  paper  mill 

Avuage  other  costs 

Total  oost  per  ton  of  paper  with  equal  cost  for  wood 


United 
States. 


18.16 

7.16 

.84 


17.16 
3.27 
6.87 


27.30 


Canada. 


18.48 

7.41 

.98 


16.89 
8.19 
7.45 


27.53 


Advantage  of  average  United  States  mill  over  average  Canadian  mill,  with 
wood  at  same  cost,  23  cents. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  our  mills  are  a  lot  of  antiquated 
collections  of  Junk? 

SmOIENOT  OF  LABOB  IN  OANADA. 

Ifew  mills  M  CwMda  icdl  have  cheaper  labor  qnd  cheaper  wood  iJian  best 
VMted  States  mUls. — ^The  situation  as  to  labor  in  Canada  is  well  descril)ed  in 
the  foUowing  quotations  from  the  report : 

"The  general  managers  and  supeHntendents  are,  for  the  most  part,  Ameri- 
cans of  wide  experience.  *  *  *  The  skilled  men,  the  machine  tenders,  and 
other  hands  who  operate  the  paper  machines  are,  as  a  rule,  Americans  brought 
here  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose.  They  are  paid  American  rates  of 
wages,  although,  in  several  instances,  the  rates  are  for  a  12-hour  shift  instead 
of  for  an  8-hour  shift,  as  in  eastern  United  States.  Excepting  for  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  skilled  men  necessary  to  operate  the  paper  machines 
and  the  mechanics  employed  on  repairs,  the  great  majority  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  unskilled  and  receive  the  pay  of  unskilled 
laborers.  A  study  of  the  comparative  wage  tables  in  the  report  shows  that  the 
average  rates  of  pay  of  unskilled  men  are  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  with  modem  mills,  American  machinery,  Ameri- 
can-trained managers  and  superintendents,  and  American  skilled  operators,  to- 
gether with  lower  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  men,  the  Canadian  manufactur- 
ing labor  cost,  per  unit  of  production  in  the  modem  and  well-equipped  mills  of 
Canada  would'  be  considerably  lower  than  in  the  modem  and  well-equipped  mills 
of  the  United  States. 

'*The  tables  show,  however,  that  the  Canadian  labor  cost  per  ton  of  news- 
print paper  is  only  slightly  lower  on  the  average.  ♦  •  •  This  indicates  that 
there  is  greater  efficiency  and  experience  in  the  first-class  mills  of  the  United 
States.*' 

I  may  add  that  these  conditions  can  not  be  counted  on  long  prevailing,  as  new 
mills  in  Canada  will  have  greater  efficiency  than  those  existing,  and  there  will 
be  no  new  mills  in  the  United  States  to  keep  our  efficiency  on  an  equality  with 
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Bigher  wages  and  ihorter  houre  of  aervkm  in  VnUed  States. — ^Table  69  gWw 
the  hours  worked  per  day  or  per  shift  In  both  countries.  The  eastern  mills  are 
on  a  plane  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  the  mills  in  the  Lake  States, 
and  since  the  removal  of  protection  would  naturally  first  affect  the  better  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  eastern  mills  we  omit  comparison  of  Canadian  wages  and 
hours  with  those  in  the  Lake  States. 

Of  the  employees  in  the  ESastem  States,  59.8  per  cent  work  three  shifts  of  8 
hours,  in  Canada  only  22.7  per  cent;  in  Eastern  States  only  8.5  per  cent  work 
two  shifts,  in  Canada  52.3  per  cent;  in  Eastern  States  21.6  per  cent  work  by 
the  day  of  9  hours  and  9.6  per  cent  work  10  hours;  In  Canada  none  work  9 
hours  and  21.6  per  cent  work  10  houra  Thus  employees  in  Eastern  States  work 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  in  Canada  as  to  hours. 

Table  71  gives  the  per  cent  of  employees  paid  various  rates  of  wages.  It  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  much  higher  per  cent  of  employees  in  the  United 
States  receive  relatively  higher  wages  than  in  Canada.  For  example,  only 
17.5  per  cent  receive  less  than  17}  cents  per  hour,  compared  with  70.7  per  cent 
in  Canada. 

The  board  has  not  summarized  the  whole  table,  but  we  have  done  so,  and  it 
shows  an  average  hourly  wage  in  the  Eastern  States  of  24.43  cents  and  in 
Canada  of  19.16  cents,  or  27.8  per  cent  more  for  the  Eastern  States  tlian  for 
Canada.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  Canadian  advantage  of  flJSO  per  ton 
of  paper.  The  average  hourly  wage  for  the  Lake  States  is  19.19  cents,  or  Just 
a  trifle  more  than  for  Canada. 

The  report  says: 

"  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  every  group  wages  per  boor 
are  higher  in  the  Eastern  States  than  In  the  Lake  States  or  in  Canada.  The 
wages  in  the  groups  of  occupations  in  which  the  proportion  of  skilled  employees 
is  large — as,  for  example,  occupations  in  news  print  paper  mills — are  shown  to 
be  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  Lake  States,  while  the  contrary  is  true  of  the 
wages  in  the  groups  of  occupations  in  which  most  of  the  employees  do  work 
requiring  little  skill  or  training.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  relative  scarcity  in 
Canada  of  skilled  workers." 

It  will  thus  be  our  skilled  workers  who  will  be  drawn  to  Canada  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  there,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
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Only  sliffht  incre<ue  in  prices, — ^The  data  as  to  prices  cover  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  output,  probably  less  than  one-third,  but  they  indicate  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  charging  that  prices  are  unduly  high,  especially  considering  that 
wood  has  about  doubled  in  value  and  wages  increased  probably  60  per  cent  in 
10  years.  Table  19  shows  that  in  seven  large  eastern  cities  122,494  tons  of 
paper  sold  at  an  average  price  per  ton,  delivered,  of  $42.30  in  1001  and  198,000 
tons  at  $44.31  in  1911,  an  increase  of  only  $2.01,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  in  10 
years,  while  in  other  eastern  cities  an  actual  reduction  of  87  cents  per  ton  is 
shown. 

Table  20  would  seem  to  show  a  more  decided  increase  in  the  large  eastern 
cities,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantities  from  1001  to  1906  are  not  adequate 
to  represent  the  market.  If  this  table  were  merged  with  the  previous  summary 
for  the  **  seven  cities,*'  it  would  not  materially  change  the  deductions  from  that 
table.  The  two  tables  by  comparison  simply  show  a  considerable  varlMon  in 
price  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  which,  if  it  has  any  sii^flcance,  tends  to 
prove  the  absence  of  any  collusion  among  the  mills. 

Table  21  seems  to  indicate  an  insignificant  Increase  of  price  in  10  yearn  in 
middle  western  cities. 

The  report  says : 

**  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  average  price  for  the  smaller  cities  shows 
practically  no  change  in  the  prices  during  the  10-year  period;  if  anything,  a 
lower  level  at  present  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  the  price  lu 
1900  being  $46.38  and  $45.39  in  1911.  This  is  obviously  explained  by  the  &ct 
that  the  low  prices  shown  iu  the  earlier  i)erlod  are  due  to  the  long-term  con- 
tracts made  with  the  metropolitan  dailies.'* 
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This  means,  and  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  great  dailies  have  been  buying  their 
paper  lower  than  the  mill  could  properly  afford  to  sell  it  for,  and  to  partly 
compensate  they  have  had  to  charge  the  smaller  papers  a  relatively  higher 
price.  If  the  larger  papers  have  to  pay  in  future  a  fairer  price,  allowing  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  the  smaller  papers  will  be  the  gainers 
as  welL  Cheap  paper  allows  the  metropolitan  dailies  to  overshadow  the  papers 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns. 

COST  OF  PBODTJCnON  EXTENDINQ  OYEB  A   SERIES  OF  YEARS. 

Oreat  increase  in  cost  of  raw  materials  and  lal>or. — ^Table  24  shows  that  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  in  the  sulphite  mills  in  the  United  States  covered  by  the 
schedule  was  $16.71  per  ton  of  sulphite  in  1901  and  $25.90  in  1909,  an  increase 
of  $9.19.  It  is  significant  that  the  cost  of  conversion  has  been  actually  rnluced 
In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  wages,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  other  items  over  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  no  control.  This  certainly  demonstrates  that  our  mills  and  manage- 
ment have  been  improving  in  eflSciency  to  be  able  to  overcome  such  handicaps. 

Table  25  shows  for  ground  wood  similarly  an  increase  in  cost  of  wood  of 
$5.34  per  ton  of  pulp.  The  total  cost  of  ground  wood  increased  in  the  10  years 
$5.74  per  ton,  which  is  substantially  the  increase  in  cost  of  wood. 

Overcome  by  improvements  in  plant. — Table  26  shows  an  increase  of  $4.71  in 
the  cost  of  materials  in  a  ton  of  paper,  while  the  cost  of  conversion  has  been 
kept  stationary  and  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  has  increased  only  $2.71 
per  ton,  while  the  one  item  of  wood  has  advanced  about  $7  per  ton  of  paper. 
To  have  overcome  to  such  an  extent  the  increase  in  cost  of  wood  and  in  wages 
ought  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  industry  has  not  deteriorated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  improved  in  eflSciency.  There  has  been  no  general  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper  at  all  incompatible  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  production. 
Tables  for  other  groups  of  mills  indicate  even  a  greater  increase  in  cost  than 
shown  by  the  tables  already  considered. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  AND   SEASONABLE  PRICE  FOB  PAPER. 

The  report  says  that  "  it  may  be  stated  as  an  approximation  that  the  snnual 
product  (at  average  cost  of  mill)  is  not  far  from  one-half  the  necessary  capital 
invested."  This,  in  our  opinion,  rather  understates  the  disparity.  But  accept- 
ing it  as  a  basis  for  calculating  what  a  reasonable  price  and  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit  are,  it  means  that  the  profit  on  sales  must  be  twice  the  necessary 
profit  on  capital.  A  bare  6  per  cent  on  investment  would  call  for  12  per  cent 
on  sales,  but  to  insure  against  contingencies,  such  as  droughts,  fioods,  strikes, 
forest  fires,  and  many  other  unfavorable  conditions  sure  to  arise,  10  per  cent  on 
investment  should  be  the  basis  in  order  to  insure  an  average  return  of  6  per 
cent  year  in  and  year  out    This  means  20  per  cent  on  sales. 

Present  prices  too  low  for  reasonable  profit, — ^We  have  seen  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  is  $32.88.  The  board 
allows  $1.75  per  ton  additional  for  depreciation,  this  being  3  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  actual  cost  of  the  plant,  or  a  life  of  33  years.  They  also  allow  60  cents 
per  ton  for  interest  on  working  capital.  The  cost  of  administration,  selling  ex- 
pense, freight,  cartage,  storage,  settlement  charges,  as  given  in  table  31,  amount 
to  $5.44  per  ton.  This  is  conservative.  These  additional  charges  bring  the  aver- 
age cost  of  paper  delivered  to  the  publisher  up  to  $40.67,  say  $40  per  ton,  in 
round  numbers.  As  shown  above,  20  per  cent  must  be  earned  on  sales  to  Insure 
the  modest  return  of  6  per  cent  on  investment  Twenty  per  cent  on  $40  is  $8. 
Thus  $48  per  ton  would  be  the  minimum  average  price  sufllclent  to  maintain 
the  average  mill,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  price  as  indicated  by  the 
tables  and  confirmed  by  conmaon  knowledge  is  less  than  $45,  or  at  least  $3  under 
the  reasonable  price. 

Violation  of  party  pledges. — If  the  President  and  Congress  stood  by  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party  and  by  the  results  of  their  own  Tariff  Board's 
investigation,  the  duty  should  be  $13.35  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  average 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Instead  of  this,  solely  through  the  machinations 
of  a  clique  of  avaricious  publishers  our  meager  duty  of  $6  under  the  Dingily 
tariff  was  cut  down  to  $3.75,  and  now  they  demand  as  the  price  of  supporting 
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reciprocity  that  we  Bhall  be  8triiq[)ed  of  all  protectioii,  knowtng  fall  well  that 
it  means  the  expatriation  of  the  industry  and  thousands  of  wage  earners. 

Exit  paper  intLuatry. — ^Abandoned  mills  and  homes  would  be  the  monumeat  of 
their  greed  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  President  and  legislators  should  OMiy 
give  it  recognition  and  effect  If  wo  had  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  we  believe  they  would  rebuke  in  indignation  the  instigators  of  soch 
an  outrage.    The  present  issue  involves  the  fate  of  a  great  industry. 

Chesteb  W.  Ltican. 

STATEMESTT  OF  UTTEBVATIOHAL  PAPEB  CO.,  VEW  TOBK.  V.  T. 

Nbw  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  tS,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  MeanK 

B^inning  on  pace  2251  of  the  hearings  of  January  17,  1913,  on  Schedule  M,  is  a 
statement  by  Mr.  John  Norris  in  which  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  WitJxout  specifically  answering  all  such  allmtions  as  relate  to  this 
company,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  vour  committee  to  tne  fact  that  Mr.  Norris 
has  for  14  years  been  making  accusations  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  if  true,  ought  to 
have  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  and  omvictioD  for 
violation  of  the  so-called  Sherman  aantitrust  law;  but  the  company  bus  courted  and 
facilitated  investigation  on  every  occasion  offered,  and  no  aisdosures  have  been 
made  which  in  any  wav  substantiate  Mr.  Norris's  claims.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  mostlv  jproved  to  be  false,  and  we  believe  that  to-day  he  should  stand  as 
discredited  and  nis  statements  as  imworthy  of  belief.  We  have  been  examined  by 
a  Congressional  Industrial  Commission,  by  the  Judiciary  Conmoittee  of  the  House,  by 
a  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  (the  Mann  committee),  and  we  have  appeared  a 
number  of  times  before  your  committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Data  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1904  was  rejected  as  a 
basis  for  proceeding  against  us.  and  finally,  in  1911,  the  Department  of  Justice  made 
an  exhaustive  investigation  oi  our  books  and  correspondence,  the  results  of  which, 
we  understand,  afforded  not  the  slightest  basis  for  the  complaints  which  had  been 
preferred  against  us.  We  hold  that  the  failure  of  Mr.  Norris  to  make  good  his  asser- 
tions in  these  numerous  instances  really  constitutes  a  refutation  of  his  present  charges 
which  are  substantially  but  a  repetition  of  those  made  and  disproved  many  times  in 
the  past. 

We  propose,  therefore,  not  to  enter  upon  any  extended  or  complete  statement  of 
details,  but  do  respectfully  refer  your  committee  to  the  data  which  is  already  on 
record  in  official  Government  documents;  more  particularly  the  report  of  the  Mann 
committee  which  contains  a  reprint  of  our  statement  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  1904,  our  statement  of  November  21, 1908,  before  your  conunittee  and  statements 
supplementary  thereto,  and  statements  before  the  Finance  Committee  February  24, 
1911.  beginning  on  na^  295,  and  June  6,  1911,  beginning  on  page  1378  of  the  hearings 
on  tne  reciprocity  oill.  We  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  review  of 
analysis  of  tne  Tariff  Board,  report  on  the  paper  industry,  submitted  by  us  and  printed 
in  the  volume  of  hearings  of  your  committee  of  January  17,  1913,  beginning  on  page 
2414.  This  last^mentioned  document  embraces  all  the  principal  facts  which  we  have 
to  advance  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  duty  on  news  print  paper.  Based  on 
fijg[ures  and  facts,  which  we  regard  as  incontrovertible,  the  argument,  reduced  to  its 
sunplest  form,  is  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  news  print  paper  because  under  fair, 
average  and  normal  conditions  it  costs  upward  of  |5  more  m  like  establishments 
to  make  news  print  paper  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada;  that  the  lower  cost  in 
Canada  is  due  primarilv  to  cheaper  wood,  the  lower  price  for  wood  in  turn  being  due 
(1)  to  the  small  demand  compared  to  the  supply  in  Canada  relatively  to  the  demand 
compared  with  the  supply  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Canadian  wood  is  controlled  by  the  provincial  ^vemments  and  that  the  price  is 
fixed  not  on  a  commercial  but  on  an  arbitrary  basis. 

In  effect,  the  industry  in  Canada  is  subsidized,  an  advantage  which  is  absolutely 


by  superior  efficiency  of  plants  and  management.  That  the  average  efficiency  of 
manumcturing  plants  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  equal  to  the  efficiency  of  tnose 
in  Canada  is  proved  from  data  in  the  Tariff  Board  report  oy  the  fact  that  if  the  average 
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price  of  pulp  wood  were  the  same  in  the  IJxdted  States  as  in  Canada  the  United  States 
milla  would  pioduce  paper  as  cheaply  as  Canadian  mills  in  spite  of  paying  higher 

WMBS. 

Mr.  Nonis  in  his  statement  quotes  from  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  International 
Fkper  Co.,  March  22,  1911.  In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the 
reciprocity  act  in  leBpect  to  paper  could  not  but  be  a  serious  and  destructive  blow 
to  tne  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and  transfer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  Canada. 
So  fur  nom  disavowing  this  statement,  we  emphatically  reiterate  it.  Any  tyro  EdiouLd 
know  that  great  economic  changes  do  not  oroinaril^r  work  out  their  results  in  a  day. 
The  destructkm,  however,  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  even  those  most  indis^XMaea  to  heed  the  warning  will  see  results  the  we  pre- 
dicted. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well-informed  p«Bon 
that  bv  reason  of  having  cheaper  wood  Canadian  mills  can  produce  paper  cneaper 
than  all  but  three  or  four  United  States  mills  situated  near  the  Canadian  border  and 
having  eaually  cheap  wood,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  without  any  duty  Canadian 
pvper  will  inundate  this  market.  When  there  was  a  duty  of  $6  pet  ton,  Canadian 
mills  were  able  to  sell  paper  in  this  market  at  a  profit  at  prices  less  than  prevail  to-day. 
The  reduction  of  duty  to  13.75  stimulated  the  mdustry  in  Canada  and  resulted  in  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  increasing.  The  almost  complete  removal  of 
the  duty  by  the  reciprocity  act  has  produced  a  boom  in  paper  making  in  Canada, 
and  the  rate  at  which  paper  is  at  present  coming  into  our  market  is  twice  what  it 
was  a  year  a^  and  is  bound  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  present  rate  of 
importalion  is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  production  of  Unitea  States  mills. 
In  two  or  three  years  it  is  likely  to  be  25  per  cent,  and  so  on  imtil  the  bulk  of  the 
paper  oomes  from  Cuiada.  This  prediction  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  projects 
aheady  on  foot  in  Canada  and  in  contemplation,  and  the  opportunities  for  still  further 
development.  Nothing  but  a  fair  duty  can  prevent  this  unprecedentedly  rapid 
transfer  of  a  ^preat  industry  to  foreign  soil  being  attended  by  disastrous  results  to  labor 
and  capital  m  this  country.  To  avert  such  disaster  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
lecqHocity  act  is  absolutely  necesaarv.  Besides  being  flagrantly  unjust  to  our  indus- 
try, it  accords  a  privile^  to  Canada  which  is  undeserved  and  unrequited.  The 
treataient  of  American  interests  in  Canada  has  been  harsh  and  un&dr.  Not  only 
have  our  several  concesBions  been  met  by  more  stringent  restrictions,  but  several  of 
the  Provinces  have  practically  in  a  measure  confiscated  American  capital  by  their 
restrictions  upon  ^e  en)ortation  of  pulp  wood.  This  company  and  other  United 
States  interests  have  in  the  past  invested  extensively  in  Crown  timberlands,  in  many 
cases  pajdng  a  bonus  directly  to  the  Government  for  the  express  and  welMmown 
purpose  of  taking  pulp  wood  therefrom  into  the  United  States.  We  are  now  arbi- 
trarily forbidden  to  do  so,  in  violation,  we  believe,  of  our  vested  rights,  but  redress 
in  Canada  appears  to  be  imposaible  to  seciu^.  We  hope  your  committee  will  give 
due  consideration  to  this  phase  of  the  question. 

We  deny  that  we  have  ever  knowingly  furnished  any  false  data  at  any  hearings  of 
your  committee  or  on  any  other  occasion.  We  have  always  used  the  most  reliable  data 
available  and  treated  it  with  every  intention  of  fairness.  Whatever  conclusions  we 
have  deduced  from  incomplete  data  have  been  substantially  verified  by  subsequent 
official  figures.  On  the  contrary^  we  affirm  that  in  the  artifice  of  distorting  facts, 
not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  the  paid  agent  of  the  Publishers'  Aaeociation  is  an  adept. 
We  will  give  iust  one  example  to  show  the  absolute  unreliability  of  the  testimony 
dven  by  Mr.  Norris,  even  under  oath:  On  page  2253  of  his  brief,  under  the  caption 
Flalse  reports  of  the  cost  of  wood,"  he  says:  "To  you  the  company  ^International 
Biper  Co.)  reported  the  cost  of  wood  at  a  figure  which  was  approximately  $3  per  cord 
in  excess  of  tne  cost  shown  by  the  statement  appearing  in  the  Congressiunal  Record 
of  1909,  page  3554,  wherein  Mr.  Lyman  submitted  reports  of  accountants  showing  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  wood  had  cost  an  average  of  $4.95  per  cord,  though  costs 
appeared  on  the  paper  company  books  at  about  $8  per  cord."  This  statement  was 
intended  to,  and  could  not  fail  to,  carry  to  your  minds  the  conviction  that  the  company 
represented  to  the  Senate  Ihat  it  was  paying  $4.95  per  cord  and  represented  to  your 
committee  that  it  was  paying  at  the  same  time  $8  per  cord.  The  reference  to  the 
Congressional  Record  is  incorrectly  given,  doubtless  unintentionally.  The  only  data 
toMich  Mr.  Norris  can  possibly  refer  appears  on  page  3480,  and  consists  of  a  letter 
from  certified  public  accountants  certifying  that  they  had  made  examination  of  the 
books,  lecords,  and  accounts  relating  to  the  cost  of  wood  operations  for  the  season  of 
1908  of  the  foUowing-named  companies:  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Prorvince  of  Quebec,  Canada;  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  Batiscan  Station,  Province 
of  Qaebec,  Canada;  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  Pentecost  River,  Province  of  Quebec, 
GbLoada;  Mtr^mT^Tii  Lumber  Co.,  Giatham,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.    The  letter 
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states  as  follows:  "Oiir  examination  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  cost  per  cord  of  rou^h  wood  of  each  of  these  operations,  the  costs  to  include  all 
expenses  of  forest  operations,  driving,  rafting,  and  booming  Crown  and  company 
stumpage,  depreciation  on  river  improvements  and  booms,  general  expenses,  etc. 
The  accountants  then  certified  the  average  cost  per  cord  at  each  of  the  pomts  specified. 
The  weighted  average  of  all  amounts  to  $5.15  per  cord.  Now,  this  statement  was 
submitt^  by  us  to  prove  what  the  cost  of  wood  was  in  Canada  in  1908.  At  the  same 
time,  evidence  was  submitted  under  oath  to  show  that  the  cost  of  bringing  Canadian 
wood  to  United  States  mills  was  from  $3  to  $5  per  cord.  The  companies  examined 
by  the  accountants  are  subsidiary  pulp-wood  companies  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.  The  examinatbn  showed  the  actual  cost  of  wood  to  these  companies  at  various 
points  of  preparation  in  Canada,  allowing  nothing  t^  these  companies  for  interest  on 
the  capitsa  invested  in  plants  and  timbenands,  nor  the  cost  of  transporting  the  wood 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  mills  of  the  International  Paper  ro.,  wnich  would 
make  a  cost  deliver^  to  the  International  Paper  Co.  at  least  as  high  as  the  figure 
which  we  represented  to  your  committee  we  were  paying  on  the  average  for  all  our 
wood,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Norris,  namely,  about  $8  per  cord.  In  other  words,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  showed  to  the  Senate  the  cost  of  its  wood  in  Canada  and  to  your 
committee  tne  cost  of  its  wood  delivered  at  its  mills  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Norria 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  our  statements  were  contiudictorv,  whereas  they  were, 
in  fact,  confirmatory  of  each  other.  This  falsification  by  Mr.  Norris  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  violation  of  his  oath  taken  before  your  committee. 

We  wish  to  reafiirm,  as  we  have  on  numerous  occasions,  that  our  export  businesB 
has  aiways  netted  us  on  the  average  as  much  as  our  domestic  busineas,  and  never  have 
we  sold  paper  abroad  at  a  less  fi^re  than  that  at  which  we  were  at  the  same  time 
making  domestic  sales.  Mr.  Norris  has  several  times  cited  a  contract  at  one  time  held 
b V  us  to  supply  paper  at  ShefiSeld,  England.  At  that  time  we  were  selling  thousands 
of  tons  of  paper  aehvered  in  New  York  at  a  less^rice  than  the  Sheffield  order  netted 
us  at  the  mills. 

The  efficiency  of  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  higher  than  ever  before, 
due  to  the  improvements  which  it  has  been  continually  making.  The  statement  that 
our  plants  are  antiquated  is  absolutely  taAae.  The  age  or  size  or  speed  of  the  pap^ 
macnines  is  comparatively  unimportant  compared  with  all  the  physical  features  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  plants.  Our  policy  has  been  to  iinprove  our  facilities  for  making 
pulp,  to  improve  our  water  powers  by  relating  the  now  of  the  rivers,  to  equip  our 
mills  and  premises  with  labor-saving  devices;  in  other  words,  to  balance  plants  and 
improve  their  efficiency  as  a  whole.  The  soundness  of  this  policy  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  prices  of  wood  has  nearly  doubled  and  wages  for  labor  have 
much  more  than  doubled,  we  are  making  paper  to-day  at  onlv  about  15  ner  cent 
higher  cost  than  in  1900.  and  if  we  paid  no  more  for  wood  than  tne  average  (Wadian 
mill  pays,  we  would  make  paper  just  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

If  your  committee  desires  nirther. information  relevant  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
in  regard  to  our  company  or  the  news  print  industry,  we  will  gladly  place  ourselves 
and  our  records  at  your  dispoeal. 

International  Paper  Co. 

BOOK  PAPER. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  JOHg  T.  WHEELWBIOHT,  BEPBESEBTnTO  THE 
OEOBOE  W.  WHEELWBIOHT  PAPEB  CO.,  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  represent  the  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  which  does 
not  make  news  print  paper.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 
the  interest  of  cheaper  news  print  paper  scalped  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  industry  that  he  was  not  going  after,  by  showing  that  when 
section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act  was  passed  it  was  made  to  apply  to 
all  kinds  of  paper  up  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  filed  a  printed  brief  with  you.  That  brief  is  printed  upon  a 
paper  which  sells,  at  wholesale,  at  4  cents  a  pound,  and  pretty  much 
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all  of  the  book  paper  which  you  find  in  jo\xr  books  selk  at  that  price. 
So  this  is  what  happened:  For  a  long  while  the  people  of  Canada  have 
been  anxious  to  reserve  their  pulp  wood,  to  be  made  in  Canada  into 
pulp  and  paper;  for  a  long  while  tne  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  anxious  to  get  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  and  they  were  getting 
it  for  manufacture  untu  the  Provinces  there  applied  certain  restric- 
tions to  the  Crown  lands,  restrictii^  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from 
those  particular  Provinces,  tliose  Provinces,  of  course,  having  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  freehold  lands. 

When  the  conmiissioners  who  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  reci- 
procity treaty  came  together,   the  Canadian  commisisoners  said, 

We  can  not  control  the  Provinces  as  to  the  disposition  of  these 
export  duties  upon  the  Crown  lands,"  their  system  being  entirely 
different  from  ours.  Of  course,  under  our  Constitution  we  can  have 
no  export  duties,  and  under  the  Canadian  constitution  the  Provinces 
do  not  hand  over  such  matters  to  the  Federal  Government.  So  it  was 
agreed  between  the  countries,  it  being  considered  desirable  by  the 
Canadians  to  get  their  pulp  and  paper  mto  the  United  States,  and  it 
being  considered  desirable  in  our  country  to  get  pulp  wood  from 
Can^a,  that  when  these  restrictions  were  taken  off  the  Crown  lands 
by  the  Provinces  that  then  and  in  that  case  only  reciprocity  should 
apply,  that  these  products,  up  to  4  cents  a  pound,  should  be  mutually 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries.  As  the  result  of  that  a  paper 
maker  m  the  United  States  whose  product  was  composed  largely  of 
this  pulp  wood,  began  to  send  his  paper  into  Canada  and  his  pulp  mto 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  paper  makers  would  do  the  same  thing, 
and  then  all  the  export  duties  would  be  removed  from  all  the  Crown 
lands  in  Canada.  That  was  what  the  treaty  agreement  was,  as  made 
between  the  high  contracting  parties.  But  what  happened  when  we 
came  to  legislate  ? 

For  the  first  time  within  the  historjr  of  this  coimtry,  so  far  as  I 
know,  when  the  agreement  was  put  into  the  form  of  legislation. 
Canada  was  given  the  whole  thing  and  we  were  given  nothi^.  Ana 
no  sooner  was  provision  made  to  enforce  the  removal  of  all  the 
export  duties  from  all  the  Crown  lands,  and  it  was  predicted  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Conunittee  of  the  Senate  by  various 
people  that  in  case  section  2  was  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
finally  passed,  two  things  would  nappen.  The  first  was  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills  the  Canadian  provincial 
government  would  release  piecemeal  from  the  export  auties  the 
Crown  lands,  and  thus  Canaaa  would  hold  the  faucet  and  pour  paper 
into  the  United  States,  but  would  exclude  pulp  wood.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  has  happened.  I  refer  you  gentlemen  to  the  exhibit 
at  the  back  of  my  bnef,  Exhibit  A.  I  will  not  read  it  all  to  you;  it 
is  copied  from  the  Official  Gazette,  and  I  have  the  original  letter  here 
containing  the  order  in  coimcil  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  It  is  not  so  very  long,  so  I  think,  if  you  gentlemen 
do  not  mind,  I  will  read  it  in  its  exact  words: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada  any  timber  cut  on  Crown 
lindfl,  as  enacted  by  article  13  of  woods  and  foreets  regulations,  ahaU  not  apply  to  the 
timb^  cut  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1911 — 
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Mind  you,  not  from  the  Slat  of  December,  but  retroactiye,  and 
applying  to  all  timber  cut  on  Crovni  lands — 

and  which  wiU  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  timber  limits  hereinafter  described;  and  that 
all  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1911,  or  which  will  be  cut  hereadfter  on  the 
said  timber  limits,  or  the  paper,  paper  board,  or  wood,  pulp  manufactuyed  from  the 
wood  cut  on  such  timber  limits  may  oe  exported  free  of  any  export  duty,  or  any  other 
chaige  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  anywise  relating 
to  such  exportation. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  timber  lands  in  four  different  parts  of 
Canada,  which  are,  as  I  am  informed,  quite  large  areas. 

Here  is  the  Quebec  Chronicle  for  December  31,  1912,  which  speaks 
of  this  recent  order  in  council.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  it,  out  it 
is  headed  '*  Evade  United  States  customs."  And  it  gives  the  story 
of  the  order  in  council,  and  it  ends  up: 

No  general  lifting  of  embargo.  That  the  lifting  of  the  embaiigo  is  not  general  is 
explained  by  the  following  ^ts:  Canadian  manumcturers  who  want  their  paper  to 
enter  the  States  duty  free  can  do  so  only  by  convincing  the  Washington  Government 
that  this  pai)er  is  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  freehold  lands.  Some  miU  owners 
draw  all  their  supply  from  freehold  lands,  while  others  draw  part  from  freehold  and 
part  from  Crown  lands.  In  the  latter  case,  then,  they  see  part  of  their  product  enter 
ueOi  while  the  rest  is  subject  to  duty.  As  is  natural,  those  Canadians  who  get  their 
material  from  the  lands  where  there  is  no  embargo  have  no  desire  to  see  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  is  said 
to  be  due  to  them.  By  this  it  is  thought  that  the  limit  holders  wiU  be  enabled  to  get 
entry  for  their  paper,  but  wiU,  it  is  understood,  see  that  no  wood  is  exported  from  their 
holdmgs  even  mough  the  restrictions  are  removed .  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  astute 
Uncle  Sam  is  Ukely  to  be  flimflam  med  by  any  transparent  device. 

Now,  that  is  the  ridiculous  mouse  that  has  come  out  of  the  labor  of 
the  mountain.  Instead  of  getting  pulp  wood  from  Canada  we  find 
pulp  wood  restricted  to  the  miUs  to  be  made  into  paper  and  to  be 
sent  in  here,  and  we  have  got  absolutely  nothing  and  no  chance  of 
getting  anything  out  of  this  section  2. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  interests  I  represent  I  respectfully  request 
your  conmiittee  to  consider  the  repeal  oi  this  section  2.  Now,  there 
IS  another  point. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  You  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  same  class  of 
paper  that  we  have  been  talking  about  f 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  No  newspaper  paper  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  that 
at  all? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  No,  sir.  As  I  explained  in  the  be^ning,  this 
paper  comes  in  up  to  4  cents  a  pound  and  the  news  pnnt  paper,  as 
nas  been  testified,  is  selling  at  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Of  news  print  paper  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  No;  but  I  wish  to  state  that  so  far  as  our 
industry  is  concerned  we  would  consider  ourselves  subjects  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  if  we  did  not  have  the  most  up-to-date  machinery. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  note  in  your  brief,  under  the  head  of  "Table,"  a 
list  of  materials  upon  which  you  claim  tariff  rates  have  to  be  paid,  and 
if  you  examine  that  list  you  will  see  that  biUs  have  passed  tne  House 
of  Representatives,  and  will  probably  be  before  us  for  consideration 
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agam,  which  wiU  materially  reduce  the  tariff  duties  upon  ahnost 
eyerything  that  has  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  your  paper. 

Mr.  Wh£ELWBIoht.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Habbison.  For  instance,  you  take  lumber.  You  probably 
know  that  lumber  was  placed  upon  the  free  list;  steel  castings,  etc., 
a  reduction  was  made  there;  coal  we  have  not  dealt  wim;  wire 
doth  was  cut  in  two;  felts  were  cut  in  two;  among  the  chemicals, 
alum  was  reduced  from  37  per  cent  to  15  per  cent;  bleaching  powder 
from  one-fifth  of  a  cent  to  one- tenth  of  a  cent;  soda  ash  from  22  per 
cent  to  11  per  cent;  for  colors,  Prussian  blue  from  43  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent;  and  ultramarine  blue  from  32  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  So 
you  will  observe  that  if  this  program  goes  through,  the  paper  makers 
will  receive  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  te^nS  reduction. 

Mr.  Wheelwbight.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Norris  that  the  machin- 

%in  our  paper  mills  is  old,  ol^olete,  and  out  of  date  machinery  t 
[r.  Wheelwbight.  I  do  not  know  about  other  paper  mills  except 
from  knowledge  of  the  men  who  conduct  them;  I  know  they  are 
inteUi^ent  men,  and  have  been  in  business  a  good  many  years.    I 
know  it  does  not  pay  anybody  to  use  old  junk  in  making  any  modem 
thing  now,  and  they  would  fail  pretty  soon,  even  if  they  had  a  duty 
of  400  per  cent. 
Mr.  FOBDNET.  It  is  uot  true  as  to  vour  machinery  t 
Mr.  Wheelwbight.  No;  in  our  mill  the  machinery  is  absolutely 
modem. 

Statbhsnt  op  thb  Geobob  W.  Wheblwbight  Paper  Co.,  op  Boston,  Mass.,  m 
Rbgard  to  Sghbdxtlb  M — Pulp,  Papbb,  and  Books. 

The  pftper  manulactureiB  of  tl^e  United  States  have,  since  the  passage  of  the  last 
tariff  in  1909,  been  placed  in  a  strange  position  by  section  2  of  chajpter  3  of  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  Sixt]^-second  Congress,  that  is,  by  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
ledptodty  aereement  with  Canada.    This  section  provides: 

"Sbc.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached, 
or  unbleached;  news  print  paper,  and.  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
from  mechanical  wooa  pulp,  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp 
is  the  component  material  oi  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and 
valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  i>ound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall 
]^I>er,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  tnerefrom  directly  into  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no 
export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether 
in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual 
relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such 
paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board, 
or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wooa  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board.'' 

Under  this  section  such  piup,  or  wood,  or  paper  now  comes  m  free  from  Canada, 
when  it  is  the  product  of  lands  in  Canada  unrestricted  by  export  duty  or  license  fees, 
ind  since  it  is  thus  admitted,  England.  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  made 
daims  before  our  customs  court  that  such  pulp,  or  wood,  or  paper,  the  product  of  lands 
in  these  countries  unrestricted  by  like  export  duties  or  export  license  fees,  should, 
under  the  ''most  favored  nation'^  clauses  m  the  treaties  of  these  countries  with  the 
United  States,  be  entitled  to  admission  into  our  markets  &ee  of  duty.  As  is  well 
known,  the  fauure  of  Canada  to  accept  the  reciprocity  agreement  did  not  prevent  this 
lection  2  from  becoming  law,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  other  nations  that  there  is  no 
consideration  given  by  Cttiada  for  the  admission  of  paper  and  pulp  free  into  this 
country.  Section  2  was  passed  notwithstanding  the  oojections  of  Senator  Root,  who 
piopoeed  the  following  amendment  to  it,  to  be  added  to  the  end  of  this  section: 

'^nd  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board,  being  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canaoa  tree  of  duty." 
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WhoD  die  bill  of  the  Sixth-fiist  Congrees  (H.  R.  32216)  was  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Root  appeajred  before  the  committee 
and  made  a  statement  (S.  Doc.  834,  6l8t  Cong.,  pp.  78-82),  in  which  he  referred  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  one  of  the  Canadian  ministers  who  partici- 

gated  in  ne^tiating  the  reciprocal  tariff  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
anada  (S.  Doc.  787,  61st  Cong.),  as  showing  the  construction  placed  upon  the  agree- 
ment by  Mr.  Fielding. 

Senator  Root,  in  commenting  on  this  letter,  said  (S.  Doc.  834,  p.  79): 

''The  letter  of  Mr.  Fielding,  which  is  sent  with  the  agreement,  appears  to  me  to  put 
upon  the  provision  that  construction — that  it  means  that  the  condition  of  free  admis- 
sion is  that  there  shall  not  bo  any  prohibition  or  export  duty  upon  the  class  of  articles 
anywhere  in  Canada.  That  is  what  I  think  Mr.  Fielding  understands  this  agreement 
to  mean;  and  that  is,  of  course,  what  it  ought  to  mean.  This  change  appears  to  me 
designed  to  take  away  from  the  American  paper  makers  the  protection  that  the  agree- 
ment intended  to  give  them,  and  that  Mr.  Fielding  understood  that  it  eave  them,  of 
having  the  free  admission  of  paper  conditioned  upon  the  abro^tion  of  aU  prohibitionB 
and  restrictions  anywhere  in  Canada,  upon  the  class  of  articles  which  were  to  be 
admitted  free." 

The  extract  from  Mr.  Fielding's  letter,  referred  to  by  Senator  Root,  is  as  follows: 

"The  restrictions  at  present  existing  in  Canada  are  oi  a  provincial  character.  They 
have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  Provinces,  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to  be 
provincial  interests.  We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
provincial  authorities  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  admin> 
istration  of  their  public  lands.  The  provisions  you  are  proposing  to  make  respecting 
the  conditions  upon  which  these  classes  of  pulp  and  paper  mfty  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  must  necessarily  be  for  the  present  inoperative.  Whether 
tiie  provincial  governments  will  desire  to  m  any  way  modify  their  regulations  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  free  admission  of  pulp  and  paper  from  their  Provinces  into  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  must  be  a  question  for  the  provincial  authorities  to  decide. 
In  the  meantime,  the  present  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  will  remain.  Whenever  pulp  and  paper  of  the  claasee  already 
mentioned  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
ihea  similar  articles,  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada  free  of  duty."    (H.  Doc.  No.  2,  62d  Cong.,  p.  20,  par.  10.) 

In  a  speech  maae  by  Mr.  Fielding  before  the  Canadian  Parliament,  in  exphmation 
of  the  ac:reement,  he  stated  as  follows: 

"So  tne  matter  stands  in  this  way:  That  they  will  put  in  their  tariff,  as  set  forth 
in  their  correspondence  with  us,  an  item  that  these  various  grades  of  pulp  and  paper 
shall  be  made  free  if  there  be  no  regulations^  either  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty 
or  in  the  form  of  the  provincial  regulations,  mterfering  with  the  shipmento  of  pulp 
wood.  Whenever  that  condition  arises  they  will  make  paper  free.  We  said:  'AU 
right,  but  that  is  no  good  to  us;  and  we  will  not  make  your  paper  free  in  Canada  until 
you  remove  the  restrictions. '  " 

Senator  Root  stated  in  his  argument  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate— 

"The  protection  of  our  paper  mills  is  in  having  the  free  admission  of  paper  go  into 
effect  only  when  Canada  or  its  Provinces  removes  all  prohibitions  upon  the  export 
of  that  kind  of  article. " 

The  purpose  of  the  Root  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  was  to  enforce  the  original  agreement  by 
definitely  providing  that  no  pulp  of  wood,  paper,  etc.,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  free  of  duty  until  all  the  restrictions  provided  in  section 
2  shall  have  been  removed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  by  every  Province  thereof; 
and  by  further  providing  that  when  those  restrictions  shall  have  been  removed  like 
American  products  shall  be  given  free  access  to  the  Canadian  market. 

If  this  section,  as  thus  amended,  had  been  enacted  into  law,  the  strongest  oompul- 
sion  would  have  been  imposed  upon  all  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions before  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  would  be  given  free  access  for  their 
products  into  the  United  States;  and,  even  after  the  remo\^  of  idl  restrictions,  such 
free  access  would  have  been  accorded  only  when  manufacturers  of  paper,  etc.,  in 
the  United  States  are  given  like  privilege  of  free  access  for  their  products  mto  Canada. 

The  act  contains  no  reciprocal  provision  that  the  products  of  manu&u;tureiB  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  may  ever  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada. 

The  paper  and  pulp  makers  are  left  with  the  burden  of  tne  tariff  upon  them,  with 
this  free  pulp  ana  paper  coming  in  from  Canada  and  with  the  menace  of  8U<^  pulp 
and  paper  coming  in  free  from  the  other  great  papei^making  countries. 
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It  WIS  prophesied  in  the  aigumente  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  the 
reciprocity  agreement  was  under  discussion,  that  such  Provinces  of  Canada  as  then 
hid  export  duties  on  such  products  of  their  Crown  lands  would  remove  these  duties 
piecemeal  from  the  lands  contiguous  to  existing  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  mills  and 
thtt  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  all  the  restrictions  from  all  the  Crown  lands  would 
not  be  given  to  our  paper  makers. 

This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled;  within  a  few  days  the  cabinet  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  has  passed  an  order  in  council '  relieving  large  tracts  of  Crown  lands  contig- 
uous to  certam  Canadian  paper  mills  from  export  duties  and  license  fees  on  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp,  wood,  etc.,  so  that  the  prod[ucts  of  these  mills  can  be  brought  mto 
the  United  States  free  of  duty.  This  condition  then  obtains,  that  Canadian  Crown 
lauds  not  yet  used  for  pulp  wood,  are  held  untaxed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
tod  restricted  by  export  duties.  As  these  come  into  use,  the  export  duties  are  taken 
o£F  and  the  product  of  these  lands  then  is  admitted  free  into  the  United  States. 

Our  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  own  their  forest  landb  and  pay  taxes 
OD  them,  whether  immediately  available  or  not. 

One  can  not  imagine  a  system  more  likely  than  this  to  build  up  Canadian  paper 
manufacturing  at  the  expense  of  oiur  own,  nor  a  system  less  likely  to  brine  about  the 
taking  off  of  export  duties  and  license  fees  from  all  the  Crown  lands  of  the  different 
Provmcee. 

The  provisions  of  the  treatv  agreement  originally  made  would,  it  seems,  have  brought 
about  the  release  of  all  the  auties  from  all  the  lands,  which  might  have  been  a  benefit 
to  our  manufacturers,  and  when  this  event  took  place,  imder  the  original  agreement 
each  country  would  have  free  access  for  these  articles  to  the  other. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  requests  that  your  committee  recommends  to  Congress 
the  repeal  of  said  section  2. 

Your  petitioner  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it,  like  other  manu- 
^K^turexB,  is  a  large  consumer  as  well  as  producer. 

In  the  general  sdieme  of  tariff  revision  it  seems  proper  that,  with  the  idea  of  raising 
revenue  and  reducing  the  artificial  scale  of  prices,  the  duties  of  many  imported  articles 
will  be  considerably  reduced.  That  such  a  reduction  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  la^  and  of  the  manufacturers  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  all  i>olitical  i>arties  in  the  last  campaign,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  only 
by  such  reduction  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  consumed  in  paper  making,  for  instance, 
can  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of,  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  manufacturers  of  book  and  card  papers  have  made  no  combinations  but  are  in 
keen  competition. 

The  experience  of  the  past  24  years  has  shown  that  the  consumer  of  paper  has  con- 
itontly  b^efited  by  the  lowering  of  manufacturers'  costs,  and  that  the  consumer  has 
had  almost  tlie  entire  benefit  of  the  savings  of  manufacturers  as  represented  in  increased 
pknts;  the  increased  production,  the  essential  element  of  the  reauction  of  costs,  being 
made  possible  only  bv  increased  facilities,  requiring  large  investments. 

As  an  iUastzation  of  this  reduction,  the  price  of  a  good  quality  of  imcidendered  book 
m>er  in  L888  was  6  cents  per  pound,  and  is  to-day  4  cents  per  pound  wholesale, 
(liiis  brief  is  printed  on  a  paper  whicn  sells  at  this  price  per  pound.)  Very  large 
unportatioiis  of  book  paper  would  be  made  if  it  came  in  from  all  countries  free  of  duty. 

The  industrv  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  where,  while  some  further  reduction 
in  cost  of  production  may  be  arrived  at  by  improved  economical  methods  of  manu- 
fiurture,  the  only  great  reduction  of  cost  possible  would  be  from  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  consumed  in  manufacture.  Below  is  appended  the  table  of 
duties  upon  articles  consumed  in  paper  manufacture: 

Lumber. — Sawed  boards,  etc.,  planed  on  one  side,  $1  per  thousand  and  higher  as 
hirther  worked  on,  up  to  $2  per  thousand.  (Paper  manufacturers  consume  large 
quantities  of  lumber  in  making  packing  cases,  and  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  lumber 
18  used  in  the  construction  of  imlis  and  works  which  have  to  be  continually  renewed.) 

Steel  eastings.  etc.--Steel  beams,  0.3  to  0.4  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Machinery,  45 
per  cent  ad  -^orem. 

Coal. — Bituminous,  .45  per  ton. 

Wire  doth. — ^At  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  wire,  which  is  IJ  cents  per  poimd,  and  in 
addition  thereto  1  cent  per  pouna. 

Pdts. — Valued  at  over  .70  per  poimd,  the  duty  per  poimd  is  four  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  Payne-Aldricn  bill  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
tnd  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

i8ee  Exhibit  A. 
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Chemioali, — ^Alum,  duty  }  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Soda  aah,  i  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Bleaching  powder,  i^  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Coferx.— Prussian  blue,  8  cents  per  pound.  Ocher,  |  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Ultn^ 
marine  blue,  3}  cents  per  pound. 

Wood  pulp  dumical  oleached,  }  of  a  cent  per  pound;  unbleached,  ^  of  a  cent  per 
I>ound  and  export  duty. 

TToocf  ptUp  ground,  t^  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  export  duty. 

But  your  petitioner  desires  to  make  clear  to  you  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  it  as  a  manufacturer,  were  the  burden  of  the  tariff  on  the  above  artades 
lightened. 

Such  a  reduction,  particularly  of  the  duties  on  coal,  iron,  and  lumber,  would  tend 
to  preserve  the  natunJ  resources  of  the  country  and' to  bring  about  a  decided  reduc- 
tion  in  the  cost  of  paper.  (It  is  estimated  that  each  ton  of  book  {Mtper  manufactured 
is  enhanced  in  cost  some  |3  by  the  duties  upon  the  factors  whicn  go  to  make  it.) 
The  protection  *which  is  g[iven  to  a  manufacturer  by  cheapness  of  raw  material  and  of 
articles  consumed  aids  him  in  all  his  transactions,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  Enables 
him  to  maintain  a  steady  production. 

Particularly  in  regard  to  coal  is  a  reduction  or  a  taking  off  of  the  duty  much  to  be 
desired.  For  example,  your  petitioner  makes  about  15,^  tons  of  paper  per  annum, 
and  consumes  in  so  doing  about  15,000  tons  of  coal.  As  its  mills  are  situated  in  New 
England,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  coal  over  mills  in  any 
ot^er  of  the  paper-making  States  outside  of  New  England.  Even  if  Uie  price  of  the 
coal  now  consumed  is  not  increased  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  on  it,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  some  enhancement  of  cost.  The  matter  of  coal  prices  is  laigely  a  ques- 
tion of  freights.  New  England's  natural  coal  fields  are  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
while  western  parts  oi  Canada  would  naturally  get  their  coal  from  the  United  States 
were  it  not  for  the  tariff  line. 

Esparto  ^rass  is  a  very  valuable  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  This  grass  is 
not  grown  m  this  countiy  in  any  commercial  quantities,  and  snould  be  put  on  the 
free  list.  PuId  made  from  this  grass,  which  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent, 
should  certainly  not  pay  a  higher  duty  than  chemically  prepared  wood  pulp;  but, 
as  it  is  a  pulp  which  can  not  be  produced  in  competition  witn  wood  pulp,  it  would, 
however,  be  very  desirable  to  place  it  on  the  me  list.  Esparto  pulp  is  made  in 
England  to  advantage  because  the  ^prass  is  brought  back,  together  with  ores,  by  the 
ships  bearing  coal  to  the  ore-inoducing  countries  which  also  produce  Esparto  grass, 
Bucn  as  Spain  and  Algiers.  Our  commercial  arrangements  do  not  permit  this 
interchange. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  book  paper  is  not  onl^  increased  by  the  above  duties 
on  the  articles  consiuned  in  the  process,  but  by  the  mgher  wages  paid  in  this  country. 
Your  petitioner's  mills  are  worxed  on  three  8-hour  uiifts  at  the  old  wases  paid  rar 
12-hour  shifts;  more  than  twice  the  daily  wage  is  naid  than  in  Great  Britain,  lor 
instance.  When  these  increased  costs  are  conoderea  it  is  evident  that  the  duty  on 
the  final  product  is  moderate  and  just. 

Were  tnis  done  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  manu&ctured  book  paper  could 
properly  be  made.  But  while  section  2  is  la^  the  paper  makers  are  m  danger  of 
being  compelled  to  sell  in  a  free-trade  market  while  tney  buy  in  a  protected  one. 

In  conclusion  your  petitioner  would  state  that  it  recognkee  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  raising  a  revenue  adequate  for  its  needs,  ana  it  feels  it  to  be  just  that 
tiie  paper  industry  should,  in  common  with  the  other  great  industries,  bear  its  share 
of  the  Durden.  It  believes  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  cheapen  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  artificial  prices  of  all  commodities  which  neatly 
increase  the  cost  of  living,  and  have  of  late  yean  made  the  burden  of  local  taxes 
exceedingly  heavy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gbo.  W.  Whbblwriobt  Pafbb  Ck>., 
By  John  T.  Whbblwriort, 

Iti  AUomeift 

Boston,  Mass.,  Janucary  8^  IdlS. 
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Exhibit  A. 

QuBBBO,  January  10^  1913. 
John  T.  Whbblwbigrt,  Esq., 

19  Mia  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dbab  Mb.  Wbxslwbioht:  Mr.  Howard,  Francis's  partner,  forwarded  me  your 
letter  of  the  7th  January,  toother  with  the  memorandum  annexed  thereto,  and 
reoinstod  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  information  which  you  require. 

The  order  in  council  in  question  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  and  I  now 
indose  copy  of  the  order  m  councfl  taien  from  the  Official  Gazette,  which  would 
be  evidence  in  any  of  our  courts. 
I  trust  that  this  will  answer  your  purpose,  and  remain,  with  kind  regards, 
YouiB,  faithfully, 

GusTAVTJS  G.  Stuaet. 

EzECunyE  Council  Chahbbb, 

QueheCf  December  31, 19 It. 
Present:  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

It  is  oirdered  that  the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada  any  timber  cut  on  Crown 
lands,  as  enacted  by  article  13  of  woods  and  forests  r^:ulations,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
timber  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911,  and  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the 
limber  limits  hereinafter  described ;  and  that  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1911,  or  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  said  timber  limits,  or  the  P&I>ort 
paper  board,  or  wood  pulp  manufactured  from  the  wood  cut  on  such  timber  limits, 
may  be  exported  free  of  any  export  duty,  or  anv  other  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
or  any  protdbition  or  restriction  in  any  wise  relating  to  sucn  exportation. 

Lake  Kenogami  (Plessis),  No.  21;  Mesy  South,  No.  26;  Rivi^e-aux-£corces,  No.  20; 
Mesy  No.  25;  River  Pikauba^  No.  16;  Township  Dequen,  No.  149;  Caron,  No.  29; 
Bividre-aiix-£!carces^  west;  Ravi^ie-aux-Ecorces,  east. 

River  Saint  Maunce.  No.  6  west;  River  Saint  Maurice,  No.  10  west;  River  Saint 
Maurice,  No.  11  west;  River  Saint  Maurice,  No.  12  west;  Rivi^e-au-Rat,  No.  1  south; 
River  Wesseneau,  A,  B,  0,  D. 

Saint  Maurice  west.  No.  IS^Saint  Maurice  west.  No.  14;  Trenche  west.  No.  1;  Oroche 
west,  No.  4:  Ani^  Oroche,  B. 

hkke  Caair,  No.  2  west;  Lake  Clair,  No.  2  east;  Mattawan,  No.  2  south;  No.  6  south; 
No.  5  rear  south;  No.  6  south;  No.  6  rear  south;  No.  7  south;  No.  6  north;  No.  7  north; 
Ckoche,  No.  1  east;  No.  3  east;  No.  3  rear  east' No.  1  west;  No.  2  west;  No.  3  west;  No. 
5  west;  Bostonnais,  No.  1  north;  Bostonnais,  No.  2  north,  half  west. 

Wm.  Learhoxtth, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council  per  interin. 

STATEMENT  BT  HB.  McCALL. 

Mr.  MoCall.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  begin  on  the  calendar  this 
morning  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement;  and,  first,  I  will  ask  if 
Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright,  who  appeared  on  Friday  (pee  p.  2268  of 
proceedings)  to  speak  on  the  paper  schedule,  is  here  this  morning  1 
[a  pause  without  response.]    Probably  he  is  not  here. 

As  I  remember  it,  Mr.  Wheelwright  stated  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turers of  tiie  United  Stat^  have,  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1909,  been  placed  in  a  strange  position  by  section  2  of  chapter  3  of 
the  Statutes,  Sixty-second  Congress — that  is,  by  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada — and  that  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  except  particular  woods  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing paper  in  Canada  for  importation  into  the  United  States  from  the 
operation  of  e^cport  duties,  so  tihat  the  paper  may  be  admitted  here 
free,  while  similarly  situated  woods,  Crown-land  woods,  still  retain 
the  duty,  so  that  those  woods  can  not  be  exported  to  this  country 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  in  question  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Mami,  of 
Illinois,  who  is  capable  of  stating  a  proposition  very  clearly,  and  it 
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was  the  undoubted  purpose  of  everybody  connected  with  the  fram- 
ing of  that  bill  to  secure  a  greater  supply  of  free  wood  from  Canada 
for  tiie  purpose  of  manufacturing  paper  in  this  country,  and  that  was 
the  real  consideration  in  providmg  tree  paper  to  Canada.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  the  Treasury  Department  has  made  any  such  ruling  as  Mr. 
Wheelwright  suggests,  that  department  goes  directljr  in  the  face  of 
the  main  purpose  of  the  act,  and  thus  occurs  discrimination  upon 
the  Americanpaper  makers.  I  trust  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  inistaken 
and  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  not  made  such  a  ruling. 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  say,  I  believe. 

TESTIHONT    OF    OEOSGE     SXniIVAV,     PSESIDElTr    OF    THE 
WILUAH  nXOV  PAPEB  C0.»  PHIIADELPHIA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SuLLivAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  calendar. 
I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  "Martin  &  William  Nixon  Paper  Co./' 
but  I  am  here  representing  39  book  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  This  was  your  assignment,  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  SuLuvAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  TVhat  is  your  name  t 

Mr.  Sullivan.  George  Sullivan,  and  I  am  president  of  the  William 
Nison  Paper  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  only  read  the  beginning  and  ending  of  my  argument 
here,  as  tne  most  of  the  centor  part  of  it  has  been  given  already  on 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  and  various  features  fQong  that  line. 

The  common  practice  of  including  the  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  paper  in  one  general  industrial  group  for  common  consideration 
and  common  treatment  is  responsible  for  no  little  confusion  and 
injustice.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  at 
the  very  outset  that  this  brief  is  submitted  solely  m  behalf  of  the 
manufacturers  of  that  grade  known  to  the  trade  as  book  paper,  the 
production  of  which  is  a  separkto  and  distinct  industrv,  with  an 
mvestod  capital  of  about  $120,000,000,  an  annual  product  of  the 
value  approximating  $70,000,000,  giving  employment  directly  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  to  some  15,000  people,  and  indirectly  to  as 
many  more. 

News  print  and  book  paper  differ  widely  both  in  the  method  of  their 
production  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  They  are  in  no 
sense  competitive  articles  of  commerce.  It  is  true  that  to  a  certain 
extent  similar  raw  materials  are  used  in  their  manufacture;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  shoes  and  gloves,  yet  no  one  would  think  of 
treating  the  latter  as  identical. 

News  print  is  made  principally  from  a  pulp  produced  by  the 
mechanical  grinding  of  the  coniferous  woods;  book  paper  from  vege- 
table fiber  obtained  by  the  chemical  treatment  of  vanous  raw  mate- 
rials, requiring  much  more  labor  and  greater  skill,  and  affording  a 
relativel;^  small  yield  of  finished  product. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  lor  the  charge  so  regularly  and  reck- 
lessly made  by  certain  consumers,  who  would  depress  the  market  by 
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hostile  legislation,  that  all  paper  manufacturers  are  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  extortionate  prices  and  reaping  abnor- 
mal profits.  There  are  no  less  than  60  separate  and  independent  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  production  of  book  paper,  and  they  are  located 
in  15  different  States. 

In  presenting  our  claim  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
inittee  in  its  work  of  tariff  revision,  we  distinctly  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  asking  or  expectation  of  receiving  special  favor.  We  are  not 
contending  that  our  mdustry  should  be  singled  out  for  special  paternal 
care  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We  want  to  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  extended  to  other  American  industrial  interests — no 
better,  no  worse.     With  that  we  shall  be  entirely  satisfied. 

With  existing  conditions  we  are  not  content;  believing,  as  we  do, 
and  as  we  shallundertake  to  demonstrate,  that  our  tariff  regulations 
unreasonably  discriminate  against  us.  This  will  readily  appear  to 
one  who  briefly  reviews  the  tariff  legislation  affecting  book  paper. 

The  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1789,  fixed  a  duty  of  7  J  per  cent  aa  valorem 
on  aU  writing  or  wrappii^  paj^er,  which  nomin  J  rate  remained  prac- 
tically  unchanged  until  January  14,  1862,  when  the  heavy  expenses 
of  the  Government  incident  to  the  Civil  War  required  a  decided 
increase  in  the  tariff  revenues;  at  that  time  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  assessed.  At  the  same  time  a  general  advance  was 
made  in  all  the  important  schedules.  On  Jime  6,  1872,  the  paper 
tariff  was  reduced  to  90  per  cent  of  the  previous  duty;  and  on  March 
3,  1883,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  'Sprint 
paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclusively,"  which 
rate  continued  until  July  24,  1897,  when  the  Dingley  law  became 
effective,  at  which  time  some  changes  in  the  classification  and  descrip- 
tion were  made,  but  no  material  revision  of  the  rate.  The  schedule 
then  was  made  to  read  as  follows: 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  books  and  newspapers, 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  A  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  2  cents 
and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound,  ^  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  2}  cents  and  not 
above  3  cents  per  pound,  iV  C6i^^  P^^  pound;  valued  above  3  cents  and  not  above  4 
cents  per  pound,  ^  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  4  cents  and  not  above  5  cents  per 
pQun(^  A  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  certain  conditional  clauses  affixed. 

The  Dingley  rate  continued  in  existence  until  August  5,  1909,  at 
which  date  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  became  eflPective.  In  the  general 
revision  then  made.  Schedule  M  of  that  biU  was  changed  to  read  as 
follows: 

Printing  paper  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  books  and  news- 
papers, but  not  for  covers  or  bindings,  valued  at  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound,  ^  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  2^  cents  and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound,  ^  <^^^^  P^r 
pound;  valued  above  2}  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  f\r  cent  per 
per  pound;  valued  above  3  cents  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  ^  cent  per  pound ; 
valued  above  4  cents  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  -f^  cent  per  pound;  '^ued 
above  5  cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  certain  conditions  attached. 

What  has  transpired  since  that  date  affecting  paper  is  of  such  recent 
occurrence  as  to  be  easily  recalled. 

By  the  provision  of  the  McCall  bill,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  estab- 
lish reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  JDominion  of  Canada,  paper  of 
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a  valuation  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  point  of  manufao* 
ture,  if  made  in  that  country  from  unrestricted  wood,  was  put  on  the 
free  list,  though  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  permitted  to  sell 
his  paper  in  Canada  without  the  payment  of  a  duty.  Section  2  of  that 
measure,  covering  paper,  was  put  into  effect  immediately  following 
its  passage  and  so  continues,  tnus  greatly  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  paper  into  the  United  States  bv  permitting  the  bulk 
of  it  to  enter  free  of  duty,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  table 
of  imports: 

Importation  of  printing  paper  from  Canada. 
[Flnt  10  mootha  of  the  year  1013.] 


1012 


JanoBry.-- 
Febraary.. 

Maroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aagost 

September 


TotaL 


Pound». 

0,736,078 

8,447,730 

0,402,463 

0.860,143 

8,864.047 

10,803,630 

11,512,206 

14,666,135 

21,600,337 


October 20,835,012 


Total 125,008,200 

For  aame  period  1011 80,000,000 


Free  of  duty. 


POVttdf. 

6,031,202 

6,256,585 

6,000,608 

7,087,285 

7,460.003 

6,022,808 

8,100,648 

10,863,666 

16,600,747 

16,234,336 


01,455,881 
18,582,000 


Subject  to 
daty. 


8,706,478 
8,191.145 
2.501,861 
1,862,858 
1,805,044 
4,880,831 
8.411. &58 
8,812.470 
4,000,500 
4,601,676 


84,482,400 
76,888,000 


The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  American  paper  manu- 
facturer by  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  measure  can  not  yet  be  accu- 
rately measured,  but  its  seriousness  is  clearly  indicated. 

At  the  time  tne  law  became  operative  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
was  not  ready  to  avail  himself  of  its  opportunities.  ^  Not  anticipating 
such  generous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government, 
he  was  unprepared  to  supply  the  market  thus  opened,  but  imme- 
diately be^an  the  extension  of  manufacturing  plants  then  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  construction  of  new  ones.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  within  recent  months  that  the  product  of  this  additional  equip- 
ment began  to  invade  the  American  market.  Since  then  the  increase 
in  importations  has  been  rapid,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  and 
the  near  future  promises  an  incoming  tonnage  greatly  m  excess  of 
anything  we  have  yet  experienced. 

As  indicating  ike  extent  to  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is 
intending  and  preparing  to  use  this  open  channel  of  conunerce  for 
the  displacement  of  American  product  by  that  of  the  Dominion,  we 

Suote  from  a  recent  editorial  utterance  of  the  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review  of  Ijondon,  a  reputable  trade  journal,  which  may  be  taken 
to  fairly  represent  the  Canadian  view : 

Should  the  present  tarifif  system  existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  paper  continue,  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  export  trade  is  very  rosy.  United 
States  paper  men  are  pointing  with  alarm  to  the  fact  that  bttween  January  and  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  of  the  present  year,  nearly  75,000,000  pounds  of  paper  came  into 
the  Republic  from  Canada  free  of  duty;  it  is  certain  that  ever^r  month  of  the  coming 
vear  will  render  this  condition  more  pronounced.  If  such  an  immense  quantity  can 
be  poured  over  the  border  under  present  conditions,  what  will  be  the  case  when  half 
a  dozen  new  Canadian  paper  companies  get  into  working  order? 
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This  clearly  indicates  the  certain  enlargement  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturing  capacity,  and  the  hopefulness  with  which  our  Domin- 
ion neighbors  contemplate  the  occupancy  of  the  American  market. 

It  is  true  that  up  to  this  time  the  Canadiaa  importations  have 
consisted  in  the  main  of  news  print;  for  the  reasons  that  the  Canadian 
water  poww  is  better  adapted  for  the  grinding  of  wood  to  be  used 
in  news  print  manufacturing,  and  also  because,  owing  to  the  greater 
expense  and  complication  attached  to  the  construction  of  book  paper 
plants,  more  time  is  required  to  put  them  into  operation. 

It  should  not  be  foi^tten  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
Canadian  not  only  has  ^ee  access  to  our  market,  which  lies  at  his 
very  door,  but  is  anorded  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer  by  our  own  tariff  reflations;  notably  by  reason  of 
the  amount  that  is  necessarily  paid  out  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  materials  and  supplies 
f>iffchased  by  him,  from  which  burden  the  Canadian  is  comparatively 
ree. 

It  may  be  both  interestinfi;  and  illuminating  to  compare  the  rates 
of  duty  levied  by  the  Canadian  Government  with  those  of  our  own 
eoontry  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture o{  book  paper.    Tnese,  lor  instance,  are  as  follows: 


Article. 


SofHdiciAy. 
filflMh. 


Whw 

Dryer  Mte.. 


Canadian  tariff. 


Free 

do 

do 

do 

17|  per  cent. 
30  per  cent., 

do 

Free 


American  tariff . 


12.50  per  ton. 
i  cent  per  pound. 
{  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
45  per  cent. 
44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent 

Do. 
30  per  cent. 


A  conservative  estimate  of  this  difference  in  rates  applied  to 
the  purchases  made  within  a  period  of  one  year  by  the  American 
mauufacturers  of  book  paper  discloses  an  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
industry  amounting  to  something  like  $1,500,000,  which  in  itself  is 
a  very  potent  inducement  for  the  removal  of  our  mills  to  the  Cana- 
dian sicte. 

That  the  distinct  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  people  is  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  hasten  such 
removal  is  further  instanced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  rail- 
roads. Notice  was  some  time  ago  given  of  their  purpose  to  make 
general  advances  in  the  freight  rates  on  pulpwood  shipped  into  tiie 
United  States,  though  no  increase  whatever  was  suggested  on  the 
paper  rate;  the  evident  purpose  being  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
sending  raw  material  into  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  shipment  of  the  finished  product  as  easy  as  possible. 

On  complaint  being  made  by  certain  smppers,  the  effective  date 
of  these  advances  was  postponed  until  February  4, 1913. 

Mr.  D'Arcy  Scott,  assistant  chief  commissioner  of  the  board  of 
raflway  commissioners  of  Canada,  stated  at  the  oral  hearing  granted 
at  OttawOj  on  August  28,  1912,  that  in  his  opinion  this  Canadian 
raw  matenali  spruce  pulpwood,  should  be  manufactured  into  paper 
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upon  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international  line,  and  that  the  same 
opinion  was  widely  held  m  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  forbidding  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  paper,  if 
made  from  wood  upon  which  export  restrictions  are  laid  by  tnat 
Government,  was  oi  course  to  induce  the  removal  of  such  restric- 
tions, and  thus  permit  the  American  producer  to  obtain  j)ulpwood 
from  that  source.  But  it  has  failed,  and  Canada's  unwillingness 
to  respect  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  by  certain  onicial 
removals  recent)^  made  of  export  restrictions  from  the  individual 
timber  rights  of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  enabling  diem  to  send  their  product  into  our  market 
free,  although  they  do  not  propose  to  sell  a  stick  of  their  wood.  The 
release  is^  therefore,  a  hollow  pretense  and  mockery. 

Referrmg  to  this  action,  we  quote  the  language  of  the  Quebec 
Chronicle,  of  December  31, 1912: 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  astute  Uncle  Sam  is  likely  to  be  flimflammed  by  any 
such  transparent  device. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  American  paper  maker 
has  gradually  drifted  toward  free  trade,  so  far  as  his  product  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time  the  tariff  has  been  kept  up  in  other 
directions,  so  that  he  is  in  the  unprofitable  attitude  of  one  buying  in  a 
protected  market  and  selling  in  a  free-trade  market. 

It  also  appears,  as  above  stated,  that  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
that  has  ever  oeen  assessed  on  book  paper  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  other  dutiable  articles  of  commerce  paid  as 
a  rule  a  very  much  greater  percentage. 

Since  June  6,  1872,  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
rates,  and  these  have  invariably  been  reductions,  until  now  the 
tariff  on  book  paper  averages  about  16  per  cent  on  the  entire  book 

{)roduct  when  unported  from  foreign  countries  other  ^an  Canada, 
rom  which  latter  it  comes  in  practically  free. 

These  rates,  it  will  be  recognized,  are  very  much  below  the  average, 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties  levied  on  many  articles  of 
common  use.  Note,  for  instance,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on 
the  actual  importations  for  the  year  1911  of  the  following — 

Percent 

Manu&u^tuies  of  wool 87. 65 

Manufactures  of  cottx)n 47. 05 

Metals 34.51 

Chemicals 25. 72 

Sugar 53.95 

while  the  average  rate  on  aU  dutiable  commodities  is  estimated  to 
be  about  43  per  cent. 

Therefore,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  made  in  conformity  with  the 
platform  of  the  party  which  will  dominate  the  Federal  Congress 
after  March  4  next,  by  no  means  involves  an^  sort  of  reduction  of 
the  existing  rates  on  book  paper.  Both  promises  of  the  party,  viz, 
to  effect  a  revision  downwara  and  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  Grov- 
emment,  may  be  kept  m  all  good  faith  without  disturbing  our  tariff 
rates  excejpt  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  discrimination  which 
exists  agamst  us. 
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That  the  paper  industry  is  not  on  a  parity  with  the  other  great 
American  manufacturing  interests  so  far  as  the  advantages  of  a 
tariff  are  concerned,  was  very  properly  recognized  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  construction  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  1894.  That 
measure  was.  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  very  decided  downward 
revision  of  tne  tariff;  niBvertheless,  the  rate  on  book  paper  was  so 
apparently  below  the  level  of  other  articles  of  importation  that  the 
fnuners  oi  the  bill  left  it  untouched  in  their  efforts  to  effect  equali- 
zation. 

When,  however,  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was  substituted  for  the 
Wilson  bill,  radical  advances  were  made  in  the  rates  applied  to  other 
articles  of  commerce  without  applying  any  increase  to  the  duty  on 
book  paper,  thus  creating  again  the  disparity  which  had  been  meas- 
urably corrected.  What  is  more,  every  revision  since  that  date  has 
widened  the  discrepancy  by  a  gradual  lowering;  of  the  book  paper 
rate,  until  there  is  litUe  left.  So  far,  indeed,  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
entry  into  the  American  market  is  practically  free  to  all  paper  not 
exceeding  a  valuation  of  4  cents  a  pound  at  point  of  manufacture, 
which  designation  includes  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  book  paper 
manufactured. 

Among  the  many  unsound  arguments  which  have  in  recent  years 
been  advanced  by  those  who  would  remove  every  restraint  and 
tredj  admit  the  product  of  foreign  paper  manufacturers  to  the 
American  market,  none  perhaps  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which 
is  so  frequently  made  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
verted into  pulp;  less  indeed  than  2  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment reports.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  understood  that  a  part  of 
that  2  per  cent  is  niade  up  of  such  materials,  gathered  in  connection 
with  lumb^  operations,  as  would  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  or  to 
be  burned  up  as  so  much  rubbish  but  for  the  market  afforded  by 
the  book-paper  niill.  Moreover,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  by  the  chemical  process, 
to  be  afterwards  converted  into  book  paper,  is  of  such  varieties  of 
timber  as  are  comparatively  valueless  for  any  other  purpose. 

Trees  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  boot  paper  can  be  matured 
in  comparatively  few  years.  Whether  they  shall  be  planted  and 
protected  is  in  most  cases  simply  a  question  of  whether  it  will  pay 
to  engage  in  such  enterprise.  If,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  is  told 
thatnis  market  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him  and  turned  over  to 
some  one  else,  why  should  he  look  to  the  future,  or  plan  for  the 
future  i  Will  ne  not  most  naturally  be  inclined  to  cut  at  once  every 
available  stick,  dispose  of  the  product,  and  then  sp  out  of  the  business  ? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  book-paper  manmacturer  realizes  that 
the  increasing  demand  for  his  product  must  be  met,  and  met  with- 
out unreasonable  increase  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  He  is, 
ther^ore,  constantly  seeking  new  sources  of  paper^makin^  material. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  such  as  book 
and  writings,  pulp  is  made  by  chemical  processes.  On  that  account 
the  producer  is  not  limited  in  his  material  supply,  as  is  the  news 
print  manufacturer^  who  can  grind  nothing  but  coniferous  woods. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  natural  substances  can  i>6  disinte^tited  and  the  fibers 
separated  at  a  cost  which  is  not  prohibitive.  The  wide-awake  pro- 
ducer is,  therefore,  constantly  inyadin^  new  fields  in  his  search  for 
pulp-producing  materials,  and  his  expermients  are  by  no  means  with- 
out their  encouraging  results. 

In  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  are  favorable  to  rapid  ana  luxuriant  vegetable  growth, 
a  vast  and  incalculable  tonnage  of  fibrous  material  annually  goes  to 
waste  because  there  is  now  no  use  to  which  it  can  be  economicaUy 
put.  The  cotton  stalk,  cornstalk,  bagasse,  and  the  stalk  of  the  sugar 
cane  have  all  been  tested  and  found  to  contain  fiber  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  book  paper.    The  methods  by  which  tixej  and  other 

i>lants  may  be  economically  reduced  on  a  conmiercial  scale  will  doubt- 
ess  be  worked  out  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  provided  the  resson 
for  solving  these  problems  be  not  removed.  If  the  paper  maker  is 
permitted  to  feel  that  he  is  to  have  a  market  for  his  product,  he  will 
m  turn  devise  some  means  to  make  use  of  these  materials,  and  thus 
provide  a  market  for  that  which  is  now  of  comparatively  no  value  to 
the  producer. 

Suggestive  of  the  possibilities  in  the  direction  mentioned  is  the 
following  news  dispatch  under  date  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1912 : 

The  succeasful  utilization  of  flax  straw,  minioDB  of  tons  of  which  is  wasted  every 
f aU  by  North  Dakota  fanners,  is  being  accomplished  by  a  flax-pulp  nuU  at  MeOanna, 
N.  Dak.  Ordinary  flax  straw  is  used  and  tests  show  that  an  average  of  33  per  cent  of 
the  straw  is  converted  into  marketable  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hisli- 
grade  paper.  The -company  which  owns  the  mill  is  planning  big  increases  in  equip- 
ment, and  will  establish  a  chain  of  mills  throughout  the  State. 

Approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  flax  straw  is  burned  every  fall  in  North  Dakota. 
Its  utilization,  according  to  Government  experts,  wiU  furnish  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  finer  ^ades  of  paper. 

After  all,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the 
paper  industry  be  conserved,  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  dependent  mterests. 

Some  may  have  the  impression  that  the  tariff  rate  on  paper  is 
reduced  below  the  average  on  all  articles  of  import  for  the  reason 
that  the  industry  is  so  prosperous  that  it  does  not  require  the  aver- 
age protection.  In  answer  to  that  suggestion,  it  may  be  stated 
l£at,  instead  of  yielding  revenues  above  the  average,  the  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country  secures  returns 
very  much  less  than  that  on  the  average  industrial  investment. 

Figures  taken  from  the  Government  s  statistics  of  manufactures 
included  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  reports  show  the  average  net 
returns,  for  the  year  1909,  on  39  of  the  principal  manufactures  in 
this  country,  other  than  pulp  and  paper,  amounted  to  12.84  per 
cent  of  the  invested  capital,  while  the  net  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  was  only  7.41  per  cent. 

Compare  the  last-named  figure  with  certam  of  the  leading  induetriee 
included  in  these  reports^  and  note  the  differences: 
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Peroent. 

Pkintiiig  and  publiahiiig 20. 33 

Agricultural  implements 11. 09 

Automobiles,  including  bodies,  etc 22. 03 

Bootaand  shoes 15. 47 

Bnasand  bronze  products 12. 25 

Bread  and  other  bftkery  products 25. 86 

Batter,  cheese,  and  conc&naed  milk 23. 23 

Guming  and  preserving 13.09 

Qun»fos  and  wagons  and  material 12. 14 

Ghenucab 15.45 

Cbthing,  men's,  including  shirta 20. 29 

Glothinff,  women's 33.08 

Gonlectianery 23.12 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron 10. 72 

Cotton  goods,  etc 8.66 

FknuMniU  and  gristmill  products 16. 32 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products , .  10. 23 

Furniture  and  refrigerators 11. 66 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 15.42 

lion  and  steel,  blMt  furnaces 5. 90 

Iron,  steel,  steelworks,  etc 9. 38 

Leather  goods 16. 73 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 6. 75 

liiiuon,  distilled 12.83 

liquon,  malt 10.  68 

Lumber  and  timber  products 13. 82 

Marble  and  stone  works 15. 87 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake 12. 04 

Bunt  and  varnish 13.40 

Intent  medicines,  etc 28.28 

Petroleum,  refining 8. 24 

Silk,  etc 13.18 

Slaoditering  and  meat  packing 15. 02 

SmwJng  and  refining  copper 23. 25 

Smelting  and  refining  lead 5. 29 

Susar  and  molasses  (not  beet  sugar) 7. 15 

Tobacco  manufactures 20.71 

Yfooken,  worsted  and  felt  goods,  etc 10.98 

Indeed,  there  are  only  four  of  the  39  industries  mentioned  which 
do  not  show  a  higher  percentage  of  returns  than  pulp  and  paper. 

We  are  perfec^y  sure  the  dmerence  is  still  quite  as  great,  if  it  has 
not  actually  increased;  and  we  are  yery  much  mclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  has  increased,  because  since  that  date  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing gaper  has  gradually  and  materially  advanced,  while  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  selling  price.  This  contention  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  figures  compiled  by  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  contained  in  Senate  Document  No.  436,  pre- 
sented on  March  21,  1910.  In  that  document  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  tiie  principal  items  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  book  paper 
between  ihe  years  1900  and  1908  is  as  follows: 


Artids. 


1908 


Oosl— Bttumlnoiis  (Qeorges  Creek  at  mine) . 


Jiite. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


120.1 
126.6 
U2.9 
164.7 
204.8 
119.7 

loao 

103.1 
116.8 
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A  table  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes,  printed  in  the  Mann  report,  likewise  compares  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  selling  price  of  paper  as  follows: 


1900 

UOB 

UAAhinA-flnlirbw)  NM>k 

100.0 
100.0 

80.S 

Super  book 

84 

Relative  hours  per  week  and  relative  wages  per  hour  in  the 
cipal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  1900-1907 : 

prin- 

Paper  and  wood  pulp. 

1900 

1907 

lUdatlva  hours  por  week 

100.0 
00.2 

90.9 

RitlatiTe  wftFfs  m»r  hwK t  .,.  t , 

122.9 

It  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  net  return  on  capital 
invested  in  the  paper  industry  must  at  this  time  be  even  less  than 
shown  by  the  foregoing  table.  It  also  indicates  that  the  mills  have 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  by  a  constant 
development  of  efficiency  in  operation,  which  later  has  its  limit — a 
limit  tnat  in  many  cases  has  already  been  practically  reached. 

The  manufacturer  of  book  |)aper  has  not  at  any  time  endeavored 
to  increase  his  profits  by  deprivmg  labor  of  its  just  reward.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  a  comparison  between  the  American  scale 
of  wages  and  the  wages  paid  oy  the  European  manufacturer,  with 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  compete.  The  following  fibres  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  compensation  to  the  workers  m  the  different 
departments  of  a  paper  miU  in  this  country: 

Repair  crew: 

Carpenters $2. 50-^.  00 

Blacksmiths 2. 75 

Machiniflte 2.50-  3.50 

Painten 2. 25 

Masons 4.00 

Pipe  fitters 2.50-3.50 

General  repair  men 2. 50-  3. 50 

Enginemen 2.75-3.00 

Oilers 2.20 

Firemen 2.'35-  2.90 

Ash  pullers 2.00 

Electric  power  men 2. 50-  3. 00 

Acid  makers 2.  70 

Head  burners 3. 00 

Alkali  makers 2.35 

Bleach  makers 2. 15 

Chipper  men 1 .  90-  2. 00 

Cookers 2.50-3.25 

Evaporators 2.50 

Rotary  men 2.35 

Pumpmen : 3.00 

Heaa  beatermen 3. 50 

Color  men 2. 75-  3. 00 

.  Machine  tenders 4. 00-  5. 00 

Backtenders 2.00-2.50 

Rewinders 2.00 

Finishers 2.00-  2.25 

Stock  runners 1.90-  2.60 

Counter  girls 1.25 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  may -take  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
European  wages  the  fibres  recently  supplied  by  the  Imperial 
Government  as  to  labor  m  German  paper  mills  for  the  year  1910. 
covering  411  reports,  including  3,304  skilled  and  2,325  unskilled 
workmen: 

Maximum  wage 
per  hoar. 

100  unskilled 6c. 

993BkiUed....\  o^ 

1,802  unakiUed/ ^• 

l,7528knied.\  n^ 

423  unakilled/ ^^^• 

423  skilled 13c. 

130  skilled 16c. 

The  figures  so  far  as  obtainable  would  indicate  that  the  other 
European  paper-producing  countries  are  about  on  a  par  with  Ger- 
many in  respect  to  wages.  All  of  which  indicates  that  the  foreign 
wage  amounts  to  about  45  per  cent  of  that  paid  by  the  American  pro- 
ducer. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  figures  in  tbis  brief  of  comparative 
fij^es  with  olJier  industries,  are  not  put  there  as  a  matter  of  criti- 
cism. They  are  simply  put  there  for  comparison.  We  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  this  schedule  whatever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  say  to  you,  in  connection  with 
the  question  put  by  you  to  Mr.  John  Norris,  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  whether  there  existed  any  combination 
in  the  paper  trade  at  the  present  time,  which  had  been  hinted  at 
before  m  these  hearings 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  I  was  referring,  nowever,  more  particidarly  to  that  class  of 
makers  who  made  newspaper  print.  1  did  not  charge  that  there 
was  a  combination,  but  it  has  been  so  charged,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Norris  if  it  existed. 

Mr.  SuiJJVAN.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  gentlemen,  as  laymen, 
that  we  who  are  in  the  industrv  known  as  the  paper  industry  are 
not  familiar  with  all  branches  thereof,  but  we  are  not.  I  feel  that 
we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  book  end  of  it.  but  I  absolutely 
know  nothing — ^well,'!  would  not  sav  that  I  know  aosolutely  nothing, 
but  that  I  do  not  know  very  mucn  about  the  news-makiiig  end  or 
the  wrapping  branch.  They  are  distinctive;  all  branches  of  our 
trade  are  distinctive.  But  I  speak  for  the  book-paper  people  when 
I  sav  tiiere  is  absolutely  no  combination,  nor  has  there  ever  been. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yours  is  the  most  expensive  paper  they  make, 
book  paper  t 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  No,  sir. 

The  CoAiRMAN.  That  is  more  expensive  than  newspaper  or  wrap- 
ping paper  ? 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  Oh,  ves,  sir.  But  of  coui  se  there  are  more  expensive 
papers  than  ours — ^lea^ers,  bonds,  and  high-Kslass  writings. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  tne  three  classes  yours  is  the  most  expensive  t 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  business  could  stand  a  reasonable  reduction, 
could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  depends,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  the  other  end  of  the  tariff. 
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The  Chairman.  I  meant  if  the  reduction  is  all  along  the  linet 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  would  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  stand  it  all  right? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  depencis  upon  the  wages  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  pay.  Wages  in  our  inaustry  is  the  same  as  in  all  similar 
industries,  and  cuts  a  big  figure  in  our  manufacturing  end.  We 
have  ^iven  vou  in  this  brief  the  comparative  wages  we  pay  and 
those  m  England  and  in  Germany,  with  whom  we  have  to  compete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  product  is  consumed  in  the 
American  market?  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  the  class  of 
paper  you  make,  book  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Do  you  mean  in  our  industry? 

The  Chaibman.  No.  I  mean  in  the  whole  book  industry,  not  your 
one  industry. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Those  figures  I  have  not  with  me.  They  were  all 
filed  in  the  previous  brief  filed  with  the  Senate  Finance  CJommittee. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  I  could  obtain  it,  and  if  you  wish  me  to 
will  send  it  to  you? 

The  Chaibman.  You  might  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion 
•of  your  cost  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  that  if  you  received  a  severe  reduction  in  the 
duty^  in  order  to  exist  you  must  curtail  or  cheapen  your  cost  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Naturally  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  labor  being  the  chief  item  of  cost,  labor  would 
suffer  first  of  all,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  position  and  demand  of  the  manufacturer  of 
book  paper  be  distinctly  understood.  He  is  not  asking  for  any 
special  favor^  and  he  does  not  seek  to  have  the  Government  extend 
to  him  consideration  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  every  other  citizen. 
At  the  same  time  he  believes  it  is  his  right  to  insist  that  there  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  him  a  peculiar  burden. 

We  may  all  have  very  decided  personal  views  concerning  govern- 
mental policies,  but  book  paper  manufacturers  are  neverUieless 
willing  to  take  their  chances  and  endeavor  to  live  and  continue 
business  under  any  policy  that  may  be  adopted,  provided  the  same 
be  applied  with  impartiality  to  aU  American  interests.  TVhether  it 
be  protection,  high  or  low,  tariff  for  revenue,  or  even  free  trade,  they 
will  endeavor  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  policy,  if  it  be  uni- 
formly applied  to  all  American  interests,  and  applied  alike  to  both 
the  market  of  purchase  and  the  market  of  sale. 

THE  BSIEF  OF  MAXTDT  ft  WIL  H.  HIXOV  PAPBB  CO. 

llANATUNK,  Jamuory  f^  29JS. 
Hon.  OsoAB  W.  Ukderwood, 

CTunrman  Committee  on  Wayi  and  Meam. 

Mr  Dkab  Sir:  When  presenting  the  brief  of  the  book-paper  manufacturers  to  your 
oommittee,  under  Schedule  M,  you  wished  to  know  the  percentage  of  our  product  tfait 
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wu  coxMumed  in  the  American  market  and  you  aaked  me  to  send  you  this  information. 

Previous  to  July  1,  1910,  there  was  no  separation  made  bv  the  Government  in  the 
exp(»tB  of  paper;  consequently,  I  can  only  furnish  you  the  information  since  that  time, 
A8  our  own  association  has  no  statistics  in  refo^nce  to  this  matter  either. 

The  year  ending  June,  1911  was  13,154  tons;  the  year  ending  June,  1912, 12,107  tons; 
tod  the  ^ve  months  ending  November  30, 1912,  6,205  tons.  This  is  the  total  amount 
exported  lor  this  period. 

This  is  less  than  1}  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  book  mills  in  the  United  States  and 
most  of  this  paper  went  to  Cuba,  the  other  island  possessions,  and  the  South  Amercian 
countries,  none  of  whom  manu^ture  book  p84)er. 

1  remain,  youzs,  very  truly,  Gso.  Sullivan. 


BBIEF  OF  KAVtTFACTTTBESS  OF  BOOK  PAPEB. 

IPilBd  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  17, 1013.] 

The  common  practice  of  including  the  manu&cturers  of  all  kinds  of  paper  in  one 
general  industrial  group  for  common  consideration  and  common  treatment  is  re- 
sponsible for  no  litue  confusion  and  inlustice.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  have  it  dis- 
tmctly  understood  at  tiie  very  outset  that  this  brief  is  submitted  solely  in  behalf  of 
the  manufacturers  of  that  grade  known  to  the  trade  as  book  paper,  the  production 
of  which  is  a  separate  and  distinct  industry,  with  an  invested  capital  of  about 
$120,000,000,  an  annual  product  of  the  value  approximating  $70,000,000,  giving 
empiovment  directly  in  tne  manufacturing  plants  to  some  15,000  people,  and  in- 
directly to  as  many  more. 

News  print  and  book  paper  differ  widely  both  in  the  method  of  their  production 
and  the  uses  to  which  tny  are  put.  They  are  in  no  sense  competitive  articles  of 
conunerce.  It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  similar  raw  materials  are  used  in  their 
manufacture;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  shoes  and  gloves,  yet  no  one  would  think 
of  treating  the  latter  as  identical. 

News  print  is  made  principally  from  a  pulp  produced  by  the  mechanical  grinding 
of  the  coniferous  woods;  book  paper  from  vegetable  fiber,  obtained  by  the  chemical 
treatment  (d  various  raw  materials,  reouiiing  much  more  labor  and  greater  skill, 
and  affording  a  relatively  small  yield  of  nnish^  product. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  charge  so  regularly  and  recklessly  made  bv 
certain  consumers,  who  would  depress  the  market  oy  hostile  le^lation,  that  all 
paper  manulhcturers  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  maintaming  extortionate 
prices  and  reaping  abnormal  profits.  There  are  no  less  than  60  separate  and  inde- 
pendent concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  book  paper,  and  they  are  located  in 
15  different  States. 

In  presenting  our  claim  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  its  work 
of  tariff  revision,  we  distinctly  disclaim  any  intention  of  asking  or  expectation  of 
receiving  special  favor.  We  are  not  conten(ung  that  our  industry  shoula  be  singled 
oat  for  special  paternal  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We  want  to  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment  extended  to  other  American  industrial  interests— no  better,  no 
worse.    With  that  we  shall  be  entirely  satisfied. 

With  existing  conditions  we  are  not  content;  believing,  as  we  do.  and  as  we  shall 
undotake  to  aemonstrate,  that  our  tariff  regulations  unreasonably  discriminate 
against  us.  This  will  readily  appear  to  one  who  briefly  reviews  the  tariff  legislation 
affecting  book  paper. 

The  tariff  act  of  Jul^  4,  1789,  fixed  a  dut>r  of  7)  p^  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  writing 
or  wrapping  paper,  wmch  nominal  rate  remained  practically  unchanged  until  January 
14,  1862,  vmen  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Grovemment  incident  to  the  Civil  War  re- 
quired a  decided  increase  in  the  tariff  revenues;  at  that  time  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  assessed.  At  the  same  time  a  general  advance  was  made  in  all  the 
impOTtant  schedules.  On  June  6,  1872,  the  paper  tariff  was  reduced  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  previous  duty;  and  on  March  3,  1883,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  ''print  paper^  unsized,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclusively," 
which  rate  continued  until  July  24,  1897.  when  the  Dingley  law  became  effective, 
at  which  time  some  changes  in  the  classincation  and  description  were  made,  but  no 
material  revision  of  the  rate.   The  schedule  then  was  made  to  read  as  follows: 

"Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  dued,  suitable  only  for  books  and  newEpapers, 
valued  atnotabove  two  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  poimd;  valueaaoove 
two  cents  and  not  above  two  and  one-half  cents,  fouz^tentos  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
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valued  above  two  and  one-half  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  five-tentha 
of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound, 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  five  cents  per 
pound,  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents  per  pound,  fifteen 
per  cent  ad  valorem;"  with  certain  additional  clauses  affixed. 

The  Din^ley  rate  continued  in  existence  until  August  5,  1909,  at  idiich  date  the 
P^yne-Aldnch  law  became  eCfective.  In  the  general  revision  then  made,  Schedule  M 
of  that  bill  was  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

''Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  ^lued,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  books  and 
newspapers,  but  not  for  covers  or  bindmgs,  valued  at  not  above  two  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  pound,  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  one-fourth 
cents  and  not  above  two  and  one-haif  cents  per  pound,  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound, 
five- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  per 
pound,  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  nve 
cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  |  valued  above  five  cents  per  pound, 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem; "  with  certain  conditions  attadied. 

What  has  transpired  since  that  date,  affecting  paper  is  of  such  recent  occurrence 
as  to  be  easily  recalled. 

By  the  provision  of  the  McOall  bill,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  paper  of  a  valuation  not  exceeding  4  cents 
per  poimd  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  if  made  in  that  country  &om  unrestricted 
wood,  was  put  on  the  free  list,  though  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  permitted 
to  sell  his  paper  in  Canada  without  the  payment  of  a  dutv.  Section  2  of  tnat  meas- 
ure, covering  paper,  was  put  into  effect  immediately  following  its  passage^  and  so 
continues,  thus  greatl>[  encouraging  the  importation  of  Canadian  paper  into  the 
United  States  by  permitting  the  biuk  of  it  to  enter  free  of  duty,  as  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table  of  imports: 

TmporUUions  of  printing  paper  from  Canada  (Jirst  10  months  of  year  1912). 


1913 


Jannaiy 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Total 

For  nine  pniod  1911. 


TotaL 

Free  of  duty. 

Subject  to 
duty. 

Povnds. 

Poundt. 

Pounds 

9, 736. 678 

6.031,202 

3,705,478 

8,447,730 

5,256,585 

S,  191, 145 

9,492,463 

6,900,602 

2,501,861 

9,850,143 

7,987.285 

1,863,858 

8.S64.(M7 

7,469.003 

1,305.044 

10.803.639 

5,922.808 

4,880.831 

11.512,206 

8,100,648 

8,411.558 

14,6firt.l35 

10,853,685 

3,812,470 

21  699,337 

16.699,747 

4,090.500 

20  Kio.912 

16.234.336 

4,601.576 

125,9^8.290 

91,455,881 

34,452.400 

89.900,000 

13,532,000 

78,368,000 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  American  paper  manufacturer  by  section  2 
of  the  reciprocity  mesure  can  not  yet  be  accurately  measured,  but  its  seriouaneas  is 
clearly  indicatea. 

At  the  time  the  law  became  operative,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  was  not  re«tdy 
to  avail  himself  of  its  opportunities.  Not  anticipating  such  generous  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Government,  he  was  unprepared  to  supply  the  market  thus 
opened,  but  immediately  began  the  exten.sion  of  manufacturing  plants  then  in  oper- 
ation, as  well  as  the  construction  of  new  ones.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  wiUiin 
recent  months  that  the  product  of  this  additional  equipment  began  to  invade  the 
American  market.  Since  then  the  increase  in  importations  1ms  been  rapid,  as  shown 
by  the  foregoing  table,  and  the  near  future  promises  an  incoming  tonnage  greatly 
in  excess  of  anything  we  have  yet  experienced. 

As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  intending  and 
preparinff  to  use  this  open  channel  of  commerce  for  the  displacement  of  American 
product  by  that  of  the  Dominion,  we  quote  from  a  recent  euitorial  utterance  of  the 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  of  London,  a  reputable  trade  journal,  which  may  be 
taken  to  feiirly  represent  the  Canadian  view: 

Should  the  present  tariff  system  existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  paper  continue,  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  export  trade  is  very  rosy. 
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Umted  Sti^tee  paper  men  are  pointing  with  alarm  to  the  fact  that  between  January 
And  September,  mcludve,  of  the  present  year,  nearly  75.000,000  pounds  of  paper 
came  into  the  Republic  from  Canada,  free  of  duty;  it  is  certain  that  every  monUi 
of  the  coming  year  will  render  this  condition  more  pronounced.  If  such  an  mimense 
quantity  can  be  poured  over  the  border  under  present  conditions,  what  will  be  the 
ctse  when  half  a  dozen  new  Canadian  paper  companies  get  into  working  order? 

This  clearly  indicates  the  certain  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing 
capacity,  and  the  hopefulness  with  which  our  Dominion  neighbors  contemplate  the 
occupancy  of  the  American  market. 

It  18  true  that  up  to  this  time  the  Canadian  importations  have  consisted  in  the  main 
of  news  print;  for  the  reasons  that  the  Canadian  water  power  is  better  adapted  for 
the  erincuzig  of  wood  to  be  used  in  news  print  manufactiirmg,  and  also  because,  owing 
to  tne  greater  expense  and  complication  attached  to  the  construction  of  book  paper 
plants,  more  time  is  required  to  put  them  into  operation. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten  that  under  existing  conditions  the  Canadian  not  only 
has  free  access  to  our  market,  which  lies  at  his  very  door,  but  is  afforded  a  very  decided 
advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer  by  our  own  tariff  reflations;  notably 
by  reason  of  the  amount  that  is  necessarily  paid  out  by  the  American  manufacturer 
on  account  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  materials  and  supplies  purchased  by  hun, 
from  which  burden  the  Canadian  is  comparatively  free. 

It  may  be  both  interesting  and  illuminating  to  compare  the  rates  of  duty  levied 
by  the  Oanadian  Government  with  these  of  our  own  country  on  some  of  the  principal 
articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  book  x^aper.  These,  for  instance,  are  as 
follows: 


Article. 


Canadian 
tariff. 


American  tariff. 


Enf  Uah  clay. 

Btoach 

Atom 

Soda  ash 

WiTBi 

Jadrets 

Diyv  Celts. . 
Cbamicals. . . 


Free 

do.. . . , 

do 

do 

17* 

30  per  cent. 

do 

Free 


12.50  per  ton. 
4  cent  per  pound, 
i  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
46  per  cent 
44  cents  per  pound  and  55  ]pet  cent. 

Do. 
30  per  cent 


A  conservative  estimate  of  this  difference  in  rates  applied  to  the  purchases  made 
within  a  period  of  one  year  b^  the  American  manufacturers  of  book  paper  discloses 
an  advantage  to  the  Canadian  mdustry  amounting  to  something  like  $1,500,000;  which 
in  itself  is  a  ver^^  potent  inducement  for  the  removal  of  our  mills  to  the  Canadian  side. 

That  the  distinct  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian  people 
is  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  hasten  such  removal  is  further  instanced  by  the  atti- 
tude of  tne  Canadian  railroads.  Notice  was  some  time  ajgo  given  of  their  purpose  to 
make  general  advances  in  the  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood  shipped  into  the  United  States, 
though  no  increase  whatever  was  suggested  on  the  paper  rate;  the  evident  purpose 
being  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  sending  raw  material  into  this  country,  and  at  the 
nme  time  make  the  shipment  of  the  finifSed  product  as  easy  as  possible. 

On  complaint  being  made  by  certain  shippers,  the  effective  date  of  tiiese  advances 
was  postponed  until  February  4,  1913. 

^  Mr.  D\Arcy  Scott,  assistant  cnief  commissioner  of  the  board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners ci  Canada,  stated  at  the  oral  hearing  granted  at  Ottawa,  on  August  28,  1912, 
that  in  his  opinion  this  Canadian  raw  material,  spruce  pulp  wood,  should  be  manu- 
hctured  into  paper  upon  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international  line,  and  that  the 
same  opinion  was  widely  held  in  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  forbidding  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  paper,  if  made  from  wood 
upon  wnicn  export  restrictions  are  laid  by  that  government,  was  of  course  to  induce 
the  removal  of  such  restrictions,  and  thus  permit  the  American  producer  to  obtain 
pulp  wood  from  that  source.  But  it  has  failed,  and  Canada's  unwillingness  to  respect 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  by  certain  official  removals  recently  made  of 
export  restrictions  from  the  individual  timber  rights  of  Canadian  paper  manufac- 
turers, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  send  their  product  mto  our  market 
free,  although  they  do  not  propose  to  sell  a  stick  of  their  wood.  The  release,  is  Uiere- 
fore,  a  hollow  pretense  ana  mockery. 

Referring  to  this  action,  we  quote  the  language  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912:  ''It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  astute  Unde  Sam  is  likely  to  be  flim- 
flammed  by  any  such  transparent  device." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  American  papermaker  has  giadually 
drifted  toward  free  trade,  so  far  as  his  product  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time  the 
tariff  has  been  kept  up  in  other  directions  so  that  he  is  in  the  unprofitable  attitude 
of  one  buying  in  a  protected  market  and  sellinj^  in  a  free-trade  marKet. 

It  also  appears,  as  above  stated,  that  the  highest  rate  of  duty  that  has  ever  been 
assessed  on  oook  paper  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  at  a  time  when  other 
dutiable  articles  of  commerce  paid  as  a  rule  a  very  much  greater  percentage. 

Since  June  6,  1872,  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  liie  rates,  and  these 
have  invariably  been  reductions,  until  now  the  tariff  cm  book  paper  averages  about 
16  per  cent  on  the  entire  book  product  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  Canada,  from  which  latter  it  comes  in  practically  free. 

These  rates,  it  will  be  recognized,  are  very  much  below  the  aven^,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  duties  levicKi  on  many  articles  of  common  use.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  e(][uivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on  the  actiuJ  importations  for  the  year  1911  of  the 
following: 


Manufactures  of  wool 87.65 

Manukctures  of  cotton 47. 05 

Metals 34.51 

Chemicals 25.  72 

Sugar 53.95 

While  the  average  rate  on  all  dutiable  commodities  is  estimated  to  be  about  43  per 
cent. 

Therefore,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  made  in  conformitv  with  the  platform  of  the  party 
which  ¥dll  dominate  the  Federal  Congress  after  March  4  next,  by  no  means  involves 
any  sort  of  reduction  of  the  existing  rates  on  book  paper.  Both  promises  of  the  party, 
viz.  to  effect  a  revision  downward  and  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  Government,  may 
be  kept  in  all  good  faith  without  disturbing  our  tariff  rates  except  for  the  purpose  ci 
removing  the  discrimination  which  now  exists  against  us. 

That  Vie  paper  industry  is  not  on  a  parity  wim  the  other  great  American  manufac- 
turing interests  so  far  as  the  advanta^  of  a  tariff  are  concerned,  was  very  properly 
recognized  by  the  Democratic  Party  m  the  construction  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  1894. 
That  measure  was,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  very  decided  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff;  nevertheless^  the  rate  on  book  paper  was  so  appsirently  below  the  level  of  other 
articles  of  importation  that  the  framers  of  the  bill  left  it  untouched  in  their  efforts  to 
effect  equalization. 

When,  however,  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was  substituted  for  the  Wilscm  bill,  radical 
advances  were  made  in  the  rates  applied  to  other  articles  of  commerce  without  applying 
any  increase  to  the  duty  on  book  i^per,  thus  creating  again  the  disparity  which  had 
been  measurably  corrected.  What  is  more,  every  revision  since  that  date  nas  widened 
the  discrepancy  by  a  gradual  lowering  of  tne  book-paper  rate,  until  there  is  littie  left 
So  far,  indeed,  as  Canada  is  concerned,  entry  into  the  American  market  is  practically 
free  to  all  paper  not  exceeding  a  valuation  of  4  cents  a  pound  at  point  of  manuEactuie, 
which  designation  includes  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the  oook  paper  manufactui^. 

Among  me  many  unsound  aigum^ts  which  have  in  recent  years  been  advanced  by 
those  who  would  remove  every  restraint  and  freely  admit  the  product  of  foreign  paper 
manufacturers  to  the  American  market,  none  perhaps  is  more  fadlacious  tnan  t*»^ 
which  is  so  freauently  made  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  a  very  small  part 
of  the  timber  cut  in  the  United  States  b  converted  into  pulp;  less  indeed  than  2  per 
cent,  as  fixed  by  the  Grovemment  reports.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  understood  that  a 
part  of  that  2  per  cent  is  made  up  of  such  materials,  gathered  in  connection  with  lum- 
oer  operations,  as  would  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  or  to  be  burned  up  as  so  much 
rubbish,  but  for  the  market  afforded  by  the  book-paper  mill.  Moreover,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  wood  used  in  the  manuutcture  of  pulp  by  the  chemical 
process,  to  be  afterward  converted  into  book  paper,  is  of  such  varieties  of  timber  as  are 
comparatively  valueless  for  any  other  purpose. 

Trees  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  book  paper  can  be  matured  in  comparatively 
few  years.  Whether  they  shall  be  planted  and  protected  is  in  most  cases  simply  a 
question  whether  it  will  pay  to  engage  in  such  enterprise.  If,  therefore,  the  manii- 
mcturer  is  told  that  his  market  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him  and  turned  over  to  some 
one  else,  why  should  he  look  to  the  future,  or  plan  for  the  future?  Will  he  not  most 
naturally  be  inclined  to  cut  at  once  every  available  stick,  dispose  of  the  product,  and 
then  go  out  of  the  business? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  book-paper  manu&tcturer  realizes  that  the  incraasing 
demand  for  his  product  must  be  met,  and  met  without  unreasonable  increase  in  the 
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price  to  the  consumer.  He  \b,  therefore,  constantly  seeking  new  sources  of  paper- 
making  material. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  such  as  book  and  writings,  pulp  is 
made  bv  chemical  processes.  On  that  account  the  producer  is  not  limited  in  his 
material  supply,  as  is  the  news-print  manufacturer,  who  can  grind  nothing  but  conifer- 
ous woods.  In  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  natural  substances  can  be  disint^p*ated  and  the  fibers  separated  at  a  cost  which  is 
not  prohibitive.  The  wide-awake  producer  is,  therefore,  constantly  invading  new 
fields  in  his  search  for  pulp-producing  materials,  and  his  experiments  are  by  no  means 
without  their  encouraging  results.  • 

In  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  to  rapid  and  luxuriant  v^etable  growth,  a  vast  and  incalculable  tonnage  of 
fibrous  material  annually  goes  to  waste  because  there  is  now  no  use  to  which  it  can  be 
economically  put.  The  cotton  stalk,  com  stalk,  bagasse  and  the  stalk  of  the  sugar 
cane  have  all  oeen  tested  and  foimd  to  contain  fiber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
book  paper.  The  methods  by  which  they  and  other  plants  may  be  economically 
reduced  on  a  commercial  scale  will  doubtless  be  worked  out  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  provided  the  reason  for  solving  these  problems  be  not  removed.  If  the  paper 
maker  is  permitted  to  feel  that  he  is  to  have  a  market  for  his  product,  he  will  in  turn 
devise  some  means  to  make  use  of  these  materials,  and  thus  provide  a  market  for  that 
which  is  now  of  comparatively  no  value  to  the  producer. 

Suggestive  of  the  possibilities  in  the  direction  mentioned  is  the  following  news 
dispatch  under  date  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  December  20,  1912: 

"The  successful  utilization  of  flax  straw,  millions  of  tons  of  which  is  wasted  every 
^1  by  North  Dakota  farmers,  is  being  accomplished  by  a  flax-pulp  mill  at  McCanna, 
N.  Dak.  Ordinary  flax  straw  is  used  and  tests  show  that  an  average  of  33  per  cent  of 
the  straw  is  converted  into  marketable  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
paper.  The  company  which  owns  the  mill  is  planning  big  increases  in  equipment, 
and  will  establish  a  chain  of  mills  throughout  the  State. 

•'Approximately  3,000,000  tons  of  flax  straw  is  burned  every  fall  in  North  Dakota. 
Its  utilization,  according  to  Government  experts,  will  furnish  an  acceptable  substi- 
Btitute  for  woodpulp  in  the  manufactiure  of  finer  grades  of  paper.'' 

After  all,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the  paper  industry  be  con- 
served, if  not  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  dependent  interests. 

Some  may  have  the  impression  that  the  tariff  rate  on  paper  is  reduced  below  the  aver- 
age on  all  articles  of  import  for  the  reason  that  the  industry  is  so  prosperous  that  it  does 
not  require  the  average  protection.  In  answer  to  that  suggestion,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  instead  of  yielding  revenues  above  the  average,  the  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  this  country  secures  returns  very  much  leas  than  that  on  the  average 
industrial  investment. 

Figures  taken  from  the  Government's  statistics  of  manufactures,  included  in  the 
Thirteenth  Census  reports,  show  the  average  net  returns,  for  the  year  1909,  on  39 
of  the  principal  manuiactures  in  this  country,  other  than  pulp  and  paper,  amounted 
to  12.84  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital,  while  the  net  return  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  was  only  7.41  per  cent. 

Compare  the  last-named  figure  with  certain  of  the  leading  industries  included  in 
these  reports  and  note  the  differences: 


Printlnj^and  publishinjf 

Agrkultoral  implements 

Automobiles,  including  bodies,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  and  bronze  products 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 

Camitng  and  preserving 

Oarriages  and  wagons  and  material 

Qionicals 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

QothiD^,  women's 

ConfiBctronery 

Copper,  tin.  and  sheet  iron 

Cotton  goods,  etc 

Ploar-mUl  and  gristmill  products 

Fouzkdry  and  machine-shop  products. , 

Furniture  and  refrigerators 

Hosiflry  and  knit  goods 
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Per  cent. 


20.33 
11.09 
22.0? 
15.47 
12.25 
25.86 
23.23 
13.09 
12.14 
15.45 
20.29 
3.3. 08 
23.12 
10.72 
8.66 
16.32 
10.23 
11.66 
15.42 


Iron  and  steel ,  blast  furnaces 

Iron,  steel,  steelworks,  etc 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished . 

Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Marble  and  stone  works 

Oil,  cotton  seed  and  cake 

Paint  and  varnish 

Patent  medicines,  etc 

Petroleum,  refining 

Silk,  etc 

Slaughtering  and  meat  p;\'^king 

Smelting  and  rcfininji  copper 

Smelting  and  refining  lead 

Sugar  and  molasses  (not  beet  sugar) . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  felt  goods,  etc. . . 


Per  cent. 


5.90 

9.38 

16.73 

6.75 

12.83 

10.68 

13.82 

15.87 

12.04 

13.40 

28.28 

8.24 

13.18 

15.02 

2^.25 

5.29 

7.  If) 

20.71 

10. 9S 
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Indeed,  there  are  only  4  of  the  39  industries  mentioned  which  do  not  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  returns  than  pulp  and  paper. 

We  are  perfectly  sure  the  difference  is  still  quite  as  great,  if  it  has  not  actually 
increased;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  increased, 
because  since  that  date  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  has  igradually  and  mate- 
rially advanced,  while  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  m  the  selling  price. 
This  contention  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  figures  compiled  by  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  contained  in  Senate  Document  No.  436,  presented  on  March 
21,  1910.  In  that  document  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  principal  items  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  book  paper  between  the  years  1900  and  1908  is  as  follows: 


Article. 


Coal— bituminoas  (Georges  Creek  at  mine) 

Hemlock 

Lime 

Poplar 

Bosin 

Spruce 

Alum 

Brimstone 

Jute 


1900 


1906 


100.0 

120.1 

100.0 

126.6 

100.0 

152.9 

100.0 

154.7 

100.0 

204.8 

100.0 

119.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

103.1 

100.0 

115.8 

A  table  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
printed  in  the  Mann  report,  likewise  compares  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  selling  price 
of  paper  as  follows: 


• 

1900 

1908 

Kachine-flnished  book 

100.0 
10O.0 

89.2 

Bui)er  book .....^ 

84 

Relative  hours  per  week  and  relative  wages  per  hour  in  the  principla  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  1900-1907 : 

Paper  and  wood  pulp. 


Relative  hours  per  week. 
Relative  wnges  per  hour. 


1907 


90.2 
122.0 


It  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  net  return  on  capital  invested  in  the  paper 
industry  must  at  this  time  bo  even  less  than  shown  by  the  foregoing  table.    It  luso 
indicates  that  the  mills  have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture 
by  a  constant  development  of  efficiency  in  operation,  which  latter  has  its  linait— a  ' 
limit  that  in  many  cases  has  already  been  practically  reached. 

The  manufacturer  of  book  paper  has  not  at  any  time  endeavored  to  increase  hii 
profits  by  depriving  labor  of  its  just  reward.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  a  compari- 
son between  the  American  scale  of  wages  and  the  wa^es  paid  by  the  Eiux)pean  manu- 
facturer, with  whom  he  is  oblio^ed  to  compete.  The  following  figures  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  compensation  to  the  workers  in  tlie  different  departments  of  a  paper 
mill  in  this  country: 

Repair  crew: 

Carpenters |2. 50  to  $3. 00 

Blacksmitlis 2. 75 

Machinists 2. 50  to    3.50 

Painters 2. 25 

Masons 4.00 

Pipefitters 2. 50  to   3.50 

Qeaend  repair  men 2. 50  to   3.50 
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Enginemen $2. 75  to  $3. 00 

Oilers 2. 20 

Firemen 2. 35  to    2.90 

Adi  puUera 2. 00 

Electric  power  men 2. 50  to    3. 00 

Acid  makers 2. 70 

Head  biimcrB 3. 00 

Alkali  makem 2. 35 

Bleach  makers •. .  2. 15 

Chipper  men 1 .  90  to    2. 00 

Cookere 2. 50  to   3. 25 

Evaporators 2. 50 

Rotary  men 2.35 

Pump  men..: 3. 00 

Head  beatermen : 3. 50 

Color  men , 2. 75  to   3. 00 

Machine  tenders 4. 00  to    5. 00 

Backtenders 2.00  to    2.50 

Rewinders 2. 00 

Finishers 2!  00  to    2.25 

Stock  runners 1 .  90  to    2. 50 

Counter  girls 1.  25 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  as  fairly  representative  of  the  European  wages  the 
figures  recently  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  labor  in  German  T^per 
mills  for  the  year  1910,  covering  411  reports,  including  3,304  skilled  and  2,325  unskilled 
workmen: 

Maximam 

wage  per 

hour. 

lOOunskOled 10.06 

993  skilled,  1,802  unskilled..: 08 

l,752skilled,  423  unskilled. 11 

423  skilled 13 

136  skilled IG 

The  figures  so  far  as  obtainable  would  indicate  that  the  other  European  paper- 
producing  countries  are  about  on  a  par  with  Germany  in  respect  to  wages.  All  of 
which  indicates  that  the  foreign  wage  amounts  to  about  45  per  cent  of  that  paid  by 
the  American  producer. 

In  conclusion  let  the  position  and  demand  of  the  manufacturer  of  book  paper  be 
distinctly  understood.  He  is  not  asking  for  any  special  favor,  and  he  does  not  seek 
to  have  the  (jovemment  extend  to  him  consideration  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  every 
other  citizen.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  it  is  his  right  to  insist  that  there  should 
oot  be  imposed  upon  him  a  peculiar  burden. 

We  may  all  have  very  decided  personal  views  concerning  governmental  policies, 
but  book  paper  manufacturers  are  nevertheless  willing  to  take  their  chances  and 
endeavor  to  live  and  continue  business  under  any  policy  that  may  be  adopted,  pro- 
Wded  the  same  be  applied  with  impartiality  to  all  American  interests.  Wliether  it  be 
protection,  high  or  low,  tariff  for  revenue,  or  even  free  trade,  they  will  endeavor  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  policy  ii  it  be  uniformly  applied  to  all  American 
interests  and  applied  alike  to  both  the  market  of  purchaae  ana  the  market  of  sale. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JtlCHAED  T.  STEVENS,  PRESIDENT  JAPAN 

PAPEE  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  a  short  brief  about  only  one  phase  of  the  paper  schedule. 

The  Japan  Paper  Co.  is  a  corporation  composed  entirely  of  American 
citizens  doing  business  in  New  York  as  importers  of  high-grade 
printing  papers. 

In  1912  the  importations  of  this  company  amounted  to  $150,000, 
upon  which  duties  were  paid  to  the  Grovemmeut  amounung  to  $47^000. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1909,  "  paper  commercially  known 
as  handmade,  or  machine  handmade  paper,  Japan  paper,  and  imitap- 
tion  Japan  paper  by  whatever  name  Known"  were  classified  by  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  as  printing  paper  and  were  entered  under  para- 
graph 409  as  printing  paper. 

Under  the  act  of  1909  Congress,  however,  specifically  exempted 
''paper  commercially  known  as  handmade  or  machine  handmade 

Eaper,  Japan  paper,  and  imitation  Japan  paper  by  whatever  name 
nown''  from  the  classification  of  printing  pi^er  and  put  such  paper 
in  paragraph  413  under  the  head  of  writing  paper. 

Your  witness  respectfully  states  that  this  classification  is  unjust 
and  improper  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  papers  thus  described  in  para- 
graph 413  are  used  for  stationery  or  writm^  paper,  but  in  nearly  all 
mstancee  are  sold  to  the  printing  and  publisnmg  trades. 

The  greater  volume  of  the  papers  thus  imported  are  manufactured 
by  hand  and  are  the  products  of  Japan,  China,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  No  paper  is  manufactured  by  hand  m  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  these  papers  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  any  American  manufactures. 

We  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  409  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  elued,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  books  and  news- 

ripers,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  tnis  section,  valued  at  not  above  3  cents  per  pound, 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  3  cents  per  pound,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provided^  however,  That  as  long  as  such  papers  valued  at  not  above  4  cents  per  pound 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada  they  shall  also  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
other  countries. 

We  also  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  413  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Writing,  letter,  note,  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter,  onionskin  and  imi- 
tation onionskin  papers,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  in  all  weights,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  by  adopting  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, thereby  properly  including  the  papers  therem  enumerate  in 
the  classification  of  prmting  paper,  the  consumer  will  be  benefited, 
the  importations  win  be  largely  increased,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  will  be  augmented  and  without  injury  to  any  Americao 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  change  in  rates  did  the  Payne  law  make  on  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  chanfi'e  in  weights. 

Mr.  Hull.  No,  I  ask  wnat  change  in  the  tariff  rates.  What  were 
the  rates  in  the  Dineley  law  as  compared  with  the  rates  placed  upon 
it  bv  the  Payne  law! 

mi.  Stevens.  Under  the  Payne  law  these  papers  have  a  rate  of  15 
per  cent  and  3  cents  per  pound  as  writing  paper.  We  ask  that  it  be 
made  10  per  cent  as  printing  paper,  and  providing  that  as  long  as 
such  papers  valued  at  not  above  4  cents  per  pound  are  admitted  duty 
free  from  Canada  they  shall  also  be  admitted  duty  free  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  no  competitors  in  these  papers  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Habrison.  They  are  noncompetitive  products  I 

Mr.  Stettens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  They  were  not  raised  in  the  Payne  tariff  rates  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  raised  because  of  reclassification. 

PARAGRAPH  410. 

Fipen  commonly  known  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  bibulous  paper, 
tissue  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  aU  papers  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this 
section,  colored  or  unoolored,  white  or  printed,  weighing  not  oyer  six  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by 
thirty  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  six  cents  per  pound 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over  six  pounds  and  less  than 
ten  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  letter  copying  books,  whether  wholly  or  partly 
auLiuilactnred,  five  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  crepe 
paper  and  filtering  paper,  five  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem: Provided,  That  no  article  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  one  or 
more  of  the  papers  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
that  imposed  upon  the  component  paper  of  chief  value  of  which  such  article  is 
made. 

TISSUE  PAPER. 

ABOXTMEHT  ADYAVCIlSrO  BBASOITS  WET  TABIFF  ON  TISSUE 
PAPEBS    SHOULD   BE   SPECIFIC   AISTD    VOT   AD   VAIOBEM, 

ETC. 

Re  Schedule  M,  paragraph  410. 

Hon.  GecAB  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Waahingtony  D,  0. 

Dbax  Sni:  As  American  manufacturers  and  ImporterB  of  tissue  l>aper  we  believe 
that  a  specific  duty  on  tissue  paper  is  one  that  will  beet  guard  the  interests  alike  of 
the  Government,  the  American  manufacturer,  and  the  honest  importers  against 
Ifsud,  which  can  very  easily  be  perpetrated  in  the  importation  of  this  article. 

Cheap  tirades  of  tissue  paper  can  not  be  imported  into  this  country  even  if  they 
were  somitted  free,  ae  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  here  are  as  cheap  as  those  in 
frireigii  countries,  and  therefore  the  levying  of  either  a  high  or  low  duty  on  them 
wwud  not  bring  any  revenue  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  hiffher  grades,  which  are  made  both  here  and  abroad,  it  is  difficult  from  exam- 
ination to  detennine  the  exact  value,  in  evidence  of  which  we  attach  three  grades  of 
tiasue  made  in  this  country,  marked,  respectively,  A,  B,  and  C.  A  chemical 
or  any  other  analysis  of  these  papers,  in  order  to  determine  the  class  and  value  of  the 
raw  materia]  used  in  their  maniifacture,  would  not  show  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
whereas  the  range  in  the  values  of  these  three  papers  is  from  6  to  12  cents  per  pound,  the 
differences  in  cost  beine  entirely  due  to  the  manipulation  of  practically  the  same 
materia],  which  manipulation  can  not  be  discovered  by  examination  of  any  expert 
in  the  manufacturing  of  paper. 

We  also  submit  three  samples  of  imported  tissue  paper,  marked,  respectively,  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3  (on  file).  The  cost  at  port  of  shipment  of  these  three  papers  ranges 
from  13  to  21  cents  per  pound,  and  in  these  also  practically  the  same  raw  material  is 
used  for  their  production.  No  expert  in  paper  would  be  able  to  detect  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  vaiuee  of  theae  papers. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  great  latitude  for  undervaluation  of  papers  of  this 
class  for  those  wno  wish  to  be  dishonest,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of  a  specific 
duty  were  levied. 

Tissue  paper,  amon^  papers,  is  a  class  by  itself  and  can  not  be  judged  as  other 
papers  are,  the  approximate  value  of  which  can  be  very  easily  ascertained  by  deter- 
mming  the  material  from  which  they  are  made. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  and  strongly  urge  that  a  specific  duty  be  levied  on 
tissue  papers  and  that  the  rate  assessed  be  as  follows:  (Jn  paper  weighing  over  6 
pounds  and  not  over  10  pounds  per  ream,  basis  20  by  30  inches,  480  sheets,  4  cents 
per  pound. 

On  paper  weighing  not  over  6  pounds  per  ream,  basis  20  by  30  inches,  480  sheets, 
6  cents  per  pound. 
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This  rate  of  duty  would  increaae  importatioiu,  iDsurin^  a  laiger  revenue  than  is  now 
obtained,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  only  competitive  with  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  protect  honest  importers  and  the  Government  from  frauds  that  could 
easily  be  perpetrated. 

RosK  k  Fbank  Go. 

Alfred  Frank.  President. 

Japan  Paper  Co. 

Richard  T.  Stevens,  Presideni. 

STEREOTYPE  PAPER. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOOD  FLOBO  CO.,  FEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  January  t5,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  CoTnmittee  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  consideration  of  the  present  existing 
tariff  on  stereotype  paper  matrices  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  committee. 

This  company  imports  from  Germany  a  prepared  pax>er  and  pulp  flong  which  is 
used  by  newspapers  for  the  making  of  stereotype  molds  from  which  printing  plates 
are  cast. 

These  flongs  have  been  classified  by  the  customs  authorities  as  "cardboard/'  and 
we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  amoimting  to  35  per  cent.  This  excessive 
duty  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  derive  any  revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  flonga^ 
since  it  has  compelled  us  to  make  a  selling  price  that  newspapers  can  not  afford  to  pay. 

These  flongs  are  made  by  secret  process  in  Germany  and  can  not  be  made  in  this 
country.  There  are  no  successful  ary  flongs  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  by 
placing  them  on  the  free  list  no  home  industry  could  be  in  the  least  injured.  These 
dry  flongs  fill  a  long-felt  want  with  all  American  newspapers  which  use  the  stereo- 
type process,  and  these  papers  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  could  purchase  the 
flonss  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  further  submit  that  these  flongs  are  neither  cardboard  or  pasteboard.  They  are 
stereotype  molds  made  from  wood  pulp.  They  are  not  laminated,  and  aze  therefore 
notpasteboard. 

We  hope  that  this  matter  will  have  your  favorable  consideration,  and  if  further 
light  on  the  subject  is  wanted  by  your  committee^  we  respectfully  refer  vou  to  Mr. 
John  Norris,  chairman  committee  on  paper,  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Norris  can  tell  you  of  the  great  benefit  that  American  newspapers  would 
derive  from  the  use  of  the  dry  flong  if  the  excessive  tariff  did  not  make  its  use  com- 
mercially impossible. 

Youra,  very  truly,  Wood  Flong  Co. 

B.  Wood,  Oenend  Manager. 

BOX  BOARD. 

BBIEF  OF  TEE  BOX  BOABD  HAVVFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  INDUBTBT. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  paper  boards  for  boxes  and  shipping  con- 
tainers. 

THE  OBOANIZATION. 

West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  the  Box  Board  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  comprises  18  mills,  producing  1,000  tons  dally,  out  of  a  total  production 
in  the  West  of  1,700  tons  per  day.  There  are  about  20  western  mills  not  aflll- 
lated  with  our  association. 

The  production  east  of  the  AUeghenies  Is  of  about  the  same  volume.  These 
mills  are  not  connected  with  our  organization.  The  conditions  of  manufac- 
turing, etc.,  are  practically  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  board,  known 
AS  strawboard,  is  not  manufactured  in  the  I2ast  to  any  extent 
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THE  RAW  MATKBLiL. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing  this  product  are:  Waste  paper, 
straw,  sulphite,  and  ground  wood,  chemicals. 

The  most  important  raw  material  in  use  is  waste  paper,  which  ts  collected  in 
all  of  the  larger  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones  by  Junk  dealers,  and  is 
Imled  in  packages  of  from  200  to  1,000  pounds  each  and  shipped  usually  to 
pome  near-by  mill. 

The  straw  in  use  by  the  western  mills  comes  from  the  farms  in  the  territory 
nsually  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  the  mill.  The  sulphite,  ground  wood, 
and  chemicals  form  a  compare tiyely  small  item  of  expense  in  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  this  product 

LABOR. 

The  labor  in  box-board  mills  is  very  largely  common  labor.  There  is  not  to 
exceed  in  any  of  the  mills  more  than  20  per  cent  of  what  might  be  called  skilled 
labor. 

INVESTMXITT. 

The  investment  in  these  mills  in  the  West  will  aggregate  about  $15,000,000 
and  in  the  East  of  about  $12,000,000,  a  total  of  $27,000,000. 

The  annual  output  of  a  given  board  mill  will  just  about  equal  the  capital 
invested. 

The  cost  of  the  finished  product  varies  but  little  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
There  are  some  advantages,  of  course,  obtaining  to  the  very  large  mills,  but  the 
volume  of  tonnage  produced  by  the  larger  mills  is  not  greatest;  the  greater 
part  of  the  tonnage  being  produced  by  mills  ranging  from  30  to  50  tons  each 
per  day. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OOST. 

The  chief  items  of  cost  in  producing  paper  board  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
follows  and  in  about  the  proportions  given : 

Per  cent. 

Raw  material 45 

lAbor 20 

Fuel 8 

Transportation 7 

Interest  and  discount 5 

Mill  supplies,  etc 10 

Selling  and  emergency 5 

Total 100 

THE  COMPETITION. 

Under  the  present  tariff  schedules  there  is  practically  no  competition  from 
Europe  with  this  product  in  this  country.  The  rate  is  about  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  selling  by  foreign  mills  in  our  markets. 

Mills  located  in  Holland  chiefly  are  able  to  produce  a  strawboard  which 
meets  the  needs  of  European  markets  at  a  cost  very  much  below  our  own.  due 
to  the  fact  that  raw  material  and  labor  is  considerably  cheaper.  The  present 
price  of  their  product  in  the  London  market  is  $22.50  per  ton.  Our  western 
mills,  which  produce  all  of  our  strawboard,  can  not  deliver  this  product  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  at  leas  than  a  cost  of  $24.50  to  the  mill  and,  in  some  instances, 
th^r  cost  will  run  much  higher  than  this. 

The  rate  of  freight  of  the  foreign  mills  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
our  mills  in  the  eastern  markets  of  this  country  if  the  existing  tariff  is  changed 
to  any  extent.  Our  mills  have  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  can  render 
the  service  more  promptly  and  in  the  most  of  the  weights,  produce  a  better 
artide,  but  if  the  tariff  were  changed  to  any  extent  the  foreign  mills  manufactur- 
ing strawboard  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  good  part  of  our  eastern  business. 
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•TBAW. 

There  has  been  a  large  advance  in  the  prioe  of  straw,  the  raw  material  naed 
in  this  board.  Our  farmers,  since  they  are  receiving  higher  prices  for  all  their 
other  products,  are  insisting  on  getting  much  higher  prices  for  a  waste  product 
like  straw,  and  last  winter  many  of  our  people  were  unable  to  buy  straw  at  all, 
the  farmers  refusing  to  handle  it  at  prices  the  mills  could  pay. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  enacted,  the  price  of  raw  straw  at  the  mill 
ranged  around  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton.  The  present  price  is  considerably  above  f  7 
and  last  winter  it  ranged  as  high  as  |0  and  $10  per  ton. 

On  all  of  the  other  classes  of  box  board,  which  is  manufactured  almost  en- 
tirely of  waste  paper,  there  would  not  be  immediate  danger  or  competition  to 
our  mills,  as  the  European  mills  have  not  at  present  the  equipment,  the  skill, 
or  the  knowledge  of  conditions,  etc.,  which  would  enable  them  to  displace  our 
product ;  but  if  the  tariff  were  changed  to  any  extent  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
they  would  begin  to  calculate  on  the  great  American  markets,  and  mills  would 
be  built  at  or  near  all  of  the  ports  in  Europe.  If  foreigners  did  not  build  these 
mills,  our  own  people — or,  rather,  people  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  business — 
in  one  way  or  another  here,  would  immediately  begin  the  promotion  and  build- 
ing of  mills  in  foreign  countries,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  investment  of  every 
mill  in  America. 

0I7B  CONTBNTION. 

The  argument  which  we  be^  to  submit  to  the  committee  is  based  chiefly  upon 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  and  labor,  the  difference  being 
greater  in  the  raw  material  than  on  the  labor;  and,  in  this  respect,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  few  commodities  which  could  be  successfully  manufactured  in  any  of 
the  European  centers  where  the  raw  material  would  be  cheaper  by  50  x>er  cent 
than  it  is  in  our  own  country. 

The  raw  material,  as  said  before,  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  product,  con- 
sists of  waste  paper  of  all  varieties.  It  is  collected  and  handled  by  Junk  dealers 
and  the  mills  have  no  control  whatever  of  their  soucce  of  supply.  It  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  monopolized  or  controlled  in  this  country,  and  we 
would  face  conditions  in  Europe  where  a  producer  there  would  have  an  advan- 
tage to  begin  with  in  the  raw  material  alone  of  over  $5  per  ton — a  handicap 
which  we  could  not  possibly  overcome  without  the  protection  of  the  present 
tariff.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  wide  difference  In  the  labor  cost,  as  common 
labor  chiefly  is  used,  and  this  difference  would  amount  to  perhaps  $2.50  to  $4 
per  ton.  I  would  say,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  other  items  of  expense  would 
not  vary  to  any  great  extent. 

As  illustrating  the  conditions  in  reference  to  raw  material  it  may  surprise 
those  who  are  not  informed  to  know  that  at  present  mills  as  far  west  as 
Rockford,  111.,  and  St  Paul,  Minn.,  have  been  importing  common  waste  paper 
in  bales  from  markets  like  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  etc.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  this  waste  paper  in  our  markets, 
and  the  prices  asked  were  exorbitant,  and  the  mills  found  it  practicable  to 
buy  the  material  though  agents  in  foreign  markets,  to  pay  the  freight  on  it 
across  the  ocean,  then  1,500  miles  into  the  interior,  at  a  cost  lower  than  they 
could  purchase  their  local  product  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  original 
cost  of  raw  material  was  exceedingly  low.  This  is  true  now  and  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  until  mills  are  built  in  Europe  consuming  the  large 
quantities  of  waste  material  which  at  present  they  ship  to  this  and  other  countries. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  tlie  committee  need  not  go  further  than  dis- 
cover the  truth  as  to  the  above  assertions  in  regard  to  raw  material  and  they 
are  bound  to  be  led  to  the  conclusion  immediately  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
an  industry  which  is  characteristically  American  and  in  which  there  is  so  much 
money  invested  in  this  country  to  place  it  on  a  competitive  basis  against  foreign 
concerns  who  could  buy  their  raw  material  for  one-half  the  price  which  It  Is 
necessary  to  pay  in  America. 

We  beg  further  to  cite  the  rather  anamolous  condition  that  of  the  investment 
of  $30,000,000  in  this  industry  there  is  not  one  dollar  of  watered  stock  and  there 
are  no  interests  or  no  monopollAic  combinations  which  control  any  branch  of  It. 
The  mills  are  located  in  all  the  Eastern,  Middle  Northern,  and  Western  States 
up  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  are  in  nearly  all  instances  owned  by  local 
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capital  by  people  who  haye  spent  their  lives  Ib  the  industry  and  to  whom  the 
lo6S  of  even  one  season's  business  would  be  a  serious  menace. 

Of  the  mills  in  the  West  there  have  heea  during  the  last  five  years  a  very 
isrge  number  of  receiverships,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  overproduction 
of  this  commodity  and  the  prices  went  down  to  figures  much  below  the  cost  of 
loanufticturing  the  product,  and  many  of  the  mills  were  not  able  to  stand  this 
strain. 

EARNING  POWER  OF  THE  MILLS. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  and  can  furnish  proofs  if  asked  Jthat  during  the 
past  five  years  the  capital  invested  In  this  business  in  this  country  has  not 
paid  an  average  of  5  per  cent  to  the  stockholders  and  owners.  There  have 
been  a  few  of  the  larger  mills  that  have  earned  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  but 
there  have  been  no  such  things  as  bonanza  profits  or  bonanza  years  in  this 
business  and  never  will  be.  The  depreciation  in  the  mills  is  very  great,  as  the 
machinery  is  operated  continuously  and  the  emergency  losses  are  also  very 
great,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  uncertain  market  conditions  which  are  affected  by 
all  branches  of  trade. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Gharlbb  R.  White, 
Far  the  Bow  Board  Manufacturera*  AsaociatUm, 

PASAQBAPH  411. 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  suzfaoes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  fliis 
section,  five  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its 
solutions  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  or  with  gelatin  or  flook,  or  if  em- 
bossed or  printed,  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
papers,  including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with 
a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or 
oQierwlse,  but  not  by  lithographic  process,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ; 
if  embossed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  soluttona,  or  with 
gelatin  or  flock,  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
vided, That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  ite  solutions,  and 
weighing  less  than  fifteen  pounds  per  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets, 
en  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cente  per 
pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  parchment  papers,  and  grease- 
proof and  imitation  parchment  papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and 
tendered  transparent,  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  grease-proof  and  imi- 
tation parchment  papers,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bags, 
envelopes,  printed  matter  other  than  lithographic,  and  all  other  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered  with  any  of 
the  foregoing  paper,  five  cents  a  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  papers  for  al- 
bnmenizing,  sensitizing,  baryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or  solar  printing 
processes,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SURFACE-COATED  PAPER. 
TESTDEOVT  OF  GHABLES  W.  WILLIAMS,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  represent  Charles  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  who  are  general 
paper  jobbers  in  surface-coated  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
paper  boxes.  We  buy  these  papers  from  nearly  all  of  the  domestic 
mills.  We  also  buy  them  from  some  of  the  foreign  mills.  We  ask 
that  the  present  tariff  law  be  changed — section  411,  providing  that 
paper  witn  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for,  be 
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changed  from  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound — ^which  is  a  very 
innocent  looking  statement,  but  which  really  means  a  duty  of  from 
75  per  cent  to  127  per  cent,  shall  be  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  50  per  cent.  If  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solu- 
tions, or  with  gelatin  or  nock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed — ^be  changed 
from  the  comoination  of  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  duty,  viz,  5 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  a  wholly  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  Ii  suitable  for  Uthographic  transiers,  that  the 
duty  be  changed  from  the  classification  in  which  it  now  is,  viz,  paper 
with  coated  surfaces,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  a  specification 
by  itself,  and  that  a  duty  be  assessed  on  that  article  of  25  per  cent. 

I  might  state  that  tne  lithographic  transfer  paper  is  an  article 
which  is  not  made  in  this  country;  that  the  duty  which  is  on  it  to-day 
of  5  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  25  per  cent;^  but  for  special 
reasons  we  would  prefer  to  have  that  enumerated  by  itself  and  a  duty 
laid  ad  valorem  instead  of  specifically. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  catch  what  your  business 
was? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  paper  jobbers. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  are  not  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  not  manufacturers. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  are  importers? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  importers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  we 
are  jobbers  of  the  domestic  ^oods ;  we  are  good  friends  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers.  We  are  a£o  friends  of  2,000  paper  box  manufac- 
turers, who  have  to  pay  the  bill,  and  we  are  here  to  protest  against 
a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  proportion  of  your  product  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  2  per  cent  was 
imported.  There  was  formerly  4  per  cent  imported;  it  has  been 
reduced  to  2  per  cent,  and  is  gradually  being  reauced  to  a  vanishing 
point. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Reduced  under  the  Payne  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Under  the  Payne  tariff  law;  ves,  sir.  I  might 
state,  gentlemen,  that  in  1908  we  were  promised  a  reyision  of  the 
tariff  downward;  and  to  our  surprise  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
who  were  already  getting  an  average  of  about  65  per  cent  on  our  class 
of  goods,  surface-coated  papers,  came  here^  and,  through  some  yery 
exaggerated  statements,  induced  this  committee  to  raise  that  average 
of  65  per  cent  to  over  100  per  cent.    On  hearing  of  this 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  What  paper  is  that  on! 

Mr.  Williams.  Surface-coated  paper — paragraph  411;  paper  with 
coated  surface  or  surfaces. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Treasury  reports  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  that 
statement. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Grease-proof  paper,  you  are  speaking  oft 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  surface-coated  paper  for  paper  boxes,  i^^^ 
grease-proof  paper;  paragraph  411.  When  we  found  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  raised  this  duty  or  revised  it  upward,  from 
65  to  100  per  cent,  we  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  ana  we  proved  to  them  that  these  statements  made  to  them  by 
the  domestic  manufacturers  were  grossly  exaggerated,  to  say  tb 
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least,  and  they  put  the  duty  back^  or  amended  it,  so  as  to  put  it  back 
again  to  the  Dingley  schedule.  But  in  the  conference  committee 
between  the  Senate  and  House,  through  means  we  do  not  know  about, 
as  to  why  or  how,  the  duty  was  put  mrough  at  the  increased  duty  of 
from  65  per  cent  to  about  100  per  cent.  We  think  that  the  committee 
were  imposed  upon,  and  we  wish  to  explain  our  reason  for  this 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Now.  pardon  me,  right  there.  The  Treasury 
repor.ts  show  that  during  last  year  there  was  imported  $555,000  worth 
of  this  paper,  at  an  average  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent. 

ilr.  Williams.  Fifty-eight  per  cent;  yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to 
explain  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  But  you  explained  a  moment  ago  that  the  duty 
was  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  stated  that  the  duty  averaged  on  our  class  of 
goods  from  75  per  cent  to  127  per  cent.  The  reason  that  that  clas- 
sification is  unfair  and  wrong  is  that  it  includes  in  that  general  clas- 
sification of  paper  not  otherwise  specified  a  lai^e  quantity  of  litho- 
^aphic  transfer  paper,  which  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  the  duty  on 
mat  figures  25  per  cent.  Our  duty  is  from  75  per  cent  to  127  per  cent. 
By  combining  Doth  of  them  it  bnngs  the  general  average  down  to  58 
pe^  cent,  which  the  Congressmen  can  not  see.  And  that  is  why  this 
IS,  but  it  is  a  general  average;  therefore  we  ask  that  the  lithographic 
transfer  paper  be  separately  enumerated.  The  importers  of  that  aass 
of  paper  are  satisfied  with  the  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound;  it  means  25 
per  cent  to  them;  but  if  it  is  separately  enumerated  the  classification 
of  the  customhouse  statistics^  will  show  just  exactly  what  we  import 
and  what  they  import.  Their  duty  is  25  per  cent  and  our  duty  is  a 
little  over  100  per  cent,  and  the  average  duty  is  about  58  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  mean  that  that  class  of  paper  is  worth  about 
three  times  as  much  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Although  it  is  listed  in  the  same  paragraph! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  although  it  is  listed  in  the  same  para^aph; 
there  is  injustice,  and  the  statistics  do  not  do  us  justice;  tney  do  not 
give  either  our  percentage  nor  their  percentage;  their  per  centums  is 
low,  ours  is  high,  and  the  average  is  58  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
three-fourths  of  the  different  items  we  used  to  ipaport  have  been  abso- 
lutely shut  out  and  there  are  no  importations  in  them. 

The  statistics,  or  the  census  of  the  Government  of  1910,  for  surface- 
coated  paper  manufactured  in  this  country  show  that  there  were  man- 
ufactured here  104,200  tons.  During  that  same  year  there  were 
imported  3,098  tons,  showing  a  total  consumption  of  107,298  tons  of 
surface-coated  paper.  We  estimate  that  the  consumption  in  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  is  110,000  tons.  There 
were  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  2,275  tons,  about  2 

Eer  cent.  It  was  very  small  under  the  Dingley  law,  about  4  per  cent; 
ut  the  domestic  manufacturers  were  very  loath  to  see  any  of  it  coming 
in  and  they  persuaded  you  to  raise  the  duty.  The  Importations  dur- 
ing the  most  favorable  years  of  the  Dingley  law  were  8,263,848  pounds. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  they  were  4,649,317  pounds,  show- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  importations  of  3,714,531  pounds.  We  esti- 
matOi  gentlemen^  that  if  you  will  adopt  the  schedule  we  propose  the 
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importations  will  increase  from  2,275  tons  to  about  10,000  tons,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  the 
revenue 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  What  do  jou  fix  the  consumption  of 
that  particular  papa*  in  this,  country  at  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  consumption  is  about  110,000  tons;  and  that 
the  revenue  that  will  be  produced  will  be  about  $1,500,000,  whereas 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  revenue  was  $277,585. 

I  have  distributed  this  brief  amongst  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reason  that  I  have  some  samples  in  the  back  of  the 
paper  which  will  illustrate  to  you  very  clearly  the  kind  of  papers  we 
are  talking  about,  and  if  you  will  look  at  sample  No.  5  jrou  will  see 
that  there  is  a  domestic  friction  glazed-paper.  This  paper  is  produced 
after  it  is  coated  by  running  between  two  rolls,  the  upper  roll  running 
faster  than  the  lower  one,  producing  that  glazed  finish.  More  than 
half  of  the  paper  that  is  consumed  is  this  motion  glazed  paper,  that 
can  not  be  imported,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  make  it  on  the 
other  side;  it  is  a  cneap  paper,  and  it  is  sold  in  this  country  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  ream  for  the  widte  paper  and  $1.75  a  ream 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  You  say  that  because  of  its  cheapness 
it  can  not  be  imported  from  abroad  t 

Mr.  Williams.  It  can  not  be  imported,  because  the  forei^  mills 
do  not  make  it;  they  make  a  better  article  at  the  same  price,  or  a 
Uttle  higher  price.  More  than  half  of  the  paper  that  is  used  in  cover- 
ing paper  boxes  is  this  cheap  friction  glazed  paper. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  sample  No.  1  in  my 
brief.  There  is  what  we  call  the  flint  glazed  paper.  We  have  figured 
out  the  exact  labor  cost  on  a  ream  oi  this  paper,  viz,  we  have  taken 
the  figures  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  wnich  they  submitted  in 
their  orief  of  September  21.  1908,  and  published  in  public  hearing 
of  the  Si?:tieth  Congress,  volume  6,  page  6099.  We  are  taking  their 
fimires,  to  be  absolutely  fair  with  tnem.  They  give  the  percoitage 
of  labor  cost  in  a  ream  of  paper  as  21.8  per  cent.  Taking  ^eir  own 
fibres,  $2.25  for  flint  paper  makes  the  labor  cost  on  a  ream  of  ^at 
flmt  paper  49  cents. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thirty-nine  per  cent,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  39  cents  is  the  excess  of  labor  cost.  The 
actual  labor  cost  is  49  cents,  and  their  own  figures  of  the  foreign  labor 
cost  are  10  cents;  deducting  the  foreign  cost  from  the  domestic  cost 
gives  an  excess  of  cost  of  the  domestic  labor  over  foreign  labor  of 
39  cents  per  ream.  And  we  are  asked  to  pay  a  duty  of  $1.35  a  reMn 
to  protect  that  39  cents.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
there  is  absolutely  none  of  it  imported. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Has  the  high  tariff  which  you  speak  of,  which  has 
prohibited  the  importation,  caused  the  value  of  that  class  of  paper 
to  increase  to  the  consumers  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  has 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  About  35  cents  a  ream. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  has  the  value  of  that  I>aper  to  the  con- 
sumer increased  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  t 

Mr.  Williams.  About  35  cents  a  ream;  from  25  cents  to  35  cMits. 
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Mr.  FoBPNET.  Is  that  geniDraliy  so  of  the  entire  paper  manufac- 
tured ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  •  The  box  makero  are  represented  here, 
about  2,000  of  them,  and  they  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  mean  generally,  on  all  classes  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  true  with  tne  list  all  along;  the  cost  has  been 
increased  through  the  action  of  Congress;  the  money  is  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  2,000  paper-box  manufacturers  and  put  into  the  pockets 
of  nve  to  eight  domestic  manufactiurers. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  thought,  my  friend,  you  said  all  paper  has  ad- 
vanced in  price ! 

Mr.  WnjjAMs.  I  say  of  this  dass  of  paper  we  sell. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  thought  you  said  all  jdnds  of  paper  manufactured  t 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  kinds  of 
paper  manufactured.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  paper  that  we  import, 
and  we  know  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  this  paper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  know  that  the  tariff  law  of  1909  caused 
that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Are  you  positive  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  positive  about  it;  I  have  paid  the  bills;  I  buy 
from  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  from  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  your  cost  of  production  increased  any  since 
that  time  ? . 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  you  are  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  manufacturer.  *I  am  a  jobber. 
I  will  say 

The  CHAiBBfAN  (interposing).  Your  time  is  up.  Are  there  any 
further  questions  t 

Mr.  Williams.  You  gentlemen  have  taken  up  so  much  of  my  time 
in  asking  questions  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  finish.  If  you  will 
give  me  just  a  minute 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  have  tried  to  allow  you,  as  far  as 
I  could,  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  asking  you  questions. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  simply  want  to  dose.  I  just  want  to  ask  that  the 
committee  give  us  an  ad  valorem  dutv,  instead  of  a  specific  duty,  for 
the  reason  that  the  specific  duty  hides  a  great  many  jokers,  which 
persons  not  in  the  business  will  not  understand.  I  want  it  dear  and 
plain,  so  that  everybody  who  refi»rds  the  duty  as 

Mr.  FoBi>NEY  (interposing).  You  think  that  if  the  Payne  law  was 
amended  as  you  suggest,  no  jokers  could  creep  in.  do  you  t 

Mr.  Williams,  f  do  not  think  they  could,  if  the  Government  is 
active  and  has  their  agents  in  the  foreign  countries,  who  know  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  generally  so  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  in 
the  tariff  law  1 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  except  the 
paper  business. 

iir.  FoBDNBY.  Then  you  do  not  know,  because  the  paper  busiuess 
is  not  on  that  basis  ? 

M^.  Williams.  What  is  that  I 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  do  not  know  whether  jokers  would  or  would 
not  creep  in,  because  it  is  not  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  now  t 

Mr.  Welliams.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  (jreep  in. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  these  duties  are  compound  duties  and  are 
rates  levied  both  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  to  that  specific  rates 
on  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  so,  and  they  are  put  in  there  on  purpose, 
so  that  heavy  papers  caii  not  come  m  at  all;  and  they  are  put  in 
there  for  that  purpose.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  for  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  we  want  a  duty  which  is  competitive  and 
not  prohibitive,  and  that  we  want  a  duty  on  this  paper,  which  is  raw 
material  for  2,000  paper-box  manufacturers — a  duty  ,that  wiU  give 
the  Government  over  $1,000,000  more  income  and  will  save  the 
paper-box  makers  over  $1,000,000. 

A&.  FoRDNET.  If  the  duty  was  so  low  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  go  out  of  business  it  would  not  make  a  par- 
ticle of  difference  to  you^  would  it  ? 

'Mi.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  would,  because  there  is  not  a  domestic 
manufacturer  that  does  not  manufacture  other  things  besides  flint 
glazed  paper.    These  papers  are  a  side  issue  with  them. 

Mr.  FORD.NEY.  Well,  so  far  as  "your  side  issue"  is  concerned,  it 
woiJd  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  you  bought  it  abroad 
or  boud^t  it  in  this  country,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  out  as  an  American  citizen  I  want  to  be 
free  to  buy  my  goods  wherever  I  want. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  your  profits  t 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  can  make  just  as  much  profit  from  the 
domestic  manufacturer  as  from  the  foreign  manufacturer.  ^  But  the 

J)aper-box  manufacturers  want  to  buy  some  of  their  covering  paper 
rom  abroad. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  in  asking  for  a  duty  that  would  curtail  the 
wages  of  the  workingman,  you  ai*e 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  duty  that  would  curtail 
their  wages. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  lower  price  would  first  of  all  have  to  come  out 
of  the  laboring  man's  pocket,  because 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  I  think  the  laboring  man  is  weU  able 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  He  was  in  1906,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  were  on  earth  at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  set  forth  your  views  on  rates  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  item,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.    I  thank  the  committee. 
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BtiEP  SuBMiTTBD  BT  Charles  W.  Williams  &  Go.,  OF  Nbw  Yobk  Gitt,  Recom- 

MXNDINO  THAT  DUTY  ON  SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS  BB   REDUCED. 

The  present  tariff  law  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  411.  Papers  witn  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  five  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  or  with  gelatine  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or 
printed,  five  cents  per  pouna  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers,  including 
wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pat- 
tern, or  diaracter,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise,  but  not  by  lithographic 
process,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  if  embossed,  or  whoUy  or  partly  covered 
with  metal  or  its  solution  or  with  gelatin  or  flock  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
or  its  solutions,  add  weighing  less  than  fifteen  pounds  per  ream  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  sheets,  on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents 
per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  and  grease- 
proof and  imitation  parchment  papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and  rendered 
transparent,  or  partially  so,  by  wnatever  name  known,  two  cents  per  pound  and  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  greaseproof  and  imitation  parchment  papers,  not 
q)ecially  provided  for  in  this  section  by  whatever  name  known,  two  cents  per  pound 
and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bags,  envelopes,  printed  matter  other  tnan  litho- 
graphic and  all  other  articles  composed  wholl>r  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  forcing 
papers,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  cov- 
ers with  any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  five  cents  a  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  iJbiimenized  or  sensitizea  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  thirt^r  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  papers  for  albumenizing, 
sensitizinff,  Daryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or  solar  printmg  processes,  three  cents 
perpound  and  ten  per  centum  aa  valorem.*' 

^  ask  that  the  tariff  act  be  amended  by  making  a  rate  on  surface-coated  paper  not 
specially  provided  for  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  witii 
metal  or  its  solutions  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed  30  per  cent  ad 
vdorem;  if  suitable  for  lithographic  transfers  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  accomplish  this  we  ask  that  section  411  be  amended  to  read: 

"Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  or 
witn  eelatine  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if 
suitaole  for  lithographic  transfer  purposes,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parch- 
ment papers,  and  maseproof  and  imitation  parchment,  papers  which  have  been 
Buperc^endeired  and  rendered  transparent,  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  grease-proof  and  imitation 
parchment  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  by  whatever  name  known, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bap,  envelopes,  printed  matter 
other  than  litno^phic,  and  all  other  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
any  of  the  foresomg  papers^  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this  section,  and  all  boxes  of 
paper,  or  wood  covered  with  any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  five  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  and  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise 
surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  as  valorem;  plain  basic 
papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  baryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or  solar 
pnnting  processes,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

EXPLANATORY. 

Your  petitioners  are  and  have  been  for  several  years  wholesale  jobbers  and  im- 
porters m  surfiace-coatedpapers  used  almost  entirely  by  paper-box  manufacturers  for 
covering  paper  boxes.  We  buy  all  of  the  paper  classified  in  this  petition  from  foreign 
mills,  ana  luso  from  domestic  mills,  so  that  we  know  exactly  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacturers'  selling  prices,  and  are  fully  aware  of  all  the  conditions  affecting 
and  controlling  the  trade. 

We  ask  that  the  clause  ''Papers,  including  wrapping  papers  with  the  surface  decor- 
ated or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  cnaracter,  whether  produced  in 
the  pulp  or  otherwise,  but  not  by  lithographic  process,  A\  cents  a  pound  "  be  omitted. 
This  clause  was  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to 
keep  out  a  certain  fancy  paper  of  which  he  produces  about  5  tons  a  year.  It  suc- 
ceeaed  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  enormous  quantities  of  fancy  loraft  wrapping 
paper,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  effect  at  all. 
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But  the  wording  is  ao  explicit  that  the  appraiaera  had  no  option  but  were  compelled 
to  apply  the  rate  of  4^  cents  per  pound  on  a  3-cent  wrapping  paper,  a  thin^  that  do- 
mestic manu^turers  never  intended.  We  also  ask  that  the  clause  '* Provided,  That 
paper  whoUy  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  and  weighing  less  than  15 
pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  25  inches  ehall  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  "  be  omitted.  This  clause  is  amply  covered 
by  changing  the  auty  entirely  to  ad  valorem;  namely,  by  placing  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions. 

We  wish  at  the  outset  to  state  that  the  papers  which  can  be  imported  under  the 
very  general  classification  of  ''Paper  with  coated  sur&ice  or  surfaces"  are  practically 
all  divided  between  sur&ce-coated  paper  for  box  purposes  and  paper  for  lithographic 
transfer  purposes.  Lithoeraphic  transfer  paper  is  very  expensive  and  the  present 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  the  equivalent  of  25  per  cent  aid  valorem.  They  sell  in 
Germany  at  $20  per  ream  of  100  pounds,  which  at  5  cents  per  pounc^  makes  $5  duty  or 
25  per  cent.  Tlus  paper  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose 
of  revenue  we  believe  all  importers  are  willing  to  let  the  duty  on  this  paper  remain 
the  same  as  at  present,  but  prefer  it  to  be  expressed  as  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per 
cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Customs  Department  of  the  Government,  does  not 
separate  the  lithog^phic  transfer  paper  from  the  ordinary  sur&ce^oated  paper  used 
for  covering  paper  boxes.  We,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  having  accurate  statistics, 
adc  that  the  litnographic  transfer  paper  be  separately  enumerated  and  that  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  be  miuie  on  this  item. 

The  sur^e-coated  papers  for  covering  paper  boxes  under  thepresent  duty  have  a 
q>ecific  and  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.  We  ask  that  it  all  he 
rnade  entirely  ad  valorem,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  computed  and  that  any  one  will 
know  exactly  what  the  duty  means  in  relation  to  the  value.  The  duties  on  these 
papers  as  paid  under  the  present  tari£f  in  actual  practice  amount  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  from  75  per  cent  to  127  per  cent  most  of  the  items  bearing  a  prohibitive 
duty.  The  Government  figures  by  combining  in  the  one  total,  lithop^raphic  transfer 
paper  and  glazed  and  other  papers  for  paper  boxes  show  an  average  of  58  per  cent,  but 
oecause  of  improper  and  inadequate  classification,  the  Government  figures  regard- 
ingimportations  are  misleading  and  not  a  correct  guide  for  either  claaas  of  goods. 

We  estimate  the  total  consumption  of  surface  coated  papers,  domestic  and  foreign, 
for  covering  paper  boxes  and  for  lithographic  transfer  purposes  in  the  United  States 
at  60,000,000  ]>ounds  and  for  books,  catalogues,  and  printing  purposes  160,000,000 
pounds.  The  importation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  only  4,549,328 
pounds,  and  the  duty  collected  on  the  same  was  only  $277,585.  We  estimate  the 
mcrease  of  the  importations  under  the  proposed  duty  will  be  15,000,000  pounds  upon 
which  increase  duty  would  be  paid  amounting  to  $1,120,000;  thus  not  only  increas- 
ing the  income  of  the  Government,  but  also  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  cost  of  a 
raw  material  for  making  paper  boxes  over  $1,000,000  and  therefore  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  still  protecting  American  capital  and  labor. 

REASONS  FOR   RBOUCnON. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  a  reduction  of  these  tariff  rates  is  to  make  the  tariff 
competitive  and  not  prohibitive  and  to  provide  more  revenue  for  the  Government. 

The  tariff  to  be  fair  to  everyone  must  be  competitive;  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  rate 
which  will  allow  the  importer  to  get  his  paper  in  open  competition  with  the  paper  man- 
ufturtured  here.  After  reducing  the  duty  as  we  propose,  we  have  still  remainmg  suffi- 
cient duty,  much  more  than  enough,  to  protect  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
American  labor. 

Our  further  reason  for  recommending  the  change  from  a  "specific  rate  "  and  a  com- 
bination of  a  **  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate  "  to  a '*  flat  ad  valorem  rate  "  is  that  the  tariff 
may  be  clear,  certain,  and  free  from  ambiguity.  By  combining  the  two,  the  domestic 
manufacturers  have  ingeniously  contrived  by  means  of  the  rates  and  the  wording  of 
the  present  tariff  to  prohibit  from  importation  a  large  percentage  of  various  kinds  of 
paper  formerly  imported  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Surface-coated  papers  are  manufactured  by  two  processes — a  * 'flint"  process  and  i 
"friction"  process.  The  "flint"  finish  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  paper  after  it  is 
coated  with  a  flint  stone.  The  "friction"  finish  is  produced  by  running  the  coated 
paper  between  two  rollers,  the  one  roller  running  faster  than  the  other,  thus  producing 
a  naxed  surface. 

The  friction  glazed  surface  coated  paper,  which  amounts  to  about  one-half  of  the 
paper  uaed  for  paper-box  coverings,  are  manufactured  so  cheaply  in  this  country 
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by  our  greatly  impioyed  procenes  tbat  the  foreign  mills  can  not  possibly  compete 
with  our  mills.    (See  attaoLed  sample  marked  No.  5.) 

On  the  white  flint  glazed  jpaper  under  the  present  law  and  under  the  Dingley  law 
there  have  never  been  any  importations  of  any  consequence. 

On  Uie  colored  flint  glaa&ed,  embossed,  and  metal-coated  papers  competition  existed 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  Dingley  law.  The  average  pnce  of  the  papers  was  about 
85  cents  per  ream;  leas  to  the  consumer  than  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  the  domestic  manuiactiirers  were  in  a  very 
prospeious  condition. 

Of  the  surface-coated  papers  that  can  be  imported  in  competition  with  the  domestic 
goods,  if  this  proposed  change  is  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  all  may  be  accu- 
rately classified  as  follows: 

No.  1,  white  flint  glazed  paper. 

No.  2,  colored  flint  glazea  paper. 

No.  3,  embossed  surface-coated  paper. 

No.  4,  metal-ooated  paper. 

Samples  of  each  variety  are  attached  hereto  and  similarly  marked. 

We  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  each  of  these  items  under  three  headings: 

M  The  present  tariff,  (b)  the  Dingley  law,  and  (c)  the  duty  we  propose. 

We  place  them  in  this  order  for  the  reason  that  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
present  or  Payne  tariff  is  higher  than  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  was  already  excessively 
iiigh>  and  our  proposed  rate  is  more  just  than  the  Dingley  rates. 

NO.  1.  WHTTB  nXNT  GLAZED  PAPER. 


About  40  per  cent  of  all  the  flint  glazed  paper  used  ia  white  flint  glazed.  It  weighs 
30  per  cent  neavier  than  the  colored  flint  glazed.  It  can  not  be  made  lighter.  The 
present  duty  (5  cents  per  pound)  is  an  equivalent  of  127  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  is 
prohibitive.  Even  under  the  Dinsiejr  law  which  averaged  80  per  cent  Uie  duty  was 
prohibitive  and  practically  none  of  this  paper  was  even  then  imported. 

To  make  the  imported  white  flint  competitive,  we  advocate  the  duty  of  60  per 
c«it  ad  valorem.  White  flint  costs  to  manufacture  here  lees  than  the  colored  flmt, 
and  the  duty  should  therefore  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the  colored,  whereas  it  is  now 
30  per  cent  higher.  This  shows  the  evil  of  the  specific  duty,  whidi  was  purposely 
put  in  to  absolutely  shut  out  this  class  of  i)aper. 

(a)  Pr&ent  duty  of  5  eenU  per  pound. — Cost  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  11.06  per  ream 
(basis,  SCO  sheets,  size  20  by  ^  inches,  weighing  27  pounds).  Inity,  11.35  per  ream, 
equal  to  127  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cost  of  cases,  ocean  freight,  insurance,  cartage, 
consular  fees,  customhouse  brokerage,  etc.,  20  cents  per  ream.  Total,  12.61  per  ream. 
Domestic  white  flint  sells  at  $1.90  to  $2  per  ream.   The  duty  is  plainly  urohibitive. 

(h)  Dingley  tariff  of  ti  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  f .  o.  b.  port, 
11.06  per  ream.  Duty,  $0.84  per  ream,  equal  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cost  of  cases, 
ocean  freight,  etc.,  20  cents  per  ream.  Total,  12.10  per  ream.  Domestic  flints  sell 
at  11.90  to  |2  per  ream.   This  duty  was  also  prohibitive. 

(e)  Proposea  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  $1.06  per 
ream.  Dtity  $0.53  per  ream.  Cost  of  cases,  ocean  freight,  etc.,^  cents  per  ream. 
Total,  $1.79  per  ream.  The  importers  after  paying  10  per  cent  overhead  expenses, 
comprising  storage^  selling,  delivery,  insurance  and  office  maintenance,  could  just 
about  meet  domestic  manufacturers  *  price  on  a  competitive  basis. 

NO.  2.  COLORED  PUNT  GLAZED  PAPEB. 

'Rob  is  the  only  flint  glazed  paper  which  is  to-day  imported  on  anything  like  a 
competitive  basia,  but  on  account  of  the  high  duty  the  quantity  is  fast  diminishing 
to  the  vanishing  point.  The  margin  is  now  so  narrow  that  importers  can  not  afford  to 
handle  it. 

(a)  Present  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound. — Cost  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  $1.06  per  ream 
(basis  600  sheets  size  20  by  24  incnes  weighing  20  pounds).  Duty  $1  equal  to  94  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Cost  of  cases,  ocean  frei^t,  insurance,  cartage,  consular  fees, 
customhouse  brokerage,  etc..  15  cents  per  ream.  (This  cost  ia  5  cents  less  than  on 
white  flint  as,  because  of  its  lighter  weight,  more  reams  of  colored  flint  can  be  packed 
in  each  case).  Total  $2.21  per  ream.  Domestic  flints  sell  at  $2.25  per  ream.  The 
maigin  to  importer's  profit  and  expenses  is  not  enough  to  pay  to  handle. 

{ijIHngley  tariff  oft\  cents  per  pound  and  16  per  cent  ad  valorem.— Cost  f.  o.  b. 
foreign  port,  $1.06  per  ream.    Duty  $0.65  per  ream,  equal  to  61  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
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Oo0tofca0eB,oc«anfre]^t,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ream.  Total,  $1.86  per  ream.  Domeedc 
Uinta  sold  imder  the  Dmgley  law  at  ^  per  ream,  which  left  the  miporter  not  enoo^ 
margin  to  pay  hie  overhobd  expenses. 

(c)  ProjH>8ed  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  vdloretn. — Cost  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  $1.06  per 
ream.  Duty  $0.63  per  ream.  Cost  of  cases,  ocean  freight,  etc.^  15  cents  per  ream. 
Total,  $1.74  per  ream.  Domestic  flints  were  sold  under  the  Dingley  law  at  $2  per 
ream  and  on  this  basis  the  importers,  after  paying  10  per  cent  for  overhead  expenses^ 
could  just  meet  the  domestic  manufacturers  on  a  c<Mnpetittve  basis. 

NO.  8.  BKBOBSBD  SUBVACS-OOATBD  PAPBB8. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  slipx>ed  into  the  present  tariff  under  the  same  duty  as 
the  metal-coated  jpapers  the  woros  ''or  if  emboesed  or  printed,"  thus  throwing  this 
dasB  of  goods,  which  were  imported  in  limited  quantities  under  the  Dmgley  law,  into 
the  prombitive  class.  The  present  high  duty  has  absolutely  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  embossed  papers,  for  the  reason  that  a  suiface-coated  paper  suitable  for  emboss- 
ing must  weigh  50  per  cent  heavier  than  the  sur&ce-coated  paper  which  is  not  em- 
bossed. 

(a)  Present  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  f .  o.  b.  foreign 
pent  $2.75  per  ream  (basis  480  sheets,  size  20  by  24  inches,  weighing  31  pounds). 
Duty  $2.10  per  ream,  equal  to  76  per  cent.  Cost  of  cases,  ocean  freiimt,  insurance^ 
cartage,  consular  fees,  customhouse  Drokerage,  etc.,  20  cents  per  ream.  Totied,  $5.05  per 
ream.  Domestic  manufacturers  sell  embossed  papers  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  ream. 
Foreign  importaticm  is  prohibited. 

(&)  Dingt^  tariff  of  t^  cent*  per  pound  and  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  f.  o.  b.  foi^ 
eign  port  $2.75  per  ream.  Duty  $1.19  per  ream,  equal  to  50  per  cent.  Cost  of  cases, 
ocean  freight,  etc.,  20  cents  per  ream.  Total,  $4.14  per  ream.  Domestic  manu^turen 
sold  embcased  papers  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  ream. 

Competition  existed  only  on  the  hi^est  grades. 

(e)  Proposed  tariff  of  90  per  cent  ad  valorem.— Qo^  f .  o.  b.  port  $2.75  per  ream.  Duty 
$0.83  per  ream.  Cost  of  cases^  ocean  freight,  etc.^  20  cents  per  ream.  Total,  $3.78 
per  ream.  On  this  basis  the  importers,  after  paying  overhead  expenses  amounting 
to  10  per  cent,  could  meet  the  domestic  maniifacturere  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  then 
only  on  Uie  ikigher  grades.  On  the  lower  ^pnides  of  embossed  papers  the  importen 
could  not  compete  even  if  the  duty  was  entirely  removed. 

'NO.  4.  METAIrCOATBD  PAFBB8. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  paper  imported  under  this  heading  is  imitation  a»per  and 
imitation  tin-foil,  used  for  edging  paper  boxes.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  there  was 
some  competition  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  goods,  but  since  1909  the  domes- 
tic manu»cturers  have  reduced  their  prices,  so  that  the  importers  can  not  now  com- 
pete with  them,  even  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  the  Dingley  tariff  rate.  It  can  very 
easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of  these  goods  is  prohibited,  and  in 
conseouence  it  has  practically  ceased. 

(a)  Present  duty  of  5  cents  per  T^ndaxid  to 'lucent  ad  valorem.--^^ 
foreign  port,  $1.65  per  ream  fbasis  480  sheets,  size  20  by  24  inches,  weighing  19  pounds); 
duty,  $1.28  per  ream,  equal  to  77)  per  cent;  cost  of  cases,  ocean  freight,  insurance, 
cartage,  consular  fees,  customhouse  orokera^,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ream;  total,  $3.08 
per  ream.  Domestic  manufacturers  are  sellmg  these  goods  tonday  at  from  $2.67  to 
$2.81  net  per  ream.    Foreign  goods  are  excluded. 

(6)  Dingley  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  tO  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  of  goods  f .  o.  b. 
foreign  port,  $1.65  per  ream;  duty,  $0.90  per  ream,  equal  to  54  per  cent;  cost  of  cases, 
ocean  freight,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ream;  total,  $2.70 per  ream.  Domestic  goods  weie 
sold  at  $2.67  to  $2.81.  The  importer  could  not  handle  these  goods  and  pay  his  over- 
head expenses. 

(e)  Proposed  tariff  of  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem. — Cost  of  goods  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  $1.65 
per  ream;  duty,  $0.50  per  ream;  cost  of  cases,  ocean  mig^t,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ream; 
total,  $2.30  per  ream.  Domestic  goods  are  selling  to-day  at  $2.67  to  $2.81  net  per 
ream.  Adding  10  per  cent  (which  is  a  conservative  estimate — ^it  is  actually  about  20 
per  cent)  for  overhead  expenses,  leaves  the  importers  a  chance  to  meet  domestic 
manufacturers  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  surfiac»«oated  paper  ^diich  is  used  most  laigelv  in  what  is  called  enameled 
book  or  wood-cut  paper.  These  goods  are  not  imported^  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
be  made  cheaper  m  this  country  than  in  foreign  countries,  and  there  would  need  be 
no  duty  at  all  on  this  class  of  goods.    However,  we  are  putting  it  on  the  ad  valorem 
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bttiB  of  60  per  cent,  which  certaizily  need  cause  no  wony  to  any  American  manu- 
facturer. 

According  to  the  decennial  censuB  taken  in  1910  there  mm  manniactured  in  this 
cmmtry  dnrmg  the  yeu  1909  coated  paper  of  all  kinds  aggregating;  104,200  tons.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year  there  waa  imported,  according  to  the  statuticB  of  the  custom- 
house,  3,098  tone.  The  importation  unaer  the  most  favorable  vear  of  the  Dingley 
law,  namely,  year  ending  June  90,  1907,  was  4,182  tons,  and  at  least  690  tons  of  this 
was  a  c]afls  of  x)aper  which  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  under  the  worst  possible  view  that  can  be  taken  oi  the  Dingley  tariff  out  of 
107,298  tone  consumed  here  there  were  104,200  tons  manufactured  in  this  country, 
ind  only  3,098  tons  imported  in  the  year  19(^. 

Under  a  tariff  law  made  wholly  ad  valorem,  as  we  propose,  we  estimate  a  consump- 
tion of  110,000  tons,  ci  which  100,000  tons  would  be  manunctured  in  this  country, 
and  10,000  tons,  or  one-tenth  of  the  consumption,  imported,  and  all  domestic  manu- 
factnren  would  still  do  a  good  business,  over  $1,000,000  added  to  the  income  of  the 
Government  and  another  f  1,000,000  saved  to  Ihe  xreat  consuming  public. 

The  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1909,  were  6,195,8(X2  pounds,  and  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  were  4,649,317  pounds,  a  decrease  of  1,646,985  pounds. 
Hm  customhouse  statistics  are  as  follows: 


Y6tf. 


WhoOvor 

ooYered 
with  metal 

or  its 
solntftons. 


Sur&oft- 

ooated 

paper  not 

spiedally 

proTided 

for. 


Total 

coated 
papers 


no. 

19M. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
190S. 
1900. 

ino. 

1911. 

ins. 


1,360,110 
1,186,487 
1,006,167 
1,200,6S1 
1,880,783 
1,323,128 
1,684,781 
1,761,127 
1,407,178 
1,085,178 


PMMUb. 

4,087,646 

4,861,150 

8,801,067 

4,486,066 

6,883,166 

4,635.666 

4,610,621 

8,862.724 

8,070,830 

8,464,143 


PoaiMlt. 

6,806,756 
6,637,637 
4,967,314 
6,606,736 
8,263,848 
6,058,683 
6,196,303 
6,618,851 
6,878,008 
4,6«,817 


According  to  the  figures  of  the  eig^t  domestic  manufacturers  (see  tariff  hearings. 
00th  Gong.,  vol.  6,  p.  6099),  the  item  of  labor  in  America  is  21.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  and  the  item  of  labor  in  Europe  ia  9  per  cent  of  the  cost.  A  cablegram  January 
13, 1913,  Bent  us  from  the  laigest  mill  in  Europe,  states  that  their  labor  cost  on  a  ream 
d  flint  paper  is  15  per  cent,  and  on  embossed  papen  and  metalrcoated  papers  it  is  10 
per  cent.  However,  taking  the  domestic  manufacturer's  own  figures,  tne  result  is  as 
ioUowB  on  one  ream  of  paper: 


Ezeeai  labor  cost  (domestio  over  foreign) 

Propoaed  duty 

DotyoflMT 

Daty  011907 
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Colored 

En- 

flint 

'  flint 

bossed 

paper, 
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papers, 
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P« 

ream. 

ream. 

ream. 

80.89 

$0.39 

ta03 

.63 

.53 

.83 

.84 

.66 

1.19 

1.36 

1.00 

3.10 

Ifetal- 
ooated 
paper, 
per 
ream. 


80.40 

.60 

.90 

1.38 


To  get  the  above  table  we  have  taken  the  American  flint  papers  at  $2.25  per  ream, 
21.8  per  cent  of  which  is  49  cents,  and  subtracted  the  European  labor  cost,  namely,  9 
per  cent  of  their  price,  which  equals  10  cents  per  ream,  and  tne  result  is  39  cents  excess 
per  ream  paid  American  labor  on  flint  papers.  On  embossed  papers  we  take  an  average 
cost  of  %i  per  ream,  21.8  per  cent  of  which  equals  87  cents  per  ream,  the  American 
labor  cost.  Subtimcting  the  European  labor  cost,  namely,  9  per  cent  on  12.75,  equaling 
25  cents  per  ream,  and  we  have  62  cents  per  ream  excess  paid  American  labor.  On 
metal-coated  paper,  take  the  American  cost  at  $2.50  per  ream,  21.8  per  cent  equals  55 
cents  labor  cost.  Subtracting  (11.65  at  9  per  cent)  15  cents  European  lalxHr  cost,  we 
have  40  cents  per  ream  excess  labor  ooet  per  ream. 
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BUMMAmT. 

We  ask  that  all  duties  on  suiface-coated  papers  be  placed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

We  ask  that  sur&ce-coated  papers  be  separately  classified  as  hereinbefore  enumerated, 
so  that  hereafter  the  sladstica  regarding  importations  may  be  of  value  in  adjusting 
rates. 

We  ask  that  we,  as  importers,  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  with  domestic 
manufacturers  after  allowing  f<»r  the  cheaper  labor  cost  of  Europe. 

We  ask,  if  the  duty  on  tne  raw  materials  used  by  the  dcxnesdc  manufacturers  is 
reduced  bv  this  proposed  new  tariff  act,  that  a  corresponding  reduction  be  made  from 
the  ad  valorem  rates  we  have  suggested,  so  that  the  basis  of  competition  may  be 
maintained. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  <m  sur^M^e-coated  pap«r  for  covering  paper  boxes,  which  is  raw 
material  for  2,000  paper-box  manufacturers  in  this  count^,  be  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
hibitive dasB  and  placed  on  a  competitive  basis,  thus  savinf  over  12,000,000  annually 
to  the  .\merican  consumer,  namely,  $1,000,000  direct  in  the  lower  price  of  his  goods,  at 
the  same  time  adding  $1,000,000  to  the  income  of  the  Government. 

We  ask  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  so  that  the  American  public  may  have 
the  choice  of  purchasing  either  foreign  or  domestic  papers  without  oeing  penalized 
by  an  excessively  high  price  in  the  event  that  it  may  wish  to  purchase  any  foreign 
paper. 

Bespectlully  submitted. 

Oharlbs  W.  Williams  A  Co., 
By  Chablks  W.  Wn.rjAMii. 


SUFPLBMBNTAL  BbIBT  OF  ChABLBS  W.   WiLLIAMS  &  Co. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Jantuary  t7,  1913. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chaimum  Committee  on  Way$  and  Meant^ 

Houte  of  Repre9entaHveit  Waskington^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  wish  to  supplement  our  brief  of  Januarv  17,  1913,  by  stating  that 
we  fail,  after  looking  through  the  brief  submitted  by  tne  10  domestic  manu^ic^ 
turers  of  elazed  papers  to  find  any  facts  controverting  our  figures. 

In  looking  over  their  figuree  for  selling  expense,  namely,  54  cents  per  ream  for 
domestic  manu^turers  to  34  cents  for  the  foreign  manufacturer,  they  do  not  include 
the  large  selling  expense  incurred  by  foreign  manufacturers  when  selling  in  this 
country.  In  ^t.  the  figures  should  read  the  other  way  round,  as  it  takes  8  to  10 
weeks  after  an  order  is  taken  for  foreign  goods  before  they  can  be  delivered;  also  the 
importer  is  obliged  to  carry  enormous  stocks,  whereas  the  domestic  manufacturer  can 
fill  an  order  in  one  to  two  weeks. 

Also,  the  figures  as  r^ards  wages  are  incorrect,  as  they  put  down  excessive  wages 
for  themselves  and  put  down  the  wages  of  the  foreign  labor  at  34,  43,  and  48  cents, 
etc.,  whereas  the  facts  are  that  the  domestic  millB  employ  omsiderable  female  help, 
whereas  the  foreign  mills  do  not  employ  female  help  at  any  price,  and  the  male  help 
receives  at  the  lowest  90  cents  per  dav. 

Lest,  however,  the  domestic  manufacturers  in  some  subsequent  brief  may,  through 
more  exaggerated  stat^nents,  try  to  pursuade  you  to  keep  up  this  [Mreeent  prohibitive 
duty,  we  trust  you  will  call  upon  us  to  substantiate  our  figures,  which  we  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  do,  and  will  show  bills  upon  bills  to  prove  every  word  and  figure 
already  given  you. 

We  do  not  aeree  with  the  nine  iinporters  who  signed  Mr.  Herman  Staber's  brief 
that  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surmces,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  should  ^  as  low  as  35  per  cent; 
we  want  to  see  the  domestic  manufacturers  compete.  If  this  duty  is  50  per  cent  it 
will  be  about  right,  but  if  hieher  than  50  per  cent  importers  can  not  compete. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  the  Charles  Beck  Co.  that  paper  coated  with  metal  or 
itfl  solutions  should  go  as  low  as  20  per  cent,  but  it  should  not  be  mor«  than  30  per 
cent. 

We  want  to  see  this  Democratic  administration  a  success  and  do  not  want  to  see 
too  radical  a  chanse.  We  have  tried  in  our  fissures  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial 
to  both  foreign  ana  domestic  manufacturers.  If  too  low  a  duty  is  assessed,  the  domestic 
manufacturers  can  not  compete,  and  if  too  high  a  figure  is  named  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer can  not  compete.  Give  us  a  cc»npetitive  duty  and  thus  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. 
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In  our  brief  we  overlooked  a  pai>er  listed  under  the  surface-coated  papers  n.  s.  p.  f., 
at  5  cents  per  pound,  which  in  value  is  equal  to  about  half  of  the  importations  Id  this 
chsB,  namely,  jMitented  simplex  and  duplex  paper  for  printing  decalcomanias.  Of 
this  paper  tnere  was  imported  during  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1912,  about  1150,000 
wortn.  This  is  the  pa^r  which  is  used  largely  by  the  Meyercord  Co.,  and  which 
18  mentioned  in  the  orief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers, 
they  asking  to  have  it  put  on  the  free  list.  It  fgures  to-day  at  5  cents  per  poimd — 
about  44  per  cent  ad  valorem.    (See  their  brief  on  decalcomania  transfer  prints.) 

For  the  purpose  of  accurate  statistics  we  petition  that  this  paper  be  taken  out  of 
the  class  of  "paper  with  coated  surface  or  surftures  n.  s.  p.  V*  and  either  put  on  the 
free  list,  or,  if  a  duty  is  levied,  that  it  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  and  specially  enumerated 
by  itself. 

We  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  committee  in  order  to  make  a  fair  and 

I'ost  tariff  bill  that  will  not  shut  down  or  seriously  injure  domestic  manufacturers, 
mt  one  that  will  broaden  and  widen  jthem  and  one  that  will  put  a  stop  to  ''protec- 
tion run  mad";  that  will  give  us  competitive  instead  of  prohibitive  duties;  that  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  everybody  and  will  make  tnis  country  more  than  ever 
democratic — equal  rights  to  all  and  epedal  privileges  to  none. 
Youzs,  very  truly, 

Charles  W.  Williams  &  Co. 
By  Chables  W.  Willlams. 

TESTIKOHT  OF  GEOSOE  H.  TOHTKEBTS,  EEPBESEimifa  ITA- 
TIOHAI  FEDESATIOir  OF  PAPER  BOX  KAVUFACTXTEESS' 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  wish  to  file  a  corrected  brief  in  the  place  of  the 
one  I  filed  with  the  clerk  previous  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Hand  it  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  represent,  as  secretary,  the  National  Federation 
of  Paper  Box  Manufacturers,  which  comprises  three  territorial  organ- 
izations of  manufacturers,  covering  the  Western,  Central,  and  New 
England  States.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my  argument  rather 
short.  I  do  not  believe  it  rec^uires  very  much  amiment  on  our 
proposition.  Another  reason  is,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  in  his 
statement  made  and  brief  filed  this  morning,  has  practically  covered 
our  case. 

The  present  tariff  law  provides  as  follows : 

8bc.  411.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  5  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  coverea  with  metal  or  its  solutions 
(except  aa  hereinafter  provided)  or  with  gelatine  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  printed,  5 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centimi  ad  valorem;    *    *    * 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  act  be  amended  by  making  a  rate  on  surface 
coated  paper  not  specially  provided  for  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
it  wholj^^  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  or  with  gelatin 
or  flock,  or  ii  embossed  or  printed  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

By  amending  section  411  to  read  as  follows: 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section 
60  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  wholly  or  partly  coverea  with  metal  or  its  solutions  oi 
iriux  gektin  or  flock,  or  if  embossed  or  pnnted,  30  per  centimi  ad  valorem;    *    *    * 

Our  organization  represents  the  paper  box  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  who  use  these  papers  as  raw  materials. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  duty  that  will  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  the  foreign  ana  domestic  paper  manufacturers,  but 
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do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  oompdled  to  ps^  prices  based  on  a 
tariff  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture. 

At  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  Payne  Act  by  Congress  we 
protested  against  any  increase  in  the  duty,  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sffliate  restored  the  Diogley  rates  in  the  bilL  The  bill 
as  finally  passed,  however,  increased  the  rates  over  those  contained 
in  the  Congley  law  by  100  per  cent. 

The  fact  t£at  the  Senate  committee  complied  with  our  request  at 
that  time  we  feel  is  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  our 
position. 

At  that  time  we  predicted  that  if  the  duty  was  increased  the 
prices  on  domestic  friction  papers  which  are  not  imported  would  be 
raised  by  the  American  manufacturers,  and  that  prediction  has 
come  true,  as  not  only  were  the  prices  on  imported  papers  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  duty,  but  we  are  advised  by  our  members  that 
the  Ainerican  manufacturers  have  increased  prices  on  domestic 
friction  papers,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  25  cents  per  ream. 

As  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  these  papers,  tne  domestic  man- 
ufacturers in  their  statement  (see  tariff  hearing,  60th  Cong.,  vol.  6, 
p.  6099)  stated  that  the  item  of  labor  in  Europe  is  9  per  cent  of  the 
cost. 

Taking  the  figures  the  following  table  shows  the  result  figured  on 
1  ream  of  paper: 


labor  cost  (dooMStic  ow 
foreign). 


Proposed  dnty 
Duty  of  1897... 
DatyoflW?... 


Wbito  flint 
cents. 
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to.  53 

.« 
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I0l83 
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2.10 


coated  pHwr, 
per  ream,  40 
Its. 


10.60 
.90 

1.S 


To  get  the  above  table,  we  have  taken  the  American  flint  papers 
at  $2.25  per  ream,  21.8  per  cent  of  which  is  49  cents,  and  subtracted 
the  European  labor  cost — ^namely,  9  per  cent  of  their  price,  which 
equab  10  cents  per  ream,  and  the  result  is  39  cents  excess  per  ream 
paid  American  labor  on  flint  papers.  On  embossed  papers  we  take 
an  average  cost  of  S4  per  ream,  21.8  per  cent  of  wich  equals  87 
cents  per  ream,  the  American  labor  cost.  Subtracting  the  European 
labor  cost — namely^  9  per  cent  on  $2.75 — equaling  25  cents  per  ream 
excess  paid  American  labor.  On  metal-coated  paper,  take  the 
American  cost  at  $2.50  per  ream,  21.8  per  cent  equids  55  cents  labor 
cost.  Subtracting  ($1.65  at  9  per  cent)  15  cents  European  labor 
cost,  we  have  40  cents  per  ream  excess  labor  cost  per  ream. 

We  are  informed  by  the  importers  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
European  mill  on  a  ream  of  flint  papers  is  15  per  cent  instead  of  9 
per  cent,  and  on  embossed  papers  10  per  cent  instead  of  9  f>er  cent, 
which  would  make  the  comparison  even  more  favorable  to  our 
contention. 

As  to  the  revenue,  we  understand  from  the  imports,  it  decreased 
over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  in  1912  from  what  they  were  in  1909. 

We  believe  that  if  a  reasonable  duty  is  placed  on  these  papers  the 
imports  will  be  materially  increased  and  me  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  will  be  much  more  than  it  was  even  under  the  Dingley  rates 
as  the  consumption  is  increasing  steadily. 

Our  reasons  for  this  request  are: 

First.  The  rates  we  propose  amply  protect  the  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Second.  The  increase  in  the  duty  we  believe  has  only  resulted  in 
an  increased  cost  to  the  paper  box  manufacturers  on  both  imported 
and  American  papers  for  the  reason  that  in  the  shades  or  colors 
imported  the  .American  manufacturers  have  not  been  successful  in 
producing  as  good  papers  and  this  only  means  that  some  paper  is  stlQ 
importedTat  a  hi^he/cost  to  the  box  manufacturers,  except  that  by 
mcreasing  the  prices  of  imported  flintpapers  American  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  increase  the  price  of  fnction  papers  and  flint  papers, 
which  are  not  imported.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  me  net 
result  of  the  increase  of  tariff  has  been  that  the  paj)er-box  manufac- 
turers have  been  obliged  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  imported 
papers  and  a  proportionate  increased  price  for  domestic  papers. 

Third.  We  oeheve  the  facts  show  the  American  manufacturers 
were  making  a  fair  profit  on  their  investments  under  the  old  Dingley 
rates. 

Fourth.  We  believe  the  duty  should  be  reduced  so  that  we  might 
use  the  better  quality  of  imported  paper  at  a  reasonable  price,  andso 
that  the  competition  of  importers  would  not  permit  the  raising  of 
prices  unreasonably  by  the  American  manufacturers. 

Fifth.  We  believe  the  fact  that  when  the  Pajme  bill  was  under 
consideration,  die  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  in  considering 
said  bill  agreed  with  us  at  that  time,  and  the  Senate  committee 
amended  tne  House  bill  by  restoring  the  Dingley  rates,  is  almost 
conclusive  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  our  position.  The  higher 
rates  were,  however,  again  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  conference  com- 
ndttee,  at  which  time  we  nad  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
question. 

As  to  an  estimate  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  imports  which 
might  r^ult  from  this  modification,  would  say  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  any  accurate  information,  but  believe  that  the  imports  will  be 
increased  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  increased  without  mate- 
rial injuiy  to  the  American  manufacturers,  and  give  justice  to  the 
paper  dox  manufacturers. 

Mr.  LoKGWOBTH.  Are  you  asking  a  decrease  in  the  present  rate 
of  duty » 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  in  the  case  of  surface-coated  paper. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Are  you  asking  for  a  decrease  m  the  duty  on 
your  finished  product) 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  want  to  leave  that  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  not  considered  that  matter. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  have  a  protective  duty  now,  have  you  not, 
of  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  1 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  represent  the  paper-box  manufacturers,  the 
people  that  are  P^T^g  this  extra  duty. 

Mr.  LfONGWOBTH.  The  duty  on  paper  boxes  is  5  cents  per  pound 
and  30  per  cmt  ad  valorem.    You  are  asking  that  the  duty  on  the 
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product  you  buy  be  reduced  and  that  the  duty  on  your  finished  prod- 
uct be  left  where  it  is  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  are  not  asking  that  the  other  be  left  where  it 
is.    We  have  not  considered  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  would  not  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  it 
reduced  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  would  be  willing  if  it  figured  on  the  same  basis; 
a  duty  that  would  protect  us  between  the  European  labor  cost  and 
the  American  labor  cost. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  willing  to  take  a  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  it  was  fair — on  the  same  basis  that  we  are  asking 
for  a  decrease. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Why  did  you  not  ask  for  it  in  your  brief! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  not  considered  the  matter;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  f  act,  the  importation  of  paper  boxes  is  practically  prohibited 
by  the  great  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Ix>NGWORTH.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  the  committee 
remove  the  duty  on  your  finished  product  provided  it  would  reduce 
the  duty  on  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  would  be  willing  to  have  the  committee  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do  not  want  laigdy  increased  protection 
on  your  product! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  the  importation  of  paper  boxes  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  is  hardly  worth  very  much 
consideration,  for  tine  reason  that  the  bulk  of  paper  boxes — ^these 
being  stiff,  set-up  boxes  and  not  folding  boxes — ^m  great  measuie 
prevents  importation  on  account  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  have  them  placed 
on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Y^sir;  practically. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Will  you  state  that  before  the  conmiiitteet 

Mr.  Ansbisrrt.  He  has  just  stated  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No,  he  said  "  practically." 

Mr.  Ansberrt.  Oh,  1  did  not  hear  tiiat. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  willing  to  make  the  statement  now 
before  this  committee  that  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  your  finished 
product,  the  paper  boxes  !^ 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Except  in  so  far  as  an  equalization  of  difference 
in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  have  come  here  asking  that  the  duty 
on  your  raw  material  be  reduced,  and  altliough  stating  that  you 
are  not  very  strong  on  the  tariff  on  your  own  finished  product  you 
did  not  see  fit  to  mention  it  in  your  brief.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  ^ou  are  willing  to  have  free  trade  in  your  paper  boxes.  You 
can  certainly  answer  that  question  yes  or  no,  and  that  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  for  our  people 
as  we  have  not  given  it  any  consideration.  I  am  not  a  practical 
paper-box  manufacturer;  I  am  secretary  of  this  federated  organiza- 
tiom  and  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  enough  interested  in  your  own  product 
to  give  it  any  consideration,  that  is,  to  know  whetner  you  want  the 
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duty  on  paper  boxes  lowered,  left  where  it  is  now,  or  raised,  but  you 
come  asking  for  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  your  raw  material,  wnich 
is  your  nei^bor's  finished  product  1 

atr.  Tompkins.  There  is  not  enough  of  a  practical  question  in  it  to 
need  much  consideration.  These  paper  boxes  are  hardly  ''shipable" 
from  one  part  of  this  country  to  another.  The  freight  rates  prohibit 
anything  of  that  kind  almost.  We  haye  not  giyen  it  consideration. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Your  raw  material  is  your  neighbor's  finished 
product,  and  you  want  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  haye  not  thought  of  your  own  finished  product 
enoueh  to  giye  it  any  consideration,  or  to  come  here  and  know  what 
you  oo  want  on  that  score  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  think  the  duty 
on  paper  boxes  would  make  any  difference  one  way  or  other.  They 
would  not  be  imported  to  any  extent  if  the  duty  were  taken  off. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  that  is  the  situation  why  did  you  not  in  your 
brief  say  that  you  are  willing  to  haye  your  nnishea  product  put  on 
the  free  Ust,  if  protection  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  belieye  I  haye  answered  the  question  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  which  I  do  not 
think  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Paper  boxes  are  not  imported  into  this  country 
anyway,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  E^rrcHiN.  Either  on  account  of  the  freight  rates  or  the  tariff, 
one  way  or  other,  but  you  think  it  is  due  to  freight  rates  because  of 
their  bulk? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  positiye  of  that,  because  we  know  you  can 
hardly  ship  paper  boxes  from  one  city  of  this  country  to  another, 
where  any  distance  is  concerned,  the  freight  rates  are  so  heayy. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  You  know  one  thing,  that  paper-box  manufacturers 
haye  no  competition  here  at  home  with  imported  paper  boxes  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  true,  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  another  thing  you  know  is  that  you  haye  no 
reason  to  complain  now  because  you  haye  protection.  That  makes 
two  things  that  you  know,  does  it  not  t  [A  pause  without  response.] 
Is  that  not  a  factt 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  did  not  catch  your  (question. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  say  there  are  two  things  you  know.  Mr.  Eatchin 
asked  if  you  did  not  Know  there  was  no  competition  at  the  present 
time  from  imported  paper  boxes.  I  add  to  that  the  fact  that  you 
haye  no  reason  now  to  complain  because  you  haye  protection  on  your 
finished  eoods;  but  your  complaint  is  on  raw  material,  which  is  your 
neighbors  finished  product?  You  are  complaining  because  he  has 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  are  complaining  of  that  because  we  know  it  is 
affected,  and  not  undertaking  to  complain  about  the  other  matter 
because  it  is  not  affected. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  If  what  you  ask  be  done,  your  profits  will  be 
increasedl 
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Mr«  Tompkins.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  are  you  complaining  for  ) 

Mr.  Tompkins.  When  the  Payne  Act  was  put  into  ^ect  and  the 
price  of  raw  material  increased 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH  (interposing) .  You  would  not  be  asking  for  a 
decrease  on  your  raw  material  if  you  did  not  think  it  would  mcrease 
your  profits,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  will  increase  our  profits  to  a  certain  extent,  yes, 
and  will  help  us  to  get  back  what  the  Payne  Act  took  away.  By 
that  act  the  price  of  the  raw  material  was  increased,  but  the  paper- 
box  manufactiurer  was  not  able  to  increase  his  price  to  coyer  the 
difference  rep^resented  by  increased  cost  of  paper.  If  this  duty  on 
raw  material  is  now  reduced  the  paper-box  manufacturer  ¥rill  eventu- 
ally get  back  what  he  lost. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Are  you  losing  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  paper-box  makers,  I  belieye^  are  not  nuLlHng 
any  unreasonable  profit,  and  some  people  are  losmg  money  while 
others  are  making  some. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  is  your  concern  making  f 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  not  in  the  paper-box  busmess  myself.  I  am 
secretary  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  lioNGWOBTH.  You  spesk  with  the  authority  of  the  oi^aniza- 
tionf 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Do  you  not  know  whether  the  business  is  profit- 
able or  not  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  know  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  or  they  would  not 
be  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  there  are  no  exorbitant  profits. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  say  you  are  not  making  an  unreasonable 
profit,  and  you  are  trying  to  increase  that  profit  t 

^.  Tompkins.  I  say  there  are  no  xmreasonable  profits  being  made 
by  any  of  the  paper-box  manufacturers.  They  are  manufactured  on 
an  ordinary  margin. 

Air.  Longwobth.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  an  immensdy  profitable 
business,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  by  those 
engaged  in  the  paper-box  business? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  would  say 
as  a  rule  that  it  would  be  the  opposite. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  say  you  haye  no  foreign  competition  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Practically  none.  There  may  be  some  few 
small 

Mr.  Patne  (interposing) .  The  boxes  are  so  bulky  that  it  costs  a 
great  deal  to  transport  them  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  some  small  high-price 
boxes  where  the  yalue  of  the  article  would  be  such  as  to  justify 
paying  the  freight  to  get  them  oyer  here.  Howeyer,  it  does  not  cut 
any  figure. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  time  is  up. 

\b*.  Tompkins.  I  belieye  I  haye  practically  coyered  our  point.  I 
want  to  sum  up  by  saying,  as  I  stated  before,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
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sidar  a  fair  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  such  as  will  equalize  his 
cost.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  tariff  should  be  increased  as  it  was 
in  ike  Payne  Act,  to  the  extent  that  wiU  enable  the  paper  manufac- 
turers to  get  unreasonable  profits  and  increase  their  prices  as  they 
did,  not  only  on  the  papers  which  come  in  the  flint  class  but  also  on 
the  friction  jpapers,  the  cheap  papers.  The  paper-box  manufacturers 
have  been,  m  some  cases,  obhged  to  substitute  cheaper  for  the  high 
price  foreign  papers  on  account  of  the  increased  price;  their  customers 
would  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  know  that  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers, 
as  you  represent,  are  excessive?  You  say  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  your  raw  material  are  excessive  on  account  of  the  Payne 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  know  they  must  have  been  increased. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  no.  You  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
importations  because  your  product  has  no  competition.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  At  the  time  the  Payne  Act  was  under  consideration 
we  took  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to  investigate  the  financial 
standing  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  this  paper,  and  it  justified 
us  in  the  conclusion  that 

Mr.  FoBDNET  (iaterposing).  Is  it  not  true,  when  vou  state  that 
manufacturers  of  paper  have  made  excessive  profits  that  it  is  a  pure 
^ess  on  your  pait,  and  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
it  costs  to  make  it? 

ISr:  Tompkins.  I  think  we  know  this,  that  we  have  a  right  to  take 
their  own  statements  given  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  From 
the  cost  of  labor  and  operation  and  other  items  we  can  see  that  their 
profits  are  unreasonablo. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  What  are  the  dividends  that  these  companies  pay 
on  their  capital  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  rate  of  dividends  does  your  company  pay  I 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  do  you  know  about  this  if  you  do  not 
know  the  labor  cost  or  the  rate  of  dividends  paid  by  any  of  these 
corporations  ?    You  have  come  before  this  conmiittee  as  an  expert  ? 

Mr«  Tompkins.  I  am  not  a  tarifT  expert. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  am  asking  you  a  plain  question.  You  say 
vour  profits  are  reasonable  and  that  the  profits  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers are  unreasonable  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  a  conclusion  from  their  labor  cost. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  know  the  dividend  paid  by  any  corpora- 
tion you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  know  the  dividend  paid  by  any  manu- 
facturer about  whom  you  are  talking? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No.  sir;  not  at  present. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  do  jou  know  about  the  business! 
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Mr.  ToMPKms.  I  am  taking  their  statements  of  their  labor  cost, 
the  American  mannfacturers  statement,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  back  of  them. 

Air.  LioNGWOBTH.  You  have  stated  positively  to  this  committee, 
on  oath,  that  these  paper  manufacturers  are  making  unreasonable 
profits.     On  what  do  you  base  that  charge? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  said  we  did  not  believe  they  should  be  allowed 
to  make  unreasonble  profits  such  as  we  believe  they  are  making. 

Mr.  LoNGWOETH.  Are  they  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are,  but  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Why  do  you  say  they  are,  on  oath  t 

Mr.  Tompkins.  For  the  reason  that  their  reports  showed  they 
had  made  good  profits  on  their  business,  and  the  financial  reports 
of  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and  things  of  that  kind,  when  this  matter 
was  up,  and  they  got  an  increase  in  protection. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  dividends  were  they  paying  then  1  ^ 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  remember  any  reports  of  any  dividends 
any  of  the  companies  paid,  but  from  the  different  reports  they  had 
and  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  reports. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Are  you  a  stocKholder  in  any  papei^box  manu- 
factory? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manufacture 
of  paper  boxes? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Someiii^at. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  How  did  you  get  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  From  the  association  business,  and  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  companies  in  this  line  of  work  for  a  number  of  vears. 

Mr.  liONGWOBTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  oath,  that  you  do  not 
know  the  dividend  rate  of  any  concern  or  corporation  in  the  associa- 
tion of  which  you  are  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Very  well,  that  is  aU. 

Bbbf  ov  Manuvacivrbbs  of  Surpacb-Coatbd  Papsbs. 
Schedule  M,  paragraph  411,  act  of  1900. 

The  manufacturers  of  surftice-coated  papers  respectfuUy  show  that  their 
products  are  affected  by  part  of  paragraph  411,  customs  tariff  act  of  August 
6,  190e,  as  follows: 

"  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  five  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  Its 
solutions  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  em- 
bossed or  printed,  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valoivio; 
papers,  including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  wltli 
a  design,  ftincy  effect,  pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  In  the  pulp  or 
otherwise,  but  not  by  lithographic  process,  four  and  one-half  cents  x)er  pound: 
If  embossed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  witli 
gelatin  or  flock,  five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  and 
weighing  less  than  fifteen  pounds  per  ream  of  four  hundred  and  ^ghty  sheets, 
on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per 
pound  and  twenty-five  cents  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 

This  class  of  paper  is  known  and  sold  as  surfkce-ooated,  glased,  plated,  and 
fancy  papers*  and  is  prindpaUy  used  for  covering  paper  boxes. 
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Tbe  industry  In  tliis  country  Is  very  smaU,  especially  wiien  compared  wiHi 
Germany  and  Belgium,  where  establishments  larger  than  any  in  this  country 
are  located,  which  manufacture  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  cost 
of  materials  and  labor. 

This  present  paragraph  411  replaces  paragraph  398  of  the  act  of  1897.  Owing 
to  the  many  different  grades  of  papers  imported  there  had  arisen,  under  former 
acts,  much  confusion  as  to  proper  classification,  tlie  determining  of  proper 
Talues  and  the  elimination  of  undervaluation.  The  phraseology  of  paragraph 
411  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  previous  corresponding  paragraph  on 
account  of  its  definite,  specific  provisions  as  to  the  various  grades  and  rates  of 
dnty  applicable  thereto. 

On  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means  at  the  time  of 
the  last  tariff  revision  we  submitted  a  brief,  and  also  a  supplementary  brief 
containing  matter  called  for  by  the  committee.  These  communications  con- 
tained statements  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  indus^;  facts  as  to 
the  average  cost  of  surface-coated  papers  at  home  and  abroad ;  schedules  show- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  papers  imported  and  also  manufactured  here,  with 
samples ;  tables  of  comparative  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  the  United  States ; 
classified  pay  rolls  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  other  matters.. 

We  would  respectfully  refer  to  these  briefs  for  such  detailed  information  as 
may  be  reqoired  by  your  committee.  (See  Tariff  Hearings,  60th  Ck>ng.,  pp.  1085 
to  1098.) 

The  specific  duties  and  rates  asked  for  at  the  time  of  last  revision  were 
granted  in  part  only,  and  we  state  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  act  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  barely  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  general  line  of  surface-coated 
papers  imported,  and  on  some  lines  we  are  through  this  foreign  competition 
unable  to  compete  at  all.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  gener&l 
Increased  cost  of  production,  domestic  prices  are  lower  to-day  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  act  of  1909.  Any  lower  rates  would  certainly  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  business  in  this  country. 

We  earnestly  request  and  urge  that  the  present  provisions  and  rates  of  para- 
graph 411  be  retained  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
January,  1913. 

Committee:  Doty  &  Scrimgeour  (Inc.)f  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Louis 
Dejongc  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  BMtchburg,  Mass.; 
Walther  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  United  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  Masa ;  Kupfer  Bros.  C,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  CJhicago,  111.,  and  Northbridge,  Mass.;  Springfield 
Glazed  Paper  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Holyoke  Card  &  FsLper 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  New  England  Card  &  Paper  Ck).,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  Hampden  Glazed  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  River- 
view  Coated  Paper  Co^  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ADDKNUA. 

The  information  contained  In  briefs  submitted  on  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  1909,  heretofore  referred  to,  will  be  found 
in  those  briefs  as  follows: 

1.  Facts  as  to  average  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  Germany,  our 
principal  competitor: 

Oo8t  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  flinied  paper. 


Pmmt. 

Color. 

Labor 

ifMiiifcM»inrfnf  Bud  selling  expense. 

Total 


In  the 
United 
States. 


In  Ger- 
many. 


(See  p.  1086.  Tariff  Hearings,  60th  Cong..  Nos.  1-12.) 
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2.  Table  of  comparative  wages  paid  in  Germanj  and  the  United  States  In  the 
surface-coated  paper  indnstry: 


Color  mach  loe  tendere. 

Flint  or  finishing  machine  tenders 

Color  room  bosses 

Avon^B  wagBS  skilled  male  Csctory  help 


Germany  (per  day). 


{ 


1.80 
1.40 
4.00 
2.00 
2.60 


Cents. 


48 
84 
90 
48 

00 


United 

States 

(par  day). 


} 


8L'i5 
LflO 
3.3S 

8.00-3.80 


(See  p.  1098,  Tariff  Hearings,  60th  Cong.,  Nos.  1-12.) 

Note. — This  table  shows  over  250  per  cent  higher  wages  paid  at  that  time  in 
this  country  than  in  Germany. 

supplbmbntart  bsibf  subiottbd  bt  thb  mannfacturbrs  of  subfacb-coatbd 
Papers.    Rblating  to  Schbdulb  M,  Paragraph  411.    Tarifp  Act  of  1909. 

pWilUani  H.  Shuart,  Springfield,  Mass.,  (Siaimian  of  Committee  of  Manutictnwra.1 

We  must,  in  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  our  employees  and  laborers,  and  in  the 
proper  protection  of  our  capital  and  vested  rights,  offer  in  this  brief  refutations  to  the 
exaggerated  and  nodsleadin^  statements  as  to  facts^  proposed  drastic  changes  in  phrase- 
ology and  reductions  of  duties,  asked  for  in  the  bnera  presented  and  testimony  offered, 
at  Uie  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Schedule  M,  pulp  paper 
and  books,  January  17,  1913,  by  Chas.  W.  Williams,  testimony  and  brief,  Herman 
Staber,  Geo.  H.  Tompkins,  and  U.  A.  Crafts,  as  follows: 

In  the  act  of  1909,  suEter  years  of  our  protesting  on  the  Question  of  undervaluation  and 
misleading;  indistinct  claiasification,  Congress  providea  an  explicit,  comprehensive, 
and  scientific  phraseology,  determining  positively  surface-coated  papers  and  their 
varieties  and  sobstitutes,  and  eliminating  any  chance  of  error  in  their  proper  classifica- 
tion, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  sbme  unscrupulous  importers. 

We  have  seen  from  the  testimony  offered  tnat  the  common  objection  is  made  to 
specific  or  pound-rate  duties,  whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  materials  used  in 
tne  production  of  surface-coated  papers  are  purchased  by  the  pound  or  weight,  and 
weignt  is  therefore  the  accepted  basis  of  the  cost  of  production.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  specific  duty  is  rational,  easily  and  surely  assessed,  and  collected,  and  ehmi- 
nates  any  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by  undervaluations,  or  on  consigned  goods, 
wherein  the  foreign  manufacturer  profits  unduly. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  variation  of  duty  of  from  75  to  127  per  cent  for  obvious 
reasons.  To  gain  this  end  and  show  127  per  cent,  unfair  selection  is  made  of  white 
fiint  ff lazed,  on  account  of  its  excessive  weight.  Domestic  white  flint  weighs  27 
pounos,  sells  at  11.90  to  $2  per  ream.)    This  paper  has  never  been  imported  m  any 

auantity  ^unless  for  experimental  or  tariff  purposes).  It  is  a  well-lmown  fact  to 
le  trade  nere  and  abroad  that  the  white  clay  coating  is  inexpensive  (clay  dutiable 
at  $2  per  ton),  and  the  raw  paper  stock  produoMi  here,  is  better  adapted  tor  white 
coating  than  the  foreign,  which  has  given  the  domestic  producer  t^e  advantage  on 
white  surface-coated  papers,  while  the  foreign  raw  paper  stock  is  better  adapted  to 
dark,  rich  colors.  These  colors  used  for  coating  are  much  cheaper  abroad  than  here, 
and  thus  allow  the  importation  of  the  fine,  luxurious  colored  papers. 

Stress  is  laid  on  Uthgraphic  transfer  paper  and  positive  testimony  given  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  made  in  this  country,  and  a  separate  classification  is  asked  for  on 
this  article.  We  have  direct  information  from  the  largest  consumers  in  New  York  Cit}' 
that  they  did  not  use  the  imported  article,  but  produced  their  own  satisbhctorily  at  a 
very  small  expense.  It  is  easily  prepared  and  used  only  for  transferring  the  engravins 
from  the  original  stone  to  the  printing  stone.  It  is  not  used  for  printing,  is  importea 
only  in  limited  quantities,  and  consequently  can  not  show  any  appreciable  efitect  on 
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•Dflwer  is  iMsed  on  tbe  statifltics  of  Qovernment  GensuB  of  1910.  Biufftce  coated 
papers  manii&ctured  in  this  countryy  104,200  tons.  Imported,  3,098  tons.  C^be 
chairman  internosing).  At  what  do  you  fix  the  consomption  of  that  particular  paper 
in  thifl  coantry?"  Aimwer.  ''The  conmimption  is  about  110,000  tons,  and  the  reve- 
nue that  will  be  produced  will  be  about  $i,MO,000,  whereas  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1912,  the  revenue  was  $277,585." 

The  Treasury  reports  show  year  ending  June  80,  1912:  Suiiace-coated,  embossed, 
printed,  etc.,  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  1246,765  (ad  valorem 
rate,  41.77  per  cent);  surface-coated,  embossed,  o.  n.  s.  p.  f.  at  5  cents  per  pound, 
1305,354  (ad  valorem  rate,  56.72  per  cent);  total,  $552,119. 

And  to  find  a  warrant  to  enable  him  to  make  tiie  answer  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
his  (Williams)  product  ci  surfiice-coated  papers  are  imputed,  he  uses  the  census 
report  of  1910,  page  2192;  104,200  tons  produced  here,  which  includes  all  classes  of 
fluiface-coated  papers,  such  as  coated  book  and  catalogue  papers,  which  are  not  imported 
and  ivhich  undoubtedly  represent  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  surface-coated  papers 
made  in  this  country,  while  3,098  tons  imported  represent  surface-coated  papers  for 
boxes,  upon  which  daas  of  paper  inquiries  were  being  answered. 

PaM  2195  (question  by  Mr.  Hammond):  "Thirty-nine  per  cent,  is  it  not?"  Mr. 
W.:  ^*Well,  39  cents  is  me  excess  of  labor  cost,"  etc.,  ''and  we  are  asked  to  pay  a 
duty  of  91.35  a  ream  to  |irotect  that  39  cents.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
there  is  absolutely  none  imp<Hted. " 

By  the  witness's  own  testimony,  he  is  an  importer  of  these  very  goods.  The 
TrsMury  recwds  show  they  are  imported. 

Further,  page  2197.  (Question,  llr.  Fordney:)  ''Would  it  make  any  difference  to 
TOUT  profits?'^  Mr.  W.:  "No,  sir,"  etc.  But  the  paper-box  manufacturers  are 
buying  tiieir  covering  paper  from  abroad. 

ruiuier,  the  witness,  although  making  use  of  and  acknowledging  our  table  of  com- 
parative costs  here  and  abroad,  and  accepting  the  figures  for  labor,  39  cents,  over- 
looks the  other  items  d  costs  as  per  table  below,  showing  total  difference  ol  $1.10 
per  ream  in  cost  of  production. 


riper 

cSar 

LalMT 

Mmnftetariiig  and  selling  expenses 

Ttttal 


In  the 
United  States. 


In  Qermany. 


You  will  note  in  proposal  for  amending  paragraph  411,  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  is 
asked  for  on  common  ordinary  surface-coated  papers,  while  on  the  real  luxurious 
articles  in  surface-coated  papers,  sudi  as  embossed,  printed,  covered  with  metal, 
etc.,  only  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  is  asked.  Imitation  gold  paper  is  mentioned  for 
obvious  effect,  cost  $1.65  per  ream,  but  no  mention  of  leaf  gold  papers,  imported 
laigely,  costhig  from  $10  to  $30  per  ream,  is  made. 

Emboseed  papers  reauire  the  present  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates, 
since,  as  compared  witn  the  plain  surface-coated  papers,  the  embossing  is  purely  a 
question  of  additional  labor;  the  effects  are  product  by  machines  and  engraved 
rolls,  costing  abroad  about  one-half  of  the  cost  in  this  country,  and  the  Treasury 
records  show  that  embossed  papers  and  other  crpecially  provided  for  surface-coatea 
papers  are  imported  in  quantities. 

The  special  reference  to  the  alleged  enormity  of  the  clause,  "Papers  including 
wrapping  papers  with  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  etc.,  4)  cents 
a  pound,''  ^ows  conclusively  that  it  had  a  most  proper  and  desii^  effect  in  classi- 
fying distinctly  papers  that  were  imported  under  the  Dingley  tariff  as  wrappinfl" 
paper,  or  papm  not  specially  provided  for,  at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ana 
used  in  most  instances,  as  they  are  to-day,  for  fancy-box  covering,  ^cy  articles, 
and  wrappers  for  other  luxuries. 

C.  W.  W.:  "We  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  we 
proved  to  them  that  tnese  statements  made  to  them  by  the  domestic  manufacturers 
were  gronly  exaggerated,  to  say  the  least. ''    To  this  we  take  strong  exceptions. 
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Our  statunentB  aro  a  matter  ol  recofd  and  we  can  yoach  lor  their  abaohite  oor- 
rectnen,  as  shown  by  tables  of  comparatiye  costs,  labor,  etc.  The  truth  ia,  that 
when  it  was  found  our  statements  could  not  be  controverted,  it  was  endeavored 
to  show  by  samples  and  testimony  that  friction-glased  papers  made  here  were  as 
eood  as  flint  made  abroad,  and  were  coming  into  general  use,  and  therefore  the  extra 

-    ■  la. ~ 


protection  on  flinted  papers  was  not  needed.  And  throu^  special  work  and  efiForts 
of  our  opponents  the  phraseology  was  made  as  weak  and  indistinct  in  the  Senate 
parsfrapn  as  the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  had  caused 
mu(£  annoyance  to  customhouse  officials  and  had  resulted  in  conflicting  court  deci- 
sions, and  under  these  conditions  we  can  readily  see  why  the  conference  committee 
accepted  the  phraseology  of  House  tariff  bill,  parajgraph  411. 

Mr.  Staber,  states  in  part:  "The  next  is  in  relation  to  papers  with  coated  surfaces. 
Mr.  Williams  went  throughly  into  that  subject,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  everything 
he  said  there,  except  that  I  think  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  too  high  a  duty.  Our 
answers  to  thisgentleman's  testinumy  and  claims  are  covered  completely  in  our 
answers  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Comine  to  the  testimony  offered  by  George  H.  Tompkins  and  H.  A.  Crafts  as  repre- 
senting the  paper-box  mating  industry,  and  confirming  and  upholding  the  te0tim<Hiy 
and  claims  of  Mr.  Williams,  we  can  oiuy  deduce  the  value  thereof  from  the  questions 
asked  by  members  of  your  honorable  committee. 

It  is  evident  that  only  selflsh  interests  were  at  stake,  and  none  of  their  claims  could 
be  substantiated  by  acceptable,  positive  testimony,  and  it  is  rather  a  remarkable 
position  for  manufacturers  of  paper  boxes  to  take  who  are  not  making  necessities  as 
a  whole,  but  mostly  luxiu-ies  used  as  containers  to  embellish  and  encourage  the  sale 
of  articles,  usually  protected  goods. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  opposing  testimony  offered  against  us,  both 
in  1908-9  and  at  the  recent  hearings,  as  to  the  ratings  of  the  manufacturers  of  sur- 
face-coated papers  in  the  conunercud  agency  books,  oi  such  as  the  Dim  and  Brad- 
street  companies.  We  are  willing  to  refer  to  these  ratings  and  any  detailed  reports 
they  may  nimish,  which  we  are  positive  will  show  conclusively  that  there  is  not  a 
branch  of  business  in  this  country  where  most  of  the  manufacturers  have  conducted 
their  business  carefully  and  conservatively  in  periods  of  from  90  to  60  years,  will  ^ow 
less  profits  and  accumulated  wealth. 

From  the  testimony  and  briefs  offoed  demanding  changes  in  phraseology  and 
reduction  of  duties,  it  is  apparent  that  only  selfish  intoests  of  a  few  are  at  stake, 
without  regard  to  tne  general  welfare  of  the  workingman  and  the  country  at  laice. 

Tables  presented  show  reductions  in  importations  of  surface-coated  papers,  especially 
for  the  year  1912.  This  year  has  shown  the  least  demand  in  many  years  for  colored 
or  fancy  surface-coated  papers.  Manufacturers,  to  show  new  effects,  are  having 
their  boxes  covered  with  domestic  and  imported  un coated  papers.  Tnis  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  trade.  And  if  the  chances  and  reductions  in  duties  asked  for  are 
granted,  those  importers  now  asking  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  consequences, 
as  we  feel  assured  that  as  soon  as  the  protection  bar  is  let  down  the  country  will  be 
flooded  with  direct  agents  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  selling  direct,  with  profit 
only  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  whole  buisness  will  be  d«norali£ed  ana  the 
manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papm  in  this  country  compelled  to  reduce  their 
production  at  the  cost  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  home  labor  and  production. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Doty  &  Scrimgeour  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Louis  D^jonge  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Fitchbuig,  Mass.;  Walttiw  A  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  United  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Kupfer  Bros.  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Northbridge,  Mass.;  Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Co..  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Holyoke  Card  &  Pap^  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Kew  fSigland  Card 
A  Paper  Co.,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.;  Hampden  Glazed  Paper  A  Card  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Kiverview  Coated  Paper  Co.,  ITal^m^f^  Mich., 
CommiUee, 

JANUAXT,  1913. 
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BSIEF  OH  SUSFAGE-COATED  PAPEBS. 

SOHBDULB  M. 

Sauoebties,  N.  Y.,  January  16,  191$, 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Eouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

921  House  of  Rtfiresentatives  Office  Building. 

Ht  Deas  Sib  :  There  are  72  coated-paper  and  coated-board  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  normal  output  per  day  of  14,114  tons — actual  output 
18,409  tons  as  against  8,000  tons  In  1900. 

1900,  100  per  cent  shipped  of  made. 

1910,  99  per  cent  shipped  of  made. 

1911,  99  per  cent  shipped  of  made. 

1912,  08  per  cent  shipped  of  made. 

Thus  showing  there  is  more  coated  papers  and  coated  boards  being  produced 
than  are  sold. 

The  increase  in  manufacturing  has  been  at  about  20  per  cent  per  year  for 
past  fonr  years,  which  Increase  Is  greater  than  consumption.  A  number  of 
new  mills  are  being  erected  in  this  country,  in  fact,  the  tendency  Is  to  build 
mills  faster  than  consumption  can  care  for  same. 

The  percentage  of  profits  are  ranging  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  The 
Investment  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  stock  is  large  and  constantly 
have  to  be  improTCd.  Probably  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  profits  'can  be 
taken  fnom  the  business,  and  the  balance  allowed  to  remain  In  the  business 
for  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  plant 

The  price  of  coated  papers  are  approximately  20  per  cent  lower  than  they 
were  tn  1902.  The  price  of  practically  every  material  entering  In  the  produc- 
tion of  coated  papers  are  higher.  Average  advance  in  all  materials,  10  per 
cent    Average  advance  In  wages,  20  per  cent. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  In  machinery  during  these  years,  but 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  this  difference. 

Germany  is  a  large  producer  of  coated  paper  and  coated  boards,  and  If  the 
tariff  were  lowered  on  coatetl  papers  and  coated  boards  below  as  is  contained 
in  paragraph  411,  it  would  enable  that  country,  with  similar  labor  costing  not 
to  exceed  33i  per  cent  of  what  is  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
to  place  their  goods  here  to  the  exclusion  of  ours. 

The  foregoing  data  is  given  by  the  writer  after  25  years'  actual  expericiice  In 
the  management,  manufacturing,  and  sale  of  coated  papers  and  coated  boards. 

Therefore  we  request  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  continue  the  tariff 
on  articles  covered  by  paragraph  411  as  it  is. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

The  Mabtin  Gantine  Co., 
Per  Mabrn  Cantine,  President. 


Philadelphia,  January  15,  1913. 
Mb.  Obcab  W.  TTndebwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reference  to  Schedule  M  in  the  present  Payne- Aldrich  tariff 
law  and  section  of  the  same  relating  to  surface-coated  papers  and  papers  coated 
with  metal  or  Its  solutions,  also  printed  papers  and  papers  with  embossed  or 
decorated  surfaces,  we  desire  to  present  the  following  facts : 

The  hardship  of  the  excessive  duties  on  the  above-mentioned  lines  has  left 
only  a  few  importers  still  In  a  position  to  continue  the  importing  business  on 

these  goods. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  assessed  are  prohibitive 

rather  than  protective. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  putting  surface-coated  glazed  papers 
with  embossed  surfaces,  printed  papers,  and  all  similar  classes  of  papers  used 
1^  the  paper-box-manufacturing  Industry  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis, 
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which  will  legitimately  protect  our  home  Indnstries  and  at  the  same  time  gi^e 
the  importer  an  opportunity  for  fair  competition. 

We  suggest  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  such  lines  above 
mentioned. 

All  metal-coated  paper  or  papers  coated  with  a  metal  solution,  a  straight 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 

The  majority  of  these  leaf -metal-coated  papers  which  are  brought  into  this 
country  are  used  by  the  paper-box-manufacturing  industry,  and  the  peculiar 
process  by  which  these  papers  are  made  is  such  that  the  paper  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  class  of  help  trained  in  this  line,  which  help  is  always  ceii- 
tered  in  Germany,  and  therefore  all  of  these  papers  are  produced  by  the  6er- 
jian  manufacturers  alone. 

This  line  is  not,  therefore,  competitive  with  American  indnstries,  nor  will  a 
fair  duty  cause  unjust  competition  or  will  it  work  any  hardship  on  any  sub- 
stitute paper  of  American  origin.    The  goods  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Ail  of  the  lines  of  paper  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs  represent  com- 
modities which  are  not  complete  in  themselves  when  they  arrive  in  this  country, 
but  must  either  be  printed  on,  pasted  onto  a  box,  or  manipulated  in  some  other 
way  by  American  labor  before  any  of  the  papers  can  be  sold  into  the  consuming 
market 

We  submit  the  above  data  for  your  very  careful  consideration  and  thank  yon 
in  advance  for  your  attention  to  the  same,  and  also  will  be  pleased  to  hold  our- 
selves open  to  your  call  if  there  is  further  data  or  information  which  we,  as  an 
importing  house  of  many  years'  standing,  may  serve  you  with. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ghables  Beck  Oompaitt. 
Li.  Bkgk. 


Salem,  Mass.,  January  11,  1919, 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committ€e, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

Deab  Sib  :  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  us  a  glaring  inequality 
in  the  present  tariff  on  paper  goods. 

We  are  mailing  you  a  sample  of  a  checkerboard  which  we  import  from  Lon- 
don, and  on  which  the  appraisers  have  assessed  the  duty  under  paragraph  411, 
Schedule  M,  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  surface-coated 
paper.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  at  least  160  per  cent 

You  will  note  that  the  article  is  made  of  strawboard  covered  with  surface^ 
coated  paper,  and  we  submit  that  it  is  a  most  unjust  and  extraordinary  ap- 
praisal under  the  circumstances,  particularly  as  paragraph  418  provides  that 
all  paper  boxes  covered  with  surface-coated  paper  are  assessed  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

As  you  know  that  boxes  are  made  of  identically  the  same  material  as  the 
checkerboard  in  question  (that  is,  with  strawboard  or  newsboaid  base  covered 
with  surface-coated  or  other  finishing  paper),  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
intntion  of  Congress  that  these  checkert>oards  should  be  assessed  at  any  higher 
rate  at  least,  and  we  believe  they  .should  come  in  under  paragraph  420,  as 
manufactures  of  paper  not  specially  provided  for,  at  35  per  cent 

We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  inequality,  in  hopes  that 
in  framing  the  new  tariff  the  intent  may  be  so  expressed  that  we  may  be 
relieved  of  this  extortionate  impost 

Very  truly,  yours,  Pabkeb  Bbos.  (Ihc). 

B.  H.  Pabkeb, 


W.  H.  CRrrcHLBT, 
New  York,  Jantiary  S,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WoMngton,  D.  C. 

Sib:  Understanding  that  it  is  your  desire  to  frame  a  tariff  schedule  that  will  be  fur 
and  equitable  to  our  nome  manufacturers  and  to  provide  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
Government,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  attention  the  item  '^siuibce-coated  paper/' 
naragraph  411  of  the  present  tariff  law. 
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The  duty  on  this  paper  is  now  5  cents  per  pound.  The  paper  in  question  is  used 
for  the  finer  class  of  printing  and  can  be  9ola  at  the  mills  nere  for  less  than  5  cents 
per  pound.  This  high  duty  is,  of  course,  prohibitive  and  prevents  the  Government 
gettmg  any  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  manufacturer  to  impose  on  the 
consumer  by  compelling  him  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  this  class  of  paper.  The  ad- 
vance in  pnce  and  restrictions  in  outputs  has  advanced  the  price  about  25  per  cent, 
for  example,  formerlv  the  minimum  oasis  of  weight  per  ream  was  60  pounds  for  a 
ream  of  25  by  38.  l^hey  have  recently  advancea  the  minimum  to  70  pounds  and 
added  25  cents  per  100  poimds  to  the  price.    This  paper  is  sold  by  the  weight. 

The  paper  known  as ' '  gummed  paper, "  and  now  classified  as  * '  suiiace-coat^  paper, " 
former^  paid  duty  of  25  per  cent;  under  the  new  tariff  it  is  5  cents  per  pound,  mak- 
ing the  duty  over  70  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  which  has  decreased 
the  imports  to  comparatively  nothing. 

Respectfully,  W.  H.  Gritchlet. 

WR.4JPING  PAPER. 
BEIEF   OF   KEBV   COMMESCIAL   CO.,   NEW   YOBK,   H.   T. 

Kebn  Commercial  Ck)., 
New  York,  January  IS,  191S, 

Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  Paragraph  411,  item,  "Papers,  including  wrapping  papers  with 
surfiBce' decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy-effect  pattern,  or  character, 
whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise,  but  not  by  lithographic  process." 
Under  the  present  tariff  these  take  a  duty  of  4i  cents  per  pound.  This  provi- 
sion is  of  too  general  a  character  and  puts  on  some  classes  of  cheap  wrapping 
paper  a  most  excessive  duty. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  wrapping  papers,  whether  plain  or  decorated, 
should  be  permitted  at  the  same  duty,  viz,  35  per  cent,  or  else  that  decorated 
wrapping  papers  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  additional  to  that  assessed 
on  the  plain  papers. 

We  are  submitting  samples.  A,  known  as  sealing  paper,  costing  in  Sweden 
12.80  per  100  pounds,  under  the  present  tariff  carries  a  duty  of  36  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  viz,  98  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas  the  same  paper,  sample  B, 
decorated  merely  with  ordinary  lines,  costing  in  Sweden  the  same  price  as  the 
plain  paper,  viz,  |2.80  per  100  pounds,  takes  a  duty  of  4i  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  over  160  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  paper  is  but  an  ordinary  wrapping 
paper,  such  as  is  used  by  grocers,  dry-goods  merchants,  and  retailers  of  teas 
and  similar  goods.  That  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  is  excessive  and  can  not  be 
necessary  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  a  similar  paper, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  a  number  of  mills.  Is  sold  to  the  trade 
at  4i  cents  per  pound,  a  price  which  is  less  than  the  duty  assessed  on  the 
imported  paper.  If  the  domestic  mills  are  able  to  produce  such  paper  at  a 
profit  at  4i  cents  per  pound  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  assess  on  it  a 
duty  that  Is  higher  than  the  selling  price  in  the  American  market. 

Paragraph  411.  Item :  **  Parchment  papers,  greaseproof  papers,  and  Imitation 
parchment  papers,  which  have  been  supercalendered  and  rendered  transparent, 
or  partially  so.  by  whatever  name  known."  The  present  specific  duty  on  cheap 
grades  of  imitation  parchment  or  imitation  greaseproof  papers,  which  are  the 
papers  of  this  class  most  largely  used  for  various  wrapping  purposes,  such  as 
on  biscuits,  meats,  and  other  foodstuffs,  is  equivalent  to  81  per  cent  We  attach 
sample  marked  "  C,"  costing  in  Sweden  $2.82  per  100  pounds,  duty  2  cents  per 
pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem — $2.28,  equals  81  per  cent 

A  proof  that  this  duty  is  exorbitant  is  that  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
the  American  mills  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4i  cents  per 
pound. 

Item:  "  Glassine  or  parchmyn  papers."  These  come  under  the  heading  of 
papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and  rendered  transparent,  or  partially 
so.  Sample  marked  "  D/'  costs  abroad  $3.81  per  100  pounds,  duty  2  cents  per 
pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem — $2.38.  equals  62.4  per  cent    Sample  "  B 
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costs  abroad  $4.10  per  100  pounds,  dnty  2  ceats  per  potmd  plus  10  per  cent— 
12.41,  equals  approximately  59  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Before  the  tariff  of  1909  went  into  effect  several  mills  in  the  United  States 
were  making  these  papers  und^  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  were 
making  headway.  If  they  were  not  making  a  good  profit  at  that  time  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  of  these  papers  in  this  country  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  higher  costs  were  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  paper 
makers.  The  importation  of  the  for^gn  papers  of  this  class  has  rapidly  de- 
creased, owing  to  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  American  papers  under  a 
protection  ranging  from  60  to  80  per  cent  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American 
mills  are  making  a  very  large  profit  at  the  present  prices*  and  if  brought  into 
fairer  competition  with  the  foreign  papers  they  would  sell  their  products  to  the 
consumer  at  a  much  lower  price  and  still  be  making  a  good  profit. 

We  respectfully  suggest  a  separate  classification  for  imitation  grease-proof 
papers,  parchmyn  papers,  and  papers  that  have  been  supercalendered  and  ren- 
dered transparent,  or  partially  so,  separating  them  from  parchment  papers ;  and 
we  further  suggest  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  being  sufficient  for  this 
class  of  paper. 

Ck)nceding  that  the  cost  of  labor  In  this  country  may  be  higher  than  it  is  In 
Germany  or  other  foreign  countries,  on  the  other  hand  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction of  the  American  laborer  in  the  paper  mills  is  greater.  The  cost  of  coal, 
resin,  and  many  other  raw  materials  which  enter  into  paper  production  is  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  it  is  abroad.  The  American  mills  use  machinery  in 
the  obtaining  of  results  more  than  is  general  on  the  other  side,  and  in  that  way 
lowering  manufacturing  costs.  The  above-stated  advantages  to  a  great  extent 
counterbalance  the  differences  in  the  labor  costs. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  before  congressional  committees  that  these  papers 
( imitation  grease-proof)  come  in  competition  with  what  is  known  as  vegentabte 
parchment  paper,  but  this  is  not  actually  a  fact,  as  the  goiuine  v^^table  parch- 
ment is  now  only  used  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  paper  which  is  waterproof 
as  well  as  grease-proof  for  such  purposes  as  packing  butter  and  other  products 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  which  would  disintegrate  the 
ordinary  glassine  paper  and  imitation  parchment  or  grease-proof  paper.  The 
glasslne  paper  is  now  widely  used  for  purposes  for  which  vegetable  parchment 
is  not  adapted,  such  as  wrapping  candies  and  as  an  outside  wrapping  of  candy 
boxes,  cigar  boxes,  medicine  bottles,  and  making  inclosure  envelopes,  etc. 

Paragraph  413.  Item :  "  Onionskin  and  imitation  onionskin  paper,  calendered 
or  uncalendered."  We  would  rea^tfuUy  suggest  a  lower  duty  on  onionskin 
and  imitation  onionskin  papers.  The  present  duties  on  these  papers  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  cost,  manufacturing,  and  competitive  eonditioDS 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  November,  1908,  the  American  manufacturers  based  their  plea  for 
a  higher  duty  on  imitation  onionskin  on  the  fact  that  the  European  papers  were 
coming  in  competition  with  the  American  onionskin  paper  made  of  rags.  Tbe 
claim  was  then  made  that  the  cheapest  paper  made  here  cost  from  13  to  35 
cents  per  pound.  Since  that  time  these  same  paper  manufacturers  have  beei 
making  a  cheap  cellulose  paper,  similar  to  the  imported,  which  they  are  selling 
to  the  American  market  at  7^  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and  some  cheaper  qualities 
as  low  as  5i  to  6  cents  for  the  heavier  weights.  This  class  of  paper  is  now  mosl 
widely  used  for  typewriting  manifold  purposes,  and  the  consumption  of  it 
has  greatly  increased  in  connection  with  the  vertical  filing  system,  now  used  Id 
the  majority  of  offices.    We  attach  samples  F,  G,  and  H. 

Sample  F  costs  abroad  6.55  cents  per  pound;  duty  3  cents  per  pound  plus  15 
per  cent — 3.93  cents=70+  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

G  and  H  cost  abroad  4.70  cents  per  pound;  duty  3  cents  plus  16  per  cent— 
3.70  cents=78.7+  per  cent. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  manifold  paper,  manufactured  of  celln- 
lose,  be  classified  separately  from  genuine  onionskin  pnper,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  sufficient  protection  for  tbe 
American  manufacturers. 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  both  to  the  trade 
and  the  Government  if  the  general  terms  of  onionskin  paper  and  imitation 
onionskin  paper  would  be  eliminated  from  the  tariff  and  a  more  definite  term 
employed,  more  definitely  descriptive  of  the  paper.  The  question  of  what  is  imd 
what  is  not  an  onionskin  paper  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contention  betweoi 
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tbe  GoTemment  and  the  importers.  This  definition  might  be  reached  through 
obtaining  suggestions  from  both  the  importers  and  American  manufacturers  of 
these  papers. 

We  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  wherever  possi- 
ble on  papers  is  preferable,  as  a  specific  duty  lias  usually  proven  to  be  excessive 
on  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  higher  qualities. 
Or  else  if  a  specific  duty  be  employed,  it  be  provided  that  it  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  paper,  or  else  be  on  a  scale  in  accordance 
with  the  cost  price  of  the  paper. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  good,  healthy  competition  with  the  European  makers 
of  writing  and  wrapping  papers  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  in  that  if  they  do  not  generally  have  so  high  a  rate  of  protection, 
giving  them  so  large  a  margin  of  profit  they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
character  of  their  products;  nearer  to  the  grades  manufactured  abroad,  and 
also  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  great  and  unnecessary  waste  of  raw  material, 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  American  paper  mills. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Kern  Ck)MMERCiAL  Co. 

M.  Gbeenebaum,  Treasurer, 

BBIEF  OF  THE  FOX  PAPEB  CO.,  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 

LocKLANO,  Omo,  February  7,  191S, 
Hon.  Alfred  G.  Allen, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  3  with  reference 
to  duty  on  sulphate  or  Kraft  paper  and  pulp.  While  I  can  ofiicially  sp^k  only  for 
four  paper  mills  in  the  Miami  Valley  (three  of  which  I  understand  to  be  in  your  dis- 
trict) and  for  one  pulp  plant,  not  as  yet  constructed  I  feel. that  my  figures  cover  the 
general  conditions  relative  to  Kraft  and  other  high-grade  wrappmg  papers.  Kraft 
wrapping  paper  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  news  print,  and  I  ask  that 
in  your  consideration  you  keep  this  point  always  in  view.  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Cincmnati  is  one  of  the  largest  paper  jobbing  centers,  per 
capita,  in  liie  United  States,  and  that  the  Miami  Valley  furnishes  a  nice  percentage 
of  the  business  handled  by  Cincinnati  jobbers  I  feel  that  the  present  tariff  on 
sulphate  or  Kraft  paper  ana  pulp,  if  not  raised,  should  be  left  exactly  where  it  is; 
my  reasons  against  any  reduction  whatsoever  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  sulphate  or  Kraft  process  is  a  comparatively  new  one  in  this  coimtry  and  is 
deserving  of  considerable  encouragement. 

(2)  The  materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  this  pulp  and  paper  are 
subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  the  finished  product: 
Duty  on  alum,  approximately  33  per  cent;  duty  on  wires,  approximately  45  per  cent; 
duty  on  felts,  etc.,  approximately  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent;  duty  on 
chemical  (sulphate)  pulp,  approximately  8  per  cent;  duty  on  Kraft  paper,  20  to  25 
per  cent  Average  of  au  otner  dutiable  products,  approximately  40  per  cent.  It  is 
ob\aous  that  the  duty  on  these  articles,  which  go  lar^ly  to  make  up  the  finished 
product,  is  very  much  greater  than  on  either  the  semifinished  product,  pulp,  or  the 
rally  finished  product,  paper. 

(3)  Labor  conditions  m  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  compared  with  our  own,  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


United  Stites 
(per  hour). 


Centt. 

UnsUUed 10  18  to  21 

SkOled 16|  27  to  35 

(4)  Many  of  the  Norwegian  and  German  mills  are  located  on  or  near  tidewater  and 
enjoy  extremely  low  all-water  freight  rates  to  our  large  coast  cities  and  a  very  advan- 
ta^us  rail  and  water  rate  to  many  of  our  inland  cities.  Under  the  present  tariff 
it  10  possible  for  the  finished  Kraft  to  be  sold,  not  only  in  our  eastern  cities  but  on  the 
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Pacific  coaflt^in  competition  with  domestic  manufacturers  and  in  many  cases  to  their 
exclusion.  The  forei^  chemical  pulp,  and  in  particular  Kraft  pulp,  has  Dractically 
excluded  the  domestic  pulp  from  comjpetition.  As  against  1,000  cars  of  Norwegian 
pulp  brought  to  Lockland,  Ohio,  withm  the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  there  fa^ve 
been  used  less  than  five  cars  of  domestic  pulp^  or  approximately  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  foreio^ 
mills  have,  despite  the  duly,  increased  their  tonnage  into  the  United  States  from 
162,000  tons  in  1909  to  277,000  tons  in  1912,  while  the  United  States  pulp  industry 
has  remained  practically  at  a  standstill. 

^5)  The  eieatest  competition  is  probably  at  present  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
altnough  otner  countries  are  rapidly  forcing  theur  way  into  the  American  pulp  and 
paper  markets. 

The  importation  of  chemical  unbleached  pulp  (Kraft  is  included  under  this  head) 
has  increased  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Austria-Huneary 

4,674 
52.304 

6.609 
15.533 
45.670 

7,258 
68,325 

6,967 
30.730 
57.798 

2,790 

10,415 
60,351 

3.375 
29,776 
84.378 

3,786 

6,435 

(IflrmanV ,■,-,,,  r t-- .-r^rTT^r 

62.753 

Russia 

2.135 

Norway 

42.588 

Sweden 

107.884 

Finland 

4.147 

RwimftpiH. . . ,  .       - -  - 

1.280 

PfiiDinArk T ,-.-,,,,,., 

122 

36.567 

1.278 

1 

35.903 

2,309 

34 

29.372 

1.421 

1.022 

Canada r  - -  -  - - .  - 

47.063 

Other  countries 

1.915 

Total 

162. 757 

202,081 

212,908 

277,301 

It  has  been  aigued  by  pulp  importers  or  middle  men  who  deal  in  the  pulp  manufac- 
tured bv  Scandinavian,  German,  and  other  mills  (1)  that  American  mills  are  not 
operated  economically;  (2)  that  they  can  not  supply  sufficient  nulp  for  domestic  uses; 
(3)  that  suitable  woodLanas  can  not  be  obtained  m  Uie  United  States. 

I  believe  the  first  argument  to  be  absolutely  incorrect  and  feel  that  the  pulp  miUs 
in  the  United  States  not  only  do  operate  economically,  but  are  obliged  to  do  so  in 
order  to  keep  from  going  into  bankruptcv.  Our  machinery  and  methods  are  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  answer  to  the  second  ai^ument  is  obvi- 
ous. The  industry  is  growing.  In  some  branches  it  is  very  young,  there  being 
flcarcelv  a  sulphate  pulp  mill  over  two  or  three  years  old  in  this  country.  WTiy  smother 
the  industry  without  gi\'ing  it  a  chance  to  compete?  With  reference  to  the  question 
of  obtaining  siii table  woodlands  in  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
Chief  Forester,  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  with  whom  I  have  consulted  relative  to  the  culti- 
vation of  pulp  wood.  This  industry  has  alreadv  been  started  in  the  United  States  and 
should  be  carried  on  to  as  great  if  not  greater  advantage  than  abroad.  The  most  inter- 
esting phase  of  this  pulp-wood  situation  is  the  fact  thai  several  American  mills,  o^*ing 
to  the  stress  of  competition,  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  the  utilization  of  the  by- 
product of  the  sawmill,  and  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  several  pulp  plants 
using  mill  waste  to  a  lar^e  extent,  and  three,  at  least,  using  nothing  but  mill  waste. 
Mill  refuse  has  been  used  for  some  time  by  many  of  the  pulp  mills  abroad,  particularly 
by  those  located  in  Finland. 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  give  you  at  least  an  idea  of  the  treatment  accorded  the 
chemical  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  this  country  and  I  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  tnat  the  general  average  on  other  dutiable  products  is  approximately  40, 
as  against  8  per  cent  on  chemical  pulp  and  20  to  25  per  cent  on  paper  made  tiiere- 
from.  I  believe,  therefore,  after  looting  into  this  matter,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  the  tariff  on  other  products  is  reduced  to  that  on  pulp  and  paper  and  the  schedule 
on  pulp  and  paper  remains  as  present,  we  will  hardly  have  even  a  tariff  "for  revenue 
only." 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Nichols, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  B.  A.  VAV  WIVKLE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Co.,  of  Hartfora 
City,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of  imitation  parchment  and  grease-proof 
papers.  Our  particular  naper  comes  imaer  paragraph  No.  411  of  the 
act  of  August  5, 1909,  Scnedule  M,  and  I  desu-e,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  file 
these  briefs  with  the  committee  and  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
points  raised  and  discussed  in  this  brief.  The  first  point  we  raise  in 
this  brief  is  that  these  papers  are  luxuries.  The  second  point  is  that 
they  are  used  only  in  the  wrapping  of  the  highest-priced  products 
and  luxuries.  The  third  point  is  that  the  present  rate  insures  com- 
petition and  produces  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue;  that  for 
every  4  tons  produced  in  this  country,  1  is  imported.  Fourth,  that 
since  the  be^nning  of  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  the  United 
States  the  price  has  been  gradually  reduced  below  what  it  was  before 
its  manufacture  began  in  this  coimtry.  Fifth,  the  cost  of  this  paper 
in  connection  with  the  finished  product,  which  it  is  used  to  wrap,  is 
infinitesimal;  as  an  example,  in  a  5-cent  cake  of  Hershey's  choco- 
late it  is  but  twenty-two  one-thousandths  of  a  cent.  Sixth,  reciproc- 
ity in  this  commoditjT  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff 
rates  of  other  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

These  points  are  fully  discussed  in  the  brief  which  I  have  filed, 
but  I  wish  to  reply  to  some  statements  made  by  Witness  Staber,  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Co.  I  am 
unable  to  accoimt  for  the  source  of  Mr.  Staber^  information,  but  I 
beg  to  state  to  the  committee  that  the  information  he  has  is  entirely 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  refer  to  his  statement  that  you  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes;  and  the  statement  as  to  what  we  have 
done,  the  results  of  our  operations  for  the  first  four  years.  And,  by 
the  way,  we  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  in 
this  country,  but  our  operations  the  first  four  years  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  each  year,  the  exact  amoimt  of  which  was  as  follows:  In 
1905  our  loss,  in  roimd  numbers,  was  $42,000;  in  1906,  $44,000;  in 
1907,  $16,000;  and  in  1908,  $15,000.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  a  part  of  the  loss  of  1905  and  1906  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  get  business  and  were  not  able  to  make 
as  good  a  sheet  of  paper  as  the  foreign  markets  were  offering,  there- 
fore we  could  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  business  to  operate  the 
mill  at  the  full  time;  but  for  the  latter  years,  1907  and  1908,  we  did 
operate  fidl  time  and  made  the  maximum  amount  of  product  which 
could  be  made  in  that  mill.  Coming  down  to  1909,  after  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  was  passed  in  August,  we  made  an  earning  of  $10,474 
that  year.  In  1910  we  rebuilt  the  mill,  doubled  its  capacity;  got 
the  double  capacity  in  operation  in  October,  and  that  year  we  made 
$23,399,  but  we  had  increased  our  investment  up  to  $600,000  by  the 
installation  of  equipment  and  betterments,  ana  I  beg  to  make  the 
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statement  to  this  committee  that  we  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in 
the  world  now  to  make  this  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  was  your  original  capital  t 

Mr.  Van  Winexe.  $300,000. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  increased  that  to  $600,000,  did  you  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  increased  that  to  $600,000,  put  in  additional 
machines,  and  brought  the  eauipment  up  to  date. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Did  you  tase  the  surplus  and  increase  this  to 
$600,000,  or  did  you  get  in  new  capital? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No;  we  put  in  $130,000  in  cash  and  gave  our 
notes^  personally  indorsed  by  the  members  of  the  company,  for  the 
remammg  portion  of  the  $300,000. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Practically  all  cash  f 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Cash  and  our  personally  indorsed  notes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words,  you  made  a  failure  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  had  to  indorse  your  notes  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Certainly;  no  one  wanted  to  take  notes  of  a 
company  imder  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Have  you  applied  the  profits  since  that  time  to  pay  off 
those  notes  1 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  declared  any  dividends  I 

Mi,  Van  Winkle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  did  you  make  last  year! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  last  year,  because  the 
account  has  not  been  made  up.  but  in  1911  we  made  $52,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  much  dia  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  increase  over 
the  Din^ley  Act  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  would  figure 
out.  It  would  vary  as  applied  to  the  different  values  of  paperwat 
were  imported  under  the  act,  but  I  should  say  that  it  about  doubled 
the  amount  of  the  tariff  that  was  assessed  on  the  average  paper 
before. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  About  what  is  the  tariff  on  this  now  f 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  About  49  per  cent  on  one  grade  and  45  per  cent 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  do  the  importations  compare  with  the  total 
amount  sold  f 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  In  1912.  last  year,  the  importations  amounted 
to  5,600,000  pounds,  and  tne  domestic  pro<uiction  amounted  to 
approximately  19JOOO,000  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  is  the  price  of  that  class  of  paper  to-day 
compared  with  the  price  you  obtained  for  it  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  rayne-Aldrich  law,  wnich  gave  you  the  increase  in  business? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  price  that  we  get  now  as  compared  with 
the  price  we  got  immediately  before  the  enactment  of  the  Payne- 
Aldnch  bill  is  about  $10  a  ton  more,  but  as  compared  with  the  price 
the  paper  was  being  sold  for  when  we  first  began  manufacturing  it, 
it  is  from  $40  to  $80  a  ton  less  now.  In  other  words,  when  the 
importers  had  not  anv  opposition  in  this  country,  when  there  was 
no  paper  being  manufactured  here,  they  got  a  long  price  for  it. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  does  the  mcreased  production  in  this  country 
amount  to  in  that  class  of  paper  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
tariff  law  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  There  have  been  five  mills,  which  would  make 
about  10,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Increase  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Increase,  yes,  sir;  since  the  passing  of  the  law, 
and  then  we  doubled  our  own  plant,  which  would  add  another,  prob- 
ably, 31)00,000  pounds. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  I  remember  your  being  here  before  the  committee  in 
1908,  and  it  is  my  recollection  you  stated  then  that  your  sales  of 
that  class  of  paper  in  the  city  of  Chicago  amounted  to  $30,000  the 
year  before;  was  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  les. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  was  it  last  year  I 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  $247,000. 

Mr.  Bjtchin.  How  much  is  your  annual  output! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  In  value  t 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  $652,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  is  that  paper  used  fort 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  is  used  for  wrapping,  to  some  extent, 
choice  cuts  of  bacon  and  smoked  hams;  it  is  used  for  lining 
candv  boxes;  it  is  used  for  wrapping  fine  cigar  boxes;  it  is  used  in 
the  "Outlook"  envelopes,  these  envelopes  you  see  that  have  the 
window  in;  it  is  used  for  wrapping  perfumes j  patent  medicines,  fine 
book  bmdings,  and  chocolates  and  fine  soaps.  Those  are  the  principal 
uses  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many  plants  are  there  in  this  country  altogether? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Six  altogether. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  articles  embraced  under 
paragraph  411  should  carry  this  rate  of  duty  which  you  propose  for 
those  articles  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  particular  items 
which  we  manufacture.  There  are  many  items  under  paragraph 
411  which  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  We  are  only  particularly 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  parchments  and  grease- 
proof paper. 

liir.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  think  if  we  keep  this  tariff  as  high  as  it  is 
now,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  you  can  see  all  those 
$300,000  notes  paid  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  I  say,  if  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  you  can  pay  that  $300,000  for  which  you  issued 
notes  as  part  of  your  capital  stock,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  At  the  rate  of  earning  we  had  last  year,  it  will 
be  about  six  years  before  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  I  caught  your  figures  <5orrectly,  your  profits  in 
in  1911  were  $52,000,  were  they  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  On  an  investment  of  $600,000 1 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  About  8  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many  of  your  directors  are  drawing  salary! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  None;  not  a  director. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Just  the  office  force  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  active  officers  in  the  company.    I  am  the 

feneral  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  company.    I  get  a  salary,  and 
am  the  only  stockholder  in  the  company  that  does  get  a  salary. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  size  of  your 
salary? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No.    It  is  $3,600  a  year. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  f 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  think  the  tariff  on  the  sulphite  pulp  is  on&- 
sixth  of  a  cent  a  pound.    It  is  about  $3.50  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  changing  the 
tariff  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thin^  to  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  Congress  will  let  your  product  alone,  witn  a  fair 
rate  of  tariff,  you  are  wining  to  let  them  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
materiaL  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  think  the  tariff  on  the  pulp  should  be  let 
alone.  That  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  they  neld  concerning 
that.  I  am  not  a  pulp  maker;  I  do  not  know  their  cost,  but  I  do 
know,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  those  fellows  have  not  made 
very  much  money. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  We  all  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  a  Hoosier. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  buv  some  pulp  from  Canada  and  even  now 
under  the  reciprocity  bill,  tney  charge  us  just  as  much  for  it  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  do.  We  buy  from  the  Riordan  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  in  Montreal  and  they  have  their  mills  in  Tewksberry,  over 
there.    Their  prices  are  just  the  same  as  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  is  left  what  it  is,  both  on 
the  raw  material  and  on  your  finished  products,  you  would  feel  that 
domestic  competition  will  drive  out  foreign  competition  in  a  short 
time  without  mcreasing  the  cost  of  the  paper  to  tne  consumer  in  the 
country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  VAN  Winkle.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  entirely  drive  out  the 
imported  article  in  our  line,  because  there  are  a  few  people  still  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  foreign  material  is  better  than  ours.  We 
do  not  think  so  at  all,  but  they  do,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
imported  paper  in  this  line  that  wiU  be  used  under  any  condition,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  will  increase  it  at  all  if  you  were  to  lower  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  under  present  conditions  you  are  capturing 
more  and  more  of  the  American  trade,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  home  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  the  paper  can  be  had  in  reasonable  tmie, 
it  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  the  paper  having  grown.  We  have  origi- 
nated a  good  many  uses  for  it  ourselves  by  missionary  work  among 
manufacturers  who  ought  to  use  the  paper  to  help  out  the  looks 
of  their  product. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  increase  in  duty  you  got  in  the  Payne  tariff  law 
then  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  this  article  to  the  consumer,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Oh,  no;  notataU. 

Mr.  Huix.  Do  you  say  there  were  no  additional  mills  put  in  opera- 
tion until  you  got  this  increase  under  the  Payne  law  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  answering  Mr.  Fordney's  question  I  think  you 
testified  a  while  ago  you  were  selling  your  paper  for  a  little  higher 
price  than  before  the  Payne  law  went  into  operation,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes.  immediately  before.  We  raised  our  price 
on  our  paper  $10  a  ton  aiter  the  Payne  law  went  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  separate  specification  in  this  part  of 
the  tariff,  have  you  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  Hartford  Cmr  Paper  Co.,  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  Schedule 
M,  Pulp,  Papers  and  Books,  Paragraph  411  of  Act  of  August  5,  1909. 

This  statement  or  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  Hartford  City  Paper  Co.,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  doing  business  in  Hartford  City,  Ind., 
and  involves  the  manufactiure  of  imitation  parchment  and  grease-proof  paper,  under 
Schedule  M,  pulp,  papers  and  books,  and  more  particularly  paragraph  411  of  act  of 
August  5,  1909,  as  follows,  the  portion  italicized  being  particularly  under  discussion. 

Paragraph  411. 

Surfiace-coated  papers,  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with 
gelatin  or  flock,  or  ii  embossed  or  printed,  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent. 

Wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions  and  weighing  less  than  15 
pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets  on  basis  of  20  by  25  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  25 
percent. 

Other  N.  8.  P.  F.,  5  cents  per  pound. 

Papers,  including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with 
design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise, 
but  not  by  lithograpmc  process: 

If  emboflsed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin 
flock,  5  cents  per  pound  ana  20  per  cent. 

All  others,  ^  cents  per  pound. 

Parchment  papers,  z  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent. 

Greaseproof  and  imitation  parchment  j  by  whatever  name  known. 

Supercalendered  and  rendered  transparent  or  partially  so,  t  cents  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

All  others,  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent. 

Bags,  envelopes,  printed  matter  other  than  lithographic,  and  all  other  articles 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  5  cents 
per  pound  and  30  per  cent. 

Boxes  of  i>aper  or  wood,  covered  with  any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  5  cents  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 

Photographic  paper. — Plain  basic,  for  albumizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating  for 
photo^^phic  or  solar  printing  processes,  3  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent.  Albu- 
minized <Nr  sensitized  or  otherwise  coated,  30  per  cent. 

SYNOPSIS. 

This  brief  is  intended  to  support  the  following  facts,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  parchment  and  grease  proof  papers  supercalendered  or  otherwise: 

1.  These  papers  are  luxuries. 

2.  They  are  used  only  in  the  wrapping  of  highest  priced  products  and  luxuries. 

3.  The  present  rate  insures  competition  and  produces  the  maximum  amount  of 
revenue  (for  every  4  tons  produced  m  this  countrjr  1  ton  is  imported). 

4.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  the 
price  has  been  gradually  reduced  below  what  it  was  before  its  manufacture  began  in 
this  country. 
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6.  The  cost  of  this  paper,  in  connection  with  the  finished  product  which  it  is  used  to 
wrap,  is  infinitesimar;  as  an  example,  in  a  &-cent  cake  of  Hershey's  chocolate  it  is  but 
twenty-two  one-thousandths  of  a  cent. 

6.  Keciprocity  in  this  commodity  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff 
rates  of  otner  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

It  is  especially  uiged  that  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  now  assessed  ag^ainst  the 
particular  kinds  of  paper  manufactured  by  tlus  company,  and  which  are  indicated 
Dy  the  italicized  portion  of  the  paragraph  preceding  the  aoove  matter,  the  same  beiiiff 
imitation  pardiment  and  grease-proof  papers,  be  not  changed.  We  especially  call 
attention  to  the  follo¥ring  facts,  which  we  luge  as  reasons  why  the  present  rate  of  duty 
diould  be  allowed  to  remain  on  these  papers. 

1.  These  papers  are  used  largely,  in  met  almost  entirely,  because  of  their  artistic 
beauty,  and  they  may  be  properly  classed  as  luxuries. 

2.  The  consumption  of  this  paper  is  comparatively  small,  and  must  remain  so  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  paper  to  oe  used  for  general  wrapping  purposes.  It 
is  principally  used  in  wrapping  high-priced  pjpoducts  or  luxuries,  such  as  fancy  brands 
of  Dacon,  hams,  candies,  cnocolates,  cigars  and  tobacco,  fancy  soaps,  patent  medicines, 
perfumes,  etc.,  and  it  is  quite  extensively  used  for  making  fancy  coffee  bags  and  tea 
Dags,  and  for  wrapping  fancy  brands  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins. 

3.  The  amount  of  this  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
19,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  the  total  amoimt  of  it  consumed  is  approximately 
24,600,000  pounds,  showing  that  5,600,000  pounds  of  it  was  imported  during  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  This  shows  the  importations  to  be  1  ton  imported  for  every  4  tons  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  present  rate  is  not 

Srohibitive  and  that  competition  with  forei^  manufactures  is  not  at  all  obliterated, 
^n  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  while  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  this 
product  might  to  some  extent  increase  the  already  heavy  importations,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  a  reduction  of  this  rate. 

In  support  of  this  statement  we  call  attention  to  the  following  copy  of  a  statement 
from  the  Deparment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  amount  of  this  paper  imported 
during  the  fiscal  yeair  1912: 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  4, 191S. 
Hartford  City  Paper  Co., 

Hartford  City^  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  January  1  requesting  imports  for 
consumption  into  the  United  States  of  imitation  parchment  and  grease-proof  papers 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  following  statistics: 


Sopercalendered  and  rendered  transparent  or  partially 

Rate  of  duty,  2  cents  per  pound,  10  per  cent 

Duty  remitted  (sec.  23) 

All  others 


Pounds. 


4,170,25fi 

1.227 

1. 42^227 


Values. 


t213,26A.OO 

72.00 

81,541.00 


DutiM. 


1104. 731. 70 

"30.638.64 


Respectfully, 


A.  H.  Baldwin, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 


4.  As  a  further  reason  why  this  rate  should  not  be  reduced,  we  urge  the  fact  that 
the  manufocture  of  this  paper  in  the  United  States  has  only  been  attempted  since 
1905  and  that  it  has  only  been  manufeu^tured  to  any  considerable  extent  since  1909. 

Tliis  company  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  manufacture  this  paper  in  this  country. 
We  began  its  manufacture  in  1905,  believing  from  our  knowleage  of  the  prices  at 
which  the  paper  was  then  sold  that  it  could  be  profitably  manufactured  in  this  country 
at  the  tiien  existing  tariff  rate,  but — as  soon  as  we  demonstrated  that  we  could  success- 
fully manu^ture  it,  the  foreign  mills  lowered  their  price  to  the  extent  of  $10  per 
ton,  and  the  importers  were  willing  to  sell  it  at  very  much  less  profit  than  they  aaA 
before  been  obtaining,  so  that  alt^:ether  they  were  able  to  sell  the  paper  at  prices 
which  afforded  us  no  profit,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  attempting  to  crush 
out  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  investsd 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  importing  the  neceasary  machinery  to  properly  equip 
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oar  mill  to  make  this  grade  of  paper.  These  &ct8  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oi  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  after  duly  considering 
all  the  facts  set  forth  in  our  briefis  at  that  time,  and  uter  nearing  testimony  from  the 
importers,  the  present  rate  was  ajjreed  upon  and  became  effective  on  the  5th  day  of 
August,  1909.  Since  that  time,  five  other  mills  have  been  equipped  for  nuJdng  this 
paper  and  are  producing  it  in  considerable  Quantities,  so  that  the  consumer  now  has 
the  benefit  not  only  of  roreign  competition,  out  of  domestic  competition,  and  is  able 
to  buy  this  paper  at  a  less  price  thim  he  paid  for  it  before  it  was  manu^tured  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  importer  can  not  now  exact  extortionate  profits 
from  the  consumer  on  account  of  the  domestic  competition. 

5.  We  urge  as  a  further  reason  why  this  rate  shoula  not  be  reduced  the  &ct  that  the 
oo0t  of  this  xMiper  necessary  to  make  a  1-pound  bag  for  coffee,  selling  at  50  cents  to 
75  cents  per  pound,  is  but  sixty-nine  one-thousandths  of  1  cent,  and  the  cost  of  this 
paper  necessary  to  line  a  1-pound  candy  box  which  contains  candy  selling  at  from  80 
cents  to  $1  a  xx>und.  includmg  the  printing,  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  one- 
thousandths  of  a  cent.  The  cost  of  this  paper  necessary  to  wrap  a  5-cent  cake  of 
Hershey*8  chocolate  is  but  twenty-two  one- thousandths  of  a  cent.  The  cost  of  enough 
of  this  paper  to  wrap  1  pound  of  raisins  is  but  three  one-hundredths  of  a  cent.  The 
cost  of  enough  of  this  paper  to  wrap  an  ordinary  cigar  box  containing  50  cigars  is 
but  twelve  one-hundreaths  of  a  cent.  The  cost  of  sufficient  grease-proof  paper  to 
wrap  a  14-pound  ham  is  but  sixty-four  one-himdredths  of  1  cent,  so  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  if  the  entire  cost  of  this  paper  were  eliminated  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  commodities  at  all  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  much  less  would  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  upon  it  have  any  effect. 

6.  We  can  not  hope  for  a  reciprocity  of  trade  in  this  commodity  for  the  reason  that 
Uie  European  countries  which  manufacture  it  have  imposed  such  a  high  rate  of  duty 
upon  it  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  its  importation  into  theur  countries;  therefore  the  only 
opportunity  for  disposing  of  the  domestic  product  is  the  United  States'  market. 

7.  This  paper  is  required  in  very  thin  sneets^  so  thin  in  foct  that  in  many  instances 
500  sheets  24  inches  wide  by  36  indies  long,  weight  but  12}  poimds,  and  in  no  instance 
is  this  paper  required  in  heavier  basis  weight  man  50  pounds  to  500  sheets  20  by  36 
inches,  in  order  to  render  it  grease  proof  the  stock  from  which  it  is  made  must  be 
gelatinized  and  it  becomes  very  dense.  For  these  reasons  the  labor  costs  for  a  ton  of 
production  is  excessively  high^  and  the  tonnage  which  can  be  turned  out  from  a  mill 
ei^uipped  to  make  this  paper  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  the  output  of  a 
null  making  ordinary  gmdes  of  paper. 

8.  It  reauires  a  very  high  order  of  skill  and  especially  fine  machinery  to  manu&c- 
tore  this  class  of  paper. 

9.  The  amount  of  this  paper  which  can  be  produced  from  a  given  unit  of  labor  is 
very  small,  and  therefore  the  labor  cost  is  a  very  lan^e  item  in  the  cost  of  its  production. 

10.  Labor  is  such  a  large  element  in  the  cost  oithe  production  of  this  paper,  and 
the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany,  where  the  principal  foreign  mills  are  located,  being 
but  43  per  cent  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  present  rate 
be  maintained  in  order  that  the  American  mills  may  be  able  to  operate  at  a  moderate 
profit.  By  reason  of  the  cheap  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  the  German  mills  are  also 
able  to  secure  their  raw  material  at  less  cost  than  the  American  mills  can  secure  theirs . 

11.  We  beg  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  attached  samples  [which  are 
left  with  the  committee]  of  these  papers,  both  glazed  and  unglazed;  also  the  embossed 
eamples,  and  from  an  examination  of  them  the  committee  will  be  readily  convinced 
that  these  papers  can  be  only  required  for  wrapping  luxuries.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  these  papers  are  used  for  wrapping  manv  mncy  food  products,  requires  that 
great  care  be  taken  in  their  making,  to  secure  aosolute  cleanliness  and  sanitation  in 
their  production.  The  samples  above  referred  to  are  known  as  Exhibit  A,  B,  C,  D, 
£,  F,  G,  and  H.  All  of  wnich  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  TOHlf  S.  BIEaEL,  PBESIDEVT  OF  THE  WAB- 
B£V  MAHUFACTUBIHG  CO.,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RiEGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  we  are  interested  in  that  part  of  Schedule  M,  section 
411,  of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  force  which  imposes  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  "parchment  papers,  and  grease 
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5 roof  and  imitation  parchment  papers  which  have  been  supercalen- 
ered  and  rendered  transparent,  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  Known/' 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  JPayne-Aldnch  bill  but  one  concern  in 
the  United  States  had  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
paper.  Under  the  encouragement  afforded  in  the  tariff  act  referred 
to,  at  least  a  half  dozen  responsible  paper  manufacturing  plants  have 
engaged  in  its  production.  The  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  on 
whose  behalf  this  brief  is  submitted,  has  $375,000  invested  in  this 
branch  of  the  paper  business.  This  company  sent  representatives 
abroad  on  three  occasions  to  study  its  manufacture  in  foreign  mills. 
It  imported  foreign  machinery  to  render  its  production  possible,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  placing  itself  ready  to  oegin  to  manufacture  it 
about  January  1,  1911.  We  lost  in  the  year  1911,  after  charging  up 
6  per  cent  interest  against  the  capital  mvested,  $36,797.  In  1912 
our  loss  was  $5,285.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  product  to  manufac- 
ture, samples  of  which  are  attached  to  this  brief. 

We  request  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  because  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  training  a  force  of  labor  up  to  this  time  which 
can  compete  in  efficiency  with  the  labor  abroad,  which  has  had  the 
practice  and  experience  of  years  in  manufacturing  this  difficult 
specialty,  although  we  expect  m  a  reasonable  time  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  not  a  large  business.  We  estimate  the  consumption  in  tne  United 
States  at  12,500  tons  per  year,  representing  a  value  of  $1,600,000. 
The  present  tariff  is  competitive  and  resulted  in  importations  during 
the  nscal  year  1912  of  25  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  We  do  not 
dwell  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  industry  as  between 
here  and  abroad.  It  exists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  business.  Our  plea  is  that  we  need  your  contin- 
ued assistance  to  help  us  build  up  a  new  industry,  to  train  a  set  of 
artisans  in  a  new  art,  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves,  of  them,  and  the 
interests  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  an  infant  industry.  We  need  all  the  protection  the  present 
tariff  affords  us,  to  prevent  the  enterprise  we  have  shown  and  the 
capital  we  have  invested  from  going  to  naught,  and  we  aak  that  the 
present  tariff  on  this  line  of  product  be  contmued. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  MAVXTFACTUBEBS   OF  PASCHMEITT  PAPSB. 

January  15, 1913. 

Tbe  manufacturers  here  represented  manafacture  only  what  Is  known  as 
genuine  vegetable  parchment  paper. 

The  tariff  on  our  paper  is:  "Parchm^it  papers,  grease-proof  and  Imitation 
parchment  papers,  by  whatever  name  known*  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

The  present  tariff  should  be  maintained  to. insure  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  for  the  reason  that  labor  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
our  paper,  because  the  paper  must  pass  through  two  distinct  and  s^Mrate 
processes,  viz.,  manufacturing  an  unsized,  abBort>ent  paper  and  afterwards  con- 
verting the  paper  into  parchmoit  paper  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  other 
suitable  reagents. 

Wages  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  (where  the  greator  part  of  foreii^n 
parchment  paper  is  produced)  are  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Besides,  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  paper  mill  is  sure  to  advance  when  the  three- 
tour  system  goes  into  effect.  The  queetion  of  wages  aim  bean  on  the  cost  of 
all  the  supplies  which  we  purchase. 
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We  respectfully  petition  tbat  the  specific  duty  be  retained,  as  it  greatly  re- 
duces tbe  wrong  done  by  undervaluation  by  tbe  foreign  manufacturers. 
Since  1900  the  industry  has  prospered  and  increased  37  per  cent  in  value. 

Then  the  capital  invested  was $1,680,000 

Number  of  wage  earners  was 560 

Annual  wages  paid  were $208,000 

Now  the  capital  invested  is $2,240,000 

Number  of  wage  earners  is 695 

Annual  wages  paid  are $383,500 

The  consumer  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  brisk  competition  which  has  always 
existed  and  the  benefits  obtained  from  larger  production.  The  wholesale  selling 
price  has  declined  10  per  cent  in  the  three  years  imst. 

The  West  Garrollton  Parchment  CJo.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  Kalamazoo  V^e- 
table  Parchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  the  Glen  Mills  Paper  Mills,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  join  in  presenting  this  brief  and  requested  us  to  present  it  to  your 
honorable  body. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Co. 
Wm.  T.  Brumer,  Vice  President. 


Philadelphia,  January  15,  1919, 
Oscab  W.  Undebwood,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  understand  that  you  are  now  considering  a  tariff  as  affecting 
the  paper  schedule. 

As  large  consumers  of  "grease-proof  wrapping  paper"  we  desire  to  call 
this  item  to  your  attention  for  mature  consideration. 

In  our  judgment,  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
is  not  a  justifiable  tariff  and  is  imposing  a  tax  on  a  large  number  of  consumers 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  producers,  and  at  the  time  this  tariff  was  created  it 
was  practically  for  the  benefit  of  one  mill.  Further,  the  tariff  is  excessive  ns 
a  protective  feature  for  the  wortdngmen  as  there  are  very  few  "  slciUed " 
workmoi  required  in  the  production. 

In  our  opinion,  based  on  an  experience  of  quite  a  number  of  years,  the 
producers  here  do  not  require  more  than  the  20  per  cent  protective  duty,  and 
toy  duty  further  than  this  is  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fels  &  Go. 

BAGS,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

BRIEF  OF  SAMUEL  BOBEET,  VEW  TOEK,  H,  T. 

Bon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Sib:  Your  petitioner  respectfully  submits  that  one  of  the  greatest  iniquities 
of  the  Payne  tariff  law  is  its  provision  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  imported 
bags  and  on  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered  with  the  paper  commonly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags  and  envelopes.  I  refer  particularly  to  that  part  of 
Schedule  M  of  the  Payne  bill  which  reads : 

''Bags,  envelopes,  printed  matter  other  than  lithographic,  and  all  other 
articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not 
specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  5  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  support  of  this  broad  statement  I  beg  you  to  consider  the  following  facts : 

In  the  first  place  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing paper  bags  from  Germany  for  sale  to  grocers  and  coffee  and  tea  dealers  in 
this  country ;  I  have  been  In  that  business  in  New  York  City  since  1895,  but 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Payne  law  that  part  of  my  business  has  been  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  It  has  had  the  same  effect  upon  others  in  the  like 
business. 
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1.  In  presenting  this  appeal  I  &m  assuming  that  the  time  has  come  when  It 
is  recognized  that  an  import  duty,  If  levied  at  all  in  any  particular  case,  is  to 
serve  only  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manufacture  against  foreign 
competition  which  may  be  due  to  cheaper  costs  of  production  abroad.  Any 
import  duty  greater  than  that  tends  to  foster  monopoly  and  to  favor  the  very 
few  as  against  the  public  at  large.  This  is  the  more  flagrantly  the  case  the 
higher  the  import  duty  is  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad. 

2.  The  paper  bags  which  are  the  special  subject  of  this  submission  are  made 
of  a  manufactured  paper  product  of  either  what  is  called  parchym  or  fiber.  I 
annex  hereto  a  sample  of  bags  made  of  both  of  these  materials  (the  red  being 
the  former  and  the  yellow  of  the  latter).  The  domestic  article  is  marked  A 
and  the  foreign  article  B. 

To  make  these  bags  serviceable  for  the  purposes  intended  they  are  lined  with 
a  cheap  paper  fabric,  of  which  I  inclose  a  sample,  marked  G.  This  lining  paper 
costs  2.8  cents  per  pound  in  Germany  and  3  cents  per  pound  in  this  country,  but 
as  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  it  is  the  means  of  a  particularly  aggravating  ex- 
action by  means  of  the  Payne  bill. 

I  refer  to  the  imposition  of  the  **  5-cents-a-pound  "  duty  in  addition  to  the  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  duty  increased  the  cost  of  this  paper  lining  when  it 
is  made  part  of  the  bag  to  a  little  over  200  per  cent  This  inferior  and  very 
cheap  lining  adds  largely  to  the  weight  of  the  big,  although  it  detracts  from  its 
intrinsic  value  as  an  article  of  manufacture.  The  theory  of  an  extra  duty  by 
weight  upon  an  article  of  manufacture  is  not  in  itself  ordinarily  always  in- 
herently wrong.  But  when  to  an  excessive  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  added  a 
weight  duty  due  to  an  article  attached  to  another  of  necessity,  which  addition 
does  not  increase  inherent  value,  then  (as  is  made  clear  by  the  subjoined 
schedule)  a  wrong  results. 

3.  I  submit  herewith  in  tabulated  form  a  statement  which  speaks  for  itself 
and  which  indicates  the  difference  in  domestic  cost  of  production  and  foreign 
cost  of  production;  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  at  New  York 
under  the  Payne  law,  as  well  as  under  the  prior  Dingley  law. 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  cost  of  manufacturing  is 
only  about  13  cents  less  per  thousand  bags  on  the  parchmyn  bags  and  8  cents 
per  thousand  less  on  the  fiber  bags.  This  difference  is  almost  covered  by  ocean 
freight  so  that  there  would  be  practically  no  difference  in  cost  at  New  York 
between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product  if  the  import  duty  were  wholly 
abolished. 

Any  duty  whatever,  though  small,  would  be  a  complete  and  absolute  protec- 
tion to  the  local  manufacturer  against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

That  being  so,  I  very  respectfully  submit  that — 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  under  no  circumstances  be  a  duty  on  weight. 

Secondly,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  would  be  a  liberal  one  for 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  which  would  certainly  give  him  the  control  of  the 
market 

4.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Payne  law  went  into  opera- 
tion the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  domestic  bags  was  raised  from  $2.25  per  IJOOO 
to  $3  per  1,000  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  increased  the 
percentage  of  profit  to  the  local  manufacturer  from  about  50  per  cent  on  cost 
to  nearly  100  per  cent 

The  result  was  that  it  created  an  absolute  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
producer. 

5.  The  importation  of  foreign  bags  of  this  kind  has  practically  ceased.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  local  producer  lias  made  a  fortune,  the  Govern- 
ment has  lost  enormous  sums  by  way  of  duty.  I  alone  had  averaged  about 
$30,000  a  year  for  duty  on  tlie  importation  on  paper  bags. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  respectfully  submit 
that  if  your  honorable  committee  determines  that  the  case  is  one  for  the  im- 
position of  any  duty  at  all  (on  this  article,  which  is  one  that  effects  necessarily 
the  price  of  commodities  to  the  most  humble  consumer),  that  there  be  no  greater 
import  duty  than  a  straight  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bespectfully  submitted* 

Samuel  Robebt, 
S7  Warren  8t^  Ncv?  York,  N.  7. 
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STATEXEST  OP  AMEEICABT  PAPEE  GOODS  CO.,  KENSIlTGTOir, 

cora. 

Kensington,  Conn.,  January  10, 1919. 
Tlie  OoMiciTTEB  ON  Wayb  and  Means, 

WoBhington,  D.  C. 

GENTLxiacN :  In  response  to  yonr  notice,  we  submit  the  following  statement : 

This  company  mannftictures  envelopes  nnd  paper  bags. 

In  comparison  with  the  foreign  producer,  the  American  manufacturer  Is 
under  two  disadvantages — increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  higher  cost  of 
labor. 

The  most  serious  matter  is  the  difference  in  cost  due  to  differences  in  wages 
paid.  The  principal  competitor  is  Germany,  which  in  these  goods  occupies 
most  foreign  markets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United  States.  In  the  South 
American  markets,  for  example,  there  is  practically  no  sale  of  American  en- 
velopes, but  a  very  large  business  done  by  the  Germans.  The  same  is  true  in 
England  and  In  other  countries.  One  of  our  executive  officers  ascertained  in 
the  course  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  principal  factory  in  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin that  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  for  like  work  seem  to  average  about  35 
per  coit  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  pay  of  girls  op- 
erating envelope  machines  (much  the  most  numerous  class  of  employees)  is 
48  cents  (2  marks)  per  day,  while  in  the  United  States  it  averages  $1.35  for 
similar  work.  There  is  no  advantage  gained  through  the  greater  efficiency  of 
American  labor  noted  in  some  industries,  for  the  production  per  employee  in 
the  Geraaan  factory  is  absolutely  the  same  as  in  our  own  factory.  This  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  since  in  both  cases  the  employees  are  simply  attend- 
ants upon  automatic  machines  of  the  same  general  type,  and  in  some  cases 
identical  machines  are  used  in  both  establishments. 

An  Inspection  of  a  smaller  factory  in  a  German  provincial  city  of  30,000  in- 
babitants  showed  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  in  Berlin.  We  were,  however, 
informed  by  German  manufacturers  that  in  the  country  factories  in  Germany 
considerably  lower  wages  were  paid. 

Wages  in  America  amonnt  to  about  36  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these  goods,  so 
that  the  difference  between  the  German  pay  roll  and  the  American  pay  roll 
amoonts  to  over  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  this  difference  will 
necessarily  eontinne. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  rate  on  envelopes  is  only  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost,  leaving  nothing  as  profit  or  as  a  compensating  duty  to  bal- 
ance the  increased  cost  of  machinery  and  materials.  The  margin  of  profit  in 
this  industry  In  the  United  States  is  very  narrow. 

The  existing  tariff  on  materials  and  machinery  which  we  purchase  also 
hicreases  the  cost  of  our  goods,  and  in  addition  to  the  rate  to  balance  the 
difference  in  labor  cost  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  a  compensating  duty 
to  recover  these  items  also.  The  figures  on  these  articles  in  the  staple  lines  are, 
paper,  from  35  to  60  per  cent ;  machinery,  45  per  cent ;  printing  ink,  25  per  cent  ; 
and  gum,  25  to  35  pr  cent.  Some  of  each  of  these  articles,  except  ink,  we 
actually  import,  and  we  understand  the  cost  of  all  in  this  market  to  be  affected 
by  the  tariff.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  materials  and  machinery  in- 
creases the  cost  of  our  goods  about  20  per  cent.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the 
standard  grades  of  paper.  On  some  special  items  the  tariff  is  so  high  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  the  goods  here  as  things  stand.    In 
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a  recttit  case  we  imported  some  paper  from  Qermany  costing.  3  cents  p^  pound 
In  that  market,  the  duly  on  which  was  4i  cents,  so  that  the  duty  on  the  paper 
used  was  alone  more  than  the  duty  on  the  finished  oivelope.  In  other  wonls, 
even  under  the  existing  tariff  these  goo^s  would  be  imported  and  the  American 
manufacturer  shut  out  if  the  (German  manufacturer  canvassed  this  market  more 
thoroughly. 

We  call  particular  attention  as  an  example  of  a  special  line  to  the  duty, 
paragraph  411,  on  parchmyn  papers,  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  coit  ad 
yalorem,  and  on  bags  and  envelopes  produced  therefrom  5  cents  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  this  class  of  goods,  which  are  already  imported 
more  freely  than  most  envelopes  and  bags,  we  are  particularly  subject  to  for- 
eign competition,  chiefly  German,  for  we  are  not  only  largely  dependent  upon 
Burope  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paper,  our  raw  material,  but,  in  addition, 
have  against  us  the  condition  that  such  papers,  having  been  used  extensively 
in  Europe  for  a  long  period  and  introduced  only  comparatively  recently  in  the 
United  States,  the  Europeans  are  at  present  much  better  versed  in  the  methods 
of  handling  this  stock,  which  is  found  on  this  side  to  be  a  difficult  task.  In 
addition  to  the  figures  given  above  applying  to  the  general  run  of  our  business 
we  would  particularly  impress  upon  your  committee  the  necessity  of  preserving 
at  least  the  present  ratio  between  parchmyn  papers  and  manufactures  thereol 
Otherwise  Germany,  already  having  part  of  the  American  market  on  these 
envelopes  and  bags,  would  acquire  practically  the  whole  of  it  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  our  raw  material  may  not  be  assessed  higher  in  proportion  than 
our  finished  product  The  present  tariff  preserves  about  the  proper  condition 
in  this  regard  and  gives  the  foreigner  as  good  a  chance  in  this  market  as  any 
American  has. 

Recurring  again  to  the  general  rate  on  envelopes  and  paper  bags,  to  wit,  20 
per  cent  on  envelopes  and  35  per  cent  on  bags,  we  remind  you  that  these  rates 
are  much  lower  than  the  average  tariff  duties  imposed,  and  were  not  increased 
in  the  existing  tariff.  Until  the  duties  on  imports  generally  are  brought  down 
to  the  low  rates  imposed  on  these  articles  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  exist- 
ing rates,  not  being  sufficient  as  they  stand  to  balance  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production,  should  not  be  further  reduced. 

Yours,  respectfully,  American  Papeb  Goods  Oo. 

W.  S.  Bacon, 

A»si$tant  Secretary, 

BEIEF  OP  THOMAS  M.  EOTAl  ft  CO.,  PHUADEIPHIA,  PA. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood,  PmLADELPHiA,  Pa..  January  SO,  191S. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  nauch  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  Januray  25  and  in 
Sr^rSiK"41^'.Sd*4^'of"&Si'r  in  reg«d  to  paper  bag,,  now  iutuble 

Before  passage  of  existing  tariff  all  bags  imported  were  made  of  embossed  naper 
parchment  paper  grearo-proof,  or  imitation  parchment  paper,  and  would  comein 
under  paragraph  410  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  repreeent- 
ing  about  the  difference  m  cost  of  manufacture  between  here  and  Germany- but  to 
the  beet  of  our  knowledge  no  importations  were  ever  made  to  come  under  Uiis  paia- 
graph.  *^ 

The  importers  "got  around  it"  in  this  way:  They  omitted  the  embossinip  and  sub- 


stituted  fiber  papers  for  the  papers  above  mentioned,  so  that  these  bios  could  be 
brought  m  under  paragraph  420  as  manufactures  of  paper  dutiable  at  35  ner  cent 
ad  valorem.    (See  samples  1  and  2.)  ^  y^  ^-^^^ 

In  our  opinion  it  was  the  obvious  intention  of  this  tariff  to  make  ham  dutiable  at 
5  cents  per  Dound  and  30  per  cent  ad  volorem,  as  every  bae  brought  herebefoie  paanoe 
of  biU  would  have  come  under  d^cnpUon  of  paragraph  410;  but  by  uaimr  papSs 
which  had  never  before  been  thought  of  for  bags  the  unporters  are  now  brinMiTSffln 
in  under  paragraph  420  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  — e*-» 

We  would  respectfully  surest  that  a  paragraph  be  made  covering  paper  ban. 
envelopes,  boxes,  etc.,  exclusively,  no  matter  of  what  paper  they  may  be^nuSc- 
tured,  and  that  the  tanff  on  them  ahould  remain  the  same  as  given  in  paiagnmh  410 
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Samples  are  on  file  with  Ways  and  Means  Committee  showing  how  present  tariff  is 
eradea  by  Gennan  manufacturers.  II  you  want  figures  ahowi^  comparison  of  costs 
of  manufacture  between  here  and  Germany  we  i^ill  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

All  the  above  respectfully  submitted. 

Youn,  very  truly,  Thomas  M.  Rotal  db  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER, 

BXISF  OF  THE  THOMPSOlf  AST  CO.,  POBTLAUD,  ME. 

Portland,  Mb.,  February  19,  19 IS, 

The  Chairman  of  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrBE, 

Wathington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  addreflsing  you  to  say  that  as  the  largest 
photographic  publishing  house  in  Maine,  we  use  quantities  of  photographic  platinum 
paper,  also  known  as  'Tlatinotype." 

Ab  thia  process  produces  beautiful  and  permanent  pictures  in  metallic  platinimi 
(instead  of  idlver  wnich  is  generally  used)  and  as  the  price  of  metallic  platinum  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  luis  jumped  from  |20  to  between  $45  and  $50  per  ounce,  the 
process  is  becomiiig  constantly  more  expensive,  and  as  the  Eastman  Aodak  Co.,  the 
Camera  Trusrt;,  are  practically  the  only  producers  of  platinum  paper  in  this  country, 
consequently  controlling  the  market  and  keeping  prices  abnormallv  high  to  help  their 
45  per  cent  dividends,  we  purchase  our  paper  mrough  a  Philaaelphia  office  of  an 
En^iflh  house,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  securing  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  class 
of  paper. 

PresuminR  that  there  will  be  a  chance  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  we  desire  to 
earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  in  procuring  a  reduction;  such  reduction  will  not 
affect  any  American  manufacturers,  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  are  practically  the 
only  ones  making  such  paper,  and  certainly  thev  do  not  need  protection,  but  the 
public  needs  protection  trom  them  and  their  metnods. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a  good  sized  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  this  paper,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  interest  you  may  take  in  this 
matter,  oelieve  me,  I  desire  to  remain, 

Youia,  very  truly,  Thompson  Art  Co. 

F.  M.  Thompson,  Treawrer. 

Platinum  is  High, 
bistort  of  the  precious  metal  used  in  producing  fred  thompson  pictures. 

The  increased  use  of  any  material  is  usually  followed  by  a  decrease  in  price,  its 
production  usually  keeping  in  advance  of  the  demand.  However,  the  demand  for 
platinum  has  outstripped  its  production  and  placed  it  among  the  highest  priced  of  the 
precious  jnetals. 

Thomas  Bolas,  writing  of  his  earl}r  days  in  chemistry,  states  that  the  earliest  volcanic 
eruptive  formations  contained  grains  and  small  nuggets  of  platinum,  and  as  these 
formations  disintegrated,  the  heavv  grains  drifted  into  the  water  courses  where  thev 
are  now  found,  but  that  the  bulk  of  tnis  heavy  metal  settled  down  far  below  the  reach 
of  man,  which  does  not  leave  much  hope  for  the  discovery  of  extensive  platinum 
deposits. 

Platinum,  he  states,  appears  to  have  been  first  reco^ized  as  a  distinct  metal  by  the 
Spanish  settlers  in  America,  who  about  1737,  stigmatized  it  as  the  small  or  compara- 
tively worthless  silver,  hence  the  word  **platina,    diminutive  of  "plata,"  silver. 

Export  of  this  metal  was  forbidden,  lest  it  should  be  used  for  adulterating  gold,  and 
the  grains  were  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  buckshot. 

Platinum  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  a  government  assayer  named  Wood, 
who  brought  over  a  quantity  in  1741. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  platinum  began  to  be  much  valued  as  a  material 
from  which  to  make  vessels  for  chemical  use,  a  dealer  in  chemicals  quoting  "Platina 
of  commerce "  at  5  shillings  per  ounce.  The  price  of  platinum  remained  compara- 
tively low  until  about  1880. 
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In  1863  Mr.  Bolas,  was  able  to  i)urchase  crucibles  of  refined  platinam  at  the  rate  of 
25  shillings  per  ounce,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  buy  platinum  scrap  suitable  for  dis- 
solving at  the  rate  of  12  shillings  perounce,  and  often  for  considerably  less. 

Between  1860  and  1880  counterfeit  sovereigns  of  platinum,  gold  plated,  were  in 
circulation;  this  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  a  thrifty  '^shover  of  the  queer"  to-day, 
with  platinum  at  $46  per  ounce. 

Aside  from  its  many  uses  in  a  mechanical  way,  platinum  is  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  genuine  platinum  paper  usea  by  Fred  Thompson  tor  producing 
his  photo-craft  pictures  as  it  makes  brilliant,  permanent  prints  which  can  be  used  in 
plain  black  and  white,  sepia  or  colored  with  imported  water  colors  to  give  most  charm- 
ine  artistic  effects. 

Mr.  Thompson  will  not  make  any  increase  in  the  price  of  his  pictures  at  present, 
but  if  the  price  of  platinum  jumps  much  higher  he  will  be  forced  to. 

Thompson  Art  Co. 

Fred  Thompson,  Portland,  Me. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

OH  PHOTOOBAPHIC  PAPEBS. 

Phuadelphxa,  'January  18, 1913. 

The  Chairman  of  thb  Wats  and  Mbans  Committbb, 

Home  of  Repreeentativei,  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  papers  is  excessive  and  could 
be  modified  without  any  great  loss  to  the  manumcturers  here. 

For  25  years  we  have  imported  a  photographic  paper  from  England  known  in  the 
trade  as  ''platinotype  paper;"  that  is,  the  resulting  image  being  in  metallic  platinum 
instead  of  silver,  as  in  otner  photographic  papers.  No  paper  made  (no  similar  paper 
is  made  by  anyone  in  America  outside  of  the  Kodak  Trust)  compares  in  quakty  to 
this  paper,  and  photographers  throughout  the  country  would  be  glad  to  use  it  if  it 
were  less  costly. 

The  metal  platinum  is  now  $47  per  ounce  against  $20  per  ounce  a  few  years  a^. 
A  salt  of  this  metal  is  used  in  sersitizing  platmotype  paper' whidi  accounts  for  its 
greater  cost  over  silver  photographic  papers.  The  duty  of  30  per  cent  has  been  in 
existence  some  20  years.  Previously  it  was  35  per  cent,  but  as  the  metal  platinum 
has  doubled  in  price  during  the  past  20  years  we  feel  that  the  duty  ahoulu  now  be 
proportionately  reduced  and  if  it  is  only  a  little,  say  10  or  15  per  cent,  it  will  help 
alcm^  the  good  work.  During  the  past  10  years  we  have  paid  the  Government  in  duty 
on  platinotype  paper  as  follows: 


1903 132,432.70 

1904 42,244.80 

1905 43,412.71 

1906 49,030.50 

1907 38,977.20 


1908 132,946.10 

1909 27,307.60 

1910 24,99&30 

1911 18,612.60 

1912 16,18L10 


In  the  vear  1906  a  very  serious  advance  was  made  in  the  price  of  the  metal  platinum, 
and  by  glancing  at  the  figures  above  you  will  see  how  much  tJiis  increased  cost  of  the 
metal  has  affected  importations,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  this  method  of  photgraphic  printing  will  go  out  altogether,  which  would  be 
most  unfortunate. 
The  metal  platinum  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

Another  matter  to  which  we  would  like  to  refer  is  that  photojgraphic  lenses  at  45 
per  cent  practically  keeps  out  of  this  market  the  very  best  grade  of  lenses  of  Euro- 
pean make  which  are  of  necessity  to  American  photographers. 
Kespectfully, 

Willis  A  Clbmbnts, 
By  Altbbd  Ciambnts. 
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PASAGKAPH  412. 

Pictoies,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  dgar  bands,  placards,  and  other 
articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valae  of  paper,  lithographically  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  stone,  metal,  or  mateiial  other  than  gelatin  (except 
boxes,  views  of  American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations 
when  forming  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound 
books,  accompanying  the  same,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section), 
shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates:  Labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  less  than 
eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the 
same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps 
printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and 
printings,  forty  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  flfty-five  cents  per  pound ;  all  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceed- 
ing ten  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  if  embossed  or  die  cut, 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the 
same  number  of  colors  and  printings  (but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die  cutting) ;  booklets,  seven  cents 
per  pound;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  not  exceeding 
in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  six  cents  per  pound;  fashion  magazines 
or  periodicals,  printed  in  whole  or  inpart  by  lithographic  process,  or  decorated 
by  hand,  eight  cents  per  pound ;  booklets,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand 
or  by  spraying,  whetiier  or  not  lithographed,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  decal- 
comanias  in  ceramic  colors,  welghLig  not  over  one  hundred  pounds  per 
thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  bv  thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  seventy 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  one  hundred 
pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in  dimen- 
sions, twenty-two  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if 
backed  vidth  metal  leaf,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  decalcomanlas, 
except  toy  decalcomanlas,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  articles  than  those 
hereinbefore  spedflcally  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight 
one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  exceeding 
eli^t  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness, 
and  less  than  thirty-five  square  Inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  eight 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size 
in  dimensions,  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  of  said 
articles  exceeding  eight  and  no^  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  if  either  die  cut  or  embossed,  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  if  both  die  cut  and  embossed,  one  cent  per  pound;  exceeding  twenty 
one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  six  cents  per  pound:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  articles  hereinbefore  specified  the  thickness  which  shall 
determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  Imposed  shall  be  that  of  the  thinnest  material 
found  in  the  article,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  thickness  of 
lithographs  mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material,  shall 
be  the  combined  thickness  of  the  lithograph  and  the  foundation  on  which 
it  is  mounted  or  pasted. 

MTHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  GEOBOE  R.  METEBCOBD,  BEPBESElTTIlSrO  THE 
HATIOHAL  ASSOCIATIOSr  OF  EMPL0TI5 G  LITHOGBAPHEBS, 
CBIGAGO,  ILL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyercord,  the  committee  will  recognize  you 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  you  probably 
know,  the  schedule  is  rather  a  lengthy  one,  and- 1  have  had  an  addi- 
tional number  of  briefs  prepared,  so  as  to  distribute  them  to  t^e 
eoimnittee. 
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In  additioii  to  the  written  brief ,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  facts 
relating  to  our  industry  that  should  be  on  the  records,  and  compila- 
tion 01  statistical  data  was  not  possible  in  time  when  submitting 
this  written  brief. 

The  products  of  lithography  are  so  varied  and  widespread  that  it 
is  a  very  large  problem  to  get  the  statistical  data  on  any  g;iven 
subject. 

The  organization  that  I  represent  is  the  National  Afi»ociation  of 
Employing  Lithographers,  and  this  oi^anization  comprises  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturing  lithographing  plants, 
some  four  or  five  hundred  in  number.  ^ 

The  total  product  of  the  industry  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $25,000,000 
annually  of  sales,  and  there  is  between  $11,000,000  and  $12,000,000 
paid  out  in  wages.  The  labor  is  the  highest  priced  labor  of  any  in- 
dustry^ with  tne  exception  of  diamona  cutting.  These  are  trade 
statistics  showing  $25,000,000  worth  of  sales,  and  over  $15,000,000 
is  in  the  form  of  Tetter  heads,  stocks,  bonds,  circus  posters,  car  cards, 
and  various  products  of  the  art  that  are  wnat  you  might  term  of  an 
immediate  delivery  nature,  and  which  can  not  be  imported  on 
account  of  the  time  of  delivery.  They  are  all  in  the  nature  oi  hurry-up 
products  of  the  art,  and  consequentljr  for  the  purpose  of  tariff  dis- 
cussion, the  following  facts  and  statistics  will  be  of  value  to  the 
committee: 

First,  the  foreign  importation  with  the  duty  added,  and  the  selling 
price,  or  expense  of  selling,  would  bring  the  foreign  product — that  is, 
m  its  displacement  value  with  American  productions — up  to  between 
four  ana  a  half  and  five  million  doUars.  Second,  the  competitive 
with  Europe  productions  of  litho^aphy — that  is,  the  American 
productions — is  somewhere  between  eight  and  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

By  turning  to  page  8  of  our  brief  and  looking  at  the  paragraph, 
subdivisions  from  13  to  21.  it  will  be  ^een  that  m  the  brackets  the 
importations  are  large,  and  our  records  show  Uie  foreigners  control 
anywhere  from  50  to  95  per  cent  of  tlie  total  consumption  of  these 
products  in  this  market. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms.  It 
is  only  when  quick  delivery  is  involved  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer's higher  price  is  accepted.  This  is  particularly  true  on 
those  brackets  Nos.  14,  16,  19,  20,  and  21. 

By  referring  this  statement  to  the  examiners  of  this  merchandise 
at  the  chief  port  of  entry.  New  Yofk,  this  unquestionablv  will  be  con- 
firmed as  a  lact,  and  I  Would  respectfully  request  that  tne  committee 
have  the  necessary  inquiry  made  to  establish  it  as  a  fact — to  prove 
our  contention  that  we  must  have  a  net  differential  of  43  per  cent  to 
protect  us  on  labor,  and  a  proper  differential  for  the  duties  paid  on 
the  raw  materials  involved  m  tne  product. 

We  have  exhibited  a  minimum  wa^^e  and  an  average  Wf^e,  on 
page  11 ,  and  you  will  notice  the  submission  of  our  statistics  on  ^reign 
wages  are  the  statistics  of  our  own  consul  general  in  Berlin,  ^o 
gatners  them  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor^  and  the 
Qerman  (jovernment^s  own  chambers  of  commerce  submitted  figures 
on  German  wages,  as  vou  will  see  by  reference  to  Senate  Document 
No.  68  of  the  Sixty-nrst  Congress.  We  have  accepted  their  own 
figures. 
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The  figures  for  the  American  lithographers  are  the  minimum  rates 
of  the  association  in  their  published  records. 

Lithography^  is  classified  as  a  luxury.  I  can  show  you  that  the 
Government  can  get  more  revenue  by  raising  the  rates  and  curtailing 
importation  than  they  now  receive  under  the  present  law.  For 
instance,  on  page  8,  line  19,  there  is  one  item  called  calendar  backs. 
This  is  a  particular  product  that  is  distributed  to  the  printers,  and  the 
small  houses  as  a  rule  sell  them  to  the  grocers  and  druggists,  and  they 
give  them  away  at  Christmas  time  or  some  other  time.  He  puts  the 
calendar  pad  on  and  types  in  the  name  of  the  ultimate  buyer,  who 
gives  it  away  with  his  compliments  at  Christmas  or  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  importations  of  this  item — I  am  not  going  to  use  the 
pennies  figures  in  this — but  speaking  broadly,  was  $408,000,  of  this 
item  19.  The  dutv  was  practically  24.75  per  cent,  the  actual  sta- 
tistics varying  within  about  one-fiftieth  of  1  cent  of  those  figures. 
The  revenue  was  $102,000,  and  the  importers  sold  over  95  per  cent  of 
this  particular  class  of  product.  If  the  duty  was  43  per  cent,  the 
revenue  would  be  $176,000,  and  this  increase,  in  our  judgment, 
would  transfer  approximately  one-fourth  of  this  trade  to  the  Amer- 
ican lithographer,  and  the  net  result  would  be  $306,000  of  importa- 
tions, at  43  per  cent,  which  would  yield  $132,000  in  revenue,  or  about 
$29,000  more  revenue  than  the  present  law,  and  there  would  be  the 
additional  revenue  for  raw  materials  used  in  making  $100,000  worth 
of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  would  be  the  import  cost  to  the  druggists  and 
grocers  for  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Meyebcord.  The  selling  expense  is  a  very  large  item  in 
marketing  this  article.  A  very  heavy  commission  goes  with  the  sale 
of  this  article.  The  pattemaare  $10,  $15,  and  $25,  and  the  average 
European  price  of  this  particular  article  is  multiplied  by  over  three 
or  four  times  when  it  reaches  the  ^ocer  who  gives  it  away.  That 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  articles  which  is  peddled  out  in  very  small 
volume  to  the  ultimate  buyers. 

Take  items  20  and  21,  which  is  this  article  here  [exhibiting  article]. 
This  is  used  for  decorating  chinaware.  There  are  enough  ornaments 
on  this  for  an  entire  dinner  set.  This  sells  at  the  port  of  entry  at 
New  York,  according  to  the  Government  statistics,  at  an  average 
price  of  9}  cents  a  sheet.  This  amount  of  ornamentation  at  the 
European  cost  to  decorate  a  dinner  set  of  this  pattern,  may  take  15  to 
18  cents  worth,  and  some  even  less.  I  should  say  13  or  14  cents,  at 
the  European  valuation^  is  the  price  of  that  amount  of  ornamentation 
needed  to  decorate  a  dinner  set. 

This  is  called  a  decalcomania  transfer.  The  imports  in  1912, 
foreign  value,  were  $134,000.  The  Government  has  separated  the 
importations  of  tissue  paper  and  double  or  duplex  paper  in  two 
brackets,  but  I  am  lumping  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument. 
The  value  was  $134,000,  and  the  duty  was  a  little  above  40  per  cent 
and  a  little  below  and  consequently  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument 
I  am  making  the  average  40  per  cent,  and  it  brought  in  a  revenue 
of  $54,000.  The  number  of  sheets  imported  was  slightly  less  than 
1,600,000.  The  importers  sell  over  80  per  cent  of  this  class  of 
materiaJ.    For  proof  of  this  you  can  refer  to  the  potteries  that  con- 
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sume  the  article  and  you  can  refer  to  Col.  Taylor  of  Enowles,  Taylor 
&  Knowles,  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  of  the  Thompson  Pottery 
Co.,  both  firms  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

If  the  tariff  rates  were  made  5.5  cents  per  sheet  as  against  3.5  cents, 
the  present  duty,  the  following  results  from  a  revenue  standpoint 
wouM  be  apparent.  The  imports  would  decrease  about  25  per  cent, 
or  in  figures  from  1,600,000  sheets  to  1,200,000  sheets.  The  revenue 
of  1,600,000  sheets  was  $54,000,  and  the  revenue  on  1,200^000  at  5.5 
cents  would  brin^  $66,000,  or  a  net  increase  of  $12,000  m  revenue 
on  the  finished  sneets  plus  an  additional  revenue  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  from  duties  paid  on  raw  material  used  in  the  making 
of  400,000  sheets  extra  by  the  American  manufacturers. 

That  of  course  is  only  two  brackets  out  of  30  or  40  here  that  I  am 
using  so  as  to  show  you  that  the  committee  can  raise  additional 
revenue  from  this  source.  The  article  is  strictly  a  luxury.  For  in- 
stance, you  take  fine  perfumeries  and  they  will  get  a  10  or  15  colored 
lithographic  label,  and  the  very  cheap  ones  use  the  type  label. 
Wherever  you  get  into  the  finer  grades  oi  silks,  stockings,  and  so  on, 
they  will  put  on  a  fancy  cover,  and  so  forth.  The  product  that  is 
competitive  with  Europe  is  strictly  a  luxury. 

The  wages  for  labor  m  1909  were  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
product.  This  percentage  has  now  been  increased  to  45  per  cent 
and  over,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  working  hours  from  63  to  48  hours 
per  week,  which  reduction  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  wage 
rate  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  where  the  industry 
has  flourished  for  more  than  100  years,  and  is  now  in  the  highest 
state  of  development,  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  wage  rate 
in  America.  Tnis  will  be  readily  borne  out  by  the  Grerman  Govern- 
ment figures. 

On  a  unit  of  product  costing  $1  in  an  American  factory,  45  cents  is 
the  labor  cost.  Applying  the  ratio  of  wage  rate  in  Germanjr,  the  same 
labor  cost  would  be  approximately  15  cents.  Other  things  being 
equal,  although  in  fact  raw  materials  cost  far  less  in  Germany  than 
they  do  in  America,  the  whole  cost  of  the  same  product  in  Germany 
would  be  55  cents  for  raw  material  and  15  cents  for  labor,  making  a 
total  cost  of  70  cents.  In  order  to  raise  the  German  cost  of  70  cents  to 
the  American  cost  of  $1,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  establish  a  specific 
duty  producing  a  return  of  30  cents  or  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
43  per  cent.  Under  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill,  there  was  a  very  scientific 
division  of  the  brackets  of  the  products,  but  owing  to  tne  lack  of 
knowledfje  of  the  previous  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  account  of 
changes  in  subdivision  we  had  no  accurate  statistics  available  prior 
to  this  act;  that  is,  the  last  act,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  had 
returns  that  show  a  very  wide  range.  We  are  equalizing  to  a  basis  of 
43  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  To  equalize  the  labor  cost,  you  do  not  need  43  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Metbrcord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  your  exhibits  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  the 
subdivisions  where  you  have  more  than  that  at  this  time,  No.  5  and 
No.  22. 

Mr.  Mtebcord.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Those  are  the  only  two.  You  are  competing  with  all 
the  others  t 

Mr.  Meteboobd.  We  vary  all  the  way  from  about  15,  up  to  close 
to  that  figure,  and  some  above  it.  In  the  case  of  those  above  it,  the 
use  of  the  metal  leaf  which  is  on  the  basis  of  approximately  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  must  be  either  imported  or  the  aomestic  used;  which 
is  very  largely  equalized  in  price.  Consequently  those  articles  where 
that  higher  rate  appears  are  subject  to  the  use  of  very  valuable 
material;  that  is,  the  use  of  the  metal  leaf. 

Mr.  Peters.  Can  you  teU  us,  of  the  articles  which  you  have  been 
calling  to  our  attention,  what  amount  of  domestic  consumption  is 
imported  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Metercord.  To  understand  that  you  will  have  to  go  back  to 
my  first  remark,  where  I  told  you  there  are  about  60  per  cent  of  the 

1)roducts  of  Uthography  that  are  absolutely  noncompetitive,  such  as 
etter  heads,  stocks,  bonds,  circus  posters,  car  cards,  etc.,  which 
amount  to  over  $15,000,000,  and  which  drop  the  total  aown  to 
$10,000,000  or  less  that  conipete  with  the  imported  productions.  The 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Uovernment  run  the  importations  close  to 
$3,000,000,  European  value.  If  the  tariff  here  is  a  third,  or  33 J  per 
cent,  it  brings  tnis  up  to  $4,000,000,  and  the  selling  price  runs  it  up 
fully  a  million  more  in  its  displacement  value  with  the  American  pro- 
duction. Consequently  we  deal  with  a  situation  where  the  competi- 
tive products  of  the  art  stand  approximately  at  one-third  import  and 
two-thirds  American  production.  But  in  some  brackets — take  the 
two  that  I  named,  and  some  of  these  later  ones  down  the  Une — it  is 
the  very  reverse,  where  the  importations  run  all  the  way  from  80  to 
95  per  cent  as  against  domestic  production  of  5  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peters.  Do  you  consider  those  articles  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  certainly  do  not.  You  would  not  need  decora- 
tion on  a  dish  to  make  it  a  sanitary  dish.  That  would  not  cut  out  the 
china  industry;  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  have  it.  Take  the 
perfumery  bottle.  If  it  had  a  type  label  it  would  stiU  be  the  same 
perfume.  Take  this  photograph  [exhibiting  photograph]  and  you 
could  do  the  same  thing  with  it.  There  is  not  any  question  but  that 
the  coloring  and  printing  art  is  strictly  a  luxury.  It  is  classified  by 
the  Government  as  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  You  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  employees 
in  the  lithographic  industry  was  larger  than  in  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  su*;    the  Government  statistics  show  tnat. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  abroad, 
and  in  the  competing  industries  here  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  If  you  will  remember  Senate  document — the 
famous  Senate  document  that  came  out.  It  was  kept  back  for  about 
a  week  or  two^  but  finally  was  produced.  It  published  a  series  of 
returns  from  hthographing  establishments  throughout  the  German 
Empire  that  were  submitted  to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  were  in 
turn  submitted  to  the  ambassador  here,  who  turned  them  over  to 
the  Senate  committee.  In  that  document  was  a  very  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  wages  paid  the  German  Hthographing  industry. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  the  German  figures,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
attempt  to  show  in  any  way  that  they  are  overdrawn,     i  ou  can 
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take  this  much  for  granted,  that  they  certamly  did  not  publish  any 
lower  wage  rate  than  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Generally  speaking,  how  do  these  wages  com- 
pare with  Europe  1 

Mr.  Meyebgord.  They  are  right  here  on  page  11.  You  will  find 
where  we  range  from  $22.50  to  $38,  and  the  (jerman  rate  is  $8.24.  Our 
average  rate  is  $29,  weekly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  other  words,  their  schedule  is  28.6  per  cent  of 
yours.     I  have  figured  it  out  here. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  another  item,  comparing  $8.12  against  $25.85, 
their  schedule  is  31  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  another  item,  comparing  $9.43  against  $31,  it  is 
30.4  per  cent  of  your  wages  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord,  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  minimum  they  are  a  little 
closer,  so  we  make  a  grand  lump  average  of  one  to  three. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  your  product  is 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Our  proportion  is  given  on  page  4.  It  is  45  per 
cent.  I  had  the  association  furnish  to  me  authentic  records  of  their 
sales  and  their  wages,  and  by  taking  21  or  22  plants  in  the  industry  I 
arrived  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Suppose  you  could  reduce  your  labor  cost.  Sup- 
pose you  could  reduce  trie  wages  of  your  employees  to  the  point  paid 
to  employees  of  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Foreign  competitors  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  They  would  all  go  to  laying  brick  or  some- 
thing else 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Suppose  you  could  pay  your  workmen  here  what 
your  competitors  pjav  tneir  workmen  abroad.  Would  you  need  a 
duty  to  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  other  words,  you  will  take  your  chances  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  will  take  our  chances.  Give  us  an  equal 
division. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  will  take  your  chances  on  everything  except 
the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Let  me  ask  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Have  the  prices  of  your  product  gone  up  in  the  past  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  If  you  will  take  the  large  advance  made  in  post 
cards.  There  is  another  instance  in  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Uio 
revenue  question.  Take  the  post-card  importations  and  they  ai-o 
bringing  in  to-day  more  revenue  at  70  per  cent  than  they  brought  in 
under  fivefold  the  importations  imder  tlie  Dingley  law.  The  Dingley 
law  had  five  times  as  many  importations  annually  of  post  cards  than 
under  the  Pavne-Aldrich  bill,  and  yet  the  American  post-card  manu- 
facturers to-day  are  selling  post  cards  so  cheap — they  are  selling  10 
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for  a  dime  or  6  for  a  nickel  in  Woolworth's  or  other  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
stores 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interrupting).  In  other  words,  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  brought  about  sucn  competition  that  the  actual  price  to  the 
consumer  was  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Meteroord.  Yes.  You  probably  remember  yourself  that  four 
or  five  years  ago  that  view  cards  brought  a  nickel  for  two  cards,  and 
to-day  you  can  get  five  for  a  nickel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyercord,  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  stores  are  not 
a  fair  example  in  competition  in  prices.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  you  gentlemen  of  the  trade  sell  to  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  stores  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  you  do  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  The  fact  is  you  can  now  buy  a  picture  of  the 
White  House  on  a  post  card  that  was  not  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Metercord.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  before  the  Payne  law  passed  you  could  not  ? 

Mr.  Metercord.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  fact  is  that  you  can  buy  these  post  cards  at  any 
post  ojffice  for  a  penny  a  piece. 

Mr.  Metercord.  lee,  sir.  If  you  will  ask  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  he  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous  revenue 
secured  bj  the  postal  department  out  of  these  post  cards.  You  will 
find  that  it  is  the  biggest  single  item  of  the  postal  department  revenue. 
In  addition  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  due  to  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
store  proposition,  the  Government  should  have  every  penny  of 
revenue  from  the  tariif  end  of  it  and  get  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  out  of 
thepostal  end  of  it  for  the  stamps. 

Tne  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Meyercord. 

Mr.  Metercord.  I  thank  you. 

Bbi£F  of  the  National  Association  op  Employing  Lithooraphebb. 

who  we  abb. 

The  National  ABsociation  of  Employing  Lithoeraphers  is  an  organization  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  lithographic  trade  of  tne  United  States.  Its  members  are 
manu&ctuzing  lithographers,  with  plants  in  substantially  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

BBFOBB  1900. 

Before  1909  the  manufacturing  lithographers  of  the  United  States  were  not  oigan- 
ized  and  were  not  adequately  or  properly  represented  before  Congress  in  tariff  matters. 

THE  TABCPF  OF  1009. 

In  the  act  of  1909,  the  unscientific  and  crude  provisions  of  prior  acts,  formulated 
through  an  ignorance  of  the  subject  because  those  interested  did  not  explain  it,  were 
eliminated,  and  a  scientific  classification  of  the  large  variety  of  lithograpnic  products, 
requiring  separate  consideration  and  individual  treatment  in  .the  matter  of  specific 
rates,  was  accomplished.  This  was  the  result  of  absolutely  exhaustive  hearings  and 
consideration,  in  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the  importer  were  each  well 
and  fully  represented. 

At  the  foot  of  this  brief  (Exhibit  A)  there  appears  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1909, 
together  with  tabulated  statistics  indicating  the  rate  per  pound  and  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  computed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.    In  the  last  column 

Spear  certain  suggested  specific  rates  which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  43  per  cent 
valorem  equivalent.    We  know  this  equivalent  is  enential  to  equalize  foreign  and 
domettic  costs. 
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THE  ARGIJMBNT  FOR  A  HIOHEB  RATE  ON  CERTAIN  SPECIFIC  CLASSES. 

Wages  for  labor  in  1909  represented  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product. 
This  percentage  has  now  been  increased  to  45  per  cent  and  over,  owing  to  a  reduction 
in  working  hours  from  53  to  48  hours  per  week. 

The  wage  rate  in  Grermany  and  other  European  countries,  where  the  industry  has 
flourished  for  more  than  100  years  and  is  now  in  the  highest  state  of  development,  ia 
approximately  one-third  of  the  wa^e  rate  in  America.    (See  Exhibit  B.) 

On  a  unit  of  product  costing  |1  in  an  American  factory,  45  cents  is  tne  labor  cost. 
Applving  the  ratio  of  wage  rate  in  Germany,  the  same  labor  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately 15  cents.  OtJier  thin^  being  equal  (although,  in  fact,  raw  materials  cost  far 
less  in  Grermany  than  they  do  in  America),  the  whole  cost  of  the  same  product  in  Ger- 
many would  be  55  cents  for  raw  material  and  15  cents  for  labor,  making  a  total  cost 
of  70  cents.  In  order  to  raise  the  Grerman  cost  of  70  cents  to  the  American  cost  of  $1, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  specific  duty  producing  a  return  of  30  cents  or  an 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  43  per  cent  (30/70=43). 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duties  established  by  the  act  of  1909  are,  with 
three  exceptions,  below  this  figure. 

THE  RESUiyr  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1009  TO  THE  AMERICAN  WORKMAN. 

In  1906  the  lithofi:iaphic  trade  experienced  a  strike,  in  which  the  workmen  asked 
for  eight  hours.  Under  the  then  unfavorable  difference  between  American  and 
European  costs,  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  wage  rate  and  cost  of  raw  materials, 
the  American  manu^turer  found  it  impossible  to  concede  the  eight-hour  day,  much 
as  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  liked  to  do  so  in  order  to  place  his  work- 
men upon  as  favorable  a  plane  as  that  enjoyed  by  workmen  in  other  trades.  This 
strike,  which  injured  both  employer  and  employee,  terminated  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployer, because  it  had  to  terminate  in  that  way  or  destroy  the  industry. 

In  1911,  in  the  absence  of  any  request  or  demand  on  the  part  of  anyone,  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Litnographers,  enjoying  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  a  tariff  approximating  a  rate  tending  toward  an  equalization  in  foreign  and 
domestic  ctets,  found  it  possible  to  distribute  the  benefits  to  the  workmen,  and  volun- 
tarily grante4  the  eight-hour  day.  The  argument  of  the  American  manufacturer  so 
frequently  used,  that  the  welfare  of  the  American  workmen  depended  upnon  the  tariff 
(an  argument  frequently  assailed  as  specious  and  insincere),  applied  with  full  force 
and  in  perfect  sincerity  to  our  industry.  The  immediate  and  oirect  beneficiaries  of 
the  tsam  act  of  1909  were  the  American  lithographic  workmen,  and  they  were  the 
recipients  of  those  benefits  because  of  their  own  petitions  to  0)ngress  ana  their  own 
attempts,  successful  for  the  first  time,  to  educate  legislators  in  the  perplexing  technicali- 
ties of  the  trade.  Added  to  their  efforts  were  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers,  sincerely 
devoted,  not  only  to  their  own  welfare,  but  to  the  welfare  of  every  person  whose  Uvli- 
hood  depended  m  any  degree  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  trade.  To  in  any  measure 
jeopardize  the  continuance  of  tnese  distributed  benefits  would  be  a  direct  blow  to 
American  labor.  Regardless  of  any  organization  advocating  any  particular  cause, 
there  must  result  from  every  economic  disturbance  a  benefit  or  an  evil  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  industry  affected.  The  American  workmen  must  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 
sh^e  in  the  prosperity  of  a  business,  and  just  as  surely  must  the  workmen  share  in 
the  disasters  which  occur.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  ^  back  to  nine  hours  if 
an  adequate  tariff  is  not  given  to  the  trade,  it  nevertheless  will  certainly  occur,  with 
the  added  labor  cost  entailed  by  eight  hours,  as  distinguished  from  nine  hours,  that 
the  workmen  will  suffer  by  lack  of  employment,  and  hence  a  diminution  in  his  annual 
wage;  or  by  reduction  in  wage  rate,  or  by  some  other  absolutely  essential  and  un^vor- 
able  readjustment  which  imposes  upon  nim  his  percentage  of  trade  disaster. 

LITHOORAPHT  A  LUXURY. 

The  product  of  the  lithographic  industry  is  a  luxury.  A  tariff  which  permits  it  to 
prosper  imposes  no  charge  upon  the  ultimate  consumer.  A  lithographic  tariff  is  strictly 
a  question  oetween  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  workmen  on  the  one 
hand  and  European  interests  on  the  other.  It  is  a  clear-cut  controversy  between  those 
who  have  at  heart  industries  located  in  America  and  those  who  have  at  heart  indus- 
tries located  in  Germany. 

The  lithcpaphic  industry  in  the  United  States  exists  throughout  the  length  and  • 
breadth  of  the  land .    All  sections  are  equally  represented  because  it  is  a  product  which 
is  very  largely  subject  to  local  distribution.    Dependent  upon  its  prosperity  are  other 
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indoBtries,  supplying  it  with  paper,  ink,  machinery,  etc.,  and  these  allied  industries 
have,  through  the  impetus  given  to  the  trade  through  the  act  of  1909,  enjoyed  their 
own  proper  share  of  the  increased  prosperit>[. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  go  back.  Any  added  importations  would  deprive  the  workmen 
of  labor.  Any  added  importations  would  necessarily  throw  some  workmen  out  of 
positions,  no  matter  how  few  they  might  be.  Workmen  thrown  out  of  positions 
mcrease  the  supply  of  labor,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  law  to  expect  that,  as  keenness  of 
competition  comes  in  the  labor  market,  wa^  must  faU. 

Tne  lithographic  industry  is  not  one  which  is  involved  in  the  considerations  which 
move  for  lower  tariff  rates  generally.  It  is  absolutely  unimportant  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

DBCALCOMANIA  TRAK8FBB  PRINTS. 

General  wage  arguments  apply  alike  to  decalcomania  and  lithographs  generally^ 
but  decalcomania  transfers  are  manufactures  almost  entirely  out  of  materials  that 
most  be  imported.    To  understand  the  subject  a  description  of  the  decalcomania  is 


Decalcomania  is  a  transfer  picture  printed  either  on  simplex  or  duplex  paper.  It 
IS  transferred  from  this  paper  to  china,  furniture,  machinery,  glass,  and  the  like,  and 
consists  of  three  distinct  types  for  the  purpose  of  custom's  classification. 

Geiamic  prints  are  all  pnnted  on  duplex  patented  paper,  but  are  turned  into  simplex 
by  stzipping  the  tissue  from  the  heavier  oacking  paper,  and  hence  when  in  tissue 
form  would  wei^h  very  little.  Ceramic  decalcomania  is  used  for  decorating  china  and 
|)asBware,  and  is  composed  of  so-called  china  colors,  which  colors  are  almost  entirely 
imported  and  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  (see  par.  56).  Duplex  paper  has 
never  been  maae  in  this  country.  Patents  axe  owned  abroad,  and  no  attempt  Has  been 
made  to  make  it  in  this  country,  and  probably  never  will,  on  account  of  the  patent 
control  enjoyed  by  the  forei^  inakers.  The  duty  on  the  imported  paper,  which  must 
be  importea  in  the  form  with  the  heavy  weight  of  the  backing  attached,  is  5  cents 
per  pound  (see  par.  411). 

Referring  to  the  results  of  Government  statistics,  the  following  facts  Appear  with 
reference  to  decalcomania: 

Average  European  costs  (see  statistics  Department  Commerce  and  Xabor),  com- 
pleted sheet,  91  cents. 

Average  American  costs:  Paper,  3  cents;  color,  5  cents;  labor,  6.75  cents;  total, 
14.75  cents. 

Difference  between  American  and  European  costs,  5)  cents. 

Present  ad  valorem  duty,  3)  cents. 

Difference  between  American  and  European  costs  not  provided  by  the  present  duty, 
Scents. 

The  figures  thus  obtainable  from  Ck>vemment  statistics  are  undoubtedly  corrob- 
orated as  correct  by  an  investigation  conducted  by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  of  the  Taft 
Tariff  Commission.  In  the  only  plant  in  America  which  has  been  able  to  survive 
German  competition  within  the  last  year  all  but  one  of  the  American  factories  was 
compelled  to  cease  business  because  of  this  differential  in  cost,  and  it  was  in  this  one 
plant  that  ^e  investigation  was  made,  and  the  result  was  established  that  upon  every 
meet  manufoctured  and  sold  by  that  plant  a  net  ultimate  loss  of  2  cents  per  sheet  was 
experienced.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  2  cents  per  sheet  be  supplied  in 
some  manner. 

Fortunately,  it  becomes  possible  to  supply  this  differential  equalizing  cost  without 
placing  an  additional  2  cents  tariff  on  the  imported  article.  By  placing  an  additional 
cent  on  each  imported  sheet  and  by  placing  the  patented  decalcomania  paper  upon 
the  free  list  (resulting  m  the  cheapenmg  of  the  paper  to  the  American  manu^turer 
d  1  cent  a  sheet)  the  American  manufacturer  will  secure  the  2  cents  required. 

No  interest  will  suffer  by  putting  the  decalcomania  paper  on  the  free  list.  It  is 
subject  to  patent,  it  is  impossiole  to  make  it  in  America,  ana  there  is  no  present  Ameri- 
can manu&cturer  manufacturing  it,  attempting  to  manufacture  it,  or  manufacturing 
or  attempting  to  manufacture  an  article  sold  in  competition  with  it. 

By  changing  the  present  rates,  therefore,  to  read  $1  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  simplex  paper,  and  32  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cenl^ad  valorem  on 
the  duplex  paper,  necessary  eoualization  of  costs  is  accomplished,  and  the  contLuuance 
of  the  mdustry  in  the  plant  wnich  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
industry  in  America  is,  in  a  measure,  somewhat  reasonably  assurea.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  principal  consumer  of  this  product — ^the  American  potter — ^is,  by  the  existence 
of  an  American  industry,  protected  against  a  foreign  monopoly  of  decorations  appearing 
OQ  Ameocan  china. 
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VIBW  CARDS. 

The  reason  why  view  poet  cards  must  be  considered  separately  from  the  genecal 
lithograph  schedule  is: 

First.  The  quantities  dealt  in  per  subject  are  very  small,  hence  the  article  \b  almost 
entirely  a  labor  product.  The  ratio  of  materials  generally  does  not  exceed  20  p&r  cent 
and  seldom  over  35  per  cent,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  whereas  labor  averages  fully 
70  per  cent. 

Second.  Apart  from  the  high  percentage  of  labor  in  the  shop  cost,  each  view  card 
must  be  photographed  first,  and  a  design  prepared  which  represents  nothing  but  labor, 
even  on  the  smallest  editions. 

Third.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  lowered  is  proven  by  one  incon- 
trovertible fact,  namely,  the  importations  are  now  increasing.  The  foreign  maker  is 
gaining  ground  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  The  compound  dutv  is  absolutely  necessary  because  oi  the  widely  varying 
<;^uan titles,  qualities,  and  number  of  colors  mvolved  which  leads  to  an  unusual  varia- 
tion in  costs. 

Respectfully,  Gboroe  B.  Mbtercobd,  Chairman, 

Horace  Keeo, 
Robert  M.  Donaldson, 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Employing  lAthograpken. 


EzHiBrr  A. — General  lithoffrapkie  tvorh. 
[Tariff  act  of  1909,  schedule  M,  parasraidi  412.) 


Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards,  and  other  articles, 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  oi  paper,  lithographically  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  stone,  metal,  or  material  other  than  gelatine  (except  boxes,  views  of 
American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a 
periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates: 


A. 

Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30. 1012. 

B. 

Per  pound 
rate. 

C. 

Advar 

Igrem 

equivft- 

D. 

The  Mw  rate 

necessary  to 

equalise  for> 

eSgnand 

domestib 

1.  Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors 
(bronze  printine  to  be  counted  as  two  colors), 
but  not  prlntea  in  whole  or  in  port  in  motal 
leaf.  20  cents  per  pound 

S2S.545.7& 
77,685.00 

40,125.00 
12.656.00 
10,660.00 
70,780.00 

80,976.00 
10,016.00 

10.20 
.30 

.30 
.40 
.60 
.66 

.07 
.06 

PereerU. 
32.90 

34.26 

30.92 
36.21 
67.28 

34.47 

16.35 
26.84 

10.26 

2.  Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and 
printings,  SO  cfoitu  pwr  pound . 

.37 

S.  Labels  azid  flaps,  printed  m  eight  or  more  colors, 
but  not  printed  In  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
30  cflnts  wr  pound. .               .   .  .     .  _ 

.33 

4.  Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and 
printuurs.  40  c^its  ner  pound 

.47 

5.  Labels  and  flaps,  prhitea  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  60  cents  per  pound 

.37 

6.  Cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  56  cenfs  i)or  pound 

.68 

7.  All  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  10 
square  inches  cutting  siie  in  dimensions,  if 
embossed  or  die  cut.  snail  pay  the  same-rate  of 
dutv  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  cigar  bands 
of  tne  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 
Ot>ut  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die  cutting). 

?.  BooKlets,  7  cents  per  i>ound ...  . , . ,     .  

.19 

9.  BooIes  of  paper  or  other  matoial  for  children's 
use,  not  exceeding  in  weight  34  ounces  each, 
9  cents  per  pound. 

.m 
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A. 

Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30, 1012. 

B. 

Per  pound 
xste. 

C. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiva- 
lent. 

D. 

The  new  rate 
necessary  to 
equalise  for- 
eign and 
domesUo 
cost. 

• 

10.  Fishtan  magailiieB  or  periodkals,  printed  in 
wliflle  or  in  pert  by  mhograidiic  process  or 
dsocnted  bv  band.  8  cents  ner  vonnd. . 

$0.06 

.15 

.20 

.086 
.00 

.006 

.06 

.085 

.00 

.06 

No  fig- 
ures. 

23.78 

36.12 

22.26 
31.00 
27.17 

26.38 
22.40 
22.60 

24.73 

11.  BodUets,  decorated  in  wbde  or  in  port  by  liand 
or  by  spraying,  wbether  or  not  lithographed, 
W  cents  per  pound. . . .  ^ 

188,853.00 

102,508.50 

115,008.00 

327,668.00 

50,436.1)0 

206,217.15 
33,786.00 
11,572.00 

408,507.04 

SO.  27 

U.  AD  other  artii^  than  those  hereinbefore  spe- 
dficaDy  provided  for  in  thiA  paragraph,  not 

ncApdimg  f»^B^t   onA-thAiMMidtha  of  1  inch 

in  thidoieaB,  20  cents  per  pound 

U.  Exceeding  elgnt  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one- 
tboosandths  of  1  inch  fai  thickness,  and 
ksB  than  35  sqnare  inches  cutting  size  in  di- 
mmsdons.  84  cents  ner  round .... 

.33 

.16 

14.  Die  eat  or  emoossed,  0  cents  per  pound 

15.  Die  cot  and  embossed,  0^  cents  per  pound 

14.  Bzceedtaig  35  square  inches  cutting  site  hi  di- 

.12 
.15 

.18 

17.  Die  cut  or  embossed,  8^  cents  per  pound 

18.  DlBcat&nd  embossed,  0  cents  per  pound 

Ul  Exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch 

in  thidntf^TS.  6 cents  per  pound. ........ 

.16 
.17 

.10 

Exhibit  A  (1). — Deoalcomania. 
[Tariff  act  of  1000,  Schedule  M,  paragraph  412.] 


B.  Deealoomanlas  In  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not 
onr  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis 
of  20  by  10  inches  in  dhnenskHia,  70  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

2L  Weigliing  over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets 
OD  thebani  of  20  bv  30  inches  hi  dimensions,  22 
eenti  per  pound  ana  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

S.  If  backed  with  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound . . 

a.  AH  other  decateomanlas  except  toy  decaloo- 

isaniaB,  40  cents  per  pound 


Vahieof 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30, 1012. 


I 


$00,863.26 

42,70&00 

27,30&00 
38,267.00 


B. 


Per  pound 
rate. 


$0.70 
And  15  per 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

$0.22 
And  15  per 
cent  aa  va- 
lorem. 
$0.65 

$0.40 


C. 

Ad 
valorem 
equlva- 

tsnt 


Percent. 
4a  02 

88.86 

63.34 
40.52 


D. 

The  new  rate 
necessary  to 

equalise 

forugn  and 

domestiooost. 


$L00 
And  15  per 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

$a82 
And  15  per 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

$0.65 

$a40 
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TIBW  CARDS. 

The  reason  why  view  post  cards  must  be  considered  separately  from  the  general 
lithograph  schedule  is: 

First.  The  quantities  dealt  in  per  subject  are  very  small,  hence  the  article  is  almost 
entirelv  a  labor  product.  The  ratio  of  materials  generally  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent 
and  seldom  over  35  per  cent,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  whereas  labor  avenges  fully 
70  per  cent. 

Second.  Apart  from  the  high  percentage  of  labor  in  the  shop  cost,  each  view  card 
must  be  photographed  first,  and  a  design  prepared  which  represents  nothing  but  labor, 
even  on  the  smallest  editions. 

Third.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  lowered  is  proven  by  one  incon- 
trovertible fact,  namely,  the  importations  are  now  increasing.  The  foreign  maker  is 
gaining  ground  in  the  market. 

Fourth.  The  compound  dutv  is  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  widely  varying 
<^uantities,  qualities,  and  num^ber  of  colors  mvolved  which  leads  to  an  unusual  varit^ 
Uon  in  costs. 

Respectfully,  George  R.  Metbrcord,  Chairman^ 

Horace  Reed, 
Robert  M.  Donaldson, 
Tariff  Commiltee  National  Atioaatian  of  Employing  Lithograpken. 


Exhibit  A. — Gtneral  lithograpkie  work. 
[Tariff  act  of  1900,  schedule  M,  paragraph  413.) 

Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards,  and  other  articles, 
compoised  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  lithographically  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  stone,  metal,  or  material  other  than  gelatine  (except  boxes,  views  of 
American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a 
periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  imbound  books,  accompanying  the  same, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates: 


A. 

Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  SO,  1012. 

B. 

Per  pound 
rate. 

C. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equlva- 

D. 

Theanrists 
neoesnryto 
equalise  for- 
eign and 
domastio 

1.  Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors 
(bronxe  prlntUiE  to  be  counted  as  two  colors), 
but  not  printea  in  whole  or  In  part  in  metal 
leaf.  30  cents  ocr  nound 

025. 545. 7» 
77,685.00 

40,135.00 
12.656.00 

lo.eeaoo 

70,780.00 

89,976.00 
10,016.00 

00.30 
.30 

.80 
.40 
.60 
.66 

.07 
.00 

Pereeni. 
32.99 

34.36 

30.03 
80.21 
67.28 
34.47 

15.36 
31.84 

00.36 

2.  Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and 
rrinUncs.  30  cents  oer  nound 

.37 

3.  Labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors, 
but  not  printea  In  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
^  cent^  per  pmmd. .      

.83 

4  Cigar  bonos  of  the  same  number  of  oolors  and 
printings,  40  cents  per  pound 

.47 

5.  Labels  and  flaps,  printecf  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  loaf,  60  cents  per  pound 

.87 

S.  Ctaar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  ^  cmfs  per  pound 

.88 

7.  AU  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  16 
square  tnches  cutting  sise  in  dimensions,  if 
embossed  or  die  cut,  snail  nay  the  same-rate  of 
duty  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  cigar  bands 
of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 
(but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  labels, 
flans,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  dia  cutting). 

S.  Boouets,  7  coats  per  pound 

.10 

0.  Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's 
use,  not  exceeding  in  weight  34  ouooes  eadi, 

.00 
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10.  Fashion  nuisazines  or  periodicals,  printed  in 
wbole  or  in  part  by  fithographfc  iirooess  or 
decorated  by  hand,  8  cents  per  pound 


U.  Booklets,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand 
or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not  bthographed, 
15  cents  per  pound 

12.  An  other  articles  than  those  hereinbefore  spe- 

cifically provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not 
exceedimg  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  inch 
in  thickness.  90  cents  per  pound 

13.  Exceeding  eignt  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one- 

thousandtlis  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  and 
las  than  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  di- 
mensions, 84  cents  pa*  pound 

Die  cut  or  emoossed,  9  cents  per  pound 

Die  cut  and  embossed,  M  cents  per  pound 

19.  Exceeding  35  square  indies  cutting  size  in  di- 
mensions, 8  cents  per  pound 

17.  Die  cut  or  embossed,  8^  cents  per  pound 

18.  Die  cut  and  embossed,  9  cents  per  poimd 

19.  Exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch 

in  thickness,  6  cents  per  pound 


14 
U. 


A. 


Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30, 1912. 


$88,853.00 


102,598.50 


115,098.00 

327,658.00 

50,436.00 

206,217.15 
33.786.00 
11,572.00 

408,597.04 


B. 


Per  pound 
rate. 


$0.06 


.15 


.20 


.085 

.09 

.096 

.08 

.085 

.09 

.06 


C. 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiva- 
tent. 


No  fig- 
ures 


23.78 


36.12 


22.25 

31.09 
27.17 

26.38 
22.49 
22.60 

24.73 


D. 

The  new  rate 
necessary  to 
equalize  for- 
eign and 
domestio 
ooet. 


$0.27 


.16 
.12 
.15 

.13 
.16 
.17 

.10 


EzHiBrr  A  (1). — Decalcomania. 
[Tariff  act  of  1909,  Sohedule  M,  paragraph  412.] 


2D.  Deealoomanlas  in  ceramic  colors,  weighine  not 
over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis 
of  20  by  ao  inches  in  dimensions,  70  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

21.  Welglilng  over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets 
on  thebaab  of  20  bv  30  inches  in  dimensions,  22 
eents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

22.  Ifbeoked  with  metal  leaf,  65cents per  pound... 
2S.  AH  otho'  decalcomanias  except  toy  decalco- 

manias,  40  cents  per  pound 


Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30, 1912. 


I 


$90,863.25 


42,708w00 

27,306.00 
38,267.00 


B. 

C. 

Per  pound 
rate. 

Ad 
valorem 
equiva- 
lent. 

$0.70 

Percent. 

And  15  per 
centad  va- 
lorem. 

4a92 

$0.22 
And  15  per 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
$0.65 

-     38.86 
63.34 

$0.40 

40.52 

D. 

The  new  rata 
necessary  to 

equalize 

foreign  and 

domestio  cost. 


$1.00 
And   15  per 
cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

$0.32 
And  15  per 
centad  va* 
lorem. 

$0.65 

$a40 
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EzHEBir  A  {2).— Post  cards  and  view  cards, 
(Tariff  act  of  1009,  Sohedole  M,  paragraph  416.] 


24.  Post  card  Kravenlr—Uthographicany  printed: 

25.  Not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  inch 

in  thickness  (pounds) 

26.  Exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  inch  in  thick- 

ness and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness  cuttmg  si^es  di- 
mentions: 
37.       Not  exceeding  35  square  Inches 

28.  Die  cut  or  emDossed 

29.  Die  cut  and  embossed 

80.  Exceeding  35  square  inches 

81.  Die  cut  or  embossed 

32.       Die  cut  and  embossed 

83.       Exceeding  twenty  one- thousandths  inch  in 

thickness 

34.  Printed  by  the  photogelatin  process 

35.  Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place. 

or  locality  in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard 
or  paper,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  pro- 
ducea,  Including  those  wholly  or  in  part  pro- 
duced by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin 
process: 

86.       Not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 
inch 

37.       Thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  inch..., 
88.       AU  other 

30.  Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place, 

or  locaHty  in  the  United  States  (except  post 
cards),  on  cardboard  or  paper,  by  whatever 
process  printed  or  producer,  including  those 
wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either  litho- 
graphic or  photogelatin  process,  except  show 
cards  occupying  35  square  incnes  or  less  of 
surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in 
any  other  form: 

40.  Not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 

inch  (pounds) 

41.  Thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  inch 

(thousands) 


Value  of 

imports  for 

year  ended 

June  30, 1912. 


{ 


} 


1377.00 


42,871.50 

191.134.62 

28,442.00 

46,928.00 

1,036.00 

4,31&00 

23,077.00 
26,542.00 


50,293.56 

640.00 

119,803.77 

233.00 


4,012.00 
228.00 


B. 


Per  pound 
rate. 


ia20 


ia06| 
80.00 

laooi 

80.08 

laosi 
taoo 

8a  06 
8a  08 


c. 

Ad 
valorem 
eauiva- 

fent 


D. 

Thenewrmte 
nwffMHuy  to 

equalise 

fordgnand 

domestlooost 


I 


8a  15 

Plus  25  per 
cent. 
$2.00M. 
25  per  cent. 
D.R.,8ec23 


I 


80.15 
Phis  25  per 
cent. 

82.00  M. 


Percent. 
34.85 


24.62 
31.42 
24.06 
28.31 
23.72 
20.10 

2a  06 
29.61 


1 


7a  05 

17.58 
25 


}     72.27 
45.96 


fOLl5 


iai5 
iai2 
iai7 
8a  13 
8a  15 
8a  18 

8a  13 

8a  045 


I 


8a  15 

Phis  26 
cent. 

82.00M 
43  per  cent. 


I 


iai5 

Plus  25 
cent 

82.00  M. 


Exhibit  B. — Minimum  wage. 


Department: 

Artists 

Proving  and  tran.<!fcrrin;; 

Commercial  engravers 

Pressmen: 

Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  stone  presses 

Nos.  3)  and  4}  stone  presses. 

Nos.  5  and  5^  stone  presses. . 

Rotary  1-color 

Rotary  2-color 

Rotary  3-color 


Ajuerican. 


820.00 
30.00 
20.00 

20.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.00 
30.00 


German. 


87.85 


Average  of  all  ages  and  classes,  tSM. 


The  forc^ing  American  minimunis  were  originally  established  by  the  lithomphic 
unions  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Li&og* 
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laphen.  They  are  of  impoitance  only  because  the  wa^  paid  are  never  so  low  as 
this  TninimiiTn  except  in  the  cases  of  graduating  apprentices.  The  actual  wage  paid 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  minimum  established  years  ago  when  smaller  values  attached 
to  evervthin^. 

The  loregoing  German  minimums  are  taken  from  report  of  Consul  (jeneral  A.  M. 
Thackaia  Si  Berlin  to  Department  of  Commerce  and  labor. 

ExHisrr  B  (1). — Average  wages. 


Dtpvtmflnt: 

Artists 

Proving  And  tnmsferrizig. 

riMuufln: 

SmaU  stone  presses 

No.  4^  stone  presses 

No.  5  and  No.  5^  stone  presses 

1-eolor  rotary  presses 

3^»Ior  rotary  presses 

^«oIor  rotary  presses. 


American. 


131.00 
26.86 

122.50 
125.00 
» 27.00 
127.00 
135.00 
138.00 


OemuuL 


t0.4S 
8.12 


I 


1  Average,  129. 


*  Average,  $8.24. 


The  foiegoing  American  avenu2;es  are  from  gathered  data. 

The  German  averages  are  from  Senate  Document  No.  68,  Part  II,  Sixty-first  Congress, 
first  session,  page  83. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  tO,  191S. 
EoD..  Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chavman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

DsAB  Snt:  Permit  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  vour  committee  some  inaccurate 
statements  by  Mr.  John  Macrae,  who  states  that  ''The  importations  of  lithographs  in 
1912  amounted  to  only  $1,658,000. ' '  The  Government  statistics  (see  pars.  412  and  416), 
will  show,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  bulletin,  nearly  $1,000,000  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Macrae  also  states:  "That  in  1908  the  imports  were  $4,348,000,  and  that  this 
excluded  poet  cards." 

This  did  not  exclude  the  lithographic  post  card. 

Mr.  Macrae  also  makes  the  following  statement: 

"During  the  past  30  years  American  manufacturers  have  not  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity or  willingness  to  make  these  greeting  cards,  etc.,  in  the  small  editions  required.'' 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  labor  is  so  large  and  the 
ratio  of  mat^ials  so  small  that  it  is  purelv  a  labor  question,  and  the  American  lithog- 
mpher  was  never  able  to  compete,  and  the  foreigner  has  a  monopoly  and  ^ways  has 
had. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  R.  Metercord, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^ 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 


Chicago,  February  6, 191S. 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 

Chief  Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

nouse  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  January  29,  addressed  to  me,  care  of 
the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  at  the  Washington  address, 
wish  to  say  that  same  was  just  forwarded  here. 

I  note  your  criticisms  of  the  form  of  supplementary  statements  submitted.  I  wish 
to  apologize  for  inadvertently  submitting  that  form  of  statement,  but  if  you  will  kindly 
accept  Uie  explanation  I  will  give,  you  will  possibly  pardon  the  natural  error  on  my 
part. 

In  the  Senate,  in  1909,  at  the  time  the  various  hearings  were  held,  this  form  of  sup- 
plementary statements  was  practically,  you  might  say,  invited,  and  a  rather  acn- 
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monious  lorm  of  presentation  was  indulged  in,  and  you  can  readily  conceive  the 
how  easily  one  would  drop  into  it. 

I  again  wish  to  thank  you  at  this  time  for  correcting  me  in  the  matter,  and  I  assure 
you  1  will  be  very  careful  in  the  future  to  adhere  to  me  higher  standards  you  have  set 
m  this  matter. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  R.  Metercord, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers . 

(When  the  committee  gave  permission  to  witnesses  to  file  supplementary  statements 
it  was  intended  that  this  shoiud  be  confined  to  additional  data,  but  not  personal  and 
acrimonious  references,  such  as  picking  out  the  language  and  data  as  submitted  by 
other  witnesses.  And  hence  supplemental  statements  of  this  character  will  be  received 
subject  to  such  editing  as  will  relieve  them  of  these  objectionable  features.) 

TESTIMOITT  OF  JOHN  MACBAE,  VICE  PBESIDEITT  OF  E.    P. 

DUTTON  ft  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Macrae.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee;  I  have  a  little  statement  in  which  I  had  intended  to 
make  one  or  two  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  tariff  on  lithographic 
prints  and  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  not 
exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  classified  under  schedule  M, 
paragraph  412,  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  your  committee  will  not  welcome  a  lon£: 
argument  concermns  this  question.  ^ 

The  Payne-Aldricn  Tariff  Act  materially  increased  the  rate  of  duty 
on  many  of  the  items  included  in  the  lithographic  schedule. 

We  believe  that  the  following  parts  of  paragraph  412,  schedule  M, 
can  be  materially  reduced  without  any  harm  whatever  accruing  to 
American  manufacturers: 

Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use.  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty- 
four  ounces  each,  six  cents  per  pound;  pictures,  calendars,  and  cards,  not  exceeding 
eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  exceeding 
ei^ht  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  less  than 
thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  eight  and  one-naif  cents  per 

per  pound;  exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions.  • 

eight  cents  per  pound,  and  m  addition  thereto  on  all  of  said  articles  exceeding  eight 
and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  if  eitherdie  cut 
or  embossed,  one^ialf  of  one  cent  per  pound;  if  both  die  cut  and  embossed,  one  cent 
per  poimd;  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  six  cento 
per  pound. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  present  tariff  on  many  of  the  lithographic 
goods  is  too  high  and  has  in  effect  practically  tended  toward  the 
exclusion  of  these  goods. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  as  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  will  be  shown  that 
in  1908  there  were  imported  from  Germany  $4,348,704  of  paper  and 
manufactures  of  Uthographic  labels  and  prints,  except  post  cards 
(this  being  the  year  before  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act).  The  last  avail- 
able statistics  are  of  1912.  The  imports  for  the  year  1912  amounted 
to  only  $1,658,587;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  year  just  previous 
to  iixe  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  to  the  year  1912  (a  period 
covering  four  years  only),  the  imports  of  this  class  of  gooos  Iiad 
dwindle  about  62  per  cent.    These  figures  are  monumental  and 
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eoncluaive  that  the  increase  of  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  over 
ihe  Dingley  bill  were  so  great  as  to  make  this  present  tanff,  in  a 
measure,  prohibitiye. 

To  the  unprejudiced  investigator  we  are  convinced  that  after 
careful  consiaeration  of  the  Wuson-Gorman  Act,  the  Dingley  Act, 
and  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act;  he  will  naturally  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
don  that  the  present  tariff  on  these  Utho^aphic  articles  is  too  high. 

This  particular  paragri^h  during  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  discus- 
sion was  closely  cont^ted  by  the  American  manufacturers,  being 
practically  accepted  as  satisfactory  to  the  American  manufacturers 
Defore  it  was  finally  incorporated  mto  the  Wilson-Gorman  schedule. 
The  Dingley  Tariff  Act  of  1898  was,  in  effect,  a  reincorporation  of  the 
Wilson-Gorman  rates. 

As  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Dingley  Act  was  to  give  full  pro- 
tection to  American  industries,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  in  prac- 
tically adopting  the  WUson-Gorman  rates,  those  charged  in  the 
draftmg  and  passing  of  this  bill  felt  assured  that  the  protection 
given  by  the  Wilson^jrorman  law  was  ample. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  on  these 
articles  is  too  high,  we  can  readily  show  that  the  American  Uthog- 
raphors  are  constantly  able  to  pirate  and  reprint  articles  imported 
by  us  and  other  houses  and  sell  them  on  the  American  marKet  at 
prices  equivalent  to  one-half,  or  less,  than  the  prices  of  the  imported 
article. 

Most  of  the  imported  Uthographic  articles  covered  by  this  para- 
graph 412  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  the  particular  reason 
why  these  articles  are  imported  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  color 
work  is  of  a  finer  quaUty  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  American 
litho^aphers ;  a  second  and  important  reason,  namely,  the  editions 
requnred  by  the  American  public  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  interest 
the  American  Uthographer. 

We  feel  safe  in  clamiimg  to  be  probably  the  largest  importers  of 
children's  books  printed  in  color,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  these  books 
are  constantly  pirated  and  reproduced  by  American  publishers  and 
fumi^ed  to  the  trad6  at  prices  materially  below  our  cost. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  import  in  the  lithographic  schedule 
consists  of  greeting  cards,  such  as  Christmas  cards,  valentine  cards, 
Easter  cards,  Sunday-school  reward  texts,  and  other  special  cele- 
bration cards.  The  cards  so  imported  are  used  by  people  of  small 
means — lai^ely  by  Sunday-school  teachers.  During  the  past  30 
years  American  manufacturers  have  not  demonstrated  the  abihty  or 
willingness  to  make  these  greeting  cards,  etc.,  in  the  small  editions 
reouired. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  value  of  lithographic  prints  as  covered  by 
this  statement  are  used  by  millions  of  Americans,  and  the  present 
duty  is  not  required  for  protective  reasons.  The  tariff  on  these 
articles  is  paid  by  the  miUions  of  consumers  who  have  Uttle  to  spend, 
and  we  strongly  urge  that  you  materially  reduce  the  rates  specially 
mentioned  in  this  memorial. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  form  of  duty  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  in  oealing  with  nthc^aphic  prints  than  the  ad 
valorem  duty. 
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I  also  have  some  remarks  to  submit  concermngthe  tariff  on  books, 
classified  under  Schedule  M,  paragraph  416^  of  therayne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act  of  1909. 

We  are  importers  of  books,  and  also  publishers  of  books  printed  in 
this  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  tariff  on  books  is  generally  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages 
other  than  English  and  books  printed  more  than  20  years  are  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Books  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  and  for  educa- 
tional institutions  are  also  admitted  free. 

In  our  judgment,  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon 
books  should  be  abolished  or  substantially  reduced. 

1.  Because  the  tariff  is  not  required  to  and  does  not  protect  the 
American  printer,  (a)  He  is  completely  protected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  copyright  law.  (b)  He  is  able  to  make  bool^  as  cheaply  as 
the  English. 

2.  Because  the  present  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  education.  It  is  not 
good  policy  to  levy  a  tax  upon  education  while  we  are  spending  vast 
sums  of  money  in  furnishing  education. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  demand  that  the  tariff  upon  books  be 
reduced.  We  beheve  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  welcome  the  inclusion  of  books  on  the  free  list.  Tlie 
amount  of  money  raised  for  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  this 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  pitifully  small  in  proportion  to  tho 
additional  cost  as  a  result  of  this  duty  levied  on  tne  educators,  the 
students,  and  the  clergy  of  our  country,  who  as  a  class  are  poorly 
paid  and  least  able  to  support  such  a  burden. 

The  tariS  is  not  required  to  and  does  not  protect  the  American 
printer.  Protection  is  now  secured  fully  and  automatically  by  the 
copyright  law. 

The  copyright  law  requiring  that  all  cop  vrighted  books  be  printed 
from  plates  made  in  this  country  affords  tne  American  printer  com- 
plete protection  against  English  competition  in  the  prmting  of  all 
new  books.  It  acts  as  a  virtual  embargo  upon  all  novels  and  other 
popular  works  for  which  the  sale  is  large. 

The  copyright  law  provides  that  no  Dook  in  the  English  language 
can  be  copyrighted  in  this  countrv  xmless  it  be  printed  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  from  plates  made  there- 
from. 

This  law  compels  the  printing  in  this  country  of  all  books  that  we 
can  profitably  print.  Books  wnich  because  of  a  very  small  demand 
can  not  uncler  any  circimistances  be  profitably  made  here,  must 
either  be  imported  or  remain  unread  by  Americans. 

We  will  not  in  this  short  statement  attempt  to  jgive  the  facts  and 
figures  showing  why  this  duty  should  be  either  abolished  or  materially 
reduced.  We  hold  ourselves  prepared,  if  it  should  be  desirable,  to 
present  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  facts  and  figures  which 
will,  in  our  judgment,  show  that  there  is  no  economic  reason  for  the 
retention  of  this  duty  on  books. 

In  April,  1909,  we  presented  a  brief  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  and  as  the  conditions  and  facts  have  not 
changed  from  that  oate  to  this  and  remain  the  same,  we  hold  ourselves 
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in  readiness  to  fundsh  any  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, or  any  Member  of  Confess,  a  copy  of  this  brief  which  we 
submitt^  in  favor  of  .the  abohshment  or  reduction  of  this  tax  on 
books. 

The  great  maiority  of  books  imported  from  England  consists  of 
scientific  books,  bool^  of  travel,  books  of  biographv,  Dooks  of  history, 
or  books  dealing  with  some  peculiar  specialty  wnere  the  American 
sale  is  Ukely  to  prove  entirely  too  smaU  to  defray  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion on  this  side. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  are  able  to  manufacture  more  cheaply 
than  the  English  what  is  termed  in  the  trade  as  ''cheap  books.''  We 
beUeve  it  to  be  true  that  most  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  books  is  made  in  America  and  exported  to  Europe. 
In  closing,  we  can  not  weU  overstate  the  fact  that  this  protection 
of  25  per  cent  as  levied  on  books  is  of  little  value  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer to  the  Government,  is  a  heavy  and  unjust  burden  on  tJbose  who 
should  not  be  asked  to  stand  it,  and  its  benefits,  if  there  be  any, 
accrue  to  only  a  ver^  limited  number  of  publishers  and  manufac- 
turers as  against  the  interests  of  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  and  educators  and  the  national  pride  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  that  as  an  enlightened  people  we  should  give  books  free 
entry  into  our  country. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Macrae,  you  are  an  importer  and  not  a  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir;  the  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Paper  Co.  are  both 
importers  and  manufacturers. 
Mr.  FoKDNBT.  Did  you  say,  "and  manufacturers?" 
Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  su*;  I  said  "and  manufacturers,"  but  I  will  cor- 
rect myself  and  say  we  are  publishers. 

Mr.  FouDNET.  Mr.  Macrae,  what  you  want  as  publishers  is  to  get 
the  raw  material  at  a  cheaper  price  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.    Business  men 

Mr.  FoRDNBT  (interposing).  By  lowering  the  tariff  you  believe 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  your  raw  material  from  abroad  knd 
thereby  give  you  greater  opportunity  to  get  cheaper  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  No,  sir;  I  think  for  the  time  being  there  might  be  a 
few  more  books  imported.  But  as  I  have  stated  here,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  kind  of  books  imported  are  those  which  appeal  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people — ^it  may  be  for  a  doctor  or  some  specialist  in 
medicine  or  surgery;  or  it  may  be  for  the  clergy,  or  a  specialist  in 
some  particular  line. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  it  is  really  raw  material  that  you  are  deeply 
interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Well,  as  to  the  matter  of  free  books  I  am  more 
interested  as  an  American  citizen  than  as  a  publisher.    As  a  publisher 
I  think  we  should  be  better  off  with  a  httle  dutv.  from  the  standpoint 
of  profit. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  you  just  want  a  Uttle  protection  ? 
Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  as  to  encourage  importation  ? 
Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  stooa  25  per  cent  all  these  years, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  stand  25  per  cent  for  the  future,  if  it  is  to  be 
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the  policy  of  the  OoYenunent  to  exact  a  duty.  But  my  contention 
is  that  the  duty  is  not  needed;  that  the  question  of  labor  cost  in  the 
matter  of  bool^  and  all  Iith<^raphic  prints  is  not  stated  correctly  by 
the  witnesses  from  the  American  stanapoint.  ^ey  overlook  entirely 
this  one  and  important  matter  that  the  cost  of  Iitho^aphs,  or  the 
cost  of  a  book,  dfepends  upon  the  size  of  the  edition  pnnted. 

Mr.  Hull.  Depends  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Maobae.  Depends  upon  the  size  of  the  edition  printed.  The 
cost  of  a  book  or  a  novel  of  ordinary  size  of  400  pages  and  set  by  the 
best  typesetters  and  p.Iate  makers  would  be  aoout  $300.  If  that 
cost  01  $300  is  diyided  over  an  edition  of  1,000  you  can  readily  see 
what  the  cost  is,  but  if  it  be  divided  over  an  edition  of  10,000  you  can 
see  that  a  great  reduction  ensues.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
printing  books  and  the  paper,  we  produce  books  more  cheaply,  that 
IS,  our  issues  cost  us  less  actually  than  they  cost  the  Englkh  publisher 
in  London  or  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Palmsb.  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the 
Qovemment  as  far  as  revenue  is  concerned  I 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmbr.  I  think  the  tariff  on  lithographic  prints  produced  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  $460,000,  and  books  $720,000 

Mr.  Macrae  (interposing).  I  think  my  brief  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  ihe  rate  on  lithographic  prints,  and  for  the  abolition  or  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  books,  ana  that  amount  which  you  refer  to  covers 
certain  kinds  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  charts,  and  maps, 
engravings,  etc. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  covers  maps  and  charts  and  books? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  PALBiER.  What  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  $2,880,000 
is  books? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  at  that.  I  have 
tried  to  get  that  information  from  the  Bureau  oi  Statistics. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  know  how  much  revenue  we  would  be 
giving  up  by  putting  books  on  the  free  hst? 

Mr.  Macrae.  No,  sir;  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  as  com- 
pared with  the  total. 

Mr.  Palmer.  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  is  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to 
the  Government  on  one  item. 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir.  But  do  you  wish  to  put  $2,000,000  on 
prints?    Do  you  wish  to  nut  an  embai^o  on  the  advancement  of  artt 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  w  ^nt  to  argue  with  you,  but  wanted  to  find 
out  what  you  knew  about  th3  amount  of  revenue  we  would  lose. 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIHOFT    OF    W.    A.    LIVIVOSTOTE,    XAVAaEB    OF    TEX 

DETBOIT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Livingstone.  My  name  is  W.  A.  Livingstone.  I  wish  first, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  indorse  the  brief  and  also  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Meyercora  earlier  in  the  day. 
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The  statement  was  made  this  afternoon  that  in  the  matter  of  litho- 
graphs and  also  post  cards  as  good  quality  work  was  not  done  in  this 
country  as  abroad.  In  view  of  that  statement  I  desire  to  pass  up  to 
jqu  some  post  cards  made  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  are  samples  of 
many  others,  and  I  challenge  any  importer  or  other  person  to  pro- 
duce cards  of  better  quality  than  these,  and  I  doubt  if  those  imported 
into  this  country  at  any  tune  will  equal  them.  Not  only  that,  I  wiU 
send  you  later  general  prints  whose  quality  I  know  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  factory  abroad. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  allude  to  is  also  a  statement  made  this 
afternoon  to  tne  effect  that  the  imports  under  the  lithographic  and 
post-card  schedule  were  rather  negligible.  During  the  last  jBscal 
year  the  imports  in  this  line  equaled,  at  K>reign  value,  about  12,500,000, 
and  when  you  add  to  that  value,  the  import  duties  and  transport  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  delivery  here,  those  imports  displace 
competitive  production  here  of  well  on  to  $5,000,000  of  gooas  at 
American  value. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  duties  collected  from  this 
source  were  negligible.  The  duties  collected  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  on  those  articles  were  $739,000. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  materials  that  enter  into  some  of  these 
products,  I  will  give  the  last  year's  percentiles  in  the  factory  I  repre- 
sent in  Detroit,  divided  for  four  classes  of  goods  which  happen  to 
represent  the  major  part  of  our  product  that  comes  within  that  field. 
In  one  class,  the  materials  averaged  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  unit  shop 
cost.  Another  class  26  per  cent,  another  class  15  per  cent,  and 
another  class  18  per  cent.  Of  the  total  production  (m  dollars  and 
cents)^  the  average  for  that  year  was  17  per  cent,  total  cost  of  the 
materials  computed  on  the  shop  cost  of  the  article,  which  of  course 
did  not  include  any  selling  expense.  That  was  merely  shop  cost. 
The  balance,  83  per  cent,  was  all  labor  and  overhead. 

Another  matter  alluded  to  in  connection  with  post  cards  was  pres- 
ent selling  prices.  The  retail  price  was  already  covered,  but  I  wish 
to  add  that  since  the  present  tariff  has  been  in  effect  there  has  been 
a  considerable  lowering  of  the  wholesale  price  also.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  variation  of  import  duties  in  the  wholesale  price  does  not  affect 
the  retail  price,  because  the  whole  duty  imposea  on  that  particular 
article  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-nfth  of  1  cent  per  card. 

Another  statement  that  was  made  thi^  afternoon  was  that  the 
American  lithographer  would  not  bother  with  short  editions,  and 
consequently  those  who  wished  short  editions  had  to  go  to  .the  forei^ 
lithographer.  Now,  that  is  absrurd  for  the  reason  that  with  tne 
exception  of  the  United  States  the  German  hthographer  has  the 
whole  world  as  a  market.  The  United  States  hthographer  has 
simply  the  United  States  market.  He  can  not  go  outside  on  accoimt 
of  tne  prohibitive  differential  in  wages.  There  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  German  hthographer  does  take  certain  short-edition  work 
from  the  American  lithographer.  The  wage  scale  here  is  three  times 
that  abroad.  A  shorter  edition  means  a  higher  percentage  cost  of 
labor  on  the  same  class  of  work.  That  is  to  say,  on  one  class  of 
goods  manufactured  by  us,  the  initial  plate  cost  happens  to  be  38 
per  cent  on  a  6,000  edition.    On  a  3,000  edition,  the  cost  exceeds  50 
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per  ceat,  and  of  cotirse  as  the  edition  shortens  still  further,  the  per- 
centage of  labor  continues  to  rise  and  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
falls  on  the  general  scale  of  duties.  That  is  why  certaui  short- 
editions  go  abroad  instead  of  staving  in  this  country. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  permission  to  me  a  supplemental 
brief  nert  week,  because  some  figures  I  wish  to  secure  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  I  have  not  here  now.  > 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  up  to  the  last  of  the  month  to  file 
your  brief,  and  it  will  be  printed  m  the  hearings.  The  only  advan- 
ta^ge  you  get  by  filing  now  is  that  it  goes  into  the  hearing  along 
with  the  paper  schedule.  If  it  comes  later,  it  is  printed  with  some 
otiber  schedule.  The  conmiittee,  of  course,  will  look  it  up,  but  after 
it  gets  into  the  House,  or  if  other  people  are  hunting  for  it,  they  may 
not  find  it.  But  you  will  have  an  opportunity  until  January  30  to 
file  it  if  you  wish  to  take  that  long. 

Mr.  LiviNQSTONE.  Thank  you. 

Bbzxv  of  W.  a.  LiyiKOfiTONx,  Manaobr  or  thb  Detroit  Pubushzno  Co. 

"view**  post  cards. 

fFBragraph  416.] 

We  reepectfally  mge  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  duty  on  "view"  post 
cards  ana  the  phraseology  relating  to  same  as  contained  in — 

Par.  416.  '*  Views  of  any  landsokpe,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United 
States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including 
those  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except 
diow  cards),  occupying  thirty-five  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or 
unbound,  or  in  any  other  foim,  fifteen  cents  per  poxmd  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
yalorem;  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch,  two  dollars  per  thousand." 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ARGITMENT. 

Importation. — ^The  present  rate  does  not  stop  importation.  While  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  known  to  have  decreased  during  the  last  12  months, 
the  percentage  of  imports  to  total  consumption  has  increased. 

Costs. — ^The  domestic  card  in  average  editions  of  caual  quality  must  be  sold  at 
about  double  the  foreign  price.  Costs  have  risen  in  the  last  two  years^  and  any  reduc- 
tion in  volume  produced  here  will  increase  the  cost.  Transport  to  New  York  is  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  foreign  price. 

Necessity  for  special  rate. — ^Because  of  the  excessively  small  editions  generally  used, 
labor  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  With  wages  three  times  those  abroad, 
a  much  higher  differential  is  required  than  when  editions  are  large  and  initial  prepara- 
tion small.  Preliminary  plates  (which  are  all  labor)  gross  as  much  for  small  editions 
as  for  very  laree  ones  and  the  result  is  an  abnormally  high  unit  cost. 

A  compouna  duty  is  necessary  because  of  the  wide  range  of  cost.  A  gpecific  rate 
alone  is  too  high  on  the  low  grades  and  much  too  low  on  uie  hi^h  grades. 

One  rate  shculd  apply  to  all  processes  because  the  basic  conditions  are  the  same.  If 
one  process  is  protected  and  another  not,  it  merely  means  shifting  die  importation 
into  the  lower  medium. 

The  price  to  the  consumer  is  not  affected  h/  the  duty. — Retail  prices  for  similar  cards 
have  in  no  case  exceeded  the  prices  obtamed  when  there  was  practicaUy  no  dutv. 
Further,  in  most  cases  they  have  reduced  since  this  article  was  separately  dassed  in 
the  present  paragraph. 

ARGUMENT. 

History  of  trade. — ^Prior  to  1898  the  view-card  trade  did  not  exist  in  this  country, 
and  this  comj)any,  which  commenced  manufacturing  then,  is  probably  the  oldest 
maker  and  distributor  of  the  article  in  the  United  States.  American  .firms  created 
the  market  before  foreign  cards  were  imported.  When  they  had  made  the  market 
large  enough  for  forei^  nouses  to  invade  the  field,  importation  commenced,  with  the 
molt  that  the  American  manufacture  was  almost  destroyed  when  the  present  i»te 
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went  into  effect.  The  heavy  importatdons  made  before  that  rate  took  effect  antici- 
pated a  laige  proportion  of  the  consumption  for  a  considerable  period  ther^iiter.  For 
the  nut  18  months  there  has  been  a  li^ge  reduction  in  the  manufacture  of  view  cards 
in  tnis  country  due  to  j^neral  trade  conditions,  but  the  percentage  of  imports  to 
total  consumption  has  mcreased,  and  the  tendencv  of  the  trade  now  existing  toward 
a  better  quality  of  article  involving  higher  costs  will  further  increase  that  importation. 
The  ad  valorem  equivalent  reduces  as  price  increases.  We  attach  samples  of  German- 
made  cards  recently  imported. 

Coiti. — ^All  comparisons  of  costs  are  absolutely  valueless  and  misleading  unless 
the^  compare  cases  of  equal  quality,  equal  editions,  and  also  discriminate  between 
original  ^iitions  and  ''reprints.''  While  there  are  variations,  as  a  rule  American 
made  view  cards  can  not  oe  sold  for  less  than  double  the  foreign  price  in  equal  edition 
and  quality.  Costs  vary  greatly  according  to  edition  and  quality,  but  the  proportion 
Iwe<^uivalent8  remains  about  the  same  except  in  the  case  of  abnormallv  large  editions. 

This  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  (a)  a  wage  scale  three  times  that  abroad;  (b) 
hi^ercoetof  materials;  (e)  higher  cost  of  factory  equipment  and  overhead;  {d)  tne 
ckee  rate  at  which  the  foreign  maker  takes  export  orders  to  reduce  his  unit  cost  on 
his  home  market. 

Esaanple:  We  pay  for  one  plass  of  labor  an  average  of  $24  joer  week,  for  which  an 
average  of  $8  per  week  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  Germany.  6ther  grades  in  like  pro- 
portion. 

Necesntyfor  special  rate, — "View  cards"  are  usually  made  in  editions  of  1,000,  2,000, 
3,000,  6,000,  and  occasionally  12,000;  verv  raJ^ly  over  that.  Many  more  subjects 
are  made  in  3,000  editions  or  less  than  over  that.  The  intial  cost  of  preparation,  includ- 
ing plates,  designs,  etc.,  is  all  labor  of  the  highest  order  of  skill.  This  expense  is 
independent  of  the  edition,  and  it  therefore  results  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  card  is  labor.  Consequently,  the  differential  against  the  American 
manufacturer  is  much  higher  than  on  other  articles  in  the  same  processes  whose  edi 
tions  are  either  normal  or  laige,  or  in  which  the  initial  preparation  requires  little  skill. 

A  compound  duty  is  necessary. — ^The  article  has  a  range  of  cost  abroad  varying  from 
under  $2  per  1,000  to  more  than  10  times  that  rate.  Tne  same  subject  varies  widely 
in  cost,  dependent  upon  edition  and  other  factors.  A  specific  rate  alone  would  be 
too  high  for  low  grades  and  much  too  low  for  high  grades. 

One  rate  should  apply  to  all  processes. — Experience  in  the  graphic  arts  has  shown 
that  when  the  basic  conditions  of  manufacture  are  the  same  in  all  the  processes  as  they 
are  in  this  instance  that  variations  in  the  rates  merely  shift  both  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  the  article  into  the  less  protected  medium.  Note  the  change  in  impor- 
tation in  the  so-called  autochrom  cards  when  they  were  reclassed  as  engraved  cards 
instead  of  lithoeraphic  cards. 

The  price  to  uie  consumer  is  not  affected  by  the  duty. — Convention  fixes  certain  retail 
prices  for  the  card,  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  dealers'  rate.  When  the 
dealer  paid  a  much  higher  rate  than  he  does  now,  he  charged  no  higher  retail  price. 
His  margin  in  the  card  varies  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  price,  and  averages 
70  per  cent.  The  total  duty  does  not  exceed  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  retail,  and  in 
many  cases  less.  Independent  of  that,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dealer  buys  his 
cards  as  cheaply  as  he  aid  when  there  was  practically  no  duty,  and  often  less. 

Wholesale  prices. — "View  cards,"  made  by  lithography,  three-color  half  tone,  and 
photogelatin  processes  vary  in  wholesale  foreign  price  from  $1.60  to  $15  per  1,000 
cards.    The  bulk  of  them  cost  the  dealer  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  1,000. 

Bromide  and  solio  cards  cost  him  from  $8  to  ^  per  1,000. 

Hand-colored  cards  from  $5  to  $50  per  1,000. 

Presswork. — It  may  be  asserted  that  more  economical  preeswork  can  be  done  here 
than  abroad.  This  is  questionable  but  even  if  true  it  has  no  point  in  this  case,  be- 
cause theprees  runs  are  so  short  as  to  nullify  any  advantage  derived  from  such  a  con- 
dition. The  preliminary  preparation  and  "make  ready, "  which  is  so  high  a  percent- 
ige  of  the  total,  is  not  affectea  by  press  speed. 

Measurements  f Postal  Regulations). — "Post  cards"  must  not  exceed  19}  square 
inches  in  size  ana  must  be  approximately  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  the  Gov- 
ernment "postal  card."  In  practice,  they  are  eight  to  fourteen  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  weigh  from  8  to  10  pounds  per  1,000. 

Necessity  for  the  form  of  definition. — If  the  term  "post  cards"  only  were  used,  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  cards  larger  than  the  specification  for  private  mailing  cards,  and 
then  trim  them  down  for  importation.  If  the  qualification  as  to  printed  matter 
wen  not  included,  it  would  be  possible  to  bind  the  cards  with  a  stub,  putting  on  top 
some  printed  matter  in  a  foreign  language,  in  which  case  they  might  come  m  duty 
free. 
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Additional  Bbixf. 
papbb  tkadb  with  gajiada—prebbnt  status  of  thx  tabiff  undbb  bbction  1. 

February  15, 1913. 

So  extraordinary  and  complicated  are  many  of  the  features  of  the  law  under  which 
^ulpwood,  pulp,  and  paper  are  now  being  brought  into  the  United  States  from  Cana- 
dian territory,  tnat  many  well-informed  people — among  them  some  nuuiufacturen  of 
pulp  and  paper — ^appear  to  have  more  or  leas  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  situation. 

We  are  desirous,  therefore^  of  stating  as  briefly  as  we  can  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  statutes  govermng  these  importations  within  recent  years,  and  what  the 
result  is  at  the  present  time. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  McGall  bill — otherwise  known  as  the  reciprocity 
measure — ^in  1911,  by  the  Federal  Congress,  that  portion  of  the  measure  designated  as 
*' Section  2,''  relating  exclusively^  to  the  importation  ofpulp  and  paper,  was  put  into 
immediate  effect,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Government.  This, 
it  was  construed,  could  be  done  because  section  2  fixed  no  obligation  whatever  upon 
Canada,  but  consisted  entirely  of  privileges  granted  by  this  country;  therefore,  its 
ratification  by  the  Canadian  Government  was  deemed  unnecessary;  the  rest  of  the 
measure,  which  would  require  certain  concessions  to  be  made  by  Canada,  being 
necessarily  held  in  suspension  until  that  Government  could  either  approve  or  reject  it. 

Later,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  people  of  Canada  did — at  the  polls— reiuse  to 
ratify  the  international  agreement.  We  were  then  left  in  the  position  of  having  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  was  favorable  to  Canada  effective,  wnile  the  portion  which 
required  Canadian  concessions  was  left,  and  is  yet,  inoperative. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows: 

''Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleaoied;  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from 
mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the 
component  materiiu  ot  chief  value,  colored  in  the  piup,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at 
not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  ^  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being 
the  products  of  Canaaa,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  tne  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export 
license  fee,  or  other  export  chaige  of  an^  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of 
additional  chaige  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any 
way  of  the  exportation  (whether  bv  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or 
otJ^erwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper  board, 
or  wood  pulp,  or  tne  wood  used  m  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp, 
or  <Jie  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board." 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  exportation  of  the  timber  grown  on  all 
Canadian  lands  to  which  the  title  was  vested  in  the  Government,  commonly  termed 
*' Crown  lands,"  was  absolutely  prohibited,  excepting  that  small  portion  of  British 
Columbia  lying,  east  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The  only  pulpwooa  which  could  be 
purchased  and  Drought  into  the  United  States  bv  our  aomestic  paper  manufacturers 
was  that  whidi  might  be  procured  from  what  is  known  as  *'freenoid  lands,"  or  such 
lands  as  the  title  to  which  had  become  vested  in  individual  holders.  Certainly  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  available  timber  is  grown  on  the  latter  class  of  lands. 

The  advocates  of  the  reciprocity  measure,  at  the  time  it  was  pending  before  Congress, 
justified  section  2  upon  the  ground  that,  in  order  to  get  free  access  to  the  American 
market  for  Canadian  paper,  manufactured  from  Crown  land  wood,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  remove  the  export  prohibition,  thus 
enabling  the  American  manufacturer  to  procure  Canadian  wood  for  use  in  American 
mills. 

It  was  never  contemplated,  of  course,  even  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  bill, 
that  any  release  of  export  restrictions  would  be  limited  to  particular  tracts  of  woodland, 
but  it  was  naturally  presumed  that  release  when  made  at  all  would  certainly  extend 
to  all  the  Crown  lands  included  at  least  in  one  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 

To  the  amazement  of  all  Americans,  annoimcement  was  sometime  ago  loade  that  the 
export  restrictions  had  been  removed  from  that  particular  timber,  located  in  British 
Columbia,  the  rights  to  which  had  been  gnmted  to  the  Powell  River  Co. 

Later,  in  the  early  part  of  January  of  this  year,  the  provincial  council  of  Quebec 
announced  that  it  haa  likewise  removed  the  export  restrictions  upon  the  pulpwood 
grown  upon  Crown  lands  in  that  province,  which  had  been  formerly  ceded  to  four 
certain  companies  manufacturing  paper,  whose  mills  were  located  m  Quebec,  via, 
Laurentide,  Belgo-Cuiadian,  Wayaganuick  and  Price  Bros.,  with  an  aggregate  pco- 
ducing  capacity  of  about  500  tons  daily. 
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It  was  not  long  after  thia  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
i^bec  imtil  other  mper  producers  in  that  Province  made  demand  that  tJlie  timber 
D^feB  which  they  had  likewise  procured  from  Crown  lands  should  also  be  released  from 
export  restrictions,  inasmuch,  thev  claimed,  as  it  was  an  unfair  discrimination  to 
grant  the  privilege  to  some  and  witnhold  it  from  others. 

Following  which  complaint  another  order  has  been  more  recently  made  to  the  effect 
that  any  concern  manufacturing  paper  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  can  have  the  export 
restrictions  removed  from  the  particular  wood  to  which  it  has  acquired  the  right  and 
may  manuhicture  into  paper. 

'nie  manifest  and  avowed  purpose  of  these  releases  is  to  enable  the  Canadian  manu- 
tacUxrer  to  send  his  product  into  the  United  States  free  from  the  payment  of  any  duty, 
contending  that  the  provision  of  section  2  entitles  them  to  such  free  access,  inasmuch 
IS  the  export  restriction  no  longer  exists  on  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  release  has  in  all  cases  been  made  upon 
the  distinct  provision  that  the  wood  so  released  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  not 
only  into  pulp  but  into  paper,  and  not  a  single  stick  of  it  is  by  this  method  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  manufacturer  who  mi^t  desire  to  purchase  Canadian  wood  for 
American  operation. 

The  Canadian  officials  do  not  hesitate  to  announce  it  as  their  distinct  pun>ose  in  this 
manner  to  compel  every  process  of  paper  manufacture  to  be  accompli£nea  in  Canada 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  export  of  their  raw  material  mto  this  country, 
which  attitude  directly  contravenes  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  American  statute,  the 
plain  intention  being  to  ntdlify  or  at  least  to  evade  our  law  and  to  give  us  absolutely 
nothing  in  return. 

If  the  Canadian  contention  were  to  prevail,  the  effect  would  be  to  allow  all  Canadian 
paper  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  poxmd  valuation  at  point  of  manufacture  to  come  into 
the  United  States  nee  of  duty,  while  at  the  same  time  the  American  manufactiirer 
would  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  any  pulp  wood  grown  on  Crown  lands;  nor  is  he 
under  the  present  law  permitted  to  sena  a  pound  of  paper  into  the  Dominion  without 
paying  a  tariff  thereon. 

Jrortunately  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
Canadian  construction  of  our  law,  excepting  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  Powell 
River  Co.  are  concerned.  Instructions  were  eiven  to  the  collectors  of  customs  to 
continue  the  assessment  of  duties  on  pulp  ana  paper  made  in  Canada  from  Crown 
lands  released  in  the  manner  described  above,  ana  within  the  last  few  days  that  ruling 
has  been  approved  by  the  President. 

It  is  haniiy  conceivable  that  oiur  American  authorities  could  stand  for  Any  such 
construction  of  section  2  as  is  being  put  upon  it  b^  Canadian  officials.  But  such  mdeed 
is  the  invitation  to  constant  international  misunderstanding  and  confusion  there 
appears  to  be  but  one  reasonable  and  practicable  way  to  avoid  it^  viz,  to  get  rid  of 
section  2,  which  at  best  has  not  an  element  of  reciprocity  in  it,  but  is  altogether  favor- 
able to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
paper  industry. 

The  apparent  eagerness  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  gain  free  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  their  paper  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  upon  maintaining  their 
policy  of  export  prohibition  on  tbe  pulp  wood  grown  on  Crown  lands  and  the  astound- 
ing readiness  of  some  of  our  own  people  to  yield  to  these  unreasonable  demands  sug- 
gest the  appropriateness  of  reasserting  at  this  time  the  doctrine  laid  down  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  said: 

"Should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantages 
by  roptJTiinTip  its  system  of  prohibition,  duties,  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to 
protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and  navi^tion,  by  coimter  prohibitions,  duties, 
and  regulations  also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  rwtrictions  and  vexations;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them. " 

WHAT  SECTION  2  HAS  DONE  FOR  CANADA. 

The  contention  of  the  American  paper  producers  made  at  the  time  that  section  2 
was  being  considered  that  the  adoption  of  such  m^^ure  would  necessarilv  stimulate 
the  growui  of  the  industry  in  Canada  and  depress  it  correspondin^lv  in  tnis  country 
was  evidently  not  taken  seriouslv.  That  the  prediction  was  not  ill  advised  is  more 
than  demonstrated  by  what  has  already  come  to  pass. 

We  give  below  a  summan^  of  companies  which  have  been  oiganized  for  the  purpose 
of  mamiiactiirioir  pidp  ana  paper  m  Canada  since  the  serious  agitation  concerning 
sectbn  2  began  aboat  three  years  ago. 
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Some  of  these  have  already  become  producers  and  many  of  them  have  their  develop- 
ments well  under  way.  An  examination  of  the  list,  which  gives  tbe  names  of  the 
concerns,  their  locations,  and  capitalization,  will  not  only  interest  but  startle  those 
who  have  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  preserving  American  enterprise. 


Name  of  company. 


Abltlbl  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.) 

The  Beaver  Co 

British  &  Colonial  Land  &  Securities  Co 

The  Canada  Lumber  &  Land  Co 

The  Canadian  Fiber  &  Wood  Manufacturing  Co 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Fort  Frances  Pulpdt  Paper  Co 

Inter-Lake  Tissue  Mills  (Ltd.) 

National  Bag  &  Paper  Co 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Pulp  Products  Co 

The  Quinze  Development  (3o.  (Ltd.) 

Standard  Chemical  Iron  &  Lumber  Co.  of  Canada 

(Ltd.). 
Suburban  Construction  Co.  (Ltd.) 


BeU's  GaUeries  (Ltd.) 

British  Canadian  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.). 
Canada  Paper&  Pulp  Co 


Constructed  Works  (Ltd.) 

Forest  Reserve  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

B.  Orier  (Ltd.). 

The  Manouan  Power  &  Pulp  Co. 

The  National  Paper  Co 

Bayless  Pulp  <Sc  Paper  Co 

Quebec  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Richelieu  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Robervale  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

8.  Shore  Power  &  Paper  Co 

E.  Villeneuve  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

The  Wanukeoha  Pulp  Co 

Wayagamack  Paper  Co 

Lake  St.  John  Paper  Co 

McLaren  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd. ) 

St.  Lawrence  Pulp  <Se  Paper  Co. . 


Ck>lumbia  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Crown  Timber  &  Trading  Co 

Dominion  Development  Syndicate  (Ltd.). 

Dominion  Mills  Co 

Fort  George  Timber  &  Transportation  Co. 

Island  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Realty  Fruit  A  Land  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Wolverine  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.) 

C.  B.  Pride 


Consolidated  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.). 

RichtfdK  Manufacturing  Co 

St.  George  Pulp  &  Paper  Co , 

Edmunston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co , 

Oraad  Falls  Co , 


IntemaUons  (3onti«cting  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (Ltd.). . . 
J.  F.  Welwoods  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 


Grand  total. 


Located  at— 


Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario. 

Beaverdale,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 

do 

do 

Sombra,  Ontario 

Fort  Frances,  Onlario.. 

Thorold,  Ontario 

Ottawa.  Ontario 

Thorola.  Ontario 

Campbellford,  Ontario. 

Cobalt,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 


.do. 


Montreal,  Quebec 

do , 

Ha    Ha   Bay.    Chi^-outhil    County, 
Quebec. 

Montreal,  Quebec , 

Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec 

do 

Vftlleyfleld,  Quebec , 

Beaupre,  Quebec 

Quebec 

Montreal .  Que  bee 

Robervale,  Quebec , 

Montreal,  Quebec 

do 

Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec , 

Baptist  Island,  Quebec 

Lake  St.  John  Rejnon,  Quebec 

Buckingham,  Quebec , 

Quebec 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia.. 

do 

do 

Revelstoke,  Briti-sh Columbia.. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Near  Nelson  British  Columbia. 


Union  Point,  New  Brunswick... 
Campbell  town.  New  Brunswick. 

St.  Georee,  New  Brunswick 

£dmun(Uton.  New  Brunswick . . 
Grand  Falls,  New  Bninswick... 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

do 

Elmwood,  Manitoba. 


Capitallnk 
tioiL 


$3, 000, 00b 
500,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

40.000 

40,000 

50,000 

250,000 

250,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

50,000 

6,000,000 

100,000 


12,930,000 


400,000 
500,000 

10,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 

100,000 

2,000,000 

15,000,000 

250,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

200,000 
15,000,000 

200,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,250,000 

4,000,000 


n,390,000 


75,000 

50,000 

500,000 

4,750,000 

200,000 

100,000 

500,000 

75,000 

300,000 


0>  550,000 

5,000,000 
300,000 
4«0,000 
250,000 

5,000,000 


11,010,000 

50,000,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 


51,300,000 


153,180,000 


In  addition  to  the  fore^ing,  certain  other  concerns  are  projected  which  have  not 
yet  perfected  their  organizations.  The  list  follows:  The  New  Foundland  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Bay  Islands,  Newfoundland;  Bathuist  Lumber  Go.,  Bathuxst,  New  Brunswick;  The 
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Edw.  Pftitiiigton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick:  Gloucester  Paper  & 
Pulp  Co.,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick;  Edw.  Partinsl^n  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Frederick- 
ton,  New  Brunswick;  Victoria  Pulp  Co.,  Victoria,  New  Brunswick-  British  Canadian 
Lumber  Goiporation,  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia;  British  Columbia  Sulphite 
Fiber  Co.,  Mill  Creek,  Howe  Sound,  British  Columbia;  Eoksilah  Lumber  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Eoksilah,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  Oriental  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Bella  Coola, 
British  Columbia;  The  Western  Box  &  Shingle  Mills  Co.,  Nelson,  British  Columbia; 
Giaham  Paper  Mali,  Graham  Island,  British  Columbia;  Lake  Winnipeg  Pulp  Co., 
Nelson  River,  British  Columbia;  Nelson  Box  &  Shingle  Box  Co.,  Nelson,  British 
Columbia;  Clyde  River  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.  (Ltd.),  Clyde  River,  Nova  Scotia;  Elliott 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario;  The  Recorder  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Calumet, 
Ontario;  Ritobie  &  Ramsey,  New  Toronto,  Ontario;  Cameron  Falls  Establishment. 
OKmeron  Falls,  Nepi^n,  Ontario;  Washa^  Pulp  Co.,  Washago,  Ontario;  Wellajia 
Fkper  Co.,  Welland,  Ontario;  Hamilton  Inlet  Pum  Co.,  Hamilton  Inlet,  Labrador. 

iNor  must  it  be  foi]gotten  that  a  number  of  the  old  companies,  which  were  in  opera- 
tion before  this  reciprocity  movement  was  started,  have  materially  increased  their 
capacity. 

Surely  no  unbiased  person  can  contemplate  conditions  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  without  being  obliged  to  admit  that  as  far  as  the  paper  industry  is  concerned 
our  recent  legislation  has  oeen  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  Dominion. 

BBIEF  OF   THE   FORBES  UTHOOBAPH    KANTJFACTUBIHO  CO., 

BOSTOlf,   MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  15,  WIS. 

Hon.  OSCAB  W.  T7NDESW00D, 

Way8  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Deas  Sib:  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  lithographers 
established  at  the  point,  respectfully  present  the  following  recommendation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  schedule  proposed  on  lithographic  material.  Schedule 
M,  paragraphs  412-416,  and  we  indorse  the  brief  of  the  National  Association 
of  Employing  Lithographers,  which  has  been  filed  by  the  committee  of  that 
organization,  George  R.  Meyercord,  chairman,  Horace  Reed,  and  Robert  M. 
Donaldson,  and  we  indorse  their  recommendations  for  the  following  reasons : 

They  have  given  the  ratio  of  wages  in  Germany  as  one-third  of  the  wages 
paid  here,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wages  average  more  nearly  one- 
quarter  (1  mark  to  $1),  as  shown  by  the  reports  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Also,  In  Europe  it  is  customary  to  employ 
female  help  where  in  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  United  States  male  help  is 
used  exclusively.  This  is  shown  by  the  page  attached  hereto  from  the  British 
Printer  of  December,  1912-January,  1913,*  showing  girls  employed  as  feeders 
on  printing  presses*  where  in  this  country  the  work  is  done  practically  entirely 

by  men. 

Not  only  has  the  German  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  the  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  by  the  great  difference  In  the  cost  of  labor,  but  he  has  a 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  labor,  because  the  German  Government  supplies 
manufacturing  towns  with  excellent  schools  of  art — ^Bavaria  has  one  in  Munich 
and  one  in  Nurnberg.  Professors  of  art  being  paid  by  the  State  and  the  fees 
of  the  students  being  almost  nominal.  It  is  a  constant  and  systematic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  train  the  young  men  for  the  business,  and  the  advantages 
of  apprenticeship  are  marked. 

There  is  also  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  lithograhlc  plant  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  rates  of  wages  paid  as  per  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  November  23, 1912,  giving  the  rate  of  wages  of— 

German  bricklayers $1. 07-41. 19 

German   carpenters .  83-    .  95 

German  plumbers 1.00-  1.20 

The  wages,  as  stated  in  that  report,  cover  a  working  day  of  10  hours.  In 
this  country  similar  lines  of  business  work  8  hours  and  average  at  least  four 
times,  and,  in  many  cases,  five  times,  what  they  are  paid  in  Germany.  There- 
fore the  American  manufacturer  has  not  only  to  contend  with  the  higher  rate 


•^^ 
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of  waives  imid  in  his  own  individual  Industry  but  tlie  cost  of  his  i^ant  is  tai- 
croased  correspondingly  by  the  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of  material  which 
he  pays  for  his  plant  and  machinery. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  industries  entering  into  the 
equipment  of  the  plant  are  4  to  1,  and  the  same  holds  practically  true  of  the 
wages  paid  inside  the  plant,  although  taking  the  most  favorable  basis — ^that  is;, 
the  rate  of  wages  supplied  by  the  German  Government  to  the  United  States 
Government — they  are  about  3  to  1. 

In  the  lithograhic  industry  the  wages  amount  to  about  45  cents  on  the  dollar, 
while  abroad  they  are  but  practically  one-quarter  of  this.  Therefore  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  du^  equaling  the  difference  in  wages  abroad  and  those 
paid  in  this  country  to  enable  the  American  lithographer  to  hold  his  own  in 
the  lithographic  trade. 

In  lithography  it  is  largely  a  question  of  labor,  and  unless  labor  shall  be 
protected  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain  the  same  hours  and  same 
rate  of  wages  that  now  prevail  as  against  European  labor.  Even  now  there 
have  been  estimates  made  by  lithographers  in  Japan  for  supplying  certain 
labels  in  this  country,  and  in  Japan  the  wages  would  be  approximately  about 
one-half  those  in  Germany. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  market  the  American  lithographer  has,  because 
the  high  tariff  prevailing  on  goods  entering  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  South 
American  countries,  also  Australia,  serves  to  keep  out  the  American  goods,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  1910  amounted  to  about 
$18,000;  year  ending  1911,  about  $11,500. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request,  both  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  laboring 
men  and  women  in  our  employ,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  (as  per  copy  attached 
hereto)  be  granted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co, 
W.  S.  Forbes,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

BEPEESElTTATIOirS  OF  WOLF  &  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  BEL- 
ATIVE  TO  THE  AHEHDMEHT  OF  PAKAOEAPHS  412  AHD  411 
OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF   1909. 

The  C30MMITTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O.: 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  this  country  who  produce,  deal  in,  and 
import  lithographic  and  other  prints;  also  we  export  largely  lithographs  and 
prints  of  our  production  and  printed  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  Imported 
in  an  incomplete  condition  and  manufactured  into  articles  for  export 

We  appear  so  as  to  obtain  relief  from  the  high  rates  of  duty  imposed  on 
articles  covered  by  paragraphs  412  and  411  of  the  present  act. 

We  ask  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  lithographs  be  flxed  not  higher  than  para- 
graph 400  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  that  the  duty  on  printed  matter  be 
fixed  not  higher  than  the  dates  given  in  paragraph  403  of  the  same  act,  and 
that  the  duty  on  coated  papers  and  manufactures  thereof  shall  not  be  higher 
than  as  provided  by  paragraph  398  of  said  act 

The  Payne  bill  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the  duty  on  lithographs,  par- 
ticularly on  prints  measuring  less  than  35  square  inches,  such  as  postal  cards* 
valentines,  relief  pictures,  etc.,  causing  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  raised  from  the 
Dingley  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  to  8^  cents  on  plain  surface  cards,  9  cents  on 
same  when  die  cut  or  embossed,  and  9^  cents  when  both  die  cut  and  embossed, 
making  an  increase  running  to  95  per  cent  on  the  highest.  Such  changes  in 
rate  caused  importations  to  fall  almost  half,  showing  that  the  goods  coold  not 
be  imported  at  this  increased  rate  of  duty,  which  is  shown  by  statistics  written 
at  foot  of  this  brief. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  lowest  price  of  post  cards  which  are  imported 
into  this  country,  of  such  goods  that  compare  favorably  with  the  AmertciB 
market  and  which  are  sold  at  |1.70  per  1,000,  are  M.  •  per  1,000;  ad^Ung 
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thereto  the  weight  of  10  pounds  per  1,000,  you  may  readily  sec  that  the  im- 
porter is  unable  to  compete  with  the  American  market.  In  fact,  were  you  to 
eUminate  the  entire  duty  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  European  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  this  country,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  whilst  there 
l8  a  difference  In  the  rate  of  wages,  yet  the  facility  and  ingenuity  of  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  is  so  far  greater  that  the  output  on  an  American  machine  is 
Just  about  double  the  quantity  that  the  European  manufacturer  can  furnish. 
By  comparing  the  specific  rate  to  the  ad  valorem  rate,  it  will  perhaps  show 
20  per  cent  to  S2  per  cent  on  this  particular  class  of  goods,  whereas  the  real 
ad  valorem  percentage  is  perhaps  from  45  per  cent  to  56  per  cent,  brought  about 
by  the  f^ct  that  there  are  a  great  many  high-priced  post  cards  and  goods  under 
85  square  inches  which  are  imported  to  this  country  for  educational  and  religious 
purposes,  which  are  not  competitive,  as  they  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and 
which,  of  course,  brings  down  the  rate  of  duty. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  been  benefited  by  this 
Increase  in  duty  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  has  been  enacted,  as  tiiere  have 
been  more  failures  in  the  post-card  line,  due  to  overproduction,  than  there  was 
before  the  bill  was  enacted. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and  it  should 
prove  satli^ctory  to  both  interests. 

Under  the  Item  of  surface-coated  papers  we  were  told  by  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  domestic  lithographic  industry  that  we  would  find  a  "  Joker  *' 
in  the  bill  which  would  be  a  surprise,  and  it  really  was,  for  in  the  former  bills 
printed  matter  was  classified  under  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  whereas 
mider  the  new  bill  that  part  was  taken  out  altogether  and  anything  that  was 
printed  on  snrface-coated  papers  came  under  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  and 
90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  suggest  that  printed  matter,  which  should  include  either  printed 
on  surface-coated  paper  or  cardboard,  embossed  or  printed,  whether  by  process 
printing  or  otherwise,  should  also  be  put  on  specific  rate  of  duty  and  to  be 
classified  by  the  weight,  precisely  the  same  as  the  lithographic  schedule.  This, 
to  our  mind,  would  prevent  undervaluation  and  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
all  concerned. 

Importation  of  lithographic  prints. 


For  year  ending  June  30~ 

From 
Germany. 

From  all 
coontxies, 
including 
Germany. 

1907. 

93,497.795 
4,318,704 
3,851.521 
2,315,962 
2,189.838 

93,968,542 

19QB. ."".[ 

4,911,102 

1909. 

1910. 

4,450,083 
2. 773, 131 

191L 

2,667,663 

CSgar  labels  imported: 

1907 $334,  891 

1911 165,  818 

liithographlc  prints  imported,  1907 : 

Duty  at  5  cents  per  pound 2,802,997 

Duty  at  8  cents  per  pound 554, 887 

Duty  at  6  cents  per  pound 639, 928 

Uthographlc  prints  imported,  1911 : 

Duty  at  9  cents  per  pound 521, 594 

Duty  at  8  cents  per  pound 292, 557 

Duty  at  S%  cents  per  pound 276, 148 

Duty  at  6  cents  per  pound 462, 282 


Present  tariff  took  effect  August  5,  1909. 


Wolf  &  CJo., 
By  Edwabp  Wour, 
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BBIEF  OF  IUlSZI,  JOTAITT  &  CO.,  ITEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

Par.  411.  Reproductions  op  the  Fine  Abts. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washingtonf  D.  C: 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  most  unjust  condition  which  has  arisen  under 
the  present  tariff  act  in  the  present  reading  of  paragraph  411  of  Schedule  M  in  the 
following  clause:  ''Bags,  envelopes,  printed  matter  other  than  lithographic,  and  all 
other  articles  composed  wholly  or  m  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers  not 
"    provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  wcNod  covered  with 


Specially 
any  of  the 


any  of  the  foregoing  paper,  five  cents  a  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ft  is  to  be  noted  tnat  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  all  printed  reproductions  of  the 
fine  arts,  excepting  lithographic,  were  assessed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that 
in  the  act  of  1909  no  apparent  change  was  made  in  that  rate  of  duty.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  said  act,  however,  the  portion  of  paragraph  411  quoted  above  was  construed 
to  cover  such  printed  reproductions,  with  the  result  that  the  rate  of  duty  has  been 
raised  from  25  to  30  per  cent  and  5  cents  per  pound  added. 

We  submit  that  paragraph  411  was  obviously  intended  to  apply  to  commercial 
printing,  such  as  may  enter  into  competition  with  American  labor  and  ou^t  not  to 
De  construed  to  cover  reproductions  of  the  fine  arts. 

That  the  originals  of  such  reproductions  of  the  fine  arts  as  are  imported  are  ahnost 
invariably  located  abroad,  frequently  in  public  museums,  and  can  not  be  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  reproduced;  that  reproductions  of  the  same  to  be  artisticidly 
successful  must  be  made  in  the  place  where  is  the  original;  and  that,  therefore,  such 
reproductions  seldom  enter  into  competition  with  work  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

That  reproductions  of  the  fine  arts  being  taxed  rather  to  secure  revenue  than  to 
protect  American  labor  should  all  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  under  a 
uniform  rate  of  duty,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  paper  they  may  be  printed  upon. 

That  reproductions  of  the  fine  arts  are  frequently  of  great  educational  and  moral 
value,  ana  their  importation  should  not  be  made  dimcult  by  excessive  import  duties. 

That  the  purchasers  of  such  engravings  and  other  reproductions  are  generally  unable 
to  afford  the  purchase  of  originsd  paintings  in  oil  or  wat«r  color,  and  such  reproductions 
should  not  be  assessed  more  heavily  than  are  painting  destined  for  the  wealthy. 

That  to  correct  the  manifest  error  which  has  arisen  it  is  desirable  in  paragrapn  416, 
after  the  words  "engravings,  photographs,  etchings,"  there  be  inserted  "and  all 
other  reproductions  of  the  fine  arts.'' 

Manzi,  Jotant  a  Co., 

Art  Publishers. 

By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City;  temporary  address 
in  Washington,  Hotel  New  Willard. 

PETITION  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  FOBBES  LITHOOBAPH  MAVU- 

FACTUBIira  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  imdersigned,  employees  of  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Boston j  Mass.,  respectfully  petition  that  in  revising  Schedule  M,  paragraphs 
412^16,  which  relate  to  lithopnrapnic  matter,  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  prevailing 
rate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  mcrease  be  made  on  such  items  as  is  necessary  to  at  least 
equal  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We 
know  from  those  of  our  fellow  workers  who  have  been  employed  in  England  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  from  our  trade  bulletins,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  very  much  less, 
practically  but  one-quarter  of  what  it  is  in  this  country;  also  that  the  hours  of  labor  in 
this  country  are  eight  as  against  nine  in  Gremaany,  in  all  departments  but  one  (litho- 
graph artists).  Knowing  as  we  do  that  in  this  business  the  labor  cost  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  total  expense,  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  your  committee  to 
protect  us  against  the  lower  labor  of  Germany,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to  main- 
tain ourselves  and  families  according  to  the  American  standard  of  living. 

William  J.  Driscoll 

(And  460otheEi). 
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TELSOBAK  GOVOBBVDre  UTHOeSAFBIC  PBODVCTS. 

Bam  FtJOfoaco,  Gai^.,  January  17, 191S. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahm, 

WMmgtony  D.  C: 

We  enter  stzoiig  protest  against  any  restrictionfl  of  present  tariff  on  lithographic 
products.    Japanese  and  other  loralgn  eompetitOEi  paying  wages  much  below  Ameri- 
^nJd  n  " 


en  scale  would  ruin  ow  industry. 
OsBcuied  in  by  Lithogiaphara'  Board  of  Trada. 


SOHMIDT  LlXHO«RAPH  Co. 


CIOAB  TiABETiH  AND  BANDS. 
BUEF  OF  LOUIS  C.  WAOVBB  &  CO.,  VEW  TOSK,  V.  T. 

Nbw  York,  January  14,  191S. 
Tee  GoMmRBB  on  Watb  amd  MsAin, 

Waahm^Um,  D.  C. 

SiBs:  We  refer  to  bearings  before  your  committee  on  January  17  in  relation  to  duties 
on  lab^j  f^V^i  umI  cigar  bands,  Schedule  M,  pangraph  412. 

To  avoid  taking  up  your  valuable  time  preaenting  ond  testimony,  w  beg  to  make 
our  appeal  for  lower  duties  in  writing. 

At  the  outset  we  wish  to  make  it  very  plain  tibat  we  do  not  ask  for  lower  duties  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  domestic  manufactme.  That  is  not  possible  even  though  the 
duties  were  only  nominal. 

While  the  rates  on  dgar  labels  m  the  Rtyne-AIdrich  bill  weie  not  increased  above 
those  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  those  on  cigar  bands  were  made  much  greater.  The 
increase  being  50  per  cant  on  one  class,  3^  per  cent  on  another,  and  10  per  cent  on 
tfaethird. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  last  tariff  we  submitted  a  brief,  dated  November  21, 
1JX)6,  embod3ring  muM^i  material,  and  as  conditkms  have  become  worse  under  this 
tatfiff  we  beg  to  refer  to  this  brief  again  without  lepeating  the  various  items  therein. 
In  additkm  thereto  we  submit  herewith  only  one  set  of  mbels  and  one  design  l»nd. 
The  set  of  labels  marked  "A,"  consisting  of  four  pieces,  illustrates  the  disadvantages 
we  labor  under  on  account  of  present  hirii  duties.  They  were  originally  produ^ 
in  Germany  bvt  are  now  being  coined  and  printed  in  New  York. 

For  oompaiisoii  we  beg  to  subinit  the  fouowing  table  of  original  cost  in  Germany, 
ibo  for  reprints,  as  well  as  tiie  selling  prices  for  domestic  work,  vis: 


[OortiMrMtcf  1,800.] 


Cost. 

Datyat 

30  cents  per 

pound. 

Advalo- 

mmequiy- 

lent. 

Total  cost. 

Oiktel, 

tSLtf 

10.90 
0.00 

Per  cent. 

46 
00 

IU.33 

1tmrm§wt*m                                

iiL4a 

28.82 

^^™" 

These  same  labels  are  now  beins;  copied  from  the  foreign  by  the  American  Litho- 
giaphic  CSo..  New  YotIl  and  sold  oy  them  with  producers'  profit  added  at  approxi- 
mately $20  for  a  first  order,  and  consumer  claims  that  he  has  been  offered  repnnts  at 
less  than  $19.  These  prices  are  based  upon  same  quantities  in  both  cases.  Samples 
of  American  copies  we  can  not  submit  as  goods  are  still  in  process  of  printing,  the 
proofs  bave  been  shown  which,  the  consumer  claims,  equal  the  forei^  work  in  every 
respect.  We  could,  from  our  own  experience,  cite  many  other  similar  instances 
showing  practically  ttie  same  result,  so  take  it,  that  the  set  herewith  will  suffice. 

Cigar  Mnds,  copy  ''B,"  for  instance,  was  made  abroad  in  metal  leaf,  but,  owin^  to 
high  cost,  consumer  was  compelled  to  change  to  a  cheaper  band  with  bronze  printing, 
as  copy  '^C,"  which  is  also  mAde  by  ^e  American  Lithographic  Co.  and  sold  oy  them, 
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plnB  their  profit,  at  2^  oentB  per  1,000.    The  nine  character  of  work,  if  made  hi  G«r> 
many,  would  coat  thus: 

Cost  in  Germany,  per  1,000 ^-23^ 

Duty  at  30  cents  per  pound $0. 09 

Ad  valorem  equivalent percent..        38 

Total  coat  to  land,  indnding  freight,  etc $0. 33i 

The  AwMffw*^"  lithogmph  Go.  is  the  laigeat  mstitntion  in  the  United  Statee,  has 
the  leputatkm  of  producing  the  heet  character  of  work,  equal  to  imported,  and  what 
is  more,  gets  the  njgfiest  prices  for  their  jproductions. 

It  IS  not  only  this  concern  alone  that  copies  foreign  deaions,  there  are  other  dofneetic 
firms  doing  luewise,  at  prices  fur  below  those  of  the  American  Lithognphic  Co., 
so  that,  in  making  the  foregoing  comparisons,  the  difference  between  the  foreign 
cost  and  domestic  work  is  rnlly  greater  and  so  much  move  against  us. 

We  beg  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  positive  fact  uiat  for  the  past  10  or 
more  years  there  was  no  possibility  ol  any  domestic  dgar  labels  being  or  having  been 
copiea  abroad. 

Admitting  that  the  labor  abroad  is  lower  than  here  we  afihm  that  througji  improved 
machinery  and  more  capable  workmen  (the  Americans  running  from  7,000  to  7,500 
sheets  per  day,  ^diile  the  Gennans  average  only  3,000  to  3,600  at  the  outside)  the 
identical  articles  can  be  and  are  produced  here  at  practically  the  same  prices  as  in 
Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  original  foreign  designs  are  repeatedljr  reproduced  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  above  advantages  possessed  by  American  manufactuiers.  1^ 
is  most  unMr  to  the  importen,  we  are  deprived  of  orders  for  reprints  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  us  on  account  of  Uie  invention  ana  enense  in  the  production  of  original  designs 
and  the  Government  u  thereby  deprived  of  the  duties. 

We  mig^t  also  mention  that  the  American  Lithographic  Go.  has  an  agoit  in  London, 
a  Mr.  Gaton.  In  Holland,  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Koning  it  Go.,  located  in  Dordrecht,  and 
other  European  countries,  selling  their  goods  in  competition  with  factories  abroad. 
Gould  this  DO  possible  if  the  cost  of  production  here  were  higher,  to  any  extent,  than 
abroad? 

With  the  permiflrion  of  your  committee  we  beg  to  make  the  following  suggeetionfl 
for  reduced  rates  on  labels,  flap^  and  cigar  bands,  paragraph  412. 

Printed  in  lees  than  eight  colon  fbronze  printing  counted  as  two  colors)  but  not 
printed  wholly  or  partly  in  metal  leai^  10  cents  per  pound;  the  same,  in  ei^^t  or  more 
colors,  15  cents  per  pound;  printed  m  not  more  tnan  five  colors  and  metal  leaf,  25 
cents  per  pound ;  the  same,  in  more  than  five  cc^ors and  metal  leaf,  SO  centa  per  pound. 

The  division  of  metal-leaf  printing  into  two  classes  we  siu^est  because  ue  present 
duty  on  an  article  in  one  color  and  metal  leaf  is  exactly  as  ^h  as  Uiough  printed  in 
twelve  colors  and  metal  leaf,  which  is  clearly  an  injustice. 

In  setting  forth  the  foregoing  we  mention  nothing  that  we  can  not  aabstantiate, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  treat  this  matter  in  all  fairness.  The  rates  we  respectfully 
suggest  are  equitable;  in  fact,  the  American  lithographers  need  no  duty  at  all  for 
protection,  and  if  the  above  schedule  is  enacted  into  law  we  confidently  piedict  a 
substantial  increase  in  revenue  on  this  particular  part  of  paragraph  412  witlun  the  next 
year. 

Respectfully,  Louis  G.  Waoksb  A  Go. 

P.  8.  The  statistics  of  imports  during^  the  Fayne  law,  of  which  we  have  just  received 
copies,  do  not  flhow  the  decrease  in  the  unports  of  cigar  labels  and  bands  for  this  reason. 
Under  the  Dingiey  bill  small  labels,  sach  as  perfumery,  etc.,  came  in  as  lithographic 
prints,  while  now  thery  are  listed  as  labels  lesB  than  10  square  inches  and  pay  the 
respective  band  rates.  Wine,  liquor,  and  in  hct  all  other  lithographed  labels,  also 
listed  as  lithographic  prints  under  the  Dingiey  bill,  are  now  brought  in  under  labels. 
These  additional  items  to  our  schedule  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  show  the  actual 
decrease  in  imports  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  only. 

BBIEFS  OF  KtfLLEB  KUKEXTTZ  ft  CO.,  VEW  TOBB;  V.  T. 
BvuuARY  or  Bunr  or  Oioam  Lauls,  Flaps,  aub  Bauds, 

Onr  propositlonfl  are: 

German  workmen  produce  one  to  American  workmen's  four. 
American  manufacturer  can  produce  a  given  quanti^  of  labels  and  bands  more 
cheaply  than  foreigner,  despite  much  higher  American  wages;  this  absolutely 
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pvored  by  actaal«  detailed  figures  takaa  from  American  and  from  Qerman  mann- 
CKtorers*  bookCL 

Farther  proof  of  this,  American  goods  freely  offered  to  consumer  at  much 
lower  prices  than  foreign — ^proved  by  examples  and  sworn  statements  of  the 
universal  ex];>erience  of  cigar  mannf^ctnrera  No  denial  has  been  made  of  this 
Ikct  by  the  American  mannfactnrera 

DlDgl^  rates  almost  prohibitiye;  total  importations  1906  only  $206»949.10 
(American  selling  valne  $839,062) ;  total  consumption  of  labels  and  bands,  based 
on  official  flsnres  of  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  1906  as  to  number  of  cigars 
and  cigar  boxes  used,  13,121324.  Importations,  therefore,  less  than  10.87  per 
cent  of  total  American  consumption. 

Bates  should  be  lowered  on  labels  even  If  left  at  the  Dlngley  rates  on  bands. 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  copy  of  an  amended  brief  substantially  as  sub- 
mitted by  us  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  with  such  of  the  exhibits  at- 
tached as  are  capable  of  being  printed 

The  Senate  bill  shows  reductions  from  the  Payne  bill,  but  by  changes  of  clas- 
sification and  of  the  method  of  counting  bronze  printing,  as  well  as  by  raising 
the  figures,  shows  the  following  increases  over  the  existing  law : 


Ubeb  lesB  tfasQ  8  oolora. . . 
Bands  kfli  than  8  colon. . . 
i  5  oolofB  and  bronie 
i  SoolofB  and  bronae. 
i  8  eolon  and  more. . 
Banda  8  colon  and  more. . 

leaf 

loaf 

aU 


""^ 


Genu, 
20 
20 
X 
70 
30 
30 
00 
00 
15 
16 


Sonata 
MIL 


CtHUM, 

26 

ao 
ao 

86 
"SO 
86 
60 
66 
25 
80 


Fttrcant 
ofincraaaB 
ovarlHna- 

leybOL 


26 
60 
60 
76 


161 


10 
100 


These  increases  are  in  qiite  of  undisputed  evidence  that  German  labels  and 
bands  cost  more  than  American  labels  and  bands  and  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers now  ofl!er  their  product  to  the  trade  at  prices  very  much  less  than 
the  foreign  product  can  be  sold  in  this  country.  The  evidence  furnished  has  not 
been  particular  samples  only,  but  sworn  statements  of  large  American  cigar 
manu&cturers  as  to  the  prices  which  they  pay  for  all  cigar  labels  and  bands 
used  by  them.  Read  on  this  point  the  aflldavlts  of  Messrs.  Rodriguez  and 
Kanfmann,  at  pages  26  and  27  of  the  brief,  and  also  the  additional  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Garcia,  at  page  34. 

We  can  not  believe  that  this  ftict  was  realized  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  domestic  manufacturer  supplies  under  the  Dlngley  law  at  least  89  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  dgar  lal>els  and  bands  used,  as  shown  by  the  official 
figures. 

Perteniage  of  imports  to  total  oonBumptUm  year  ending  June  SO,  1906. 

IMFOBTS. 


Official  figures  of  total  imports  (for  details  see  p.  19  of  following 

brief) |20e,  949. 10 

Oflkdal  figures  duty  paid 64, 801. 00 

271, 260. 00 
Importers'  expenses  and  profit  (figured  at  25  per  cent,  which  is  a 
very  large  figure) 07,812.00 

American  selling  value 839.062.00 

This  Is  less  than  10.87  per  cent  of  $3,121,324.43,  the  total  consumption. 
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DOMSSnO    OONSUMPTEOir. 

Total  cigars  manufactared *  8, 137, 209,665 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  cigars  are  banded 6,102,969, 784 

American  lithographers'  own  statement  of  average  cost  to  cigar 
manufiicturer  of  cigar  bands  is  3  cents  per  100  (see  Ways  and 
Means  Tariff  Hearings,  p.  6309). 

Total  cost  to  cigar  manufacturers  of  bands  used (1,830,890.93 

Total    number    of   internal-revenue   stamps    for   cigar   boxes, 

showing  number  of  cigar  boxes *129,043,3G0 

American  lithographers'  own  estimate  of  average  cost  of  labels, 
flaps,  and  trimmings  on  each  box,  2  cents  (see  Ways  and 
Means  Tariff  Hearings,  p.  6309),  giving  total  cost  to  manu- 
facturers     12,680, 867. 00 

Labels  are  used  for  practically  every  cigar  box,  but  to  allow 
for  unlabeled  boxes  and  also  to  be  on  the  safe  side  as  to  the 
prices  of  labels  estimate  one-half  of  the  above  figure $1, 290, 483. 60 

Add  the  cost  of  cigar  bands  as  above $1, 830, 890. 93 

Total  American  consumption 13, 121, 324. 43 

With  this  unimpeachable  showing  of  the  almost  complete  monopoly  of  the 
American  market  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  we  submit  that  there  Is  no 
ground  whatever  for  increasing  his  protection,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  as 
re<q)ects  the  labets  at  least,  the  existing  rates  should  be  reduced. 

But  even  accepting  the  rate  of  increase  which  has  been  fixed  in  the  Senate 
bill,  the  principle  of  that  increase  should  cause  the  rate  on  labels  to  be  reduced. 

The  committee  realized  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  ad  valorem  effect  on 
the  bands  and  labels  and  this  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  rates  imposed 
upon  bands  and  labels,  the  bands  being  higher.  This  difference,  however,  has 
not  been  accurately  computed. 

The  only  official  figures  as  to  ad  valorem  equivalents  are  based  on  the  im- 
portations under  the  Dirigley  law  which  makes  no  separation  of  bands  and 
labels,  but  lumps  them  both  together.  Therefore,  since  about  00  per  cent  of 
these  importations  were  bands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  official  figures  are  virtually 
figures  as  to  bands  alone. 

Now,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Senate  bill  has 
been  drawn,  seems  to  be  35  per  cent  Under  the  existing  law  labels  of  less 
than  eight  colors  have  borne  a  duty  showing  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  not 
less  than  46  per  cent  and  labels  of  eight  colors  and  more  73  per  cent,  althou^ 
small  editions  in  particular  cases  have  reduced  this  ad  valorem  to  974  per  cent. 
These  figures  are  from  our  actual  importations  and  their  fftlmess  Is  verified  by 
the  figures  given  by  otiier  importers.  (See  Tariff  Hearings,  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  p.  7038.)  It  follows  that  in  order  to  impose  a  tax  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  the  specific  duty  on  labels  should  be  reduced  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Lab«to  in  tan  than  8  colors 
Labeb,  8  colon  and  more. 
Lab«l9  In  gold  leaf 


DingleybiU. 


Specific 
auty. 


CtnU. 


20 
30 
fiO 


Ad, 
yaloram 
equlva- 

16Dt. 


Even  35  per  oenL 


Spedflo 
daty. 


Percent. 


TA 


CenU, 


Ad 

valoran 

equlva- 

lent. 


On  the  above  basis  we  submit  that  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  increase  the  duty 
on  bands,  it  should  lower  the  rate  on  labels.  If  it  wishes  to  give  more  protection 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  that  will  be  done  equally  well  with  a  lower 
rate  on  labels  as  by  the  rates  proposed. 


^  Offleial  figures  from  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenns, 
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Ib  the  Dlnglej  law  bronae  counts  as  two  colon.  The  Senate  bill  retains  the 
proTlfllon  of  the  Payne  bill  bj  which  bronze  is  to  count  as  three  colors.  In 
tbe  following  brief  we  show  that  there  is  no  Justification  in  either  cost  or  method 
of  production  for  this  new  method  of  counting.  Whateyer  may  apply  to  bronze 
printing  in  other  branches  of  the  lithographic  trade,  we  submit  that  no  Ameri- 
an  manufacturer  of  labels  and  bands  can  be  found  who  actually  figures  bronze 
u  costing  him,  including  the  bronze,  at  more  than  two  colors.  The  provision 
is  a  device,  or  ^  Joker,**  sui^jested  to  the  Payne  committee  and  to  the  Aldrich 
eommittee  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  existing  rate  on  bands  and  labels  of 
Are  colors  and  bronze  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

It  is  unjustified  on  any  theory,  is  unfair,  and  should  be  changed  in  the  law, 
whatever  other  action  the  Senate  may  talce. 


AMBIDMOIT    BKEEF   OB    STATUIKNT    COlfCEBNlITG    THE   TARIFF   ON    GlOAB    LABELS, 

Flaps,  and  Bands. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate: 

This  brief  deals  only  with  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

It  is  filed  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  great  injustice  which  is  at>out  to  be 
done  to  the  independent  domestic  manufacturer  and  to  the  American  importer 
by  imposing  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  present 
Importations,  destroying  all  competition,  insuring  an  eventual  monopoly  to 
tbe  largest  American  manufacturer,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Lithographic 
Trust,  and  depriving  the  Government  of  the  existing  revenue  that  is  now  iMiid 
on  these  articlea 

The  proposal  of  the  prohibitive  rates  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  has  been  made 
pomble  by  the  fact  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts — adequate  presentation 
bavlng  been  made  only  by  one  side  (the  National  Association  of  Employing 
litho^phers)  before  the  committee. 

It  to  tile  aim  of  this  brief  to  present  new  facts  to  this  committee,  and  to 
present  them  fairly  and  as  tersely  as  possible. 

Here  are  the  exact  provisions  of  the  existing  tariff  law  and  of  the  Payne 
tariff  bill  placed  side  by  side  for  convenience  of  reference  in  considering  what 
follows : 


EXISTINa    LAW. 

Lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
^ds,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from 
stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  ma- 
terial, if  printed  in  leBS  than  8 
colors— 

(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  2 
colors)— 

bnt  not  including  labors,  flaps,  and 
bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound. 


Labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in 
CQtirtiy  in  bronze  printing,  15  cents 
per  pound. 

Labels,  flaps*  and  bands  printed  in 
^t  or  more  colors,  but  not  including 
bibelfl,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in 
wbole  or  in  part  In  metal  leaf,  80 
^ts  per  pound. 


PAYNE  TARIFF  BILL. 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  printed  in  less 
than  8  colors — 


(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  8 
colors) — 

but  not  grinted  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Oigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of 
colors  and  printings,  80  cents  per 
I>ound. 


Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or 
more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  while 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number 
of  colors  and  printing,  40  cents  per 
pound. 
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Labels,  flaps,  aiul  cigar  bands,  if  Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  wbole 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  60'  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  50  cents  per 
cents  per  pound*  pound. 

Cigar  bands  printed  in  wbole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound. 

Labels,   flaps,  and  dgar  bands.    If 

embossed,  shall  pay  6  cents  per  pound 

in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates. 

By  the  Payne  bill  the  increases  are  as  follows : 

Labels  and  flaps  of  less  than  eight  colors  increased  from  20  cents  to  26  cents ; 
and  if  embossed,  to  80  caits. 

Labels  and  flaps  of  five  colors  and  bronze  (heretofore  counting  as  seven 
colors)  increased  from  20  cents  to  35  cents;  and  if  embossed,  to  40  cents. 

Labels  and  flaps  of  eight  colors  or  more  increased  from  80  cents  to  85  cents ; 
and  if  embossed,  to  40  centa 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing  increased  from  16  ceota 
to  25  cents  per  pound ;  and  if  embossed,  to  80  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  bands  in  less  than  eight  colors  increased  from  20  cents  to  80  cents  per 
pound ;  and  if  embossed,  to  36  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  bands  in  flve  colors  and  bronze  (heretofore  counting  as  seven  colors) 
increased  from  20  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound;  and  if  embossed,  to  46  cents 
per  pound. 

Cigar  bands  in  eight  or  more  colors  increased  from  80  cents  to  40  centa  per 
pound ;  and  if  embossed,  to  46  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  Increased  from  60  centa 
to  55  ceaata  per  pound ;  and  if  embossed,  to  60  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  bands  printed  entirely  in  bronze  increased  from  16  cents  to  80  cents 
per  pound;  and  if  embossed*  to  86  caits. 

Since  practically  every  imported  cigar  band  and  label  Is  embossed,  the  highest 
amounts  .mentioned  are  in  each  case  the  actual  amounts  of  the  tariff  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

These  tremendous  increases,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  considerably 
over  100  per  cent  of  increase  and  in  the  smallest  possible  case  to  16}  per  cent 
of  increase,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that  the  committee  thought 
that  such  duties  were  necessary  in  order  to  offset  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can wages  and  foreign  wages;  and  that  they  consequently  would  not  prohibit 
importation  so  as  to  deprive  the  Qovemment  of  revenue.  As  a  matter  of  flact, 
the  committee's  conclusion  would  almost  seem  to  be  justlfled  by  the  only 
definite  statements  as  to  wages  which  se^n  to  have  beeai  before  the  committee. 
The  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  repeatedly  stated,  witli- 
out  adequate  contradiction,  that  the  wages  in  this  country  are  to  the  German 
wages  (Germany  is  the  only  country  considerably  concerned  In  the  lithographic 
trade)  as  $4  to  |1. 

These  statements  to  the  committee  were  partly  wrong  and  wholly  mis- 
leading. 

The  statements  made  before  the  committee  as  to  American  wages  were 
substantially  right  The  statements  as  to  German  wages  were  much  too  low. 
But  far  more  important,  the  statement  of  wages  both  Grerman  and  American 
were  in  terms  per  man  per  week,  and  not  in  terms  of  wage  cost  per  unit  of 
production. 

The  American  workman,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  skill,  superior  methods, 
and  improved  machinery  can  produce  a  given  quantity  of  dgar  lal>els,  flaps, 
and  bands  more  cheaply  than  the  foreign  workman.  This  general  statement  Is 
absolutely  substantiated  by  what  follows. 

Furthermore,  a  wrong  impression  was  given  at  the  hearings  and  in  the  briefs 
filed  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  as  to  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  present  tariff  on  labels,  the  actual  ad  valorem 
equivalent  being  iniich  higher  on  labels  (as  distinguished  from  bands)  than 
was  made  to  appear. 
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L  Dbxails 


WA6BB. 


OF  THS  WACn  CtoSTB  JOmTBOtQ  IHTO  AMBUOAV  iJID   QBBMAN   La- 

AND  Bands,  Showin6  That  Amkbican  mattoa  Pboducb  Thsu 
MoBx  GHSAn.T  Than  Oebman  MAifBfl  Dssnis  the  HieHXB  AOT-ai^^^w 


The  fbUowing  la  a  fair  statement  of  the  various  wage  costs.  Including  all  the 
various  steps  from  artists'  sketches  through  lithographing,  transferring,  print- 
ing, and  embossing  to  cutting: 


OUfllNAL   SKETOH. 


AMKBICAN. 


ODIICAN. 


ArtifltB  are  paid  in  America  $40  per 
week  and  make  twp  sketches  in  nine 
colors  and  bronze  per  week,  the  aver* 
age  cost  of  each  sketch  being,  there- 
fore, $20. 

An  outside  artist  in  America 
(meaning  an  artist  not  onployed  in 
the  factory)  will  be  paid  for  sketches 
$15  apiece. 


German  artists  are  paid  $28  per 
week  and  are  considered  to  do  good 
work  when  they  finish  one  sketch  In 
nine  colors  and  bronze  per  week,  such 
sketch  consequently  costing  $23. 

A  German  outside  artist,  making  a 
similar  sketch,  would  get  125  marks, 
an  eauivalent  of  $31. 


It  therefore  appears  that  as  regards  the  sketch  American  labor  cost  Is  less  per 
article  than  the  German. 


UTHOOBAPHING. 


AMKKIOAN. 


An  experienced  lithographer  Is  paid 
$25  per  week. 

The  average  cost  of  putting  on  stone 
nine  colors  and  bronze  for  labels  is 
$85. 

ESxample — E2xhlblt  A — An  American 
label,  "El  Plcaro,"  In  9  colors  and 
bronze. 


See  also  Exhibit  B,  No.  1,  "La 
Azora,"  an  American  label  in  10  colors 
and  bronze,  which  actually  cost  to 
put  on  stone  $106. 


GXBMAN. 


An  experienced  lithographer  Is  paid 
$11  per  week. 

The  average  cost  of  putting  on 
stone  nine  colors  and  bronze  for  labels 
is  $95  to  $100. 

£<xamples — Exhibit  G. — Gonsisting 
of  3  German  labels  in  nine  colors  and 
bronze,  which  actually  cost  to  put  on 
stone  as  l[ollows: 

1.  "  Penaativo  " $99. 00 

2.  "Marica" 98.40 

8.  "SevUlana'' 93.  CO 

See  also  Exhibit  B,  No.  2,  "  Undine," 
a  German  label  in  10  colors  and 
bronze,  which  actually  cost  $122.40, 
and  "Flor  de  Mejor,"  also  a  German 
label  in  10  colors  and  bronze,  actual 
cost  $103J20. 


TaANSTKRBING. 


AMXBIGAN. 


A  transfer  man  Is  paid  $25  a  week 
and  transfers  six  sheets  82  by  47 
inches  (1,504  sq.  in.)  of  labels  per  color 
per  week.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four  square  inches  of  labers  one 
color  therefore  cost  $4.25. 


The  same  transfer  man  could  trans- 
fer only  three  sheets  of  bands  as 
against  six  of  labels. 


GERMAN. 


A  transfer  man  is  paid  30  marks  or 
$7.20  per  week  and  transfers  five 
sheets  24  by  33  Inches  (792  sq.  in.)  of 
labels  per  color  per  week.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  square  inches  of 
labels  one  color  therefore  cost  $2.40. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  four 
sqnnre  inches  would  therefore  cost 
$2.73. 

The  same  transfer  man  could  trans- 
fer two  sheets  of  bands. 
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In  comparing  tbe  prlcei  tot  iirlittlng  we  take  tbe  largest  prees  ued  in 
America  for  these  goods— 42  by  62  inches — comiMired  with  the  largest  press 
used  in  Germany — 37  by  49  inches.  The  cost  of  printing  1»000  sheets  in  America 
and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  eqnare  inches  in  Qennany  is  $la27i  and  $1.28?, 
respectively,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  thus  showing  that  printing  is  a 
little  more  expensive  in  labor  in  America  than  in  Qermany.  Botary  presses  are 
not  used  in  Germany  for  labels  and  bands  because  of  objection  by  the  labor,  bat 
are  used  in  America.  If  an  American  rotary  press  were  compared  with  the 
German  figures  given  below,  it  would  be  shown  that  it  costs  less  to  print  in 
America  than  in  Germany. 


AMSBIGA. 

Pressman— high  average 925 

Feeder 14 

Boy 8 

American  week  (S8  hours)..    42.00 
Sheets  produced 88,000 

Size  of  sheets: 

largest inches—    42  by  62 

smallest do S2i  by  48 

33,000    sheets     (2,604    square 

inches  each)  cost $42.00 

1,000     sheets      (2,604     square 
inches  each)  therefore  cost 1. 27} 


Also  use  rotary  presses,  else,  44  by 
64,  printing  10,000  sheets  per  day, 
55,000  sheets  per  week — 

Pressman $25 

Feeder 15 

$40 


marks..    81 

2  feeders do 24 

1  boy do.-.-    10 

German     week     (40}     hoars) 

marks .. 66 

or $15.  eo 

Sheets  produced 18,160 

Sise  of  sheets: 

largest inches..  87  by  49 

smallest do 24  by  88 

18,150  sheets  (1,813 
square  inches  each) 
cost $15. 60 

1,000  sheets  (1318 
square  Inches  each) 
therefore  cost .85  115/121 

The  eqaivalQnt  of  1,000 
sheets  of  same  size 
as  American  sheets 
(2,604  square  inches 
each)  would  there- 
fore cost 1. 23f 

Do  not  use  rotary  presses  for  labels 

and  bands. 


KHBOSSINO. 


AMERICA. 

One-half  a  printed  sheet  is  embossed 
at  once.  From  a  press  42  by  62  inches 
a  sheet  42  by  31  would  be  embossed  at 
once.  On  such  half  sheet  are  printed 
21  labels  6  by  10  inches.  The  emboss- 
ing machine  embosses  3,8(X)  sheets  per 
day— 20.900  sheets  in  51  days. 

The  wages  paid  are: 

Foremen , $25 

2  feeders,  each  $15 30 


Per  week $55 

(Note.-!- We  Include  the  full  amount 
of  the  foreman*s  wnges,  although  prop- 
erly he  is  nble  to  attend  to  5  machines 


eSBMAFT. 

In  (^rmany  only  1  label  6  by  10 
inches  is  embossed  at  a  time.  ESach 
machine  embosses  one  label  or  two 
smaller  labels  4i  by  4)  inches. 

The  wages  paid  for  this  work  are 
4.06  marks  per  1,000  labels,  equivalent 
to  07i  cents  for  embossing  each  1,000 
labels  in  Germany. 

The  wages  paid per  ream..  $C.  80 

Running  expenses,  power,  etc, 

per  ream 1.25 

Net  cost  of  labor  per  ream,  $2.80"= 
66}  oenU  per  1,000  labels. 


SCHSOULB  H. 
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and  fberefore  only  «a«4Uth  of  Um 
abore  amount  should  be  charged  to  one 
machine.) 

20,900  sheets  of  21  labels  giyes 
438,900  labels  embossed  in  one  week 
at  a  cost  of  f55. 

1,000  labels  will  therefore  cost  to 
€iDbo88l2^  cents. 

The  original  embossing  plate  costs 
$&50,  and  electrotypes  are  used  for 
tbe  embossing  machine,  costing  from 
8  to  8}  cents  per  square  inch. 

Bands  are  embossed  in  the  same 
proportion.  Take  the  smallest  press, 
32}  by  48  inches,  which  prints  846 
bands  per  sheet,  i  equals  423  bands 
embossed  at  once. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  embossing  is  very  much  higher  in 
Gennany  than  in  America  (97i  cents  to  12}  cents),  which  illustrates  with  ex- 
treme force  the  great  injustice  of  adding  the  special  6  cents  per  pound  for 
wnboesed  labels  and  bands  imposed  by  the  Payne  tariff  bill. 

CUTTIITQ   AND   DIE   OUTTUIQ. 


The  original  plate  costs  75  marks» 
equivalent  to  $18. 


In  Germany  the  largest  embossing 
plates  for  bands  contain  40  bands, 
which  can  be  embossed  at  once,  against 
423  in  America. 


SKSMAirr. 

Cigar  bands  are  cut  in  America  on  Cigar  bands  are  cut  in  Germany  on 
antomatic  machines.  The  bands  are  single  machines  and  only  25  at  once, 
printed  in  strips,  and  84  strips,  one  The  operator  puts  the  die  around  the 
apoQ  the  other,  are  cat  at  once.  These  band  to  be  cut,  moves  the  sheet  into 
strips,  84  thick,  are  fed  through  the  tbe  machine,  which  presses  the  die 
<^Qtting  machine.  down  and  cuts  the  band. 

Operator,  $18  per  week ;  girl,  $5  per 
week--423  per  week,  wages  1  machine. 
Capacity,  200,000  bands  per  day— 
2380  cuts  of  84  bands  each. 

200,000    each    day    in    5}    days— 
1400.000  bands. 

The  cost  of  cutting  1,000  bands  is  The  cost  of  cutting  1,000  bands  is 
2  cents.  19  pfg. — 4}  cents. 

500  labels  or  flaps  are  cut  at  once.  50  labels  or  flaps  are  cut  at  once,  as 

against  500   in   America. 

The  above  method  of  cutting  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory  in  Germany  and 
Is  adopted  by  all  manufacturers  of 
cigar  labels  and  bands  there. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  labor  cost  of  cutting  in  Germany  is  very  much 
Uster  than  In  America. 

The  foregoing  statements  liave  been  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  a  large 
German  manufacturer  and  the  books  of  a  large  American  manufacturer.  They 
are  actual  figures. 

Said  statements  show  conclusively  that  the  items  of  labor  cost  entering  into 
tbe  cigar  labels  and  bands  are  higher  in  Germany  than  in  America  despite  the 
greater  wages  per  man  paid  to  the  American  workmen.  This  is  due  to  the 
Sreater  skill  of  American  ;(vor]unen  and  their  use  of  improved  machinery,  while 
German  labor  refuses  to  adopt  improved  means  of  manufacture  and  the  labor 
asBociatlons  enforce  a  system  for  limiting  the  output  of  all  men  engaged  in  the 
Victories. 

Mr.  Meyercord,  representing  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithogra- 
Phere,  submitted  to  the  Payne  committee  the  following  table  of  percentages  of 
the  wages,  paper,  material,  etc.,  entering  into  the  entire  cost  of  production  of  the 
American  product.  We  have  obtained  from  German  manufacturers  carefully 
prepared  and  accurate  figures  as  to  the  corresponding  amounts  in  Germany  and 
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these  amoimts  are  set  torth  In  tbe  table  below  opposite  tbe  figures  giv^i  by  die 
American  manufacturers: 

Percentage  of  total  ooet  of  fro4uc$ion. 


Wages 

Pftper,  sorfBOB  coated.  • 

Ifaferlab 

InaoraDoe,  rant,  power. 

Bronie  and  metal  leaf. 

Soperintendenoe 

Selling  commission ...  • 


Percent. 
41 

»l 
16 

7 

S 

J* 


100 


45 

19 

14.4 
6 

2.4 

3.7 

3 

7.5 


100 


1  Furnished  by  tho  American  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers, 
s  From  the  books  of  Gennan  label  and  band  manufBcturen. 

If  the  item  of  selling  commission,  which  is  not  included  In  the  American  table, 
were  omitted  from  the  German  table,  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  figure  for 
German  labor  above  45  per  cent 


II.  The  Cobbectness  of  the  Fobeooiro  is  Pboyed  bt  the  Fact  that  the 
iCAN  Maitdfactubeb  Actuaixy  Undebseuls  the  B\>beiqneb  Both  Hebe  and 
Abbboad. 

The  American  manufacturers  insisted  throughout  the  hearings  before  the 
Payne  Oommlttee  that  there  is  no  difTerence  in  quality  between  the  American 
and  foreign  work.  The  prices  which  ttie  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers 
are  able  to  quote  on  their  product  should  therefore  be  a  fiiir  test  of  whether  the 
American  can  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
trade  that  the  American  goods  are  offered  at  lower  rates  to  the  cigar  manufac- 
turer and  box  maker  than  are  the  foreign  labels,  flaps,  and  banda  Any  cigar 
manufacturer  whom  the  committee  may  call  will  testify  to  this  effect.  See  the 
affidavits  annexed  hereto  as  Exhibits  H  and  1/  st  pages  26  and  27. 

A  number  of  samples  proving  this  t&ct  were  submitted  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all  proving  conclusively  that  this  is  so.  See 
Tariff  Hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Gomittee,  pages  1054,  1055. 

In  addition,  we  file  herewith  Exhibits  D,  B,  and  F. 

Exhibit  D  is  an  American-made  cigar  label,  consisting  of  ins,  outs,  flaps,  and 
tags,  called  "  Flor  de  Langsdorf,"  which  is  offered  to  the  American  user  In 
500,000  lots  at  $10  per  1,000  less  5  per  cent;  that  is,  $9.50  per  1,000  seta  The 
cost  of  the  same  label  in  Germnay  is  40  marks  net,  equal  to  ^.60  per  1,000  sets, 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  factory  in  Germany.  To  this  must  be  added,  before  it  can  be 
offered  in  competition  with  the  American  product,  duty  and  tranqK>rtatlon 
expenses.    The  duty  under  the  present  tariff  would  be : 

Ins,  outs,  and  tags,  11  colors,  including  bronze,  151  pounds,  at  30  cents..  $4. 66 
Flaps,  7  colors,  including  bronze,  12  pounds,  at  20  cents 2. 40 
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and  the  freight  and  expenses  in  transit  would  be  8  per  cent,  making  this  label 
cost,  delivered  in  this  country,  without  importer's  profit,  $16.04,  as  compared 

1  Exhibit  H  is  a  sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Fernando  RodrlKuez,  a  gentleman  of  the  hlah- 
est  standing,  treasurer  of  Salvador  Rodrlgnes  (Inc.),  the  well-known  Havana  cigar  man- 
ofacturing  company  of  New  York  and  Tampa,  abowing  that  evan  on  the  highest  »»«t  of 
label  the  American  manufacturer  has  offered  to  duplicate  the  German  label,  guaranteeing 
qualitv  to  be  at  least  as  good,  for  83  per  cent  less  than  the  beat  price  obtainable  from 
abroad. 

Exhibit  I  is  a  similar  affidavit  of  Mr.  Max  L.  Kaufmann,  another  large  cigar  manii- 
flaeturer  of  New  York,  showing  among  other  things  that  the  present  duty  on  labels  has 

{>roved  actually  prohibitive,  and  that  he  has  been  forced  to  cease  all  oae  of  Imported 
abels,  although  he  still  uses  some  imported  bands. 
flee  also  the  very  signtflcant  affidavit  of  Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  on  page  34. 
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wltb  tQJSO,  the  seUiiig  price  of  the  domestic  article.    The  duty  on  this  article 
tmoQDts.  to  73i  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Exhibit  B  consists  of  two  bands  in  the  same  number  of  colors.  One  is 
domestic  and  is  made  by  Schmidt  &  Go.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  freely  offered  in 
500,000  lots  at  25  cents  per  1,000  net;  the  other  bands  are  made  by  Qebmder 
Weigang,  Bautzen,  the  price  of  which  f.  o.  b.  at  the  factory  in  Germany  is  1.40 
marks  per  1,000,  equivalent  to  83.6  cents  in  1,000,000  lots.  (If  these  were  in 
500,000  lots,  the  price  would  be  45  cents.)  To  the  price  of  88.6  cents  must  be 
added  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight,  equivalent  to  8i  cents,  and  8  per  cent  for 
freight  and  expense  in  transit,  making  the  total  net  cost  of  this  band  landed  in 
Arnica,  without  importer's  profit,  42.8  cents  per  1,000.  The  ad  valorem  duty 
on  this  article  amounts  to  24)  per  cent. 

Exhibit  F  consists  of  two  labels,  one  made  in  America  and  the  other  in 
Germany.  No.  1  is  a  label  consisting  of  four  parts — ins,  outs,  fiaps,  and  tags — 
manufactured  in  America  and  offered  for  sale  in  Grermany  through  a^nts  in 
Holland  at  85  marks  per  1,000  in  small  lots.  It  is  printed  in  12  colors,  including 
bronze,  and  the  fiap  is  printed  in  two  colors,  including  bronze.  No.  2  is  a 
similar  label  of  an  equivalent  number  of  colors  in  all  respects,  manufactured 
in  Bautzen  by  Gebrnder  Weigang,  and  corresponds  exactly  in  character  to  the 
American  label.  The  net  price  of  this  label  in  small  lots  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  is 
02  marks  per  1,000.  Tliis  exhibit,  therefore,  shows  that  the  American  lith- 
ographer on  these  goods  underbids  the  German  in  his  own  market 

The  American  lithographers  have  claimed  at  the  hearings  that  the  German 
lithographers  sell  their  goods  for  export  at  a  lower  price  than  for  German  use. 
If  this  is  true,  the  German  home  price  would  be  above  92  marks,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  American  article  would  be  greater  si  ill.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  American  goods,  in  addition  to  paying  the  small  Qer- 
man  import  tax,  prepaid  the  freight  from  America  to  Qermunj, 

As  further  proof  we  have  filed  with  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Exhibits  K-1  and  K-2,  being  original  letters  from  the  Canadian  agents  of 
Messrs.  Gebruder  W^gang,  of  Bautzen.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated 
November  14,  1908.  and  states  as  follows : 

*'  I  have  just  come  back  from  Quebec,  where  I  have  met  American  prices  for 
bands  against  which  it  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to  compete.  I  have  seen  a 
quotation  from  one  of  my  customers,  who  Is  using  probably  1,000,000  bands  dur- 
ing a  year  and  who  can  buy  three  and  four  color  bands  at  40  cents,  duty  paid, 
in  Quebec,  an  offer  against  which  I  am  simply  powerlesa" 

The  second  letter  is  dated  December  16,  1908,  and  states  as  follows: 

**  As  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  send  me  sample,  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  same,  but  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  Schwencke  and  Moehle  are  doing 
the  main  business  in  labels  in  Canada,  as  they  are  selling  embossed  labels,  ins 
and  outs,  at  $11  to  the  cigar  manufacturers,  and  as  Gebruder  Weigang  are  not 
giving  me  any  prices  to  compete  against  them  our  label  business  in  Canada  is 
very  limited." 

The  Schwencke  referred  to  is  O.  L*.  Schwencke,  of  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Hoehle  referred  to  is  the  Moehle  Lithographing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  sur  tax  in  Canada  on  the  German  goods  is  only  one-third  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Therefore  if  the  contention  of  the  American  lithographers  is  true 
as  to  the  disparity  of  cost  of  production  between  German  and  American  goods, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  American  goods  to  compete  with  the  German 
goods  in  Canada  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  to  the  German  product. 

The  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  although  they  at  first 
denied  at  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  any  lith- 
ographs were  exported  by  the  American  manufacturers,  expressly  admit  at  page 
8310  of  the  tariff  -hearings  that  in  the  three  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  one 
firm  alone  among  the  firms  Included  in  that  association  exported  $14,691.49  of 
dgar  labels,  saying  nothing  whatever  as  to  cigar  bands.  Supposing  that  this 
admission  is  the  greatest  extent  to  which  this  exportation  has  gone,  neverthe- 
less it  is  sufftcient  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  compete  abroad  with  dgar  labels 
of  American  manufacture. 

That  the  American  manufacturer  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  has  an  almost  complete 
monopoly  of  the  Americn  market  at  the  present  time.  The  only  exception  to 
this  complete  control  is  that  foreign  goods  are  Imported  on  original  orders  be- 
cause of  their  designs,  the  repeat  orders  nearly  all  going  to  American  houses,  as 
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ISbft  Mtmt  copy  tbrn  Gemuui  ■mnnfftctaw^B  ileiitgiM  aad  ddlrer  the  goods  in 
large  guantftfes  at  a  price  with  friiidi  tlie  Ctamaa  maker  can  not  oampete 

Tlie  foidgn  imporUtioDa  are  bot  a  anall  fractScn  of  tlie  dgar  labela,  flapa, 
and  bands  conanraed.  Tbe  year  ending  June  90, 1906;*  la  need  In  tbe  oomparlaoii 
d  the  Payne  tariff  bill  witii  the  pnatiit  tariff  lawa»  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bnma,  under  the  direction  cf  the  Oommlttee  en  Ways  and  Meana,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  ehowing  the  effect  of  flie  Payne  tariff  bill.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  lu 
IM  proper  and  eonyenicnt  for  the  pmpoaie  of  the  committee  to  r^er  to  tbat 
year.  Tbe  year  1S06  ia  dlaedTantaseoua  to  the  Interest  of  thoee  who  object  to 
die  Increaae  in  the  tiriff,  for  the  reaaon  tliat  becaoae  of  the  immense  donand 
and  the  exietenoa  of  a  strike,  the  AnMrlcan  manufiactnrera  were  unable  to  supply 
tlie  market  in  that  year  and  themadTes  made  Importattona  from  abroad,  which 
swelled  the  total  amoont  of  taaportatlonsL  The  following  table,  taken  from 
pages  104  and  106  of  the  oOdal  compariaon  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  with  tbe 
preacnt  laws  (excluding  the  Tery  alight  importation  from  the  PhiUpplne  Islands 
and  from  Cuba  under  the  reciprocity  arrangements) »  shows  a  total  importation 
of  9206,919.10.  More  than  one-half  of  this  amount  consisted  of  products  printed 
in  less  than  eii^t  colors.  These  consisted  SMMtly  of  bands,  whidi,  because  of 
their  small  sise,  are  taxed  a  small  ad  valorem  amount;  thia  caused  the  tax 
on  the  labels  to  appear  lower  than  la  Oie  fhet  as  rejects  labds.  The  table  la 
as  lollowa: 

Oj^Mal  flpmrf  of  importB  for  year  emdinff  June  S0,  1906. 


Qwnttty. 

Vakie. 

IRqaiym- 

lent  ad- 

Talorens. 

Daty. 

Flrliit0dtaitaithfliS«olsa,BOt  hnindl^  MMiil- 

PilBted  in  mora  than  8  eolon,  not  Iwlwllng  metal 

}^      

1»,«30.M 

41,2S3.90 

U,474.00 

1,337.00 

«U2,3SL10 

30.038.00 

83,758.00 

1,215.00 

».13 

40.41 
41.01 

t25,8M.fle 

13,870.00 

28,737.00 

800.00 

PilntadinwIiolaoriniiartiBBetnllMr 

SntimiT  hmnfft  nrinttnk 

300,040.10 

64.301.00 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  what  is  the  domestic  production  of  cigar 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands.  There  are  no  figures  obtainable  whateyer  with  respect 
to  lithography  since  the  census  report  of  1906,  which  gives  the  total  domestic 
production  for  the  year  1904  as  ^,000,000,  but  gives  no  separate  figures  for 
the  various  kinds  of  lithography.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
American  production  is  immensely  larger  tiban  the  amount  of  the  importations, 
which,  in  the  opinioL  of  experts  familiar  with  the  trade,  are  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  American  productioa* 

III.  Ths  Schkdulb  in  ths  Pathk  ~TAxm  Bnx.  Is  Decbftivk  aitd  PBOHinmvK, 

AND  Will  Dctbivb  the  GovnuiMKifT  or  Ravmua. 

The  language  of  the  schedule  Is  deoeptive  and  appears  at  first  sight  to  make 
much  smaller  increases  than  is  actually  the  fact 

In  the  first  idace,  the  aflldavits  filed  herewith  show,  and  no  one  familiar  with 
the  trade  will  dispute,  that  practically  all  dgar  labels  and  bands  are  em* 
bossed.  GerUinly  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  are 
emlKMsed.  The  provision,  therefore,  added  at  the  end  of  the  clause  afltecting 
labels,  fiape,  and  bands  is  in  the  nature  of  what  is  popularly  termed  a  "  joker." 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  means  of  raising  the  tax  5  cents  per  pound  on  substantially 
all  the  articles  without  appearing  to  do  so.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  committee  was  aware  of  this  fact,  but  we  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  urged  the  adoption  of  this  provision  upon  the  committee  realised  Ita 
true  character  and  the  provision  was  put  in  in  this  form  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  committee  and  Congress  into  granting  a  hi^er  tariff  than  would 
otherwise  l>e  granted. 

An  exactly  similar  device  is  the  provision  by  whidi  bronze  is  to  be  counted 
as  three  colors.    Under  the  old  bill  bronze  counted  aa  two  colors  or  printings. 
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The  reason  is  that  at  one  time  it  required  two  aeparate  printings  to  produce 
bnmze.  Tbere  wasy  therefore,  a  natural  JostUBcation  for  this  classification  in 
the  Dingley  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  both  in  Europe  and  America  methods 
hare  changed,  so  that  bronse  Is  no  longer  printed  in  this  fashion.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  manufactmrers  print  but  once  and  then  pass  the  sheet  through  a 
machine  by  which  the  bronze  sticks  to  the  inrinted  ink,  this  method  being  much 
less  expenslye  than  two  printings.  The  provision  requiring  bronze  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors,  however,  is  an  alMSOlutely  new  device,  without  any 
Justification  in  the  method  of  production  or  otherwise,  and  clearly  invented 
by  the  i>ersons  who  proposed  it  to  the  committee  for  the  express  purpose  of 
tiiking  the  large  class  of  five-color-and*bronze  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  into  the 
eight  and  more  color  classification.  This  provision,  innocent  looking  as  it  is, 
results,  therefore.  In  a  raise  in  the  duty  of  75  per  cent  on  labels  and  100  per 
cent  on  bands.  No  American  manufacturer  ever  estimates  bronze  as  costing 
more  than  two  colors. 

On  page  2  we  have  shown  in  detail  the  tremendous  increases  which  will  be 
effected  under  the  proposed  bill. 

The  raises  In  the  Payne  bill  impose  an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty.  As  has 
been  shown,  only  new  and  original  designs  are  imported  under  the  existing  law, 
but  there  is  obviously  a  limit  to  which  the  consumer  will  go  in  purchasing  these. 
If  the  price  is  too  high,  he  will  prefer  to  take  some  other  design  produced  by 
the  American  manufiicturers.  The  result  of  the  proposed  rates  will  be  to  abso- 
lutely deprive  the  €k>vemment  of  the  revenue  received  at  present  from  these 
goods.  This  revenue  amounted,  in  the  year  1906,  to  about  $97,500,  enough  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  something  left  over  for  the 
Attorney  General.  The  country  can  not  afford,  at  a  time  when  there  is  already 
such  a  huge  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  to  lose  this  additional  revenue. 

The  statements  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  lithographers, 
found  on  page  6312  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, shows  that  that  association  fully  understood  that  the  proposed  raises 
would  be  prohibitive^  for  th^  announced  that  their  purpose  In  asking  for  the 
raises  was  to  absolutely  prevent  any  Importations  whatever  and  to  "  insure  ** 
that  all  the  lithographs  used  in  the  United  States  would  be  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  selfish  and  monopolistic  purpose  can  not  be  listened  to,  certainly 
not  at  a  time  when  the  country  needs  the  revenue. 

IV.  The  Facts  Jxjbtift  the  Reduction  of  the  Exisniro  Tabut,  ahd  We 
Thebetobs  Request  a  Reduction  of  the  Rates  on  Labels,  which  will  In- 
cbeasb  the  govebnment*8  revenue. 

The  schedule  in  the  existing  law  imposing  the  rates  on  dgar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands  was  originally  imposed  under  circumstances  which  were  a  great  injustice 
to  the  importers  of  these  articles. 

The  rates  were  originally  in  the  Wilson  bilL  As  set  forth  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  statement  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
at  page  6801,  and  In  the  statement  of  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.,  at  page  7849,  the 
rates  of  the  existing  law  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  between  the  importers 
and  domestic  mam^cturers  held  at  the  instigation  of  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
oommittee,  and  it  was  at  this  conference  that  cigar  labels  and  bands  were  for 
the  first  time  taken  out  of  the  general  lithographic  schedule  and  provided  for 
separately  at  higher  rates.  The  only  firms  interested  in  cigar  labels  and  bands 
represented  at  the  conference  were  the  American  Lithographic  Co.  and  another 
firm,  which,  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  blU,  sold  their  entire 
stock  to  the  American  Litiiographlc  Co.,  and  It  was  perfectly  understood  at  the 
time  that  the  schedule  as  to  cigar  labels  and  bands  was  fixed  to  suit  the  Ameri- 
can Lithographic  Co.  and  was  a  concession  in  this  respect  made  to  that  com- 
pany for  agreeing  to  other  portions  of  the  lithographic  schedule. 

The  schedule  with  reference  to  cigar  labels  and  bands  was,  therefore,  agreed 
upon  without  consultation  with  those  Interested  in  preventing  its  being  raised 
to  exorbitant  rates. 

AH  the  importers  of  cigar  labels  and  bands,  including  Messrs.  Louis  C.  Wag- 
ner &  Co.  and  Charles  Stutz  Co.  and  ourselves,  deem  that  it  would  be  only 
fair  in  the  committee  to  reduce  the  existing  law  from  the  present  rates. 
Although  the  fkcts  set  forth  above  would  Justify  the  placing  of  labels  on  the 
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free  list,  we  do  not  expect  that  thlB  win  be  done,  for  we  realize  that  at  this 
session  of  Congress  the  iMtramonnt  question  is  the  provision  of  sufficioit 
revenue. 

We  submit  that  for  lab^  and  flaps  alone  (excluding  bands,  which,  because 
of  their  small  size,  weigh  very  little,  and  therefore  show  a  comparatively  small 
ad  valorem  tax)  the  tax  on  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors 
under  the  existing  law  amounts  to  46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  labels  and 
flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  to  73  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  much 
more  than  labels  and  flaps  can  bear  to  yield  their  maximum  amount  of  revenue 
to  the  Govemmoit.  The  present  revenue  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  bands, 
which  constitute  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importations.  By  reducing  the 
tariff  on  labels  this  revenue  will  be  undisturbed,  and  the  Gk)vemmait  will  get 
additional  revenue  to  the  extoit  of  the  repeat  orders  on  labela 

We  request  only  that  such  a  reduction  shall  be  made  that  the  importers  may 
be  able  to  get  repeat  orders  on  those  particular  labels  which  they  originate  and 
are  prevented  under  the  present  law  from  reselling  because  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  reproduce  them,  including  the  cost  of  new  lithographic  plates, 
at  less  cost.  This  is  a  conservative  and  modest  demand.  The  effect  of  the  re- 
duction asked  for  will  be  to  enable  the  importer  not  only  to  sell  first  orders  of 
original  designs  in  this  country,  but  also  repeat  orders,  and  to  this  extent  will 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  sufficient  to  more  than  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  the  tariff  imposed.  We  do  not  ask  that  any  reduction 
should  be  made  In  the  existing  tariff  as  to  bands,  but  are  willing  that  the  same 
should  remain  at  the  present  figure.  We  therefore  submit  that  in  fairness  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  American  labor  and  American  manufacturers  will  be 
amply  protected  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  will  be  increased  by  such 
amendment,  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  408  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  fixing 
the  rates  on  labels,  fiaps,  and  bands  should  be  amended  as  follows : 

''  Labels  and  fiaps,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  being 
counted  as  two  colors)  but  not  printed  In  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  lea^,  10 
cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  20 
cents  per  pound ;  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  but  not  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound ;  cigar  bands  of  the  same 
number  of  colors  and  printings,  90  cents  per  pound ;  labels  and  flaps  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound ;  cigar  bands  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  50  cents  per  pound ;  labels  and  flaps  printed  entirely  in 
bronze  printing,  10  cents  per  pound ;  cigar  bands  printed  entirely  in  bronze  print- 
ing, 15  cents  per  pound.*' 

The  above  request  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  made  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing, or  in  the  expectation  that  our  claim  will  be  discounted,  but  represents 
our  sincere  Judgment 

This  brief  is  prepared  in  advance  of  obtaining  all  the  facts  and  the  proof 
thereof  which  we  wish  to  submit  to  the  committee,  the  brief  being  prepared  at 
the  present  time  for  fear  that  any  delay  may  endanger  our  hope  of  obtaining 
an  amendment  to  the  Payne  tariff  bill.  We  desire,  however,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  same  ready,  to  file  an  amended  brief  accompanied  by  further  exhibits 
and  sworn  aflEldavits  setting  forth  more  fully  certain  details  and  giving  further 
proof  of  the  statements  contained  above. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  appear  before  your  committee  or  to  file  or  give  any 
additional  information  that  your  committee  may  desire,  and  respectfully  request 
for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M5LLEB,  KGrsbiiz  a  Oo., 
25  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

BTBNB  ft  OUTCHBOir, 

OofMMtfZ,  24  Broad  Street,  Vew  York, 

[Bxfaibit  H.] 

AFriDAvrr  of  F.  Rodbigubi  as  to  Fobeiqn  Ain>  Amkbioah  Pbioes  UmiBi 

ExisnifQ  Law. 

State  op  New  York,  Cownty  of  New  York,  u: 

Fernando  Rodriguez,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says :  I  am  the  treasurer  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Salvador  Rodriguez  (Inc.),  of  No.  ISO 
Water  Street,  in  the  ctiy  of  New  York,  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  New  York 
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and  Tampa.  Said  compaay  la  known  thronghont  the  United  States  as  one  of 
tbe  largest  Havana  cigar  mannfactnrlng  concerns  in  the  United  States.  As 
BQch  mannfactnrer,  it  nses  large  quantities  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 
Tbrough  my  connection  with  said  company  and  with  the  business  which  is  and 
has  been  conducted  by  it  and  Its  predecessor  firm,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  tbe  prices  at  wUdi  dgar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  have  been  and  are  offered 
to  dgar  mannfactorers  by  the  American  label  and  band  manufacturers  and  by 
the  Importers.  The  said  company  and  its  predecessor  firm  have  used  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands  made  in  America  and  lab^s,  flaps,  and  bands  made  in  Europe, 
and  our  unlyersal  experience  Is  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  offers  labeb 
and  bands  to  the  dgar  manufacturers  at  prices  considerably  less  than  the 
prices  at  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  imported  labels  and  bands.  The  domestic 
manufiicturer  is  able  to  reproduce  the  foreign-made  article  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  we  are  able  to  import  the  same  from  abroad.  An  example 
is  the  label  "  CSbarles  the  Great,"  a  sample  of  which  is  attached  to  this  affidavit 
My  company  uses  said  label  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  present  is  import- 
ing Oiem  firom  a  German  manufacturer.  Recently  a  company  of  domestic 
manufacturers  have  made  Salvador  Bodriguez  (Inc.)  an  offer  to  reproduce  the 
said  label,  guaranteeing  to  deliver  a  label,  of  workmanship  at  least  as  good,  at 
a  price  33  per  cent  less  than  the  price  at  which  we  are  at  present  importing 
said  label  ftt>m  abroad,  which  is  the  best  price  we  have  yet  been  able  to  get  on 
these  labels  and  obtain  satisfactory  workmanship.  This  label  is  of  very  high 
workmanship,  and,  if  the  American  lithographer  is  successful  in  underbidding 
the  ftneign  maker  on  labels  of  this  character.  It  is  obvious  that  he  can  more 
easfly  undersell  the  fordgner  on  labels  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Fernando  Bodbiguse, 

Treaaurer, 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Gth  day  of  April,  1909. 

[axAL.]  Bertha  M.  Will, 

Notary  Puhlic  of  the  State  of  yew  York  . 

in  and  for  the  County  of  New  Yori^ 

rBxbibit  L] 

ArrmKYTt  ot  Max  L.  KAinncAKir,  Showing  that  Present  Duty  Is  PsoHiBiTiyB 

ON  Labels. 
State  of  Nkw  York, 

County  of  New  York,  88: 

Max  Ii.  Kaufmann,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A  Ii.  &  M.  L.  Kaufmann,  being 
duly  sworn,  on  oath,  says:  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  cigars  at  No.  1615  Second 
Avenue  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  such  manufacturer  use  large  quantities 
of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  and  in  consequence  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  prices  at  which  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  are  offered  to  the  con- 
somer  by  tlie  American  makers  and  by  the  importera  I  have  used  bands  and 
labels  made  in  America  as  well  as  bands  and  labels  made  in  Europe,  and  my 
experience  is  that  American  labels  and  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and 
printings  as  the  foreign  labels  and  bands  are  offered  at  prices  considerably  less 
Uian  the  prices  at  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  buy  the  imported  labels  and 
bandsi  As  a  consequence,  very  few  of  the  imported  labels  and  bands  are  bought 
as  compared  with  the  American-made  articles,  and  even  when  an  imported  label 
or  band  is  introduced  into  this  country  and  is  so  well  liked  as  to  be  in  demand 
we  can  always  go  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  get  him  to  duplicate  the 
article  at  a  considerably  less  price  than  we  can  get  the  imported  labels  or  bands 
from  the  Duropean  manufacturers.  On  account  of  the  prohibitive  prices  of 
imported  cigar  labels  and  flaps  caused  by  the  present  high  tariff  all  my  purchases 
of  dgar  labels  and  flaps  are  now  made  from  the  American  manufacturers.  I 
have  continued  the  use  of  imported  bands  for  the  reason  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses I  like  them  better,  although  I  can  buy  the  American-made  bands  30  to  50 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  imported  bands. 

Max  L.  Kaufmann. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  April,  1909. 

[SEAL.]  Frederick  Rath, 

Notary  Public  of  the  State  of  New  York 

in  and  for  the  County  of  New  York, 
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ArnDAYiT  or  Gabl  O.  ton  KdKEBm. 

State  of  New  Yobx, 

County  of  New  York,  89: 

Gail  O.  von  Kokoits,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  nys:  I  am  tJiovmiifhly 
familiar  with  the  bnsinees  of  prodncing  and  selling  cigar  liUiels,  flaps,  and  tmnds 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Bnrope,  and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  die  con- 
ditions sarronnding  the  manufacture  of  lithographed  cigar  labels^  flaps,  and 
bands  in  Germany  as  well  as  In  the  United  States  of  America,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  cigar  label,  flap,  and  band  business  in  this  country  and  in  Germany 
fbr  a  great  many  years. 

In  view  of  the  legislation  which  is  Impending  affecting  the  tariff  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  lithographed  cigar  labtis,  flaps»  and  bands,  I  hSTO  made  con- 
siderable Inyestigations  concerning  the  cost  and  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  and  of  the  prices  at 
wliich  labels  and  bands  are  sold  in  this  country  and  abroad,  both  by  German 
manufacturers  and  American  manufacturers,  and  haye  given  special  considera- 
tion to  the  effect  on  the  domestic  production  and  importation  of  dgar  labNris, 
flaps,  and  bands  of  the  existing  tariff  laws  and  also  of  the  effect  thereon  of  tlie 
proposed  Payne  tariff  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires  at  the  present  session.  I  have  read  all  the  printed  reports  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  affecting  in  any 
manner  lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  evidence  there  shown  which  was  submitted  to  said  committee. 

Attached  to  this  affidavit  is  a  statement  or  brief,  signed  by  MOller,  Kdkerits 
&  Co.,  and  all  the  statements  therein  contained  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, information,  and  belief. 

la  said  statement  are  set  forth,  under  point  1,  details  of  the  wage  costs  enter- 
ing into  American  and  German  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  including  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  original  sketch,  the  placing  of  the  sketch  upon  stone  by  the 
lithographers,  the  printing,  the  embossing,  and  the  cutting.  These  figures  were 
prepared  either  by  me  personally  or  under  my  personal  direction,  and  the  figures 
as  to  America  were  obtained  from  American  manufacturers  manufacturing 
lithographed  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
and,  from  my  kno^fledge  of  the  business  in  general  and  of  the  particular  manu- 
facturers giving  me  this  information,  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  are  correct 
and  in  all  respects  truly  represent  the  facts  with  respect  to  said  matters  in 
America,  and  the  figures  given  are  fair  and  typical  and  should  be  relied  upon  as 
representing  the  actual  condition  of  tfie  American  business.  The  flgures  and 
facts  as  to  the  making  of  lithographed  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  In  Germany  have 
been  obtained  directly  from  German  factories  and  are  based  on  written  state- 
ments or  cabled  statements  received  from  German  manufacturers  of  establlidied 
standing  and  known  to  roe  to  be  reliable,  and  I  absolutely  believe  said  state- 
ments and  am  convinced  that  the  same  are  in  all  respects  correct  and  are  truly 
representative  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  lithographed  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands  in  Germany. 

Contained  in  said  statement  is  a  table  of  the  percentages  of  wages,  paper, 
material,  etc.,  entering  into  the  entire  cost  of  proiSuction  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  a  like  statement  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Uthog- 
raphers.  Said  statement  of  German  percentages,  in  exactly  the  flgures  and 
form  there  given,  except  for  being  translated  into  ESnglish,  has  been  cabled  to 
me  from  abroad  by  German  manufacturers  of  established  standing,  in  response 
for  a  request  for  a  careful  statement  covering  said  points,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  Is  in  all  reqpects  absolutely  thorough,  carefully  prepared,  accu- 
rate, and  reliable. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  obtain  sworn  statements  from  the  German  manu- 
facturers within  the  short  time  available  prior  to  the  filing  of  this  afltdavlt  and 
the  above-mentioned  statement,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  obtain  such  sworn 
statements  of  the  German  manufacturers  substantiating  on  their  own  knowledge 
the  facts  above  set  forth. 

I  know  absolutely,  and  emphatically  state,  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  in  the  trade  that  the  American  manufacturer  offers  his  litho- 
graphed labels,  flaps,  and  bands  at  a  less  price  than  the  price  at  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  offer  in  America  lithographed  labels, 
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Ifaipe.  and  bands  of  an  equal  nnmber  of  colon  and  prlntingB  and  of  similar 
workmanship. 

AttactM^  to  tbe  printed  statement  or  brief  referred  to  above  are  various 
exhibits  lettered  A,  B,  G,  D,  B,  and  F,  made  by  American  or  German  manu- 
facturers, as  stated  therein,  and  costing  or  offered  for  sale  at  the  prices  therein 
stated,  and,  after  investigation  and  thoroughly  informing  myself,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  figures  and  statements  made  In 
■aid  printed  statement  or  brief  with  respect  to  said  exhibits  are  in  all  respects 
accurate  and  true.  I  furthermore  state  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness said  examples  are  fair  and  typical  and  truly  represent  the  actual  state  of 
facts  with  respect  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  said  brief  or  statement. 

I  know  from  expeorience  that  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  made  in  Germany 
cost  about  the  same  to  iHroduoe  as  do  American-made  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands,  and  that  when  to  this  original  cost  is  added  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  duties  under  the  existing  laws  the  German  product  can  not  be 
offered  in  this  country  at  anything  like  as  low  a  price  as  the  product  of  the 
American  manufacturer  is  generally  offered.  As  a  consequence,  the  American 
consumer  does  not  purchase  the  German  product  if  he  can  get  the  same  article 
from  an  American  manufacturer.  As  long  as  the  difference  In  price  is  not 
great  the  consume  will  often  purchase  an  imported  article  because  in  some 
reqpects  it  may  take  his  fancy.  If  the  duty  is  high,  however,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  with  respect  to  all  labels  under  the  existing  law,  the  consumer  will  not  take 
the  foreign  manufactured  article  except  in  the  one  case  where  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  offering  to  him  a  new  design.  I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
sdiednle  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  is  adopted  the  business  even  in  original  designs 
will  be  stopped. 

The  German  importations  of  labels,  therefore,  are  at  the  present  time  confined 
almost  entirely  to  original  design&  Practically  all  **  repeat "  orders— that  is, 
second  orders  for  a  label  which  was  originally  prepared  abroad  and  sold  In  this 
country — go  to  the  American  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
mannCacturer,  despite  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturer  already  has  his 
llhograi^c  plates  ready  to  make  reprints,  can  nevertheless  engrave  new  plates 
from  the  German  design,  and  print  and  deliver  labels  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer at  such  prices  as  to  forbid  all  competition  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

I  fiuthermore  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  total  importations,  including  both 
labels  and  bands,  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production  of 
dgar  labels  and  bands,  and  the  estimate  of  others  who  are  experts  and  in  a 
position  to  know  agrees  with  this  estimate. 

I  also  knew  that  in  the  years  1906  and  1907  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
oonsmnptlon  of  cigar  labels,  fiaps,  and  bands,  and  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers were  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  and  particularly  were  unable  to  supply 
lab^  and  bands  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  meet  the  various  demands  of 
their  customers,  and  that  at  that  time  considerable  orders  were  placed  by  Am^- 
can  manufacturers  with  the  importers  of  dgar  labels  and  bands  manufactured 
in  Germany.  These  facts  caused  a  considerable  increase  during  said  years  of 
the  importations  of  for^gn-made  cigar  labels,  fiaps,  and  bands,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  importations  of  1908  were  orders  given  in  1907,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  immediately  succeeding  the  panic  which  occurred  in 
this  country  in  November,  1907,  were  deferred  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mannfiicturers  and  were  delivered  through  1908.  I  therefore  state  that  the 
importations  of  cigar  labels,  fiaps,  and  bands  during  the  years  1907-8  were 
unusual  and  temporary,  and  under  existing  tariff  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue  at  as  hl^  a  rate. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  practically  all  cigar  labels  and  bands  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  are  embossed,  and  am  certain  that  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  labels  and  bands  so  imported  are  embossed,  and  therefore 
tliat  the  provision  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound 
on  embossed  labels  and  bands  will  apply  to  practically  all  cigar  labels  and  bands 

imported. 

Fiom  my  knowedge  of  the  business  I  am  convinced  that  tl\e  proposed  rates 
on  cigar  labels  and  bands  set  forth  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill  will  be  prohibitive 
of  Importations  and  will  reduce  to  a  very  small  figure  or  entirely  destroy  the 
revenue  now  obtained  under  the  existing  law.  It  has  been  my  experience  on 
importations  which  have  been  made  by  MQller.  KGkerits  &  Ck).  that  the  average 
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ad  valorem  percentage  of  duty  on  labels  and  flape  imported  in  regular  edlttom 
in  less  than  eight  colors  is  about  46  per  cent,  and  in  labels  and  flape  printed 
in  eight  or  more  colors  is  78  per  c^it  This  is  due  to  the  ftict  that  labels  and 
flaps  are  of  considerable  weight,  consisting  not  only  of  the  part  that  is  litho- 
graphed, but  also  of  considerable  amounts  of  bank  paper,  which  is  thus 
heavily  taxed,  althoufi^  it  does  not  represent  lithographic  work.  Bands,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  much  smaller  and  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
lithographic  work,  show  a  much  lower  percentage  of  ad  valorem  duty.  For  this 
reason  I  state  from  my  expc»ience  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  stated  on 
page  105  of  the  compilation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bvans  and  copied  in  the  brief  or  printed  statement 
attached  hereto,  are  much  too  low  for  labels,  the  low  flgures  there  given  being 
due  to  the  lumping  of  labels  and  bands  together.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
American  labor  would  be  sufficiently  protected  if  lab^s,  flaps,  and  bands  were 
placed  upon  the  free  list  Such  action  would,  however,  deprive  the  Government 
of  revenue.  I  think  that  a  reduction  in  the  rates  imposed  by  the  existing  law 
upon  labels  can,  however,  be  granted  without  any  reduction  whatever  in  the 
revenue  which  would  be  received  by  the  Government,  and  am,  on  the  contrary, 
convinced  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  labels  as  proposed  in  the  printed 
brief  or  statement  referred  to  above  would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  due  to  the  importation  of  second  editions  of  original  labels 
sold  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  country,  whereas  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  if  the  proposed  rates  set  forth  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill  are  adopted  all 
importations  of  labels  and  almost  all  importations  of  bands  will  be  practically 
prohibited  and  the  dovemment  will  receive  little  or  no  revenue  from  these 
articles. 

Cabl  O.  von  KoKKBiim. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  AprU,  1909. 

[SEAL.]  O.  S.  GUTHBn, 

NoUury  FuhUo  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

in  and  for  the  County  of  Kinge. 
Oertiflcate  flled  in  New  York  County. 

AmnAViT  OF  Fbahcisco  Gaboia. 

State  of  New  Tobk, 

County  of  New  York,  88: 

Francisco  Garcia,  being  duly  sworn,  <m  oath  says:  I  am  a  member  of  the 
flrm  F.  Garcia  &  Bros.,  cigar  manufkcturo^  of  No.  22  Warren  Street,  in  the 
city  of  New  Tork,  with  factories  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Habana,  Cuba.  I  per- 
sonally attend  to  the  purchase  for  said  firm  of  all  the  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands  used  by  the  flrm,  and  have  so  acted  for  many  years.  I  consequently 
know  from  experioice  the  comparative  prices  of  American-made  cigar  labela 
flaps,  and  bands  and  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  and  state  that 
the  American-made  articles  are  offered  to  the  trade  in  this  country  at  a  cod- 
siderably  lower  price  than  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  imported  gooda  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  so  that  my  flrm  has  not  for  the  last  four  years  placed 
any  orders  for  imported  labels  and  flaps  for  use  on  their  products  manufactured 
in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  on  labels  and  flaps,  particularly,  the  price 
of  imported  articles  as  compared  with  the  domestic  articles  is  much  higher  on 
account  of  the  present  high  duties  <»  these  articles  under  the  existing  law,  but 
I  have  been  able  to  use  imported  bands  for  some  time  in  cases  where  I  liave 
particularly  liked  them.  My  experience  is  that  under  the  best  circumstances 
I  am  not  able  to  purchase  ftrom  the  foreign  nuinufacturers  these  bands  at  the 
prices  offered  me  by  the  American  lltliographera  As  an  example,  I  may  cite 
the  bands  marked  "  F.  Garcia  &  Broa,  Tampa,"  samples  of  which  are  attached 
to  this  afBdavit—- an  imported  band  which  we  have  been  purchasing  at  the 
price  of  88  cents  per  thousand,  less  5  per  cent  for  cash,  this  price  being  the 
very  lowest  at  which  we  could  import  these  goods.  One  of  the  largest  American 
lithographic  mahufacturers,  a  concern  of  established  flnancial  and  business 
standing,  has  recently  offered  to  make  this  same  band  for  us,  guaranteeing 
that  the  quality  of  the  band  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  above-mentioned 
imported  goods,  quoting  us  the  price  of  22  cents  per  thousand,  less  5  per  cent 
from  which  it  Is  clear  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  much  more  than  able 
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to  meet  tbe  fordgn  competition  even  on  bands.  Should  the  present  tariff  be 
Inoeaaed,  as  has  been  proposed  in  the  Payne  tariff  biH  and  in  the  substitute 
bill  recently  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  (Committee  to  the  Senate,  the 
diffnence  between  the  American-ma^e  goods  and  the  foreign  goods  will  be- 
oone  so  absolutely  prohibitive  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  purchase  even  the 
amall  amount  of  foreign  goods  which,  because  I  have  liked  the  designs  offered 
me  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  I  have  hitherto  purchased,  and  not  only 
would  the  Government  be  deprived  of  the  revenue  on  the  small  amount  of 
goods  which  we  have  heretofore  imported,  but  we  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  oi  even  the  limited  competition  of  foreign  goods  with  domestic  articles. 

Fbancisgo  Gaboia. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  April,  1909. 

[SEAIi.]  J.  F.  Fletchbb, 

Notary  P%Uic  No.  152  in  and  for  the  Oonnty  of  New  York^ 

State  of  New  York. 

Nbw  York,  January  tl^  191S. 

StTFPLElfBNTART  BrIBF  IN  ReFBRBNCB  TO  SbCTION  M,   PARAGRAPH  412. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  beg  to  refer  to  brief  filed  with  your  committee  January  17,  1913, 
aetting  forth  the  comparative  cost  in  America  as  well  as  in  Germany,  of  production 
on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

The  figures  as  to  cost  of  production  in  America  have  been  given  by  Heywood, 
Stnner  A  Voigt  lithograph  Co.,  and  we  affix  herewith  their  declaration  that  these 
figures  are  correct  and  have  been  taken  from  their  books. 

The  figures  as  to  cost  of  production  in  Germany  have  been  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  lithographic  finxh  Gebrader  Weigang,  Bautzen^  Germany,  and  these  figures 
ue  vouched  for  bv  this  firm  as  well  as  by  us.  The  origmal  brief  was  prepared  in  1909 
for  healings  on  uie  present  tariff  bill. 

We  beg  to  make  me  following  correction. 

The  American  week  of  labor  has  since  then  be^i  shortened  to  48  hours  from  53 
boors,  but  this  diortening  of  time  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  increased  output. 

The  importation  of  cigar  labels  and  bands  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  such  goods,  beinff  about  11  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  leaving  89  per 
cent  to  Hie  American  lithographers. 

The  American  lithograi^er  does  not  need  any  protection  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  lithographer,  and  we  annex  hereto  a  summary  statement  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  production  between  the  American  and  German  lithc^raphers. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duties  on  cigar  uibels,  flaps,  and  bands 
be  reduced  as  follows: 

Per  pound. 
Libels  and  flaps  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronse  printing  to  be  counted  as  2  colors) . .  $0. 15 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 18 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 36 

Bands  printed  in  less  than  8  colors 20 

Bands  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 30 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 40 

We  beg  to  add  that  the  duties  collected  by  the  Government  have  been  considerably 
reduced  since  the  Pajne-Aldrich  tariff  law  has  been  in  effect. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

MOLLER,  K5KBRrrs. 

Carl  O.  von  KdKERrrz. 

New  York,  January  21,  1913. 
Mean.  M5lleb,  E5keritz  &  Co., 

t5  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

Dbab  Sirs:  The  figures  as  to  American  cost  of  manufacture  of  cigar  labels  and  bands 
given  you  are  accurate  figures,  taken  from  my  books. 

Vefy  truly,  yours,  R.  R.  Hbywoop, 
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Nbw  Yobx,  JomuTff  $1, 191S. 
Mr.  G.  O.  VON  E5KBRITS, 

tS  Astor  Place,  City. 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  70N  KoKERiTz:  In  compliance  with  your  reauest  relftthre  ti«  the 
coet  of  bronze  printing,  would  say  that  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  Dands  I  always  fig^ore 
same  at  tiie  cost  of  two  printings.  The  cost  of  the  gola  sizing,  the  bronze,  and  the 
operations  necessary  for  the  bronze  printing  and  the  modem  machines  make  it  so  that 
we  can  with  safety  estimate  the  cost  of  bronze  printing  as  twice  that  of  the  regular 
printing. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  B.  Hbtwood. 

Cost  of  production. 

Original  sketches:  American,  $20;  German,  $23. 
Lithc^raphing:  • 

Ritting  on  stone — ^American,  $85;  Grerman,  $95  to  $100. 

Transferring  (1,504  square  inches  of  labels)-— American,  $4.25;  German,  $2.73. 

Printing  (1,000  sheets,  2,604  square  ]nches)->American,  $1.27};  Gennan,  $1.23f . 
Embossing  labels: 

1,000  labels— American,  $0.12};  Gennan,  $0.66}. 

Oriijfinal  embossing  plate — ^American,  $8.50;  German,  $18. 
Embossing  bands: 

American — One-half  sheet,  32}  by  48  inches,  containing  846  bands,  equivalent  to 
423  bands  embossed  at  once. 
*     German — Forty  bands  can  only  be  embossed  at  once,  against  423  in  America. 
Cutting  1,000  bands: 

American— (500  labels  are  cut  at  once),  $0.02. 

German— (50  labels  are  cut  at  once),  $0.04}. 

BBIEF  OF  STEFFEVS,  TOVES  ft  CO.,  FEW  TOES,  V.  T. 

[In  re  Schedule  M,  with  special  reference  to  dgmr  bands  and  labels.] 

New  York  Citt,  January  14,  191S. 
To  the  Hon.  Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanB^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  understood  that  other  importers  will  appear  before  yoar 
committee  for  hearing  on  Schedule  M,  with  special  reference  to  cigar  bands  and 
labels.  We  do  not  plan  to  appear  before  the  committee,  and  then^ore  ask  yoa 
to  give  this  memorandum  consideration  in  lieu  of  consuming  your  yalaable 
time  on  January  17. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  Dlngley  bill  on  cigar  bands  and  labels  under  el^rht 
colors  and  bronze  was  20  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  tbe 
rate  was  increased  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the  classification  admitted  other 
embossed  or  die-cut  labelis  not  exceeding  10  square  Inches  cutting  siae  to  be 
classed  at  the  same  duty  rate  as  cigar  bands.  Despite  the  inclusion  of  other 
material  as  cigar  bands  under  this  classification,  the  imports  declined  282,600 
pounds  and  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  was  decreased  ova* 
$21,300.  If  net  figures  of  the  actual  decline  in  imports  of  cigar  bands  and 
labels  under  this  particular  classification  could  be  definitely  determined,  yon 
would  find  that  Instead  of  a  decline  of  one-third  it  would  represent  a  vastly 
greater  reduction. 

The  Dlngley  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  was  already  one-third  higher  than  the 
imported  bands  could  stand,  and  if  the  Pajme-Aldrich  rate,  which  is  60  per  cent 
higher  than  the  Dlngley  rate,  continues  in  force  it  will  take  less  than  two  years 
for  the  complete  annihilation  of  cigar-band  importation.  The  great  bulk  of 
cigar-baud  importation  is  under  the  classification  above  mentioned. 

The  American  lithographer  does  not  need,  nor  does  he  use,  the  present  duty 
to  "  protect "  him,  inasmuch  as  he  sells  cigar  bands  in  the  regular  way  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  Importer  can  produce  the  same  design  c.  i.  f.  New  York 
before  the  duty  Is  paid.  The  American  lithographers  merely  want  a  prohibitive 
duty  to  Increase  the  sisse  of  their  market,  and  their  arguments  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  paved  the  way  for  the  30-cent  rate  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  scintillated  with  misrepresentation,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  same  as  printed  and  supplied  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment The  present  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  less  ready  to  enter- 
tain distorted  and  unf&lr  testimony  to  InflneQce  the  rate  under  the  new  law. 
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The  section  of  paragraph  412,  Schedule  M,  that  la  moet  dlsastroualy  affected 
\!f  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  rate  Is  that  applied  to  cigar  bands  under  eight  colors 
and  bronxe  of  30  cents  per  pound.  That  branch  of  imports  is  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction if  the  present  rates  are  maintained.  If  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  poond 
slioald  be  decided  upon,  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
taicreased  several  hundred  per  cent,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the  American 
lithographer  needs  absolutely  no  protection  except  the  selfish  protection  from 
intrusion  on  his  monopoly. 

Appealing  to  you  for  fairness,  we  are,  very  truly,  yours, 

Steftens,  Jones  &  Go. 
Homes  A.  Jones. 

BSIEF  OF  EAUFMAS,  PASBACE  A  VOICE,  HEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  t8, 1913, 
The  Wats  and  Means  CoMMirrBX  ov  Congress, 

Waikingtonf  D,  0. 

Gentlxmxn:  We  beg  leave  to  write  to  ^ou  on  the  subject  of  duties  covering  dear 
hands  and  dgar  labels;  we  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  tne 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on 
dear  bands  to  37  cents  per  pound,  mstead  of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  statement  made  Wore  your  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  manufac- 
tmer  sapj^lies  89  per  cent  of  the  ci^  labels  and  cigar  bands  used  is  positively  not  correct . 

The  wnter's  experience  in  this  line  oovera  a  period  of  16  years  and  we  are  positive 
that  the  European  lithographers  are  exporting  into  this  country  at  least  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  cigar  bands  and  26  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cisar  labels. 

The  lithographing  concerns  who  specialize  on  dgar  labels  and  cigar  bands  find  that 
the  European  lithogr&pluc  concerns  are  able  to  quote  the  same  prices  as  domestic 
films  witn  the  result  that  the  American  manufacturers  and  the  industry  in  general 
is  losing  considerable  eiound.  There  is  a  tendency  to  place  orders  for  cigar  buids 
abioad  on  account  of  tne  workmanship  being  slightly  better. 

"a  cfia 


IS  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  the  classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  litho- 
nphic  trade  in  Europe  are  paid  one-fouith  of  the  wages  that  prevail  in  the  United 
States. 

They  can,  therefore,  (in  Europe)  afford  to  be  more  thorough  in  lithographing,  em- 
bossing and  catting  in  small  sections,  they  employing  girls  for  very  many  departments 
vfi^re  foil-fledged  journeymen  are  used  in  this  country. 

Yon  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lithographic  industry  throughout 
the  United  States  la  strongly  unionized  and  is  working  on  a  basis  of  48  hours  a  week; 
the  avera^  weekly  wage  is  not  less  than  $26.  A  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty 
will  positiYely  tend  to  reduce  thu  wage  rate  and  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor  to  meet 
the  mUowing  competition. 

Using  the  figures  of  Steffens,  Jones  &  Go.  (who  are  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands  in  the  United  States)  who  claim  that  there  is  a  loss  to 
i&  Government  01121, 300  through  the  revenue  on  cigar  bands  and  cigar  labels,  we 
desire  to  go  on  record  by  stating  most  emphatically  that  this  loss  in  revenue  is  ver>', 
very  smafi  compared  to  the  loss  of  manufacturers  of  domestic  paper,  ink,  and  other 
lithogiaphic  supplies,  who  are  suffering  through  the  fact  that  Europe  exports  so 
hip  a  quantity  of  cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands  into  this  country. 

We  name  herewith  a  few  of  the  very  largest  brands  of  cigars  sold  throughout  the 
United  States  and  on  every  one  of  which  in^iorted  bands  from  Germany  are  used. 

Webster 30,000,000 

Optuno 30,000,000 

HaTana  American 60,000,000 

La  Ptef erenda 20, 000, 000 

8sBches-Y-Haya 15,000,000 

B.  Regensbuig  A  Sons 30, 000, 000 

R6bt.Bume 10,000,000 

Tom  Moore 5, 000, 000 

My  Favorite 10,000,000 

JL  A.  Bachia  &  Co '. 5,000,000 

Aigudles,  Lopez  dbBro 10,000,000 

Y.  Pendas  A  Alvarez 10,000,000 

First  Consul 5,000,000 

BenB^ 5,000,000 
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Of  couTM  there  are  bunHreds  and  hundreds  of  other  brandfl  where  in>nnlactawi» 
order  600,000  to  1,000,00(^  .wnds  at  a  time  imported  from  Germany.  The  fact  is  very 
plain,  therefore,  that  tjM  present  duty  is  by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  foieigii  litho- 
grapheiB. 

We  therefore  «irge  you  to  consider  favorably  the  increase  recommended  by  the 
National  Aaao^ii»tion  of  Employing  Lithographers  for  an  increase  of  duty  to  37  cenis 
per  pound.  «ad  in  view  of  the  circumstances  above  outlined,  and  to  which  we  are 
prepared  \o  make  affidavit,  we  feel  certain  that  the  increase  asked  lor  is  but  a  very 
small  ozio. 

You,  furthermore,  undoubtedly  realize  that  cigar  bands  are  more  of  a  luxury  and 
PO£  a  necessity.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  personal  details  except  that  the 
iiffidavits  which  were  submitted  to  your  conmiittee  by  F.  Rodriguez  and  Max  L. 
Kaufman  should  hardl>r  be  considered  large  cigar  manufacturers. 

We  can  supply  you  with  affidavits  from  some  of  the  very  largest  cigar  manufacturen 
contradicting  absolutely  the  statements  of  the  above  two  mentioned  individuals,  if 
•0  desired. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable  consideration,  we  remain,  very  truly, 
yours, 

Kaufman,  Pasbach  A  Yoick, 
Per  J.  A.  Voicx. 

DECA1.COMANIAS. 
BRIEF  OF  CHAKLES  W.  HARRISOV,  EAST  LIVEEPOOL,  OHIO. 

Bast  Liyebpool,  Ohio,  /Of^iiary,  i$ii^ 
Re  decalcomanla  transfers  for  decorating  china  and  earthen  ware  and  glaae. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Gsif TLBiCEN :  The  undersigned  bega  to  submit  that  these  goods  are  of  a  kind 
that  specially  requires  relief  from  the  oppressive  rate  of  duty  levied  under  tlw 
tariir  act  of  1909. 

The  decoration  of  china  and  earthen  ware  is  to-day  almost  entirely  done  with 
these  transfers,  which  are  therefore  practically  raw  material  to  the  American 
potter,  who,  in  his  competition  with  the  imported  ware,  needs  the  best  that  can 
be  procured  of  all  such  goods,  and  to  restrict  this  supply  by  a  heavy  import  duty 
is  to  impose  on  him  a  heavy  handicap,  thus  penalising  both  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  American  consumer. 

Nor  can  It  be  urged  that  any  large  class  is  ben^ted  by  this  means  or  that  a 
high-class  protect  is  the  result. 

If  all  the  transfer  sheets  used  in  the  American  potteries  were  manafactursd 
In  the  country  the  people  employed  in  producing  them  would  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 100.  At  present  it  is  much  less,  while  the  sheets  prodaced  are  oitirely 
cheap  reproductions  or  copies  of  the  imported  patterns,  and  sold  at  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  less  than  the  originals. 

In  Europe  the  manufacture  of  these  transfers  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  and  a  large  class  of  skilled  artists  and  optatives  has  grown  up,  insur- 
ing the  steady  production  of  high-grade  original  patterns.  This  Is  not  a  con- 
dition that  can  be  produced  in  a  short  time  nor  hastened  by  the  stlmnlus  of  s 
protective  tariff. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1897  these  goods  were  classified  under  paragraph  400, 
which  specified  lithographic  prints,  and  levied  a  flat  rate  of  duty  of  20  cents 
per  pound  weight 

Under  the  act  of  1909  a  special  clause  was  Inserted  in  paragraph  412  describ- 
ing these  goods  and  levying  70  cents  per  pound  weight  on  patterns  printed  on 
stripped  or  single  paper  and  22  cents  per  pound  weight  on  patterns  printed  on 
duplex  paper,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  each  case,  thus  more  tSian  doubling 
the  duty  and  opening  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  uncertainty,  Inequality,  and  sts- 
sion  In  the  levying  of  the  duties. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  beg  to  submit  that  It  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  largest  number  if  these  goods  were  placed  upon  the  free  list 

If  the  committee,  however,  does  not  see  its  way  to  recommend  thls»  we  trust 
that  it  will  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  and  the  retention 
of  simple  specific  duties  at  rates  substantially  lower  than  those  at  present 
levied. 

Respectfully,  Ohas.  W.  HasbisoR. 
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BBIBF  STTBMITTED  BT  THE  TARIFF  8SBTI0B   BVBEATJ  (IB- 
CORPOBATED)   WASHIBOTOB,    D.    C,  COBCEBBIBG  DECAL- 

COMAVIAS. 

Tabdv  Sbbticb  Bubbau  (Ikcobpoeatsd), 

WABmNGTON,  D.  C,  January  SI,  191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chabrman  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways  and  M€an», 

House  of  Iupre9entaiiv€$,  WaMngUm,  D.  C 

Dbab  Sis:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  herewith  brief  in  relation  to  dec&lco- 
maniaa,  which  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  Rudolph  Gaertner,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Ceiamic  Transfer  Co.,  by  Alfred  Munich,  47  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  and  East  Liveipool,  Ohio;  and  Translucent  Window 
Sign  Co.,  by  Peter  May,  vice  president,  118  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  Yoric. 
Very  reflpectfully, 

Tabivf  Sbbviob  BUBBAir, 
Hbrbbbt  F.  L.  Allbn, 

Vice  PresidenL 

Bbibp  in  Rblatxon  to  Dboaloomanias,  Schbdulb  M,  Paragbaph  412,  or  thb 

Tariff  Act  Appboybd  August  5,  1909. 

The  CoMifiTrBB  on  Wats  and  Mbans, 

House  of  RepreserUatvveSf  Washington^  Z).  C: 

The  tuidersigned  respectfully  request  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  decalcomanias, 
and  in  support  thereof  bee  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

There  are  two  distinct  Binds  of  decalcomanias. 

First.  Tho«e  used  for  lettering,  trade-marks  on  furniture,  machinery,  etc.,  and 
window  signs,  commonly  called  ''cold  decalcomanias.'^  Of  this  there  is  a  total 
annual  consumption  of  at  least  $750,000,  of  which  the  value  of  importations  annually 
is  about  $60,000. 

Second.  ''Ceramic  decalcomanias."  These  are  used  exclusively  bv  the  domestic 
potien  for  dec<xating  their  ware,  and  the  consumption  of  this  kind  aoes  not  exceed 
annually  $400,000,  of  which  the  yearly  imports  amount  to  about  $140,000. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  domestic  lithographing  inter- 
ests to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  committee  as  regards  the  chanicter  and  use  of  decaloo- 
manias,  and  put  them  on  the  same  plane  as  oUier  lithographic  goods. 

The  committee  should  not  be  misled  by  such  aiguments,  Decalcomanias  stand 
absolutely  alone  and  apart  from  any  other  lithographic  productions,  and  any  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  committee  as  to  cost,  production,  consumption,  or  importa- 
tion of  lithographic  products  in  general  ahoula  not  be  applied  in  any  sense  to  de- 
calcomanias. 

We  shall  now  discuss  ceiamic  decalcomanias  for  pottery  use. 

These  are  printed  from  lithographic  stones,  in  ceramic  colors,  on  a  special,  called 
"Duplex,"  paper,  and  used  exclusively  for  decorating  pottery,  by  the  pottery  manu- 
facturers of  Onio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana. 

The  irrst  ceramic  decalcomanias  were  manufactured  in  France,  Germanv,  and 
England  about  25  years  ago  and  the  importation  into  this  country  began  in  small  quan- 
tities about  15  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  domestic  pottery  manufacturers  sold  two-thirds  of  their  output  in 
white  ware.  Comparativdy  little  decorating  was  done,  and  that  by  more  or  lees 
crude  printing  from  copper  plates  or  hand  painting.  Meanwhile  the  European  potters 
were  turning  out  decaloomania  decorated  ware,  which  instantly  grew  in  demand  in 
this  countr3r.  The  domestic  potter  immediately  recognized  the  great  advantages  of 
dec^comania  decoration,  namely,  lower  cost  of  decoration  and  a  greater  variety  of 
artistic  designs — the  creation  of  the  best  talents  of  Europe — to  select  from. 

The  use  of  decaloomania  decoration  gave  the  domestic  pottery  product  the  appear- 
ance of  imported  china  or  earthen  ware,  and  put  the  American  manufacturer  in 
position  to  compete,  on  an  artutic  basis,  with  imported  crockery. 

The  demand  created  by  the  imported  decorations  induced  domestic  manufacturers 
of  lithographs  to  produce  decalcomanias,  but  they  confined  themselves  to  copies  and 
imitations  of  the  European  designs,  and  consequently  were  compelled  to  market 
their  product  at  a  much  lower  price. 

Prior  to  the  present  tariff  act  there  was  no  eo  nomine  provision  for  decalcomanias 
»  such.    For  a  long  period  of  years  they  had  been  uniformly  assessed  as  Lithographic 
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prints.  Such  iroa  their  ofBlcud  dtmwficatwn  under  pantgnoh  400  of  the  Din^iJey  Act, 
paying  20  cents  per  pound  m  lithographed  prints  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandtha 
of  1  indi  in  thickness.  Domestic  interestB  importuned  the  Treasiuy  Department  to 
shift  this  dassification  to  some  paragraph  carrying  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  when 
this  pro^fram  failed  they  resortea  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  courts. 
The  enlightening  history  of  this  persistent  effort  (during  the  continuance  of  which 
importers  were  compelled  to  pay  lU^gal  rates  of  duty  under  protest)  is  exposed  ajid 
laid  bare  in  the  case  oi  United  States  v.  Borgfeldt,  decided  in  Octooer,  1911,  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  197). 

An  extract  from  this  decision  is  attached  to  this  bnef  without  further  comment. 
(Exhibit  A.) 

When  the  present  tariff  act  was  framed  the  domestic  interests  asked  for  a  duty  of 
$2.60  per  pound,  whidi  would  have  been  eoual  to  about  90  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon 
the  majority  of  the  sheets  imported.  The  House  bill  contained  the  rate  of  80  cents 
per  pound.  We  thereiipon  onered  to  prove  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
that  such  a  duty  was  neither  necessarv  nor  justified.  In  this  we  were  ably  seconded 
by  the  domestic  potters,  who  appeared  with  us  before  the  Senate  Fioance  Committee, 
and  candidly  stated  that  they  needed  the  peat  variety  of  artistic  designs  to  be  found 
only  among  the  imported  decalcomanias  m  order  to  compete  with  imported  chinft- 
ware.  Notwithstanding  this  showing,  the  tariff  act  of  August  6,  1909^  imposed  the 
rate  of  70  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  decalcomanias  in  ceramic 
colors,  weighing  not  over  100  pounds  per  1,000  sheets,  and  the  rate  of  22  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  such  decalcomanias  weighing  over  100  pounds 
per  1 ,000  sheets.  The  duty  as  finally  arranjied  was  equivalent  to  an  average  of  42 
and  47  per  cent  on  the  majority  of  the  sheets  imported.  It  meant,  moreover,  as  above 
ttated,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  rate  provided  lor  them  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

THB  NBW  AKD   HIGHBB  RATB  HAB  OrmKATBD  MOST  0»BX88IVXLT  AND  HABMOfT. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  four  years  ago  (T.  H.,  00th 
Cong.,  Schedule  M,  p.  6155)  Mr.  Otto  PtJm,  who  is  bc^  an  importer  and  manufoc- 
turer,  stated  that  the  imports  of  decalcomanias  of  all  kinds — ^i.  e.,  decalcomanias  for 
pottery  and  for  other  uses  as  window  siffns,  letters,  etc. — amounted  to  $400,000  and 
the  consumption  about  $800,000,  and  Uie  fiffures  given  by  the  domestic  interests 
(Mr.  Meyercord)  were  even  larger,  and  Mr.  Steyercord  even  then  admitted  (T.H., 
Schedule  M,  p.  6148)  that  he  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  was  not  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  decalcomanias  other  than  ceramic,  as  metnioned  above,  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers do  95  per  cent  of  the  business,  as  the  ofBcial  figures  snow  that  only  $60,000 
worth  were  imported  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  SO,  1912,  and  they  are  now  doing 
one-half  of  the  Dusineai  la  ceramic  decalcomanias. 

The  official  statutics  prior  to  August  5, 1909,  do  not  show  separately  the  imports  of 
ceramic  decalcomanias,  only  the  whole  imports  of  lithograplui,  but  we,  the  under- 
signed, the  largest  importos  of  Uiis  line,  kxK>w  from  our  own  books  that  the  imports 
were  never  less  than  ^50,000,  and  they  fell  off  (according  to  the  official  figures  com- 
piled since  1909)  to  $140,000.  In  other  words,  Uie  imports  have  fallen  off  at  least  40 
per  cent,  relatively  an  enormous  shrinkage. 

The  domestic  decalcomania  factories  did  not  gain  anything  by  this  procedure. 
Their  output  has  hardly  increased,  and  the  potters  have  been  compeUed  to  u«  gold 
stencils  or  other  means  of  decorating,  with  a  consequent  loss,  as  they  are  depriv^  of 
cheap  decalcomania  sheets  to  decorate  the  cheaper  Hues  which  their  trade  aemands. 

We  operate  a  small  iActary  in  Trenton,  If.  J.,  mere  we  print  some  varieties  of  decal- 
comanias, and  we  have  therefore  knowledge  of  the  cost  A  production  here  as  well  as 
abroad.  With  all  this  in  mind,  we  respectfully  insist  that,  with  the  ceramic  decal- 
comanias, it  is  not  the  difference  in  the  price,  but  the  artastic  value  of  the  designs 
which  the  domestic  pottery  industry  must  have,  and  which  must  be  given  due  con- 
sideration. 

We  claim— and  we  court  the  fullest  investigation  upon  this  point— that  we  are  in 
fact  an  indispensable  part  of  the  domestic  pottery  industry,  since  we  create  their 
decorations,  and  we  are  considered  as  such  by  the  ieadinff  manufacturers.  We  spend 
every  year  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  production  of  artistic  desims,  and  we  are  in  a 
position  to  avail  ourselves  ol  the  best  ideas  flowing  from  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
best  talent  of  Europe,  all  c#  which  by  opening  the  market  to  the  imported  product 
isd  benefit  to  domestic  potters. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  no  protection  whatever  under  the  United  States  copyrightB 
hswB,  and  in  the  years  past  the  domestic  mamiiacturers  have  consistently  and  per- 
sistently copied  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  potters  designs  brought  over  by  importers 
at  a  reduction  in  price  from  10  to  40  per  cent  below  that  whicn  the  importers  must 
receive  after  i>aying  the  present  duty. 

During  the  past  year  the  importers  submitted  to  the  potters  probably  250  new 
deagDs,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  Aether  in  the  same  period  the  domestic  decalcomania 
manufacturers  brought  out  more  than  10  designs  owing  to  their  inability  to  create 
them. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  product  of  the  lithogranhic  industry 
is  a  luxury.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  ceramic  decalcomanias  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
most  important  necessity. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells  on 
behalf  of  the  American  potters  there  appears  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  William 
Buigess: 

"The  difference  in  cost  of  decorating  is  becoming  more  and  more  important,  because 
of  the  fact  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  American  factory  is  now 
deoorated."  (P.  373,  Hearings  on  Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware,  Jan.  8, 
1913.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  80  per  cent  of  American  and  90  per  cent  of  imported 
chinaware  is  decorated^  and  that  the  American  potter  can  not  compete  with  the 
imported  decorated  chinaware,  without  having  available  for  his  use  at  reasonable 
pnces  the  same  decoration  as  the  manufacturers  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  decalco- 
mania decoration  for  chinaware  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  neceasitv. 

We  submit  that  the  change  in  duty  from  20  cents  per  pound,  in  the  Dingley  bill  to 
the  high  rates  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909,  has  resulted : 

First.  In  a  reduced  consumption  of  decalcomanias  from  imports  of  $250,000  to 
$140,000,  while  the  domestic  production  has  not  increased  at  all. 

Second.  In  a  disadvants^  to  the  domestic  potters,  and  ultimately  the  consumer, 
because  the  increase  in  price  on  a  diminished  supply  has  made  it  impracticable  for 
the  domestic  potter  to  use  this  particular  class  of  artistic  decoration  to  the  same  extent 
as  under  the  20-cent  rate,  and  therefore  he  has  been  less  able  to  compete  with  imported 
china  and  crockery  ware. 

Third.  The  present  law  has  not  given  employment  to  more  people. 

Fourth.  The  new  and  higher  rates  on  decalcomanias  has  produced  no  greater  rove- 
nue  than  under  the  lower  rare  of  20  cents  perpoimd. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  old  rate  of  2()  cents  per  pound  for  decalcomanias  in 
eeramic  colors  be  restored,  and  by  doing  so  j>roduce  the  following  results: 

First.  Decalcomania,  an  articfe  of  necessity,  would  be  placed  on  a  competitive 


Second.  By  such  competition  there  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  of  pot- 
tery and  ultimately  the  consumer. 

Third.  By  increasing  the  importations  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
to  the  Government. 

We  will  now  discuss  decalcomanias  other  than  ceramic. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  brief,  in  addition  to  ceramic 
decalcomanias  there  is  to  be  considered  still  another  product  known  to  the  trade  as 
cold  decalcomanias.  Cold  decalcomanias  are  pnntea  in  vegetable  colors,  and  are 
need  as  tiade-marks  on  typewriters,  sewins  machines,  agricultural  implements,  and 
pianos,  and  for  window  signs,  and  generally  for  decorative  purposes.  In  some  instances 
such  decorations  must  have  a  metal  backmg  to  bring  out  the  figures,  which  otherwise 
would  be  indistinct  upon  the  dark  back^ound. 

The  existing  tariff  law  thus  distinguishes  between  these  two  varieties: 

"Decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  one  hundred  pounds  per 
thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in  dimen^ons,  seventy  cents 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  weighing  over  one  himdred  pounds  per 
thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  twenty-two 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  sixty- 
five  cents  per  poimd;  all  other  decalcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  forty  cents 
per  pound." 

Under  the  official  construction  adopted  by  the  customs  authorities  cold  decalco- 
laanias  have  been  assessed  at  65  cents  per  pound  and  at  40  cents  per  pound,  according 
as  they  were  or  were  not  backed  with  metal  leaf. 

We  submit  that  an  investigation  of  the  ccdd  decalcomania  market  conditions  pre- 
vailing under  the  act  of  1897  demonstrates  conclusively  the  existence  of  healthy  com- 
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Setttiye  conditionB  at  th&t  time,  and  the  entire  abeence  of  all  raMon  to  increase  ^b» 
utv  on  the  plea  of  needed  protection  to  the  American  industry.  During  the  lilettme 
of  me  Dingley  law  the  lithographic  rate  imposed  upon  our  goods  was  20  cents  per 
pound,  the  rate  provided  under  iMtraeraph  400  of  the  act  <»  1897  for  lithogiapnic 
prints  not  exceeding  eight-one-thouaandthiB  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  this  was  the 
classification  upheld  by  the  Federal  courts.  With  this  rate  of  duty— 20  cents  per 
pound— American  manufacturers  had  every  incentive  to  build  factories,  and  tuey 
found  no  difficul^^  whatever  in  appropriatiiig  even  then  the  lion's  diare  of  tlie  cold 
decalcomania  traae.  They  underoid  the  importers  at  all  times,  and  the  limited  sale 
of  the  imported  goods  was  based  chiefly  on  superior  quality  and  design.  In  a  word, 
American  manufacturers  gave  every  evidence  of  prosperity.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  bulk  of  this  domestic  trade  is  in  huge  lots,  ana  in  tnis  rMpect  American  manufac- 
turers have  had  an  advantage  which  amounts  to  monopoly.  The  trade  in  tdie  imported 
decalcomanias,  especially  under  present  conditions,  is  chiefly  limited  to  oidera  for 
small  lots. 

Official  statistics  showing  the  volume  of  importation  of  cold  decalcomanias  under  the 
Dingley  law  are  not  available,  because  such  {roods  were  dassified  under  the  head  of 
lithographic  printsgenerally.  In  statements  ny  manufacturers  of  this  line,  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Wa^tb  and  Means  in  1908,  it  was  shown  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  decalcomanias  in  this  country  was  then  about  $800,000  in  value^  and  that  the  annual 
importation  amounted  to  approximately  $300,000.  Offidal  statistics  do  show,  how- 
ever, that  since  August  5,  IvOO.  under  the  existing  law,  the  importation  of  cold  decal- 
comanias has  scarcelv  averagea  in  value  $62,000  per  year  for  the  past  three  jfears.  hi 
other  words,  under  the  prevailing  high  and  almost  prohibitive  rate,  importations  have 
so  dwindlea  as  to  be  relatively  petty  and  insigniflcant.  It  is  obvious  then  that  only 
by  materially  reducing  the  present  rate  can  competition  in  this  line  be  restored  and 
the  American  consumer  exerdse  his  dioice  of  purchase  upon  a  scale  of  prices  based 
upon  live  competitive  conditions.  Briefly  stated,  we  ask  tnis  honorable  conunittee  at 
least  not  to  impose  rates  in  excess  of  the  Dingley  law  rate,  under  whidi  our  domestic 
competitors  were  not  injured  as  the  factories  erected  and  maintained  under  that  law 
concitisively  show.  There  is  every  probability  that  a  return  to  this  rate  would,  more- 
over, produce  additional  revenue  to  the  Govemment  by  reason  of  the  increased  volume 
of  importations.  The  distinction  existLng  in  the  present  law  between  decalcomanias 
with  metal  leaf  backing  and  those  without  should  be  eliminated.  It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  the  metal  leaf  backing  substantially  increases  the  weight,  thereby 
ennandng  considerably  the  amount  of  duty. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  importations  have  dwindled,  as 
shown  above;  that  the  American  manufacturers  did  thrive  under  the  old  rate;  that  a 
greater  revenue  must  result  from  a  return  to  that  rate;  and  finally  that  Uie  consumer 
in  the  end  will  be  the  beneficiary,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  out  a  case  which  amply 
justifies  us  in  requestiii^  your  committee  to  wipe  out  the  present  decalcomania  dut^r, 
which  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  to  restore  the  20  cents  per  pound  rate  with  no  discrimi- 
nation as  to  metal  backing.  Finally,  we  wish  to  empnasise  that  we  are  not  asking  to 
have  the  duty  removed.  We  are  quite  content  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Govemment.  We  are  asking,  however,  for  what  we  have  not  had  under  the  prsaent 
law— a  fair  chance  to  exist  under  normal  competitive  conditions. 

Rudolph  Gabbtnbr, 

New  Ybrh,  N.  F.,  and  East  Lwerpool^  Okk>. 
Obrahio  Trakbtbr  Co., 
By  Alfbbd  Munich, 

New  Fbrib,  N  F.,  and  JBaet  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Tbanslucbnt  Window  Sign  Co., 
By  Pbtbb  May,  Vice  President,  New  rbrib,  N.  F. 

Exhibit  A.  * 
pSxtrMt  from  d«oMoa  In  otte  <rf  Uattad  Ststv  # .  BcrgMdt.) 

Decided  in  October,  1911,  by  the  United  States  Oourt  of  Customs  Appeals  (2  Ct. 

Customs  Appeals,  197). 

If  we  had  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  decalcomanias  under  discussion  are  propetly 
dutiable  as  lithographic  prints,  that  doubt  would  be  dkpelled  by  what  seems  tonave 
been  a  very  long-continued  departmental  practice.  Tne  tariff  provision  lor  litho- 
graphic prints  appeared  for  the  nrst  time  in  we  tariff  act  of  1800.  From  the  date  of  the 
paflsage  of  that  act  until  the  year  1907,  a  period  of  17  years,  decalcomanias  were  aanased 
tor  duty  as  lithographic  prints.    Their  daaaification  as  such  prints  seems  to  have  been 
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quaiCunied  for  the  fint  tiioe  aixnit  the  year  1903  by  the  finn  of  Wafcem  A  McLaug^iliii, 
«  Chicago.  This  firm,  representiiig  Meyercord  A  Co. ,  imported  certain  decalcomanias, 
which  were  claaaified  by  the  collector  ae  lithographic  punts  and  accordingly  assessed 
for  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  The 
importors,  tnmkly  admitting  that  they  represented  domestic  manufacturers  of  decal- 
mmaniaw  and  desired  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  protested  that  the  goods  were  labels  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf  and  therefore  dutiable  at  50  cents  apound.  The  Board 
of  General  Appnusers  overruled  the  protest,  but  its  deciaian  was  subsequently  reversed 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  lUinois,  Eohlsaat,  judge,  no  opposition 
being  presented  by  the  Government.  The  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  however,  was 
not  followed  by  ihe  Treasury  Department,  which,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
Attomey  General,  announced  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  the  department  to 
accept  tne  ruling  of  the  court  and  instructed  customs  officers  to  continue  to  impose  the 
rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  such  merchandise  as  lithographic  prints.    (T.  D.  25848.) 

The  practice  of  classifying  decalcomanias  as  lithographic  prmts  was  not  again  dis- 
puted until  the  vear  1907.  In  that  year  Hempstead  a  8ons,  representing,  it  seems,  the 
same  Meyercord  Co.,  imported  deodcomanias  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  returned 
by  the  local  appraiser  as  ''surface-coated  paper,  printed,^'  and  assessed  for  duty  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 398.  The  importers  claimed  that  the  merchandise  was  properly  dutiable  at  20 
cents  per  pound  as  hthographic  prints  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  400.  On  the* 
hearing  before  the  board  the  importers  offered  no  evidence  or  testimony  to  sustain  their 
contention  or  to  support  their  protest.  Special  counsel,  representing  the  Meyercord 
Co.,  appeared,  however,  at  the  hearing  and  contended  that  neither  the  rate  of  duty 
aesessea  by  the  collector  nor  the  rate  daamed  by  the  importers  was  correct.  It  was 
aigued  that  mineral  colors  were  used  in  printing  the  articles  and  that  they  diould  be 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  articles  in  chief  value  of  metal  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  193.  The  board  declared  the  claim  of  special  coxmsel  to 
be  without  merit,  and  deddii^  that  the  decalcomanias  were  lithographic  prints,  sus- 
tained the  protest.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  February,  1908,  the  court,  after 
taking  evidence  in  what  was  reallv  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  foimd  that  the  decalcoma- 
nias were  surface-coated  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  dutiable  under 
paragraph  398,  and  a  distmct  article  of  commerce  different  for  lithographic  prints  and 
printed  matter  both  in  manufacture  and  use. 

A  reading  of  the  decision  in  that  case  in  the  light  of  the  very  complete  record  in  this 
case  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  district  judge  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  a  bona  fide  contest  and  that  his  findings  of  fact  were  based  on  a  one-sided 
presentation  of  issues  involved.  We  can  not,  therefore,  give  to  his  decision  the  weijght 
which  it  certainly  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  nad  there  been  a  genuine  litiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  For  the  same  reason  that  decision  can  not  be  considered  as  neu- 
tialieing  the  leg^  effect  of  the  long-continued,  uninterrupted,  and  well-established 
departmental  practice  which  had  theretofore  existed. 

BBISF  OF  FEUMAVV  A  HADLET,  HEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

Nbw  Yobk,  January  SO^  1913. 
The  ComnTTBB  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlsmbn:  As  dealers  in  sur&ce-coated  paper  and  making  a  specialty  of  decal- 
comania  paper,  we  desire  to  confirm  that  the  statements  made  oy  Mr.  George  Meyer- 
cord, on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers^  are  aosolutely 
correct.  On  pages  2222  and  2223  Mr.  Meyerconi  presents  the  situation  as  it  exists 
with  regard  to  decalcomania  paper.  The  decalcomania  paper — ^for  ceramic  printing — 
is  a  patented  article  abroad,  and  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  foreign  makers  would 
not  consider  for  a  moment  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  America  for  the  manu- 
fsiCture  of  this  paper.  We  endeavored  to  induce  the  manufacturers  (whom  we  now 
represent)  to  make  this  paper  in  America,  but  they  reftised  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  in  America  for  the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  and  as  the  duty  on  the 
size  sheets  the  American  manufacturer  use  is  equivalent  to  almost  a  cent  a  sheet, 
and  as  this  is  a  direct  charge- to  the  American  decalcomania  manufacturers  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  wipes  out  one-third  of  the  protection  they  enjoy,  and  as  the  duties 
on  color,  which  is  a  large  item  in  their  manufacture,  is  one  that  practically^  wipes 
out  the  rest  of  the  protection,  it  practically,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  puts  this  labor 
almost  on  the  free  list. 
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We  believe  that  the  Government  would  0et  a  great  deal  more  revenue  by  pennitting 
the  decalcomania  paper  to  go  on  the  free  list,  tnus  enabling  the  American  manufi^c- 
turer  to  get  a  little  protection  for  his  labor,  and  that  the  duty  collected  on  the  added 
volume  of  colors  used  would  more  than  comnensate  for  the  revenue  lost  on  the  paper. 

To  our  certain  knowledge  we  know  that  uie  various  ceramic  decalcamania  i>rinted 
in  America  have  practically  discontinued  printing,  with  the  exception  of  one  impor- 
tant concern  in  Chicago,  who,  we  understand,  lost  monev  under  this  present  tariff 
attempting  to  compete  with  the  foreign  maker,  and  if  tnis  establishment  does  not 
continue  me  American  potters  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  makers  of  decal- 
comania, and  we  therefore  recommend  that  decalcomania  transfers  be  placed  on  the 
free  listj  as  we  surely  believe  that  the  saving  to  the  American  maker  would,  in  other 
imports  that  they  use,  more  than  comx>ensate  the  Government  several  times  over  for 
the  litUe  loss  of  revenue  sustained  by  placing  this  particular  paper  on  the  free  list, 
and  as  decalcomania  transfers  are  a  necessity,  and  this  would  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  secure  his  raw  material  cheaper,  it  would  have  a  benefit  to  the  users 
of  decalcomania  transfers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Nbitkann  A  ELaolst. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  CBOXALL  GHEKIGAI  ft  STTPPLT  CO.,  OV  DE- 

CAICOKAinAS. 

East  LivxmpooL,  Ohio,  December  f7,  1912. 

To  the  Wats  and  Mxanb  GomfTrrxB, 

WaekingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbntlsmbn:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  oppressive  and  prevailing  duty 
levied  on  these  goods  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

These  tnuisfers  are  used  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  earthenware  and  china, 
and  fuUy  80  per  cent  of  the  decorated  ware  sold  in  this  coimtry  are  decorated  with 
these  transfers  and  are,  therefore,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  raw  material  to  the 
American  potter,  who,  in  competition  witn  the  imported  finished  earthenware  and 
china,  must  have  the  very  best  raw  material  he  can  procure^  without  being  hampered 
or  penalized,  to  enable  lum  to  compete  in  his  own  market  with  European  goods. 

There  is  positively  no  large  class  benefited  by  the  high  duty  that  is  now  imposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  potter  is  very  seriously  handicapped.  There  is  but 
a  very  smaU  quantity  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  these  are  but  very  cheap 
imitations  ana  copies  of  the  original  product,  and  if  all  sheets  that  are  required  by. 
the  American  potter  were  manufactured  on  this  side^  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  100 
people  would  oe  employed,  while  over  20,000  American  workmen  are  now  directly 
affected  by  this  high  duty. 

In  Europe  the  manufacture  of  these  transfers  has  been  carried  on  for  years.  Skilled 
artists  and  operators  have  prown  up  with  the  business,  insuring  the  study  production 
of  this  h^h  grade  of  origioal  patterns,  and  they  are  also  favored  oy  the  climatic  condi- 
tions which  are  very  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

These  decalcomania  transfers  were  formerly  specified  under  paragraph  No.  400  in  the 
tariff  of  1897,  at  a  flat  rate  of  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1909,  wiUi- 
out  any  apparent  cause  or  justification  whatever,  a  epecial  clause  was  inserted  in  paxa- 
gxaph  No.  412  levingy  a  duty  of  70  cents  oer  pound  weight  i>lus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
thus  considerably  more  tlum  doubling  the  duty  and  opening  the  way  to  all  kinds  of 
uncertainties  in  the  business. 

To  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  matter,  we  can*  truthfully 
state  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  decorations  which  will  be  sent  out  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  trade  by  the  American  potters  are  decorated  with  this  imported  decalco- 
mania, and  in  case  that  these  shoula  be  withdrawn  from  the  nuirket  entirely,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  blows  that  could  be  given  this  industry,  as  it  would  sim- 
ply close  up  their  factories  for  the  time  being  for  want  of  this  raw  material,  which  they 
necessarily  must  have  to  market  their  wares. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  larcest  nimiber,  that  these  goods  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  which, 
we  assure  you,  will  prove  of  the  ^preatest  possible  benefit  to  tne  American  potter,  who 
must  not  only  be  protected  on  his  finished  goods  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  also  must 
have  access  to  the  foreign  market  for  his  raw  material  to  enable  him  to  finish  his 
ware  in  such  manner  that  he  can  dispose  of  it  in  his  own  market. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Cbozall  Chbmical  St  Supply  Co. 
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PAXAGSAFH  418. 

WxtltBC,  letter,  note,  lumdnuide  paper  and  paper  oommeroially  knewn  as 
handmade  paper  and  machine  handmade  paper,  Japan  paper  and  Imitation 
Japan  paper  by  whateTof  name  knewn,  and  ledxer,  bond,  record,  tablet,  type- 
writer, manifold,  and  onionskin  and  Imitation  onionskin  papers  calendered 
or  nncalendered,  welghlnf  six  and  one-fonrth  pounds  or  over  per  ream, 
three  cents  per  ponnd  and  fifteen  per  centom  ad  valorem;  bnt  U  any  such 
paper  Is  roled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  In  any 
manner,  other  than  by  lithographic  process.  It  shall  pay  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem  In  addition  to  the  foregolnc  rates:  Provided,  That  In  compntlnf  the 
dnty  on  snch  paper  every  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  sqnare  Inches 
shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 

WRITING  PAPER. 
BBIEF  OF  SUVDST  PAPEB  MAVXTFACTUBEBS. 

Bket. — ^IH  THE  Mattes  of  Tabitf  on  Papeb,  Mobs  Pabtioulablt  on  Gsadbb 
Known  as  Writing  and  Covkb  Papeb,  Reiebbed  to  Pbincipaixt  in  Schedxtle 
li.  Section  418,  and  Additionally  in  Sbotions  411,  414,  415,  in  the  Tabot 
Act  of  Auqubt  6,  1909. 

Hon.  OSGAB  W.  Urdbbwood, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Meant, 

House  of  Bepresentatifves,  Washinffton,  D.  C: 

This  brief  represents  the  yiews  of  the  following  companies  making  these 

Kdee  of  papers:  American  Writing  Paper  Co.^  Holyoke^  Mm.;  Aetna  Ffe^er  Co., 
yton,  Onio;  Beckett  Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Berkahire  Hills  Paper  Co.,  Adams, 
Man.;  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.,  Adams,  Mass.;  Byron  Weston  Co.,  Dalton.  Mass.; 
Oarew  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Madley  Falls,  Mass.;  Chapin  &  Gould  Paper  Co.,  Spnn^eld, 
Mass.;  CSiemical  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Ciane  Bros.,  Westfield,  Mass.;  Z.  dW.  M. 
Oane,  Dalton.  Mass.;  Crane  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.;  Orocker-McElwain  Co.,  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor  Locls.  Conn.;  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.; 
Esleeck  Mfg.  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.;  Fox  Kiver  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Gilbert 
Paper  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Hampshire  Paper  Co., 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.;  Hawthorne  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Eauimazoo 
Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Keith  Paper  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.;  Lee  Paper  Co., 
Vicksburg,  Mich.:  Milien  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.;  Mountain  Mifi  Paper 
Co.,  Lee,  Ifass.;  Mount  Holly  Paper  Co.,  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa.;  Neenah  Paper 
Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.;  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Old  Berkshire 
Ifiills  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.;  Parsons  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Plover  Paper  Co., 
Menasha,  Wis.;  Poland  Paper  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.;  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co., 
Housatonic,  Mass.:  Riversiae  Fibre  d  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.;  South wortn  Paper 
Co..  Mittineague,  Mass.;  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.;  Taylor-Burt  Co., 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Hol^roke,  Mass.;  Worthy  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague, 
Mass.;  Howard  P^r  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio;  Russell  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Russell,  Mass.; 
Knowlton  Bros.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Peninsula 
Ftmer  Co.»  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  District  of  Columbia  Paper  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
AdvertiserB  Paper  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Bardeen  Paper  Co.,  Ostego,  Mich.;  A.  H. 
Hubbard  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Chas.  S.  Boyd  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

These  60  companies  represent  some  88  mills,  employing  about  16,000  operatlyes ; 
wages  paid  per  year,  about  $10,000,000 ;  capital  invested,  about  $54,000,000. 

/.  CloMiflcation. — ^We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  our  request  that  the  pres- 
ent classification  of  papers  as  laid  down  ta  the  tariff  act  of  August  6,  1909,  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  any  new  act  This  classiflcatlon  was  arriyed  at  after 
mnch  study,  argument,  and  arrangement,  and  has  been  in  force  for  such  a  period 
of  time  as  to  not  only  permit  all  Interested  to  become  familiar  with  it  and  ad- 
just themselves  to  it,  but  more  particularly  to  permit  the  Government  experts 
and  officials  to  get  foreign  papers  of  entry  properly  dassifled  under  it,  which  in- 
volved long  hearings  before  referees,  taking  much  time  and  attention  of  the 
manufiicturers  and  importers. '  We  therefore  submit  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  a  reclassiflcatlon,  but  much  difficulty,  argument,  and  valuable  time  is  to  be 
Mved  by  keeping  the  present  classification. 
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//.  We  beg  farther  to  direct  yonr  attentloo  to  the  methods  of 
tariff,  viz,  specific  and  ad  valorem.  In  onr  judgment  the  more  Important  tariff 
for  onr  grades  of  jiaper  Is  the  speelflc  assessment,  since  such  a  method  obvi- 
ates the  dangers  of  nndervalnation  (which  the  ad  valorem,  if  assessed  alone, 
fosters)  and  gives  the  American  mannfacturer  some  definite  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions he  has  to  meet  in  his  competition  without  regard  to  constantly  chang- 
ing invoice  charges  and  valuations.  The  ad  valorem  assessment  has  its  definite 
value  in  changing  grades  of  the  same  qualities  of  paper,  but  can  never  meet 
the  situation  as  well  as  the  Epedhe  either  from  the  revenue  or  protective  point 
of  view.  But  practice  has  establidied  the  value  of  both  methods,  and,  while 
strongly  advocating  the  higher  values  of  the  q[>ecific,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  established  practice  on  these  grades  of  pap^  be  maintained. 

///.  Labor  conditions, — ^The  conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed  shonld 
have  weight  when  the  matter  of  tariff  on  writing  paper  is  under  consideration. 
These  conditions  are  better  than  those  in  almost  any  other  industry.  The 
departm^its  in  our  mills  which  work  24  hours  per  day  are  run  on  three  shifts 
of  8  hours  each,  and  in  those  departments  which  work  only  days  the  9-hour  day 
prevails.  No  children  are  employed,  and  women  work  50  to  54  hours  per  week. 
No  women  or  minors  are  employed  at  night.  The  work  done  by  women  is  light 
and  not  injurious  to  health.  The  mills  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  no 
injurious  fumes  or  gases  are  employed  in  the  process. 

The  following  comparisons  indicate  the  conditions  in  America  as  contrasted 
with  those  in  Germany,  which  country  will  be  the  chief  gainer  by  lowering 
the  tariff  on  these  grades  of  paper.  The  statistics  as  to  German  wages  are 
obtained  from  a  report  of  the  German  Imperial  Government  supplying  labor 
item  of  German  mills  for  the  year  1910,  and  as  incorporated  in  a  report  by 
the  United  States  consul  general,  Robert  P.  Skinner. 


BkillMl  labor cents  pw  hour. 

UsAdDed  labor do.... 


(knnaiiy. 
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In  addition  to  which  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  America  works  shorter 
hours  than  similar  labor  in  Germany.  This  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  labor 
has  obtained  a  large  share  of  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  act,  and  if  the  tariff 
is  reduced  on  these  papers*  labor  must  eventually  give  up  a  portion  of  its  gain. 

Any  substantial  reduction  in  the  duties  on  writing  imper,  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  paper  will  work  a  very  serious  hardship  to  both 
the  owners  and  the  employees  of  the  writing-paper  mills,  the  more  so  as  these 
people  are  not  the  floating  population  that  can  readily  go  into  other  industries 
or  return  to  Burope.  They  are  American-bom  people  living  in  their  own  homes 
and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  mills  for  the  comfortable  conditions  they 
now  enjoy. 

IV.  Raw  ma«ertei«.— We  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fiict  that 
the  raw  material  from  which  these  papers  are  made,  vis,  rags  and  sulphite 
pulp,  must  be  imported  in  a  very  large  per  coit  from  the  foreign  countries 
which  are  our  largest  competitors  on  these  grades  of  papers.  On  these  importa- 
tions, amounting  in  1912  to  over  100,000  tons  of  rags  alone,  must  be  paid  at 
least  one  profit  to  the  importer  that  the  foreigner  does  not  pay,  as  well  as 
freight  to  this  market  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  therefore,  that  in  importing  these 
raw  materials  and  paying  much  higher  wages  in  the  manufacture  from  than 
of  these  grades  of  paper  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage. 

V.  Present  competition. — ^Under  the  present  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1900,  the 
competition  from  foreign  countries  on  these  grades  of  paper  is  already  severe ; 
and  with  the  necessity  now  existing  and  which  will  continue  to  exist  of  large 
importations  of  raw  materials,  and  with  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  hours* 
now  very  materially  better  in  America  in  our  paper  mills  than  in  those  of  onr 
foreign  competitors,  it  is  very  plain  that  with  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
these  grades  of  papers  there  can  be  but  three  conclusions :  First,  the  prodoetion 
of  these  grades  of  papers  must  decrease,  thus  throwing  a  certain  amount  of 
American  labor  out  of  work ;  secondly,  the  per  cent  of  profit  to  capital  invested. 
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now  not  excQBBlye^  miist  be  matertally  rednced;  mr  fhlidly,  the  wages  of  labor 
in  these  mllla  must  be  materially  reduced. 

It  appears  to  qs,  therefore,  that  these  reasons,  simply  stated  but  of  truth  and 
wei^t,  offer  very  vital  reasons  why  this  Schedule  M,  especially  as  it  applies 
to  sections  411,  413,  414,  and  415»  Should  remain  unchanged. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

BEIEF  OF  DEVVISOV  ft  SONS,  NEW  TOBK,  E.  T. 

New  Yoek,  November  18, 191t. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Wats  and  Means  GoicMrrrBE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C 

Dbab  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  committee  or  others  under  its  supervision 
are  already  formulatine  changes  in  the  tariff  on  impcMted  goods,  and  we  take  this 
early  opportunity  to  caQ  your  attention  to  a  defect  in  our  present  customs  laws  which 
needs  conection.    Perhaps  a  statement  of  a  specific  case  will  make  the  defect  plainer. 

We  will  therefore  state  that  about  six  montns  ago  we  imported  from  England  several 
cases  of  writing  paper,  and  as  the  paper  came  from  a  well-known  manufacturer  in 
Enghmd  we  accepted  the  goods  ana  paid  for  them  without  giving  them  a  thorough 
examination.  Wnen  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  goods  we  found  the  paper  was 
inmerfect  in  this  respect,  that  the  sizing  was  very  poor,  so  that  the  ink  spread  on  the 
somce  of  the  paper  when  writing  on  it.  We  complained  to  the  manufacturer  and 
he  acknowledged  that  the  paper  was  defective  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
it  right  if  we  would  send  the  paper  back  to  him,  by  resizing  it. 

We  applied  to  the  customs  autiioritiee  for  a  permit  to  send  the  paper  back  to  England, 
and,  after  the  defect  was  corrected,  to  bring  it  in  a  second  time  free  of  duty.  We  haa 
already  paid  the  duty  in  the  first  instance  and  we  thought  it  unfair  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  diity  the  second  time  on  the  same  lot  of  paper.  The  customs  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  informed  us  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  send  the  paper 
back  to  England  for  the  puipose  of  having  the  defects  corrected  and  then  brmg  it 
back  here  without  paying  duty  a  second  time. 

We  still  have  the  paper  on  nand  and  having  paid  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
paid  the  duty  to  the  United  States,  we  have  goods  which  are  utterly  worthless  in  their 
nnperfect  condition;  the  English  manufacturer  is  willing  to  correct  the  defect,  but 
our  Government  insists  on  our  pa3ring  double  duty  before  the  English  manufacturer 
can  be  permitted  to  correct  the  defect. 

This  simple  explanation  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  merchants  importing 
eoods  which  prove  to  be  defective  should  be  permitted  to  return  them  to  the  manu- 
ncturer  abroad  without  paying  duty  twice  on  the  same  goods,  and  we  trust  your 
committee,  in  framing  the  changes  in  the  tariff  law,  may  provide  for  such  contin- 
gencies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dennison  <t  Sons, 
C.  M.  D.  By  C.  M.  Dennison,  President. 

P. 

ONIONSKIN  PAPER. 

BBIEF  OF  ESIEEGK  KAinrFACTTTBIirO  CO.,  TTTBITEBS  FALLS, 

KASS. 

MAinroLD  ARD  Onionskin  Papers. 

[Sapplementary  to  the  brief  snbinitted  on  writing  papers,  sec.  413.) 

Hon.  OsoAB  W.  UNDSBwoon, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean§, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Our  business  was  established  11  years  ago. 

For  5  years  we  ran  our  business  at  a  serious  loss,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
establish  a  market  for  this  class  of  papers. 

To  our  knowledge  no  colored  manifold  papers  were  Imported  until  after  we 
.  began  to  manufacture  them.  Since  that  time  the  Germans  have  established 
*  themselTee  in  this  country  through  agencies  and  are  aggressiyely  pushing  the 
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sale  of  this  class  of  paper  In  both  white  and  oolon>  mod  at  prices  far  Mow 
the  cost  of  American  papers. 

Should  this  class  of  papers,  yIb,  manifold  and  onionskin,  that  talce  the 
place  of  copying  papers  to  a  very  great  extent,  earry  the  same  dnty  as  copying 
paper,  viz,  5  ceats  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  wonld  work  no 
hardship  on  the  importer,  as  he  conld  then  undersell  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 

Again,  the  tariff  as  it  now  is,  viz,  8  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  aa 
valorem,  is  not  felt  by  the  consumer ;  the  avemge  weight  of  manifold  and  onion- 
skin papers  is  about  2  pounds  to  600  sheets  of  letter  size,  8^  by  11  inches. 

An  individual  or  concern  sending  out  500  letters  a  day  and  making  a  carbon 
copy  of  each  letter  would  save,  provided  he  or  they  received  the  fall  benefit 
of  the  entire  removal  of  the  tariff,  about  6  cents  and  a  fraction  per  day.  The 
same  reduction  would  hopelessly  put  us  and  every  manufacturer  of  fine 
writing  papers  out  of  business. 

We  submit  the  above  to  your  honorable  committee,  as  we  l)elieve  yonr  aim 
and  purpose  is  to  frame  a  tariff  that  will  be  equitable  in  its  operation,  inflict- 
ing no  hardship  on  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  indnstries 
of  our  common  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BSLEBOK  MAirUFACTUBIlie  Ool 

A.  W.  BSLXBCK,  Trea^wer. 
TuBNEBS  Falls,  Mass. 

PARAQRAPH  414. 

Paper  envelopes  not  specially  proflded  for  in  tliis  section,  folded  or  flat,  if 
plain,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  tinted, 
decorated,  or  lined,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  416. 

Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cat  on  Jacquard  oards,  and  parts  of  such 
designs,  cardboard,  and  biistol  board,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
press  boards  or  press  paper,  valued  at  ten  cents  per  pound  or  over,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  paper  hangings  with  paper  teok  or  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  wrapping 
paper  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad  valo- 
rem; paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided,  That  paper  embossed,  or  out,  die-cut,  or  stamped  into 
designs  or  shapes,  such  as  initials,  monograms,  lace,  borders,  bands,  strips, 
or  other  forms,  or  cut  or  shaped  for  boxes,  plain  or  printed  but  not  lithographed, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  dutiable  at  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper 
pilnted  by  the  photogelatin  process  and  not  spedidly  provided  for  inthis  AoCi 
three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

WALL  PAPER. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  HOWABD  K.  HESTOV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Heston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  wall-paper  industry  between  myself  and  Mr. 
George  Keim,  the  vice  president  of  the  Gledhill  Wall  Paper  Co.,  of 
New  lork. 

The  Chaibman.  We  can  not  divide  your  10  minutes.  If  we  did 
that,  we  would  get  into  interminable  trouble.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
one  witness  to  surrender  his  time  to  another  witness,  but  we  can  not 
allow  you  to  divide  your  time.  If  the  other  gentleman  to  whom  you 
refer  desires  to  appear  before  the  committeei  ne  will  have  to  take  his 
place  at  the  end  ot  the  list. 
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Mr.  Heston.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Comniittee;  I  desire  to  address  you  on  paragraph  415  of  Schedule 
M,  in  the  matter  of  wall  paper. 

In  1908,  by  a  like  committee  from  your  honorable  body,  wall-paper 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  accorded  a  hearing,  and  the 
plaint  at  that  time  was  for  an  increased  duty,  necessary,  seemingly, 
to  insure  our  vitality.  Since  then,  or  within  four  years,  no  new  ven- 
tures into  the  manufacturing  realm  have  occurred.  On  the  other 
hand,  four  concerns  have  ceased  to  exist.  One  of  these  probably 
represented  greater  wealth  and  assets  than  any  other  in  the  industry 
and  who  no  doubt  determined  to  cease  a  losing  business.  The  others 
went  through  bankruptcy. 

Nor  are  the  conditions  any  better  to-dav  than  in  1908,  therefore 
the  wall-paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desirous  of  being 
fair,  ask  lavorable  consideration  for  their  appeal,  suggesting  a  reason- 
able tariff  protection  to  the  industry.  The  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee in  your  recommendations  we  are  sure  is  to  be  prompted  by 
the  highest  motives  and  a  desire  to  maintain  an  honest  mdustrv 
rather  than  to  offer  oppression  to  any,  so  that  in  presenting  our  full 
argument  as  set  forth  m  the  brief  that  we  have  filed  I  shall  attempt 
simply  to  call  attention  to  a  few  commanding  features. 

First.  The  fact  that  we  pay  wages  averagmg  three  times  as  large 
as  those  paid  by  European  manufacturers,  whose  skilled  labor  costs 
them  only  $7.80  to  $9.20  per  week,  while  we  pay  an  average  of  $24  to 
$27  per  week  for  the  same  class  of  lielp.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
unskilled  labor  is  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  Then,  too,  we  are 
compelled  to  guarantee  employment  for  the  entire  year,  while  the 
European  manufacturers  employ  labor  only  as  they  actually  require  it. 

Second.  The  entire  exports  from  foreign  manufacturers  to  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  $825,162,  while  our 
exports  to  European  countries  were  only  $51,328,  thus  demonstrating 
that  WQ  can  not  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets,  notwith 
standing  the  strenuous  efforts  we  have  made  to  do  so.  Our  imports 
from  European  countries  have  increased  from  $244,000,  in  1902,  to 
$825,000,  m  1912,  representing  about  330  per  cent  increase  in  the 
decade. 

YPTiile  the  proportion  of  the  imports  which  amounted  to  $825,000 
in  1912  may  not  seem  large  at  first  glance  as  compared  to  the  total 
business  of  our  manufacturers,  $13,000,000,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  product  is  sold  at  actual  or  less  than 
cost,  and  that  the  competition  from  the  European  manufacturers  is, 
therefore,  directed  against  the  remaining  $3,250,000  upon  which  we 
look  for  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  and  that,  consequently,  our 
importation  of  $825,000  against  a  production  of  $3,250,000  materially 
affects  the  result,  and  as  the  importations  continue  to  increase  eacn 
year  the  situation  bids  fair  to  become  worse  instead  of  better,  unless 
we  obtain  some  relief. 

Third.  On  raw  materials  entering  into  the  Dpianufacture  of  wall 
paper,  the  duty  is  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  while  the  wall  paper,  of 
wmch  said  raw  materials  form  the  main  cost,  is  brought  in  at  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent.  When  I  speak  of  raw  materials  I  refer  to  materiafe 
which  are  probably  ffnished  products  in  themselves,  but  which  are 
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raw  materiak  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  manufacturing  wal 
paper. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Have  you  a  fist  of  the  artides  jou  call  raw  ma- 
Mr.  Hestdn.  I  have  a  fist  in  my  bri^. 

Mr.  HABBiBOir.  Will  you  be  kind  enou^  to  file  the  list ) 

Mr.  Hestoh.  My  bri^  incorporates  them. 

The  fourth  feature  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
following: 

Statistics  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  L^bor,  prove  the  assertion  that  manufacturing  wall  paper 
requires  a  capital  of  SI  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  manu- 
factured. Thus,  on  a  capital  of  S13,000,000  we  produce  an  output 
of  $13,000,000,  making  the  risk  a  hazardous  one  for  the  returns 
obtained. 

Mr.  FoBDifET.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  annual  production  t 

Mr.  Hestdn.  The  annual  production  is  $13,000,000,  and  we  have 
to  care  for  that  with  a  capitalization  of  eoual  amount.  ^ 

The  fifth  feature  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  pro- 
tection against  undervaluation  of  imported  paper. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  imported  goods  are  coming  in  with  proper  valuation  attachea 
or  not.  Progress  has  been  made  through  the  aid  of  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York  in  an  endeavor  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  and  we  still  hope  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  countiy 
may  be  acceptable  as  advisers  and  wiU  secure  such  further  encourage- 
ment as  will  show  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
correct  any  abuses  or  inaccuracies  that  may  exist. 

Sixth.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  tariff  will  in  all 
probabiUty  remain  in  force  for  manv  years,  and  therefore  unless  we 
succeed  in  showing  the  wisdom  of  additional  protection  now,  the 
industry  is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  and  tne  capital  employed 
imperiled. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  our 
plea  and  hope  that  you  can  consistently  advance  the  duty  on  wall 
paper  to  35  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  your  present  consumption  in  this  country  about 
$13,000,000? 

Mr.  Heston.  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  production,  and  the  consumption  is  not 
far  from  that  t 

Mr.  Heston.  It  is  about 

Mr.  Palbcer  (interposing).  Eu^ht  hundred  thousand  moret 

Mr.  Heston.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  that  the  imports  to-day  are  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  production  t 

Mr.  Heston.  No;  I  would  answer  that  question  differently 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  About  6  per  centi 
^  Mr.  Heston.  No,  sir.    f  would  say  to  you  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion that  imported  wall  paper  is  a  luxury.    I  would  say  that  imported 
wall  paper  comes  under  the  class  of  goods  bought  by  people  of  means, 
who  say  there  is  nothing  equal  to  foreign  gooosi  particularly  when  it 
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comes  to  wall  paper.  I  would  say  to  you  further  that  this  imported 
wall^  paper  represents  25  per  cent  of  our  product.  I  would  say  that 
the  imported  wall  papers 

Mr.  rALHBB  (interposing).  You  said  the  imports  are  about 
S80O,0OO  ) 

Mr.  Heston.  S825,162. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  the  domestic  production  is  about  $13;000,000 1 

Mr.  HssTON.  Yes,  sir;  an(^  I  would  say  further 

Mr.  Paucbb  (interposing).  The  imports  are  about  6  per  cent,  or  a 
litUe  more,  of  the  domestic  production  t 

M^.  Heston.  As  the  fibres  would  suggest;  yes;  but  I  would  say 
to  you  further  that  this  miported  waQ  paper  comes  in  competition 
with  25  per  cent  of  our  product.  The  nnported  wall  paper  is  of  a 
better  grade,  and  the  better  grade  which  comes  into  this  country  rep- 
resents about  25  per  cent  of  our  industry,  or  $3,250,000. 

Mr.  Pauceb.  Then,  as  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  wail  paper,  the 
present  rate  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Heston.  The  present  rate  is  not  prohibitive,  simply  because 
in  this  country  there  is  an  overproduction. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  At  least  there  is  no  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  wallpapers  ? 

Mr.  Heston.  Oh,  yes;  there  is;  but  for  the  very  fact  that  it  carries 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  imported  it  brings  a  better  price.  There  is 
no  competition  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  foreign  goods  due  to  the 
prices  obtained  by  the  American  manufacturers.  I  might  substan- 
tiate this  by  sajring  that,  doing  away  with  the  favored-nation  clause, 
or  the  reciprocity  agreement,  has  nad  no  effect  on  the  amount  of 
imported  goods;  but,  to  the  contrary,  Germany  has  sent  to  this  coun- 
tiy  $525,000  worth  of  goods  as  against  $434,000  worth  when  that 
treaty  was  in  effect. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  I  undeistood  you  to  say  that  the  imports  amounting 
to  about  $800^000  were  in  direct  competition  with  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Heston.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  25  per  cent  represents  the 
higher  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Heston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  a  hi^er  price  on  the  American  product  t 

Mr.  Heston.  That  is  n^ht. 

Mr.  Pauieb.  And  the  imports  are  not  in  competition  with  the 
cheaper  American  article  ? 

Mr.  Heston.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  So,  that  whether  or  not  they  had  a  rate  that  is  pro- 
hibitive, the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  importation  of  cheap  wall  paper  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heston.  No  ;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Now,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  increase  the  rate  on 
wall  paper  to  35  or  40  per  cent  so  that  that  same  condition  shall 
apply  to  high-priced  paper? 

Mr.  Heston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  want  to  have  us  write  the  tariff  law  so  that  it 
will  prohibit  importations  of  all  kinds  of  wall  paper  I 
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Mr.  Heston.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  gathered  from  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Heston.  We  do  not  want  to  prohibit  the  importatioiis, 
because  the  very  fact  is  in  evidence  that  with  an  increased  duty^  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Germanj,  their  imports  to  this  country  have 
increased  25  per  cent.  They  enjoyed  a  reciprocity  agreement  of  some 
sort  whereby  they  were  favored,  and  during  the  time  since  the 
doing  away  with  that  treaty  they  have  increa^  their  imports  over 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  think  this  proposed  increase  to  35  or  40  per 
cent  would  increase  the  importations? 

Mr.  Heston.  You  say  importations.  I  say  revenue.  I  should 
say  it  would  increase. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  increase  our  importations  t 

Mr.  Heston.  I  say  it  will,  because  I  believe  it  will,  on  the  better 
grades  of  wall  paper. 

Mi.  Palmer.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  wall  paper  ! 

Mr.  Heston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  you  are  here  advocating  an  increase  of  duty 
because  it  will  increase  the  importation  t 

"Mi.  Heston.  You  understand  me,  in  answer  to  your  question,  we 
are  trying  to  get  for  ourselves  some  salvation  that  will  keep  our 
business  alive  and  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  existing  tariff  on  paper 
has  the  price  on  domestic  paper  gone  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Heston.  It  has  gone  down. 

An  Argument  Adyancino  Reasons  Why  the  TABirr  on  Wall  Papers  Should 
Be  Fixed  at  45  Pes  Gent  Maximum  and  35  Feb  Gent  MnriMUic 

[Re  Schedule  M,  paragraph  416,  tariff  act  1909.) 

Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washinfftan,  D.  C: 

The  wall  paper  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the  yarioiui 
concerns  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  that  commodity,  most  respectfaUy 
ask  your  serious  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  that  industry  produced  by  the 
increasing  quantity  of  imported  papers  entering  the  country,  due  In  great 
measure  to  the  existing  low  rate  of  duty  applying  under  the  presait  tariff, 
wherein  the  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  trust  that  such 
argument  as  may  be  advanced  at  this  time  may  justify  you  in  recommending 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  be  afforded, 
at  least,  some  assurance  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  oar 
perpetuation  and  needed  relief  from  present  discouraging  conditions. 

The  reasons  which  compel  this  presentment  may  be  found  to  be  dne  to  many 
conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted  and  of  which  we  submit : 

(A)  The  enormous  cost  of  manufacture  caused  by  the  peculiar  contracts  with 
labor  unions  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  enter,  and  which 
provide  for  the  continuous  employment  and  pay  of  the  operatives  whether  the 
plant  has  sufficient  orders  in  hand  to  run  or  noc 

(B)  The  belief  that  upon  termination  of  the  commercial  agreement  with 
Germany  on  February  3, 1910,  the  wall-paper  industry  in  the  United  States  would 
be  benefited  through  the  maintenance  of  the  established  tariff  rate  of  25  per 
cent  on  importations  of  wall  paper  without  favor.  Government  statistics, 
however,  show  ttiat  no  injury  has  resulted  to  the  German  manufacturers,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  imports  from  that  country  have  increased  enormously, 
and  it  is  with  such  fact  in  mind  that  we  desire  to  emphasise  that  wall  paper  of 
the  kind  imported  is  clearly  a  luxury  not  influenced  by  the  rate  of  tarifC.    In 
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farther  support  of  wbidi  is  submitted  the  fact  that  the  importations  of  wall 
paper  from  Germany  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1911,  amounted  to  $434,729, 
rq>res^ting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  from  all  countries  for 
tbat  period;  that  is,  $805,433*  (Department  of  Commerce  report  ending  June 
30, 1911.)  During  this  same  period  the  United  States  exported  to  all  countries 
1372,375,  of  which  Canada  received  $224,450;  Europe  (all  countries,  $51328; 
South  America,  $15,342;  and  Central  America,  $34,574,  and  in  the  next  or 
racceeding  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  imports  from  Germany  Increased  16 
per  cent  to  a  total  amount  of  $502,035,  as  against  total  imports  for  the  same 
period  from  all  countries,  of  amount  $825,162. 

(C)  Another  condition  affecting  the  industry  in  this  country  is  due  to  the 
&ct  that  many  of  the  raw  materials  altering  into  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  finished  wall  paper,  of  which  the 
ttid  raw  materials  form  the  principal  item  of  cost.  As  an  instance,  we  cite 
silk  floss  used  in  the  manufacture  of  papers  known  as  silk-floss  papers,  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  which  forms  the  principal  item  of  cost  being  50  per 
eent,  while  the  duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  but  25  per  cent.  Again  we 
submit  imitation-of-leather  papers,  in  which  the  main  cost  Is  that  of  the  varnish 
and  on  which  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  while  only  25  per  cent  represents 
the  duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper.  Many  minor  items  figuring  as  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  carry  a  duty  ranging  from  35  per 
cent  upward,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  on  wall  paper  finished  is  but 
25  per  cent. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  of  these  referred  to  raw  materials  are 
finished  productions  in  themselves,  and  it  is  not  the  desire  to  work  an  injustice 
to  other  industries  in  the  country  by  asking  the  reduction  of  duty  on  such 
oiaterials,  still,  because  of  these  and  other  facts,  we  base  our  request  for  an 
increased  duty  on  foreign  wall  papers. 

(D)  To  demonstrate  that  our  demands  are  not  based  on  technicalities  or 
unsupported  fkcts,  we  submit  tabulated  returns  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  the  imports 
of  paper  hangings  for  domestic  consumption  for  a  T'eriod  of  11  years  ending 
June  30,  1912,  with  comparative  figures  of  exports  during  the  corresponding 
period,  as  follows: 


Imports. 

Exports.! 

Imports. 

Exports.! 

rm 

S244,982.{Q 
287,164.52 
291,114.00 
361.929.88 
456,898.00 
671.904.00 

$301,330.00 
256,234.00 
243.417.00 
304,338.00 
311,318.00 
297,367.00 

1908 

I«»,381.97 
532.574.33 
790.711.00 
82S.675.00 
825.162.00 

9283. 762. 00 

UQ8 

1900 

266,735.00 

UOI 

1910 

297,-307.00 

UOB 

1911 

372, 375. 00 

MOB....                    

1912 

399,121.00 

vmv^v^y//^v.'.'.'.'.'.v. 

'  Of  the  total  amonnt  of  experts  mentioned  above,  the  United  States  shipped  to  Canada  in  1902. 1136,981, 
•Dd  in  1912,  9347,120.  To  Mexico  in  1902,  928,060,  and  in  1912,  824,016.  To  all  other  countries  in  1902 
tI37.2g6,  and  in  1912,  $127,985. 

We  further  submit  as  worthy  of  consideration : 

A.  That  the  burden  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  through 
labor  conditions. 

B.  That  the  advantages  of  a  20  per  cent  lower  freight  rate  enjoyed  by  both 
England  and  Germany  on  their  shipments  to  this  country. 

C  That  the  excessive  duty  levied  upon  American-made  goods  by  some  of 
tliese  foreign  countries,  notably  in  Canada,  where  the  duty  is  35  per  cent ;  in 
France,  where  they  discriminate  against  the  United  States  by  exacting  an 
average  of  28  per  cent,  as  against  18  per  cent  on  imports  from  other  countries ; 
in  Gmnany,  where  the  average  is  25  per  cent,  and  on  cheapest  grades  3S  to  55 
per  cent;  in  Australia,  where  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  with  10  per  cent  added. 
All  of  which  tend  to  make  it  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries  In  their  respective  marketa 

This  contention  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  we  exported  to  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  $51,328  in  value  of  American 
wall  papers,  while  in  the  same  period  we  imported  from  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  alone,  goods  to  the  value  of  $636,409. 
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In  addition  to  tbeee  adnuntages,  under  whlcb  the  foreign  manufactiirer  Is 
operating,  we  oiTer  that,  doe  to  a  much  lower  wage  scale  in  other  conntrleB, 
we  are  unable  to-day  to  aucceesf ully  compete  for  export  buslneaa ;  and  we  con- 
tend that  we  should  at  least  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  conserving  the 
present  business  of  American  manufacturers  by  a  protection  of  tariff  as  repre- 
sented by  an  increase  of  the  present  duty  on  imported  wall  papers. 

In  support  of  our  claim  of  differences  in  wages,  we  submit  the  following 
f^cts  as  to  the  present  scale  of  wages  in  each  country : 

Block  printers:  England,  |9.00  to  |14.40  per  week;  Qermany,  ^J80  to  $10  per 
week ;  United  States,  $18  to  $21  per  week. 

Ck>lor  mixers:  England,  $10.80,  average  per  we^;  Germany,  $7.00  to  $8.40 
per  week ;  United  States,  $27  per  week. 

Machine  printers:  England,  $7.20  to  $8.12  per  week;  Germany,  $7  to  $8.40 
per  week ;  United  States,  $24  to  $27  per  week. 

Block  cutters:  England,  $10  per  week;^  Germany,  $10  per  week;  United 
States,  $22  per  week. 

This  enormous  advantage  under  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  operates,  as 
shown  in  the  above  comparison  of  wages  paid,  is  still  further  increased  by  tlie 
significance  and  money  value  attached  to  the  word  **  foreign  '*  by  some  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  the  imported  material,  even  though  it  may  be  inferior  In 
many  respects,  is  sure  to  bring  a  better  price  than  the  domestic  article,  sol^y 
for  the  reason  of  being  "  imported."  For  the  same  reason  for  an  equal  grade 
of  material  a  price  several  cents  per  roll  less  must  be  quoted  by  the  Am^can 
manufacturer  in  order  to  meet  this  competition. 

Another  point  demanding  attention  is  that  foreign  competition  is  directed 
against  the  better  class  of  domestic  lines  of  wall  paper  where  profit  should  not 
be  sacrificed.  And  assuming  the  money  value  of  the  total  domestic  production 
to  be  $13,000,000  annually  (a  conservative  figure),  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
over  25  per  cent  is  represented  by  the  higher  grades. 

Local  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  have  so  reduced  the  selling  prices  of 
the  cheaper  grades  that  the  present  margin  of  profit  is  almost  to  a  vanishing 
point,  the  only  possible  escape  from  a  net  loss  on  this  grade  of  papers  being 
through  a  maximum  production.  For  the  financial  balancing  of  the  business, 
therefore,  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  sales  of  the  better  grades  of  goods, 
on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  there  should  be  a  fair  margin.  If  foreign  compe- 
tition was  restricted  this  might  be  an  oicouraging  possibility.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the  American  factories,  as  stated 
above,  is  $3,250,000.  This  latter  amount  consistently  represents  the  volome  of 
domestic  products  in  immediate  competition  with  the  $825,000  of  imports  for 
the  past  year.  In  other  words,  foreign  competitors  at  the  present  time  are  sell- 
ing annually  in  this  country  over  26  per  cent  as  much  wall  paper  of  the  better 
and  most  desirable  grades  as  is  placed  on  our  markets  by  all  the  American 
manufacturers  in  the  same  time;  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer,  who  finds  the  reasonable  margin  of  profit 
on  this  class  of  papers  so  absolutely  essential  for  his  prosperity,  to  a  great 
extent  eliminated.  Foreign  competition,  then,  strikes  the  American  manu- 
facturer at  a  point  where  otherwise  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  make  good,  in 
a  measure,  for  the  questionable  margins  of  profit  at  present  realized  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  papers,  and  which,  in  every  instance,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  output  of  all  the  factories. 

Still  further,  we  ask  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  custom  depart- 
ment be  directed  toward  ascertaining  whether  or  not  importations  of  wall 
paper  are  undervalued,  and  we  believe  that  American  wall  paper  manufac- 
turers should  be  afforded  full  information  regarding  the  subject  and  be  eligible 
to  act  in  connection  with  the  appraiser  in  purely  an  advisory  capacity,  in  order 
to  correct  any  evils  which  may  exist 

That  the  wall-paper  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  great  strain 
because  of  excessive  foreign  competition  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  wall-paper  manufacturers  has  been  in  recent  years  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  no  less  than  23  factories  having  discontinued  because  of  lack  of 
profit  during  the  last  12  years,  and  this  showing  representing  one-half  of  the 
entire  number  of  factories  engaged  in  the  business  at  any  one  time  during  the 

>  Germany  cats  moit  of  BngllBh  blocks. 
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period  mentloDed.    The  mannf^cturen  in  1904  numbering  44;  in  1909,  46;  and 
at  the  presoit  time,  46. 
Reqpectfolly  aabmitted. 

HowASD  M.  HE8T0N,  Chairman,  Buffalo,  N,  7^ 
JoBK  J,  McGabb,  Hackemack,  V.  J., 
Geobgs  H.  KDif ,  Ifew  York  City, 
Committee  Representing  WaU  Paper  Manufacturert  of  the  United  8iate$. 

[Bebedale  M,  pangrmph  415:  Wall  papers.] 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washinffton,  D.  C: 

We  submit  for  your  constderation  the  wording  of  tarlif  paragraph  as  urged 
by  the  manufacturers'  committee: 

"Paper  hangings  or  wall  paper,  including  borders  and  c^ling  decorations 
and  all  wall  hangings  of  which  paper  is  the  chief  component  part  or  the 
material  treated*  embellished,  or  decorated  and  not  specially  proTided  for  in 
this  act,  36  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

If  a  maximum  and  minimum  duty  applies,  it  should  be  46  per  cent  maximum 
and  86  per  cent  minimum. 


Bespectfnlly  submitted. 


HowASD  M.  Heston  ,  Chairman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  McGabk,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Geobob  H.  Kkih,  New  York  City,  N.  7. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  tS,  191$. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Cornmittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  Schedule  M,  jparagraph  416. 

Dear  Sm:  In  view  of  request  by  Representative  Harrison  and  supplementing  the 
brief  filed  with  your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  desuinf  that  all  possible  information  be  m  yoiur  possession,  I  desire  to 
submit  an  additional  list  of  raw  materials  entering  into  the  mauufiicture  of  wall  papers 
and  on  which  the  duty  exceeds  the  duty  on  the  finished  product,  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
ftd  valorem. 

Oxydised  oil,  15  cents  per  gallon,  equivalent  to SO 

Baper  as  lincrusta  baclung 30 

litnopone,  1|  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to 60 

Frenui  waahed  ochre,  f  cent  per  pound,  equivalent  to 30 

Wood  flour 36 

C3av,  assessed  as  whiting,  $6  perton,  equivalent  to 80 

Aniline  dyes 35 

Very  turly,  yours, 

HowABD  M.  HssTON,  Chairman, 
Representing  WdU  Paper  Mant^acturers  of  the  United  States, 

BBIEF  OF  GEO.  H.  KEIK,  VEW  TOBK,  V.  Y. 

Januaby  17,  1918. 
Hon.  OsoAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Ch(Urman  Ways  and  Meams  Committee,  House  of  Representatives: 

The  existing  rate  of  duty  on  wall  paper  of  all  kinds,  both  the  cheaper  and 
better  grades,  is  26  per  cent  I  think  the  committee  will  agree,  with  me  that 
this  is  a  modest  rate  of  duty  for  an  industry  of  this  nature.  As  far  as  I  know, 
file  rate  has  been  uniform  for  years.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
njBos  since  1884,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  rate  has  prevailed  during  that  entire 

pertod. 

There  are  46  wall  paper  factories  competing  strenuously  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  agreement  of  any  kind  among  tiiese  factories,  nor  has  there  been 
■faice  the  year  1900.   The  business  of  each  factory  is  run  independently  and  each 
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one  is  stiiTlDig  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  trade.  Tlie  price  of 
wall  paper  is  low.  Domestic  manufacturers  sell  good  wall  paper  at  3^  cents 
per  roll  of  8  yards.  Tlie  tariff,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  unduly  pro- 
tect the  American  manufacturer,  and  there  is  little  possibility  of  the  prices  be- 
ing raised  should  the  tariff  be  advanced,  as  the  45  factories  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country  and  to  allow  an  ample  amount  of 
product  for  the  export  markets. 

We  ask  for  a  tadr  tariff  on  wall  papers,  primarily  for  the  reason  that  the 
cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  is  higher  than  it  is  in  foreign  countries, 
owing  especially  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  we  are  pajring.  We  pay  our 
skilled  labor  an  average  of  $26  per  week.  Ehigland,  Grermany,  and  France  pay 
an  average,  for  the  same  labor,  of  less  than  $11  per  week.  The  unskilled  labor 
is  paid  in  the  same  ratio  in  both  countries.  We,  therefore,  pay  almost,  if  not 
fully,  250  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  is  paid  in  foreign  countries.  In  addition, 
our  agreements  with  the  labor  unions  provide  that  we  are  compelled  to  operate 
47  weeks  in  the  year,  whether  we  have  orders  or  not  The  result  is  that  we 
make  each  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  for  stock  which  subsequently 
have  to  be  marketed  at  low  prices. 

The  total  capital  engaged  in  the  manfacture  of  wall  paper  is  about  $14,000,000. 
The  total  annual  production  is  about  $14,000,000.  The  amount  of  profit  in  the 
last  20  years  has  been  small,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  severe  domestic  competition 
and  in  part  to  the  increase  In  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  of  wall  paper  was  only  $309,121  in  the  year  1912. 
The  amount  was  $301,339  in  the  year  1902.  The  exports  have  accordingly  in- 
creased about  30  per  cent  The  total  amount  of  imports  in  the  year  1912  was 
$825,162.  The  total  amount  of  imports  in  the  year  1901  was  $208,1TL  The 
imports  have  accordingly  increased  400  per  cent  while  the  exports  have  only 
increased  30  per  cent 

The  kind  of  wall  paper  imported  is  mainly  of  the  better  grades.  In  my  opin- 
ion a  moderate  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  would  not  materially  lessen  the  amount 
of  imports.  The  consumer  who  desires  imported  wall  papers  will  probably  pur- 
chase such  wall  papers  in  the  same  quantities,  whether  the  tariff  be  25  per  cent 
or  35  per  cent 

In  this  country  we  manufacture  mainly  the  cheaper  grades  of  wall  papers. 
There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  better  grades  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
foreign  countries.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  wall  papers  of  the 
better  grades  are  made  either  entirely  or,  to  a  large  extent,  by  hand.  An  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  duty  would  permit  us  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  hand 
printers  in  this  country.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  make  better  wall  papers  and 
to  compete  with  England,  France,  and  Germany  on  that  class  of  goods.  It 
would  induce  better  artisans.  Wall  paper  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  semi- 
artistic  production,  but  there  are  not  enough  good  artisans  employed  in  the 
industry  in  this  country,  and  the  main  reason  is  that  the  better  grades  of  wall 
paper  are  imported. 

The  duty  on  American  wall  papers  into  Canada  is  35  per  cent  Canada  has 
a  number  of  wall  paper  factories,  which  may  become  active  competitors  against 
those  in  the  United  States.  If  the  duty  in  this  country  is  lowered  we  might 
find  a  good  part  of  our  market  in  this  country  taken  away  from  us  by  the 
Canadian  factories. 

The  average  cost  of  our  production  of  wall  papers  is  about  6  cents  per  roll 
of  wHich  the  cost  of  labor  is  3  cents  per  roll,  the  balance  being  for  materials. 
The  labor  in  foreign  countries  on  similar  wall  paper  is  less  than  1^  cents  per 
roll.  The  duty  at  25  per  cent  on  wall  paper  valued  at  6  cents  per  roll  is  1| 
cents.  The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  as  much  as  2  cents  per 
roll  for  labor  on  this  class  of  goods  more  than  the  European  manufacturer. 
The  protection,  therefore,  appears  to  be  inadequate. 

On  a  number  of  raw  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers  in  the 
United  States  the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  is  more  than  25  per  c«it 

I  respectfully  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  articles  used  tor 
wall  decorations,  as,  for  example,  silk  hangings,  carry  a  duty  of  60  per  cent 
The  higher  grades  of  wall  papers  can,  perhaps,  be  properly  considered  to  be 
luxuries,  and  as  silk  hangings  are  imported  under  a  60  per  cent  tariff,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  better  grades  of  wall  papers,  which  are  now  admitted  under  a 
25  per  cent  tariff,  would  be  imported  to  the  same  extent  under  a  higher  rate. 
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I  do  not  Uifnk  any  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  consumer  if  the  duty  on  wall 
paper  be  made  85  per  cent.  Should  the  rate  be  reduced  from  25  per  cent  our 
limited  marlcet  would  be  further  limited  by  the  aggressive  competition  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  of  the  Canadian  factories  which  are  at  our  doors  and 
t^  the  increased  competition  of  the  European  factories  on  the  better  grades  of 
goods. 

Req)ectfally  submitted. 

Geobgb  H.  Keim, 
Vice  President  GledhiU  Wall  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N,  T. 

And  representing  Janeway  &  Co.,  New  Jersey;  American  Lincrusta  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BBIEF  OF  W.  K  S.  IXOTD  CO.  £T  AL 

To  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Ret^resentatives,  Washingtont  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  tissue  papers  and  certain  special  high 
grade  and  light  weight  papers. 

They  desire  to  make  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  said  paragraph 
415M: 

To  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  importers  of  wall  paper,  respectfully  ask 
that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  now  existing  upon  wall  paper  be  reduced  to  15 
per  cent. 

We  request  the  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  Import  the  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  wall  paper,  so  that  they 
may  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  home  product. 

Such  a  reduction  in  duty  would  without  doubt  increase  the  Importations  of 
wall  paper,  which,  according  to  official  records,  amounted  to  only  |868,294  for 
the  fiscal  year  closing  June  31,  1912. 

Such  an  Importation  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  amount  manu- 
factured and  used  in  the  United  States.  Certain  domestic  manufacturers  are 
now  exporting  wall  paper,  and  one  of  the  largest  American  manufacturers 
maintains  a  large  agency  for  the  sale  of  his  product  in  Great  Britain. 

According  to  official  records  upward  of  $370,000  worth  was  exported  in  1911. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  state  in  their  brief,  filed  In  Tariff  Hearings  under 
the  paper  schedule,  page  6250,  in  1908,  that  their  annual  production  was  then 
about  $12,000,000  in  value.  This  has  doubtless  materially  increased  since  1909. 
And  another  statement  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  that  same 
year  admitted  that  25  per  cent  of  this  output  consisted  of  the  medium  and 
higher  grades  of  paper. 

These  facts  show  how  completely  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  control 
of  the  wall-paper  market  In  the  United  States,  even  to  being  able  to  export  a 
portion  of  their  product 

Unless  a  reduction  In  the  present  rate  is  made  no  medium  grade  of  paper 
can  pos^bly  be  imported.  A  small  quantity  of  the  better  grades  may  be  brought 
in,  but  the  cheaper  papers  for  the  use  of  the  masses  are  effectually  shut  out. 

The  moderate  reduction  asked  for  will  permit  importations  of  much  greater 
^lue  than  heretofore,  and  the  sum  of  $217,073  collected  as  duty  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  will  be  materially  Increased. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  protection  on  this  product, 
Bince  they  control  94  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  statement  made  by  them  in  1908,  and  are  able  not  only  to  monopolize 
the  market  here,  but  also  to  meet  European  competition  in  their  export  sales. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  facts  and  request  the  reduction  of  the  present 
rate  in  paragraph  415  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

W.  EL  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Shirley  S.  Lloyd,  Treasurer;  Lionel  Moses,  per 
B.  Moses;  Emll  Majert  Co.,  by  Geo.  J.  Hunken;  Hutchinson 
Blackly  Co.,  Alexander  Hutchinson,  Treasurer;  the  F.  J.  Em- 
merich Co.«  T.  B.  Aldrlch,  President 
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BBIEF  OF  CLABK  J.  BUSH,  BEPBESEITTIVG  TEE  PBAGEB  CO., 

BBOOKLTV,  V.  T. 

Washznoton,  D.  C,  Jomuay  tO,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiUeef  House  of  RepresenioHves, 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  committee  some  facts  in  legaid  to  the  wall- 
paper situation  in  the  United  States,  which  have  either  been  neglected  or  imper- 
fectly developed  in  the  testimony  so  hi  submitted. 

The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  effect  for  many  years  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  practically  monopolize  the  sale  of  this 
product  during  the  past  30  years. 

The  apparent  increase  of  miports  of  wall  papen  since  the  year  1904  has  been  princi- 
pally caused  by  the  inclusion  in  the  statistics  of  a  laige  amount  of  material  brought 
m  as  "unfinished  wall  paper"  and  which  has  paid  duty  at  the  same  rate  (25  per  cent) 
as  finished,  printed  wail  paper. 

''Unfinished  wall  i>aper'^is  construed  to  cover  a  laige  varietv  of  plain  surfaced, 
pulp-colored  paper  known  to  the  trade  as  "oatmeal  papers/'  ''Holtzmenla/'  "Duplex 
papeis,"  ''Ooliunbia  Duplexis,"  and  under  many  otner  trade  designations.  Tlieee 
papers,  while  used  to  some  extent  for  wall  decoration  without  printing  or  other 
additional  treatment,  are  very  largely  purchased  and  used  bv  domestic  tetoriee  by 
the  printing  of  ornamental  designs  and  colors  upon  the  surface  of  these  originally 
plain  unprinted  papers  which  thuB  become  a  part  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

Also,  quantities  of  the  product  known  as  "Lin  O'Wall,*'  being  identical  with  the 
American-made  "Lincrusta  Walton,"  is  imported  as  wall  paper  and  pays  the  same 
rate  of  duty. 

It  is  likely  that  the  above-named  materials  which  are  not  strictly  wall  paper  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  increased  importations  shown  in  the  statistics  of  the 
past  seven  years. 

During  the  years  from  August  1, 1892,  to  July  1, 1900,  the  prices  obtained  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  were  mamtained  at  an  average  of  at  least  40  per  cent  hi^er  than 
since  that  time,  throus^h  the  operation  of  the  merger  known  as  the  National  Wall 
Paper  Co.,  and  during  tne  perioci  from  July,  1898,  to  Julv  JL900,  the  domestic  monopoly 
effected  by  the  sellmg  agency  called  the  Continental  Wall  Fkper  Co.  Since  July, 
1900,  no  controlled  imiform  prices  have  been  in  operation  ana  competition  among 
domestic  mills  has  kept  prices  uniformly  low. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  ample  to 
enable  American  manufacturers  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  whenever  nome 
competition  could  be  stified  or  controlled  and  that  foreign  competition  has  at  no 
time  been  a  real  iactor  in  the  price  situation. 

The  real  protection  enjoyed  by  American  wall-paper  manufacturers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ordinary  American  aemand  and  taste  calls  for  an  entirely  different  class  of  desi^ 
and  effects  from  those  popular  and  salable  in  foreign  countries.  This  fact  also  explams 
the  small  amount  of  exports  from  America  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

American  cheap  wall  papers  are  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  American  market. 

European  cheap  wall  papers  would  not  be  brought  to  America  in  any  volume  under 
free-trade  conditions. 

Laige  quantities  of  wall  paper  of  fair  quality  is  made  in  America  and  eold  to  deakn 
at  from  2|  to  3  cents  per  roll  of  36  square  feet  of  covering  surface. 

This  cheap  grade  of  goods  is  made  and  sold  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  as  is  shown  by 
the  continued  operation  and  steady  growth  of  factories  who  make  nothing  else.  There 
are  at  least  seven  such  mills  now  m  active  and  suppoeably  profitable  operatixxi. 

The  average  total  cost  of  labor  used  in  printing  aU  wall  paper  made  in  America  is  not 
over  75  cents  per  100  rolls  of  finished  product  or  much  less  than  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

The  class  oi  wall  papers  imported  m>m  Eiuope  come  in  because  of  their  distinct  and 
absolute  superiority  to  the  domestic  product.  More  care  and  better  artiste  are  employed 
in  their  designing.  Much  higher  prices  are  paid  for  designs  throughout  Europe  toan 
in  America. 

Better  coloring  matter  is  used  and  colon  are  usually  more  permanent  and  fode  len 
quickly. 

More  originality  and  enterprise  in  the  invention  and  use  of  new  machinery  and  proc- 
esses results  in  the  production  of  new  and  intereating  effects  far  in  advance  of  their 
production  here. 
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PABAQRAPH  415--WAIJ:.  PAPER. 

American  mMnifactufera  recognize  these  facte  and  depend  laiffely  upon  copies  of 
imported  deeigne  instead  of  exercising  originality  and  the  best  skul  in  designing  and 
cofering. 

American  manufacturers  would  be  stimulated  to  higher  effort  and  care  in  their 
designing  and  manufacturing  if  foreign  manufacturen  were  permitted  a  little  freer 
access  to  thia  enormous  but  closed  nu«et. 

American  homes  would  be  better  decorated  if  American  women  were  permitted  a 
little  more  range  of  choice  in  their  selection  of  wall  papers  for  this  purpose. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  not  over  15  per  cent  on  wall  paper  finisned  or  unfinished 
would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 

This  reduced  duty  would  enable  American  mills  to  use  nore  freely  the  novel  and 
laperiar  plain  unprinted  materials  originatiae  in  Europe  to  the  improvement  of  their 
Pjfoduct  in  the  better  grades.  It  would  afford  a  much  needed  stimulus  to  the  produc- 
tion of  artistic  decoration,  employ  more  skilled  labor  in  designing  and  maniifecture 
ind  tend  generally  to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  American  wall  papers. 

A  rtiuction  of  tne  duty  to  not  over  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  uigently  and  conscien- 
tknisly  recommended. 

Respectfully,  Clabk  J.  Bush, 

Rtpretenting  The  Prager  Co.^  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

BKIEF  OF  THE  HATIOVAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHIITE  PRIITT- 
SKS  AVD  COLOK  MIZEBS  OF  THE  ITVITED  STATES. 

New  York,  Februaary  1, 1913, 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undeswood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mearu  CommitUe, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Dkar  Sm:  The  existing  rate  of  duty  on  wall  papers  of  all  kinds,  both  the  cheaper 
and  the  better  grades,  is  25  per  cent.  1  think  that  the  committee  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  modest  rate  of  duty  for  an  industry  of  this  nature.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
rate  has  been  uniform  for  years.  I  have  been  activelv  engaged  in  the  business  since 
1884,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  rate  has  prevailed  durinff  that  entire  period. 

There  are  45  wall-paper  factories  competing  strenuously  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  acreement  of  any  kind  among  these  factories  nor  has  there  been  since  the 
year  1900.  The  business  of  each  factory  is  to  run  independently,  and  each  one  is 
striving  to  maintain  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  trade.  The  price  of  wall  paper 
is  low.  Domestic  manufacturers  sell  good  wall  paper  at  3i  cents  per  roll  of  8  yaras. 
The  tariff  therefore  does  not  unduly  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  there 
is  little  possibility  of  the  prices  being  raised  should  the  tariff  be  advanced,  as  the 
45  f  actonea  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country  and  to  allow 
an  ample  amount  of  product  for  the  export  markets. 

We  ask  for  a  fair  tariff  on  wall  paper ^  primarily  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country  is  higher  than  it  is  in  foreign  countries,  owing  to  tiie  high  rate 
of  wages  we  are  paying.    We  pay  our  skiUed  labor  an  average  of  $26  per  week. 

En^and,  Germany,  and  France  pay  an  average  of  $11  per  week.  The  unskilled 
labor  is  paid  the  same  ratio  in  both  countries.  We  therefore  pay  almost  if  not  entirely 
25  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  is  paid  in  foreign  countries.  In  addition,  our  agree- 
ments with  the  labor  union  provide  that  we  are  compelled  to  operate  47  weeks  in  the 
year,  whether  we  have  orders  or  not.  The  result  is  that  we  make  each  year  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  jpods  for  stock  which,  consequently,  have  to  be  marked  at  a  low  price. 

The  total  capital  enga^[ed  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  is  $14,000,000.  The 
total  annual  production  is  about  $14,000,000.  The  amount  of  profit  in  the  last  20 
^rears  was  small^  owing  mainly  to  the  severe  domestic  competition  and  in  part  to  the 
mcrease  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  of  wall  paper  was  only  $399,121  in  the  year  1912.  The 
amount  was  $301,339  in  the  year  1902.  The  exports  have  accordingly  increased 
about  30  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  imports  in  the  year  1901  was  $208,171.  The 
imports  have  accordingly  increased  400  per  cent  while  the  exports  have  increased 
ctDvy  30  per  cent. 

'the  kmd  of  wall  paper  imported  is  mainly  of  the  better  grades.  In  my  opinion,  a 
moderate  increase  m  the  tariff  would  not  materially  lessen  the  amount  of  imports. 
Hie  consumer  who  desires  imported  wall  papers  will  probably  purchase  such  wall 
paper  in  the  same  quantities  wnether  the  tariff  be  25  or  35  per  cent. 

In  this  country  we  manufacture  mainly  the  cheaper  grades  of  widl  papers.  There 
ii  a  greater  proportion  of  the  better  grades  made  oy  the  manufacturers  of  foreign 
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countries.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  wall  {lapere  of  the  better  grades 
are  made  either  to  a  large  extent  by  hand.  An  increasb  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  per- 
mit us  to  employ  a  laieer  number  of  hand  printers  in  this  country. '  It  should  be  oar 
aim  to  make  better  wallpaperB  and  to  compete  with  England,  Germany,  and  France 
on  that  class  of  goods.  Wall  paper  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  eemiartistic  produc- 
tion, but  there  are  not  enou^  artists  and  artisans  employed  in  this  country,  and  the 
main  reason  is  that  the  better  grades  of  wall  paper  are  imported. 

The  du^  on  American  wall  papers  into  Canada  is  36  per  cent.  Canada  has  a  num- 
ber of  wall  paper  factories,  which  may  become  active  competitors  acainst  those  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  duty  in  this  country  be  lowered  we  might  mid  a  good  part  of 
our  market  in  this  country  taken  away  from  us  by  the  Canadian  factories. 

The  avera^B  cost  of  our  production  of  wall  papers  is  about  6  cents  per  roll,  of  which 
the  cost  of  \SboT  is  about  3  cents  per  roll,  the  balance  being  for  materuls.  Tlie  labor 
in  foreign  countries  on  similar  wall  papers  is  lees  than  1^  cents.  The  American  manu- 
facturer is  compeUed  to  pay  as  much  as  2  cents  per  roll  for  labor  on  this  class  more  than 
the  European  manufacturer.    The  protection,  therefore,  seems  to  be  inadeauate. 

On  a  number  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  in  tiie  United 
states  the  prevailing  rate  of  duty  is  more  than  25  per  cent. 

I  respectfully  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  articles  used  for  wall 
decoration,  as,  for  example,  silk  hangings,  carry  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  The  higgler 
ptAee  of  wall  papers  can  perhaps  be  considered  luxurious,  and  as  silk  hangings  are 
imported  under  a  60  per  cent  tariff  it  eeems  to  me  that  the  better  grades  of  waU  papers, 
which  are  now  admitted  under  a  25  per  cent  tariff,  would  be  imported  to  the  same 
extent  under  a  higher  rate. 

I  do  not  think  any  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  consumer  if  the  duty  on  wall  paper 
be  made  35  per  cent.  Should  the  rate  be  reduced  from  25  per  cent  our  limited  marxet 
would  be  further  limited  by  the  aggressive  competition  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods 
of  the  Canadian  factories  which  are  at  our  doors  and  by  the  increased  competition 
of  the  European  factories  on  the  better  grades  of  goods. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Patrick  E.  Ltons, 

Natwnal  Secretary. 
PARAGRAPH  416. 

Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate  books, 
and  pamphlets,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  fbr^olng  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  paper,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-flve  per  oentun 
ad  valorem.  Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the 
United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 
of  one  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly 
or  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show 
cards),  occupying  thirty-flve  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound 
or  unbound,  or  in  any  other  form,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch,  two 
dollars  per  thousand:  Provided,  That  the  rate  or  rates  of  duty  provided  In  the 
tariff  act  approved  July  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
Shan  remain  in  force  until  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  on  all 
views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality,  provided  for  in 
this  paragraph,  which  shall  have,  prior  to  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  been  ordered  or  contracted  to  be  delivered  to  bona  fide  purchasers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  proper  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

BOOKS. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  D.  S.  BBASSH,  OF  THE  EXPLOTDrO  BOOESHD- 

EBS  OF  HEW  TOKK  CIT7. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  state,  as  representing  the  Employing  Bookbinders'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  that  they  are  employers  of  labor  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing books.    I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  that  was  made  by 
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one  of  the  speakers  who  preceded  me  as  to  the  cost  and  manner  of 
binding  books.  The  gentleman  stated  that  the  greater  number  of 
books  imported  were  scientific  books  for  educational  purposes. 
That  is  true  to-day,  but  if  the  tariff  were  removed  I  want  to  say 
that  lots  of  books,  such  as  I  hold  in  my  hand,  manufactured  by  pub- 
lishers in  the  United  States  and  originally  published  in  England  and 
over  20  years  old,  and  bound  for  him  at  7f  cents,  for  which  the  paper 
cost  4  cents  and  the  printing  2^  cents,  and  he  sells  for  17  cents,  and 
for  which  the  people  of  the  country  are  paying  25  cents,  he  did  not 
say  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  duty  taken  off  so  that  he  could 
sell  a  book  that  he  now  charges  35  cents  for  could  come  in  competi- 
tion with  this  line.  I  want  to  introduce  my  remarks  with  that 
statement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  book  handed  to  the  chair- 
man as  Exhibit  A. 

The  chairman  calls  Mr.  Dixon  to  the  chair. 

We  b^  to  submit  the  following  facts  to  your  honorable  body  for 
its  consiaeration: 

In  relation  to  the  importation  on  books  we  request  that  you  do 
not  decrease  the  duty  under  section  416  and  amena  sections  517  and 
518  aUowing  books  bound  in  cloth  aiid  paper  covers  only  to  come  in 
free,  and  add  a  new  section  providing  for  a  duty  on  certain  books 
boimd  in  leather. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  when  the  present  duty  was  first  placed  on 
boolffl,  conditions  here  and  abroad  were  somewhat  similar,  as  books 
were  bound  at  that  time  mostly  by  hand,  but  since  then,  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery  that  is  now  in  use  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  conditions  vary  considerably  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  the  United  States  the  cost  of  male  labor  to-dav  for  machine 
help  varies  from  $18  to  $24  per  week,  while  in  En^landf  the  operators 
on  the  same  machines,  namely,  Quad  folding  machines^  Smyth  case- 
making  machines,  Smyth  casing-in  machines,  duplex  trmmiers,  Blau- 
vdt  lining  machines,  and  various  makes  of  stampmg  machines  receive 
from  $8  to  $12  per  week,  while  their  production  is  eaual  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  also  under  tne  further  dis- 
advantage of  having  a  shorter  work  day. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  large  number  of  American  publishers 
and  importers  of  books  have  taken  advantage  of  these  conditions,  and 
placed  orders  abroad  for  lar^e  editions,  varying  from  50,000  to 
1,250,000  booksi  and  after  paymg  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  they  are  able 
to  lay  them  down  in  this  country  at  a  lower  cost  than  if  manufac- 
tured here. 

When  you  realize  that  one  order  for  1,250,000  books  will  keep  an 
average  bindery  employing  one  hundred  or  more  people  busy  for  at 
least  six  montli^,  you  \inll  understand  what  this  means  to  the  laboring 
people  employed  m  this  industry. 

American  publishers  to-day  are  manufacturing  books  to  sell  to  the 
large  mass  of  the  American  people  at  very  reasonable  prices.  A.  L. 
Burt  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  for  instance,  is  publishing  one  line  of 
over  300  titles,  consisting  of  classical  literature  that  is  being  sold  for 
25  cents  retail  throughout  the  United  States.  (See  Exhibit  A  handed 
the  chairman  in  the  shape  of  a  book.)    They,  as  well  as  other  manu- 
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facturers,  are  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  readins  palGc 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  are  anxious  that  thB  forei^ers  will  not  be 
allowed  to  import  the  same  books  in  competition  with  them,  which 
they  could  readily  do  at  an  advantajge  if  the  tariff  were  reduced. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration 
and  not  reduce  the  present  duty. 

The  American  Biole  manufacturers  desire  to  submit  the  following 
facts: 

We  believe  that  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
books  was  an  act  of  the  year  1864  at  which  tune  there  was  no  manu- 
facturer of  Bibles  in  this  country,  excepting  the  American  Bible 
Society,  a  chartered  institution  organized  and  endowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  Bibles  or  parts  of  Bibles  at  cost,  and  if  necessary  giving 
them  gratis  to  any  one  desiring  the  scriptures  who  might  be  too  poor 
to  pay  for  Uiem.  The  manufacture  of  Bibles  as  an  industry  is  of 
recent  development  in  this  country. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from 
ten  to  eight,  and  the  advances  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  particular 
industry  on  the  average  of  from  20  to  22  per  cent,  and  as  IsrOor  on  an 
ordinary  cloth-bound  JBible  represents  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  nnished  product,  and  on  an  ordinary  leather-bound  Bible  67} 
per  cent  of  tiie  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  present  tariff 
is  reduced,  the  situation  confronting  the  American  Biole  manufac^ 
turers  womd  be  as  follows: 

A  minion  tjM  24mo  text  Bible,  size  of  page  3f  by  5}  inches  bound 
in  cloth,  round  cornered,  red  edges,  which  is  a  l>ook  largely  used, 
can  not  be  bound  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  less  than  12  cents, 
while  the  cost  of  binding  the  same  book  in  London  is  H  cents.  On 
an  ordinary  sheep  leather  binding,  divinity  circuit,  the  binding  cost 
in  this  country  is  32^  cents,  while  the  binding  cost  of  the  same  iden- 
tical book  in  Ix)ndon  is  22)  cents. 

The  above  examples  can  be  corroborated  all  through  the  various 
lines  and  sizes.  These  differences  in  cost  are  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  industir  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  cost  of  labor 
in  this  line  is  fully  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

Any  reduction  of  tne  present  duty  would  result  in  stopping  the 
industry  entirely  in  this  coimtry,  and  would  force  the  manuiacturerB 
either  to  close  their  plants  here  or  remove  them  to  England  in  *orHer 
to  take  advantage  ox  the  difference  in  labor  of  40  per  cent,  to  whicn 
we  have  already  called  your  attention. 

Section  517  permits  the  importation  of  all  books  printed  more 
than  20  years  to  come  in  duty  free.  The  American  bookbinder  is 
perfectly  satisfied  to  allow  books  bound  in  cloth  or  paper  coveiB  to 
come  in  without  the  payment  of  duty,  but  they  toe  anxious  that  your 
committee  should  place  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  all  books  boimd  in 
leather,  excepting  religious  puolications.  People  who  buv  books  for 
the  sake  of  tne  reading  matter  can  easily  obtam  any  booK  that  they 
may  require  boimd  either  in  cloth  or  paper  at  a  low  price.  When 
they  are  able  to  pa^  for  a  book  that  is  bound  in  extra  binding  in  order 
to  gratify  their  desires  to  have  luxurious  binding,  they  should  pay  a 
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fiir  price  for  this  binding,  and  also  pay  a  duty  to  the  GoYeniment, 
if  they  desire  to  have  a  book  bound  abroad. 

Books  bound  in  extra  binding  for  commercial  purposes  now 
admitted  under  section  416,  cost  m  England  from  75  cents  per  vol- 
ume to  S1.25,  while  in  this  country  the  cost  would  be  from  S1.75  to 
$2.50  for  the  same  style  of  book.  The  American  bookseller  who 
desires  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  in  the  cost  will  send  from 
1^000  to  5,000  books  in  sheets  to  Eng;land  and  have  them  boimd  at 
3  BhillingB  ($0.75)  each;  he  is  then  i/nllinff  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
binding  and  the  value  of  the  sheets  for  whicn  he  paid  25  cents,  making 
a  total  cost  to  him  of  $1  for  the  book  bound,  and  25  cents  duty, 
making  the  binding  cost  $1  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  sheets.  He 
Bayes  75  cents  per  copy,  or  $750  per  thousand.  He  does  not  give  this 
adyantage  to  the  American  buyer,  but  chaises  just  the  same  price 
that  he  would  if  he  had  the  books  bound  by  an  Ainerican,  he  making 
the  difference  in  cost  as  an  additional  profit. 

Leather-bound  books  of  all  kinds  are  luxuries  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  entitled  to  derive  a  revenue  on  their  importa- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  class  of  articles  that  can  justly  be  taxed  for 
leyenue  in  fairness  to  all. 

The  American  extra  binder  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
fiist  because  his  wages  vary  as  follows: 

England. 

Girii 10b.  to  IfiB.  ($2  to  $4). 

Fcnnrden 30b.  ($7.50). 

AwBttnt  finisheiB 32b.  to  368.  (|8  to  $9). 

FhiiBhfln 36b.  to  44s.  (|9  to  111). 

United  States, 

lacreMt. 

Giifc $8  to  $10=.250  to  400  per  cent, 

Fonniden 21s200p6r  cent. 

^nstftnt  finiBhers 20  to   22=150  per  cent. 

Fimahen 24  to   30=150  per  cent. 

Second,  the  American  binder  works  fewer  hours  per  day  than  the 
foreigner,  and  as  all  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand  in  both  countries,  the 
foreimer,  being  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  an  American  per  day, 
the  American  manufacturer  is  under  the  further  disadvantage  of 
having  a  less  amount  of  work  performed,  although  he  pays  a  much 
larger  wac^e. 

A  booK  which  has  been  printed  more  than  20  years  when 
hound  abroad  is  allowed  to  come  in  dut^  free.  The  American  binder 
when  requested  to  bind  the  same  book  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  duty 
of  from  25  to  60  per  cent  for  the  material  used  thereon. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  the  American  objects  to  this 
hardship^  and  why  he  feels  that  the  Government  would  be  justified 
in  deriving  a  revenue  from  all  books  bound  in  this  manner  even 
though  they  had  been  printed  more  than  20  years. 

Under  section  518  books  printed  in  foreign  lang[uages  axe  duty  free. 
The  American  book  manufacturer  has  no  objection  to  this  clause  if 
V)ok8  bound  in  leather  bore  a  duty. 

All  foreigners  who  are  making  their  homes  in  the  United  States  can 
procure  any  book  published  in  their  own  language  boimd  in  cloth  or 
paper  that  will  be  suitable  for  their  purpose,  ana  the  larger  majority 
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of  books  that  they  do  use  are  procured  in  these  stvles  of  binding. 
We  believe  that  a  Dook,  although  printed  in  a  foreign  language,  when 
bound  in  leather  is  purchased  oy  a  person  who  is  well  able  to  afford 
the  increased  cost  tnat  a  duty  would  cause  him  to  pay.  They  are 
purchased  by  persons  who  are  well  to  do,  and  not  oy  the  mass  of 
people  nor  by  those  who  are  making  their  homes  with  us  and  desire 
to  have  boolcs  printed  in  their  native  language. 

Mr.  Hull.  To  what  extent  is  this  business  carried  on) 

Mr.  Bbassil.  Why,  there  are  $3,000,000  worth  of  books  coming 
in  free,  and  $3,000,000  coming  in  dutiable.  There  is  practically  an 
equal  amount  of  books  coming  in  free  bound  in  leather,  and  the  same 
amount  that  is  being  paid  duty  on. 

Mr.  Hull.  Bound  in  leather  ? 

Mr.  Bkassil.  Yes,  sir;  bound  in  leather.  Here  is  a  style  of  book 
of  which  I  speak.  That  book  will  be  bound  on  the  other  side  for 
between  $1.25  and  $1.50,  while  here  in  the  United  States  it  is  $2.50. 
The  American  publisher  and  book  collector  sends  that  book  abroad, 
has  it  bound  over  there  for  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  then  brings  it  in  free. 

Mr.  Dixon  (in  the  chair).  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

I^.  Joseph  L.  Feeney.  Mr.  Charles  Francis,  president  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club  of  America,  will  not  appear  to  talk  on  books,  and 
requested  me  to  ask  the  committee  to  give  Mr.  Brassil  some  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee  all  right. 
[A  pause  without  response.]  Ten  minutes  additional  time  is  granted 
Mr.  Brassil. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the 
book  I  just  handed  you  gentlemen,  if  bound  abroad  and  more  than 
20  years  old,  would  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  and  all  material 
in  It  free. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Under  what  clause  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Under  the  amendment  of  section  517,  which  I  will 
propose. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  book  is  bound  in  what  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  book  is  bound  in  levant  and  printed  on  imported 
paper,  all  imported.    It  is  bound  in  leather  with  silk  head  band. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  do  not  want  that  book  to  come  in  free — not 
even  if  it  has  been  printed  50  years  before  entering  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  do  not;  no,  sir;  not  when  bound  in  that  style. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  want  a  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  for  rich  people  who  have  the 
money  to  buy  with,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  pay  a  price  which 
would  permit  them  to  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Hull.  Suppose  they  were  bound  in  cheap  leather) 

Mr.  Brassil.  In  cheap  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  No  •  suppose  it  were  not  bound  in  leather,  would  you 
object  to  a  classification  putting  50  per  cent  duty  on  books  with  costly 
bindings  and  omitting  on  cheap  bindings — cheap  leather  bindings, 
I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  you  could  so  word  the  law  that  would  allow  books 
with  cheap  leather  bindings  to  come  in  free  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion; but  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  handle,  to  so  word  the  law  that  it 
may  be  understood  and  properly  construed. 
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Mr.  Hammonb.  You  have  no  wording  in  mind  t 

Mr.  Bbassil.  I  have  been  here  before  and  discussed  this  matter, 
and  have  been  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  suggested 
things  of  that  kind  to  them,  and  su^ested  improvem^its  in  tne  old 
law  and  the  present  law,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  was 
kind  enough  to  insert  a  clause, ''  books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound, 
*  *  *  wholly  or  in  cldef  value  of  paper,"  tninking  the  leather 
being  the  chief  value  it  would  naturally  cover  leather-Bound  books, 
but  the  board  decided  against  us.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
decided  in  our  favor,  but  the  court  decided  against  us. 

There  is  another  clause,  618, '  'Books  andpamphlets  printed  chiefly 
in  languages  other  than  English,  free."  We  also  want  those,  when 
in  paper  and  cloth,  to  come  m  free.  We  believe  that  a  large  number 
of  people,  for  instance,  foreigners,  who  come  over  here  and  make  their 
homes,  should  be  permitted  to  get  books  printed  in  languages  other 
than  English,  bound  in  cloth  or  paper,  free. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  want  section  517  changed  to  cover  books  bound  in 
doth  or  paper  which  have  been  printed  more  than  20  years  to  come 
in  tree  i 

Mr.  Bbassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision  t 

Mr.  Bbassil.  Suppose  I  naa  a  book  20  years  old  and  a  binder  here 
would  ask  me  S50  to  bind  it  the  wav  I  wished  it  bound,  and  he  could 
have  it  bound  abroad  for  $25 ;  we  do  not  want  him  to  send  it  abroad 
to  be  bound  and  then  brin^  it  back  free.  We  believe  such  luxuries 
should  be  boimd  here  and  give  our  labor  the  benefit. 

&Ir.  JHuLL.  There  are  no  books  of  that  character  except  second- 
himid  books,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No;  but  it  is  a  luxury  in  the  way  I  refer  to  it,  and  if 
the  leather  book  collector  wishes  handsomely  bound  books,  let  him 
have  them  bound  here.  Here  is  a  book  which  cost  $40  for  the 
binding. 

Mr.  Dixon.  For  one  volume  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir;  for  one  volume. 

Mr.  E^rrcHiN.  How  many  of  these  books  have  been  sent  abroad, 
rebound,  and  imported  here  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  can  not  ascertain  that  on  accoimt  of  the  way  the 
statistics  are  kept  at  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  Dixon  (in  the  chair).  Your  time  is  up. 

We  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  suggested 
amendments: 

Amend  section  416  by  making  it  read: 

Books  of  aU  kinda  bound  in  cloth  or  pAper  covers,  or  unbound,  including  blank 
books,  slate  books  and  pamphlets,  eneravings,  photographs,  etching^  maps,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  printed  matter,  and  Bibles,  prayer  Ikx)ks,  and  religious  pubUcations 
in  all  styles  of  bmding  or  unbound,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Amend  section  517,  making  the  section  read  as  follows: 

Books  bound  in  cloth  or  paper,  maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etching, 
bound  or  unbound,  charts,  wnicn  shaU  have  been  printed  more  than  20  years  at 
the  date  bi  importation,  ana  all  hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  Uieir 
sabscribers  or  exchanges  by  scientific  ana  literary  associations  or  academies,  or  pub- 
lications of  individuals  for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and  pubUc  documents  issued 
by  foreign  Governments. 
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Amend  section  518,  making  it  read  as  follows: 

Books  and  pamphlets  bound  in  doth  or  paper,  printed  chiefly  in  lanffoaffes  other 
fhaa  English,  also  books  and  music  in  laisea  prints  used  exclusively  by  the  Dlind. 

Make  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Books  bound  wholly  or  in  ]^art  in  leather,  excepting  prayer  books,  Bibles,  parts  of 
Bibles,  and  religious  publications,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  last  suggestion,  we  hope,  will  give  the  revenue  that  is  desired 
by  the  Oovemment  wnen  placed  on  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in 
leather,  and  also  give  the  assistance  so  badly  needed  by  the  coctra 
binder,  whose  industry  has  all  but  been  killed  l>y  foreign  competition 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  New  York  City  alone  13  binders  have 
been  forced  out  of  business — ^the  last  one,  The  Qub  Bindery,  had 
$20,000  invested  in  tools.  A  bindeir  that  was  patronized  by  many 
of  the  most  noted  American  book  collectors. 

Nbw  York,  February  18, 191S, 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undbswood, 

Chairman  Warn  and  Means  CommiUee, 

Hovju  ofl^epreaenlaHvee,  TFojAtn^ton,  D.  C 

Dear  Snt:  During  the  investigation  of  section  M  on  Friday,  January  17,  you  asked 
the 'witness,  Mr.  Canoll,  on  page  2316:  "Did  not  one  of  the  witnesses  here  uiis  morn- 
ing state  that  the  lahor  cost  was  13  per  cent  of  the  difference?"  As  he  was  talking 
of  Dookbinding  and  printing  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  infannation 
asked  for,  I  thought  that  I  would  make  a  tabulated  schedule  for  you,  showing  bom 
actual  estimates  on  work  performed  in  our  bindery  what  the  percentage  of  labor 
amounts  to  when  compared  with  the  total  amount  received  for  the  binding. 

The  table  shows  the  labor  cost,  the  expense  cost,  which  includes  overseeing,  office 
help,  porterage,  rent,  insuimnce,  and  miscellaneous  items,  the  cost  of  material,  the 
actual  price  quoted,  the  discount  taken  off  by  the  customer,  and  the  net  amount 
received. 

You  will  notice  that  the  percenta^  of  labor  cost  is  high  when  the  material  item  is 
low  and  vice  versa  when  the  material  item  is  hig^.  The  data  on  extra  binding  were 
given  me  by  a  prominent  extra  binder  of  this  city. 

The  schedule  covers  books  bound  in  paper  covers,  No.  1;  those  bound  in  doth, 
Nob.  2,  3,  4,  6;  cheap  leather.  No.  5;  and  two  styles  of  extra  binding,  No.  7,  bound  for 
commercial  purposes;  and  No.  8,  a  rare  book  bound  for  a  collector.  The  cost  and  billing 
price  on  the  first  six  is  for  lots  of  1,000  copies  of  the  same  book  bound  at  once.  Nos. 
7  and  8  are  for  single  copies. 

I  hope  the  scheoule  will  be  of  some  value  to  you,  particularly  as  they  are  fn>m  actual 
experience,  and  no  guesswork.    They  can  be  relied  upon  as  uctB. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  BaAflsiL, 
Chairmdm  of  CommiUet, 

Sthedule  ehowvng  the  percentage  of  labor  ooet  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  reoehed 

for  binding  ifiOO  hooks^  and  single  copies  in  extra  binding. 


Paper-corerMl  books 

Clotli-ooTBred  boolcs 

Do 

Do 

GbMp  toatber  books 

Clotli-ooTcnd  books 

Commadal  extra  binding,  per 

oopy 

Extra  binding,  rare  book,  por 
Copy 


Labor 
cost. 


S13.50 
SO.  SO 

ao.7s 

81.00 
92.00 
61.00 


24.00 


Expense 
cost. 


•6.25 
80.25 
10.40 
16.50 
40.10 

ao.50 

.24 

6.15 


ICaterial 
cost. 


11.00 
15.25 
12.75 
27.00 
148.00 
100.00 

.32 

4.25 


Price 
charged 

far 
binding, 

per  M. 


122.00 
120.00 
51.00 
85.00 
830.00 
220.00 

1.75 

40.00 


Di9- 

oooni. 


80.66 
3.60 
1.53 
2.55 
0.90 
6.60 

.05J 


Net 

amount 
reoeived. 


821.34 
116.60 
49.47 
88.46 
820.00 
213. 4(> 

1.601 

40.00 


Percent 
orisbor. 


68 
48 

r 
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TESTmOVT  OF  THOKAS  J.  CABBOIL,  OF  HEW  TORE  CITT. 

The  Tdtness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cabboll.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  came  here  to-day, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  briefs  were  necessan^,  but  if 
I  can  be  giv^  reasonable  time,  I  am  quite  satisfied  I  can  nimish  a 
brief  to  prove  the  two  points  I  wish  to  make. 

The  Chaebman.  We  will  give  you  10  minutes,  and  you  can  supple- 
ment it  with  a  brief  afterwards. 

Mr.  Cabbou..  I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  there  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laboring  interests  in  New  York  Gty, 
in  the  printing  indust^  (and  I  want  to  say  that  I  represent  sometiiing 
like  16,000  organized  men  in  New  York  Qty),  that  one  order  has 
been  taken  from  this  country  to  Europe  of  1,250,000  books.  They 
were  cloth  bound. 

Mt.  Habbison.  What  books  were  those? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  An  American  encyclopedia. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Funk  &  Wagnalls's? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  I  am  not  privileged  at  the  moment  to  eive  the  name, 
but  it  was  an  American  book,  and  the  major  part  of  the  editorial 
portion  of  that  manufacture  was  also  done  in  England.  I  want 
to  say  that  there  is  another  book  that  is  going  to  Europe  this  year 
in  the  line  of  electrotype  plates,  that  is  to  be  printed  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  a  premium  that  goes  in  conjunction  with  a  magazine, 
as  an  inducement  for  the  readers  of  the  magazine  to  subscnbe  by 
Uie  vear.  That  job  last  year  amounted  to  $200,000,  and  the  plates 
are  being  transmitted  to  Europe  this  year  and  it  is  all  to  be  printed 
on  the  other  side  and  then  to  be  sent  on  here.  There  has  another 
affair  cropped  out  in  the  industry  within  the  last  two  years,  to  our 
knowledge,  and  that  is  the  common  printing,  pamphlet,  leaflet,  and 
various  pieces  of  printing  of  small  and  large  cnaracter.  The  patent 
medicine  manufacturers,  who  can  get  their  advertising  matter  ready 
some  six  months  before  they  want  to  put  it  before  the  public,  are 
having  their  entire  work  done  on  the  other  side.  I  know  of  one  piece 
amoxmting  to  something  like  12,000,000  copies  of  a  sixteen-pa^e 
leaflet,  about  2^  inches  wide  by  4  inches  long,  and  they  took  their 
mailing  list  to  the  other  side  and  are  bringing  those  into  this  country 
on  a  half  penny  stamp. 

Mr.  H^BisoN.  That,  of  course,  would  only  be  true  from  Great 
Britain,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Cabboll.  Well,  it  is  being  done  in  Great  Britain,  that  is  the 
information  we  have. 

Mr.  Habbison.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  that  is  the  only  country 
with  which  we  have  such  cheap,  postage  so  that  it  could  not  be  done 
anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  The  job  I  refer  to  is  the  Plexo  tooth  powder;  it  came 
from  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Can  you  tell  us  what  magazine  is  having  this  print- 
ins  done  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  I  can  not  say  at  the  moment.  I  can  probably  include 
that  in  the  brief.  I  know  I  can  submit  the  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  being  done  on  the  other  side,  for  the  reason  the  plates  are 
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being  shipped  to  the  other  ode.  The  other  matter  I  spoke  of  m  an 
American  enOTclopedia,  and  they  claim  they  can  get  the  work  done 
there  for  one-naif  what  it  would  cost  them  to  manufacture  it  in  this 
country.  We  do  knoWj  from  statistical  evidences,  that  during  the 
past  20  years  the  binding  industry  has  practically  left  this  countary, 
and  if  this  new  feature  of  the  question,  wnich  is  the  commercial  print- 
ing, is  allowed  to  go  on  without  intervention,  we  feel  confident  that 
very  shortly  a  great  number  of  our  men  will  be  out  of  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
working  opportunities  for  our  men  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in  every  one 
of  the  5  trades,  representing  20  oi^anizations.  It  I  can  be  given  tune, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  I  can  furnish  the  briefs  alon^  that  line. 

The  Chatrman.  You  may  have  imtil  the  1st  of  Februaiy  m  which  to 
file  a  brief. 

Mi.  Lonqwobth.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  being  done  in  England  ? 

iSi.  Carroll.  Because  it  is  done  so  much  cheaper  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  Because  the  wages  of  mechanics  are  much  less  than 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Much  less  than  on  your  side  t 

Mr.  Cabboll.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  And  you  feel  that  without  a  protective  duty  you 
can  not  hold  the  work ) 

Mr.  Cabboll.  That  is  right;  we  feel  there  should  be  an  increase. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  a  duty  at  least 
large  enough  to  pay  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
producing  these  articles  here  and  the  cost  in  England! 

Mr.  Cabboll.  That  is  about  the  wajr  I  figure  it,  yes.  I  did  know 
of  a  case  where  school  books  of  the  city  (h  New  York,  books  that 
required  rebinding;  would  be  sent  to  the  other  side  and  brought  over 
here  free  of  duty,  and  in  that  way  it  robbed  the  American  book- 
binders of  an  opportunity  to  get  work  during  that  time,  the  time 
that  work  was  bemg  done  which  was  in  vacation  time  when  tiie  big 
binding  industries  are  practically  all  at  a  standstill.  At  least  35  per 
cent  of  the  bookbiaders  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  unemployed 
during  the  vacation  season. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  would  like  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  your 
labor,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Cabboll.  We  should  like  that,  if  possible  to  get  it.  We  have 
not  any  ailment  to  offer  you.  gentlemen,  as  to  ^at  the  increase 
should  be.  We  only  ask  an  nonest  opportunity  to  continue  the 
existence  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  throudi  the  organizations 
we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  in  New  York  City  and  uiroughout 
the  country. 

TheCHAmMAN.  Did  not  one  of  the  witnesses  here  this  morning 
state  that  the  labor  cost  was  13  per  cent  of  the  difference) 

Mr.  Cabboll.  I  was  not  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  He  made  that  statement,  as  I  understood,  in  a 
sort  of  general  way  of  the  total  production  oi  paper  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 
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The  Chaibman.  If  we  were  to  take  the  census  report  and  ascertain 
accurately  the  lal^or  cost  of  your  industry  and  then  put  the  tariff  at 
exactly  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  is  that  what  you  wish? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  We  should  like  to  haye  that,  so  as  to  make  it  a  com- 
petitiye  proposition. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  would  not  want  any  more  than  that ! 

Mr.  Cabboix.  We  should  like  to  see  a  fair  increase,  if  possible  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Let  me  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the  cost  is 
labor? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  In  the  commercial^  printing  practically  all  is  labor. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  And  the  material,  then,  is  practically  nothing? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  TJbie  material  is  practically  nothing,  the  material 
is  not  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Would  you  not  say  that  in  your  industry  that 
at  least  80  per  cent  was  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  When  you  get  me  down  to  statistics,  I  am  not  John 
Norris.  I  do  know  that  toe  number  of  men  employed  to-day,  as 
against  the  number  employed  in  the  commercial  field  in  New  York 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  decreased  at  least  30  per  cent  in  their  working 
membership,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  the  fact  that  this 
work  LB  going  on  the  other  side  and  being  brought  in  here  through 
die  mails,  it  is,  in  my  mind,  giying  them  opportunities  in  the  mailing 
service  cheaper  than  they  could  have  them  if  they  wanted  to  mau 
their  stuff  from  New  York  City.  I  think  our  friend,  the  publisher 
who  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  strengthened  my  |>osition  in  regard  to 
the  b<K)k  proposition  and  the  post-card  proposition. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Can  you  state,  of  your  personal  knowledge, 
whether  13  per  cent  is  not  only  a  fraction  of  the  labor  cost  in  pro- 
ducing book  binding  ? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  I  haye  not  any  idea,  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
statistics.  I  am  going  to  let  you  gentlemen  take  up  the  proposition 
of  giving  the  American  worlnnen  a  chance  to  continue  the  happy 
existence  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  as  against  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  European  countries. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  realize  that  can  not  be  done  without  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  1  believe  there  should  be  protection  alon^  that  line. 

Mr.  S^iTOHiN.  The  publishers  sending  these  books  abroad  and 
bringing  them  back  to  this  country,  are  they  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Cabboix.  The  book  publisher  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  he 
was  20  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  manufacturer;  to-day 
he  is  not  a  manufacturer  at  all,  or  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Meyercord,  who  represented  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Employing  Lithographers,  showed  the  difference  between 
htbor  here  ana  foreign  labor — ^foreign  labor  to  be  31  per  cent  of  our 
labor  over  here. 

Mr.  Cabboix.  I  think  that  is  near  the  figure.  It  is  contended  by 
some  that  the  difference  is  50  per  cent,  but  I  do  not  myself  believe 
that  is  true. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  PETEB  J.  BSADT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Presi- 
dent Carroll  of  the  New  York  Allied  Printmg  Trades  stated  here. 
We  are  both  down  here  on  the  same  mission,  and  all  the  data  we 
have  in  connection  with  the  case  will  be  filea  here  for  use  of  your 
committee  when  you  come  to  make  up  your  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  it. 

Bribf  of  the  Aixied  Pbintinq  Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

New  York,  Janvary  29 ^  191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Way$  and  Meaiu, 

House  of  Representatives  J  WashinffUmj  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  all  the  printinf:  trades  unions,  compoeed  of  photo-engnveis, 
compositors,  BteTeot3rpers,  electrotypers,  bookbinders,  and  pressmen,  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit to  you,  for  the  consideration  <n  your  committee  when  making  up  their  schedules 
on  printed  matter,  the  following  reasons  why  there  should  not  be  any  reducti.^)  in 
the  present  tariff  rate: 

Wlien  the  present  rate  for  books  and  printed  matter  was  adopted,  proper  protec- 
tion was  given  to  the  American  workman  because  at  that  time,  and  up  until  a  short 
time  £^>,  the  foreign  manufacturers  did  not  have  the  up-to-date  machinery  now  in 
use.  This  machinerv  is  of  American  manufacture  and  has  been  sent  to  Europe  and 
installed  in  the  establishments  there,  and  owing  to  the  low  wage  and  longer  hours, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  improved  machineiy,  the  foreign  establishments  are 
enabled  to  turn  out  all  printed  matter  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce the  same  product  m  the  United  States.  The  printed  matter  is  shipped  over 
here,  and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  paid  on  it.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  can  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  same  article  for  in  the  United  States. 
Any  further  reduction  in  the  present  rate  will  mean  a  severe  loss  to  the  entire  print- 
ing industry.  It  has  already  been  clearly  shown  before  your  committee  that  the 
manufacturers  of  books  and  printers  are  not  to  be  confused  or  classed  with  publishers. 
Publishers  are  those  who  place  the  article  on  the  market  and  have  it  manufactured 
in  some  establishment  wmch  ia  not  their  own.  The  manufacturers  are  the  people 
whom  we  are  pleading  for,  as  it  is  they  who  employ  the  members  of  our  unions;  and 
we  know  from  the  condition  of  our  trade  during  the  past  few  years  that  there  has  been 
30  per  cent  of  our  membership  unemployed,  and  we  feel  that  the  cause  of  this  is  that 
the  publishers,  instead  of  having  their  product  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
are  sending  it  to  Europe. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  on  an  encyclopedia  with  an  edition 
of  one  million  and  a  quarter  volumes,  and  also  on  books  by  standard  authors  which  are 
given  away  by  magazines  as  an  inducement  for  the  people  to  subscribe  to  the  maga- 
zine, while  t^e  first  edition  has  been  printed  here,  toe  plates  for  the  second  and  fol- 
lowing editions  have  been  shipped  to  Europe,  wnere  they  can  be  produced  much 
cheaper.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  publishers  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  advantage  that  the  cheap  foreign  labor  is  giving  them  over  the  American  work- 
man and  manufacturers,  and  that  it  something  is  not  done  to  rectify  this  abuse  in  the 
immediate  future  there  will  be  a  much  larger  percentage  of  our  people  out  of  employ- 
ment than  at  the  present  time. 

Another  matter  which  we  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  is  the  duty 
on  post  cards.  It  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  ravne-Aldrich  committee 
that  the  tariff  on  this  class  of  printing  was  not  sufficient  to  fully  protect  the  American 
photo-engraver,  with  the  result  that  they  increased  the  rate,  and  now  thrBS-quarterB 
of  the  post  cards  which  were  previously  imported  are  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.    We  believe  that  your  committee  should  continue  this  rate. 

As  for  the  bookbinding  industry,  on  account  of  the  low  tariff  on  extra-bound  and 
other  books,  this  is  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States,  and  men  and  women  who  formerly 
received  high  wages  at  this  industry  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other  iDeans  of 
employment  and  at  a  much  lower  wage  than  that  formerly  received. 
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There  10  stiil  another  abuse  recently  called  to  our  attention,  and  <Mie  which  will 
become  a  very  dangerous  one  unless  some  method  is  adopted  to  prevent  it,  and  that 
is  that  the  manufacturers  of  patent  articles  who  do  a  laige  amount  of  advertisine  in 
leaflet  or  pamphlet  form  are  now  having  this  done  in  Europe,  bringing  their  mailing 
lists  over  there  and  doing  their  printing  and  mailing  from  the  other  side.  I  believe 
they  even  have  the  advantage  01  a  lower  posta^  r.te  than  they  can  secure  here.  If 
something  is  not  done  to  curb  this  abuse,  it  will  become  an  exceedingly  daneerous 
menace  to  the  future  of  the  printing  industry  in  this  country,  which  is  now  classed 
as  the  sixth  laiqgest  industry  we  have.  Our  members  and  people,  mainly  through 
power  of  organization,  have  been  able  to  secure  hurly  decent  worling  conditions 
and,  in  most  branches  oi  the  printing  industry,  a  living  wage.  In  one  branch  of  it, 
however,  where  a  huge  number  of  women  are  employed,  at  least  one-half  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  industry  do  not  receive  what  is  supi>osed  to  be  the  lowest  wage  po^ 
sible  for  a  woman  to  support  herself  on  properly  in  this  country. 

All  of  these  matters  are  distinctly  up  to  your  committee,  and  while  we  appreciate 
that  the  last  election  by  its  vote  for  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party  went  on  rec- 
ord for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  believe  uiat  it  was  a  revision  which  would  give 
better  protection  to  the  American  workman  and  an  opportunity  not  onl^r  to  enjoy 
ihe  conditions  he  may  have  at  the  present  time,  but  tnat  it  would  ^ve  him  greater 
opportunities  to  secure  better  conditions  in  the  future.  In  some  industries  there 
have  crept  in  some  very  flagrant  abuses  on  account  of  the  tariff,  but  we  are  absolutely 
sore  that  this  is  not  so  of  the  printing  industry;  and  we  believe  that  while  vour  com- 
mittee no  doubt  will  reduce  the  tariff  in  some  Instances  where  these  abuses  have  been 
shown  to  exist,  that  they  will  commit  a  serious  error  and  an-  irreparable  injury  to  the 
printing  industry  in  this  country  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  tf  it  is  the  desire  d  your  committee  to  protect  this  great 
industry,  the  tariff  should  be  raised  in  some  oi  its  branches.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  our  membership  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but 
when  doing  so  tney  had  no  intention  of  voting  for  a  reduction  on  a  tariff  which  would 
work  an  injury  to  themselves,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee,  when  arriving  at 
its  Cixiclusions  on  this  vital  question,  will  take  all  <d  these  matters  and  the  foregoing 
statements  into  consideration.  This  organization  is  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  your  committee  in  every  way  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  and  we 
would  appreciate  very  much  your  informing  us  as  to  what  your  decisions  are  likely 
to  be  on  tnis  question  before  same  are  finally  adopted. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Pbtbb  J.  Brady,  Secretary. 

TB8TI1E0VT  OF  JAMES  L.  FEEVBT,  WASHIHaTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Febney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  requested  to  appear  here 
for  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  which  is  an  organi- 
zation which  has  in  its  membership  the  bookbinders  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  file  a  brief  later  on  in  the  session,  and  I  simply 
want  to  speak  on  one  particular  part  of  the  tariff  act,  and  that  is 
r^arding  that  clause  in  the  free  list  allowing  books  printed  over  20 
years  to  be  admitted  free  of  dutv.  My  belief  is  that  when  that  act 
was  passed  by  Congress  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  include  the 
bindm^  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  printed  book. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  long  has  that  provision  been  in  the  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Feenby.  I  believe  for  a  number  of  years.  But  up  to  10  years 
ago  it  was  interpreted  by  the  customs  officials  so  that  no  book  could 
come  in  if  it  was  rebound  without  paying  a  duty;  I  think  that  was  in 
1902. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  up  to  10  years  ago  we  had  over 
1,000  men  in  New  York  City  engaged  m  what  is  called  art  binding — 
that  is,  the  extra  binding — and  when  that  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  Treasury  Department  those  books  were  sent  from  America  to 
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England  and  France,  and  brought  back  here,  and  came  in  duty  free. 
The  result  is  to-day  that  we  have  not  got  200  men  in  that  class  of 
work  in  New  York,  and  a  great  many  of  them  had  to  get  out  of  their 
trade  and  take  up  other  businesses,  even  becoming,  some  of  them^ 
car  conductors  and  motormen — ^high-<ilass  skilled  men. 

In  the  city  of  London  there  are  a  great  many  of  those  binderies 
called  art  binderies.  ^  I  made  a  visit  there  a  few  years  ago  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  in  one  bindery  nearly  all  the  customers  were 
Americans.  I  saw  a  set  of  books  costing  $100  aj)iece,  bound  for  one 
of  our  noted  bankers  in  New  York,  and  also  in  another  bindery 
which  I  visited  I  found  almost  all  their  customers  were  Americans. 
In  fact  they  claimed  that  without  the  American  trade  they  could  not 
exist. 

Now,  if  that  is  panted — I  do  not  think  it  is  either  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  of  the  taSff,  but  I  think  it  is  merely  righting  a  wrong  in  the 
law.  I  think  Congress  meant,  in  the  passage  of  that  law,  that 
books  should  be  printed  and  bound  over  20  years  and  the  word 
'  *  bound  "  was  not  put  in  the  act.  A  book  printed  I  would  consider  an 
unbound  book;  putting  a  cover  on  it  makes  it  a  bound  book.  And 
when  it  comes  into  this  country  printed  only  five  or  six  years  ago, 
there  is  a  duty  put  on  it;  there  is  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  it.  The  law 
reads  ''over  20  years."  But  what  we  find  fault  witn  under  that  act, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  that  an  immense  nimiber  of  books  are  sent 
from  our  country  abroad  to  be  rebound,  and  then  come  back  here  and 
are  admitted  duty  free.  American  bookbinders  lose  all  the  labor  on 
that  work. 

Mr.  Htnx.  Does  that  embrace  a  large  amount  of  the  cheaper 
leather-bound  books. 

Mr.  Feenet.  Not  so  much  in  the  cheaper  grades,  as  it  is  in  the 
high-class  leather  books,  and  what  we  call  art  books,  that  is,  high-class 
finishing  on  those  works  where  it  takes  from  5  to  100  hours  to  bind  a 
book;  it  takes  the  same  number  of  hours  in  New  York  to  bind  a  book 
as  in  London,  but  the  labor  there  in  London  is  cheaper,  and  the  result 
is  they  bring  in  the  books  cheaper. 

We  have  a  man  in  this  country  now,  an  Englishman,  who  has  come 
over  here  to  get  our  library  books ;  I  believe  he  has  got  on  his  staff 
somewhere  around  150  libraries.  And  he  gets  the  books  and  takes 
them  to  a  little  bindery  which  he  has  in  Brooklyn,  and  then  he  ships 
them  to  his  big  bindery  in  Bath,  England,  and  tney  are  bound  and 
brought  back  to  this  counlay^  while  oiu:  binders  w^k  the  streets,  and  a 

great  many  libraries  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  have  their  books 
ound  by  nim,  and  our  citizens  are  taxed  to  support  those  hbraries, 
and  the  money  goes  to  enrich  those  foreign  binders  while  our  own 
workmen  walk  the  streets.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  he  had  the  contract,  I  beUeve,  for  the  city 
Ubrary,  and  the  books  were  going  abroad  until  the  unions  of  New  York 
City  took  the  matter  up  and  hsA  an  act  passed  by  the  New  York 
board  of  aldermen  preventing  the  city  library  books  from  being  sent 
abroad  to  be  bound. 

My  union  does  not  ask  this  committee  or  Confess  anything,  ex- 
cept simply  that  little  amendment  of  the  law,  which  is  simply  rimting 
a  wrong  which  was  unintentionally  put  into  the  statute.    I  do  not 
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consider  it  ^ther  increasing  or  decreasing  the  tariff.  The  provision 
that  all  books  bound  over  20  years  may  be  admitted  free  of  auty — ^we 
do  not  object  to  that.  Let  them  come  in  50  or  100  years  old,  with 
dieir  original  covers  on,  but  when  they  are  sent  abroad  to  be  bound 
and  then  come  back  and  have  on  them  an  imprint  that  they  have 
been  printed  over  20  years,  we  do  not  consider  that  proper. 

We  also  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  foreign-language  books  admitted 
free  of  dutv.  But  we  have  no  objection  to  that^  with  the  exception 
of  sending  back  the  foreign  books  to  be  rebound  m  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  and  we  simply  lose  the  labor  of  doing  that. 

I  want  to  tell  the  committee  now,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
our  trade  is  extremely  duU  and  a  laige  number  of  men  are  out  of 
work,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  an  employed  if  that  one  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  tariff  act;  and  we  simply  make  that  as  a  request. 

And  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sa^r  that  the  international 
president  and  secretary  of  our  organization  will  file  a  brief  here,  giving 
more  details,  regarding  that  one  particular  clause  and  what  we  want 
done. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  agree  to  the  amendment  that  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brassel,  in  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fesnsy.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one;  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  HuiXi.  Would  that  cover  the  situation? 

Mr.  Feeney.  Yes,  that  would  cover  it.  That  was  a  very  excel- 
lent amendment — ^and  I  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it  wMle  he 
was  reading  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  the  cheaper  bound  books  of  this  class  can  be 
bound  almost  as  cheaply  here  as  they  could  there,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  I^ENEY.  The  cheaper  bound  "books,  we  have  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with.  It  is  mostly  with  the  leather-bound  books  that 
we  have  had  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  salaries  are  higher  here  than  they  are  abroad.  The 
average  wages  of  a  bookbinder  in  New  York  run  from  $18  to  $23, 
wUle  the  scale  of  wa^es  in  England  runs  from  30  shillings  to  32  shil- 
lings a  week,  which  is  about  $8  to  $8.50  of  our  money.  I  made  a 
particular  study  while  I  was  abroad,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  chairman 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  the  men  in  our  craft  live 
better  here  in  this  country  than  what  I  saw  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  I  am  proud  of  ^at  condition  of  affairs. 

Therefore  we  want  that  clause  in.  We  do  not  want  to  deprive 
the  American  people  of  getting  the  educational  books,  and  we  only 
ask  a  fair  deal  in  this  matter,  so  that  that  work  that  can  be  done  in 
this  country  should  not  be  sent  abroad  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
pennies  to  the  owner  of  the  books  while  at  the  same  time  depriving 
ouf  workmen  of  this  work.  ^  — 

Mr.  Hull.  The  sending  of  these  works  abroad  to  be  bound  in  this 
way  is  not  on  account  of  the  desi^  or  the  particular  binding  so 
much  as  it  is  the  difference  of  cost;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Feeney.  ITiat  is  it.  You  have  got  it  right.  A  few  pennies 
in  cost;  because  they  simply  go  below  the  American  bookbinders' 
price.  Where  the  American  bookbinders  would  charge  $1.50,  they 
would  do  it  for  $1.30,  and  just  go  below  that  price;  the  rate  of 
freightage  is  very  low,  and  the  binders  of  London  and  other  European 
4atie8  are  now  busy,  while  work  in  our  binderies  is  alow. 
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We  had  an  organization  which  ranged  up  to  several  hundred  mem- 
bers, a  flourishing  organization  of  highly  skilled  men;  and  I  would 
like  to  make  the  statement  right  now,  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  William 
Parker  Cutter  said  four  years  ago,  giving  one  reason  whv  he  sent  books 
abroad,  as  being  because  he  could  not  get  them  boima  as  well  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  deny  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say  that  we  have 
just  as  highly  skilled  bookbinders  in  America  to-day  as  can  be  found 
m  any  city  or  any  country  in  this  world.  We  have  the  advantage, 
if  I  do  say  it,  of  other  countries,  because  we  have  aU  nationalities  in 
our  country,  and  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  city  of 
Chicago,  and  other  cities  men  of  great  skill.  But.  like  all  other 
classes,  they  have  ^ot  to  keep  in  practice.  Where  tnere  is  no  woric 
to  practice  their  skill  on,  why  no  ooubt  they  will  go  down. 

Of  course  we  have  some  shops  in  New  York  where  we  have  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  do  not  mind  the  increase  of  cost  in  price  and  give 
the  work  to  the  American  bookbinders;  and  then  we  have  the  other 
class,  that  want  to  save  the  pennies  and  the  dollars,  and  they  s^id 
the  books  to  the  other  side  oi  the  pond,  and  back  thev  come  to  this 
country  bound,  and  their  money  goes  over  l^ere  and  we  lose  that. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  B.  E.  XAGUL,  SECBETABY  ASB  TBEASUSEB, 
PBESBYTEBIAV  COIOQTTEE  OF  PTJBUCATIOIT,  BICHKOHD, 
VA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Maoill.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  recognize  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
a  representative  of  a  church  institution  to  appear  before  a  committee 
of  tms  kind  in  a  discussion  of  what  seems  to  be  purelv  financial 
matters,  but  as  we  are  directly  interested  in  some  of  the  articles 
affected  by  the  tariff  laws,  we  ask  permission  to  make  a  statement, 
and  I  think  I  can  make  it  within  the  time  allotted,  with  your  per- 
mission. May  I  sav  further,  that  in  presenting  this  statement,  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  and  the  particular  publiahmg  house  I  represent. 
1  also  mive  in  support  of  my  statement  letters  m)m  representatives 
of  other  publifdung  houses.  I  shall  therefore  ask  the  privilege  of 
filing  their  original  letters  as  a  part  of  my  presentation. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Maoill.  Mr.  Chairman^  the  publication  boards  and  agencies 
of  the  churches  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  to  their  con- 
stituencies Bibles,  works  discussing  theological  questions,  books  of 
an  educational  and  inspirational  character,  dealing  with  present-day 
problems,  and  supplies  of  every  land  for  Sundav-scnool  work. 
Believing  that  the  present  tariff  rates  add  unnecessarify  to  Uie  cost  of 
much  of  this  material,  the  undersigned  respectfully  petitions  for 
legislation  that  will  remove  entirely,  or  materiidly  reduce,  the  existing 
tariff  on  the  items  I  shall  name. 

First,  Bibles.  Prior  te  the  War  Between  the  States  a  tax  of  8  per 
cent  was  levied  on  Bibles,  but  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  was  fixed  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  period,  and  it  has  stood  unchanged  for  a  period 
of  about  50  years. 

Tlus  tax,  in  the  judgment  of  your  petitioner,  should  now  be  entirely 
removed.    The  amount  derived  from  this  source  does  not  materially 
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add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  and  the  argument  that  this 
duty  is  needed  to  protect  publishers  and  manufacturers  who  publish 
Bibles  in  the  United  States,  is,  in  our  judgment,  outweighed  by  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  need  to  be  supplied  with 
Bibles. 

It  is  generally  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  Bibles  of  medium  and 
hi^  grades  sold  in  the  United  States  are  published  abroad,  chiefly 
in  JSngland,  and  the  25  per  cent  tariff  is  ordmanly  added  to  the  price 
of  every  imported  copy. 

Only  a  few  firms  or  corporations  in  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  Bibles,  and  the  largest  of  these,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  is  supported  largely  by  the  gifts  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  beneficent  work  of  the  society.  Where  sales  are 
made,  it  (the  American  Bible  Society)  proposes  to  furnish  its  editions 
at  .the  cost  of  production,  and,  further,  it  plans  to  make  a  gratuitous 
distribution  of  a  large  part  of  its  output. 

We  believe  that  the  price  of  Bibles  wholly  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  b  increased  by  the  tariff  on  imported  Bibles,  and  it  is 
our  judgment  that  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  Bibles  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  the  circulation  of  the  book  which 
contains  Uie  code  of  law  and  morals  on  which  our  civilization  rests 
needs  no  argument,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  is  in  such  sore  financial  straits  that  it  needs  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  work  which  Macauley  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 
'"niere  is  but  one  book." 

Second.  Books,  religious,  scientific,  and  general.  The  present  law 
admits  free  of  duty  books  printed  chiefly  in  lan^ages  other  than 
English,  books  for  public  libraries  and  edfucational  institutions,  and 
allbooks  which  have  been  published  for  20  years  or  over.  A  tariff 
of  25  per  cent  is  imposed  upon  all  other  books  imported,  and  this 
mi^ht  well  be  designated  as  a  tax  on  enlightenment,  and  can  in  our 
judgment  be  dispensed  with  in  view  of  the  benefit  to  our  citizens  of 
making  easily  accessible  the  best  literature  of  other  lands.  It  is  not 
defensible  as  a  revenue  measure,  as  it  yields  only  a  nominal  sum  to 
the  Government.' 

As  a  protective  measure  it  is  futile,  as  no  economic  barrier  the 
Government  can  erect  will  produce  a  finer  Quality  of  brains  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  an  American  author  nas  a  message  of  vital 
human  interest  he  can  find  a  publisher,  and  his  books  will  be  bought 
and  read. 

The  present  embargo  of  25  per  cent  on  imported  books  results  in 
the  book-buying  public  having  to  pay  considerably  more  than  the 
price  at  which  the  works  are  sold  where  they  are  published. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  books  now 
imported  are  of  an  educational  or  semieducational  character,  and  a 
generous  per  cent  of  the  imported  titles  consist  of  works  discussing 
tneological  matters  and  themes  vitally  related  to  the  life  of  the 
church.  Such  works  naturally  find  their  largest  market  with  the 
ministers  of  this  country,  and  this  group  of  men,  by  reason  of  their 
lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  their  devotion  to  the  uplift  of  humanity 
should  not  have  the  tools  which  enlarge  their  efficiency  unreasonably 
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increased  in  cost  by  an  arbitrary  goyermnental  tax.  The  average 
salary  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  America  is  reported  as  being 
a  little  less  than  S800  per  annum.  This  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
denominations  which  permit  such  conditions  to  exist,  but  it  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  giving  these  spiritual  leaders  of  our  people  an  oj>en 
market  in  which  to  buy  material  for  enlarging  their  equipment^  and 
our  Government  should  be  more  liberal  than  to  limit  the  free  hst  to 
books  which  are  20  years  out  of  date. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  existing 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  books  not  now  on  the  free  list. 

Third.  Paper  stock  for  newspaper  and  book  printing.  ^  The  pub- 
lishing houses  engaged  in  fumisning  Sunday-school  periodicals  to  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  issue  papers  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  1,000,000;000  sii^le  copies  annually.  They 
require  for  this  enormous  output  about  25,000,000  pounds  of  white 

Eaper.  In  addition,  they  require  large  quantities  of  high-grade 
ook  papers  for  the  laige  number  of  bool4  they  publish  for  their 
constituencies.  The  present  tariff  rates  prevent  a  large  importation 
of  printii^  papers,  and  your  petitioner  oeUeves  operate  to  increase 
the  price  on  domestic  stock.  An  increase  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  on 
white  paper  represents  an  added  cost  of  about  $150,000  per  year  to 
the  expenses  oi  the  church  publishing  houses. 

We  Ibelieve  a  further  reduction  of  the  rates  on  blank  paper  wUl 
result  in  a  decrease  of  prices  on  domestic  papers,  and  an  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
stock  that  wiU  be  imported  at  the  lower  cost. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  for  a  revision  of  Schedule  M. 
paragraphs  409,  410,  411,  413,  414.  which  will  provide  a  substajitial 
reduction  in  the  rates  now  preyailii^. 

Fourth.  Lithographic  material — ^Sooklets,  cards,  pictures,  calen- 
dars, children's  books.  The  church  publishing '  houses  use  large 
quantities  of  Uthographic  material,  covered  under  paragraphs  412  and 
416  of  Schedule  M  of  present  law,  and  the  rates  were  materially 
advanced  on  a  large  number  of  items  by  the  tariff  bill  of  1909. 

A  line  of  cards  largely  used  as  rewards  in  the  Sunday  schools 
which  can  not  at  present  be  furnished  by  American  manufacturers 
was  advanced  from  5  to  9  cents  per  pound.  The  rates  on  Christmas 
and  other  seasonal  greeting  cards,  which  are  used  by  millions  of 
Americans,  were  advanced  about  90  per  cent.  On  lithographic  cards 
containing  views  of  American  places  or  objects  rates  were  fixed  which 
were  plainly  designed  to  throw  all  this  work  into  the  hands  of  manu- 
factmrers  in  the  United  Stats.  The  rates  on  such  cards  are  prohibi- 
tory and  were  evidently  fixed  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  purpose  of  every  advance  was  evidently  to  discourage  the  use 
of  foreign-made  eoods,  and  to  force  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  To  their  credit  it  should  be  said  the 
American  manufacturers  and  lithographers  have  shown  seme  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  their  product,  but  they  are  not  yet 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  high-grade  artistic  material  required 
by  the  American  market. 

Of  the  vast  quantities  of  Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards,  of 
decorated  booklets,  scripture-text  cards,  wall  mottoes,  and  children's 
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books  in  colors,  used  by  millions  of  Americans,  we  express  the  con- 
viction that  the  major  part  of  the  high-grade  stock  is  still  imported 
from  abroad. 

The  net  result  of  the  changes  in  rates  made  in  1909  seems  to  be 
that  the  public  is  paym^  hi^er  prices  for  all  high-grade  imported 
lithographic  material'  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  manu- 
facturers, in  whose  interests  the  schedules  were  apparently  framed. 

The  situation,  in  our  judgment,  warrants  a  downward  revision, 
and  we  petition  for  a  raoical  reduction  in  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1909. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  additional  church  publishing  houses  who 
have  indicated  m  writing  their  approval  of  a  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  Bibles  and  reli^ous  books  in  general  and  a  reduction 
in  rates  on  lithographic  matenal  largely  used  m  Sunday  school  work. 
The  original  letters  are  filed  as  a  part  of  this  statement. 

Conunonicaii  ts 
United  States  Censiu  Report. 

Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia;  F.  L.  Sigmund,  superin- 
tendent       302,440 

Sundf^  school  board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
J.  IdL  Frost,  secretary 2,268,708 

United  Brethren  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio;  W.  R.  Funk 292, 682 

Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cmristian  Church,  Cinannati,  Ohio 87, 478 

National  Baptist  Publishing  Board,  Colored  Baptists,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
R.  H.  Boyd,  secretary 1,986,222 

Publishing  House,  Evangelical  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  Hauser, 
agent 108,666 

Publishing  House,  Colored  Methodist  Church,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  J.  C.  Mar- 
tin, agent 234,721 

Eden  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Ernest  H.  Myer,  agent 

Free  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Chicago,  111. ;  W.  B.  Rose 32, 112 

Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  New  York; 
Louis  Turk,  business  agent 116, 815 

Methodist  Protestant  Board  of  Publication,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Pier- 
pont,  agent 188,439 

Publication  and  Sunday  School  Board  of  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rufus  W.Miller,  secretary 297,116 

Cftiristian  Publi^ing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  A.  C.  Smithers,  manager  .......  1, 363, 116 

E.  R.  Graham,  of  Jennings  &  Graham.  Chicago  (western  branch);  Publishing 

House,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 3, 186, 862 

I  also  attach  letters  from  the  business  inanagers  of  two  of  the 
largest  denominational  publishing  houses  expressing  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  of  this  brief: 

A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Eaton  &  Mains.  New  York  (one  of  three  publishing 
houses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal^Church) 3,186,862 

F.  M.  Brosehnan,  business  manager  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 1,328,714 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  on  Bibles  brings  up  the  price 
of  Bibles  brought  into  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Maoill.  That  is  my  contention. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  16,  191S, 

Mr.  R.  R  Maghx, 

PresJ>yterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  Magill:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter,  we  approve  of  your 
petition  with  reference  to  the  reduction  In  the  25  per  cent  tariff  charge  on  books 
and  Bibles,  and  express  the  hope  that  there  may  be  a  material  reduction  by 
Ckmgreas. 
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We  also  approTe  of  decided  redactions  in  the  tariff  diarges  on  lithographic 
materiaL  Much  of  this  material,  in  tlie  form  of  Scripture  cards  and  post  cards, 
is  used  in  Sunday  schools  and  must  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price  in  order 
to  advance  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  education  among  the  yonng. 

You  have  our  unqualified  support  in  recommending  lower  tariff  rates  on  books. 
Bibles,  and  lithographic  printed  material. 

Publication  and  Sunday  School  Boabd  of  the  Refobmed  Chubch. 
BuruB  W.  MiLLEB,  Secretary. 


United  Bbethben  Publishing  House, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  January  9,  101S, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Magill, 

Box  S8S,  Richmond,  Va. 

Deab  Mb.  Magill  :  I  have  your  letter  of  January  3,  and  am  glad  you  are  going 
to  appear  before  the  Ck)inmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  January  17,  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  successful  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  Bibles, 
religious  books,  etc  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  your  effort  None  of  our  r^;>- 
resentatives  will  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  Washington,  but  I  will  think  of  you 
as  you  lay  yourself  out  to  bring  about  this  needed  change. 
Thanking  you  most  sincerely,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  f^'NK. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  9,  191S. 
R.  E.  Magill, 

P,  O.  Box  88S,  Richmond,  Va. 

Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  January  3  with  regard  to  reduction  of 
tariff  on  Bibles  and  religious  publications,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  In  hearty 
sympathy  with  your  movemoit,  and  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  you  in  anything 
practical  that  may  lead  to  that  result 

As  to  any  specific  statement  to  give  it  in  full  would  require  more  study  than 
we  !mve  now  time  to  give  it,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  this  general  ap- 
proval of  the  movement. 
With  assurances  of  our  heartiest  sympathy  and  cooperation,  we  remain. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

The  Standabd  Publishing  Co^ 
Per  Russell  Ebvin,  Treasurer, 


The  Lutheran  Publication  Society, 

Philadelphia,  January  7,  19iS. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Magill  :  You  are  probably  much  better  informed  regarding  the 
facts  involved  In  the  present  tariff  on  Bibles  and  religious  books  than  we  are, 
and  any  effort  that  we  might  make  to  formulate  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  present  tariff  would  fall  short  of  what  you  yourself  are  able 

to  do. 

You  may  quote  us,  however,  as  in  favor  of  any  change  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  admit  duty  free  or  at  a  lower  rate  theological  books  and 
other  religious  printed  matter  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany  which  our  con- 
stituency might  be  likely  to  call  for. 

It  is  not  probable  that  we  will  be  able  to  send  a  representative  to  Join  with 
you  in  this  argument.    At  any  rate  our  help  would  be  inconsiderable,  but  what 
moral  support  you  can  secure  from  this  letter  you  are  fully  entitled  to. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

V.  h.  SiOMUND,  SupeiitUendeni. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Magill, 

Secretary,  Richmond,  VOo 
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Sunday  School  Board, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
NiuhvUle,  Tenn.,  January  6,  1919. 
Mr.  R  E.  Magill, 

P.  0.  Box  883,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Brother  Maoill  :  Your  favor  of  the  3d  instant  came  to  hand  this  mom- 
fng.  I  have  no  distinct  preferences  or  notions  concerning  the  matters  about 
which  you  write.  Spealcing  in  a  general  way,  I,  of  course,  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  low  tariff  on  Bibles  and  religious  book&  I  should  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  further  that  end. 

Fraternally,  yours^  J.  M.  Frost. 


National  Baptist  Publishing  Board, 

Nashville,  Tenn,,  January  8,  1019. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Magill, 

Secretary,  Bom  88S,  Richmond,  Va, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  3  reached  me  yesterday.  I  hasten  to 
answer  it  to-day.  You  may  quote  us  as  heartily  favoring  your  proposition  set 
cot  in  your  letter. 

Our  board  has  no  particular  representative  in  Washington,  but  if  you  will 
call  upon  Mr.  J.  C.  Napier,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  an  associate 
hi  the  banking  business  here  with  me,  and  who  is  a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine,  I  presume  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  of  the  old  congressional 
Members,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  ansrthing  in  his  power  to  assist  you  in  a 
hearing  before  the  committee. 

I  am  sending  him  a  note  to-day  in  the  same  mail  asking  that  he  look  out  for 

JDIL 

Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  Boyd, 

Secretary  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board, 


National  Baptist  Publishing  Board, 

Nashville,  Tenn,^  January  8,  191$. 

Personal. 
tfr.  J.  C.  Napieb,. 

Register  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Napier  :  We  received  both  your  Xmas  and  New  Year  cards.  Wife 
and  all  the  family  Join  me  in  extending  thanks,  and  hoping,  that  since  the  holi- 
days are  over,  the  Federal  machine  is  grinding  off  nicely. 

The  directors  had  their  final  annual  meeting  on  last  night,  adopted  and 
ncommended  to  the  stockholders  some  little  changes  in  the  by-laws.  Our  year's 
work  showed  up  splendidly,  except  the  expense  was  a  little  heavy.  We  declared 
the  usual  dividend  and  set  aside  the  remainder  to  common  stock  and  undivided 
nrplus.    Our  r^ular  annual  meeting  will  be  on  the  13th. 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Magill,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
who  will  be  in  the  Capital  on  the  17th  to  go  before  the  committee  on  revision 
of  the  tariff.  If  you  can  see  Mr.  Magill  and  assist  him  in  any  way  we  shall 
oonnt  it  a  special  favor.  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  we  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  International  Publishers'  Council.  He  is  wide-awake  to  the  in- 
terests of  religious  publications,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  needs  of  all  denomi- 
natlons  along  religious  lines. 

I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  I  suppose  he  will  call  at  the 
Treasury  Building.  It  so,  I  ask  that  you  take  special  care  of  him,  giving  him 
whatever  aid  you  can  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work. 

Tojuu,  truly,  , 

Secretary  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board. 
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Publishing  Hoxtsb  or  the  B?anoslzcal  Absooiattoh, 

OlevekMd^  OMo,  January  9,  1919. 
R.  R  Maghx,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Fa. 

Deab  Ms.  Magiix:  Your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  tariff  rates  on 
religious  and  allied  material  at  hand.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  rednctioa 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent  on  said  material,  inasmuch  as  it  would  help  as  in 
our  Importations.  Years  ago  our  importations  were  principally  German,  but 
that  has  fallen  off  considerably  and  we  are  strongly  branching  over  into  the 
Bnglish.  Any  encouragement  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  your  efforts  wiU  be 
cheerfully  furnished. 

Trusting  that  your  efforts  will  meet  with  success,  I  am« 

Yours,  very  truly,  C. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  6, 191S. 
Rev.  R.  B.  MAonx, 

P.  O.  Bow  883,  Richmond^  Va. 

DsAB  BsoTHXB :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8d  instant  in  regard 
to  your  appearance  before  the  congressional  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Dr.  Smither  is  now  in  the  West,  but  your  commiinicatlon  will  be  forwarded  to 
him,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  reply  to  you  direct  before  the  day  appointed. 
Yours,  very  truly^ 

Christian  Board  of  Publication. 
W.  P.  Shelton, 

AsHsiant  Manager. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  10, 191S, 
R.  B.  Magill,  Esq., 

P.  O.  Box  No.  88S,  Richmond,  Va, 

Dkab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  addressed  to  Rev.  H.  Frigge,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  has  been  referred  to  us.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  about 
to  appear  before  the  congressional  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  we  trust 
that  your  efforts  in  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  of '25  per  cent 
on  Bibles  and  religious  books  may  eventually  be  crowned  with  success. 

Viewed  from  a  commercial  as  well  as  from  an  educational  standpoint,  such 
action  should  iHX>ve  very  beneficial  to  the  public  in  general.  While  the  denomi- 
national houses  in  America  are  not  in  the  businees  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  it  Is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  their  first  aim  is  to  give  to  their  patrons  the  very  best 
and  most  reasonable  service  in  order  to  spread  good  and  wholesome  literature, 
and  thereby  elevate  the  moral  standards  throughout  our  land.  And  to  this  end, 
we  contend,  it  is  not  just  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  put  a  premium  on 
such  work  in  the  form  of  duty  collected  on  Bibles  and  religious  books. 

The  net  profits  of  the  denominational  publishing  houses  are  used  exdoslvely 
for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,  and  by  making  inroads  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  such  houses  in  unduly  levying  duty  on  articles  which  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  way  for  the  sake  of  everything  that  is  lofty,  good,  and  noble, 
humanitarian,  and  charitable  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Christian  men  and 
women  throughout  all  parts  of  the  globe — yea,  in  the  world-wide  human  family — 
the  Government  does  not  create  the  impression  as  being 'in  sympathy  with  the 
lowly  and  downtrodden  intrusted  to  its  special  care. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Eden  Pubushino  House. 
Bbnst  Wm.  Meter,  Manager, 

The  Free  Methodist  Pubushing  House, 

Chicago,  January  9,  191S, 
R.  B.  Maqill, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

The  Bwecutive  Committee  of  Publication, 

Presltyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  Richmond,  Va, 

Dear  Mr,  Maoill:  We  understand  that  you  are  to  appear  before  the  con- 
gressional Committee  of^Ways  and  Means  on  January  17,  when  the  question  of 
redndng  or  changing  the  present  tariff  on  books  and  allied  material  will  be 
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considered.    We  believe  it  Is  your  Intention  to  ask  at  that  time  for  the  removal 
of  the  present  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  Bibles  and  religious  books. 

This  is  to  say  that  we  heartily  approve  of  such  a  measure,  and  hope  that  by 
the  statement  which  you  are  permitted  to  make  and  by  the  filing  of  a  brief  to 
ampli^  your  petition  we  may  ultimately  secure  a  reduction  in  rates  on  BU>leB, 
religions  books,  and  lithographed  cards  such  as  are  used  for  rewards  in  Sunday- 
flchool  work. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  some  one  represent  us  at  Washington  on  the  occa- 
sion if  that  were  possible;  but  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  well  represent  our 
interests  and  those  of  other  publishers  respecting  the  qfiestion  nt  issue. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B.  Rose. 


Ths  Board  of  Publication  of  the 

Reformed  Church  in  America, 

New  Yorkt^anuary  10,  191$. 
Tlie  Committee  of  Publication, 

Richmond^  Va. 

Dear  Mb.  Magill:  Your  recent  letter  reached  the  office  during  my  temporary 
absence.  I  am,  of  course,  as  a  bookseller,  in  favor  of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  books  and,  as  a  Democrat,  in  favor  of  all  reductions  of  tariff  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  no  particular  arguments  that  I  can  think  of  that  can  be  used  in  favor 
of  the  particular  reduction  that  interests  you  which  can  not  be  urged  with 
equal  force  against  most  of  the  other  items  on  the  tariff  schedule.  The  special 
argument  in  favor  of  Bibles,  I  suppose,  would  be  that  they  would  help  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  a  perfectly  Just  retort  to  that  would  be  that  the  Bible 
society  has  for  many  years  been  publishing  Bibles  below  cost,  so  that  no  one 
is  80  poor  that  he  need  be  without  a  copy.  However,  I  wish  you  all  success  in 
your  efforts,  and  am  very  glad  to  know  that  even  one  section  of  the  book  trade 
is  to  be  represented  at  the  hearing. 

Yours,  truly,  Louis  B.  Turk, 

BuHnesi  Agent. 

Methodist  Protestant  Board  of  Publication, 

Pittahurgh,  Pa.,  January  7,  191$. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Magill,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Mb.  Magill:  Your  favor,  stating  that  you  were  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  lower  tariff  on  Bibles  and  cards, 
is  at  hnnd.  We  are  In  favor  of  anything  that  will  make  it  easier  to  distribute 
more  Bibles  and  more  scripture  verses  on  cards.  The  Bible  houses  of  this 
country  evidently  have  an  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  prices,  a  sort  of  a 
Bible  trust,  as  it  were,  which  I  personally  think  has  more  to  do  with  the  ad- 
vancement in  the  price  of  Bibles  than  possibly  the  tariff.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing personally,  but  when  one  gets  cards  from  all  the  houses  inside  of  two 
weeks  advancing  prices,  it  looks  like  a  trust 

I  do  not  think  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  in  the  case  of  lithographed  cards 
wonid  hurt  the  lithographers  of  this  country,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  this  work  at  all  satisfactorily.  However,  we  are  very  small  consumers  of 
both  cards  and  Bibles.  Our  main  book  house  being  at  Baltimore,  we  handle  no 
religious  books  at  all  only  as  mail  orders  come  in,  so  I  don't  know  that  our 
opinion  will  be  of  much  value  to  you,  but  you  can  use  our  name  to  your  brief, 
if  desired,  in  asking  for  a  reduction. 

Yours,  fraternally,  F.  W.  Pierpont. 

Publishing  House  of  the  C.  M.  B.  Chubch, 

Jackson,  Tcnn.,  January  9,  191$. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Magiu^  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Mb.  Magill:  I  am  indeed  glad  to  know  of  your  intention  to  appear 
before  the  congressional  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  17th  instant  l:i 
the  interest  of  the  religious  student  of  this  country.    I  do  not  believe  that  time 
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flbonld  be  a  tariff  on  BIblea  and  religlona  booka  These  books  should  be  so 
cheap  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  idiould  have  them  in  their  homes  for  their 
fiunilies  to  read.  I  believe  It  the  doty  of  this  Christian  country  of  ours  to 
remove  the  25  per  cent  tariff  at  once  I  wish  we  had  a  representative  to  joiu 
you  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  your  fight  for  the  masses  and  right 

Since  we  liaven*t  one,  we  can  and  sliall  earnestly  pray  that  God  will  give 
you  the  victory  and  the  tariff  will  forever  be  removed  from  these  books. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  C.  Maitin. 


The  Methodist  Book  Goncesn, 

Chicago,  III,  January  II,  19 IS. 
Mr.  R  E.  Magill, 
.    P.  O.  Box  No.  88S,  RichtMynd,  Va, 

Dear  Sib:  Repl^ng  to  your  letter  of  January  3,  will  say  that  it  would  give 
our  Mr.  Graham  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  Washington  before  your  appearance 
there  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  17th,  if  it  were  poaalbie, 
but  bis  engagements  are  so  pressing  that  he  can  not  find  time  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  if  you  were  to  include  the  lithograph  cards  it  would  ma- 
terfjilly  interfere  with  the  project  of  getting  a  reduction  on  Bibles  and  other 
religious  literature.  We  think  tliat  such  matter  should  enter  this  country  free 
from  duty,  but  knowing  the  attitude  toward  lithograph  cards  and  things  of  tliat 
sort,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  hurt  the  position  we  take  if  we  should  include 
them  with  Bibles  and  religious  books.  It  is  true  that  they  are  used  in  our 
Sunday-school  work,  but  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  not  consider 
that  they  are  a  part  of  our  religious  work  and  will  not  feel  like  giving  us  any 
favors  if  we  insist  on  including  them. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  liave  a  report  from  you  relative  to  your  appearance 
before  the  committee  and  its  results  if  yon  can  give  it  to  us. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  effort,  we  are,  very  truly,  yours, 

£k>wiN  R.  Gbaham. 


(DlBsentlng  opinion  on  removal  of  tariff  on  Bibles.] 

Peesbttesian  Boaed  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Wobk, 

Philadelphia,  January  9,  191S. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Magill, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  tit  North  Sia^th  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Deab  Mb.  Magill:  When  you  first  wrote  regarding  the  hearing  before  the 
tariff  committee  I  was  under  the  impression  that  these  were  oi^n  meetings 
at  which  anybody  might  attend  who  was  interested,  and  where  one  would  luive 
the  opportunity  of  offering  suggestions  if  the  occasion  demanded.  Since  read- 
ing your  second  letter  and  learning  of  the  diflicultles  of  securing  a  hearing, 
and  of  the  specific  character  of  the  communications  to  this  committee  and  the 
course  they  must  take,  I  shall  have  to  reconsider  my  determination  to  be  present 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

It  is  a  question  after  all  whether  we  hold  the'  same  views  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  It  may  be  that  you  are  a  free  trader  on  general  principles  and 
want  duties  removed  or  reduced  on  everything,  and  as  I  am  a  decided  pro- 
tectionist I  can  not  feel  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  have  the  tariff  on  either  Bibles  or  lithograi^ied 
stock  reduced. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Publishers*  Association  yesterday,  la 
Kew  York,  and.  while  a  united  front  opposed  to  tariff  reduction  could  not  be 
obtnined.  at  tbe  9a me  time  there  was  suf  Ment  sentiment  manifested  along  this 
line  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Tessaro,  as  a  special 
committee  to  visit  Washington  in  the  interets  of  the  publishing  business  Id 
general. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  M.  Bbaselmanh, 

Bu9ine8M  Superintendent. 
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DIBSENnnO  OPINION  OF  HEM  OVAL  OF  TABlFF  ON  BIBLES. 

New  York,  January  IS,  191S, 
Mr.  R.  E.  MAonx,  Richmond^  Va, 

Dear  Mb.  Magill  :  I  understand  from  Mr.  Braselmann  that  yon  did  not  send 
bim  a  copy  of  my  recent  letter  to  you  concerning  the  customs  matter,  therefore 
I  wish  to  state  positively  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  your  position  in  the 
matter  of  reductions,  nor  is  this  house  in  favor  of  such  reductions.  While 
I  do  not  know  just  who  you  are  to  represent  before  the  committee  at  Wash- 
ington, if  anyone  other  than  your  own  house,  but  in  the  event  tliat  you  are 
ncting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  publishers  of  the  council  please  make 
it  clear  that  the  council's  representatives  are  not  unanimous,  and  that  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  reductions  for  which 
yon  se^n  to  stand. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Methodist  Book  Goncebn, 

Stevens. 


BEIEF  OF  THE  A.  J.  HOLMAV  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AS  TO 

BIBLES,  ETC. 

Philadelphia,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washmgtony  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  your  committee  is  taking  up  the  subject  of  tariff 
on  books,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  acauainting  you  with  some  existing  conditions 
and  evils  as  applied  to  the  importation  of  Bibles  and  religious  books  generally. 

To  begin  wim  English  Bibles:  There' is  a  duty  on  these  editions  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  English-made  Bibles  are  sold  freely  in  this  country 
in  competition  witli  American  editions,  but  American-made  Bibles  are  not  permitted 
to  be  sold  in  Great  Britain  at  anv  price,  the  privilege  being  confined  to  English  houses. 
Aside  from  the  consideration  of  lower  or  higher  duties,  this  situation  dbould  be  relieved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmittee. 

Another  unsatisfactory  condition  is  that  Bibles  and  prayer  books  printed  in  foreign 
languages  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  (provided  there  is  not  a  disproportionate  value 
of  the  book  in  the  binding).  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  books  sold  in  this  coun- 
try, side  by  side  with  American-made  editions  in  English  and  at  the  same  prices,  we 
believe,  but  at  much  lower  cost  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  why  books  in  foreign  languages  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  except  for 
educational  institutions. 

A  third  condition  to  be  dealt  with  is  English  books  printed  and  bound  in  Great 
Britain.  The  English  publishers  with  American  offices  will  probably  contend  that 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  these  books,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  American  pub- 
lishing. It  has  probably  interfered  with  the  remedying  of  the  other  two  situations 
mentioned  in  this  letter. 

Our  excuse  for  writing  this  letter  is  that  we  are  informed  that  the  members  of  your 
committee  are  seeking  information,  and  here  it  is.  We  hope  for  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  evils  noted  above  and  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  duty 
alone,  but  whether  there  is  any  reason  why  American-made  Bibles  wiould  be  barred 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies  while  English-made  goods  are  sqM  here 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

RaspecjthiUy  submitted  by  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  Co. 

W.  H.  IsBisTER,  Treasurer. 
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THE  JOHir  C.  WIVSTOV  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WSITE  DT 

BE  DXTTZ  OH  BOOKS  AHD  BIBLES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  10, 191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  Underwood, 

Chainrum  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  underatand  there  is  a  propositioii  before  >;our  committee  to  remove 
the  duty  on  Bibles  and  other  English  books  imported  into  this  country.  As  somewhat 
extensive  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  Bibles  and  noncopyright  English  books,  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  can  not  be  disputed,  namely,  that  the 
present  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  books  does  not  cover  the  oifference  in  cost  of 
manufacture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  lower  cost  of 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  is  due  solely  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor.  l%e 
latest  machines  used  in  Great  Britain  for  printinfi^  and  binding  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  so  that  our  increased  cost  of  manufacture  here  can  not  be  attributed  to 
poorer  equipment  or  facilities. 

Hie  result  is  that  Bibles  and  noncopyright  books  of  English  manufacture  are  freely 
and  extensively  sold  in  this  country  in  competition  with  goods  of  American  manufac- 
ture. We  are  having  books  printed  and  bound  in  Gla«[ow  at  prices  that  enable  us  to 
bring  them  into  this  country  at  a  lower  net  cost,  includW  duty  and  freight,  than  we 
are  aole  to  manufacture  them  for  with  our  present  scale  of  wages. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  excessive  as  compared  with 
other  lines  of  industry,  and  are  as  low  as  consistent  with  decent  living  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  engaged  la  this  industry.  Should  the  duty  on 'Bibles  be  removed,  it  will 
inevitably  compel  American  publishers  to  have  their  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
instead  oi  in  this  country,  as  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  English  houses  and  pay 
our  present  scale  of  wages. 

We  ourselves  are  owners  of  over  50  distinct  sets  of  plates,  representing  over  500  styles 
of  Bibles,  which  we  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  piece  of  merchandise  in  the  market — certainly  no  book — ^that  is  retailed 
at  a  lower  price  as  compared  with  actual  \'alue  furnished  than  the  Englidi  Bible. 
There  is  very  active  competition  among  American  publishers,  which  keeps  tibe  price 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  cost  of  manufacture  ana  marketing. 

In  this  connection  you  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  American  made 
Bibles  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold  in  Great  Britain  at  any  price,  the  privilege  beine 
confined  to  English  houses,  whereas  these  English  houses  sell  their  books  freely  and 
extensively  in  uiis  country. 

If  more  detailed  information  is  desired,  we  shall  be  gla  I  to  supply  it. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
John  C.  Winston,  President. 

SESOLUTIOITS  OF  THE   PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  PBIHTED  BOOK 

BIHDEBS'  UiriON. 

Philadblphia,  February  7, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  * 

Member  of  Congress,  IVashington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  Fiud  inclosed  resolution  which  is  self-explanatory, 

trusting  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration. 
Wishing  yourself  and  administration  much  success,  believing  me 
Sincerely, 

J.  Howard  Bbrrt, 

IS05  Ardi  Street. 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  the  Presbyterian  Publication  com- 
mittee appeared  before  your  honorable  body  requesting  tnat  all  religiouB  publica- 
tions be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  also  asking  that  the  25  per  cent  duties  on  Bibles 
be  taken  off;  and 

Whereas  we,  members  of  Local  No.  2,  International  Brotherhood  of  BookbindeiB, 
which  have  a  membership  of  over  15,000  mechanics,  both  male  and  female,  through- 
out the  United  States  who  are  emplo}red  in  making  these  Bibles  and  religious  boon, 
AT^i^  who  are  a  part  of  this  great  constitution  endeavoring  to  build  up  our  industritt 
by  having  uniform  laws  maintained  where  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  can 
earn  living  wsges  and  support  their  families  properly;  and 
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Whereas  at  the  present  time  here  in  Philadelphia  the  largest  Bible  publication  house 
in  America,  employing  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  having  done  abroad 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Bibles  and  religious  publications  each  year  under  our 
existing  tariff  laws,  and  by  placing  Bibles  and  all  religious  publications  upon  the 
free  list,  as  advocated  by  the  Presbyterian  committee^  would  mean  throwmg  out 
of  work  thousands  of  employees  throughout  the  United  States  and  closing  down  our 
workshops,  for  if  American  mechanics  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  laboi  under 
our  present  tariff  laws  it  would  mean  the  elimination,  as  far  as  the  .Ajnerican  work- 
men are  concerned,  of  our  present  book  industry  if  all  books  were  placed  upon  the 
free  lists;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  figures  taken  from  statistics  showing  the  difTerence 
between  the  American  and  foreign  paid  labor  and  hours  work  per  day;  with  almost 
the  elimination  of  child  labor  in  America,  but  not  in  force  in  some  of  those  foreign 
competitive  countries  In  which  American  labor  must  compete  against,  also  in  foreign 
counti;^  operating  our  American-manufactured  labor-saving  machines  same  as  is 
operated  in  our  country. 


Countries. 


Qermany 
France... 

ElKhUDd. 

Beigium. 
Boggjm... 
Auatria.. 

Italy 

Spdn.... 


Hours 
per  day. 


9 
9 
9 

no 

UO 
J 10 
»10 
UO 


Maximum 

wages  per 

week. 


16.00 
7.00 

12.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 


Remarks. 


Work  home  at  nights. 

Do. 
Child  labor. 
Sweat-shop  system. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


» Or  more. 

Also,  in  some  of  these  countries  the  mechanics'  families  are  working  on  book  covers 

during  the  day,  while  the  fathers  and  brothers  are  in  the  binderies.    In  Be^um, 

Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  children  are  employed  in  these  workshops  10 

and  12  years  of  age,  while  in  the  United  States  our  child -labor  laws  in  most  States 

prohibit  girls  and  boys  from  working  in  factories  under  certain  ages,  which  at  an 

average  is  4  to  6  years  above  those  in  foreign  countries.    These  are  the  conditions 

confronting  the  American  mechanics  and  workmen,  who  receive  most  universally 

the  eight-hour  day,  and  wages  ranging,  in  the  book  industry,  from  $18  to  $22  per 

week,  along  with  our  ereat  cost  of  livmg  here  in  America,  and 

Be  it  resolvedj  Local  No.  2,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  do  hereby 

unanimously  protest  against  any  such  reductions,  knowing  the  deplorable  calamity 

it  would  cause  not  only  to  the  bookbinding  industry  but  throughout  the  printing 

trades,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  I^ocal  No.  2,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
recommend  an  increase  on  the  present  tariff  on  Bibles  and  religious  books,  also  all  books 
bound  in  foreign  countries,  prmted  sheets,  flat  or  folded,  books  partly  bound,  covers 
for  books,  either  leather,  cloth,  or  any  material  ueed  in  binding  books,  or  cases  or 
book  covers  for  books,  with  or  without  any  labor  upon  the  same,  pieces  of  leather  or 
any  other  materials  stamped  or  printed  for  books  or  book  cases,  should  have  suffi- 
cient duties  added  to  equalize  the  difference  between  American  and  foreign  paid 
labor,  and 

Re  it  further  resolved^  Local  No.  2,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  wish 
to  present  the  deplorable  conditions  of  their  industry  caused  by  the  unjust  discrim- 
inations of  our  import  laws,  not  only  Bibles  and  religious  books,  but  our  fine  bindings 
that  have  left  our  shores  to  be  done  m  foreign  binderies,  which  it  has  forced  in  America 
Ae  closing  of  our  fine  binderies,  and  forcing  our  mechanics  into  other  fields,  after 
spending  their  lives  in  becoming  masters  of  their  respective  trades,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  We  ask  for  no  advantage  over  our  foreign  competitor,  but  place 
the  tariff  high  enough  that  it  will  equalize  the  difference  paid  laoor  in  European 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  if  the  foreii^  countries  can  produce  a  superior 
and  cheax>er  book  after  all  conditions  are  equal,  then  they  should  nave  the  trade  on 

supremacy. 

A.  Norman  Hanninos,  President. 
[seal.]  William  J.  Lewis,  Secretary. 
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SUVDBT  BXIEFS  COSCEBVIVO  THE  TABIFF  OH  BOOKS. 

Gboboia  State  Tyfothetjs, 
Macon,  Ga^  January  7,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

CJuUrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  O, 

Dear  Sib:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  your  committee  will  on 
the  17th  Instant  take  up  the  question  of  tariff  on  books  and  printed  matter.  It 
is  earnestly  desired  that  the  present  tariff  on  these  articles  be  not  removed,  since 
it  would  work  a  great  hardship  to  the  many  companies  who  have  installed 
expensive  equipments  for  doing  the  best  grade  of  book  and  catalogue  work. 
The  cheap  work  turned  out  in  some  foreign  countries  has  to  some  extent  already 
found  its  way  into  this  country  through  the  mails  and  tiee  of  all  duty,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  way  may  not  be  made  easier  for  more  of  it  to  come  in. 

The  printers  of  this  country  have  never  been  money  makers,  have  no  trnst, 
and  do  more  for  the  general  good  of  the  buisdnesses,  large  and  small,  than  any 
industry  known.  If  they  have  managed  to  exist  only  with  the  present  tariff, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  removal  of  this  duty  will  put  many  of  us  out  of  business. 

Trusting  that  you  will,  with  your  usual  good  business  Judgment,  see  the 
Justness  of  the  claim  of  our  craft,  I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  W.  Burke,  President. 


Brief  or  the  Typothetje  of  ihe  City  of  New  Tork. 

[An   organization  cogiposed  of  over   100  printing  and  printing-supply  tiouses  and   the 

Ben  Franklin  Club  or  America.] 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  rate  on  books  and  printed  matter. 

For  almost  50  years  the  tariff  rate  on  books  and  printed  matter  has  been  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Since  the  act  of  1864  to  the  present  day  it  hns  been  uni- 
formly the  same.  This  Is  a  significant  circumstance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  that  time  there  have  been  many  tariff  acts  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  same  careful  and  diligent  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade  have 
been  made  as  Is  now  being  made  by  the  present  committee.  Beginning  with 
1887  wages  have  steadily  increased  (over  30  per  cent)  and  working  hours  have 
steadily  decreased  Cover  20  per  cent). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  for  nn  Increase  of  the 
tariff  rate  to  at  least  35  per  cent,  if  this  industry  is  to  continue  to  employ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  at  high  wages.  During  the  last  three  years 
great  quantities  of  printing  that  was  formerly  done  in  this  country  has  been 
done  abroad. 

Proprietary  article  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  patent  medicines  and  many 
others  are  now  having  their  advertising  literature  printed  abroad  and  din- 
tributed  in  this  country  through  the  foreign  mails,  and  publishers  of  periodicals 
and  magaisines,  who  give  bound  books  as  premiums  with  a  year's  subscription, 
are  beginning  to  ship  their  electrotype  plates  abroad  to  be  printed  from. 

It  is  profitable  for  the  foreign  printer  to  do  this  work,  because  his  hours  of 
labor  are  longer  and  the  wages  paid  to  his  workmen  are  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  ns  much  as  paid  in  this  country.  It  Is  profitable  for  the  publisher,  who  is 
fast  becoming  an  importer,  to  send  such  work  abroad,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent duty  and  the  freight  charges  added  to  the  foreign  cost  of  printing.  Forty 
years  ago  the  making  of  books,  printing  and  binding,  was  done  almost  entirely 
by  hand;  few  of  the  processes  were  done  by  machinery.  At  present  every 
process  (some  20  or  more)  are  now  done  entirely  by  machinery.  This  machin- 
ery, of  American  invention  and  manufacture,  has  been  introduced  into  foreign 
countries  and.  operated  by  their  cheap  labor,  has  further  worked  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  American  printer. 

The  foreign  printer  has  his  plant  well  equipped  with  machinery,  tools,  and 
appliances  and,  with  his  cheap  help  and  longer  working  hours,  is  ready  for 
business,  willing  to  increase  his  plant,  has  agents  in  this  country,  constantly 
canvassing  for  business  that  is  not  immediate ;  In  fact,  almost  all  noncopyright 
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work  is  now  done  abroad  and  sent  to  this  country.  The  mannfactnring  of  the 
works  of  standard  authors  that  comprise  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  reading 
is  now  done  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  higher  tariff  should  be  enacted  to  enable 
the  American  printer  to  counteract  this  now  insurmountable  condition. 

A  table  of  comparative  wages  abroad  and  in  this  country  is  annexed  hereto 
for  the  information  of  the  committee.  A  careful  study  of  this  table  will  show 
the  need  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year 
1912,  no  book-printing  plant,  either  large  or  small,  has  made  a  fair  profit  on  the 
year's  business.  Most  plants  have  barely  earned  their  running  expenses,  many 
have  run  behind,  and  during  the  past  two  years  many  concerns  have  failed 
and  gone  out  of  business.  The  printing  industry  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the 
United  States  and  the  second  largest  in  the  State  of  New  Tork.  Yet  printers 
are  proverbially  poor — there  are  no  millionaires  among  them — and  while  other 
industries  have  formed  trusts  and  combinations,  no  man  or  group  of  men  have 
ever  considered  the  forming  of  a  trust  in  the  printing  industry. 

The  employee  has  suffered  in  common  with  the  employer  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  not  averaged  over  250  days'  work  out  of  the  300  working  days 
in  the  year. 

A  few  of  the  stronger  men  in.  the  printing  business,  realizing  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  industry,  have  caused  to  be  sent  out  educational  liter- 
ature to  the  trade  suggesting  economies  in  manufacture,  cost-finding  systems 
and  eflicfency  methods  have  been  introduced,  schools  of  instruction  have  been 
established,  all  to  improve  conditions,  but  this  has  not  mitigated  the  demorali- 
zation caused  by  the  low  rate  of  duty.  The  tariff  on  importation  of  printed 
matter  is  now  the  main  concern.  If  it  is  increased,  the  work  that  now  goes 
abroad  will  remain  here  to  help  the  industry. 

The  committee  should  not  confuse  the  publishers  of  books,  newspapers,  or 
periodicals  with  the  printers  of  the  same.  Printers  have  nothing  to  sell  but 
labor,  as  the  paper  stock  is  supplied  by  the  customer.  There  are  very  few 
book  publishers  who  are  printers.  Most  of  the  periodicals  and  magazines  are 
not  printed  by  the  concerns  which  publish  them,  and  nearly  all  noncopyright 
books  sold  by  publishers  are  printed  abroadl  Many  of  the  so-called  publishers 
of  the  day  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  from  abroad  books  to  be 
sold  in  this  country.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  table  of  importations  of 
printed  matter  during  the  past  five  years,  annexed  hereto.  These  official  figures 
of  importations  of  books  and  printed  matter  do  not  include  the  vast  quantities 
of  ndvertising  literature  (dutiable)  that  can  not  be  computed,  printed  and 
mailed  abroad  and  sent  into  this  country  through  the  post  office  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  books  and  printed  matter  free  of 
duty  exceeds  the  dutiable,  and  tlie  great  quantities  of  books  already  admitted 
free  to  this  country  should  be  considered  in  the  making  of  a  new  tariff  rate. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  five  years  over  $30,000,000 
worth  of  printed  matter  has  been  imported  into  this  country. 

Most  of  this  printing  should  have  been  done  in  the  United  States.  The  slight- 
est reduction  of  the  tariff  would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  importations 
and  dose  many  of  our  printing  and  binding  concerns.  A  reduced  tariff  rate 
with  the  present  condition  of  business  would  mean  absolute  ruin  to  many  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  consequent  reduced  wages  and  many  idle  workmen. 

This  is  an  industry  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of 
living;  from  55  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its  product  is  labor.  This 
also  should  be  considered  in  the  making  of  a  tariff. 

In  a  word,  it  is  an  industry  that  in  its  present  condition  needs  a  tariff;  it 
needs  a  tariff  higher  than  the  present  rate,  because  that  rate  has  not  proven 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  tremendous  influx  of  foreign-made  books  and  printed 
matter  that  has  come  in  and  is  coming  in  in  increased  quantities  and  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  book  printing  and 
binding  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  BOTHWELL, 

R.  W.  SicrrH, 
Alhued  E.  Ommen, 
Tariff  Committee,  Typothetn  of  the  City  o/  "New  Tork. 
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Tariff  rate  on  hooka  and  fninted  matter  under  the  various  acts. 


Act  of—  Percent. 

-  1861 15 

1862 20 

1864 25 

1883 25 


Act  of— 
1890. 
1894. 
1897. 
1909- 


Percent. 

25 

25 

25 

25 


Importations  of  hooks  and  other  printed  matter  hettceen  the  years  1907-1911. 

Free  of  duty : 

1907 $3, 379, 182 

1908 3.  on.  173 

1909— 2, 996,  501 

1910 3, 390, 311 

1911 3,  250,  no 

Importations  of  hooks  and  other  prinlid  uMticr  heliceen  the  pears  1907-1912. 

Dutiable: 

1907 $3,  072, 127 

1908 2. 965,  520 

1909 2, 630, 123 

1910 2.  642,  764 

1911 2,  855,  496 

1912 2, 574, 020 

Tahle  of  comparative  tcagcs  of  compositors  and  ^yressmen  of  the  United  States 

and  Continental  Europe, 


Country. 


Workmen. 


United  Stotos  (New  York) 

Enc^d  (London) 

Sootland  (Edinburgh) 

Germany  (Berlin) 

France  (Paris) 


C'ompositors,  hand 

Compositors,  machine 
Pressmen,  flat-bed . . . 

Pressmen,  rotary 

Compoaitors,  hand . . . , 
Compositors,  machine 

Pressmen 

Compositors,  hand ... 
Compositors,  machine 

Pressmen 

Com  posi  ten's 

Pressmen 

Compositors,  hand ... 
Compositors,  machine 
Pressnen 


Weekly 

Weekly 

wages. 

hours. 

125.00-130.00 

48 

2C.  00-  30. 00 

36.00-30.00 

132.00 

48 

10.00 

12.00 

50 

12.00-  15.00 

50 

8.50 

laoo 

50 

9.00-  12.00 

50 

9.0O-  laoo 

54 

7.00-    9.00 

54 

&00 

00 

12.00 

48 

laoo 

60 

*  And    upward. 

Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America, 

Chicago,  January  IJ^  191S. 

On  the  9tii  of  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ben 
E^nklin  Club  of  America,  a  national  organization  composed  of  over  1,000 
master  printers,  employing  thousands  of  workpeoiile,  and  with  an  investment 
of  over  $50,0(X),000,  it  was,  on  motion  duly  made  and  seconded: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  fion  Franklin  Club  of  America  strongly  protests  against 
any  reduction  being  made  of  the  t  a  rift  on  books  and  printed  matter,  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  is  removed  or  materially  reduced  it  will  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  printing  industry  and  on  the  thousands  of  employees  gaining  their 
livelihood  in  the  business." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  Is  to  come  up  for  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.  Of  it  was  further 
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"  Resolved,  That  First  Vice  President  Oharles  Francis,  of  New  York,  appear 
before  the  said  €k)mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  there  represent  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club  of  America,  urging  by  erery  means  In  his  power  no  reduction  in 
the  present  tariff,  which  is  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America,  too  low.  Already  much  book  and  printed 
matter  which  should  be  done  in  America  is  being  produced  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  detriment  of  our  employers  and  employees.'* 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  11th  day  of  January,  1913. 

Ben  Fbanklin  Club  of  America. 
[SEAL.]  William  J.  Habtman,  President. 

Chas.  Fbangis, 
First  Vice  President  of  Ben  Franklin  Cluh  of  America. 

Henby  Allen,  Secretary. 


Savannah  TYPOTHETiE, 
Bavannahf  Ga.,  Janwiry  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  0» 

Deab  Sib  :  We  are  advised  that  a  hearing  on  reduction  of  tarlif  on  books  and 
printed  matter  will  be  held  on  January  17. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Savannah  Typothet^e,  composed  of  the 
employing  printers  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  we  ask  that  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  notwithstanding  the  present  tariff  on  printed  matter  a  large 
amount  of  commercial  printing  describing  various  articles  for  sale  is  now  being 
printed  abroad  because  of  the  cheap  production  cost  and  sent  to  consumers 
through  the  mails  in  this  country  without  payment  of  any  duty. 

If  the  tariff  is  reduced  on  printed  matter,  a  still  larger  amount  of  advertising 
matter  will  be  printed  abroad  and  shipped  to  this  country,  thereby  competing 
with  manufacturers  and  their  employees  in  this  country.  The  printing  business 
is  in  general  not  a  very  profitable  business  for  the  amount  of  energy  expended 
and  the  training  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 

The  statistics  will  show  that  there  is  not  one  printer  out  of  a  thousand  who 
bas  ever  become  enormously  wealthy  from  the  profits  of  his  business  in  this 
country. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  this  in  order  that  you 
may  consider  this  carefully  in  behalf  of  the  printers  of  this  country  and  protect 
their  Interests  wherever  possible. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Savannah  Typothet^ 

D.  A.  Byck,  President. 
H.  Vaisbebo,  Secretary. 


New  Yobk,  January  15,  191S. 

Deab  Sib:  We  beg  leave  to  submit  our  opinion  that  the  rate  on  the  present 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  levied  on  books  should  be  reduced.  Our  belief  is  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  or  even  15  per  cent,  as  was  once  contemplated 
in  the  consideration  of  former  tariff  bills.  The  truth  is  that  the  copyright  law 
practically  protects  all  books  Issued  in  this  country.  The  tariff  is  thus  levied.  In 
the  main,  upon  literary  or  scientific  works  imported  in  small  quantities  for  the 
benefit  of  students  or  scientists.  The  sale  of  such  works  is  too  small  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  American  'manufacture,  and  in  too  many  cases  they  have  to  be  sold 
at  prices  which  are  beyond  the  means  of  those  requiring  them. 

In  genernl,  our  attitude  about  the  matter  is  the  same  as  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  CJommittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Duffield  &  CJo. 

Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Thomson  &  Co., 
"New  York,  January  IS,  191S. 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Houte  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 

Deab  Sib  :  I  inclose  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  am  sending  to  the  United 
Typotheta  of  America,  who  are  asUng  its  members  to  write  yon  and  your  fellow 
members  protesting  against  a  redaction  of  the  tariff  on  books  and  printed 
matter. 

I  voted  at  the  last  election,  as  I  have  done  frequently  before,  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  all  along  the  line,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  be  able  to  do 
it,  and  do  it  quickly. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jas.  R.  Thomson. 


Januabt  14,  1913. 
CJ.  T.  A  Legislative  Committee, 

148  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  January  6,  would  say,  as  a 
member  of  the  TyiwtheLse  of  the  city  of  New  York»  that  1  wish  to  be  recorded 
as  one  who  is  emphntically  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  all  along  the 
line  and  opposed  to  the  United  Typothetfe  of  America  taking  any  action  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  17  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  them  at  the  recent  election. 

Yours,  very  truly,  w 


New  York,  January  14,  191S. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Since  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  under  your  consideration, 
we  write  to  state  that,  as  publishers  and  general  importers  of  foreign  books, 
we  are  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  imported  books  printed  in 
English. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  reduction  because  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  publish- 
ing interests  of  this  country,  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  necessitate 
the  reduction  of  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The  United  States  can  not 
compete  with  Europe  except  by  reducing  the  cost  of  labor.  I^bor  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  cost  of  the*productlon  of  a  book.  The  wageworker  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  encroachments  of  cheap  labor. 

By  going  carefully  Into  the  matter  you  will  find  that  the  American  book  at 
present  is  published  at  a  price  so  low  that  the  returns  of  profit  are  not  large  to 
the  publishers;  consequently  the  consumer  is  not  paying  excessive  prices  for 
booka 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  upon  imported  books  printed  in  the  HkigUsb 
language  remain  as  at  present. 

Very  truly,  yours,  William  R.  Jenkins  Co. 

J.  Irvin  Mubbay,  Jr.,  President. 


In  the  matter  of  Schedule  M,  section  416. 

New  York,  January  H,  191S. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

.Gentlemen:  If  the  duty — 25  per  cent — on  printed  books  Is  necessary  for 
revenue,  we  have  no  comment  to  make.  If  not  necessary  for  revenue,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Imported  books  are  in  the 
class  of  ''serious  literature,"  embracing  books  educatlomil  and  Informative 
The  tax  is  therefore  a  tax  on  knowledge.  For  instance,  we  import  many 
t>ooks  which  are  purchased  by  students,  who  can  111  afford  the  additional  cost 
which  must  be  put  upon  them  in  order  to  offset  the  duty  charged.  We  believe 
that  every  nation  makes  a  distinction  as  to  class  in  taxing  books.    We  would 
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Uierefore  respectfully  submit  that  a  duty  on  iuformative  books  is  absolutely 
nimecessary  as  a  matter  of  "protection"  and  is  a  hindrance  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Very  fkithfuUy,  youn»  Cabsell  &  Go.  (Ltd.), 

By  W.  B.  Hadlet. 


G.  Klein  &  Son, 
New  York,  December  14,  1912. 
Hem.  OecAB  W.  Undcbwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  OommUiee,  WasMnffton,  D,  0. 

Sib:  We  understand  that  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rela- 
tiTe  to  Schedule  M  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  January  17. 

We  submit  that  paragraph  No.  416,  relative  to  bound  books,  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  our  business,  in  that  classification  of  prayer  books  has  been 
made  upon  busis  of  material  used  for  the  cover. 

We  import  Catholic  prayer  books,  which  are  bound  in  covers  of  cloth,  leather, 
and  celluloid;  the  classification  appearing  in  paragraph  as  follows:  ''Wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  paper  "  has  caused  the  customs  authorities  to  assess  rates 
of  duty  on  material  of  binding  as  previously  stated. 

It  is  quite  true  that  upon  reference  of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
this  ruling  was  suspended,  but  from  what  we  understand  a  ruling  adverse  to 
the  imi)orter  might  yet  eventuate. 

For  your  inspection  we  send  you  to>day  by  mail  a  prayer  book  bound  in 
leather  and  one  bound  in  celluloid,  upon  which  in  the  year  1910  the  classification 
was  as  follows:  On  the  former,  as  manufacture  of  leather,  at  40  per  cent; 
upon  the  latter,  manufacture  of  celluloid,  at  65  cents  per  pound  and  80  per 
cent  ad  valorum.  The  latter  rate  is  such  as  to  put  the  average  rate  of  duty  on 
celluloid  books  at  from  75  per  cent  to  125  per  cent. 

The  clause  referred  to  above  was  put  into  the  Payne-Aldrlch  law  and  did  not 
appear  either  in  the  Dingley  or  McKinley  laws,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  for 
yourself  what  complications  same  has  caused. 

It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  an  excess  in  duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise 
would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  domestic  manufacturers,  as  none  of  these  bindings 
are  produced  in  this  country. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  bound  books  has  been  25  per  cent  for  over  30  years. 
^lay  we  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  new  law  classification  of  books  may  be 
made  so  clear  ns  not  to  impose  any  injustice  upon  the  importer? 
Respectfully,  yours, 

O.  Klein  &  Son. 


-  4 

St.  Paul,  January  10,  1919, 

Hon.  O.  W.  Undebwood, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reading  of  your  work  on  different  schedules  of  the  tariff  I 
suppose  you  will  soon  take  up  books  and  printed  matter,  also  paper,  received 
from  abroad.  There  are  several  firms  here  in  the  West  that  print  their  books 
and  fold  them,  then  they  are  sent  to  Norway  or  Sweden,  where  they  are  sewed 
and  bound  up,  returned  to  this  country,  after  paying  freight  both  ways,  and  sold 
cheaper  than  we  could  bind  them  here.  Although  they  can't  print  them  there 
as  cheap  as  we  can,  they  can  bind  them  cheaper.  I  suppose  it's  the  leather 
question,  as  I  understand  It  Raw  leather  in  this  country  is  well  protected 
for  the  Leather  Trust. 

There  must  be  some  clause  in  the  present  tariff  made  for  the  American  Bible 
House  that  let  these  other  firms  come  in  some  way.  Some  will  say  Bibles  are 
an  educational  feature  and  benefit  the  people.  Let  us  print  and  bind  our  own 
books  here;  and  as  the  Leather  Trust  or  tanners  have  raised  the  price  on 
American  cowhide  alone  6  cents  the  last  year  per  foot.  Why?  They  say  It's 
scarce.  Why  not  get  some  of  it  from  Europe  and  help  the  poor  tanner  out? 
Ton  can  verify  this  by  getting  the  price  of  cowhide  In  the  Government 
Printing  Office  now  and  a  year  ago  last  October.  It's  the  same  In  all  bindery 
doth;  there  is  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  I  have  80  years'  experience  in  this 
line  as  a  practical  bookbinder  and  am  of  course  Interested. 

Respectfnllyt 

John  A.  Bet.land. 

116\  Hague  Avenue,  St,  Paul,  Minn. 
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New  Yoek,  January  15,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  OomnUttee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

CJommittee  of  three  selected  by  printing-tradeB  unions  to  appear  before  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  hearing  Friday,  January  17,  to  protest  against  any 
reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  printed  matter;  if  possible,  to  Induce  your 
committee  to  reconmiend  Increaae  in  present  rate. 

Peteb  J.  Bbadt, 
Secretary  New  York  Allied  Printing  Trades  CoundL 


Hon.  0.  W.  Undbbwood. 

Mt  Deab  Snt:  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  present  GongresB  abolish  the 
duty  on  books.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  civilized  coimtry  that  levies  such  a  duty. 
You  are  of  course  aware  that  most  books  are  already  admitted  free;  but  many  of  those 
of  the  highest  value  to  men  like  myself  are  not  so  fortunate.  The  revenue  realized 
from  the  duty  on  books  under  the  present  law  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  it  bears  most 
heavilv,  I  am  forced  to  believe,  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ghas.  W.  Supbb. 
Athbns;  Ohio,  April  IS. 

AvERiGAN  Club, 
OxroRD,  January  t9,  191t. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  unanimous  direction  of  the  American  Gub  of  Oxford  I  write  to 
express  the  earnest  hope  held  by  that  body  that  the  new  tariff  bill  may  contain  a 
provision  along  the  line  which  I  am  ventunng  to  put  into  words  on  a  separate  sheet. 

We  feel  it  a  distinct  hardship  that  retumiuji;  American  students  (including  each 
(luota  of  Rhodes  scholars)  must  either  part  with  their  own  books  or  pay  a  regular 
import  dutv  on  them.  We  feel  that  a  concession  on  this  point  would  in  no  way  con- 
flict with  the  general  principles  for  which  the  United  States  tariff  stands,  regardleas 
of  party  view-point  or  differing  economic  theory.  We  trust  that  your  committee 
will  recognize  in  our  petition  an  item  of  sufficient  scope  and  importance  to  justify 
its  consideration  and  adoption. 

May  I  add  the  expression  of  my  pleasure  at  the  hearty  support  accorded  yon  by 
certam  of  our  Birmingham  papers. 

Assuring  you  of  my  warm  personal  r^^ards,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  G.  £.  Crosbland, 

Wadham  College. 
The  Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood,  Washington. 

{Indnman.] 

Books  in  the  possession  of  Americans  returning  from  a  continuous  residence  abroad 
for  purposes  of  study  for  a  period  of  not  leas  thui  one  year  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
dutv:  Provided,  That  such  books  shall  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  study: 
Ana  provided Jvrther,  That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  under  this  clause  more  than  one 
copy  of  each  work. 

LETTEB  OF  F.  H.  HOOPEB,  NEW  TOBK,  COFCEBVIVG  TABIFF 

OV  PAPEB. 

The  Encyclopaedia  BarrANNicA  Co., 

New  York  J  Jantuary  9,^1913. 
Hon.  E.  W.  TowNSEND, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you,  because,  as  a  citizen  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  t  am  one 
of  your  constituents. 

You  are  not,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
pre3ont  Congress,  but  I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  tariff  question,  and  that 
)s  another  reason  why  I  address  this  letter  to  you. 
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The  Encyclopaedia  BritaDoica  Co.,  an  American  corporation,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  officers,  imports  a  considerable  amount  of  genuine  India  paper,  which 
we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  since  this  edition  was  prepared,  we  have  imported 
about  2,500,000  pounds  of  India  paper,  and  the  duly  we  have  paid  amounts  to  between 
150,000  and  $60,000. 

India  paper  is  not  and  never  has  been  made  in  this  country,  so  that  even  from  the 
protectionist  pDint  of  view  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
Frcmi  the  tariff  reformer's  or  revenue  point  of  view  also  the  duty  is  hardly  defensible, 
or  it  brings  in  no  large  revenue  to  the  Government. 

How  many  others  oeaides  ourselves  import  this  genuine  India  paper  we  can  not 
say,  of  course,  as  a  certainty,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  one  or  two  other  houses 
import  it.  If  India  paper  were  generally  used  and  brought  in  a  large  revenue  to 
the  Grovemment,  it  nlight  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  continue  that  duty  as 
being  a  tax  falling  upon  a  lai^e  number  and  yielding  a  lar^e  revenue;  but  when 
the  tax  ^lls,  as  it  does,  on  but  few,  and  it  doea  not  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  Grov- 
emment, the  reasoning  is  quite  different.  As  it  is,  the  duty  hampers  us,  but  yields 
no  corresponding  revenue  to  the  Government. 

More  than  this,  the  duty  is  a  hindrance  to  bur  export  business.  The  Encylcopaedia 
Bntannica  is  shipped  in  considerable  quantities — speaking,  of  courae,  from  the  book 
standpoint  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  steel  or  cotton  or  other  large  feibrics — ^to 
foreign  countries.  At  present  practically  all  sets  of  our  work  for  export  are  sent  from 
London  and  not  from  tnis  country;  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  many  of  the  sets  that  go 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  might  be  shipped  from  here  instead  of  from  London.  It 
is  true  that  the  Government  grants  a  drawback  (and  we  are  now  applying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  drawback  privilege),  but,  as  we  all  laiow,  the  drawback 
is  attended  with  much  expense,  trouble,  and  uncertainty. 

The  same  reasoning  that  applies  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica  applies  to  other 
books  that  we  are  planning  to  make.  For  example,  we  are  on  the  point  of  bringing 
out  a  year-book,  wnich  we  wish  to  print  on  India  paper.  We  are  now  setting  up  the 
book  m  this  country,  but  we  expect  to  sell  it  largely  abroad  as  well  as  here,  if  we 
could  import  the  paper  free  of  duty  we  would  not  make  a  second  set  of  plates  for  use 
in  printing  abroad,  but  would  print  here  all  copies  whether  for  sale  here  or  abroad. 

In  short,  the  present  duty  on  India  paper  affords  no  protection  to  any  industry  in 
the  United  States,  yields  the  Government  little  revenue,  and  its  only  effect  is  to 
hamper  an  American  industry  and  decrease  export  business. 

I  write  to  vou  in  hopes  that  vou  will  see  your  wav  clear  to  do  what  vou  can  to  get 
the  duty  reduced  or,  if  possible,  abolished.  We  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  write  on  the  subject  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  or  to  send  a  representative  to  the  hearings  which  the  committee  is  now 
carrying  on.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  in  your  judgment  it  would  further 
the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  this  article. 

Faithfully,  yours,  F.  H.  Hoopeb. 


The  American  Pubushbrs'  Goptrioht  League, 

New  York,  Februcary  5, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Hottse  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: 

It  is  probable  that  in  giving  consideration  to  the  long  series  of  articles  in  the  existing 
tariff  which  are  now  subject  to  duties,  in  part  prohibitory,  the  attention  of  yoursefl 
and  your  associates  may  be  directed  to  the  article  of  books. 

There  is  fair  groimd  for  the  contention  that  for  any  article  of  general  importance 
for  the  interests  of  the  community  (and  this  may  justly  be  claimed  for  lite;rature  in 
any  form)  if  the  Government  does  not  need  the  receipts  from  the  customs  tax,  or  if 
the  tax  itself  is  not  remunerative  in  proportion  to  the  burdens  that  it  must  of  neces- 
sity bring  upon  the  consumer,  the  tax  sliould  be  canceled  or  abated. 

While  I  am  myself  a  book  manufacturer,  I  could  make,  and  I  should  wish  to  make, 
no  objection  to  a  measure  which  would  free  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  an 
education  which  is  based  upon  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  good  literature, 
from  any  unnecessary  burdens.  I  should,  therefore,  give  my  opinion  as  an  individual 
in  fakvor  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  books,  and  I  judge  that  a  large  number,  and 
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probably  the  majority,  of  my  associates  in  the  publishing  btudneBs  would  airivo  at  the 
flame  conclusion. 

It  is,  however,  our  understanding  and  our  contention  that  a  tariS  based  upon  flomid 
justice  and  scientific  methods  will  not  fail,  in  relieving  a  finished  article  from  daty,  t6 
relieve  from  duty  at  tibe  same  time  the  materials  which  are  utilized  for  the  production 
of  such  article. 

A  book  is  undoubtedly  a  finished  article  which  has  involved  in  its  productton  not 
only  a  high  standard  of  skilled  labor  on  the  part  of  various  groups  of  laborers,  but  the 
use  of  a  number  of  articles  or  materials  on  many  of  which  there  is  at  present  a  high 
rate  of  duty.  The  list  includes  in  all  12  or  14  items.  Without  undertaking  a  complete 
specification,  I  may  mention  at  this  time  among  the  materials  the  cost  of  which  in  this 
country  is  affected  by  a  high  and  in  some  cases  a  prohibitory  duty:  Paper,  binders' 
thread,  binders'  cloth,  leather,  silk,  wood  pulp,  electrotype  plates,  type  metal,  illua- 
trations  in  the  various  forms  of  photogravures,  photoplates,  photognphs,  designs  by 
designers  other  than  American,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  letter  is  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  vounail  and 
of  your  associates  the  imjx)rtance,  if  there  may  at  this  time  be  any  plan  for  relieving 
books  from  duty,  of  putting  into  force  at  the  same  time  a  measure  which  shall  take  the 
duty,  or  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  duty,  o£f  of  the  articles  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  books. 

I  may  point  out  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  change  of  the  tax  is  the  lessening  of  the 
burdens  on  higher  education  and  the  use  of  literature,  the  freeing  from  duty  of  the 
materials  that  enter  into  the  production  of  books  manufactured  in  this  country  will 
affect  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  something  over  95  per  cent  of  the  textbooks  and 
works  in  eeneral  literature  which  are  distributed  from  year  to  year  by  American 
authors;  ^oiile  the  freeing  from  duty  the  finished  article,  the  imported  book,  would 
affect  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  something  lees  than  5  per  cent  of  the  books  utilized 
in  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  venture  to  call  yoai  atten- 
tion to  one  other  detail  affecting  the  duty  on  booki. 

At  ihe  time  the  present  tariff  act  was  under  consideration  in  the  committee,  I  wrote 
to  Senator  Lodge  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  proposed  to  make  an^^  changes  affecting 
the  duty  on  books.  The  Senator  replied  that  as  a  result  of  suggeRtions  tlmt  had  been 
submitted  by  educational  leaders,  tiie  committee  had  under  consideration  the  taking 
the  duty  off  of  books  entirely.  I  submitted  to  the  Senator  a  report  ol  suggestions  in 
line  with  the  statement  above  made  to  yourself.  I  pointed  out  that  the  publi^m, 
or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  publishers,  would  raise  no  objection  to  the  abolituHi 
of  the  duty,  provided  that  the  duties  were  correspondingly  cancelled  or  reduced  on 
the  articles  going  into  the  composition  of  books.  After  some  litUe  consideration,  the 
Senator  reported  that  it  had  been  decided  by  thoee  who  were  responsible  for  shaping 
the  bill  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  any  change  in  tne  duty  on  books. 

It  was  the  case,  nevertheless,  that  without  the  Imowle&e  of  Senator  Lodge,  and 
as  I  understand  without  the  knowldege  of  Senator  Aldrich,  or  of  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House  who  were  responsible  for  the  shaping  of  the  j>rovision8  of  the 
existing  law,  an  interpolation  was  mtroduced  into  section  416,  which  was  intended 
to  increase,  and  whicn  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  has  actually  increased,  from  25 
per  cent  to  either  40  or  60  per  cent,  the  duties  on  a  certain  class  of  imported  books. 

The  provision  in  the  previous  law  had  provided  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  section  in  question  was  changed  in  the  existing  act  by  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"all  the  for^:oing  wholly  or  in  the  chief  value  of  paper. '^  It  has  been  hrid  that  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  vuue  of  the  material  in  the  cover  of  the  book  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  paper,  or  of  the  printed  sheets  contained  within  the  cover,  the  duty 
imposed  shall  be,  in  place  of  tne  25  per  cent  specified  for  books,  the  duty  assessed 
upon  the  material  in  question.  This  clause  was  inserted  in  the  interests,  or  rather 
in  the  supposed  interests,  of  certain  American  binders  who  were,  endeavoring  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  alto^ther,  the  impK>rtation  intothis  coun- 
try of  books  the  coven  of  which  carried  artistic  designs — designs  which  brought  the 
books  properly  under  the  heading  of  works  of  art. 

The  cost  of  these  artistic  designs,  prepared  by  designers  in  art  centers,  such  as  Paris, 
Ix>ndon,  Florence,  Leipzig,  and  elsewhere,  rang;es  from  $10  up  to  $1,000.  Such 
designs  ace  utilized  on  covers  of  leather,  or  occasionally  of  silk.  The  result  of  this 
inteinP<>^^<^  ^  ^  make  the  duty  on  books  bound  in  leather  or  in  silk  and  carry  ins 
these  artistic  and  necessarily  costly  designs  40  or  60  per  cent.  The  *'  cost ' '  upon  whiS 
the  duty  is  imposed  includes  of  necessity,  in  addition  to  the  actual  wi^rk  of  tne  binder, 
the  aniount  paid  to  the  desi^er.  One  change  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  did  ccHistitute 
a  modification  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  oi  importation,  or  in  the  canceUa- 
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tion  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  This  cancellation  coveted,  to  be  sure,  only  the  works 
which  had  been  produced  more  than  20  yeaxa  back,  but  it  did  constitute  a  reco^ition 
of  the  foct  that  tne  barriers  between  the  American  public  and  the  art  productions  of 
the  world  should  be  lessened  rather  than  increased.  As  above  stated,  a  book  of  the 
chfls  now  in  question  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  interpolation  above  cited  makes  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  duty  on  a  work  of  art;  it  is  intended ,  in  fact,  to  prevent 
the  importation,  and  it  must  of  necessity  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  im{)orta- 
tion,  of  books  bound  in  artistic  desgns.  The  result  is  not  only  an  inconvenience 
snd  an  injustice  to  cultivated  Americans  who  desire  to  le  ure  such  books  (and  here 
I  am  Bpeakin|[  as  a  binder),  but  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  art  of 
binding  in  this  country.  If  the  American  binder  is  satisfied  witn  his  own  present 
Btandanl  of  bindins;  designs,  he  will  make  no  progress  toward  a  more  artistic  and 
8sti«factory  standard.  Such  progress  is  made  only  by  the  study  of  and  the  competition 
with  the  higher  class  designs  produced  in  the  art  centers  of  Europe. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  interpolation  in  question  constitutes  an  example  of  what 
may  be  described  as  surreptitious  legislation.  It  was  slipped  in  at  the  last  moment 
during  the  work  of  the  conference  committee.  The  fact  that  there  had  been  any 
change  proposed  or  accomplished  in  the  dutv  on  books  was  not  known  even  to  the 
leaders  of  the  partv  who  were  responsible  for  the  tariff  act.  No  opportunity  was  given 
to  those  interested  on  the  part  of  the  book  trade  or  of  the  book-buying  public  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  change  or  to  present  arguments  against  it. 

It  is  our  contention,  in  which  I  think  the  leader  of  the  House  is  in  full  accord  with 
us,  that  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff  system,  or  in  the  general  taxing  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  shall  be  arrived  at  publicly  and  after  due  considerate  and 
adequate  discussion.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  work  of  yourself  and  of  your  asso- 
ciates will  not  be  brought  to  completion  without  the  elimination  of  this  surreptitious 
interpolation  in  the  section  fixing  the  duty  on  books. 

I  am  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 

Hanover  College, 
Hanover,  Ind.,  January  11,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  published  at  Berlin  by  Langenscheidt  Muret-Sanders,  Encyclo- 
paedisches  Englisch-Deuteches  und  Deutsch-EnglischeB  Woerterbuch,  the  best  Ger- 
man-English and  English-German  dictionary  extant.  This  ia  at  best  a  rather  expensive 
work,  wnich  would  appeal  chiefly  to  such  teachers  of  German  as  wish  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  and  occasionally  to  libraries.  Now,  under  present  tariff  regulations 
Ubraries  can  purchase  this  work  for  $16.80  duty-free,  but  I  or  any  other  teacher  of 
German  must  pay  $21  for  it  if  we  want  the  work.  In  other  words,  any  teacher  of 
German  must  pay  a  tax  of  $4.20  on  this  work  alone  for  the  privilege  of  equipping 
himself  with  the  best  tool.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  published  in  this  country 
and  probably  never  will  be,  so  it  could  not  be  for  the  sake  of  that  much-vaunted 
god  ''Protection.'*    It  must  be  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

Now,  teaching  is  not  the  most  remunerative  occupation  in  the  world,  as  you  perhaps 
know.  I  have  been  a  teacher  of  German  for  a  number  of  years  because  I  en'ioy  the 
work.  I  have  felt  the  need  constantly  of  this  work,  aa  has  many  another  German 
teacher,  perhaps  some  in  your  district.  Thus  far  the  price  and  the  tax  together  have 
been  pronibitive.  So  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  item 
with  uie  hope  that  in  the  new  tariff  schedules  you  and  your  colleagues  mi^ht  see  fit 
remove  one  of  the  burdens  of  a  profession  that  involves  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  any- 
way. Doubtless  there  are  other  items  of  similar  character  heavily  taxed,  but  tms 
one  has  appealed  to  me  particularly.  I  have  also  written  Hon.  Lincoln  Dixon,  Rep- 
resentative from  this  district,  regarding  this  item. 

Yotlrs,  truly,  H.  W.  Wolfb. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  17,  191S. 
Mr.  Steven  B.  Atres, 

The  Eouu  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  1  have  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  and  in  reply  will  say 
that  when  I  speak  in  my  letter  of  the  "new  tariff"  I  mean  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill, 
which  came  into  effect  in  1909. 
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The  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  the  illuBtrations  in  question  has  been  raised 
to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  5  cents  per  pound  of  paper,  thus  making  the  duty 
from  50  per  cent  upward,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  paper. 

Previous  to  the  rayne-Aldrich  bill  the  duty  was  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  incongruity  of  the  whole  proceeding  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  foreign  publisher  is 
protected  in  this  countr]^  and  has  free  entry  with  his  ^oods  into  this  country,  whilst 
the  American  publisher  is  fined  with  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  imports  from  the  German 
publisher  the  same  goods  in  order  to  use  them  for  an  English  version  of  the  foreign 
product. 

There  should  either  be  the  same  duty  on  foreign  books  containing  the  plates,  aa 
stipulated  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  or  the  duty  on  the  plates  themselveB  if  imported 
by  an  American  house  should  be  removed. 

This  ought  to  suggest  itself  by  the  laws  of  equity  and  juBtice;  they  are  educational 
matters. 

I  have  been  paying  these  high  duties  ever  since  1909  without  being  able  to  obtain 
redress. 

If  you  can  do  anything  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  this  respect,  I  shall 
feel  obliged. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear  now,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  situation  better. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Rebman  Co., 

Francis  J.  Rebman,  President. 

PHOTOGELATIN  PRINTS. 

BRIEF  OF  CAMPBELL  ABT  CO.,  ELIZABETH,  V.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts  relative  to  the  products  of  the  photogelatin 
printing  process  as  affected  by  the  tariff.  Schedule  M. 

There  are  only  about  a  dozen  photogelatin  printing  plants  in  this  country,  employ- 
ing in  the  aggregate  something  like  50  power  presses  (all  of  which  have  to  be  imported 
on  a  45  per  cent  duty)  and  doing  but  little  over  $1,000,000  business.  I  am  asked  to 
represent  here  the  majority  of  these  concerns,  namely,  The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn; 
Meriden  Gravure  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Chicago  Photogravure  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Illustrated  Postal  Card  &  Novelty  Co..  New  York;  The  Artogravure  Co.,  Hohoken, 
N.  J.;  Kramer  Art  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Onio;  Louis  Winkler,  New  York;  Taber- Prang 
Art  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Photogravure  &  Color  Co.,  New  York;  The  Ullmiin 
Manufactunng  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Campbell  Art  Co.,  my  own  company,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.    Their  letters  are  attached  to  my  brief. 

All  we  desire  to  do  is  to  lay  before  you  a  plain  and  brief  statement  of  factii.  and 
without  legal  counsel  or  the  importuning  of  our  various  Senators  and  Representatives, 
to  leave  the  matter  to  your  good  judgment  and  decision. 

The  photogelatin  process  is  particularly  adapted  to  small  runs  of  work  requiring 
careful  execution  in  the  reproduction  of  art  pictures,  book  illustrations,  the  finer 
grades  of  poflt  cards,  and  the  like.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  fine  art,  and  the  work 
turned  out  by  it  is  a  luxury.  The  process  is  very  slow,  about  500  sheets  per  day  for 
one  press,  as  a<^n8t  from  3,000  to  12,000  per  day  from  a  type  or  lithographic  press. 
The  cost  of  the  work,  especially  as  a  fine  ^^e  ol  paper  must  be  used,  is  correspond- 
inc^ly  large.  The  process  has  been  in  vogue  in  tiiis  country  for  over  40  years,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  called  an  ''infant  industry;"  it  might  be  better  deecribed  as  t 
dwarf.  Until  1909  the  product  of  the  photogelatin  press  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  tariff,  and  the  only  duty  levied  on  its  miportation  was  25  per  cent,  under  the 

general  classification  of  "printed  matter."  Especially  in  the  form  of  post  cards  there 
ave  been  large  importations  of  photogelatin  printed  matter,  and  on  account  of  the 
great  disparity  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  here  and  abroad  the  foreign  cards  have 
been  and  are  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  this  country,  the  majority  of  them 
bearing  the  imprint  "Made  in  Germany,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  dight 
additional  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  was  written  into  the  tariff  in  1909.  We  were 
hopeful  that  hereafter  we  would  nnd  ourselves  on  an  even  keel  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  get  our  share  of  this  growing  post  card  business,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  but  the  results  have  not  shown  thu.  During  the  past  four  years  only  about 
40  pre  prs  have  been  imported.  During  that  time  my  own  company  has  found  it 
impossible  to  make  any  potit  cards  whatever  in  competition  with  manufactureCB  h«r9 
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and  abroad.  A  few  in  this  country  have,  however,  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  a  very 
onall  profit.  We  realize  that  it  would  be  futile  to  ask  for  a  higher  duty  on  photo- 
gelatin  printed  matter  at  this  time,  although  we  firmly  believe  that  the  concfitioas 
and  the  ^ts  warrant  it;  but  we  do  ask  that  the  present  rate  be  not  reduced  and  that 
a  careful  examination  be  made  of  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  materials  here  and 
abroad  in  justification  of  this  request.  I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  cost  of 
materials  and  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1908  to  the  different  classes  of  employees 
engaged  in  this  business  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  wages 
and  the  cost  of  materials  have  advanced  about  20  per  cent  both  here  and  abroad. 
AnBiiming  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  supplied  your  committee  with  its  findings  in 
reUtion  to  this  item  of  the  tariffs  I  am  confiaent  you  will  find  my  table  accurate  and 
conservative. 


LABOR. 

Pbotof^rapher per  weok 

Rttoueber do.. 

Plate  maker do.. 

Printer do.. 

Feeders. do.. 

Other  handling  and  finishing  (by  women  and  girls). 

Hand  coloring  (average  wage) 

MATERIAL.^. 

Paper per  pound 

Gelatin do.. 

Ink do.. 


Germany. 


18.00 
5.00-6.00 
6.00-8,00 
7. 00-9. 00 
1.60-2.00 

2.00-4.00 


.06 
.60 
.50 


United 
States. 


125.00 

15.00-25.00 

20.00-30.00 

18.00-25.00 

3.00-  6.00 

8.00-12.00 


.13 

.95-  1.25 

.05 


The  exports  of  photogelatin  work  from  this  country  are  probably  less  than  10,000 
per  annum  and  confined  chiefly  to  reproductions  of  exclusively  copyrighted  pictures, 

fx>tected  under  the  international  copyright  law.  The  home  market  is  our  only  field 
have  been  unable  on  short  notice  to  learn  what  the  importations  amount  to  at  thib 
time;  but  in  1907  diey  were,  in  post  cards  alone,  $350,000  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  $150,000  more  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
porta  ol  entry,  without  counting  art  pictures,  catalogues,  and  other  photogelatin 
printed  matter;  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  present  importations  are  no  leFS 
than  then  and  amoimt  to  about  as  much  as  the  entire  output  of  the  photogelatin 
plant?  ill  the  United  States. 

In  Germany  huge  factories,  operating  20  or  more  power  presses  each,  are  running 
from  10  to  14  hours  a  day  and  employing  thousands  of  people;  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  same  is  true  of  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  The  United  States  is 
(heir  very  best  customer,  and  tney  also  practically  have  the  entire  trade  of  South 
America,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  foreign  market  and  are 
being  crowded  out  of  our  own. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  submitted  to  me  by  the  Albertype  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
oldest  concerns  in  the  country:  "The  wages  in  our  line  average  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  as  hi^  as  in  Germany — especially  when  the  German  system  of  four  years  ap- 
prenticeship is  taken  into  calculation.  Photogelatin  view  cards  have  for  years  been 
made  at  6  marks  or  $1.44  per  1,000  of  a  subject.  When  the  preparatory  work,  packing, 
and  sundry  expenses  are  considered,  we  can  not  compete  at  double  the  rate.  This 
ratio  applies  equally  to  other  work  that  is  usually  done  bv  the  photogelatin  process." 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  onljr  important  orders  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers can  hope  to  secure  is  when  immediate  deliveries  are  required  or  when  we 
hinish  exclusive,  copyrighted  subjects  ourselves.  In  the  production  oUiand -colored 
post  cards  we  are  still  worse  off,  as  they  involve  more  cheap  labor,  and  there  is  a 
etrong  impression  that  many  of  Uiese,  especially  photogelatin  cards  printed  in  three 
coIoTB,  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry  under  the  classification  of  "lithographs," 
"chromoe,"  etc.,  at  a  low  rate  per  pound,  which  brings  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity. 
Mv  own  company  is  less  interested  in  post  cards  than  in  the  other  features  of  photo- 
gelatin work,  such  as  book  illustrations,  catalogues,  and  the  reproduction  of  art 
pictures.  Some  of  these  products  are  required  by  the  departments  of  the  Government 
nere  and  called  for  in  their  specifications,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  that  peculiarly 
American  institution,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  getting  at  least  a  part  of  its 
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book  illustrations  from  abroad,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  product  being 
superior,  you  can  see  how  we  are  placed.    We  do  not  ask  for  a  monopoly;  we  do  not 
expect  to  get  any  foreign  business;  we  do  not  even  ask  for  any  advantage  over  our 
alien  competitors  in  our  own  country;  but  we  would  like  to  have,  for  ouraelves  and 
for  the  workmen  we  employ,  the  privilege  and  the  opportimity  of  competing  with 
them  on  even  terms,  which  I  assimie  is  one  of  the  designs  and  objects  of  the  tariff; 
and  we  court  the  most  careful  scrutiny  into  the  matter  to  see  whether  we  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  put  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  our  competitors  abroad  under  the 
tariff  now  prevailing.    Moreover,  there  is  another  active  and  sleepless  factor  operat- 
ing apiainst  us  continually  and  at  this  very  moment,  namely,  the  importers  of  photo- 
gelatin  products,  who  are  naturally  more  interested  in  burring  their  goods  cheaply 
than  is  sustaining  any  home  industry.    I  beg  that  you  will  carefully  weigh  their 
arguments  in  the  oalance  with  our  own  and  that  our  interests,  though  comparatively 
small,  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  final  analysis.    I  attach  hereto  copy  ot  a  charac- 
teristic circular  letter  from  a  German  house  manufacturing  high-grade  post  cards, 
which  they  have  mailed  from  Dresden  to  all  the  small  post-card  dealers  in  this  country. 
Accompanying  this  you  will  find  their  catalogue  and  price  list,  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  text  of  their  letter.    In  this  connection  please  note  the  letter,  also  attached 
to  this  exhibit,  from  the  Albertype  Co.  of  Brooklyn. 

In  consideration  of  this  matter  photogravures  and  photogelatin  products  should  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  and  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  they  should  never  be 
confused  with  half  tones,  zinc  etchings,  lithographs,  three-color  work,  or  other  cheap 
and  rapid  processes.  Like  the  photogelatin  process,  the  photogravure  process  is 
adaptable  only  to  high-class  art  work,  and  in  the  evolution  of  ousiness  it  has  met  with 
the  same  difficulties  rec^arding  competition  from  abroad.  The  photogravure  output 
in  this  country,  markea  samples  of  which  accompany  this  brief,  has  been  narrowed 
to  about  half  a  dozen  concerns  of  anv  importance  and  solely  to  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  auty  on  Japanese  vellum,  Holland,  Italian  hand- 
made and  some  other  foreign-made  papers  being  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product;  and  the  duty  on  certain  inks  and  materials,  which  can  not  be  made  in 
this  country,  but  which  are  necessary  in  the  turning  out  of  photogravure  work,  being 
very  high  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  the  finished  product,  the  photogravure  makere 
in  this  coimtrjr  are  hit  both  ways.  For  instance,  tne  duty  on  blankets  for  a  photo- 
gravure press  is  about  $4  per  yard;  whereas  in  England  the  total  cost  per  j^ird  is 
about  $3.50.  The  photogravure  samples  herewith  are,  as  usual,  on  imported  paper 
carrving  a  high  duty,  and  the  best  quality  of  photogelatin  work  also  requires  equally 
good  paper.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  photogravure  and  photogcHatin  samples 
you  will  note  how  kindred  the  processes  and  the  results  are  although  the  photogravure 
IS  much  more  rapid  than  the  photogelatin  process. 

Under  the  prevailiag  conditions,  if  Mr.  Morgan  or  some  patron  of  the  arts  d«eires 
to  publish  a  very  fine  catalogue,  or  if  American  artists  desire  high  grade  reproductions 
of  their  work,  they  can  save  money  by  going  abroad  for  them,  the  finished  work  cominjg 
in  at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  separate  materials  or  component  parts.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  printing  presses.  The  duty  on  photogelatin  work,  other  than  post  canis, 
is  25  per  cent,  but  the  duty  on  a  photogelatm  press,  none  being  made  in  this  country, 
is  45  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  photogelatin  and  photogravure  prints,  of  all  clasees 
other  than  post  cards,  could  be  made  45  per  cent,  the  same  as  on  the  press  that  prints 
them,  this  line  of  business  would  be  materially  aided  and  without  lose  of  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  16, 1908,  as  a  member  of  the  then  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, you  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  photogelatin  industry  in  this  counti^  could  con- 
trol 50  per  cent  of  the  business  if  we  got  what  we  asked  for  them,  and  I  said  I  thou^t 
we  could ;  but  we  did  not  ^t  all  that  we  asked  for  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  control 
50  per  cent  of  this  competitive  business  since  that  time;  no,  nor  25  per  cent  of  it.  As 
this  has  not  been  due  to  lack  of  diligence  on  our  part,  I  ask  that  consideration  be  given 
to  this  four-year  practical  test,  and  that,  irrespective  of  any  duty  that  has  prevailed, 
vou  give  us  exactly  what  we  are  entitled  to,  to  equalize  the  cost  of  labor  and  material 
nere  and  in  forei^  countries,  with  a  reasonable  profit  added,  if  in  your  wisdom  you 
think  we  are  entitled  to  a  profit  on  oiir  invested  capital.  Moreover,  I  ask  that  this 
dainty  and  beautiful  process  Which  is  in  itself  invaluable  for  fine  reproductions  of  art 
pictures,  drawings. and  natural  objects,  be  not  discouraged.  I  attach  to  my  brief 
samples  (on  file)  snowing  its  educational  value  in  schools  and  seats  of  learning,  the 
finesness  of  its  execution,  its  utilitv  to  the  Government  itself,  and  its  importance,  not 
only  to  those  engaged  in  the  work,  but  also  to  those  who  make  use  of  it. 

Arthur  F.  Ricb,  Pruident. 
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New  York,  January  f 7, 191S, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wsakington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  further  evidence  of  a  proposed  attempt  by  certain  important 
foreign  manufacturers  of  poet  card«  (concerning  wnich  I  recently  wrote  you)  to  monopo- 
lize at  any  cost  the  post-card  business  in  this  country  and  South  America,  I  inclose 
herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Witteman,  of  the  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  which  bears 
closely  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Witteman  is  a  highly  reputable  man  and  his  statement 
merely  corroborates  the  information  I  already  had,  and  more  of  which  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  secure  and  transmit  to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Campbell  Art  Co. 

Arthur  F.  Rice, 

President. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  25, 1913. 
Mr.  Arthtth  F.  Rice, 

Campbell  Art  Co.,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rice:  Your  kind  letter  has  spurred  my  memory,  and  I  have  obtained 
this  information  from  one  of  my  printers,  Mr.  Herman  Rudelt,  residence  320  Irving 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  had  lived  and  worked  in  Berlin  (Germany)  and  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Pankhurst,  the  American  representative  of  the  lately  formed  post- 
can!  trust,  the  Excelsior  Postcard  Co.  (Ltd.),  Berlin,  Hugo  Deyhle,  president. 

The  following  photo-gelatine  printing  firms  were  incorjjorated  into  it:  Gebrueder 
Deyhle,  Berlin  C,  17  gelatine  presses;  Dr.  Trenkler,  Leipzig,  12  gelatine  presses, 
With.  Hoffmann,  Dresden,  13  gelatine  presses. 

They  jointly  o^ti  a  printing-ink  factory  and  paper  mill.  They  have  lowered  the 
price  of  a  thousand  gelatine  post  cards  in  one  color  to  5  marks  ($1.20)  per  1,000  cards. 
Their  representative,  Mr.  Pankhurst,  and  several  of  his  men  are  traveling  in  the  United 
States  to  collect  orders  for  view  and  other  post  cards,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  market  at  almost  any  price. 

Mr.  Pankhurst  has  thus  expressed  himself  toward  Mr.  Rudelt,  and  the  latter  will 
testify  to  it. 

The  Excelsior  Postcard  Co.'s  domicile  in  New  York  is  not  known  to  me,  but  post 
f-ards  with  their  trade-mark  are  plentiful  here.  The  inclosed  "Woman's  Hospital, 
Xew  York  "  card  (on  file)  appears  to  be  of  their  make,  with  the  American  News  Co.'s 
initials  in  the  clover  leaf. 

The  tnist's  president,  Commercienrath  Deyhle,  is  said  to  be  a  millionaire,  and  the 
other  two  concerns  are  of  old  standing  and  financially  powerful.  They  will  no  doubt 
nit  below  the  5  marks  for  large  export,  and  employ  otner  insidious  methods  to  break 
us  or  the  hated  tariff  barrier. 

One  of  these  is  to  bring  in  postcards  without  the  obligat<jry  imprint  "Made  in  Ger- 
many." The  inclosed  card  (on  file)  of  "(^lilo  Falls,  Columbia  River,"  was  sold  by  a 
Los  Angeles  house,  Newman  or  Rieder.  It  is  unquestionably  of  German  make  and  had 
escaped  cloee  scrutiny  when  entered  at  some  American  port,  if  it  did  not  come  by  way 
of  Canada. 

If  it  was  deemed  necessary,  Mr.  Rudelt  would  make  a  sworn  affidavit  or  appear  as  a 
witness  in  Washington. 

What  more  do  you  wish  me  to  find  out? 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  WrrrEMAN. 

PETITION    OF    PHOTOGEIATINE    WORKERS'    UNION    OF 

AMERICA. 

New  York,  January,  1913. 
The  CoMMrrTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

HouM  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  CsArRMAN  and  Gentlemen:  We,  the  oflBcers  and  members  of  The  Photo- 
gelatine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body,  and 
enter  our  plea  for,  at  least,  the  retention  of  the  present  impor  >  tariff  on  post  cards  and 
art  reproductions  produced  by  the  photogelatine  process  ol  printing  as  provided  for  in 
paragraph  416,  Schedule  M,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

While  we  desire  that  this  present  tariff  be  retained,  still  we  fe^l  justified  in  calling 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  over  the  present  tan;,  would  be  very  de- 
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sirable  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us  who  are  actively  engaged  in  this  line  of  work, 
because  we  fully  realize  that  our  industry,  even  under  the  present  fairly  good  tariff 
rc^B^Tflation,  can  not  be  fully  developed  to  the  extent  it  deserves,  nor  that  it  offers 
sufficient  incentive  for  a  proper  investment  of  American  capital. 

Previous  to  the  year  1909,  when  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  this  industry  was 
practically  unknown  in  diis  countrv  because  of  its  imdeveloped  condition,  due  to  its 
unprofitable  nature,  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete, 
in  price,  with  the  products  of  foreign  photogelatine  establishments,  who  were  able  to 
enter  their  goods  here  practically  duty  free. 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  gentlemen  connected  with  American  photogelatine 
establif^tunents,  who  had  installed  expensive  plants  for  producing  this  work,  the 
present  tariff  was  placed  on  foreign  work  of  this  kind. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  tariff  act  of  1909  only  provided  for  the  slight  increase  of  15 
cents  per  pound  over  and  above  the  usual  old  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  views 
of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States,  yet  para- 
graph 415  provided  only  3  cents  per  pound,  besides  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on 
all  other  articles  printed  by  the  pnotogelatine  process  not  specified  in  paragraph  416. 
We  therefore  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  unspecified  articles 
imported  are  reproductions  of  portraits,  water  colors,  oil  paintings,  ana  dedgns  which 
could  be  print^  in  the  United  States  if  an  increase  of  tariff  on  these  articles  could 
be  made. 

Notwithstanding  this  drawback  on  our  industry,  the  small  tariff  increase  brought 
about  by  paragraph  416  has  shown  beneficial  results,  which  were  immediately  appa- 
rent, and  whicn,  to  a  very  large  extent,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  substantial  develop- 
ment of  our  industry,  both  artistically  and  financially.  We  feel  safe,  therefore,  to 
venture  the  prediction  that  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff,  or,  better  stiU,  an  in- 
creased tarin,  will  fiulher  develop  and  enlarge  this  industry,  and  that  too  without 
in  the  least  imposinj^  any  additional  financial  burden  upon  the  American  consumer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  rather  promote  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  absolutely  no  benefit 
to  any  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  five  or  six  joobing  importers,  wno  purchase 
their  goods  in  the  European  markets  at  a  price  at  least  200  per  cent  lower  tnan  they 
can  be  produced  here  imder  the  most  favorable  conditions.  In  spite  of  Uiis,  and  the 
practically  duty-free  entry  here,  they  have  not  in  the  past,  nor  can  they  be  expected 
to  in  the  future,  reduce  their  selling  price  to  the  actual  consumer,  nor  do  they  in  any 
way  contribute  to  our  American  industrial  and  economic  prosperity  and  weltiire. 

In  order  to  show  that  even  the  slight  increase  made  in  the  present  tariff  law,  over  the 
previous  ones,  has  been  a  direct  benefit  to  our  industry,  we  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  since  1909  there  have  been  seven  new  plants  established  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  them  of  considerable  proportions,  employing  many  skilled  American 
artisans.  Prior  to  1909  there  was  approximately  25  power  presses  installed  and  nin- 
ning  in  this  country.  Since  1909  there  have  been  imported  into  the  Urited  States 
26  additional  power  presses,  all  of  which  are  now  in  full  operation,  thereby  giving 
employment  to  a  lai^e  number  of  our  members. 

The  introduction  of  these  additional  new  presses  and  the  establishment  of  the 
above-mentioned  new  establishments  in  the  past  three  years  shows  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  over  a  period  of  35  years  prior  to  1909.  On  this  basis  of  progress  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  retention  of  the  present,  or  an  increased,  tajin  will  produce  the 
proper  results  and  place  our  industry  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  If  three  vears  of 
only  fairly  favorable  tariff  legislation  can  produce  the  above  results,  it  conclusively 
shows  that  a  continuance  of  tne  present  tariff  is  not  only  desirable  but  it  appears  to 
be  an  imparative  duty  to  continue  and  if  possible  to  increase  it. 

In  addition  to  this  we  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  further  protec- 
tion of  our  industry  against  unfair  European  competition  will  op^i  up  o^er  exten- 
sive fields  of  American  industrial  activity,  now  absolutely  dormant  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  or  depend  on  our  industry.  For  instance,  the  important  item  of  our  printing 
machinery,  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  import  from  Germany,  paying  a  45  per  cent 
import  duty  thereon.  If  our  industry  receives  the  proper  protection  from  UongresB 
through  an  increased  tariff  on  our  products,  it  must  logically  follow  that  the  American 
printing  press  manufacturers,  because  of  our  increased  demands,  will  very  soon  find 
It  necessary  and  profitable  to  install  plants  for  building  presses  for  our  process  of 
printing.  They  no  doubt  would  produce  an  article  far  superior  to  that  whicn  we  now 
are  compelled  to  import  from  uennany,  in  that  they  will  embody  improvements 
necessary  to  our  peculiar  American  conditions,  and  build  according  to  American  ideas 
and  requirements. 
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Ameiican  piintiiig-preaB  manufacturera  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  thouffht  it 
worth  while  to  construct  printing  machinery  for  our  process  Decauae  of  there  Being 
no  suhstantial  demand  for  them  in  this  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  photo^latine 
process  b^ng  an  undeveloped  proposition.  Once  Uiese  imfavorable  conditions  are 
removed  American  printing -press  manufacturers  will  be  ready  to  supply  all  our  neces- 
auy  machinerv,  thereby  adain^  to  the  industrial  advancement  of  our  country. 

All  that  we  have  said  above  m  reference  to  printing  machinery  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  of  our  other  necessarv  appliances  and  materials,  such  as  glass  plates,  inks, 
paper,  and  chemicals,  all  of  which  are  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature,  differing  in 
vaany  esBentials  from  the  ordinary  articles  generally  used  in  Uthograpny  and  type 
printing.  These  materials  we  are  now,  in  large  part,  compelled  to  import  from 
Europe,  there  being  an  insufficient  demand  here  to  warrant  their  manufacture. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  yoiur  attention 
to  the  matters  here  enumerated  and  frankly  stating  what  we  know  to  be  self-evident 
facts,  matters  on  which  we  have  personal  Imowledge. 

In  conclusion,  we  as  a  body  of  American  citizens  whose  material  welfare  depends 
80  much  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  industry,  do  most  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully request  that  you  assist  us  in  our  endeavor  to  preserve  and  extend  the  interests 
and  weluure  of  our  craft  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  uphold  the  hij^h  ideals 
of  American  citizenship  and  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  as  citizens  of 
these  United  States. 

Edw.  J.  Fuller, 
Freaident  The  PhotogeUUine  Workers*  Union  of  America, 

Andrew  R.  Savastanos, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Tariff  Revtsian, 

Puacxaph417. 

Photogiaph,   autograph,    tczap,   post-card,   and  postage   stamp  albums, 
wholly  or  partly  manwfactnred,  thizty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paiagiaph  418. 

All  boxes  made  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  paper  or  papier-mache,  if  cov- 
ered with  surface-coated  paper,  forty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PAPER  BOXES. 

TESTIMOFT  OF  H.  A.  CBOFTS« 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cbofts.  Mr.  Chauman  and  your  honorable  committee,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  but  I  speak  to  you  as  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Box  MakerS;  and  also  as  a  box  maker. 

I  wish  to  give  you  just  a  few  figures,  in  round  numbers,  which  I 
can  not  verify  as  being  accurate,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  business,  and  our  sales.  There  is,  approximately,  $10,000,000 
invested  in  the  box  business.  That  has  reference  only  to  stiff  or 
made-up  boxes  manufactured  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
classifications  of  boxes — paper  boxes,  folding  boxes,  fiber  boxes, 
and  the  ordinary  box  known  as  the  made-up  box. 

I  wish  to  dwell  just  one  moment  on  the  matter  of  cost.  These  are 
excess  costs  of  labor  on  domestic  goods  over  foreign,  as  taken  from  the 
statements  of  the  paper  manufacturers :  To  protect  the  extra  cost  on 
white  flint  paper  at  39  cents,  the  present  duty  provides  $1.35.  To 
protect  39  cents  on  colored  flint  paper  the  present  duty  is  $1.  To 
protect  62  cents  on  embossed  papers  there  is  a  duty  of  $2.10.  To 
protect  40  cents  on  metal-coated  papers  there  is  a  duty  of  $1.28. 

Now,  all  we  box  makers  ask  is  what  is  fair.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  that  there  shall  be  a  duty  on  these  papers  that  will  protect 
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the  manufacturers  in  this  country  equal  to  the  extra  labor  expense 
they  are  put  to,  but  we  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced  in  that 
proportion. 

The  matter  was  touched  upon  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men appearing  before  you,  who  is  not  here  now,  as  to  duty  on 
paper  boxes.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  we  are  satisfied, 
and  perfectly  satisfied,  to  have  the  duty  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  on  paper  boxes. 

That  is  all,  I  believe  I  have  to  say. 

Paragraph  419. 

Plasring  cards,  in  packs  not  exceeding  fifty-four  cards  and  at  a  Uke  rate 
for  any  number  in  excess,  ten  cents  per  pack  and  twenty  per  centom  ad 
▼alorem. 

PLAYING   CARDS. 

STATEMEITT  OF  RTJSSELL  PLATDTQ  CARD  CO.,  IfEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

Nbw  York,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Wasningtonf  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  the  duty  on  playing  cards  in  packs  not 
exceeding  54  cards  was  reduced  from  the  former  duty  of  50  cents  per  pack  to  10  cents 
per  pack  and  2Q  per  gent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  same  bill  in  August,  1894,  and  interal 
revenue  tax  of  2  cents  per  pack  was  placed  on  playing  cards  in  the  United  states.  The 
playing  cud  industry  has  been  operating  under  this  duty  and  under  this  internal- 
revenue  tax  ever  since. 

The  industry  is  a  small  one,  the  total  annual  sales  being  less  than  $3,000,000  after 
paying  the  internal-revenue  tax.  The  average  net  price  per  pack  received  by  the 
manuSurturer  is  about  8  or  8}  cents  per  pack,  so  that  the  internal  revenue  tax  of  2  cents 
is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  net  price  received  by  the  nuuiufacturer. 

When  the  tax  was  put  on  in  1894  it  took  the  industry  some  time  to  get  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions.  Its  growth  from  that  date  to  this  has  on  an  average  annually  increased 
between  5  and  5^  per  cent.  The  industry  is  such  a  limited  luxury  and  such  a  peculiar 
one  that  the  interest  of  playing  card  users  readily  changes  from  one  game  to  another, 
without  increasing  the  consumption. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  manufacture  of  pla3dng  cards  is  mostly  special  and 
useless  for  any  oUier  purpose .  The  labor  employed  is  of  special  nature,  requuing  yean 
of  training  to  become  skilled,  and  the  industry  thereby  affords  constant  and  steady 
employment  to  such  labor,  the  average  wage  rate  being  even  higher  than  the  union 
rate.  Labor  (printing  and  litho^ph)  in  the  leading  foreign  countries  averages  about 
one-third  of  wnat  it  is  here  in  this  country,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  copy  us  closely  in  manufacture,  and  even  literally  copy 
our  desifiiis  on  the  faces  and  backs.  Our  export  business  is  very  limited,  because 
Russia,  France,  and  other  coimtries  prohibit  the  importation  of  cards  altogether  on 
account  of  the  industry  being  a  Government  monopoly  in  those  countries.  Again, 
Ouiada,  England  and  its  colonies  discriminate  a^iainst  us. 

The  whole  industry  in  this  country  has  not  vielded  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
We  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  If  the  duty  were  lower,  we 
would  have  no  recourse  against  their  product  brought  to  this  countrv  miitating  ours,  so 
that  our  equipment,  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  would  have  to  lie  idle,  the  people 
would  be  out  of  employment,  and  our  stockholders'  investment  would  be  practically 
limited  in  value  to  what  they  could  ^t  out  of  the  land  and  buildings. 

All  of  these  matters  are  subject  to  mvestigation  and  proof  {  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  without  change. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Bbnj.  Rosenthal,  Fresideni. 
Russell  Playing  Card  Co. 
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A.  DOUOHEBTT,   ITEW   TOBK    CITT,    WHITE    COVCEBHIKG 

PIATOTG   CABD  IHDUSTBT. 

New  York,  January  i7, 191S. 
Hod.  Oscab  W.  Undbswood, 

Chairnum  CommiUee  on  Waps  and  Meam, 

House  of  Repre$entatiV€$j  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  In  the  Wilaon  tariff  of  1894,  the  duty  on  playing  cards  in  packs  not 
exceeding  54  cards  was  reduced  from  the  former  duty  of  50  cents  per  pack  to  10  cents 
per  pack  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  same  bill  in  August,  1894,  the  inter- 
nal revenue  tax  of  2  cents  per  nack  was  placed  on  plaving  cards  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  playing-card  industry  nasoeen  operating  under  this  duty  and  under  this  internal- 
revenue  tax  ever  since. 

The  industry  is  a  small  one,  the  total  sales  being  less  than  $3,000,000  after  paying  the 
internal-revenue  tax.  The  average  net  price  per  pack  received  by  the  manufacturer 
is  about  8  or  8^  cents  per  pack,  so  that  the  internal-revenue  tax  of  2  cents  is  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  net  price  received  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  the  tax  was  put  on  in  1894,  it  took  the  industry  some  time  to  get  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions.  Its  growth  from  that  date  to  this  has  on  an  average  annually  increased 
between  5  and  5)  per  cent.  The  industry  is  such  a  limited  luxury  and  such  a  peculiar 
one  that  the  interest  of  playing  card  users  readily  changes  from  one  game  to  another 
without  increasing  the  consumption. 

The  machinery  required  in  tne  manufacture  of  pla^ring  cards  is  mostly  special,  and 
useless  for  any  other  purpose.  The  labor  emi>loyed  is  of  a  special  natiu^,  requiring 
years  of  training  to  become  skilled,  and  the  industry  thereby  affords  constant  and 
steady  employment  to  such  labor,  the  average  wage  rate  being  even  higher  than  the 
union  rate.  Labor  (printinj^  and  lithograph)  in  the  leading  foreign  countries  averages 
about  one-third  of  wnat  it  is  here  in  mis  country,  so  that  it  would  be  impsosible  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  copy  us  closely  in  manu&tcture^  and  even  literally  copy 
our  desings  on  the  faces  and  backs.  Our  export  business  is  very  limited,  because 
Russia,  fiance,^  and  other  coutries  prohibit  the  importation  of  cards  altogether  on 
account  of  the  industry  being  a  Government  monopoly  in  those  countries,  and  then 
Canada,  England,  and  its  colonies  discriminate  against  us. 

The  whole  industry  in  this  country  has  not  yielded  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
We  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  If  the  duty  were  lower,  we 
would  have  no  recourse  against  their  product  in  this  country  imitating  ours,  so  that 
our  equipment,  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  would  have  to  lie  idle,  our  people  would 
be  out  01  employment ,  and  our  stocknolaers'  investment  would  be  practically  limited 
in  value  to  what  they  would  ^t  out  of  the  land  and  buildiuKs. 

AU  of  these  matters  are  suject  to  investigation,  and  proof,  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  wiU  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  without  change. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  DOUQHEBTT. 

John  H.  Pbatt,  Secretary. 

BXIEF  OF  THE   TJITITED   STATES   PLATING   CARD   CO.,   CIH- 

CIESfATI.  OHIO,  ET  AL. 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co., 

Cincif\nati,  January  10,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscab  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  In  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  the  duty  on  playing  cards  in  packs 
not  exceeding  54  cards  was  reduced  from  the  former  duty  of  50  cents  per  pack 
to  10  cents  per  pack  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  same  bill  in 
August,  1^,  the  internal-revenue  tax  of  2  cents  per  pack  was  placed  on  playing 
cards  in  the  United  States.  The  playing-card  industry  has  been  operating  under 
this  duty  and  under  this  Internal-revenue  tax  ever  since. 

The  industry  is  a  small  one,  the  total  sales  being  less  than  $3,000,000,  after 
paying  the  Internal-revenue  tax.    The  average  net  price  per  pack  received  by 
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the  manufacturer  is  about  8  cents  or  8}  cents  per  pack,  so  that  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  of  2  cents  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  net  price  received  by  the 
manufacturer. 

When  the  tax  was  put  on  in  1894  it  took  the  industry  some  time  to  get  ad- 
Justed  to  the  new  conditions.  Its  growth  from  that  date  to  this  has,  on  an  aver- 
age, annually  increased  between  5  per  cent  and  5i  per  cent  The  industry  la 
such  a  limited  luxury  and  such  a  peculiar  one  that  the  interest  of  playing-oEird 
users  readily  changes  from  one  game  to  another  without  increashig  the  con- 
sumption. 

The  machinery  required  in  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  is  mostly  special 
and  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  The  labor  employed  is  of  a  special  nature, 
requiring  years  of  training  to  become  skilled,  and  the  industry  thereby  affords 
constant  and  steady  employment  to  such  labor,  the  average  wage  rate  being 
even  higher  than  the  union  rate.  Labor  (printing  and  lithograph)  in  the  lead- 
ing foreign  countries  averages  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  here  in  this  country, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  copy  us  closely  in  manufacture  and  even  literally 
copy  our  designs  on  the  faces  and  backs.  Our  export  business  is  very  limited, 
because  Russia,  France,  and  other  countries  prohibit  the  importation  of  cards 
altogether,  on  account  of  the  industry  being  a  Qovemment  monopoly  in  those 
countries,  and  then  Canada,  ESngland,  and  its  colonies  discriminate  against  os. 

The  whole  industry  in  this  countiy  has  not  yielded  6  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment We  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Burope.  If  the  duty  were 
lower,  we  would  have  no  recourse  against  their  product  in  this  country  Imi- 
tating ours,  so  that  our  equipment  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  would  have 
to  lie  idle,  our  people  would  be  out  of  employment  and  our  stockholders'  invest- 
ment would  be  practically  limited  in  value  to  what  they  would  get  out  of  the 
jand  and  buildinga 

All  of  these  matters  are  subject  to  investigation  and  proof,  and  we  sincerely 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  industry  will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  without 
change. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  United  States  Plating  Card  Co. 
John  O.  Bnwake,  PrcHdent, 
Standabd  Plating  Gabd  Go., 
By  B.  O.  Hawkes,  President. 
^  Kalamazoo  Plating  Gabd  Go^ 

ByG.  E.  Baldwin,  President. 

American  Plating  Gaud  Go., 
By  W.  H.  Longlet,  Secretary. 

P  .RAOSAPH  420. 

Mannfactores  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  la  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  fhirty-flve  per  oentun 
ad  valorem. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  on  Schedule  M« 


Schedule  N, 
SUNDRIES. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  29  and  SO,  191S, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
in  the  chair. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Kitchin,  James, 
Rainej,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Peters,  Palmer,  Payne,  Hill, 
Pordney,  and  Longworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

PASAOBAPH  421. 

Beads  and  apangles  of  aU  kinds,  including  imitation  pearl  beads,  not 
threaded  or  stning,  or  stmng  loosely  on  thread  for  facility  in  transportation 
only,  fhirty-fllTe  per  centam  ad  ▼alorem;  fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces, 
embroideries,  galloons,  wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings,  curtains, 
fMnges,  and  other  articles  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
whoUy  or  in  chief  Talue  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin, 
metal,  or  other  material,  bnt  not  in  part  of  wool,  sixty  per  centnm  ad  valorem : 
Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valne  of  beads  or  . 
spangles  made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  shaU  pay 
duty  at  a  less  rate  than  is  imposed  in  any  paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such 
articles  wifhont  snch  beads  or  spangles. 

BEADS    AND    SPANGLES. 

BSIEF  OF  JULIirS  LOEWENTHAL  ft  CO.,  OH   BEHALF  OF   IH- 

POBTEBS  OF  DRESS  TBIMMIHGS. 

[In  re  change  in  phraseology  of  paragraph  421  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.] 

New  York,  Fehruxxry  10,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undeewood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HouM  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sir:  The  object  of  this  brief  is  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
piovisions  in  p&ra^ph  421,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  relate  to  goods 
we  are  interested  in. 

The  first  provision,  covering  trimmings  and  similar  articles  made  wholly  or  chiefly 
of  beads  and  spangles,  reads  as  follows: 

'* Fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  wearing  apparel,  oma- 
laents,  trimmings,  curtains,  fringes,  and  other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or 
paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material,  but  not  in  part  of  wool,  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem." 

We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  pbraseology  oi  rate  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  other  than  to  express  the  hope  that  tne  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  mav 
oe  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  may  appear  wise  to  your  committee  in  keeping  with 
yoor  general  promm  of  tariff  reduction,  as  well  as  with  the  reductions  on  trimmings 
^uch  you  may  decide  upon  under  para&:raphs  179,  349,  383,  402, 405. 

The  provision  in  paragraph  421  in  whicn  we  are  duefly  concerned  is  the  proviso 
WnrinK  ihe  words  just  quoted,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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** Provided,  That  no  article  compoeed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  upaneleB 
made  of  glaes,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  t&an 
is  imposed  in  any  paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such  articles  witnout  such  beads  or 
spangles/' 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  the  confusion  created  bv 
the  proviso,  in  our  briefs  dealing  with  paragraph  179  of  Schedule  0  and  paragraph 
405  of  Sdiediile  L,  respectively,  and  shall  summarize  here  the  difficulties  it  has 
created  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Paragraph  179  provides  that  trimmines  and  similar  articles  ''made  wholly  of  or  in 
chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  oullions,  or  metal  threads''  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  15  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  405  provides  that  the  same  articles  if  made  "wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
yarns,  threads^  filaments,  or  fibers  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk  or  of  artificial  or  imi- 
tation horsehair,"  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Although  the  law  thus  very  clearly  provides  that  only  articles  compoeed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  the  materials  enumerated  shall  pay  the  compound  duties  provided  in 
the  respective  x)aragraph8  just  quoted,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  through  which  most  of  these  goods  coming  into  this  country  are  imported,  has 
ruled  that  imder  the  proviso  of  paragraph  421  trimmings  made  of  chief  value  of 
beads  are  nevertheless  dutiable  at  the  compoimd  rates  of  paragraph  179  or  paragraph 
405  if  they  contain  a  single  thread  of  tinsel  or  artificial  silk. 

As  we  have  shown  by  samples  attached  to  our  briefs  on  paragraph  179  (Schedule  O) 
and  paragraph  405  (Schedule  L),  this  has  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  a  dut^  of  45 
cents  per  pound  not  on  the  weight  of  artificial  silk,  for  which  the  specific  duty  is  sup- 
posed to  compensate  the  domestic  manufacturer,  out  almost  entirely  on  glass  beaois, 
which  constituted  97  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sample  submitted. 

This  is  clearly  against  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  If  it  had  been  their 
intention  to  levy  the  compound  rates  of  15  cents  per  poimd  and  60 per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  45  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively,  irrespective  of  whether  those 
materials  constituted  the  chief  value  of  the  articles  or  not,  paragraphs  179  and  405 
woyld  have  been  worded  accordingly.  This  is  exactly  what  the  law  does  in  the  case  of 
trimmings  containing  wool,  when  it  provides  in  paragraph  383  for  a  compoimd  rate  of 
50  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  trimmings  and  similar  goods  "made 
of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material."  Having  worded,  however,  para- 
graphs 179  and  405  so  as  to  apply  to  goods  made ' '  wholly  or  in  chief  value  "  of  the  mate- 
rials referred  to,  it  could  not  have  meant  that  the  proviso  of  paragraph  421  shall  be 
taken  to  completely  reverse  that  meaning. 

OONTHADICTING   DBCISIONS   UNDER  THE   PBOVI80   OF  PA&AOBAPH  421. 

How  confusing  the  lancfuage  of  theproviso  of  paragraph  421  is  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  that  no  two  bodies  of  customs  omcials  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same.  Thus  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ewing  £  Clancey  the  collector's 
ruling  was  completely  reversed  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  whidi  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  importers  (G.  A.  7303,  T.  D.  32045).  But  when  the  Government 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  board  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
the  latter  rendered  a  decision  reversing  both  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  and  the  ruling  of  the  collector,  and  taking  a  middle  ground,  the  reasons  for 
which  will  be  found  by  your  committee,  if  you  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  in 
the  decision  of  the  court  rendered  May  8, 1912.  (U.  S.  v.  Ewing  &  Clancey,  No.  829, 
T.  D.  32624.) 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH  421. 

But  no  matter  which  interpretation  of  the  proviso  may  be  considered  right,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  provision  of  law  which  lends  itself  to  three  different  intemretationB  bv 
three  bodies  oi  experienced  customs  officials,  including  two  judicial  bodies  which 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  our  customs  laws, 
manifestly  needs  modification,  so  as  to  clearly  mean  but  one  thing.  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  best  way  of  mending  the  confusing  proviso  of  paragraph  421  ia  by 
ending  it. 

Whue  the  suggestion  mayseem  radical  it  offers  the  only  way  out  of  the  legal  muddle 
created  bv  that  proviso.  There  is  not  a  single  i)oint  it  can  legitimately  cover  that  is 
not  already  amply  covered  by  other  paragraphs  in  the  law.  £  verv  material  of  whidi 
trimmings  and  similar  articles  are  made  is  provided  for  in  paragraphs  179  (tinsel  wire). 
349  (cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibers),  382  (wool),  402  (silk),  405  (artificial  silk  and 
artificial  horsehair),  and  421  (beads  or  spangles  of  glass,  paste,  or  metal). 
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In  each  of  these  paragraphs  the  law  clearly  provides  whether  the  duty  is  to  be  applied 
according  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value  or  irrespective  of  the  value  thereof. 
Under  these  conditions  to  retain  the  proviso  in  paragpiph  421  is  equivalent  to  giving 
the  collectors  a  mandate  to  administer  the  provisions  in  the  paragraphs  enumerated  in 
a  sense  the  very  opposite  to  that  in  which  uey  are  clearly  worded. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  wisdom  of  the  following  amendment: 

Fkragraph  421.  Amend  paragraph  421  by  striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  that 
pan^raph.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"'Proviaedj  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles 
made  of  glass,  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  diall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  than 
is  imposed  in  any  paragraph  of  this  section  upon  such  articles  without  such  beads  or 
spangles." 

Respectfully,  Juxjus  Loewenthal  &  Co. 

Also  represent  C.  Willenborg  A  Co.,  Kern  Loewi  &  Mendel,  Ewing  &  Clancey,  L. 
Maul  A  Co.,  Seurdheimer  Bros.,  Royal  Embroidery  Works,  S.  Katz  &  Co.,  B.  Blumen- 
thal  &  Co.,  Case  A  Co.,  Mills  A  Gibb,  Max  Mandel,  G.  Hirsch  &  Son. 

PASAGSAPH  422. 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair, 
Cuba  bark,  or  manila  hemp,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets, 
or  koods,  not  bleacked,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  Valo- 
rem; if  bleacked,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
kats,  bonnets,  and  koods  composed  wkolly  or  in  ckief  valne  of  straw,  ckip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark,  or  manila  kemp,  wketker 
wkolly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  tkirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  tke  terms  "grass" 
and  ''straw"  skall  be  understood  to  mean  tkese  substances  in  their  natural 
loni  and  structure,  and  not  fke  separated  fiber  tkereof . 

STRAW   HATS,  ETC. 

TESTIMONT    OF    MILTOBT    DAMMAITir,    ATTORNEY   AT    LAW, 

IfEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Dammann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  reference  to  paragraph  422,  in  behalf  of  the  Straw 
Groods  Association,  comprised  very  largely  of  manufacturers  of 
men's  straw  hats.  I  appear  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Vanderhoef,  the 
president  of  the  association,  who  was  here  yesterday,  but  was 
taken  sick  with  laryngitis.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
it.  I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he  does.  I  may  be  a  httle  bit  deficient 
in  facts,  but  that  is  going  to  make  me  a  Uttle  bit  shorter,  perhaps, 
dian  Mr.  Vanderhoef  would  have  been,  but  as  it  is  growing  late  I 
do  not  Imagine  that  will  be  a  particularly  discouraging  bit  of  infor- 
mation to  you  gentlemen. 

The  particular  point  that  we  wish  to  attract  this  committee's 
attention  to  is  to  clear  up  and  iron  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  working  out  of  the  paragraph  that  have  developed  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  tendency  of  the  suggestion  we  make  is 
one  which  will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government  and  also  is 
toward  downward  revision. 

If  you  will  observe  the  paraCTaph  you  will  find  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  First,  braids  whicn  go  mto  the  manufacture  of  hats; 
second,  hat  bodies  not  trimmed;  and  third,  trimmed  hat  bodies. 

The  class  of  braids  which  are  enumerated  in  that  particular  para- 
graph are  all  braids  which  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
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States.    There  is  not  a  single  inch  of  braid  mentioned  in  that  large 
group  of  braids  which  is  made  here. 

The  first  suggestion  which  we  make  in  regard  to  braids  is  that  braid 
which  is  composed  of  ramie,  a  vegetable  fiber  made  from  Chinese  grass, 
and  which  is  manufactured  for  the  trade  in  Switzerland,  and  which 
has  come  into  existence  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  is 
only  used  for  the  making  of  hats,  be  placed  in  the  other  group  of  hat 
braids  in  that  particular  paragraph.    It  now  comes  in  under  the 

Earagraph  349  or  yegetable  fibers  at^  50  per  cent.     None  of  it  is  made 
ere,  and  we  suggest  that  it  be  put  in  the  other  group  of  braids. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  not  advocating  putting  ramie  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  it  now  carries  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  substantially;  for  this  particular  reason.  No 
great  Quantity  of  ramie  comes  in. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  very  little  of  it  comes  in  now, 
and  it  bears  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  Suppose  we  put  it  down  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  could  not  the  hat  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
make  their  own  braids  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  They  could  not  manufacture  those  braids  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  manufacture  them  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Dammann.  They  do.  The  industry  has  never  been  developed 
here.  Perhaps  if  ramie  grass  came  in  here  the  industry  could  be 
fostered,  but  up  to  this  point  there  are  none  of  the  braids  of  that 
character  or  of  any  other  character  mentioned  in  that  paragraph 
which  are  made  here. 

We  have  illustrations  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  of  any 
number  of  classes  of  braids,  many  of  which  are  more  expensive  in 
price  than  the  ramie  braid,  which  come  in  at  15  per  cent.  Here  is  a 
chip  biaid,  which  you  will  see  appears  from  a  distance  to  be  about  the 
same.  This  braid,  is  made  from  chips  from  a  particular  tree  largely 
grown  in  Cuba,  and  some  oriental  countries.  These  different  brai(^ 
go  into  women's  hats,  and  if  the  ramie  braid  is  brought  in  under  that 
same  rate  the  women  can  get  a  much  better  hat.     It  is  not  of  any 

E articular  importance  to  us,  because  if  we  pay  more  for  the  braid  we 
ave  got  to  add  it  to  our  cost.  We  think  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  this  braid  would  allow  more  of  it  to  come  in  and  then  it  will  be  a 
revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  to  put  all  the  hat  braids  under  one  group  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  under  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  you  are  willing  to  have  that  rate  left  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Although  none  is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  No,  su:;  there  is  none  produced  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  absolutely  a  revenue  rate! 

Mr.  Dammann.  Purely  a  revenue  rate.  Under  the  braid  paragraph 
last  year  the  importations  amounted  to  something  like  $5,000,000, 
whien  paid  a  httle  over  $800,000  in  revenue  to  the  Tjovemment. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  low  do  you  want  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Just  the  same  as  the  other  braids  in  the  paragraph — 
15  per  cent. 
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Ifr.  Rainey.  How  much  revenue  do  you  think  we  would  get  t 

Mr.  Dammann.  The  whole  paragraph  is  now  15  per  cent.  We 
simply  want  that  included  in  tne  same  group  because  we  think  that 
is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  ramie  braid  now  under  a  separate  paragraph } 

Mr.  Dammann.  No;  it  is  not  specially  proyidecl  for.  It  comes  in 
under  paragraph  349  by  virtue  of  similitude. 

The  second  sug^stion  we  make  is  one  with  regard  to  real  horse- 
hair hats.  Parafi;raph  409  of  the  act  of  1897  did  not  include  braids 
composed  of  reid  horsehair,  cuba  bark,  or  manila  hemp.  Those  braids 
were  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Din^ley  law. 
They  were  added  to  this  paragraph  and  nave  been  coming  m  under 
the  15  per  cent  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  cuba  bark,  manila  hemp, 
and  real  horsehair  were  added  to  the  braid  paragraph,-  Cuba  bark 
and  manila  hemp  were  added  to  Uie  body-hat  paragraph  and  carried 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent ;  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  probably  an 
oversight,  real  horsehair  hats  were  not  included  in  that  second  section 
of  the  act.  From  that  time  on  real  horsehair  hats  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  litigation  in  the  courts,  and  finally  the  customs 
court  of  appeals  held  that  they  should  not  fall  under  paragraph  422 
as  hats,  but  applied  them  as  bemg  more  closely  comparable  to  articles 
composed  of  artificial  horsehair,  reversing  the  board  of  appraisers 
and  sustaining  the  collector;  so  that  reiQ  horsehair  hats,  the  few 
that  do  come  in  here,  are  classified  as  being  comparable  with  arti- 
ficial horsehair  articles  and  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  plus  45  cents  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  between  85  and  100  per  cent.  We  think 
that  real  horsehair  hats  should  be  included  in  the  same  paragraph 
as  braids  composed  of  real  horsehair,  and  that  the  same  groupmg  of 
braids  suitable  for  making  hats  and  hats  composed  or  horsehair 
braids  should  be  followed. 

The  next  suggestion  we  make  is  one  affecting  body  hats.  The 
straw-hat  industry  is  divided  into  two  classes  of  hats,  one  known  as 
woven  body  hats  and  the  second  known  as  sewed  braid  hats.  Woven 
hats  are  hats  such  as  I  now  put  upon  the  table.  They  are  composed  of 
grass  and  are  woven  in  the  countries  which  produce  the  grass.  Not 
a  single  woven  hat  up  to  this  time  has  ever  been  made  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  largely  by  oriental  labor  in  the  fields  and 
are  gathered  by  the  men,  who  go  out  and  pick  them  up  and  send  them 
to  the  large  cities  in  the  oriental  countries,  and  they  are  transported 
here.    These  hats  now  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  take  these  hats  when  we  get  them  here  and  bleach  them  and 
block  them  and  trim  them  for  the  home  market.  Under  the  wording 
of  that  paragraph  every  single  hat  that  now  appears  on  this  table 

f>ay8  35  per  cent  duty.  The  nat  in  the  natural  state,  just  as  it  comes 
rom  the  field,  and  that  same  hat  bleached  and  blocked  pays  35  per 
cent.  This  same  hat  body,  although  of  thin  texture  and  dyed  and 
colored  [exhibiting  hat],  pays  the  same  duty. 

These  hats  range  in  prices.  The  common  harvest  hat,  commonly 
used  by  the  fanner,  comes  over  here  at  a  cost  of  between  25  and  35 
cents  a  dozen  and  is  sold  throughout  the  stores  at  5  cents  apiece. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  a  slight  differential  should  be  made  to  dis- 
tinguidnbetween  these  hats  as  they  progress  in  manufacture.    At  the 
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time  this  laaguage  was  incorporated  in  the  act  these  hats  only  came 
over  in  the  natural  condition.  European  countries  made  no  attempt 
to  go  into  the  straw-hat  business.  We  block  tiiese  hats  and  bleach 
them  and  sell  them  over  the  country.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
vears  they  have  gone  into  this  business,  and  now  these  hats  come  over 
here  in  very  large  quantities  in  this  finished  condition  without  the 
trimmings. 

We  suggest  that  the  duty  which  is  now  35  per  cent  on  body  hats  be 
reduced  to  25  per  cent,  if  the  committee  deem  it  wise.  We  thiok 
that  it  will  stimulate  a  little  larger  importation  of  these  hats,  particu- 
larly of  some  of  the  better  grades.  We  particularly  refer  to  the  better 
class  of  leghorn  hats  such  as  this  [exhibiting  hat],  and  some  manila 
hats  which  come  from  India  and  some  of  these  other  oriental  coun- 
tries, and  also  these  low  grades  of  Panama  hats  which  come  from 
Soutii  America  [exhibiting  nat]. 

The  bleaching  industry  is  one  of  considerable  substance  here;  it 
requires  chemicals  and  rather  difficult  processes.  The  bleached  hat, 
the  imbleached  hat,  and  the  blocked  hat  all  come  in  in  the  same  class. 
We  think  it  onlv  reasonable  to  urge  that  there  should  be  some  slight 
differential.  We  have  suggested  tnat  you  lower  the  duty  on  the  body 
hats  from  35  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be  that  a  great 
many  hats,  such  as  leghorns,  which  are  frequently  sold  just  like  this 
in  tKe  naked  condition  by  the  stores  to  women  who  trim  them  to  suit 
themselves  and  block  them  in  any  shape — we  think  that  if  10  per 
cent  is  taken  off  there  will  be  enough  competition  among  dealers  to 
result  in  these  hats  being  sold  to  the  consiuner  at  some  little  figure 
less  than  they  are  sold  now. 

Here  is  a  sewed  braid  hat.  This  hat  is  made  out  of  straw  braid 
that  comes  in  in  long  winding  sheet43,  50,  60,  or  a  100  yards  in  a  piece; 
it  is  sewed  on  the  machines,  pressed  and  blocked  into  that  shape;  it 
is  a  completely  manufactured  article,  with  the  only  exception  that  it 
has  not  a  band  on  it  and  has  not  the  piece  of  leather  on  the  inside. 
Under  the  wording  of  the  present  para^aph  that  hat  pays  35  per 
cent  duty.  If  the  band  is  put  around  it  it  pays  50  per  cent.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  thousands  and 
thousands  of  these  particular  hats  have  come  into  this  market  paying 
35  per  cent  instead  of  50  per  c?nt,  as  was  intended,  or  should  nave 
been  intended  at  least,  by  the  act.  We  are  now  meeting  with  com- 
petition to  a  large  extent,  and  20  to  23  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  sewed  braid  hate  in  this  country  are  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  oensus  reporte  just  how  many  of 
these  hate  come  in,  because  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  sewed 
braid  hat  and  the  woven  body  hat.  The  only  way  we  have  been 
able  to  get  this  information  is  to  keep  track  of  the  snipmente  and^ 
into  the  factories  of  these  importers  who  go  abroad  and  buy  these 
hate  in  this  shape  and  bring  them  here  and  put  the  trimmmgs  on 
them. 

It  may  surprise  the  committee  to  know  that  this  particular  hat 
here  [exhibiting  hat]  is  brought  into  this  country  in  huncureds  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  dozens  by  Mr.  Vanderhoef ,  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  made  this  amunent,  and  who  is  one  of  the  largest  hat  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.    He  brings  those  hate  in  here  and  they 
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eost  him  aboard  the  steamer  at  the  port  of  sailing  $2.76  a  dozen. 
Just  think  of  it.    They  cost  him  landed  $4.17  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  with  the  duty  paid ! 

Mr.  Dammakn.  Yes,  sir;  duty,  insurance,  cartage,  and  all  trans- 
portation paid.  The  same  hat  made  in  this  country  would  cost  at 
the  factoiy,  without  1  cent  for  selling  expense  or  office  expense,  $5.14, 
or  a  difference  of  sli^htlj  under  a  dollar.  I  will  show  you  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  bnnging  that  hat  in  in  the  untrinmied  state.  The 
trimmings  of  the  hat  consist  of  a  silk  band,  and  there  is  50  per  cent 
revenue  on  silk  bands  to-day,  so  that  whether  the  importer  brings 
it  in  on  the  hat  or  off  the  hat  he  pays  50  per  cent  for  it  anyway.  The 
satin  top  inside,  if  it  is  in  the  hat  pays  50  per  cent,  and  if  it  isn't  in 
the  hat  it  pays  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hammond.  How  much  does  it  increase  the  value  of  that  hat 
to  put  in  tiie  lining,  the  leather  band,  and  the  band  on  the  outside  t 

Mi.  Dammann.  The  trimmings  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.50,  depending 
upon  the  grade.  A  woman  can  trim  from  84  to  90  hats  a  day,  at  a 
cost  of  2i  cents  a  hat.  That  is  all  the  labor  that  is  involved  in  the 
trimming. 

Mr.  I^mmond.  Taking  the  labor  and  the  material  together,  how 
much  does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  From  about  $1.60  to  $2.60,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  material.  By  bringing  the  hat  in  he  gets  the  advantage 
of  15  per  cent  on  $2.71  on  tnat  grade  of  hat,  the  advantage  increasing 
as  the  price  of  the  hat  goes  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  rALMEB.  You  were  speaking  of  the  trimming.  You  explained 
that  the  hatband  pays  a  duty  of  50  or  60  per  cent  and  the  satin  lining 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent.     What  about  the  sweatband  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  The  leather  sweatband  pays  35  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  that  all  the  trimmings  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  hat  itself  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir;  the  importer  can  buy  his  trimmings 
abroad  and  bring  them  in  independent  of  the  hat,  but  it  will  not  cost 
him  one  cent  more  if  he  brings  them  in  here  on  the  hat.  It  costs  more 
to  bring  the  trimmings  over  independent  of  the  hat  than  it  does 
attached  to  the  hat. 

The  suggestion  we  make  is  that  this  [exhibiting  hat]  is  to  all  intent 
and  purposes  a  manufactured  article.  When  you  consider  that  a 
woman  who  makes  from  $2  to  $2.2^  a  day  can  turn  out  84  to  90  hats 
a  day^  you  will  see  that  there  is  but  very  little  to  do  on  that  hat 
after  it  comes  in  here. 

Italy,  England,  and  France  never  made  straw  hats  that  were  used 
in  this  country  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago.  People  abroad  rarely 
wore  straw  hats,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  when  they  did  wear 
them  they  wore  shapes  and  fashions  that  nobody  dreamed  of  wearing 
over  here.  The  hats  they  did  make  were  made  as  they  are  largely 
made  now.  A  straw-hat  manufacturer  will  buy  a  lot  of  braid,  and  he 
will  go  out  into  the  little  country  town  where  a  factory  is  located 
and  give  a  woman  30  or  40  or  50  pieces  of  braid,  and  she  will  take 
it  home  and  sit  down  at  her  machine  and  make  the  hats  and  bring 
them  to  him.  He  will  gather  them  up  in  that  way.  Hats  are  made 
largely  in  England  that  way  to-day. 

imr—yQh  6-13 — 21 
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Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  made  very  active  bids 
for  this  market.  The  Italian  manufacturers  now  have  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  have  their  traveling  agents  going  through  the  country 

{*ust  like  we  do;  there  is  no  difference  at  all.     It  is  not  like  they  were 
)ringing  in  hate  through  son»  importers;  they  are  here  themselves. 

We  dunk  we  ought  to  meet  them  upon  a  fair  basis  and  that  this 
hat  [exhibiting  hat]  ought  to  come  in  as  a  manufactured  article  and 
that  the  wor&  **untrimmed"  and  "trimmed"should  be  eliminated 
from  the  paragraph.  We  are  on  a  pretty  fair  competitive  basis  when 
we  have  to  meet  them  at  50  per  cent.  There  is  not  any  of  our  raw 
material  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  other  side  to  buy.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  being  on  a  competitive  basis  we  ought  not  to  pemodt 
these  people  to  bring  these  hate  in  and  take  advantage  of  this  ap- 
parent language  which  never  was  intended  to  allow  the  importation 
of  a  manufactured  article.  The  words  **  trimmed  and  untrimmed," 
in  hatology,  if  I  may  adopt  an  accurate  term,  were  intended  to  mean 
the  raw  stock  and  the  finished  article.  The  fact  that  they  bring  it 
in  in  that  shape  shows  that  their  only  purpose  was  to  get  the  benefit 
of  this  reduction,  and  that  they  accomplished  just  what  they  are 
after.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  that  ought  not  to  continue,  and 
that  they  should  not  get  me  benefit  of  this  apparent  loophole.  We 
think  that  the  language  ought  to  be  changed  and  that  the  words 
''trimmed'*  and  **un trimmed"  should  be  eliminated  from  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Do  you  want  them  all  made  35  per  cent  or  50  per 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  We  want  it  all  at  50  per  cent.  We  are  now  on  a 
competitive  basis  at  50  per  cent  and  well  within  the  standard  that  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  people  set  here  in  the  last  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  the  total  American  production  of  straw 
hats? 

Mr.  Dammann.  The  total  American  production  of  straw  hats  does 
not  exceed  13,000,000.  That  means  men's  straw  hats,  of  course. 
The  census  report  shows  all  kinds.  That,  I  think,  is  incorrect, 
because  it  ougnt  to  be  a  little  more.  They  include  women's  hate. 
There  is  not  a  woman's  hat  that  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Some  woman  may  go  abroad  and  buy  some  hate  and  bring  them  m 
in  her  trunk.  The  style  in  women's  hate  changes  over  night.  If 
you  try  to  bring  women's  hate  over  here,  by  the  time  they  leave 
the  other  shore  the  style  will  have  changed  before  they  get  here. 
The  manufacture  of  women's  hate  consists  of  taking  some  of  the 
braid  that  I  have  spoken  of  here  and  putting  it  together.  Ladies' 
hats  are  only  made  within  a  week  or  two  before  they  try  to  buy  them. 
The  millinery  people  do  not  attempt  to  make  up  their  hate  until 
some  of  the  more  fashionable  ladies  come  over  from  the  other  side 
and  indicate  what  kind  of  hate  they  are  going  to  wear.  Then  they 
make  up  their  articles.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there^  are  no 
women's  hate  brought  into  this  country,  except  hate  which  are 
brought  here  by  touriste,  or  some  Fifth  Avenue  milliner  will  buy 
three  or  four  in  order  to  start  a  fashion. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  production  of  men's  straw  hate,  you  think,  is 
about  13,000,000  f 

Mr.  Dammann.  I  think  we  produce  13,000,000. 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  The  imports,  I  see,  in  1911,  were  7,000,000. 

Mr.  Dammann.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  there  were  7,000,000.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  quite  correct.  Of  course  tlie  7,000,000  in<  hided 
bodies  and  included  these  kind  of  hats  [exhibiting  hat].  They  did 
not  mean  all  sewed  braid  hats.     It  is  hard  to  t&ke  ti.em  out. 

Mr.  Palmisr.  Did  it  include  braids  ? 

Mr.  Dammank.  It  included  braids.  The  body  hats,  trimmed  and 
nntrimmed,  were  very  close  to  $5^)00,000.  We  tried  to  accurately 
find  out,  but  we  could  not  do  it.     The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  get 

Eretty  close  to  these  trimming  roonos  in  New  York  City,  where  they 
ave  60  or  70  women  with  sewing  machines  turning  out  84  to  90 
hats  a  day. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  total  imports,  including  braids,  was  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Dammann.  I  think  a  httle  bit  more. 

Mr.  PALBiEB.  In  1911? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes.     In  1912  there  were  $8,405,000.    • 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  total  American  production  was  about 
113,000,000. 

Mr.  Dammann.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  total  American  production 
was  about  $21,000,000.  That  $21,000,000  includes  ladies'  hats. 
I  think  the  total  production  of  men's  hats  did  not  exceed  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Pai  mer.  The  imports  were  entirely  of  men's  hats. 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  So  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  competition  that 
you  have  to  meet  is  as  7  to  13,  approximately? 

Mr.  Dammann.  If  you  include  the  hat  boaies;  3res,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Including  the  braids.     They  are  included. 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir,  7  to  13.      ^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  value  of  the  braids  and  the  bodies  is  included 
in  the  amount  of  the  domestic  production,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  that  it  is  proper  to  include  them  in  making  that 
comparison  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Palmer.  And  so  far  as  men's  hats  are  concerned  you  are  up 
against  a  50  per  cent  competition,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  proposition  is  to  leave  braids  at  their  present 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  ramie  braids,  which  you 
also  want  taken  out  of  the  schedule  where  they  now  are  found  and 
put  under  the  15  per  cent  schedule. 

Mr.  Dammann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  you  willing  to  strike  out  the  differential  between 
unbleached  and  bleached  ? 

]ifr.  Dammann.  Well,  we  think  that  ought  to  be  in  there.  There 
are  bleaching  establishments  in  this  country  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  if  you  strike  that  out,  we  will  bring  the  braid  over  here 
bleached,  that  is  all.  If  you  will  examine  the  tabulated  statement 
there,  you  will  find  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  braid  comes  over 
bleacned  and  dyed  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  was  the  classification  that  you  desired  to  have 
reduced} 
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Mr.  Dahmann.  Real  horsehair  hats^  which  now  come  in  as  bdng 
similar  to  articles  composed  of  artificial  horsehair.  We  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  special  provision  made  and  that  hats  composed  of  real 
horsehair  braid  siionla  be  included  in  the  same  paragraph  as  braids 
composed  of  real  horsehair.  We  have  suggested  in  the  brief  which 
we  nled  here  yesterday,  language  which  we  think  will  cover  our  sug- 
gestion, and  if  the  committee  will  follow  those  suggestions,  what  we 
have  asked  for  will  be  granted. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  into  it  and  consider  it  carefully. 

The  brief  spoken  of  above  follows: 

New  York,  January  Sl^  191S* 

To  the  honorable  memhen  of  the  Ways  and  lieam  Committee, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 

Snts:  In  behalf  of  the  Stnw  Goods  ABBOciation,  I  beg  to  preeent  the  foUowiiig 
memorandum  in  reference  to  paragraph  422  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

The  association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  hats  for  men,  women,  and  children 
out  of  straw  and  other  characters  of  braid  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  import- 
ers and  the  bleachers  and  dyers  of  the  braid. 

We  respectfully  make  the  following  suggestions,  and  at  the  outset  of  our  brief, 
parallel  the  language  of  the  present  paragraph  and  the  language  which  we  suggest: 


PRESENT  ACI^— PARAQRAPH  422. 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets 
or  squares,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  ciiip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  wil- 
low, osier,  rattan,  real  norsehair,  cuba 
bark,  or  manila  hemp,  suitable  for  mak- 
ing or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or 
h(K>ds,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or 
stained,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  and 
noods  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  straw,  oiip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  rattan,  cuba  bark,  or  manila  hemp, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
but  not  trimmed,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
if  trimmed  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But 
the  terms  "grass"  and  ''straw"  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  these  substances  in 
their  natural  form  and  structure,  and  not 
the  separated  fiber  thereoL 
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Braids,  plaits,  laces,  willow  sheets  and 
squares,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  willow,  osier, 
rattan,  real  horsehair,  cuba  bark,  manila 
hemp  or  ramie,  suitable  for  malring  or 
ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not 
dyed,  bleached,  colored,  or  stained,  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  or  stained,  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  sewed  or 
plaited  leghorn  straw,  not  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  or  stained,  unblocked  and  un- 
trimmed,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked  and  trimmed. 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem:  hats^  bonnets,  ana 
hoods,  composed  wholly  or  m  chief  value 
of  woven  and  not  "ewed  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  o  ier,  rattw, 
cuba  oark,  ramie,  real  horsehair,  or  ma- 
nila hemp  braid  not  bleached,  dyed,  col- 
ored, or  stained,  imblocked  and  un* 
trimmed,  and  not  provided  for,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  if  oleached,  dyed,  col- 
ored, or  stained,  unblocked  and  un- 
trimmed,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
blocked,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
blocked  and  trimmed,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  hats,  bonnets,  and  noods,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  sewed 
and  not  woven  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm 
leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  cuba  Mric, 
ramie,  real  horsehair,  or  manila  hemp 
braid  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms 
''grass"  and  "straw"  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  the  substances  in  their  natural 
form  and  structure  and  not  the  tspeiated 
fiber  thereof. 
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SuffffetHon  No,  1, — Ramie  braid  should  be  included  with  the  other  braids  mentioned 
innm^ph  422. 

Ramie  braids  should  be  included  in  paragraph  422,  as  they  come  under  the  same 
dasBificatioii  of  braids  mentioned  therein,  and  should  not  bear  a  different  tariff  than 
other  braids  composed  of  v^etable  fiber,  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Under  the  present  law  ramie  braids  are  classified  under  paragraph  349.  Not  an  inch 
of  ramie  braid  is  manufactured  in  theUnited  States.  luimie  braids  are  chiefl>r  pro- 
duced in  Italy  and  Switzerkmd  and  are  composed  of  grass  grown  in  China.  whi<m  is 
nbjected  to  certain  pressing  processes  for  the  purposes  of  p&iiting.  These  braids  are 
plaited  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  sewed  into  a  woman's  hat  and  are  in  all  respects 
limilar  to  braids  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  rattan,  and  the  other  braids  enu- 
merated in  this  paragraph. 

We  submit  for  inspection  samples  of  ramie  braid,  now  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  under 
paragraph  S49,  and  samples  of  chip  braid,  now  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  under  paragraph 
422.  We  also  submit  samples  ot  braids  composed  of  straw,  hemp,  Cuba  Dark,  and 
real  horsehair.  An  examination  will  show  tnat  these  braids  are  in  many  reelects 
very  much  alike,  and  all  of  them  are  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ramie  braid  is  very  much  like  chip  braid,  except  of  a  some- 
what heavier  texture.  Paragraph  349  was  never  intended  to  apply  to  hat  braids,  but 
the  language  was  broad  enough  to  include  ramie  braids  and  to  exclude  ramie  braids 
from  paragraph  422.  Ramie  braid  is  no  more  expensive  tihan  some  grades  of  braid 
enomerat^  in  paragraph  422  and  is  less  expensive  than  some  of  the  better  grades 
mentioned  therein. 

,  It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  paragraph  422  should  be  amended  by 
inserting  the  word  '^ramie''  after  the  words  ''Cuba  bark."  This  change  will  largely 
iocrease  the  importations,  on  account  of  the  reduced  cost. 

Suggestion  JVo.  t. — Hats  composed  of  real  horsehair  should  be  included  in  para- 
m)h  422. 

Paragraph  409  of  the  act  of  1897  did  not  include  braids,  etc.,  composed  of  real  horse- 
hair, (Alba  bark,  or  manila  hemp,  nor  hats  composed  ot  those  three  classes  of  braid. 
When  the  present  act  was  under  consideration  it  was  urged  by  this  association  that 
paragraph  409  be  amended  bv  including  braids  suitable  for  making  hats,  and  hats 
composed  of  real  horsehair,  Cuba  bark,  and  manila  hemp,  for  the  reason  that  in  texture 
and  use  braids  and  hats  composed  of  these  vegetable  and  animal  fibers  were  com- 
mercially similar  to  the  other  braids  and  hata«enumerated  in  this  paragraph.  The 
act  of  1897  was  amended  by  the  act  of  1909  for  the  reasons  urged,  by  including  braids 
composed  of  real  horsehair,  manila  hemp,  and  Cuba  bark,  and  likewise  by  inserting 
hats  composed  of  manila  hemp  and  Cuba  bark,  but  through  oversight,  hats  composed 
of  real  horsehair  were  eliminated.  Real  horsehair  braid  is  made  in  Switzerland  out 
of  hair  recovered  from  the  tails  of  Russian  horses.  No  real  horsehair  braid  is  made 
in  the  United  States.  Under  T.  D.  32357  (U.  S.  v.  Bass  &  Warner,  No.  782),  real 
horsehair  hats  are  now  classified  underparagraph  405  and  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  45  cents  per  pound.  The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  held  that  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  real  horsehair  hats  and  ajs  they  are  comparable  with  horscnair 
braid  articles,  they  should  be  classified  imder  paragraph  405  under  the  similitude 
dause.    No  hate  composed  of  real  horsehair  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  respectfully  uiiged  that  * 'hats''  composed  of  real  horsehair  braid  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  paragraph  as  "braids  composed  of  real  horeshair,  and  that  the 
■^e  grouping  of  braids  smtable  for  making  hats,  and  hats  composed  of  horsehair 
braids,  should  be  followed. 

Sitjggestion  No.  3. — ^We  urge  that  hat  bodies  be  divided  into  the  following  classi- 
fications: 

(1)  Hats  composed  of  woven  straw. 

i2)  Hats  composed  of  sewed  straw  braid. 

\Z)  Leghorn  hats  which  are  composed  of  woven  straw  and  sewed  braid. 

Under  the  present  language  of  paragraph  422,  all  classes  of  hats  composed  of  straw, 
diip,  erass.  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  Cuba  bark  or  Manila  hemp,  whether 
luuiind  or  oleached  and  whether  partially  or  wholly  manufactured,  are  dutiable  at 
85  per  cent  if  untrimmed,  and  if  trimmed,  at  50  per  cent.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  what  are  commercially  known  as  ''woven-body  hats,''  that  is,  hats  made 
OQt  <rf  woven  straw  in  the  countries  where  they  are  produced,  such  as  Panama,  Bang- 
kok, and  Java  hats,  and  between  ''braid  hats,"  wnich  are  made  out  of  sewed  braid 
composed  of  straw,  ehip,  nttan,  willow,  and  the  other  braids  enumerated  in  para- 
Ciipli422. 
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The  straw  hat  manufacturera  in  the  United  States  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  sewed  braid  hats  and  blocking  and  shaping  woven  body 
hats.    Not  a  single  so-called  woven  body  hat  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  uige  a  further  classification  of  body  hats  and  the  dutiable  rates  as  foUows: 

FWOSBt. 

(1)  Woven  body  hats,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  unblocked,  and 

untrimmed 25 

(2)  Woven  body  hats,  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  unblocked,  and 

untrimmed 30 

(3)  Woven  body  hats,  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  and  blocked 40 

(4)  Woven  body  hats,  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  blocked,  and  trimmed.    50 

As  a  woven  body  hat  becomes  more  valuable  as  it  is  respectively  bleached,  dyed  or 
stained,  and  blocked  and  trimmed,  the  duties  should  be  progressive  and  increaaed. 
Under  the  present  paragraph  a  woven  hat  body  untrimmea  in  dutiable  at  35  per  cent 
and  trimmed  at  50  per  cent.  In  uiging  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  we 
believe  that  the  importations  of  this  class  of  merchandise  will  ue  considerably  increased . 

These  woven  booy  hats  cover  a  wide  range  of  prices;  indeed,  they  sell  wholesale  from 
75  cents  per  dozen  upwards.  Among  the  lower  grades  are  the  so-called  "  harvest  hata, " 
better  known  as  the  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  which  the  farmer  usually  wears.  Some 
few  of  the  woven  body  hate,  principally  Panamas,  are  expensive,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  Panama  hate  are  valued  at  the  port  of  export  from  $9  to  $15  per  dozen  and  are  mostly 
retailed  in  the  United  States  at  from  $3  to  $5  apiece.  We  do  not  suggest  a  reduction 
from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  from  any  selfish  motive  and  are  quite  satisfied  to  have 
the  duty  remain  at  35  per  cent,  except  that  we  believe  our  knowledge  of  the  trade 
shoula  be  placed  before  the  committee  with  the  statement  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced, 
it  will  result  m  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  price,  which  the  consumer  will  have 
the  benefit  of,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  a  reduction  would  be  aonreeable. 

We  do,  however,  urge  that  whether  the  duty  on  woven  hat  bodies  is  changed  or  not, 
a  differential  duty  should  be  placed  on  body  hate  which  are  bleached,  8taiiie<l,  dyed, 
or  blocked,  because  the  bleiicning,  dyeing,  and  staining  and  blocking  of  woven  body 
hate  is  done  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  paragraph,  woven  body  hate  that  are  bleached 
and  blocked  {my  the  same  duty  as  a  woven  body  hat,  unbleached  and  unblocked.  Aa 
a  result,  a  great  many  woven  body  hate,  and  in  some  kinds  of  body  hats  all  of  them, 
are  brought  into  the  United  States  i)leached  and  blocked,  thereby  depriving  the 
United  States  manufacturers  of  this  work,  because  it  is  manifest  that  an  importer 
would  prefer  to  bring  over  the  hat  manufactured  rather  than  unmanufactured,  if  no 
higher  duty  were  imposed.  We  illustrate  the  difference  between  an  unbleached,  a 
bleached,  and  a  bleached  and  blocked  hat  body. 

We  su2<^cst  the  following  language  to  cover  woven  body  hate: 

'*  Hate,  bonnete,  and  hoods,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  woven  and  not 
sewed  straw^  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  Cuba  bark,  ramie,  real  hoise- 
hair,  or  manila  hemp  braid,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  unblocked  and  un- 
trimmed, and  not  provided  for,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  coloved,  or 
stained,  unblockea  and  untrimmed,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked,  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  blocked  and  trimmed.  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Suggestion  No.  4. — Special  provision  should  be  made  for  plaited  leghorn  hats. 

All  of  our  remarks  with  relation  to  woven  hat  bodies  apply  to  hat  bodies  composed 
of  plaited  leghorn  straw,  and  the  only  reason  whv  special  phraseology  is  necessary  to 
cover  leghorn  hate  is  to  differentiate  a  leghorn  hat  from  a  woven  body  hat  covered 
by  suggestion  No.  3,  and  a  sewed  braid  hat  covered  by  suggestion  No.  5,  because  a 
leghorn  hat  is  made  from  a  plaited  braid  which  is  meBheoand  held  together  bv  a 
cotton  thread,  so  that  it  is  neither  a  woven  or  a  sewed  braid  hat,  but  is  compoeea  of 
both.    These  hate  are  not  made  in  the  United  States. 

We  suggest  the  following  language  to  cover  leghorn  hate: 

"HateToonnete,  or  hoods,  ccftnposed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  sewed  or  plaited 
leghorn  straw,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  unblocked  and  untrimmed, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dved,  colored,  or  stained,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
if  blocked,  40 per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  blocked  and  trimmed.  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Suggestion  No.  5. — Hate  composed  of  sewed  straw  braia  should  be  dutiable  at  50 
per  cent  whether  trimmed  or  untrimmed. 

Under  the  present  classification  a  hat  body  composed  of  sewed  straw  biaid,  such  as 
Exhibit  No.  18,  is  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  if  untrimmed;  and  if  trimmed,  such  as 
Exhibit  No.  19^  at  50  per  cent.  The  only  di£ference  between  a  trimmed  and  an 
untrimmed  hat  is  that  a  trimmed  hat  has  a  piece  of  ribbon,  usually  silk^laced  around 
the  crown,  a  satin  lining  and  a  leather  sweat  placed  inside  of  the  hat.    Thet%  has  bMB 
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t  progreflsive  increaBe  in  the  importations  of  trinuned  sewed  braid  hats  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  taken  from  the  Government  reports, 
kereinafter  set  out. 

Prior  to  1911  untrimmed  sewed  braid  hats  were  not  brought  into  the  United  States, 
but  a  number  of  importers  discovered  that  they  could  more  profitably  import  un- 
trimmed sewed  braia  hats,  such  Exhibit  No.  18,  than  trimmed  nats,  such  as  JSxhibit 
Xo.  19,  because  tlie  hat  in  an  untrimmed  state  under  the  present  act  is  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent,  and  if  trimmed,  at  50  per  cent.  Very  large  quantities  of  these  im- 
trimmed  sewed  braid  hats  have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  and  have  formed 
such  strong  competition  to  the  domestic  manifacturer  that  on  some  grades  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  almost  stop  manufacturing,  or  to  continue 
to  do  so  and  meet  the  competition  at  a  loss.  These  untrimmed  hats  are  brought  into 
the  United  States  and  trimmed  here  for  home  consumption. 

Substantially  all  of  the  labor  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  a  sewed-braid 
hat  is  completed  when  the  hat  is  ready  for  trimming.  Sewed-braid  hats  are  made 
out  of  straw  or  similar  braid,  sewed  together  by  machme  and  then  either  by  hand  or 
machine  process  blocked  and  pressed  into  the  desired  shape,  and  when  so  blocked 
and  pressed  is  a  completely  manufactured  article,  except  for  the  trimming.  The 
trimming  is  only  an  incidental  part  of  the  manufacture  and  is  of  such  minor  importance 
that  a  female  operator  usually  trims  from  70  to  80  hats  per  day,  for  which  she  receives 
on  an  average  of  2)  cents  per  hat.  It  is  impossible  for  a  domestic  manufacturer  to 
finish  a  sew^-braid  hat  up  to  the  point  of  trimming  against  the  competition  of  Italian 
factories  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  Independent  of  the  labor  item,  to  which  we 
hereinafter  refer,  there  is  but  a  slight  differential  duty  on  a  sewed-braia  hat  at  35  per 
cent.  Every  inch  of  straw  or  similar  braid  out  of  which  our  hats  are  manufactured  is 
imported.  AH  braid  is  bleached  before  manufacture,  and  much  of  it  is  imported  in 
a  bleached  state.  If  imported  bleached  we  pay  20  per  cent;  if  unbleached,  15  per 
cent;  so  that  as  the  law  now  stands  we  pay  substantially  20  per  cent  duty  on  all  braid 
out  of  which  our  hats  are  manufactured,  making  allowance  for  the  cost  of  bleaching 
in  the  United  States  on  braids  which  are  imported  unbleached,  which  cost  of  bleach- 
ing is  equivalent  to  the  5  per  cent  differential  between  the  bleached  and  imbleached 
braid.  In  addition  to  the  straw  braid,  the  only  other  important  material  which 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  a  hat  is  ^lue.  Every  dozen  hats  contains  15  cents 
wortii  of  glue,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  imported  and  against  which  a  duty  averag- 
ing 25  per  cent  is  paid.  Paying  therefor  20  per  cent  on  our  braid  and  25  per  cent  on 
our  glue,  does  not  leave  a  very  large  differential  on  the  sewed-braid  untrimmed  hat 
at  35  per  cent. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  exact  manufacturing  cost  of  sewed* 
braid  hats,  both  untrimmed  and  trimmed,  and  representatives  of  several  hat  manu- 
facturers went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  straw-hat  business  9s  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  and  to  learn  why  they  could  manufacture  hats  so  much  cheaper 
thsLn  we  could.  They  went  through  various  hat  factories  and  found  them  equipped 
equally  as  well  as  the  straw-hat  factories  of  the  United  States,  and  with  all  the  modem 
appliances  and  machinery.  An  operator  is  able  to  make  just  as  many  hats  over  there 
as  here.  The  work  is  all  piecework,  and,  while  unable  to  obtain  the  precise  piecework 
cost  of  hats,  they  did  find  out  that  the  average  labor  cost  price  per  dozen  was  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  in  the  United  States.  This  in  particular  applies  to  Italian 
factories,  where  the  laoor  was  in  some  instances  about  25  per  cent  of  what  is  paid  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  price  of  the  sewed-braid  hats  was  so  attractive  that 
several  American  straw-hat  manufacturers  now  import  these  hats  in  an  untrimmed 
state,  finding  that  these  hats  can  be  landed  in  the  United  States,  all  charges  paid, 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  their  own  factories.  Exhibit  No.  18  is  an  Italian 
untnmmed  hat,  which  sells  placed  aboard  the  steamer  at  the  port  of  sailing  for  $2.76 
per  dozen,  and  which  can  be  landed  in  New  York  City,  duty  and  all  charges  paid,  at 
14.17  per  dozen.  Exhibit  No.  20  is  the  same  hat  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  comparison  the  following  is  a  schedule  of  cost  of  this  hat: 

Biaid 11.39 

Bleach 1 62 

Thread  and  sewing 86 

Pressing  and  blocking 34 

Flanging 06 

Factory  expense  (figured  on  a  capacity  of  200  dozen  hats  per  day,  and  including 
only  rent,  light,  heat,  steam,  etc.,  and  excluding  any  office  or  selling  expense 
or  profit) 1.87 

ToUl 6.14 
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The  facts  as  to  the  cost  of  Exhibit  No.  18  will  be  verified  by  the  contracts,  invoices, 
and  other  papers  connected  with  various  customhouse  entries  and  the  facts  as  to  the 
schedule  cost  of  Exhibit  No.  20  can  be  verified  at  any  straw-braid  foctory  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  schedule  of  wa^es  paid  in  straw-hat  ^ctories  is  largely  based  upon 
the  piecework  price  and  production.  We  therefore  respectfullv  submit  tiiat  the 
(li£ferencey  so  far  a^  labor  is  concerned,  between  an  untrimmed  ana  a  trimmed  sewed 
braid  hat  is  so  insi^ificant  as  to  require  no  differential  duty,  and  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  distinguished  as  to  classification,  and  that  an  untrimmed  hat  requires  as 
much  protection  as  a  trimmed  hat. 

The  Italian  sewed  braid  untrimmed  hat  can  be  landed  in  the  United  States  for  97 
cents  a  dozen,  duty  and  all  charges  paid,  cheaper  than  the  same  hat  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  If  to  this  dinerence  of  97  cents  is  added  the  office  and  sell- 
ing cost,  and  even  the  slighttist  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  a  startling  difference  exists, 
as  illustrated  by  Exhibit  No.  20.  If  Exhibit  No.  18  were  trimmed  abroad,  the  market 
value  at  the  port  of  export  would  be  $4.25  per  dozen,  the  difference  between  the 
untrimmed  and  the  trimmed  being  |1.49  per  dozen,  which  represents  the  cost  price 
of  the  hat  trimmings  and  the  amount  spent  for  the  labor  of  trimming.  Hat  trimmingB 
consist  of  silk  bands,  satin  linings,  and  leather  sweats.  If  the  hat  were  imported  in  a 
trimmed  state  instead  of  an  untrimmed  state,  the  duty  would  be  50  per  cent,  an 
increase  of  15  ^>er  cent,  not  alone  on  the  sewed  braid  body,  but  on  the  increased  value 
of  the  body  as  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  value  of  the  trimmings.  These  hat 
trimmings  cost  the  European  manufacturer  about  one- third  less  than  they  cost  the 
domestic  manufacturer.    Nearly  all  hat  trimmings  are  imported. 

Percent. 

On  silk  bands  we  pay  a  duty  of 50 

On  satin  linings 60 

Exhibit  No.  19,  which  is  a  hat  made  in  Italy  and  is  the  same  as  Exhibit  No.  18« 
only  trimmed,  can  be  placed  aboard  a  steamer  at  the  port  of  sailine  in  Europe  for 
$4.25  per  dozen,  and  the  same  hat  can  be  landed  in  New  York  City,  plus  duty  and  all 
other  charees,  for  $7.04  per  dozen.  To  reproduce  this  hat  under  tne  same  scale  of 
wages  as  illustrated  in  the  cost  schedule  heretofore  given  would  cost  $8.49  per  dozen, 
or  a  difference  of  $1.45per  dozen  above  the  price  that  the  Italian  hat  can  be  delivered 
in  New  York  City.  We  refrain  from  going  further  into  comparative  labor  coet^  as  we 
are  advised  that  the  difference  in  labor  cost  will  not  be  the  controlling  factor  in  esti- 
mating whether  or  not  a  particular  article  is  subject  to  too  much  protection. 

Sewed  braid  hats,  trimmed  or  untrimmed,  should  be  retained  at  50  per  cent,  because 
the  amount  of  duty  is  not  prohibitive  and  only  represents  a  fair  differential  duty 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  does  not  represent 
the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  labor  between  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States.  The  kcts  heretofore  given  regarding  the  selling  })rice  of  Italian-made 
hats  and  the  cost  price  of  the  same  hat  made  in  the  United  States  is  the  absolute  truth, 
and  this  statement  is  not  made  through  hearsay  t&ctSy  but  is  made  as  a  result  of  actual 
business  transactions  which  are  taking  place  every  day. 

It  may  be  aigued  that  the  qtiantity  of  importations  is  not  sufficiently  large  in 
warranting  us  to  say  that  a  very  fair  proportion  of  domestic  consumption  is  of  foreign- 
made  hats.  We  do  say  that  a  very  fair  proportion  is  of  foreign  manu&icture,  although 
a  first  glance  at  the  Government  statistics  does  not  make  this  dear.  On  trimmed 
hats  alone  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  from  year  to  year.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1912  importations  amounted  to  843,752;  in  1911,  265,000;  1909,  215,000;  1908, 
164,000;  1907,  148,000;  1906,  88,000;  1905,  54,000;  1904,  49,000;  1903,  38,000.  Thii 
schedule  includes  only  sewed  braid  hats,  because  woven  body  hats  are  never  imported 
trimmed.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  untnmmed  sewed  braia  hata, 
about  which  we  are  greatly  apprehensive,  because  they  are  not  classified  under  hat 
bodies,  which  classification  includes  Panamas,  Java,  and  all  kinds  of  woven  body 
hats. 

The  importations  of  dutiable  hat  bodies  is  as  follows: 

1912 3,612,000 

1911 2,920,000 

1910 2,898,000 

1909 2,037,000 

1908 2,482.000 

The  above  figures  for  1911  and  1912  include  sewed  braid  hats.  (Prior  thereto 
sewed  braid  untri mined  bodies  were  not  imported.)  It  will  be  observed  that  since 
1909  there  has  been  a  substantial  increaie  in  importations,  and  in  1912  thii  inr 
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more  than  $700,000  over  the  highest  previous  year.  We  know  that  the  importa- 
tioos  of  woven  hat  bodies  has  not  substantially  increased,  if  increased  at  all,  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  former  years  large  quantities  of  leghorn  hat  bodies  were  im- 
ported from  Italy,  in  particular^  in  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  The  demand  for 
le^om  hats  on  account  of  change  in  tiishion,  greatly  diminished  in  1912,  so  that  but 
very  few  of  these  hats  were  imported.  Likewise  in  the  year  1911  the  collector  of  the 
p(Ht  of  New  York  practically  closed  that  port  to  Panama  hats  on  account  of  alleged 
undervaluations.  The  action  of  the  collector  put  a  quietus  on  the  Panama  hat  indus- 
try for  that  year  and  was  so  effective  that  practically  no  Panama  hats  were  entered 
into  the  United  States  for  nearly  10  months. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  interested  in  this  subject,  we  are  not  givinc:  colored  and 
unfair  statements,  and  these  facts  are  well  known  to  anyone  at  all  famiuar  with  this 
industry.  It  is  also  true  that  prior  to  1909  all  hats  from  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
dutiable  at  27  per  cent,  ^nila  hats  and  bangkok  hats  come  exclusively  from  this 
territory,  and  smce  1909  this  class  of  hats  has  ^een  free  of  duty,  which  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  comparing  progressive  importations  of  hat  bodies,  as 
Aown  by  Government  reports. 

Knowing  the  average  number  of  hats  that  an  operator  can  trim  during  a  day.  it  is 
Bot  hard  to  calculate  the  output  of  a  trimming  room  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
employees  by  the  average  production.  The  estimated  gross  production  of  these  trim- 
ming rooms  forms  the  basis  of  our  estimate. 

^e  know  of  a  number  of  importers  who  maintain  trimming  foctories  where  these 
imported  sewed-braid  hats  are  trimmed  for  the  American  market,  and  from  such 
facts  and  from  investigations  wMch  we  have  made  we  accurately  estimate  that  the 
total  amount  of  untrimmed  sewed-braid  hats  imported  during  the  year  1912  amounted 
to  at  least  %l  ,000,000.  This  sum  is  the  value  at  the  port  of  export ^  and  when  the  duty 
of  Zb  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  trimming  these  hats  are  added  it  will  bring  the  amount 
up  to  the  American  equivalent  of  $1,750,000  (value  of  same  hats  if  manu&ictured  in 
the  United  States).  Add  to  this  sum  the  value  of  the  trimmed  hats  at  the  port  of 
export,  $336,000,  and  the  duty  on  these  trimmed  hats  at  50  per  cent,  making  a  total  of 
1514,000  (value  of  same  hats  if  manufactured  in  the  United  States),  it  will  be  found  that 
the  total  sewed-braid  hat  importations  during  last  year  amounted  to  about  $2,264,000, 
or  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  men's  straw  hats  manu- 
factured in  the  Unitea  States,  based  upon  an  estimated  production  of  about  $13,000,000. 
This  estimate  is  the  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  product  of  the  different  straw-hat  factories 
and  is  as  accurate  as  can  be  had  without  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  different 
factories.  A  man  rarely  buys  more  than  one  straw  hat  a  season,  and  many  men  never 
wear  Uiem.  As  they  are  sold  as  cheap  as  10  cents  apiece  (the  farmer's  hat)  and  a  lar^ 
portion  of  them  at  $1  or  lesSj  this  estimate  must  he  fairly  accurate.  This  amount  is 
certainly  a  very  fair  competition^  and  justifies  the  statements  that  we  make  that  we 
can  not  manu£B[cture  a  straw  hat  m  the  United  States  at  less  than  three  times  the  cost 
of  our  European  competitors. 

The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  foreign-made  straw  hats  were  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  must  be  known  to  every  man,  because  for  the  p&st  two  years  they  have  been 
well  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  exhibited  by  most 
every  retailer.  All  of  the  Engiisn  and  Itafian  straw-hat  manufacturers  have  agents 
in  this  coimtry,  and  every  season  salesmen  travel  throughout  the  United  States  with 
a  full  sample  fine,  the  same  as  the  American  manufacturers.    All  this  is  of  but  recent 

fowth  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the 
oropean  manufacturers  have  made  any  attempt  to  get  their  product  into  this  market. 
Prior  to  that  time  they  confined  their  mctories  to  the  manufacture  of  European  styles 
and  shapee,  which  were  radically  different  from  the  styles  and  shapes  worn  in  the 
United  States,  but  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  made  a  very  earnest 
and  active  bid  for  this  market  and  have  been  diligent  in  producing  styles,  so  much  so 
that  the  United  States  manufacturer  must  admit,  reluctant  as  we  are  to  do,  that  they 
are  our  equals  in  creating  styles.  This  fact  shows  why  prior  to  1909  they  were  not 
active  competitors. 

Our  industry  is  not  a  very  large  one.  We  represent  a  capital  of  about  $12,000,000. 
The  fMCtariee  are  located  throughout  the  Unitea  States — ^in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Georgia,  Maiyland,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
Galifomia,  and  Minnesota.  The  total  product  is  estimated  about  $13,000,000  annually, 
as  heretofore  stated,  all  of  which  is  sola  in  the  United  States.  The  business  is  not  one 
which  offers  particular  attraction  to  capital,  because  it  requires  capital  almost  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  amount  of  sales.  It  is  a  so-called  one-season  business,  and  capital 
can  be  turned  practically  but  once  a  year. 
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We  are  large  contributors  to  the  Government  for  tariff  paid  on  our  raw  material . 
In  1912  we  paid  a  duty  on  braid  of  $772,000.  The  total  duty  on  hat  bodies  imported 
by  us  amounted  to  $12264,000,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $2,036,000  on  imports  of  straw 
eoods  which  we  contributed  as  revenue.  This  does  not  include  the  duty  paid  on  hat 
bands,  hat  linings,  and  leather  sweatbands.  Certafnly,  it  can  not  be  said  that  an 
industry  which  pays  this  amount  of  revenue  on  its  raw  material,  and  which  likewise 
is  obliged  to  meet  such  active  competition  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  heretofore 
given,  is  overprotected. 

If  untrimmed  hats  are  not  distinguished  from  trimmed  hats,  it  will  divert  the  impor- 
tations from  untrimmed  to  trimmed  hats  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  this  com- 
petition, for  as  the  matter  now  stands  we  are  hopelessly  at  the  mercy  of  our  foreign 
competitors. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  that  the  paragraph  covering  our  industry 
should  be  changed  as  outlined  at  the  commencement  of  this  brief. 

H.  B.  Vandehoef  (representing  the  following  members  of  the  association:) 
Brigham,  Hopkms  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Montage  &  Gillet  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Vanderhoef  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Milford,  Conn.-  Blum  A 
Koch,  New  York  City;  M.  S.  Mork  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York 
City;  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons,  New  York  City;  Upton,  Mass.;  Comey 
&  Johnson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wm.  Carroll  &  Co.,  FishkiU,  N.  Y.; 
New  York  City;  Leyser-Green  Cp.,  New  York  City;  Chicago,  111.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Searle,  Dailey  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  ^mifield, 
Mass.;  National  Straw  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  R.  H.  Comey  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Camden,  N.  J.;  Amherst,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Westboro  Hat  Co.,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Grove  Straw  Hat  Works,  New 
York  City;  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Wm.  F.  Chiniquy  Co.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Isler  &  Guye,  New  York  City;  Olivier  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  De&r- 
bergh  Bros.,  New  York  City;  Phila.  &  China  Trading  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  New  York  City;  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York  City. 

BRIEF  OF  B.  H.  COMET  CO.,  CAHDEN,  F.  J.,  ET  AL. 

[Schedule  N,  par.  423,  Payne  tariff  law.] 

January  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  CAairman, 

And  Members  op  the  Ways  and  Means  Committeb. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  No.  422, 
Schedule  N,  relating  to  the  duty  on  braids  composed  of  straw  and  chip,  etc.,  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  nats,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Straw  braids,  plaits,  laces,  willow-^eetSj  and  squares,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  Cuba  bark, 
Manila  hemp,  or  ramie,  suitable  tor  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods, 
not  dyed,  bleached,  colored,  or  stained,  *  *  *  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If 
bleached,  d^ed,  colored,  or  stained,    ♦    ♦    ♦    20  per  cent  ad  vidorem." 

Under  this  paragraph,  we,  as  dyers  and  bleachers  of  braids,  have  a  slight  protection 
between  the  natural  braids  (our  raw  material)  and  the  bleached,  dyc^,  colored,  or 
stained  braids  (our  finished  product)  of  5  per  cent 

We  feel  justified  in  asking  for  the  retention  of  this  present  slight  protection,  because 
our  business  in  largely  the  coloring  and  bleaching  of  these  braids  for  the  manufac- 
turing and  jobbing  trade. 

In  our  process  of  manufacture  we  employ  chemicals  and  aniline  dyes  to  the  extent 
of  over  60  per  cent  of  our  cost. 

The  anilines  and  chemicals  we  use  pay  a  duty  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

The  flax  and  hemp  twines  we  use  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

The  paper  we  use  is  also  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

Our  average  labor  cost  is  |2  per  day.  In  England  the  labor  employed  in  the  same 
business  costs  from  60  to  75  cents  per  day ;  in  Itsdy,  40  cents  per  day,  and  in  China  and 
Japan  it  is  still  cheaper. 

The  foreign  dyers,  by  reason  of  their  exceptionally  low  labor  cost,  and  their  ability 
to  purchase  chemicals  and  other  supplies  so  much  cheaper  than  we  in  America,  can 
proiduce  work  of  a  quality  equal  to  ours  at  an  immensely  lower  cost  in  everything. 

As  convincing  proof  that  the  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  dyed  and  bleached 
braid  (the  retention  of  which  we  ask  for)  does  not  militate  against  the  American  coo* 
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Bomer,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  figures,  taken  from  customhouse  records, 
which  show  a  substantial  and  steady  increase  yearly  in  the  importation  of  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  stained  braids. 

Straw  and  dnp  braids  imported  during  the  year. 


Ending  June  30— 

Not  blearhAd. 

Ble^hed.dyed, 
colored. 

190S 

$2,292,731.00 
2,999.624.00 
4,254,291.00 
3,800.614.60 
3,723,172.00 

$353,020.60 
414  749  00 

1909 

1910 

476  204  25 

1911 

655,797.00 
1,070,317.00 

1912. 

Further,  to  show  that  the  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  dyed  and  bleached  braids 
does  not  in  anv  way  affect  the  ultimate  consumer,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
example: 

On  an  import  order  of  t, 000,000  pieces  of  hemp  braid. 

2,000,000  pieces,  at  raw  price  in  Enj^land,  30  cents $600,000 

15  per  cent  present  duty  on  raw  braid 90,000 

Total 690,000 

Actual  dyeing  and  bleaching  cost  in  United  States,  including  labor,  whi(  h  is 
two  to  three  times  as  high  as  in  Europe,  dyestu£f,  chemicals,  twine,  etc., 
which  are  dutiable  at  25  to  35  percent,  8  cents  per  piece 160,000 

Total  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 850,000 

2,000,000  pieces  of  hemp,  at  raw  price  in  England,  30  cents 600, 000 

If  bleached  or  dyed  in  Europe,  where  our  labor  is  but  30  to  50  per  cent  of  our 
American  cost  and  where  the  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  arc  but  65  per  cent 
of  our  American  cost,  and  where  twines,  paper,  etc.,  are  but  65  per  cent 

of  our  American  cost,  at  6  cents  per  piece 120, 000 

resent  duty,  20  per  cent  (15  per  cent  on  raw,  plus  5  per  cent  on  dyed  or 
bleached ) 108, 000 

Total  cost  to  importers,  landed  in  the  United  States 828, 000 

The  difference  is  $22,000. 

Now,  2,000,000  pieces  will  make  about  100,000  dozen  hats. 

Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  divided  into  100,000  equals  22  cents  per  dozen  hats, 
or  less  than  2  cents  per  hat. 

We  have  given  tne  above  examples,  covering  a  high-class  braid,  from  which  is 
manufactured  hats  that  sell  at  wholesale  at  from  $9  to  $24  per  dozen,  and  retail  at 
from  $3  to  $5  each.  On  cheaper  braids,  used  to  manufacture  cheaper  nats,  the  addi- 
tional expense  added  is  mucn  lower,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per 
hat. 

The  retaining  of  the  extra  5  per  cent  duty  on  dyed,  bleached,  colored  or  stained 
braid,  as  you  can  readily  see,  is  so  infinitestunal  as  not  to  affect  in  any  way  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  It  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  considered  at  all  in  quotmg  prices,  and 
the  small  apparent  advantage  would  be  absorbed  by  the  importer  or  manufacturer — 
the  consumer  would  not  be  benefited,  while  the  American  laborer  would  lose  heavily. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  5  per  cent  protection  afforded  us  on  dved.  bleached, 
colored  or  stained  braids,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  No.  422,  Schedule  N,  oi  the  Payne 
Tariff  Law,  be  maintained. 

Respectfully  sobmitted. 

R.  H.  Comet  Co., 

Camden,  N  J, 

Wm.  Randall  &  Soxs, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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LETTEBS  OF  BBOVSTOH  BKOS.  &  CO.,  VEW  TORE,  V.  T.,  BEOABD- 

nrO  STBAW  HATS. 

Bronston  Bros.  A  Co., 
tl-tS  West  Fourth  Street,  New  York, 
The  Wats  and  Means  Comicitteb, 

Woikington,  D.  C, 

Gentleuen:  The  importationB  of  untximmed  blocked  straw  hats  are,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country. 

We  believe  that  a  readjustment  of  the  hat  and  braid  provisions  would  oroduce  more 
revenue,  admit  of  the  employment  of  more  labor,  and  effect  a  saving  to  tne  consumer. 

The  present  duty  on  untrinmied  blocked  hats  is  35  per  cent  and  the  same  duty  applies 
to  a  bleached  or  unbleached  and  unblocked  hat  or  plateau,  which  works  against  the 
American  labor  of  bleaching  and  blocking  hats. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  equitable  duty  and  one  which  would  not  only 
fully  protect  the  Jonerican  producer,  but  considerably  increase  the  revenue  would  be 
25  per  cent. 

Taking  a  given  style  as  illustrating  the  difference  in  cost  and  labor  h^  and  abroad, 
wepresent  uie  following: 

Forei^  labor  of  bleaching,  sewing,  blocking,  and  packing  costs  92  cents  per  dozen 
hats.  American  labor  for  the  same  items  based  on  known  operating  figures  and  plus 
$0.1075  for  duty  on  the  imported  braid  necessary  for  making  the  hat  costs  $1.6975  per 
dozen  hats,  presenting  an  excess  for  American  lal>or  over  the  foreign  of  $0.7775  per  dozen 
hats.  The  duty  on  this  hat  based*on  actual  sales  is  $1.1375  per  dozen,  deducting  from 
which  the  $0.7775  full  difference  in  labor  shows  a  f\u>ther  protection  of  $0. 36  per  dozen. 

The  above-mentioned  hat  costs  us  after  paying  ocean  freight,  carta^,  insurance, 
and  duty  $4.7875  per  dozen,  to  which  we  add  actual  cost  of  labor  and  trmimings  $2.36 
per  dozen;  total  cost  when  ready  for  shipment  on  the  same  plane  as  the  American,  who 
nas  made  his  hat  from  the  imported  braid  $7.1475. 

The  American  hat  made  from  imported  braid  would  cost,  based  on  price  of  braid 
abroad  of,  say,  6ipieces  to  a  dozen,  at  $0.1125  each,  $0.7175  duty,  commission,  freij^ht, 
insurance,  etc.,  $U.1675,  labor  $1.59,  bleach,  glue,  thread,  material  for  edge,  packing, 
etc.,  $0.97,  overhead  $0.6360,  total  $4.0810,  make  the  same  addition  for  labor  ana 
trimmings  of  $2.36  and  the  American  total  cost  is  $6.4410. 

This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American-made  hat  of  $0.7065  per  dozen,  on 
an  initial  investment  of  $0.8850  as  iug;ainst  our  investment  of  $4.7875,  ana  the  element 
of  waste  is  much  greater  in  our  proouct  by  reason  of  breakage. 

While  we  import  the  shell  or  oody  of  the  hat,  we  are  American  manufacturers  to  no 
small  degree,  and,  as  shown  above,  add  for  American  labor  and  materials  50  per  cent  of 
our  duty-paid  landed  cost  to  our  imported  material,  which  enables  us  to  come  before 
you  witnout  fear  of  being  assailed  as  nelfish  importers  wholly  unmindful  of  American 
labor  and  investment,  boui  of  which  elements  are,  in  proportion  to  our  business,  quite  as 
much  a  part  of  ours  as  of  the  firm  who  builds  from  tJie  oraid  where  we  build  from  the 
shell. 

Until  we  began  the  importation  and  finishing  of  these  goods  a  few  years  ago,  none  of 
Uie  foreign-made  shells  were  imported.  We  beg  to  commend  to  you  the  following 
provision: 

PW  OQDt. 

Braids  bleached  and  hats  unbleached,  unblocked,  and  imtrimmed 17} 

Unbleached,  blocked,  but  untrimmed,  and  bleached,  unblocked,  uid  untrimmed 

hats 20 

Untrimmed  bleached  blocked  hats,  valued  at  less  than  $10  per  dozen 25 

When  valued  at  $10  or  more  per  dozen 36 

We  feel  you  will  not  be  unfriendly  to  our  appeal  for  readjustment,  when  it  appeari 
to  us  capable  of  such,  while  accomplishing  tnree  materi^d  results,  namely,  affording 
fuUprotection,  increasing  the  revenue,  and  aiding  a  comparatively  new  industry. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Youra,  respectfully,  Bronston  Bros,  d  Go. 

T.  S.  Todd. 

New  York,  February  17, 191S, 
The  Wats  and  Mbans  GomcrrraB, 

WaehingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbmbn:  Supplementing  our  letter  of  January  29,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  fear 
the  brief  of  the  Straw  Goods  Association  may  create  an  erroneous  impression  regaid* 
ing  the  straw^t  indastry,  and  particularly  men's  hats. 
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Our  statement  that  the  imports  of  men's  untrimmed  blocked  straw  hats  does  not 
exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  undoubtedly  a  most  liberal  estimate,  as  shown 
by  a  letter  from  the  United  States  appraiser  at  this  port  under  date  of  February  14, 
ldl3,  which  reads  as  follows: 

^'Answering  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  the  merchandise  embraced  under  para- 
graph 422  includes  hats,  bonnets,  hoods,  plateaux,  strips,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  Cuba  bark,  or  manila 
henip,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed. 

"This  office  has  no  record  of  the  value  of  men's  blocked  untrimmed  straw  hats, 
bat  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  does  not  exceed  1125,000  per  annum. 
"Respectfully, 

*' Henry  M.  Clapp, 
*' Special  Deputy  Appraiser. ** 

The  statistics  given  by  the  above  Straw  Goods  Association  includes  ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's hats  of  very  high  value,  as  well  as  Panama  hats,  of  which  there  are  imported,  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  $1,000,000.  These  Panamas  usually  cost  more  than  $10  per 
dozen,  and  we  have  reconmiended  that  at  or  above  this  price  they  should  pay  the 
ate  of  35  per  cent. 

Hat  bodies,  whether  woven,  hand  sewn,  or  machine  sewn,  are  commercially  the 
the  same  when  in  the  same  state  of  development. 

We  beg  to  present  our  ideas  by  photograph  inclosed,  showing  that  the  present  para- 
graph, T?o.  422,  "Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods  composed  of  straw  *  *  *  whether 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  35  per  centum,"  covers  a  much  wider  range  than  is 
commercially  considered  in  one  class  and  quite  ignores  the  labor  and  development  in 
America. 

Woven  or  hand -sewn  hat  bodies  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

No.  1.  *  *  *  Woven  unbleached  unblocked  hat  body,  J^o.  lA,  bleached  braid. 
Both  are  in  a  quite  unfinished  state,  and  in  our  judgment  should  pay  17}.  Manifestly, 
No.  1  should  not  pay  ttie  same  rate  as  No.  3.  The  braid  heretofore  has  paid  20  per 
cent.  \Ve  suggest  a  reduction  of  2J  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of  bleaching  here  does  not 
differ  mater ialhr  from  (hat  abroad. 

No.  2.  Bleached  woven  unblocked  hat  body.  No.  2A,  blocked  but  unbleached  hat, 
of  which  the  imports  are  small,  and  usually  of  a  very  coarse  grade,  the  blocking  of 
which  is  hydraulic,  therefore  inexpensive. 

No.  3.  Snows  a  woven  hat  bleached  and  blocked,  and  indicates  the  advancement 
from  No.  1,  and  we  believe  should,  together  with  No.  3A  machine-sewn  bleached  and 
blocked  hat  body,  pay  5  per  cent  more  than  No.  2  or  2A.  These  two  are  imported  to 
the  value  of  about  $125.000 . 

No.  4.  The  trimmed  nat,  an  articles  on  which  we  have  expended  from  55  to  70  per 
cent  of  our  original  cost  for  trimming  and  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  amply  manifest 
that  it  flhould  pay  very  considerably  more  duty  than  the  shell  No.  3. 

Trimmed  hats  are  largely  imported  \mder  the  present  duty  by  reason  of  the  constant 
solicitation  by  traveling  salesmen  representing  Italian  and  English  manufacturers, 
but  under  a  readjustment  of  the  schedule  as  above  suggested,  the  duty  could,  we 
think,  be  reduced  to  45  per  cent  without  detriment  to  our  industry. 

The  same  rate  of  duty  on  a  trimmed  hat  and  on  an  untrimmed  bleached  blocked 
machine-sewn  hat  as  No.  3A  is  illogical  from  every  viewpoint. 

Leghorns  should  not  be  separately  classified,  as  they  are  capable  of  and  'subject  to 
the  same  manipulations  as  other  straw. 

•The  readjustment  we  have  sugeested  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
and  would  also,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  make  larger  use  of  imported  raw  materials, 
because  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  as  to 
the  fineness  of  braid,  whicn  we  are  unable  to  do  at  present. 

Last  year  we  paid  duties  of  $35,000^  represnting  a  considerable  business,  and  which 
has  only  been  possible  by  reason  of  originality  of  style  ideas  and  trimmings. 

The  American  manufacturer,  producing  hats  from  the  braid,  is  apparently  bitterly 
opposed  to  our  entrance  into  tneir  hitherto  exclusive  field,  but  we  plead  to  you  our 
ngnt  to  the  creation  of  this  new  industry  and  deny  the  justice  of  our  exclusion  from 
operation  when  it  represents  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

We  pray  for  your  friendly  consideration. 

We  nave  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bronston  Bros.  &  Co., 

T.  S.  Todd,  Attorney, 
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BRIEF    OF    IMPORTEBS     OV    W07ET    UVTRHXED    STBAW 

HATS. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Oommitteb, 

House  of  RepreserUatiuei,  Washington,  D,  C, 

We,  the  iinderaigned,  representing  nearly  all  the  importers  of  Panama  hats,  requett 
that  the  ad  valorem  duty  rate  in  paragraph  422  of  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tarifif,  in 
80  far  as  it  affects  straw  hats  imported  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  rem,  be  changed 
to  a  specific  rate. 

We  make  this  re<)uest  owins  to  the  fact  that  no  "market  value,"  as  defined  by  Uw^ 
can  be  establi^ed  m  any  of  these  countries  on  Panama  hats. 

This  condition  has  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  between  the  customs  authorities 
and  the  importers,  since  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  importer  to  make  entry  of  such 
Panama  hats  until  tiie  same  were  examined  by  experts  and  appraised  in  oraer  to  fix 
an  entered  value.  As  a  result,  long  and  expensive  delays  have  arisen  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  trade. 

Panama  hats  are  gathered  in  lots,  smaU  and  large,  often  from  remote  sections  of  these 
several  coimtries,  and  although  the  trade  has  been  endeavoring  to  grade  such  hata 
under  various  names,  it  often  happens  when  these  hats  are  exammed  by  the  appraiser 
he  often  makes  serious  changes  in  grade,  often  advancing  the  invoice  value  and 
thereby  penalizing  the  innocent  importer  who  has  been  helpless  because  of  there 
being  no  fixed  ''market  value''  to  assign  to  his  goods. 

The  exporters  of  Panama  hats  from  South  America  do  not  know  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation what  prices  they  will  bring  at  wholesale  in  New  York,  nor  does  the  importer 
Know  the  quality  of  Uie  hats  imported  without  being  allowed  to  inspect  the  same, 
and  for  that  reason  many  of  these  hats  are  shipped  to  this  country  on  consignment, 
and  invoices  are  made  out  to  the  best  of  the  shippers'  knowledge  and  belief. 

Panama  hats  are  made  by  the  native  Indians  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  The 
palm  leaf,  stripped  and  prepared  for  weaving  is  sold  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  to 
the  natives  who  take  the  material  back  to  their  houses  in  the  country  and  mountains, 
miles  away,  where  all  the  members  of  the  family  engage  in  the  weaving  of  hats.  It  is 
but  natural  that  a  child  of  10  will  not  weave  as  good  a  hat  from  the -same  material  as  a 
person  of  30  years  who  has  had  long  experience  and  as  a  result  the  one  or  two  dozen 
nats  woven  by  a  family  comprise  many  different  Qualities.  These  are  purchased 
from  time  to  time  by  a  Duyer,  who  travels  through  tne  cotmtry  picking  up  the  hats, 
a  dozen  here,  20  there^  ana  perhaps  50  farther  on,  until  he  has  all  that  he  can  carry 
when  he  returns  to  his  principal  in  the  town.  After  a  number  of  trips  the  entire 
quantity  of  hats  are  graded  ana  baled  for  shipment. 

As  the  buyer  pays  different  prices  to  different  families^  and  as  those  prices  vary 
according  to  demand,  season.  Quality,  and  quantity,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  market 
price;  the  only  thing  that  can  oe  said  is  that  500  dozen  hats  collected  have  cost  the 
shipper  $1,000,  but  when  he  comes  to  grade  the  same,  50  dozen  of  the  hats  may  be  of 
suoi  quality  that  the  shipper  regards  them  worth  $20  per  dozen,  while  one  dozen  may 
be  worth  $100,  and  the  other  449  dozen  only  worth  $2  per  dozen,  so  that  in  baling  and 
shipping  the  hats  the  legal  ''market  value"  is  impossible  to  be  arrived  at, and  to 
attempt  to  say  what  has  been  paid  for  any  particular  bale  would  be  equally  impossible. 

It  is  because  of  these  existing  conditions  that  we  S9ek  to  have  a  specific  duty  placed 
upon  Panama  hats,  especially  those  imported  from  Colombia,  Ekruador,  and  Peru. 

There  are  no  "Panama  hats"  exported  from  any  other  country,  and  none  of  these 
hats  are  made  ''under  water." 

ThsX  is  a  legend  only.  • 

During  the  past  two  years  many  invoices  have  been  detained,  lon^  examinations 
have  resulted,  and  the  importers  have  spent  a  laive  amount  of  money  m  the  effort  to 
establish  a  market  value  under  the  law,  only  to  finally  ascertain  that  there  are  hardly  two 
pemons  in  any  of  the  ports  of  shipment  who  will  agree  as  to  the  value  of  particudarnats. 

The  average  duty  compiled  from  the  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  importers 
during  the  past  year  equals  40  cents  per  hat^  and  the  value  of  the  hats  runs  from  $10  up 
to  $24  per  aozen.  This  covers  the  average  importations  of  the  commercial  hats  sold  to 
jobbers. 

There  are  no  imports  who  make  a  specialty  of  bringing  in  hats  of  high  values,  as  the 
market  is  limited,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  hats  imported  run  from  $12  to  $14  per  dozen, 
European  countries  impose  a  specific  duty  of  a  few  cents  per  hat  upon  similar  goods, 
regardless  of  ^'alue;  while  other  countries  impose  a  duty  oy  weight  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  value  of  the  hat. 

After  long  consultation  in  the  trade  and  examination  of  the  oflicial  records,  we  be- 
lieve an  equitable  rate  of  duty,  not  to  exceed  40  cents  per  hat,  would  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  by  encouiaging  the  importations  of  such  hate. 
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This  would  equal  a  dutv  of  35  per  cent,  which  is  the  present  rate,  and  would  greatly 
benefit  the  import  trade  by  simplifying  matters  and  would  do  away  with  the  expense 
and  delay  now  resulting  from  uncertaintv  of  A'aluation. 

Importations  at  present  are,  in  general,  warehoused  to  await  the  results  of  the  ap- 
piaiser's  report,  and  often  times  penalties  are  forced  upon  the  trade  in  spite  of  their 
most  earnest  endeavor  to  fully  comply  with  the  law. 

We  therefore  would  request  a  specific  duty  on  all  woven  Panama  hats  imported  from 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Tern,  on  the  baas  of  40  cents  each  on  all  hats  valued  at  $6 
and  not  more  than  |30  per  dozen;  75  cents  each  on  all  hats  valued  above  $80  and  not 
over  $60  per  dozen;  ana  $2  each  on  all  hats  exceeding  $60  per  dozen. 

We  annex  hereto  the  records  of  two  of  the  largest  importers  covering  the  season  of 
1912,  which  confirm  our  statement  that  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  hat  would  be  equitable 
to  the  trade,  and  certainly  satisfactory  to  the  Government.    (Exhibit  A.^ 

The  Panama  woven  hats  in  demand  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  tnose  valued 
at  from  $6  to  $60  per  dozen,  and  that  retail  from  $3  to  $5  each  after  having  been 
bleached,  blocked,  and  trimmed  in  this  country,  and  these  constitute  practically 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  importations. 

Finally,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  paragraph  422  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

422.  "Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  Cuba 
bark,  or  Manila  hemp,  suitable  tor  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods, 
not  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached, 
dvod,  colorea  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods 
When  imported  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  or  Peru,  and  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  Cuba  bark,  or  Manila 
hemp,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  if  valued  at  less  than 
|6  per  dozen,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  valued  at  $6  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $30  per  aozen,  40  cents 
each;  if  valued  at  above  $30  per  dozen,  and  not  more  than  $60  per  dozen,  75  cents 
each;  if  valued  at  more  than  $60  per  dozen,  $2  each;  but  the  terms  "grass"  and 
"stiaw"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof.'' 

Should  it  be  found  desunble,  however,  to  make  the  classification  more  general,  the 
following  is  suggested. 

422.  "Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  scjuares,  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  Cuba 
bark,  or  manila  hemp,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  Cuba 
bark,  or  manila  hemp,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  if 
valued  at  less  than  $6  per  dozen,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va1(Mrem;  if  trimmed, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  valued  at  $6  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $30  per 
dozen,  forty  cents  each;  if  valued  at  more  than  $30  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $60 

g!r  dozen,  seventy-five  cents  each;  if  valued  at  more  than  $60  per  dozen,  $2  each, 
ut  the  terms  'grass'  and  'straw'  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in 
their  natiual  form  and  structiire,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof." 

If  desired  that  the  c^uestion  of  straw  hats  be  made  a  separate  one,  the  present  para- 
graph 422  could  remain  as  it  is,  with  a  supplemental  clause  as  follows: 

Untrimmed  straw  hats,  known  as  Panamas,  made  from  straw,  chip,  grass,  or  palm 
leaf  and  valued  at  less  than  $6  per  dozen,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if 
valued  at  $6  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $30  per  dozen,  forty  cents  each;  if  valued 
at  more  than  $30  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $60  per  dozen,  seventy-five  cents  each; 
if  valued  at  more  than  $60  per  dozen,  $2  each." 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

POTTBERO,   EbELINQ   &   CO. 

M.  Castillo  &  Co. 
A.  Held. 

SCHUTTE,    BUNNEMANN    &    Co. 

Meckb  &  Co. 
Calhoun  &  Co. 
J.  H.  Mbnendez  &  Co. 
LusTio  Bros. 

gy  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 
ited,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  27, 1913. 
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Exhibit  A. 
List  of  duties  paid  on  Panama  hats  dunng  19 It. 


Number 
of 


4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
9 


Steamer. 


Alblngia. 
Trent.... 
do... 


Albingia. 

BeUa.... 

.....do... 


Albingia.... 

Altai 

Con  dl  Qlor. 

Thames 

Allemania... 

Albingia.... 

Thames 

Con  dl  Gior. 

Albingia.... 

Allemania... 

Altai 

Allemania.. 
do 

Albingia.... 

Altai 

Allemania.. 

Altai 

Allemania... 

Allegheny... 

Westerwald. 

Altai 

Westerwald. 

Allemania.. 
do 

Altai 

Albingia 

Allegheny... 

Zacapa 

Altai. 

Zacapa 

•  •  •  ■  •  vl  M  •••••■ 

Albingia.... 

Metapan 

Allemania.. 
Westerwald. 
Allemania.. 

Thames 

Clyde 

Westerwald. 

do 

Zacaiw 

Allegheny... 
Allemania.. 

Metapan 

Magaalena.. 
Allemania.. 

Zacapa 

Albingia.... 

Zacapa 

Westerwald. 
Allemania.. 

Zacapa 

Westerwald. 

do 

Altai 

Albingia.... 

Zacapa 

Allemania... 

do 

Albingia.... 

do 

Allemania... 
Westerwald. 

Albingia 

do 

Altai 

do 

Oruba 

Westerwald. 

do 

Santa  Marta. 


Arrived. 


Jan.    18,1912 

do 

do 


Feb.  6, 1912 
Feb.  27,1912 
do , 


Mar.  6, 1912 
Mar.  12,1912 
Mar.  26,1912 
Mar.  28,1912 
Jan.  24,1912 
Jan.  4,1912 
Mar.  28.1912 
Var.  26,1912 
Mar.  5, 1912 
Apr.  15,1912 
Apr.  9, 1912 
Apr.   15,1912 

do 

Apr.  29,1912 
Apr.  9, 1912 
Mfar.  18,1912 
Apr.  9, 1912 
May  14,1912 
Jan.  30,1912 
May  20,1912 
May  G,  1912 
M^y  20,1912 
Kel>.  19.1912 
Apr.  15.1912 
Apr.  9.1912 
IS. 1912 
30.1912 
24.1912 
4,1912 
June  20.1912 

do 

Aug.  19,1912 
July  12,1912 
Aug.  6.1912 
Juiv  15.1912 
June  13.1912 
Aug.  2S.1912 
July  17.1912 
June  17.1912 
15. 1912 
24, 1912 
30, 1912 
3, 1912 
6.1912 
Sept.  25. 1912 
Sept.  3,1912 
Oct.  11.1912 
Juno  24,1912 
Oct.  11.1912 
Oct.  15,1912 
Oct.  7. 1912 
Oct.  11,1912 
Oct.    15.1912 


Mar. 
Jan. 
May 
June 


Julv 

May 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


July  22,1912 
Oct.  11,1912 
Oct.  7,1912 
Apr.  15,1912 
Apr.  29,1912 
Sept.  16, 1912 
Oct.  7,1912 
June  17,1912 
Nov.  18,1912 
Apr.  29,1912 
Sept.  24,1912 
Oct.  28,1912 
Oct.  25,1912 
Oct.  14.1912 
May  20,1912 
Sept.  27,1912 


When  paid. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 
May 


July 
July 
July 
July 


23, 1912 
30, 1912 
20,1912 
Feb.  29,1912 
Mar.  11,1912 
13, 1912 
22, 1912 
30, 1912 
3, 1912 
5, 1912 
Apr.  12,1912 

do 

do 

Apr.  11,1912 
Apr.  16,1912 
Apr.  2.3,1912 
Apr.  25,1912 
Apr.  30,1912 
6, 1912 
7, 1912 
15, 1912 
May  17,1912 

do 

May  23,1912 
May  25,1912 
May  29,1912 

....do 

May  31,1912 
June  3. 1912 
June  13.1912 
June  18.1912 
9.1912 
9. 1912 
10.1912 
15, 1912 

do 

Julv  16,1912 
Sept.  11,1912 
Aug.  16.1912 

Aug.  19,1912 

do 

Sept.  9.1912 
Sept.  7.1912 
Aug.  23,1912 

do 

Aug.  20,1912 
Aug.  19.1912 
Sept.  26, 1912 
Oct.  3. 1912 
Oct.  18.1912 
Oct.    22,1912 

•  •  •  •  ■  \A^/  ■•*•••■ 

Oct.  23.1912 
Oct.  2S.1912 
Oct.    31,1912 

do 

Nov.  9.1912 
Nov.  4.1912 
Nov.    7.1912 

do 

Nov.  12,1912 
Nov.  11,1912 
Nov.  13,1912 
Oct.  19,1912 
Nov.  16,1912 
Nov.  18,1912 
Nov.  20,1912 

do 

Nov.  23,1912 
Nov.  26, 1912 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  27,1912 
Nov.  30, 1912 

. .  .  •  »  QO  t  *  «  w  •  • 


Invoice. 


92,678.00 
1,620.00 
2,510.00 
1,549.00 
2,417.00 
1,738.00 
1,687.00 
1,775.00 
1,694.00 
1,177.00 
1,335.00 
1,482.01 
1,179.00 
l,n5.00 
1,243.00 
1,764.00 
1,200.00 

888.00 

888.00 
3,001.00 

688.00 
2, 182. 00 

688.00 
2,106.00 
1,076.00 
1,342.00 
1,963.00 
1,929.00 
1. 871. 00 

606.00 
1,212.00 

604.00 
2.670.00 
1,896.00 
1,005.00 

851.00 

851.00 
1,2S3.00 
1.428.00 
4.95G.0O 
1.482.00 
1.980.00 
1.324.00 
1,221.00 
2, 708. 00 
1,697.00 
1.553.00 
1,380.00 
1.352.00 
1,551.00 
1,422.00 
1,34S.00 
1,767.00 
2.059.00 
5.302.00 
1.4a{.00 
1.502.00 
1.767.00 
2.296.00 
2.153.00 
3,143.00 

973.00 
1,631.00 
1,790.00 
2,068.00 

606.00 

754.00 
1,377.00 
1,414.00 
1,919.00 

606.00 
1,901.00 
1,773.00 
1,513.00 
2,291.00 
1,436.00 
l|07a0Q 


Number 
of  do»n. 


200 
100 
200 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 
200 

50 
150 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

no 

50 
100 
50 
200 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
100 
300 
100 
150 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 
100 
100 
200 
150 
200 
50 
100 
100 
150 
50 
50 
100 
100 

loe 

50 
100 
114 
120 
200 
100 
100 


Amount 
of  daij. 


f937..10 
667.00 
878.50 
642.15 
846.96 
608.90 
600.46 
021.26 
602.90 
411.96 
407.26 
618.70 
412.06 
021.26 
436.06 
017.40 
420.00 
3ia80 

aiaao 

1,061.40 
24a  80 
763.70 
240.80 
737.10 
370.00 
400.70 

.604.06 
076.16 
654.85 
243.60 
424.30 
211.40 
034.55 
663.60 
351.75 
297.85 
297.85 
449.06 
499.80 

1,734.60 
518.70 
693.00 
463.40 
427.85 
947.  TO 
593.95 
643.55 
483.00 
473.90 
542.85 
497.70 
471.80 
618  46 
720.65 

1.855.70 
491.05 
525.70 
618.45 

803. eo 

753.65 
1,100.05 
340.55 
57a  8S 
626.50 
73a  80 
243.60 
2U3.90 
481.96 
494.90 
671.66 
343.60 
665.36 
62a  66 
629.66 
801.85 
60160 
89160 
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Li$t  of  duties  paid  on  Panama  haU  dtmng  19  tt — Continued. 


Number 

0f( 


2 

1 

S 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 


Steamer. 


Arrived. 


Almirante... 
Santa  Maria. 

Zacapa 

Albingia.... 

Allemania... 

do 


Albingia.... 
Magdusna.. 

Albmgia 

Trent 

Santa  Marta. 
.....do...... 

Altai 

Santa  Marta. 


June 

Nov. 

June 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Apr. 


27,1912 
22,1912 
20,1912 
29,1912 
15,1912 

2,1912 
18,1912 

5,1912 
29,1912 
20,1912 
30,1912 
27,1912 

9,1912 


Wlienpaid. 


Dec  5,1912 
Dec.  9,1912 
Dec.    7,1912 

Dec.  12,1912 

Dec.  16,1912 
Dec.  17,1912 
Deo.  16,1912 
Dec.  18,1912 

do....... 

Dec.  23,1912 
Deer  28,1912 
Dec.  16,1912 


Invoice. 

Number 
of  doxen. 

11,545.00 

100 

794.00 

50 

1,461.00 

100 

888.00 

50 

1,392.00 

100 

1,519.00 

100 

1,653.00 

100 

1,875.00 

100 

888.00 

50 

027.00 

50 

1,187.00 

100 

652.00 

50 

756.00 

50 

3,324.00 

200 

10,800 

Amount 
of  duty. 


S540.75 
277.90 
511.35 
310.80 
487.20 
531.65 
578.55 
656.25 
3ia80 
324.25 
415.45 
228.20 
264.60 
1,163.40 

51,939.60 


On  10,800  dozen,  we  paid  $51,939.60  duty,  or  $4.81  duty  paid  on  each  dozen  hats. 
Equal  to  40  cents  per  hat. 

Figures  of  another  importer,  Apr,  10, 1912,  to  Dec.  t,  1912. 


Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Value. 

Date. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Value. 

Apr.  10,1912 
Apr.  11,1912 
Apr.  25,1912 
May  10,1912 
May  21,1912 
May  28,1912 
May  21,1912 
May  28,1912 
June    4,1912 
June    6,1912 
June  13,1912 
June  13,1912 
June  18,1912 
June  19,1912 
June  25, 1912 
July    2,1912 
July    5,1912 

2 
2 

$2,212 
2,444 
2,403 
2,384 
2,633 
2,522 
2,462 
2,542 
2,411 
2,413 
2,517 
2,319 
2,442 
1,079 
2,578 
1,384 
1,178 

Aug.    5,1912 
Aug.  12,1912 
Aug.  12,1912 
Aug.  20, 1912 
Sept.   3,1912 
Sept.  3,1912 
Sept.  3,1912 
Oct.   15,1912 
Nov.    6,1912 
Nov.    6,1912 
Nov.  18, 1912 
Nov.  18, 1912 
Nov.  96, 1912 
Nov.  26, 1912 
Dec.    2,1912 
Deo.     2,1912 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
>62 

$2,541 
1,241 
1,652 
1,284 
1,332 
1,364 
2,768 
2,648 
1,351 
1,351 
1,354 
1,354 
1,416 
1,445 
1,370 
1,888 
i 87, 023 

100 

63,782 

1  Brought  forward. 

One  hundred  cases,  containing  50  dozen  each,  equal  to  5,000  dozen.  Declared 
value  on  5,000  dozen  of  straw  hats,  $63,782,  or  an  average  of  $12,756  each  dozen. 

This,  at  35  per  cent,  makes  a  duty  payment  of  $4,464  per  dozen,  or,  in  other  words, 
40  cents  per  luit. 


KEMOBIAL  OF  THE  ITALIAIT  CHAMBEB  OF  COMHEBCE,  NEW 
TOBE,  H.  Tm  BE  STBAW  BBAIDS,  ETC. 

Hon.  0.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  desires  to  submit  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recommendations  relating  to 
the  advisability  of  reducing  the  fiscal  burden  on  certain  articles  hereimto  stated, 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  of  revenue,  without  prejudice  to  domestic 
indus^. 

Braids,  plaits,  etc.,  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  hoods,  etc. — Under  this 
heading,  covered  by  paragraph  422  of  the  present  tariff,  are  materials  necessary  in  the 
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manu&u^ture  of  hats,  not  produced  in  this  country,  which  should  be  considered  prac- 
tically as  a  raw  material. 

The  duty  riiould  be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  semiraw  material^ 
increase  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  finished  article,  lower  its  cost,,  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  revenue. 

The  scope  of  paragraph  422,  in  so  far  as  relating  to  braids,  plaits,  and  similar  mate- 
rials necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  hats,  was  at  the  last  tariff  revision  extended  to 
include  specifioEdly  a  greater  number  thim  formerly  of  the  materials  of  which  braids, 
plaits,  etc.,  are  made,  and  also  to  apply  to  materials  in  chief  value,  instead  of  only 
wholly  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  lesi,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horsehair,  Cuba 
bark  or  manila  hemp. 

While  this  has  been  an  improvement  justified  by  necessities  of  trade,  the  same 
motives  advise  the  further  extending  of  the  purport  of  said  paragraph  to  include 
other  materials  which  by  reason  of  fashion  have  come  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  braids^  plaits,  etc.  Among  these  is  ramie,  which  is  now  assessed  a  duty  of  60  per 
cent,  while  it  should  be  assimilated  to  the  above-stated  materials  when  manufactured 
into  the  same  article,  thus  avoiding  the  present  discrimination,  encouraging  the  use 
of  suitable  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  the  commodity  in  question,  and  giving 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  a  greater  variety,  greater  novelty,  and  oetter  quality  of  the 
ultimate  article. 

It  seems  also  to  this  chamber  that  the  present  discrimination  in  the  manner  of 


ing  duty  between  natural  and  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  and  stained  braids,  plaits,  etc., 
is  not  justified^  when  it  is  considered  that  the  latter  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 

The  dveing  is  done  mostlv  by  the  hat  manufacturer  himself  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  fashion,  and  the  aomestic  industry  is  not  equal  from  a  technical  standpoint 
and  is,  further,  limited  to  one  or  two  firms. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  dyeing  these  materials  is  such  that  often  they  have 
to  be  shipped  to  distant  countries  from  those  of  production,  where  special  efficiency 
has  been  attained,  in  order  to  get  them  in  the  condition  essential  to  me  manufacture 
of  the  ultimate  article. 

The  difference  in  price  between  natural  and  dyed  braids  is  often  so  small  that  it 
should  not  be  made  the  motive  for  a  higher  rate,  and  this  chamber  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  assess  the  duty  on  braids,  plaits,  etc.,  at  a  uniform  rate,  irre- 
spective of  whether  natural  or  dyed,  etc.,  as  the  color  does  not  intrinsically  affect 
tne  value  of  the  article. 

In  establishing  the  rate  this  chamber  respectfully  recommends,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  use  of  such  material— from  $3,988,033  in  1907  to  $4,597,409  in  1911— that 
a  uniform  rate  of  10  per  cent  be  levied. 

The  increasing  importations  would  certainly  offset  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  on  revenue,  while  the  reduction  would  enable  the  hat  manufacturers  to  give 
to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  a  lower  cost  of  the  ultimate  article. 

Straw  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  are  not  a  luxury^  but  a  commodity  of  universal  use,  and 
it  is  reasonably  expected  that  the  present  tariff  revision  will  brmg  relief  by  lightening 
as  much  as  possible  the  duties  on  materials^  such  as  the  one  in  question,  indispensable 
to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  such  primary  necessity. 

By  encouraging  the  importation  of  this  semiraw  material  and  the  consumption  of 
the  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  American  labor  is  also  benefited. 

Leather  glovet. — Gloves  are  certainly  not  a  luxury,  although  they  might  appear  such 
on  the  face  of  present  selling  prices,  owing  to  the  practical  exclusion  ^  a  certain  class 
of  eloves  from  acceding  our  markets,  due  to  the  prohibitive  rates  of  dutv. 

Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  men's  gloves,  the  consumption  of  wnich  is  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  domestic  manufacture,  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  protective 
duty,  ranginff  from  100  to  150  per  cent. 

In  fact,  while  the  American  manufacturer  produces  about  $17,000,000  worth  of 
gloves  (almost  entirely  men's  gloves),  the  share  represented  by  imported  men's  gloves 
m  the  consumption  did  not  exceed  in  fiscal  year  1911  $718,000  out  of  a  total  of 
$7,776,436. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  possibilities  left  to  the  foreign  supply  of  this  article 
are  confined  to  women's  and  children's  gloves,  the  rates  on  which,  while  not  so  high 
as  on  men's,  are  nevertheless  high  enough  to  afford  every  possible  protection  to  ao- 
mMtic  production,  were  such  possible  to  a  greater  extent,  which  can  not  be  the  case, 
owing  to  the  scarce  domestic  production  of  the  lamb,  kid,  and  goat  skins  suitable  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  gloves. 

That  gloves  are  not  a  luxiiry  out  a  necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel  is,  undei' 
our  conditions  of  climate,  living,  and  customs,  a  recognized  fact. 
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T^e  present  tariff  on  gloves,  framed  with  the  express  intent  to  reserve  the  home 
market  to  domestic  production  by  duties  excluding  all  possible  competition  from 
the  imported  article,  exorbitant  as  it  is,  is  rendered  even  more  prohibitive  owing  to 
its  objectionable  feature  of  cumulative  duties. 

In  fact,  while  paragraphs  454,  455,  456,  457,  and  458  provide  specific  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  description,  quality,  and  size  of  the  gloves,  high  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
revenue  and  protection,  para^ph  459  assesses  on  tnem  additional  duties,  a  further 
burden,  which  should  be  eliminated  from  the  tariff,  and  thus  avoid  the  litigation  of 
which  the  assessment  of  said  cumulative  duties  has  often  been  the  cause  to  ^e  dis- 
couragement of  importations  and  consequent  loss  to  business. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  present  duties  on  gloves  is  the  inequitable 
nondistinction  between  women's  and  children's  gloves,  both  assessed  at  the  same 
rates,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  children's  gloves  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
less,  on  account  of  the  less  material  and  less  labor  required  in  their  manmacture. 
Means  should  be  devised  whereby  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  duties  on  chil- 
dren's and  women's  gloves,  respectively,  more  proportionate  and  logical  with  ^eir 
cost. 

While  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  system  of  levying  specific  duties  on  gloves 
be  continued,  as  the  one  that  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  all  concerned,  it 
can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  the  present  tariff  revision  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  and  lessening  the  discomforts  of  the  increased  cost  of  an  article  as  gloves  of 
almost  universal  use,  the  glove  schedule,  which  contains  some  of  the  highest  rates  of 
the  tariff,  especially  on  men's  gloves,  which  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  on 
women's  ana  children's,  and  which  have  not  proved  responsive  in  raising  revenue,  is 
entitled  to  a  revision  in  a  downward  direction. 

Works  of  art. — ^The  last  revision  of  the  tariff  accomplished  some  results  in  lightening 
the  burden  which  this  country  maintains  on  works  of  art  by  exempting  such  of  them 
as  proven  not  less  than  20  years  old. 

Kemarkable  as  this  achievement  was  on  the  face  of  the  unheeded  recommendations 
which  had  repeatedly  been  addressed  to  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
works  of  art  it  is,  however,  far  from  satisfactory,  as  it  means  that  the  American  public 
will  have  to  wait  20  years  before  it  can  secure  the  advantages  of  a  modem  work  of 
art  which  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  in  this  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  artistic  education  of  our  people. 

The  maintaining  of  a  tariff  on  works  of  art,  from  which  but  a  small  revenue  ($1,591, 167 
in  1911)  is,  after  aal,  secured,  is  one  of  the  regrettable  features  of  our  fiscal  legislation, 
indifferent  to  the  great  educational  influence  which  works  of  art  exert  on  the  people. 

In  this  country,  where  an  already  admirable  educational  system  needs  the  inte- 
gration of  cultivating  the  artistic  tendencies  of  a  cosmopolitan  population,  the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  the  study  of  fine  arts  and  of  their  application  to  manu- 
facture should  be  stimulated  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mo8t  all  the  civilized  countries  admit  works  of  art  free  of  dutv,  recognizing  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  production  on  both  the  educational  stanaard  of  the  people 
as  well  as  tiie  industrial  progress  of  the  countries,  and  this  country  should  follow  an 
example  which  has  already  been  characterized  by  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
results.  The  popularization  of  works  of  art  is  a  form  of  education  of  high  value  in 
which  the  Unitea  States  should  not  remain  behind  other  nations  who  have  succeeding 
m  attaining  from  the  artistic  standpoint  greater  results,  often  notwithstanding  the 
lesB  versatile  and  artistically  inclined  nature  of  their  races. 

Works  of  art,  provided  they  are  the  ori^nal  productions  of  artists,  should  be  allowed 
to  come  in  free  and  spread  tneir  beneficial  innuence  upon  the  masses. 

While  works  of  art  which  are  the  production  of  American  artists  are  already  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  we  should  not  make  discrimination  in  matters  of  this  kind  which 
is  inconsistent  wim  the  universal  punxnrt  of  art. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  that  works  of  art  be  exempted 
from  duty;  but  should  exigencies  of  revenue  make  this  impossible  this  chamber 
recommends  in  a  subordinate  line  that — 

(a)  No  duty  be  charged  on  breakages  which  practically  destroy  the  value  of  the 
work. 

(5)  Tlut  the  market  value  of  a  work  of  art  on  which  duty  is  assessed  be  the  price 
actually  paid  to  seller  at  place  of  origin  and  not  the  value  placed  on  such  wort  by 
dealers,  which  price  often  includes  profit  and  other  charges,  as  freight,  storage,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Comxbbcb  in  New  York, 
Lmoi  SoLARi,  PreaiderUf 
G.  R.  SoHROBDEB,  Secretary. 
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BKIEF  OF  THE  BRAID  MAVUFACTITBEBS'  ASSOCIATION   OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEBICA. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  13, 19 IS, 
In  relation  to  Schedule  N,  sundries,  paragraphs  421,  422,  and  426. 

Paragraph  421- — ^We  ask  that  this  paragraph  remain  unchanged,  as  the  goods  covered 
thereby  are  luxuries.  The  rate  imposed  on  same  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the 
highest  revenue  rate,  as  well  as  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  domestic  manufactiuner 
to  compete. 

Paragraph  4^2. — We  request  that  braids  of  manila  hemp,  also  hats,  bonnets,  and 
hoods  of  muiila  hemp,  be  eliminated  from  this  paragraph. 

Under  the  Dineley  tariff  law  of  1897  braid  made  of  hemp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  ad  vidorem  under  paragraph  339,  covering  braids  made  of  flax,  cotton,  or 
other  vegetable  fiber. 

Under  the  present  Payne  tariff  law  of  1909  the  rate  on  braid  made  of  manila  hemp 
was  reduced  under  paragraph  422  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Hemp  yarn  enters  free 
of  duty  only  when  imported  direct  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  is  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  imported  from  any  other  country.  In  the  latter 
case,  therefore,  the  rate  of  dutv  on  the  raw  material  (hemp  yam)  is  actually  higher 
than  on  the  manufactured  article  (hemp  braid). 

Hemp  braid  could  be  made  in  this  country  if  the  duty  on  same  was  60  per  cent,  the 
same  as  on  similar  braids  made  of  other  vegetable  fibers,  but  at  the  present  time  this 
braid  is  made  in  Japan  at  exceedinglv  low  prices,  and  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  can 
be  imported  so  cheap  that  it  takes  the  place  of  many  other  braids,  such  as  cotton 
braids,  etc.,  which  otherwise  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  from  material 
raised  here. 

Wc  therefore  ask  that  these  hemp  braids  be  stricken  from  paragraph  422,  in  which 
case  they  would  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  provided  for  similar  braid  made 
of  vegetable  fibers  by  paragraph  349,  where  they  properly  belong. 

Paragraph  4i(i  {covering  oxUUm  forms). — We  ask  that  this  paragraph  b^  stricken 
out,  as  it  allows  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  manufactured  materials 
similar  to  other  materials  which  are  assessed  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  duty.  By 
striking  out  this  paragraph  these  goods  would  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  which  would 
mean  tulditional  revenue  for  the  Government. 

In  the  event  that  your  committee  should  not  desire  to  strike  out  this  paragraph  we 
urgently  request  that  in  that  event  it  should  be  in  no  way  broadened. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Braid  Manufacturers*  Association 

OP  United  States  of  America. 
Per  Albert  S.  Waitzfelder. 
Henry  W.  Schloss, 

Committee, 

PAXAGBAPH  428. 

Brashes,  brooms,  and  feather  dniters  of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  in 
quills  or  otherwise,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BRUSHES. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  C.  BOHITEB,  OF  THE  AMBS-BOVHEB 

CO.,  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Bonner.  I  come  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  as  president  of  the  Ames-Bonner  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
brushes,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  present  the  brief  of  our  company  on 
Schedule  N — brushes. 

^Ir.  Palmer.  What  is  the  number  of  the  paragraph! 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Paragraph  423. 
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I  have  not  any  prepared  talk,  because  I  had  expected  another  active 
officer  of  our  company  to  be  here  to  address  you;  hence  I  will  simply 
and  as  directly  as  possible  state  the  case.  There  are  manufacturers 
in  our  particular  line  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Michigan. 

I  notice  action  on  tne  part  of  numerous  witnesses  in  presenting 
themselves  oftentimes  to  make  some  kindly  reference  to  the  personnel 
of  the  conmiittee,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  amiss  in  that  respect  in 
passing  a  small  compliment.  I  observe  that  in  your  toilets,  gentle- 
men, you  are  all  well  groomed,  and  I  take  it,  it  may  not  be  other 
than  because  you  are  brushing  your  hair  and  using  other  toilet  brushes 
that  are  supplied  to  you  in  the  next  room;  but  I  find  on  investigation, 
taking  advantage  of  a  privilege  granted  me.  and  with  a  feeling  of  hurt, 
that  tiiose  brusnes  were  made  in  France.  I  also  noticed  in  visiting 
Senator  Burton  of  our  State,  who  privileged  me  an  examination  of 
bis  rooms  in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  that  they  were  made  in 
Japan. 

If  I  may  ask  one  privilege  of  you,  it  will  be  this:  That  upon  return- 
ing to  your  homes  or  jrour  hotels,  you  look  at  the  toilet  orushes  on 
your  dressers,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  you  will  find  the 
brushes  were  made  either  in  Japan  or  in  France  or  m  England  or  in 
Germany;  also  that  the  household  brushes  will  have  indicating  mark- 
ings that  they  were  made  in  prisons  of  this  or  other  countries. 

I  come  before  you  under  circumstances,  I  think,  in  a  relation  per- 
haps different  from  other  industries  coming  here,  because  brushes, 
while  used  in  every  family,  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  used 
as  tools  for  decorating  both  the  insidfe  and  outside  of  every  building 
and  for  all  purposes,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  made  abroad;  and  if 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  1  really  think  the  American  people 
should  be  privileged  to  brush  their  hair  with  domestic  hair  brushes  and 
to  use  such  brush  tools  when  decorating  as  are  made  by  American 
workmen. 

Mr.  Hull.  There  are  not  enough  brushes  produced  in  this  country 
to  supply  the  demand,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  My  dear  man,  we  could  supply  any  of  the  very  best 
brushes  to  the  extent  required  by  this  country  and  other  countries, 
if  we  had  the  opportunity,  commercial  conditions  being  equal — and 
those  brushes  would  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  too.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  toilet  hair  brushes,  60  to  75  per  cent  of  which  are  now 
imported. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  in  this  country 
of  your  brushes  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  Something  Uke  $14,027,000,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  imports  ? 

Mr.  Bonner.  $2,026,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  tnink  you  have  it  about  right.  That  would  be 
seven  times  as  much  as  we  import. 

Mr.  Bonner.  Yes.  That  would  state  it  properly  if  the  $14,027,000 
were  all  toilet  brushes  instead  of  $3,500,000,  approximately,  which 
latter  amount  covers  every  dollar  of  toilet  brushes  made  annually  in 
the  United  States.    It  is  because  of  this  burden  of  imports  to  toilet- 
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brush  production  that  we  come  before  you  now  and  ask  that  the 
present  rate  of  40  per  cent — that  that  rate  not  only  be  mamtamed. 
out  that  we  be  granted  an  additional  rate,  to  make  it  50  per  pent  ad 
valorem. 

I  appreciate  that  that  is  a  very  unusual  request,  and  if  we  can  not 
make  good  the  equity  of  our  plea  we  have  rightly  no  place  here, 
because  we  recognize  that  this  Congress  was  elected  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  tariff  for  revenue.  We  ask  in  this  plan 
that  you  are  working  out  that  you  give  us  that  equitable  relation, 
that  you  will  give  us  a  fair  deal,  so  that  the  toilet-brush  importations 
will  not  be  as  they  are  now,  abnormal.  I  will  undertake  to  show 
you  very  briefly  wnere  thej  are  abnormal. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Do  you  thmk  that  an  importation  of  one-seventh  of 
the  amount  that  is  produced  is  abnormal  f 

Mr.  Bonner.  I  tnink  I  shall  be  able  to  show  from  the  Govern- 
ment's statistics  that  notwithstanding  there  are  approximatelv  400 
brush  manufacturers  in  this  country,  there  are  not  60  toilet-brush 
factories. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  do  you  want  the  imports  to  be  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  I  was  gomg  to  say — I  am  referring  now  to  the  pro- 
duction rather  than  to  the  number  of  factories,  and  tnat  calls  for  an 
explanation.  While,  of  course,  there  are  no  definite  statistics  sho^v- 
ing  who  manufactures  the  $14,000,000  worth  of  brushes,  they  are 
largely  made  in  factories  that  do  not  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
factories  that  have  to  stand  the  biurden  of  tliis  importation.  They 
are  the  factories  that  produce  miU  brushes  or  brushes  for  special 
uses.  There  are  not  50  factories  that  are  in  the  class  that  can  pro- 
duce the  goods  that  I  have  referred  to  as  toilet-brush  factories.  The 
latter  special  shops  are  in  every  town,  and  you  can  readily  see  that 
they  make  up  the  statistics  of  the  gross  amount  of  brushes  manu- 
factured. I  am  supported  in  this  statement  by  others  in  the  toUet 
and  painters'  business  who  know  in  a  general  way  the  capacity  of 
the  different  factories,  and  that  is  that  there  is  not  to  exceed  approx- 
imately $7,000,000  worth  of  this  $14,000,000  which  comes  under  the 
class  which  you  mention — that  is,  toUet  and  painters. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  about  the  imports  ?  What  kind  of  goods  come 
in? 

Mr.  Bonner.  The  imports  wUl  come  within  the  class  that  I  men- 
tioned— toilet  and  paint  or  artists' — because  special  machine  brushes 
are  made  in  endless  variety  and  value  and  for  every  conceivable 
industrial  and  mechanical  use.  We  may  have  a  special  machine, 
and  we  ask  a  certain  man  to  make  a  certain  brush  for  it.  We  can 
not  get  that  brush  abroad;  we  do  not  pay  the  commercial  market 
price.  Factory  or  mill  brushes  are  limitless  as  to  character.  They 
even  include  street-sweeper  brushes  in  this  class  of  manufactures. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  imports  from  countries  where  the 
increase  is  shown,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  increase.  I  doubt  if 
there  are  many  industries  where  the  proportion  of  increase  is  so  ^preat. 
Since  we  had  the  last  hearings,  in  1908,  the  increased  importation  of 
brushes  has  been  269  per  cent  and  the  imports  from  that  date  back 
to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law  for  something  Uke  206  per 
oeuL    The  abnormal  increase  in  the  toilet  and  artist  brushes  is  from 
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Japan.  The  iiK^rease  of  importB  from  Japan  ednce  the  McKinley  law 
went  into  effect  has  been  3,856  per  cent. 

Mr.  Paimeel.  Your  desire  is  to  have  us  write  a  rate  which  will 
reduce  the  importations  of  the  kind  of  brushes  that  compete  with  the 
American  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  50  per  cent  will  reduce 
the  importations  $1. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Then  why  do  you  want  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  To  prevent  us  from  being  anihilated. 

Mr.  Palbceb.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  imports  will  continue  to  be 
aB  much  as  they  are  now? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Yes.  I  know  you  have  the  Treasury  statistics  before 
you.  I  had  the  privilege  of  adioinistering  the  customs  myself  for  some 
nine  years,  and  m  that  way  I  happen  to  know  and  have  some  idea 
of  the  statistics  and  how  they  are  compiled.  You  will  see  that  the 
Japanese  imports  are  increasing  year  by  vear  abnormaUv;  and  we 
are  prevented  year  by  year  from  making  the  class  of  goods  that  are 

Generally  sold  in  this  market,  because  of  the  Japanese  importations, 
am  sure  a  50  per  cent  rate  will  not  curtail  such  shipments  here  at 
once. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Wliat  is  the  largest  class  of  goods  imported  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Well,  there  are  hardly  any  toothbrushes  manufac- 
tured in  this  country;  there  are  only  some  special  goods  made  under 
patents  and  special  designs. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  about  hair  brushes  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  I  should  say  that  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  hair  brushes 
and  that  class  of  brushes  used  in  this  country  are  imported.  You 
can  not  go  into  a  retail  store  or  a  wholesale  store  but  what  you  will 
find  that  the  dominating  toilet  brushes  are  imported. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  notice  taat  you  made  an  examination  of  the  brushes 
used  in  the  committee  rooms.     What  class  are  those  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  The  hair  and  the  hand  brushes  were  made  in  France. 
The  one  that  I  saw  in  the  Senate  Office  Building  was  made  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  the  brushes  that  are  used  in  the  House  Office 
Building  are  all  imported  brushes? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  So  far  as  I  know,  sir.  I  know  they  are  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  room. 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  are  the  same  brushes  that  were  used  here  under 
the  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  at  that  time 
that  we  ou^ht  to  have  a  change  in  the  tariff  rate  because  we  are  not 
able  to  hold  our  own  in  a  competitive  waj. 

We  are  not  asking  for  protection  in  this^  change.  Your  chairman 
was  not  here  when  I  maoe  the  request  which  I  said  at  the  time  was 
unusual.  I  understand  that  the  party  in  power  was  on  the  basis 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue.  We  feel,  and  in  fact  we  know,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  50  per  cent  as  against  40  per  cent  as  an  equitable 
arrangement  and  as  a  basis  of  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  could  you  make  out  if  you  had  free  bristles  ? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  I  really  believe  that  the  foreign  bristles  would  be  no 
cheaper  if  free.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  specific  rate  is  only 
7}  cents  a  pound  and  we  would  never  find  it  in  the  price  duty  free. 
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Being  in  sympathy  with  this  tariff-making  body,  and  speaking  for  our 
own  factory,  we  feel  that  in  deriving  the  revenue  to  which  me  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  the  brush  industry  should  pay  its  proportion  on 
its  raw  materials.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection  let  me  say  that  there 
are  some  twenty-odd  items  used  in  tibe  manufacture  of  our  toilet 
brushes  on  which  we  pay  a  duty. 

We  pay  a  duty  on  bristles,  fibers,  quills,  and  varnish;  we  pay  a 
duty  on  some  kinds  of  lumber;  we  pay  a  duty  on  strawboard;  we  pay 
a  duty  on  wire ;  and  a  duty  on  sandpaper.  We  are  contributors,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Japanese  brushes  are  coming  in  here. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  increase  in  importations  from  Japan  has 
been  abnormal,  having  been  3,856  per  cent  since  the  McKimey  law 
went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  total  imports  were  less  in  1912  than  they  were 
in  1911. 

Mr.  Bonnes.  By  just  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  by  $75,000. 

Mr.  Bonner.  As  I  understand  it,  the  imports  generally  fell  off  a 
little  bit  that  year.  Trade  conditions  changed  somewhat.  There  has 
been  on  the  market  within  the  last  year  or  two — or  there  was  two 
years  ago — a  class  of  brush  goods  called  Parisian  ivory.  It  was  sort  of 
a  fashion  or  fad.  Everybody  all  over  the  country  wanted  this  Parisian 
ivory.  This  last  year  there  nas  not  been  so  much  of  a  demand  for  it, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  brush  imports  for  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Bonner.  I  thank  you.  I  will  now  file  for  record,  with  my 
foregoing  statement,  the  brief  of  my  company.  The  Ames-Bonner 
Co. 

The  brief  submitted  by  The  Ames-Bonner  Co.  follows: 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CcmmiUu^  House  of  RepresentaUoes. 

Sir:  The  present  duty  on  brushes  is  ad  valorem — 40  per  cent. 

Recognizing  the  attitude  of  the  pjresent  Congress  in  relation  to  a  tariff  for  protection 
and,  therefore,  appreciating  the  highly  responsible  position  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, we,  as  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes,  the  very  life  of  whose  business  depends 
upon  governmental  assistance  in  combatinjg  the  inroads  of  foreign  competition, 
frankly  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  seeking  for  protection  in  the  sense  that  protection 
means  the  prohibition  of  foreign-made  brushes. 

We  have  never  had  such  protection  in  the  past,  even  under  administrations  that 
professed  to  make  the  protection  of  infant  American  industries  their  chief  considera- 
tion, because  nothing  under  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  could  possible  serve  to  keep  out 
of  this  coimtry  the  brush  products  of  the  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  highest 
ever  given  us  has  been  40  per  cent. 

W^e  are  merely  petitioning  your  committee  that  we  be  accorded  the  justice  of  having 
our  industry  pay  only  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue  required  to  aatialactorily 
conduct  the  Grovemment. 

In  1890  the  importation  of  brushes  amounted  to  1767,128. 

In  1900  the  sum  had  grown  to  $977,513. 

The  next  decade  (1910)  brought  the  total  to  $1,732,200. 

In  1911  there  was  a  great  increase,  the  figures  being  $2,241,066. 

The  year  1912,  however,  marked  a  slight  decrease  from  the  year  previous— $2,067,140. 

These  importations  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  what  are  known  as  toilet 
brushes;  that  is,  hair,  cloth,  nail,  and  tooth  brushes. 

Toilet  brushes  are  not  exportea  to  any  material  extent,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions could  not  be  sold  even  in  this  country  in  competition  with  the  brushes  made  by 
the  cheap  foreign  labor  were  it  not  for  the  convenience  accorded  American  purchawrs. 

The  domestic  goo<l8  may,  fortunately  for  the  domestic  makers,  be  had  in  small 
quantities  with  immediate  delivery,  a  very  great  advantage  in  these  days  when  the 
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tendency  is  to  place  the  burden  of  stock  canTing  upon  the  manu^turer.  This  fact 
18  a  strong  argument  with  American  salesmen  in  their  efforts  to  sell  buyers  of  foreign- 
made  brushes,  and  is  successful  with  small  and  medium  sized  buyers. 

But  the  laii^e  jobbers,  the  great  retail  stores  and  other  buyers  who  are  able  to  ade- 
quately anticipate  their  wants  in  toilet  brushes,  almost  iavariably  buy  abroad,  because, 
18  they  tell  us,  they  buy  cheaper. 
The  following  is  an  illuminating  instance: 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Ames-Bonner  Go.  designed  a  Ions;,  narrow  hairbrush.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  curling  children's  hair.  Eventually,  however,  it  became 
widely  used  by  barbers  and  hairaressers.  The  result  is  that  to-day  exact  duplicates 
are  bein^  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  for  American  dealers  who  are  able  to 
order  this  particular  brush  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  They  buy  it  abroad 
for  lees  money  than  it  can  profitably  be  made  here,  solely  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  bristle  and  overhead  charges. 

It  is  not  only  the  importers  and  the  large  jobbers  who  are  buying  toilet  brushes 
abroad.  There  are  retailers  and  houses  who  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  that 
American  manufacturers  can  not  possibly  sell  under  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  distribution  of  foreign-made  toilet  brushes  in  the  United 
States  that  the  assertion  may  be  made  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
there  is  not  a  department  or  drug  store  of  fair  standing  in  the  whole  country  in  which 
foreign-made  toilet  brushes  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  times.  To-day  these  brushes 
come  principally  from  Japan. 

Taken  by  three  decades,  the  increase  in  the  importations  of  brushes  from  Japan  are 
u  follows:  1891,  $15,872;  1901,  $191,911;  1911,  $736,781.  Last  year,  1912,  the  total 
was  $602,923.    Years  1891  to  1912,  21  years,  3^856  per  cent  increase. 

With  the  continuation  of  such  an  increase,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  what  will  become 
of  the  American  toilet-brush  makers  before  another  decade  has  been  completed  unless 
we  have  relief. 

Advertisements  of  Japanese  and  European  brush  manufacturers  are  to  be  foimd 
in  all  American  trade  journals  devoted  to  drug  sundries,  dry  goods,  barber  supplies, 
and  even  variety  magazines  for  the  5  and  10  cent  stores. 

One  Japanese  toilet-brush  concern,  with  a  branch  office  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
during  the  past  year  has  advertised  the  fact  that  it  had  so  increased  its  business  in  the 
United  States  that  it  was  compelled  to  use  the  entire  floor  of  the  big  Broadway  building 
instead  of  the  single  room  in  which  it  had  started  business. 

In  Japan  the  employees  of  the  brush  factories  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  seven 
days  a  week.  Generally  they  work  312  days  in  the  year,  though  ore  of  the  largest 
factories  is  known  to  work  330  davs.  Male  employees  receive  from  28  to  38  cents  per 
day;  females,  13  to  18  cents;  and  children,  8  to  11  cents.  The  skilled  females,  who 
do  drawn  work,  receive  up  to  22  cents  a  day. 

Contrast  this  condition  with  the  condition  existing  in  this  country  with  ever- 
increasing  but  proper  stringency  in  the  child  and  women  labor  laws;  and  that,  while 
brudi  maKers  generally  in  most  shops  are  necessarily  among  the  lowest-paid  workers 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  Japanese  labor  gets  less  than  one-fifteenth  as  much. 

Time  was  when  France  and  England  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  toilet  bnishes  used  in 
tbe  United  States,  but  to-day  Germany  and  Japan  have  come  strongly  to  the  front. 

Germany  is  sending  vast  quantities  of  brushes  to  this  country  to-day,  an9,  what  is 
more,  the  German  manufacturers  are  advertising  in  the  American  trade  journals  the 
fact  that  they  are  making  their  brushes  with  the  improved  steel  anchors  that  have 
heretofore  made  American  competition  with  foreign  nand-dra\^ii  brushes  possible  in 
mmv  instances. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  American  industries  grown  to  the  stature  of  giants  that 
are  still  protected  as  infants,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  that  have  not  become 
monopolies — in  feet,  produce  a  reasonable  profit  only  as  a  result  of  strict  economy. 
The  manufacture  ot  toilet  brushes  is  one  of  these. 

Therefore  when  the  toilet-brush  manufacturers  ask.  for  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  they  are  truly  asking  for  life  itself,  which  implies  also  the  living  of  a  host  of 
faithful  employees  who  have  aided  in  building  the  industry  and  who  are  to-day 
unfitted  for  other  labor. 

The  present  tariff  (which  we  insist  was  not  protection)  has  caused  the  American 
manufacturers  to  develop  brush  making  to  the  standing  of  an  art,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  to-day,  after  ye&K  of  earnest  and  honorable  endeavor,  that  they  are 
DOW  turning  out  high-grade  toilet  brushes  that  are  freely  acknowledged  by  experts 
to  be  the  equal  of  any  made  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
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No  brush  trust  has  been  developed,  nor  have  any  fortunes  been  made  in  the  brush 
busineBB. 

And  fuithermore,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  advanced  quotations 
on  bristles  and  imported  woods,  and  the  higher  wages  paid,  the  prices  on  the  general 
lines  of  toilet  brushes  have  not  been  increaMd,  nor  can  they  be  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  foreign  competition. 

Not  only  is  there  no  brush  trust,  but  there  is  no  collusion,  such  as  a  gentleman's 
agreement,  among  tiie  various  American  brush  manfuacturers  and  competition  is 
keen. 

We  are  herewith  appealing  for  the  very  life  of  the  toilet-brush  industry,  and  we  are 
honestly  sincere  in  our  assertion  that  it  constitutes  a  real  infant  industry,  tar  too 
weak  to  sell  its  products  abroad. 

We  are  not  petitioning  your  honorable  committee  for  the  pn^ibition  from  the 
United  States  of  brushes  niade  by  the  very  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Our 
reqiiest  is  that  we  be  put  on  a  more  equitable  basis  of  competition  with  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Ames-Bonnbr  Co., 
By  J.  GAZZA.M  Macxenzib, 

Manager, 

TESTZMOHT  OF  EBITEST  H.  HOLTOH,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  importers  and  dealers  of  brushes  in  New  York  CSty, 
wnich  city  is  the  main  source  of  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

Brushes  are  provided  for  under  paragraph  423  of  the  present  act 
and  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Bonner  made  a  statement  here  yesterday,  probably  inadver- 
tently, in  which  he  stated  that  the  total  production  of  these  goods 
was  $14,600,000  in  1910.  It  happens  that  that  was  the  first  year 
that  the  classification  in  which  the  production  was  subdivided,  as 
vou  will  see.  if  you  will  look  at  your  list.  You  will  find  tiiat 
Drooms,  brusnes,  and  feather  dusters  are  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph and  are  given  in  one  section.  The  manufactures  of  brushes 
are  given  in  another  section,  but  in  making  that  comparison  they 
took  the  total  of  the  imports. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Please  give  me  the  paragraph  again. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

In  1910  they  were  subdivided  for  the  first  time  that  I  can  find.  So 
in  correcting  that  it  would  make  the  domestic  production  $29,125,000 
odd,  a^aiost  the  imports  of  $1,747,000.  You  see  there  has  never  been 
any  distinction  in  the  importations  coming  in.  They  have  all  come 
in  under  the  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  Habbison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  7  per  cent  of  the  domes- 
tic consumption  is  imported  t 

Mr.  HoKTON.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  8  per  cent. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  tariff  on  brushes  be  reduced  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  far  as  the  brooms  and  feather  dusters  are  concerned,  there  was 
a  gentleman  appeared  before  you  last  night,  an  American  manu- 
facturer, who  said  that  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
brooms  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Provided  the  handles  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  would  like  to  ask  that  brushes  be  put  on  a  20 
per  cent  basis.  It  would  yield  a  very  much  lai^er  revenue  to  the 
Qovenmieat. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Why  do  you  say  that  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  On  account  of  the  popular-priced  brushes  being  the 
Largest  seller. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  imports  would 
more  than  double  ! 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  did  not  make  any  specific  figure.  I  said  it  would 
increase. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  ask  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced  50 
per  cent. 

Ifr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Therefore  the  imports  have  got  to  double  to  pro- 
duce the  same  revenue. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Now,  you  say  it  is  going  to  be  very  much  larger. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  double,  because  it  will 
enable  a  class  of  brushes  to  come  in  here  which  are  now  almost 
excluded. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Which  are  now  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Which  are  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  do  not  want  to  exclude  them  from  the 
American  market  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  want  to  drive  them  out  of  the  market  1 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  want  to  be  put  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  YiThere  did  you  learn  that  expression? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  have  been  reading  so  much  of  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  All  right. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Proceed,  Mr.  Holton. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Have  the  prices  goije  up  or  down  since  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  The  duty  has  not  gone 

Mr.  FoBDNET  (interposing).  Since  the  establishment  of  the  law  has 
the  price  to  the  consumer  of  these  articles  gone  up  or  gone  down  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  I  think  if  anything  it  has  advanced  sightly;  that  is, 
smce  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  The  Payne  tariff  law? 

Mr.  Holton.  No;  that  was  retained  at  the  same  price  as  before, 
the  same  tariff  as  before.  It  was  first  put  at  40  per  cent  under  the 
Dindey  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  was  it  under  the  Wilson  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  price  has  gone  up  since  the  passage  of  the 
Payne  Act  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  I  could  not  say. 

I  am  at  present  the  treasurer  of  a  corporation  dealing  in  brushes 
of  American  manufacture,  as  well  as  imported  goods.  1  have  been 
engaged  entirely  in  this  one  line  of  business  during  my  22  years  of 
business  life,  and  think  at  least  that  I  can  claim  close  acquaintance 
with  each  particular  industry.  In  fact,  the  statements  as  to  the 
industry  are  so  convincing  that  expert  testimony  would  not  be 
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required.    The  statements  are  more  fully  amplified  in  the   brief 
wmch  I  have  filed. 

The  brush  industry,  as  regards  competition,  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  one  class  being  household  brushes,  shoe  brushes, 
horse  brushes,  paintbrushes,  etc.;  the  other  class  being  toilet  brushes, 
embracing  such  brushes  as  hairbrushes,  toothbrushes,  nailbrushes, 
hand  brushes,  etc. 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  has  practically  shut  out  all  com- 
petition on  the  first  class  of  brushes,  and  were  the  duty  to  be  reduced 
to  20  per  cent,  as  recommended,  the  importation  of  these  brushes 
would  be  practically  nil,  owing  to  the  patented  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, although  we  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  second  class  of  brushes  are  of  more  importance  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  owmg  to  the  educational 
campaigns  now  being  conducted  all  over  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  hygiene,  making  these  brushes  practically  a  necessity  in 
every  household. 

As  an  echo  of  this  campaign,  we  would  respectfully  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  an  item  in  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday, 
January  28,  1913,  which  says  that  the  warden  of  the  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  penitentiary,  is  supplying  his  prisoners  with  tooth  brushes  and 
powder,  the  rules  of  the  prison  requiring  each  of  the  inmates  to 
make  use  of  these  brushes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment which  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Not  at  all. 

And  public  schools  are  in  some  cities  also  giving  tooth  brushes  away 
in  response  to  this  campaign. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  are  you  going  to  give  away? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Nothing. 

The  importation  of  this  class  is  very  much  restricted  by  this  duty  of 
40  per  cent.  The  big  or  popular  demand  is  for  brushes  of  the  lower 
grade.  This  branch  of  tne  industry  is  now  being  made  chiefly  on 
machines,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  successfully  compete,  as  this 
machine  industry  has  reduced  the  item  of  manual  labor  by  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  At  the  present  time  what  class  of  brushes  are  being 
imported  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  At  the  present  time  almost  every  class  of  brush;  nail 
brushes,  tooth  brushes,  nand  brushes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Two  million  dollars'  worth  of  brushes  were  imported 
last  year.     What  portion  were  hair  brushes,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  could  not  say.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
They  are  all  grouped  in  one  class:  '< Brushes,  brooms,  and  feather 
dusters  of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  or  quiUs."  That  is  the  wording 
of  the  paragraph. 

The  popular-priced  toothbrush  is  conceded  to  be  one  that  retails 
for  25  cents.  When  I  prepared  this  speech  I  considered  that  to  be 
BO,  but  I  have  since  received  a  paper  in  which  it  says  **A  guar- 
anteed toothbrush  to  retail  at  10  cents  each.''  This  is  put  up  by  the 
Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  which  1  think  is  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  best  equipped  toilet  factory  in  the  United  States, 
So  evidently  I  have  my  standard  too  high  there. 
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Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  do  not  take  everything  that  a  manufacturer 
savs  to  be  true,  do  you,  in  his  advertisements  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  I  do  not,  but  he  offers  a  brush  here  that  can  be 
retailed,  put  into  the  consumers'  hands  and  guaranteed  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  Then  you  have  made  a  mistake  of  150  per  cent 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  1 

Mr.  HoLTON .  That  seems  to  be  true.  Up  to  the  present  moment  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  by  almost  any  brush  maker  that  the  popu- 
lar-priced toothbrush  is  one  retailing  for  25  cents.  Evidently  tnis 
standard  is  to  be  upset.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  what  that  will 
result  in.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  market  one  way 
or  another. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Is  it  not  an  indication  to  you  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  produce  toothbrushes  cheaper  than  any  man  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  certainly  appears  that  way.  I  am  afraid  we  will 
fed  the  competition  very  strong. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Then  you  are  not  appearing  here  at  all  in  behalf 
of  the  consumers? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  feel  that  I  am.  I  think  that  if  this  is  done  that  the 
consumer  will  always  be  the  one  ultimatelv  benefited. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  believe  it  will  benefit  the  consumer  1 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  the  consumer  will  be  benefited  by  the  lower 
tariff  on  brushes. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  spoke  of  it  under  the  40  per  cent  tariff,  you 
having  made  your  estimate  on  the  popular  priced  tooth  brush  at  25 
cents.  You  now  discover  they  are  made  here  in  America  for  10  cents. 
Does  that  change  your  opinion  at  all  ?  Do  you  wish  to  revise  your 
recommendation  since  you  read  that  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  I  stand  by  my  brief,  because  as  I  say  this  is  a 
new  field.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  market.  It 
has  to  be  tried  out. 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  a  practical  indication  to  you  that  the  tariff 
would  have  to  go  lower  still  to  get  more  revenue  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  say,  do  you  desire  to  revise  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  If  this  were  true  the  25  cent  brushes  as  a  popular 
brush  would  probably  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  May  be  they  are  doU-baoy  brushes. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  they  are  not,  because  it  says  here,  "Six  dozen 
senior  size,  4  dozen  jumor  size,  1  dozen  assorted  laddie  and  lassie 
sizes,  1  dozen  baby  size." 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  think  imder  those  circumstances  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  toothbrushes  is  being  robbed  by  the  tariff 
on  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ijongwobth.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  where  we  are  doing  but  8  per  cent  of  the 
business  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  robbery  tnere.  That  is  on 
our  side,  and  I  think  92  per  cent  on  the  other  side.  We  are  standing 
about  all  the  tariff  we  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  Woxdd  you  think  a  revision  of  the  duty  on  brushes  would 
increase  the  quantity  imported  by  cutting  the  duty  in  two  ? 
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Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  importa- 
tions ?    Would  it  double  them  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  it  would  more  than  double  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  it  would  more  than  double  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  it  would  more  than  double. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  it  would  produce  more  revenue. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than  it  does 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  effect  would  more  than  double  in  quantity  in 
brushes  imported  have  on  the  revenue  from  bristles  ?  If  we  more 
than  double  the  importation  of  the  finished  brush,  what  effect  would 
it  have  upon  the  importation  of  bristles,  which  bring  us  a  larger  reve- 
nue than  brushes  do  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.  The  revenue  is  not 
larger  on  bristles. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  page  314  of  our  Handbook  you  will  find  that  brushes 
were  imported  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $2,074,000,  and  bristles  were 
imported,  sorted,  bunched,  and  prepared,  to  the  amount  of  3,354,000 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $2,926,000,  or  nearly  a  million  dollars  more 
than  the  value  of  the  brushes  imported.  Now,  as  the  im]>ortation  of 
brushes  increases,  the  importation  of  bristles  will  fall  off,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  would  you  put  into  one  pocket  what  you  would 
take  out  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  would  be  true,  Mr.  Hill,  if  the  rates  of  duty 
were  the  same  for  bristles  and  brushes.  Although  there  was  more 
in  value  in  bristles  imported,  there  is  three  times  as  much  revenue 
obtained  on  brushes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  I  understand  the  rate  is  much  higher,  but  the 
whole  question  as  to  whether  you  would  lose  revenue  or  eain  it  would 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  your  guess  or  anybody  else^  guess,  and 
anybody  else's  is  just  as  good  as  jrours  as  to  what  the  effect  of  a  20 
per  cent  duty  would  be  on  the  importation  of  brushes  compared 
with  the  40  per  cent  duty.  The  chances  are,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
that  the  Government  would  be  a  loser  by  the  operation.  Still  I  want 
you  to  put  in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  is  entirely  an  estimate. 

Mr.  TTttt.  If  brushes  were  increased  in  importations,  the  bristles 
would  be  decreased? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  13  entirely  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  ao  you  base  your  argument  on  ?  Is  it 
that  you  desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  to  benefit  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, or  to  benefit  yourself  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  All  three. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Mr.  Ilolton,  you  know  something  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes  in  this  country,  up  there  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
You  live  up  there  in  New  York? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  reach  that  presently  by  exhibits, 
showing  the  different  kinds  of  brushes,  how  tnev  are  manufactured, 
and  I  win  reach  that  in  a  moment  if  I  ajn  allowed  to  proceed. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Just  one  question  at  this  point.  Are  those  bristles 
produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  To  a  very  small  extent. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  So  that  all  the  bristles  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers use  come  from  Europe,,  don't  they;  they  are  imported 
anyway? 

ilr.  HoLTON.  China  and  east  Prussia. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  then,  would  we  not  get  more  revenue  if  we 
were  to  increase  the  duty  on  brushes  and  prohibit  the  importation 
of  brushes,  and  lower  the  duty  a  fraction  on  bristles  and  increase  the 
importation  of  bristles  and  mcrease  the  American  manufacture  of 
brushes  in  this  country — get  more  revenue  and  get  more  employment  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  brought  in  in 
bristles  than  in  brushes  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  If  the  bristles  come  in  in  brushes,  we  pay  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  bristles  in  the  brush.  Commg  in  in  tne  bundle,  as 
they  do,  they  pay  7.5  cents  per  pound  specific,  which,  at  the  least 
calculation,  would  not  amount  to  over  4  per  cent,  and  the  higher 
grade  but  2. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  labor  put  upon  the  brush 
when  you  put  the  duty  on  the  brush  over  and  above  the  duty  on  the 
bristles.  My  su^estion  would  give  us  all  the  importation  of  bristles 
we  want,  give  all  the  American  labor  employment  to  make  all  the 
brushes  we  consume,  transfer  the  industry  from  there  here  and  still 
give  us  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
labor,  I  think  we  had  better  go  into  that  ri^ht  now.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  industry  in  New  York 
State  employs  children  as  young  as  7  years  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Even  younger. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  not  this  a  sort  of  household  industry,  where  they 
take  these  brushes  up  to  their  rooms  in  the  nighttime  and  worK, 
the  children  putting  tne  bristles  in  the  brushes  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  done  in  the  tenement-house  district  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  in  many  houses  that  are  not  licensed  for  that  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  believe  the  biggest  part  are  not  licensed. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Independent  of  your  own  interest  in  the  matter,  be- 
cause you  might  be  prejudiced  and  they  might  insist  upon  the  other 
side  that  you  are  prejudiced,  have  the  manufacturers  of  these  brushes 
been  investigated  in  New  York,  and  has  it  not  been  investigated  by  the 
National  Clmd  Labor  Committee  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Quite  recently.  You  are  anticipating  my  speech  a 
little  bit. 

Ifr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Fordney  just  anticipated  your  speech,  so  I  wanted 
to  bring  tliat  out  now.  Have  you  got  the  report  on  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  up  there  on  fliis  industry  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  some  authenticated  photographs 
from  that  same  committee. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.    Let  us  also  see  some  of  those  photographs. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  presume  under  Democratic  administration  now 
you  will  have  no  more  child  labor;  you  will  have  a  child-labor  law 
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to  control  that  class  of  labor.  I  suppose  we  will  have  a  good  law 
right  away  quikk  under  the  Democratic  administration  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  at  that  age.  If  not,  we  should 
have  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  do  it  in  violation  of  the  law  there  in  New  York 
State. 

Will  you  describe  these  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Uabrison.  Just  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  say  about  my 
State:  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  commission  investigating  indus- 
trial conditions,  labor  conditions,  in  aU  the  factories  in  tne  State,  and 
that  commission  is  nearly  ready  to  make  report,  and  based  upon  that 
we  expect  to  reform  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Fortunately,  they  are  now  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  child  labor  of 
China  would  get  more  pay  per  day  than  these  children  7  years  of  age 
in  New  York  get  ? 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  child  labor  that  is  employed  that  the 

gentleman  speaks  of  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  putting  these 
ristles  in  tne  brushes  gets  twice  as  much  as  the  laborer  does  in 
China,  as  the  Chinaman  gets  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  would  rather  have  the  Chinaman  do  it,  anyway, 
than  these  little  children. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  compari- 
son of  chUd  labor  is  not  very  pertinent.  Of  course,  ohild  labor  should 
be  prohibited,  and  if  you  have  not  got  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
that  will  prohibit  it,  you  ought  to  have  one. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Will  you  describe  some  of  these  photographs  of  the 
children,  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  record,  and  hand  them  up  nere  1 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Shall  I  anticipate  my  speech  and  put  them  in  now, 
or  come  to  that  later  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Shall  I  read  this  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  Universal  Brush  Co.  makes  a  brush  known  as  the 
"Hughes  Ideal"  brush.  Their  factory  is  in  Troy,  with  an  office  at 
114  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  the  Universal  Brush  Co.  Mr.  Alexander  is  presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  He  was  on  the  calendar  here  ahead  of  you,  but  he 
ran  away  ? 

Mr.  H!olton.  His  name  was  called  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rainey.  He  was  not  called  at  all,  but  he  ran  way.  Now,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  HoLTON  (reading) : 

I  now  notice  that  I  am  charged  with  maiui factoring  my  "Ideal"  brush  in  America^ 
with  American  workmen,  in  a  sanitary  American  factory. 
I  plead  guilty  and  am  proud  of  it.    ^'If  this  is  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  got  any  pictures  indicating  the  conditions  f 
Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  Describe  those  pictures  you  have  there.  Tell  what 
they  are 
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Mr.  HoLTON,  One  picture  shows  the  Shultz  family,  of  476  Third 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  working  at  this  occupation. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  are  their  ages,  before  you  leave  the  Shultz 
family? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  girls  in  this  family  are  12  and  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  girls  are  in  that  picture  12  and  14  years 
of  i^e. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  mother  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  the  work  going  on  in  the  night-time  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir;  the  photograph  was  taken  at  9  p.  m.,  and 
they  worked  later. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  next  one. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  ''Making  hairbrushes.  Hausner  family,  310  East 
71st  Street,  New  York  City.  Frank  is  6  years  old  and  John  is  12. 
The  mother  had  a  sore  throat  and  wore  a  great  rag  wrapper  around  it, 
but  she  took  it  off  for  the  photo.  They  said  they  all  including  the 
6-year-old)  worked  until  10  p.  m.  when  busy.  Their  neighbor  cor- 
roborated this.     She  said: 

lt'0  a  whole  lots  better  for  the  boys  than  doin'  nothin'. 

The  mother  said  the  ni^ht  work  hurts  their  eyes  and  John  said  so,  too.    He  was  not 
very  oithusiastic  about  tne  beauties  of  work. 
aU  together  they  make  about  $2  a  week. 

Mr.  Rainey.  All  three  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  All.     The  committee  has  indorsed  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  are  in  that  picture,  of  children  working, 
putting  bristles  in  these  brushes? 

Mr.  Holton.  There  are  two  children  here. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  that  in  the  nighttime,  too  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  is  New  York  State,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  is  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Holton.  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Rainey.  These  nictures,  every  one  of  them,  were  taken  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  (jommittee  ?  That  last  picture,  was  that  taken 
in  the  nighttime  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  This  was  taken,  I  believe,  at  10  p.  m. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  that  shows  those  little  chilaren  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  It  says  they  work  until  10  p.  m.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  6  p.  m.,  January  31,  1912. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  got  any  more  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  appeariQg  in  the 
New  York  paper,  headed :  **Help  Wanted — Female.  Unskilled  labor 
to  be  done  at  home.    Apply  114  East  Sixteenth  Street,  sixth  floor." 

That  is  the  office  address  of  the  Universal  Brush  Co. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  which  Mr.  Alexander  is  president,  and  he  ran 
away  to  avoid  bein^  examined  t 

mr.  Holton.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  the  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  I 

Mr.  Holton.  I  will  only  read  the  extract  pertaining  to  brushes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes-  read  what  pertains  to  brushes  only.  When 
was  that  report  made  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  Pamphlet  No.  181,  reprinted  from  the  Child  Labor 
Bulletin  of  November,  1912. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  W31  you  read  so  much  of  it  as  pertains  to  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes  ? 
Mr.  HoLTON.  On  page  4,  as  regards  brushes,  it  says: 

Manufacture  of  brushee  requires  a  license.  Of  124  ^milies  given  by  brush  manu- 
facturers  as  outworkera,  10  tiimilies  were  found  to  live  in  licensed  houses,  114  families 
in  unlicensed  houses. 

On  page  5: 

Forty-one  families  visited,  containing  72  children.  Out  of  these,  69  children  were 
working,  of  the  following  ages: 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

Ages. 

of 

Ages. 

of 

Ages. 

diildmi. 

- 

children. 

cfafldrea. 

3 

4 

11 

0 

16 

14 

1 

6 

6 

10 

3 

15 

7 

6 

4 

11 

3 

16 

8 

7 

6 

12 

6 

8 

4 

13 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  May  I  ask  you  what  do  vou  bring  these  pictures 
here  to  Congress  for,  and  submit  them  to  this  committee  t  Do  you 
want  this  committee  to  correct  a  wrong  that  is  absolutely  in  the 
control  of  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  merely  want  to  show  how  the  brush  manufac- 
turers  

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
Do  you  want  C!on^ess  now  to  go  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  correct 
a  wron^  that  exists  there  in  the  employment  of  child  labor  that 
should  be  corrected  by  the  State  law  ? 

^fc.  HoLTON.  I  believe  the  State  is  caring  for  that  now.  Afr. 
Lovejoy 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  Well,  then,  what  do  you  bring  it  here 
before  the  committee  lor  t 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  pretend  it  is  lawful  to  work  children  under 
7  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  brought  them  here  to  show  what  kind  of  an 
industry  Mr.  Fordney  wants  to  protect  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  working  of  children  of 
that  age  1 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  are  showing  what  kind  of  labor  this  paragraph 
of  Mr,  Payne's  bill  is  protecting  up  there  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  my  friend,  is  that  true  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir.     So  much  has  been  said 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Do  you  think  the  rates  were  put  into 
the  Payne  tariff  law  to  bring  about  this  condition  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  what  did  you  say  so  for? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  asked  you. 

Mr.  Rainey.  No;  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes  you  did. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not  think  it  was  put  in  there  to  brin^  it  about. 
I  did  not  understand  the  question.  I  do  not  understand  that  was 
the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  the  Payne  law. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  did  not  ask  any  such  cj^uestion. 

Mr.  LoNGWOETH.  The  duty  has  been  m  force  nearly  100  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  under  the  rates  fixed  in  the  same  tariff  law 
brushes  can  be  made  in  this  country  without  any  higher-priced  labor 
than  it  is,  don't  you  think  that  duty  ought  to  be  increased  so  that  a 
better  class  of  labor  can  be  employed  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  is  difference  enough 
between  the  prices  paid  here  and  abroad  that  they  can. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  tariff  law  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question  of  employment  of  child  labor,  has  it  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  All  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  in  the  world,  and  yet  you  say 

Mr.  Long  WORTH  (interposing).  Why  did  not  you  come  here  a  few 
years  ago?  Why  did  not  the  representatives  oi  your  industry  come 
here  in  1848  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  were  not  made  cognizant  of  this  fact  until  1912. 

Mr.  FoRNDEY.  This  duty  has  been  imposed  for  80  years.  Now 
be  careful  in  your  statements. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  the  effect  of  your  proposition  would  be  largely 
to  increase  the  importation  of  the  foreign  brushes.  I  will  read  a 
telegraphic  disnatcn  from  London,  November  16,  published  in  the 
New  York  Trioune,  referring  to  similar  work  on  other  articles  in 
London: 

"This  testimony,  which  met  with  a  hostile  reception  from  the  trades 
unionists  at  the  mquiry,  was  hardly  substantiated  by  a  (^ect  or  a 
limited  company,  who  said  that  of  the  270  women  outworkers 
employed  by  his  firm,  20  per  cent  earned  under  25  cents  a  week,  85 
per  cent  xmder  50  cents,  21  per  cent  under  75  cents,  13  per  cent 
under  $1,  7  per  cent  under  $1.25,  2  per  cent  \mder  $1.50,  and  2  per 
cent  under  $1.75.  The  h^hest  price  they  paid  for  carding  was  20 
cents  per  great  ^oss  and  the  lowest  10  cents  per  great  gross." 

The  find  condusion  of  the  dispatch,  and  I  will  put  it  m  the  record, 
but  I  will  read  the  last  clause: 

Otlier  witneeses  pointed  out  tliat  the  majority  of  the  women  eneaged  in  this  dass  of 
▼ork  entered  into  it  with  the  object  of  augmenting  their  husbanas'  earnings,  but  the 
^eral  tenor  of  the  revelations  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in  Engluid,  vmere  there 
18  ever  a  tendency  to  cry  ''Shame  "  when  the  subject  of  sweated  labor  is  under  notice, 
but  precious  little  is  ever  done  to  remedy  the  evils. 

Now,  which  is  the  worst  condition,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
or  here  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  All  of  which  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Hill.  Which  is  the  worst  condition,  Afr.  Holton,  2  cents  a 
day,  or 

Mr.  Holton.  Is  it  a  similar  industry  1 

Mr.  Rainey.  All  of  which  does  not  prove  that  the  conditions  are 
not  deplorable  in  the  protected  industry  we  are  considering. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Everybody  regrets  it,  but  the  conditions  are  far  worse. 
Don't  you  see,  as  you  just  admit,  by  cutting  the  duty  in  two,  from  40 
to  20,  it  would  tend  to  put  the  work  here  into  a  worse  condition  than 
on  the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  it  would  be  done  by  Chinese  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  land.  I  do  not  pay  any 
attention  at  all  to  what  you  say.     I  am  talking  for  the  record. 

Which  is  the  better,  really,  as  a  humanitarian  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  want  you  to  state  if  that  applies  to  the  same 
industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  a  similar  industry.  You  will  find  worse  conditioxis 
in  Austria  and  Bohemia — ^f ar  worse  conditions  than  any.  Which  is 
the  better,  as  a  humanitarian  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not  see  tnat  either  one  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tms  business  ! 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Have  you  ever  appeared  before  the  committee 
before,  in  which  a  reduction  has  been  asked? 

Mr.  HoLTON,  Never  in  my  life. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Why  haven't  you ! 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Why,  one  reason,  I  did  not  think  I  was  a  big  enough 
factor. 

Mr.  LoNGWOETH.  You  say  you  suddenly  realized  it.  And  yet  in 
speaking  of  this  duty  you  bring  before  us  these  pictures  of  these 
iniquities.  You  have  been  in  this  business  for  30  years  and  have 
never  been 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  20  years  or  22  years,  and  you  have  never 
been  before  a  committee  before,  either  Democratic  or  Republican, 
advocating  a  reduction  in  this  tariff?  You  have  been  singularly 
derelict  in  your  humanitarian  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  get  into  an  argument  with 
the  witness. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  never  would  engage  in  any  argument  with  the 
witness  about  such  a  tlung  if  it  were  not  brought  in  here  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr..  LoNGWORTH.  He  has  brought  this  in  himself.  He  admits  that 
this  thing  has  been  going  on  22  years,  yet  he  has  not  brought  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  you  not  consult  the  gentleman  from  lUuiois 
about  this  industiy  before  you  presented  these  photograohs  f 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  never  spoke  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  did  he  happen  to  know  you  had  such  photo- 
graphs in  your  possession,  because  he  asked  you  to  bring  up  the  pic- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Raiket.  I  wiU  answer  that.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  I  knew  he  ought  to  have  them  here  whedier  he  fauad 
them  or  not. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  This  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  exhibit  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  where  the  Child 
Labor  Committee  had  in  charge  these  various  conditions  which  have 
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been  shown,  and  they  had  an  exhibit  there  of  this  particular  branch 
of  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  When  was  this  brought  to  your  attention,  this  exhibit 
you  mention  having  seen  in  New  York? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1912,  or  early  in 
January. 

Mr.  Kainey.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  you  have  had  to  present 
it  to  a  committee  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  very  first. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  been  in  the  business  21  years  without 
finding  it  out  ? 

Tte  Chairman.  The  witness  states  the  first  time  it  was  brought  to 
his  attention  was  last  December,  and  he  has  come  down  here  now  and 
presented  it  to  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  is  a  part  of  the  investigation  bv  that  commission 
in  our  State,  wasn't  it,  last  November?  Last  fau  these  facts  were 
developed  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  know  this  until 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1912.     It  must  have  existed  before  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  the  commission  reported  it  and  it  was  published 
in  the  paper,  wasn't  it,  or  at  least  the  commission  made  an  examina- 
tion and  did  not  report  and  the  newspapers  published  something 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  first  time  it  came  to  my  attention  through  the 
public  press  or  anything  else  was  this  exhibit* 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  I  say,  the  public  press. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  say  it  did  not  come  to  my  attention  through  the 
pubHc  press. 

Mr.  rAYNE.  I  call  your  attention  to  another  statement  by  the 
public  press,  at  that  time,  that  the  worst  discovery  they  had  made 
was  with  regard  to  the  workers  in  binder-twine  factories,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  That  was  imder  the  free  clause  in  the  tariff. 
Perhaps  you  can  fix  that  up  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
blame  that  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  understand  there  are  brushes  made  in  my  own 
State,  the  State  of  Ohio.  Do  you  claim  that  that  condition  exists 
there? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  does! 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  wish  you  would  read  from  this  report  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  which  you  have  of  anjr  other  families  in  their 
report,  with  reference  to  children  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
brushes  or  any  other  conditions  of  the  orush  manufacture. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  only  reference  I  have  not  read  is  on  page  42: 

Five  children  of  this  family  work  at  bnishee,  while  a  sixth  works  in  a  laundry. 

The  little  5-year  old  on  the  right  is  very  deft  at  this  close  work,  though  her  eyes 
«em  to  trouble  her.  Martha,  aged  14,  is  not  attending  school  ^'because  she  has  no 
riioes." 

Hie  lather,  a  laborer,  is  out  of  work.  He  complains  that  there  is  little  money  in 
brash  making. 

The  pay  for  filling  the  pads  for  12  brushes  (each  having  600  holes,  6,000  holes  in  all) 
with  6,000  tiny  bribes  is  40  cents.    One  cent  for  filling  m  150  bristles. 

Fhoto  taken  February  5, 1912,  at  8  p.  m. 
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This  was  where  I  was  going  to  introduce  mj  pamphlet  on  the 
child-labor  question. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  just  said  that  your  argument  had  nothing 
toydo  with  it.  You  stated  that  on  the  record.  So  far  as  your  argu- 
ment on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  40  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
you  withdrew  this  proposition.    You  said  so  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  stand  by  my  statement. 

Mr.  LoNiQWORTH.  All  right;  then  we  will  withdraw  all  that 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  HoLfON.  I  do.  In  the  course  of  my  speech  I  was  going  to 
offer  it  as  an  exhibit. 

The  brush  industry  abroad  is  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  * 
failures  are  frequent,  and  the  big  plants  few  and  far  between  that  will 
compete  favorably  with  some  of  tne  big  industries  established  on  our 
own  continent,  and  which  practically  without  exception  are  very 
highly  rated  in  the  commercial  agencies. 

I  have  personally  made  trips  to  Europe  to  purchase  goods,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  travels  have  visited  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
and  have  found  that,  with  duty  and  freight  considered,  it  has  only 
been  possible  to  import  brushes  of  the  higher  grade  which  would 
enter  at  all  into  competition  with  the  American  product. 

In  our  brief  you  will  note  we  state  that  the  total  volume  of  imported 
brushes  is  but  8  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States. 
We  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  exports  of  American  brushes,  but  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Canaaa,  showing  that  the  United  States  is  sending  to  Canada  40  per 
cent  of  the  brushes  against  the  markets  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  pays  a  higher  duty  than  any  other 
country,  and  since  1909  have  increased  their  own  exports  to  that 
coimtry  by  40  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  department  of 
customs.  Dominion  of  Canada,  1912. 

Believing  that  the  incoming  Democratic  administration  is  pledged 
to  a  tariff  revision  downward,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  our 
matter  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  we 
be  placed  upon  a  competitive  tariff  basis,  which  will  create  a  lai^r 
revenue  to  the  Government,  rather  than  be  retained  under  the  high 
prohibitive  tariff,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  is 
rapidly  reducing  the  ratio  that  imported  goods  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 423  bear  to  the  product  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Read  into  the  record  by  Mr.  Hill: 

WOMEN   EARN    ONLY  2  CENTS  AN  HOUR — SENaALTIONAL  BBVBIATI0N8  IN  INQUUIT  IK 

INDUSTRIAL  CENTER  AROUND  BIRMINOHAK. 

(By  cable  to  the  Tribune.] 

LovDON,  Ifovember  16. 

Extraordinary  revelatioBB  concerning  the  eamingB  of  women  worikem  in  the  great 
industrial  center  around  Birmingham  nave  been  made  by  the  government  inquiiy 
held  in  connection  with  the  special  order  for  the  inclusion  of  married  women  withm 
the  compulsonr  provisions  of  the  insurance  act. 

Employers  themselves  testified  that  women  engaged  at  home  in  hook-and-eye  caid- 
ing  and  similar  work  often  earned  only  2  cents  an  lu>ur,  while  many  of  them,  even  by 
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woridng  54  houre  a  week,  could  not  earn  more  than  |1  a  week.  A  representative  of 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  that  a  carder  of  hooks  and  eyes  might 
reasonably  expect  to  earn  $2.25  a  week  if  she  worked  the  whole  week,  while  larger 
Bums  might  be  earned  at  carding  miscellaneous  goods.  These,  he  added,  were  entirely 
imskillea  workers  and  a  child  could  do  the  work.  Indeed,  many  children,  he  saia, 
did  assist  their  mothers. 

This  testimony,  which  met  with  a  hostile  reception  from  the  trade-unionists  at  the 
inquiry,  was  hardly  substantiated  by  a  director  of  a  limited  company,  who  said  that 
of  the  270  women  outworkers  employed  by  his  firm  20  per  cent  earned  under  25  cents 
a  week,  35  per  cent  under  50  cents,  21  per  cent  under  75  cents,  13  per  cent  under  $1, 
7  perjcent  under  $1.25,  2  per  cent  under  $1.50,  and  2  per  cent  under  $1.75.  The  high- 
est price  they  paid  for  carding  was  20  cents  per  great  gross  and  the  lowest  10  cents  per 
great  gross. 

Mrs.  Emma  Farrington,  a  contractor  for  carding,  said  that  the  most  industrious  of 
the  carders  did  not  earn  more  than  $1  weekly,  even  if  they  worked  54  hours  a  week, 
and  Mrs.  Scott,  another  employer,  said  an  average  worker  could  not  earn  more  than 
2  cents  an  hour. 

Other  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  the  women  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work  entered  into  it  with  liie  object  of  augmenting  their  husbanos'  earnings,  but 
the  general  tenor  of  the  revelations  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in  England,  where 
there  is  ever  a  tendency  to  cry  shame  when  the  subject  of  sweated  labor  is  under 
notice,  but  precious  little  is  ever  done  to  remedy  the  evils. 


Busr  ON  Brushbs,  Submitted  bt  a  CoMicnTEE  Representino  the  Imfortehs 

AND  Dealers  in  Brushes. 

7b  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee^  House  of  Representatives: 

The  imdersigned  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the  importers  and  dealers  of 
brushes  in  tiie  United  States  to  lay  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  facts 
pertaining  to  this  industry. 

Brushes  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  423  of  the  tariff,  which  reads  as  follows: 

**  Brushes,  brooms,  and  feather  dusters  of  all  kmds,  hair  pencils,  and  quills,  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  reconmiend  that  the  duty  be  decreased  from  40  to  20  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  the  brush  industry  has  been  increasing,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  brushes  used.  This  is  true  of  the  world  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly so  of  the  United  States,  where  the  campaign  of  hygiene,  which  has  been 
carried  on  among  the  public  generally  and  in  the  public  schools  in  particular  (in 
some  cities  free  toothbrushes  are  given  the  children),  has  created  an  increasing  and 
^wing  demand  for  large  numbers  of  toilet  brushes.  As  the  demand  for  brushes 
increases,  it  of  necessity  causes  an  increased  demand  for  the  less  expensive  grades. 
This  results  in  a  hardship  to  the  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  duty  is 
absolutely  prohibitive  on  brushes  selling  at  retail  for  50  cents  or  under,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  cheaper  srade  of  nail  and  tootli  brushes.  It  follows  that  the  public 
pay  more  than  they  should  be  compelled  to  p>av  for  the  cheap  brushes,  and  at  the 
■une  time  the  Oovemment  loses  a  revenue  which  it  could  obtain  provided  the  tariff 
was  low  enough  so  as  to  permit  of  their  importation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  imports  of  the.  following  kinds  of  brushes: 
Pkint  brushes,  varnish  brushes,  shaving  brushes,  shoe  brusHes,  scrub  brushes,  window 
brushes,  barber  dusters,  feather  dusters,  and  horse  brushes.  All  brushes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  are  made  largely  by  machinery,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
machinery  used  in  their  manufacture  m  this  country  has  reduced  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  that  they  are  practically  shut  out  from  importation,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
manofacture  them  abroaa  and  bring  them  into  this  country  under  the  present  tariff. 
This  statement  is  true  of  all  brushes  except  the  cheaper  grade  of  nail  and  tooth  brushes, 
which  are  imported.  Most  of  these  are  made  of  bone,  which  is  largely  exported  from 
the  United  States,  as  also  the  sandpa|>er,  saw  blades,  and  drills  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes.     (See  United  States  Consular  Report  No.  119,  May  22,  1911,  p.  811.) 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  abroad  is  confined  practically  to  Fnmce,  Germany, 
Jtpan,  and  inland. 
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The  importationB  into  this  country  under  pazBgiaph  423,  tegether  with  the  ezports 
for  the  past  10  years,  are  as  follows: 

Total  imports  and  exports^  hnjuihes^  brooms^  etc, 
[See  H.  Doc  No.  145,  p.  422.] 


Year. 


Imports. 


£xport9 

American-made 

goods. 


Domestic  pro- 
ductioD. 


1002 
1903 
1004 
1900 
1006 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


$1,153,161.97 
1,241,552.06 
1,870,513.31 
1,309,959.01 
1,381, 26a  66 
1,599,095.82 
1,655,849.03 
1,437,226.98 
1,749,027.35 
2,154,957.09 
2,078,653.71 


8261,729 
283,994 
275,522 
327,063 
866,103 
415,733 
488,392 
494,681 
604,649 
757, 181 

1093,143 


821,104,000 
21,103,776 


29,126^000 
29,126,5M 


>  Only  portion  of  year. 

The  figures  of  domestic  production  given  were  obtained  for  the  year  1904  from 
House  Document  No.  145,  page  182,  Sixty-second  Godj^ss,  second  session;  the  figures 
for  1965  from  House  Document  No.  1503,  page  55^  Sixtieth  Con^ss,  second  aesBion ; 
the  figures  for  1909  from  House  Document  No.  146,  page  182,  Sixty-second  Confess, 
second  session;  and  the  figures  for  the  year  1910  were  obtained  from  Tari£f  Hana 
Book,  1913,  pa^e  314,  by  adding  together  the  products  imder  paragraph  4^. 

In  1907  the  imported  brushes  represented  a  total  of  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  production  of  the  American  factories  in  this  country  (see  hearings^  Sched- 
ule N,  1908-9);  and  in  1909,  as  is  shown  by  the  notes  on  tariff  revision  published  in 
1909  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  proportion  had  shrunk  to 
about  8  per  cent;  and  from  information  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the 
present  status  of  the  industry  we  are  convinced  that  this  proportion  is  constantly 
decreasing. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  these  importations  are  not  of  brushes  alone.  They  include 
brooms,  feather  dusters,  and  hair  pencils,  although  all  but  a  small  percentage  aie 
brushes. 

The  brush  industry  is  one  of  the  old  and  well  established  industries  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  tariff  has  been  levied  for  its  protection  since  the 
year  1789. 

The  various  tariffs  that  have  been  levied  on  brushes  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

1909,  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 40 

1905,  Dingley  tariff 40 

1897,  Wilson  tariflf 35 

1894,  act  of  Aug.  27 35 

1890,  act  of  Oct.  1 40 

1883,  act  of  Mar.  3 30 

1864,  act  of  June  30 40 

1861,  act  of  Mar.  2 30 

1857,  act  of  Mar.  3 24 

1846,  act  of  July  30 SO 

1842,  act  of  Aug.  80 30 

1789,  act  of  July  4 7* 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  industry  when  it  most 
needed  protection  it  enjoyed  the  least,  and  later  when  it  needed  the  least  protection  it 
has  received  the  most. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  in  1883  the  duty  was  reduced  from 
40  to  30  per  cent  by  a  Republican  Congress,  showing  that  even  then,  29  years  ago,  a 
Republican  Congress  thought  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  was  ezcessiye. 

'nie  American  manufacturer  in  his  plea  for  a  high  tariff  always  lays  stress  upon  the 
point  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  specific  duty  of  7^  cents  a  pound  on  the  bristles  which 
ne  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  his  brushes,  but  in  making  this  plea  he  overlooks  entirely 
the  ftkct  that  the  importer  has  to  pay  a,  rate  of  40  per  oent  on  the  bristles,  as  they  are 
**^rt  of  the  Tnannfactiired  article  imported,  which  is  many  times  in  exceas  of  the  spidAc 
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itte  of  7}  cents  a  pound  on  the  bristlee  paid  by  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
importer  also  pays  40  per  cent  duty  on  the  wood  used  in  brushes,  but  the  expensive 
brakes  of  American  manu&cture  are  made  of  imported  wood  that  is  brought  in  free 
from  duty  under  paragraph  712. 

The  figures  of  the  importations  of  bristlee  furnish  reliable  data  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
American  production  of  brushes,  for  the  reason  that  but  few  brushes  are  made  in  this 
oountry  from  domestic  bristles;  most  of  the  brushes  manufactured  here  being  made 
from  foreign  bristles.  The  importations  of  bristles  has  been  steadily  increasing,  as  is 
diown  by  the  fact  that  in  ]894  the  value  of  bristles  imported  into  this  country  was 
1639,030,  in  1902  the  value  of  the  bristles  imported  into  this  country  was  $2,018,085, 
ind  in  1912  their  value  was  $2,941,522. 

That  the  American  manufacturer  is  making  a  good,  legitimate  profit  on  his  home 
ooDsumption  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a  specific  case  a  toothbrush  made  in  Florence, 
Mass.,  is  offered  to  the  domestic  jobbing  trade  at  $23.25  per  gross  net;  this  same  brush 
is  offered  to  the  Canadian  jobber  at  $28  net,  duty  paia.  Ijiis  Canadian  duty  is  27i 
per  cent, •and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  agent's  commission,  freight,  and 
overhead  expense,  viiiich  proves  that  the  Canadian  jobber  is  bein^  offered  these  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  jobber,  the  Canadian  price  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20  or  $21,  based  on  the  above  calculation. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  are  increasing  rapidly,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  in  J  908  were  valued 
at  $153,110,  and  in  1912  were  valued  at  $217,444.  The  total  importation  into  Canada 
from  all  countries  of  this  class  of  goods  in  the  year  1912  was  $539,927,  and  of  this  amount 
the  United  States  furnished  $217,444,  or  about  40  per  cent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  other  laige  importers  into  Canada  are  England  and  France,  both  of  which 
enioy  a  preferential  tariff. 

rhe  question  of  labor  is  entering  less  and  less  into  the  manufacture  of  brushes, ;  6  the 
industry  is  rapidly  changing  from  a  hand  industry  to  a  machine  industry,  and  this  is 
tnie  not  only  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  but  also  those  abroad;  the 
manufacturer  of  the  machine  claims  that  the  cost  of  manual  labor  is  reduced  75  per 
cent  by  the  use  of  the  machines. 

In  the  arguments  used  previously  by  the  American  manufacturer  in  endeavoring 
to  maintain  a  high  tariff  on  these  goods  he  has  commented  on  the  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad.  But  these  conditions  are  not  as  represented  by 
the  American  manufacturer,  as  is  shown  by  Senate  Document  No.  68,  Sixty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  part  2,  page  111;  but  as  stated  above,  even  thb  item  does  not 
figure  as  prominently^  as  heretofore,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  machines  in  this  industry. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  question  whether  or  uot 
brushes  are  a  necessity.  By  the  term  brushes  are  included  hairbrushes,  toothbrushes, 
nailbrushes,  clothes  orushes,  paintbrushes,  varnish  brushes,  etc.  It  is  self-evident 
that  all  of  these  are  necessities  and  are  in  general  use  by  all  classes  of  the  community, 
so  that  the  American  people  are,  as  a  whole,  vitally  interested  in  the  tax  on  this  class 
of  merch^dise. 

As  some  classes  of  brushes  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  American  people, 
and  their  more  general  use  is  being  ur^ed  in  many  ways  by  our  physicians  and  experts 
on  hjrgiene,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  articles  of  this  nature  should  bear  a  heavy  tax  and 
thus  increase  the  burden  on  the  poorer  classes  when  they  are  endeavoring  to  carry 
into  actual  practice  the  teachings  of  hy^ene  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  general  community.  The  United  States  Government  has  an  opi^ortimity 
here  of  not  only  helping  the  health  crusade,  but  at  the  same  time  of  collecting  more 
revenue,  provided  tne  duty  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  these  brushes  can  be 
imported  m  larger  quantities. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  above  shows  that  the  production  of  brushes  in 
the  United  States  is  increasing  very  rapidly;  that  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
trom  abroad  from  the  year  1902  to  1912  have  increased  aoout  81  per  cent,  while  the 
proportion  of  imports  to  the  production  into  this  country  is  steaaily  declining;  that 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  steadily  increasing,  having  grown  about  165 
per  cent  from  1902  to  1912,  these  conclusions  demonstrate  that  the  present  duty  is 
too  high  and  should  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  above  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ernest  H.  Holton. 
Charles  S.  Welch. 
Rowland  H.  Sifrrn. 
Harrison  Osborne, 

Counsel,  34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  Citif. 

LoruABT,  1913. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  spoke  about 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  those  brushes  are  made,  rosewood, 
mahogany,  ebony,  all  those  things,  and  you  say  they  come  in  free  in 
the  log  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  come  in  free  in  the  log  without  manufacture, 
without  labor  having  been  put  on  the  logs ! 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
employment  to  American  labor,  of  converting  the  logs  into  lumber, 
into  the  finished  product.  If  brought  in  in  a  manufactured  manner, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  then  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  In  our  particular  case  40  per  cent.  The  same  wood 
brought  in,  manufactured  into  brushes,  takes  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
in.     It  pays  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  rough  lumber? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  But  it  is  not  in  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know,  but  that  is  brought  in  in  that  way;  it  is 
brought  in  in  the  log  in  large  quantity  now  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  therefore  gives  employment  to  American  labor 
to  convert  it  into  lumber,  and  the  relative  cost  of  converting  that  log 
into  lumber  is  very  great,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned ;  not  so  in  get- 
ting the  log  out  oi  the  woods;  that  is  a  small  cost.  Therefore,  that 
whole  log  was  to  give  employment  to  American  labor  or  to  protect 
American  labor  if  labor  had  been  put  upon  the  lumber  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  they  have  been  amply  protected. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  they  been  more  than  amply  protected  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  fibres  apparently  prove  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  friend,  let  me  ask  you,  you  are  complaining  about 
men  in  business  making  too  much  money  because  of  the  protection 
given  to  them,  are  you  noti 

Mr.  IIoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  the  position  you  take,  that  under  protec- 
tion American  labor  is  employed  and  capital  is  overpaid,  or  something 
about  it,  because  you  want  more  importations  from  abroad;  is  not 
that  it?  There  is  something  about  it,  now;  what  is  it?  Is  it  ibe 
profit  that  American  labor  and  capital  makes  that  displeases  you  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir.  We  are  displeased  with  the  fact  of  being 
constantly  outdistanced. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  your  business?  Are  you  an  importer,  a 
nrerchant  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  deal  in  American  brushes  and  import  brushes  up  to 
a  certain  price,  competing  with  the  American  product. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  capital  has  your  concern  invested  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  $28,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  annual  volume  of  business  that  your 
firm  does? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  About  five  times  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  is  your  profit  now  on  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  The  net  profit  ? 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes;  your  net  profit.  Anything  beyond  that  is 
not  profit. 

^ir.  HoLTON.  Between  5  and  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Do  you  know  wnether  or  not  the  men  engaged  in 
making  brushes  make  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  mvested 
than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Then  you  have  no  right  to  complain  about  the  money 
they  are  making,  because  you  do  not  Know  what  profit  they  make. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  know  they  are  a  good  deal  higher  rated  and  more 
prosperous  apparently. 

Wr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  money  they  do 
make,  do  you,  on  the  capital  invested  i 

Mr.  HoLTON.  They  are  very  careful  not  to  furnish  us  those  figures. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  surmise  they  are  making  more  money  than 
you  are,  and  therefore  you  want  an  opportunitv  to  import  more  for- 
eign goods  to  dkplace  American  capital  and  labor,  ana  give  a  larger 
profit  to  you.    Tnat  is  the  whole  gist  of  your  argument,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  hope  not;  I  did  not  intend  it  for  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  contention  is  that  this  duty  now  levied  UDon 
l^at  class  of  brushes  is  prohibitory,  or  a  large  percentage  of  it.  That 
is  it.  13  it  not  1 

MI.  HoLTON.  On  all  brushes  below  a  certain  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  duty  lowered  so  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  importations  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  American  people  may  have  the  right 
of  selection  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  know  what  that  cheapest  brush  you  have 
there  retails  for.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  buy  one;  suppose  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  wanted  to  buy  one  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  A  toothbrush  or  a  hairbrush  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  A  hairbrush.  I  do  not  want  that  Siamese-twin  tooth- 
brush.    [Laughter.]    I  want  a  hairbrush. 

Mr.  B^ABRisoN.  He  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  committee 
that  needs  one.    PLaughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  cheapest  one  [referring  to  a  brush  which 
the  witness  exhibited]  ?    What  does  that  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  40  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  it  cost  you,  the  foreign  brush,  if  you 
want  to  import  it,  before  the  duty  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hc«-TON.  About  $3;  $2.95  to  $3. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  S2.95  to  $3  is  the  cheapest  brush  I  have  ever  seen  in 
comparison  with  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  $3  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  25  cents  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Holton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  is  40  per  cent — that  is,  10  cents  apiece. 
Suppose  you  got  it  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  that  duty  would  amoimt  to 
6  cents.    The  landing  price  would  be  30  cents  instead  of  35  cents. 
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Mr.  HoLTON.  We  would  still  be  behind  the  American  brush. 
Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  this  conunittee  belieye  I 
could  buy  those  brushes  at  retail  for  less  than  40  cents  I 
Mr.  HoLTON.  I  do  not  think  yt)u  can. 
Mr.  Payne.  If  it  is  reduced  that  way? 
Mr.  HoLTON.  If  it  is  reduced  you  can. 
Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  you  never  have  had  much  experience  in  that,  I 

fiiess.  That  duty  has  been  kept  up  pretty  regularly  since  almost 
ack  to  1842  at  35,  40,  and  45  per  cent.  .  You  would  find  the  whole 
profit  was  absorbed.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  that  the 
difference  would  be  taken  by  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  and  the 
ultimate  consumer  would  have  to  suffer.  If  I  imderstand  you,  you 
want  that  in  your  business  to  increase  your  profits,  and  for  no  other 
reason  I  can  see  that  you  have  adduced  here. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  want  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  American 
manufacturer  on  a  basis  plane,  which  we  can  not  do  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  to  be  so  as  to  compete  with  the  American 
manufacturer,  do  you  % 

Mr.  HoLTON.  On  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  it  not  cut  his  profits,  with  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or  his  labor  ratio,  or  something  else? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  would  not  get  as  high  profits  if  we  cut  down  the 
duty,  would  he  ? 

^Ir.  HoLTON.  I  think  he  would,  because  the  item  is  mostly  ma- 
chine labor,  not  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  me  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  here  that  want  to  buy  a  brush  sometimes. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  you  will  find  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that,  and  I  have  never 
found  it  yet. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  I  understand  you  correctly  that  brush  cost  you  26 
cents  and  you  sold  it  at  40  cents? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  thought  you  answered  Mr.  Payne  that  it  cost  you  25 
cents  and  you  sold  it  at  40  cents. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  It  cost  me  $3.19  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  about  26  cents  % 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Twenty-seven  cents. 

Mr.  Hlll.  And  you  sell  it  at  40  cents  f 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir;  at  31  cents. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  an  American  brush. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  Mr.  Payne  asked  you  about  the  foreign  brush. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  They  sell  these  domestic  brushes  to  us  for  $3.19.  The 
nearest  thing  that  I  have  seen  to  it  in  a  foreign  market  costs  us  S2.97i 
exclusive  of  duty  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  mean  before  you  pay  the  duty  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Before  the  duty  is  paid  on  the  other  side, 

Mr.  Ix^NGWORTH.  How  much  is  tnat|  for  that  brush  I 

Mr.  IIoLTON.  For  that  brush  I 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HoLTON.  About  24  cents. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  The  duty  is  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LONGWOBTH.  That  is  about  10  cents — 34  cents. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Then  you  have  your  ocean  freight,  consular  charges, 
and  entrance  fees. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  So  that  the  ultimate  consumer  really  gets  this 
brush  cheaper  than  he  would  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  Know  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning you  arrive  at  that.  He  has  to  pay  40  cents  for  the  domestic 
brush  because  there  is  nothing  else  tnat  he  can  buy  in  competition 
with  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  He  gets  that  for  27  cents  now,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  buy  the  domestic  brush  for  27  cents,  not  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  does  the  consumer  pay? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  We  buy  this  brush  and  sell  it  over  again* 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  does  the  consumer  pay  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Forty  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  sells  for  40  cents  f 

Mr.  HoLTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Then  you  made  a  30  per  cent  profit,  did  you  not  t 

Mr.  HoLTON.  No,  sir;  we  get  $3.75  a  dozen  for  the  domestic 
brush;  we  pay  $3.19  and  get  $3.75.  We  allow  the  trade  the  same 
discount  as  we  ^et,  of  2  per  cent.     So  it  nets  us  $3.68 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  You  can  buy  that  and  sell  it  for  less  money  than 
you  can  buy  a  similar  brush  from  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Just  a  minute.  Let  us  get  these  figures  straight. 
You  sav  that  it  costs  you  24  cents  abroad ) 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  the  cheapest  brush  I  have  ever  seen  in  com- 
parison with  this. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  add  20  per  cent  to  that;  that  is  5  cents,  is 
it  not  t    That  would  make  29  cents.   Twenty  per  cent  of  24  is  about  5 1 

Mr.  HoLTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  would  be  29  cents. 

Mr.  HoLTON.  And  then  there  will  be  another  6  per  cent 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interposing).  To  cover  the  cost  of  handUng? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  At  least  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  the  brush  brought  into  this  country  that 
retails  at  27  cents  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  less  than  the  brush 
would  be,  according  to  your  proposition,  with  a  20  per  cent  tariflf  ? 

Mr.  HoLTON.  This  price  of  $3.19  includes  their  profit  here.  We 
have  to  add  the  additional  cost  to  the  foreign  brush. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  that  the  consumer  gets  it  cheaper  t 

Mr.  HoLTOK.  No,  sir;  they  would  still  be  underselling  us. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Not  according  to  your  figures.  You  would  have 
to  revise  them. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Harrison).  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions, gentlemen  I    That  is  all,  Mr.  Holton.    We  thank  you« 
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The  following  memorandum  was  subsequently  filed: 

Memoraj^dum  Showing  Some  of  the  Discrepancies  Existing  in  Briefs  anb 
Testimony  of  American  Manufacturers  of  Brushes. 

commercial  brushes  not  impobted. 

Mr.  Bonner  states  that  the  brushes  used  for  decorating  inside  and  outside  of  every 
building  to  a  great  extent  are  made  abroad,  while  the  orief  of  the  Universal  Brush 
Co.,  in  common  with  seven  other  brush  manufacturing  companies,  states  that  the 
United  States  imports  no  heavy  paint  brushes,  which  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  im- 
porters' brief,  as  all  kinds  of  industrial  or  commercial  brushes  are  not  imported  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty. 

cost  of  labor. 

The  briefs  of  the  American  manufacturers  vary  as  to  the  percenta^  of  the  cost  of 
the  brush  paid  for  labor  from  20J  to  60  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
brush  industry  is  rapidly  being  convertea  into  a  machine  industry  from  a  hand  in- 
dustry, we  feel  that  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  is  much  higher  than  the  actual 
difference  in  the  cost  of  laoor.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bonner, 
one  of  the  largest  American  manufacturers,  in  which  he  states  that  in  the  last  25  years 
the  quality  of  hair  brushes  and  toilet  brushes  has  been  improved  about  60  per  cent 
and  the  cost  has  been  reduced  75  per  cent. 

COST  OF  BRISTLES. 

The  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  states  that  the  duty  on  bristles 
is  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  bristles.  The  Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co.  say  that 
in  the  cheaper  grades  the  duty  becomes  a  large  factor  and  amounts  to  from  33^  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  bristles  used.  Upon  inquiry  we  find  that  the  cheapest 
bristles  in  value  are  worth  40  cents  a  pound  and  pay  a  specific  duty  of  7 J  cents  per 
pound,  or  19  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  paint-brush  bristJes  average  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  pound,  with  a  duty  of  7i  cents  per  poimd,  amounting  to  4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Hair-brush  bristles  are  worth  from  |3  to  $7  per  pound,  with  a  duty  of  7}  cents,  amount- 
ing to  li^  to  2}  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  figures  show  that  the  statement  of  the 
Florence  Brush  Co.  is  correct  on  that  point. 

INCREASED  DUTY  LESSENS  IMPORTATIONS. 


The  American  manufacturers  ask  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  be  increased  to  50 
per  cent,  stating  that  the  increased  duty  will  lessen  the  importations.  It  therefore 
follows  that  a  decreased  duty  will  increase  the  importations. 

SALABILrrY  OF  AMERICAN   BRUSHES  VERSUS   FOREIGN   BRUSHES. 

The  statement  that  the  foreign-made  brushes  are  favored  by  the  buying  public  is 
contradicted  on  page  28  of  the  current  issue  of  Fabrics,  Fancy  Goods  and  Notions,  as 
follows: 

''Some  years  ago  the  statement  that  a  brush  was  imported  was  supposed  to  be  a 
clincher  by  the  average  brush  salesman.  To^iay,  however,  such  a  statement  carries 
no  weight  with  the  customer  of  average  intelligence,  but  in  many  instances  reaUy 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  brush  shown.'* 

This  shows  that  the  demand  for  the  American  brushes  equals  the  demand  for  foreigii 
brushes. 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURER   ABLE   TO   UNDERSELL  FOREIGN   #RUSHB8. 

The  brief  of  eight  American  manufacturers  states  that  the  American  toilet-brush 
manufacturer  succeeds  in  producing  brushes  of  equal  quality  to  the  foreign  article 
and  is  able  to  sell  theni  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  prices  of  the  forei^  bruf^es. 

The  status  of  this  industry  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  American  brush 
production  is  increasing  rapidly.  Importations  are  limited  to  certain  classes  of 
orushes,  and  in  these  classes,  while  the  imports  are  increasing,  they  are  not  keeping 
up  with  the  increased  consumption,  and  the  ratio  of  imports  to  American  consumption 
is  steadily  decreasing. 
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TESTUOHT  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  C.  BOHVEB,  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

}iT.  Bonner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  this  gives  me  au 
opportunity  to  correct  figures  given  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  by 
Mr.  Holton,  brush  importer,  of  New  York,  that  the  manufacture  of 
brushes  in  this  country  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $29,125,000. 

For  the  information  of  this  committee,  and  because  it  has  been  a 
matter  which  haa  been  presented  to  previous  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees and  also  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  will  say 
that  paragraph  423,  which  includes  brooms  as  well  as  brushes 

Mr.  Habrison.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  brooms  are  utterly  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.    There  are  none  coming  in. 

Mr.  Bonner.  It  was  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  were  $29,000,000 
worth  of  brushes  manufactured  here  and  $14,000,000  worth  of  brooms. 
The  chairman  made  the  statement  that  the  imports  of  brushes 
amounted  to  7  per  cent  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  other  gentleman, 
Mr.  Holton,  stated  about  8  per  cent.  Twenty-nine  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the  total  manufacture 
of  both  brushes  and  broom-corn  brooms.  Of  the  latter  class  the 
production  is  150,000,000  and  amounts  to  $15,000,000.  This  amount 
must  be  subtracted  from  Mr.  Helton's  figures  and  leave  the  brush 
production  $14,000,000.  If  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  tariflF  law 
brooms  are  put  into  a  diflferent  schedule,  it  would  be  the  only  correct 
way,  for  the  reason  that  broom  corn  is  a  vegetable  matter  that  is 
grown  in  our  country;  it  is  a  separate  industry  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  brushes.  It  is  not  imported  except  to  the  extent 
of  a  thousand  or  two  dollars.  Personally  I  have  never  heard  of  our 
American  broom  com  being  grown  abroad.  But  it  is  exported  to 
a  very  considerable  extent^  and  the  brush  schedule  changed  with  it. 
According  to  the  information  of  the  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  this 
country,  there  are  practically  no  brushes  exported.  We,  ourselves, 
that  is  speaking  for  the  Ames-Bonner  Co.,  at  Toledo,  do  not  export 
at  all. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  saying. 
I  understood  that  vou  are  trying  to  correct  what  vou  believe  to  be 
some  mistakes  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Holton,  and  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  €ay  just  now  that  in  the  previous  census  brooms  and 
brushes  have  been  ranked  together.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the 
census  report  for  1905  the  American  production  of  $21,000,000 
included  both  brooms  and  brushes.  When  we  get  to  the  census  of 
1910,  there  are  $19,431,000  worth  of  brooms,  and  then  a  census  figure 
of  $14,624,000  worth  of  brushes,  and  of  the  imports  in  1910  the 
brushes  were  $1,774,000,  about  8  per  cent,  as  he  stated.  The  imports 
are  given  entirely  under  the  head  of  brushes,  feather  dusters,  and 
hair  pencils,  and  there  are  no  exports  given  to  us  of  brooms  at  all. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  it  unless  there  are  two 
schedules  for  brooms  and  brushes,  for  there  was  an  amendment  of 
that  character  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
when  the  last  bul  was  under  consideration.  You  have  no  way  of 
blowing  what  the  export  of  brushes  is.  The  manufacturers  in  this 
country  say  that  they  do  not  export  at  all.  The  Ames-Bonner  Co. 
do  not  export  a  dollar's  wortli. 
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Mr.  Habbisok.  Excuse  me.  I  have  noticed  that  nearly  eveiy  manu- 
facturer appears  here  and  claims  that  there  is  no  export  in  his  line 
of  goods,  and  he  is  very  much  amazed  to  find  that  the  Census  Bureau 
reports  that  there  are  exports  in  his  line.  The  committee  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  the  figures  that  the  Census  Bureau  has  given  uS| 
and  those  figures  do  not  show  any  e5tports  of  brooms  at  all, 
but  do  show  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  brushes, 
feather  dusters,  and  hair  pencils  exported.  So  even  if  your  informa- 
tion is  that  there  are  no  exports  you  will  have  to  produce  a  little 
more  evidence  before  the  committee  before  we  can  correct  those 
figures. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  I  really  meant  to  be  correct,  because  I  stepped  into 
the  other  room  and  asked  the  clerk  if  brooms  and  brushes  were  s^re- 
gated  in  the  export  item,  and  he  gave  me  the  information  that  they 
were  not. 

Mr.  Habbisok.  Possibly  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  They  are  separated  in  the  imports,  but  given  as  one 
item  in  the  exports.  I  beueve  the  gentleman  meant  to  be  right. 
He  sa,y&  the  manufactures  were 

Mr.  Habbisox.  That  would  be  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Seven  per  cent  of  $29,000,000  ?  Brushes  plus  brooms. 

Mr.  Habbison.  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  intending  to  reply  to  the  witness, 
however.  That  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  can  properly  state  as  a 
witness,  and  that  is  of  the  class  of  brushes,  toilet  ana  artist  brushes, 
to  which  reference  was  made — that  is,  about  60  to  76  per  cent  of  the 
amount  manufactured  in  this  country  are  imported. 

The  statement  has  been  made  hero  with  reference  to  usin^ 
child  labor  in  making  brushes.  Drawing  bristles  through  brush 
blocks  a  couple  of  decades  ago  was  very  similar  and  primitive 
custom  to  the  use  of  a  needle  and  thread  in  sewing  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines.  The  women  and 
children  employed  in  this  work  are  at  home.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  familv.  They  take  a  clamp  and  screw  it  to  a 
table;  the  brush  block  is  tightened,  and  they  draw  the  bristle  through 
the  brush  block.  They  can  stay  right  at  home,  and  if  there  are  any 
children  employed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  way,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  under  cover  of  the  home.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Ohio — ^my  State — because  we  can  not  employ 
minors  under  16  years  of  age  but  eight  hours  a  day,  and  then  only 
down  to  14  years.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  brusnes  of  the  grades 
of  samples  tnat  were  shown  here  by  Mr.  Holton  from  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  Mr.  Fordney's  State  in  this  country,  the  most  intelligent 
machinery,  automatic  machinery,  that  can  be  conceived  is  used  in  the 
making  of  brushes.  In  ingenuity  it  is  similar  to  the  linotype  machine 
used  in  connection  with  printing.  The  brush  block  is  put  into  a 
machine;  it  bores  the  holes,  puts  the  bristles  in,  and  when  the  machine 
has  completed  its  work  of  making  a  complete  brush,  stops.  If  there 
is  any  error  in  the  machine  in  the  making  of  a  brush,  it  stops.of  itself. 
Under  those  conditions  within  the  last  25  years  that  I  nave  been 
associated,  the  quality  of  hairbrushes  and  toilet  brustes  of  every  kind 
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that  have  been  used  in  the  family  have  improved  in  their  manufacture 
about  60  per  cent,  and  I  should  say  that  the  price  has  been  reduced 
75  per  cent.  I  had  never  before  heard  of  that  statement  that  our 
industry  was  in  any  sense  usin^  tenement  house  labor  until  I  heard  it 
to-day,  except  as  I  have  qualmed  it.  Almost  all  toilet  brushes  are 
now  machine  made. 

We  are  asking,  as  we  did  yesterday,  and  others  following  me  may 
ask,  to  change  me  rate  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  because  of  the 
temfic  increase  in  importation  of  Japanese  goods,  which  has  amounted 
to  3,856  per  cent  since  the  McEinley  law  was  enacted.  I  was  handed 
by  a  gentleman  since  I  have  come  into  the  room  a  clipping  taken  from 
a  paper.  It  seems  to  be  a  cable  dispatch  under  date  of  January  11 
from  Berlin.  It  explains  how  labor  lives  in  Germany  at  S10.50  per 
week,  in  comparison  with  American  labor  at  SI 8. 

The  uae  of  the  fleeh  of  dogs  as  a  food  for  man  is  becoming  common,  even  in  the 
camtfll. 

From  neceeaity  the  German  workingman  has  long  made  hone  meat  a  substantial 
portion  of  hk  daily  fare,  but  while  Saxony  consumes  thousands  of  dogs  annually,  the 
pnctice<of  eating  this  meat  has  not  until  recently  invaded  Prussia. 

Now  the  overseers  of  the  Berlin  cattle  vards  hftve  given  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  municipal  dau^hterhouse  for  do^  at  the  yards,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  police  president  wul  soon  issue  the  required  permit. 

Now,  the  brush  manufacturers  in  that  country  are  pajring  dividends 
of  something  like  15  per  cent.  In  one  city  there  they  employ  over 
3,000  people,  and  those  goods  are  coming  in  here  at  a  terrific  rate. 
Accoraing  to  a  Japanese  financial  statement,  the  last  Imperial  state- 
ment that  I  have  seen  issued  shows  that  their  labor  is  paid,  the  men 
over  14  years,  something  like  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  cents;  the 
women  over  14  years,  nmeteen  and  a  fraction;  boys  under  14,  nine 
and  a  fraction,  and  the  women  seven  and  a  fraction.  Three  times  as 
many  women  are  employed  in  the  industry  as  men.  American  labor 
costs  15  times  as  much  as  Japanese  labor. 

For  us  to  compete  with  the  tremendous  importation  of  toilet  and 
artists'  brushes  means  annihilation.  Wo  are  asking  50  per  cent 
instead  of  40  per  cent.  We  do  not  expect  protection.  Fifty  per 
cent  will  not  give  us  protection.  It  would  take  75  per  cent  to  give 
us  any  sort  of  protection,  and  we  do  not  think  60  per  cent  will  lessen 
the  percentage  of  imports — 60  per  cent  duty  will  only  stay  the  annual 
bcrease  somewhat. 

There  has  been  another  statement  to  the  effect  that  toothbrushes 
are  being  sold  here  at  prices  that  are  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents.  I 
administered  the  customs  at  Toledo  under  two  presidential  adminis- 
trations, and  just  before  leaving  home  I  received  direct  information 
from  the  customhouse  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  toothbrushes, 
imported  directly  for  one  of  our  department  stores — a  good  quality 
toothbrush,  for  2  cents  apiece. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bonner,  your  time  has  expired. 

)&.  BoNNEB.  I  thank  you. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  WILLIAM  COSDES,  TREASXTBEB  OF  THE  FLO&- 
EECE  MAHTJFACTUBnre  CO.,  FLOBEVOE,  1EAS& 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  I 
have  a  brief  that  I  have  already  presented  to  your  honorable  chair- 
man, but  have  another  copy  if  you  prefer  it.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
plement it  by  a  few  brief  remarl^. 

This  afternoon  in  a  statement  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Holton,  rep- 
resenting some  importers,  regarding  the  brush  industry^  he  referred 
specifically  to  my  company  on  page  5  of  his  printed  brief,  in  which 
he  stated  that  we  were  shipping  into  Canada  Prophylactic  tooth- 
brushes at  a  less  price  than  we  were  selling  them  at  in  America.  I 
simply  wish  to  state  that  perhaps  Mr.  Holton  made  this  statement 
with  partial  knowledge  only.  He  says  here  that  we  sell  the  goods  in 
Amenca  for  S23.25  and  in  Canada  for  $21.  He  forgot,  or  pemaps  he 
did  not  know  it,  that  there  is  a  discount  from  that  $23.25  of  S3. 75. 
Wo  get  a  net  price  of  $19.50  in  America,  and  we  sell  the  few  brushes 
whicn  we  export  at  the  same  price  abroad. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Let  me  interrupt  vou  a  moment.  Is  not  your  rate, 
instead  of  being  $23,  as  a  matter  of  fact  $27  per  gross  to  the  jobbers 
in  this  country  i 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  To  jobbers,  less  20  brushes  that  we  give  as  a  discount, 
and  less  20  brushes  that  we  give  to  the  retailers  as  a  discount. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Twenty-seven  dollars  per  gross  is  the  price  of  tooth- 
brushes to  the  jobbers  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  That  is  the  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  that  you  deduct  the  bonus,  which  amounts 
to  20  brushes  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes,  sir;  or  $3.75. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Supposing  that  the  jobber  does  not  sign  your 
selling  agreement,  does  he  get  that  bonus  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  given  only  to  the  jobbers  if  they  agree  not  to 
sell  below  a  certain  price  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  A  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  you  have  a  selling  agreement  with  all  the  job- 
bers to  whom  you  sell,  and  unless  they  agree  to  that  they  do  not  get 
the  bonus  of  $3.75? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  your  price  is  $23.25  net  to  the  good,  well- 
behaved  jobber  ? 

Mr.  CoiRDES.  Our  jobbers  all  behave. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  judge  they  all  sign  the  selline  agreement. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  We  have  never  been  obliged  to  take  anybody  off  that 
list.     We  have  never  refused  to  sell  anybody. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  never  blacklisted  any  of  your  jobbers  I 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Even  though  they  violated  the  agreement  and  sold 
below  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  We  have  never  had  occasion,  because  they  have  never 
gone  below  the  minimum. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  They  have  to  be  good  or  they  can  not  get  the  goods  t 

Mr.  Ck)BDES.  No,  sir;  anybody  gets  the  goods. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  why  do  you  have  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  CioBDBS.  To  maintam  the  price.  If  a  jobber  does  not  sim  the 
agreement,  he  buys  as  a  retailer,  and  the  retail  price  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  do  not  help  the  jobber  out  very  much,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  He  sells  the  goods  at  $27  a  gross  ana  gets  a  profit  of 
14  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  you  say  you  will  sell  to  the  retailer  at  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  they  sell  below  a  certain  price,  you  do  not  dis- 
criminate, although  you  give  them  to  understand  you  will  if  they  do 
not  live  up  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  We  simply  speak  to  thenu 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  And  tJbey  oehave  ? 

Mr.  Ck>BD£s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  child  learns  his  lesson  and  knows  it  well. 

Mr.  Ck>BDEs.  We  have  never  taken  anybody  off  that  list  and  never 
have  refused  to  sell  to  anybody.  I  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them  under 
any  circumstances.     I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair. 

ifr.  FoBDNEY.  Why  do  you  make  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  The  agreement  is  simply  to  keep  them  from  slashing 
the  prices  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  if  they  do  slash  prices  to  pieces  you  will  forgive 
them  and  kill  the  fatted  calf  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  Tlxey  simply  say,  ''We  will  not  do  it  any  more." 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Oh,  "We  will  be  good  now." 

Mr.  OoBDES.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Huix.  This  kind  of  trade  agreement  does  not  exist  in  other 
lines  of  business,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure;  perhaps  it  does. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  li  any  man  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  or  steel  or 
cotton  or  wool  should  make  an  agreement  of  that  kind,  he  would  be 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  15  minutes.  Why  are  not  you  there? 
That  is  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  CoBDES.  If  it  is,  I  wiJl  stop  it  right  off. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  He  is  not  there  because  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration would  not  enforce  the  law  against  him.     PLaughter.] 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  We  will  wait  and  see  what  the  Democrats  do.  I  will 
watch  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ck>BDE8.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  this  a  political  matter. 
I  want  to  be  fair.  If  it  is  not  right,  I  will  fix  it  so  that  it  will  be  ri^bt. 
I  do  not  propose  to  violate  any  law.    I  never  have  violated  any  law. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  has  been  case  after  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  involving  an  agreement  of  that  kind  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  CioBBES.  Th9  matter  has  never  been  called  to  my  attention  in 
that  way.  In  fact,  I  can  not  find  an  attorney  that  will  interpret  that 
in  that  way.  I  have  had  this  matter  before  several  atu)meys,  and 
they  teU  me  we  are  entirely  within  the  law. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  Tobacco  Trust  was  punished  for  that  very  same 
thing,  and  the  Rubber  Trust — they  have  been  after  the  Rubber  Trust, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  them. 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  My  understandmg  is  that  if  you  can  prove  tjhat  I  am 
violating  the  Sherman  Act  or  discriminating — ^but  I  am  not  discrimi- 
nating. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  have  to  prove  it,  if  you  will 
admit  you  have  an  a^^eement  of  that  kind.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  decided  that  it  is  an  agreement  in  restramt  of  trade  and 
therefore  is  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Has  that  any  relationship  to  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing the  price  of  an  article  or  the  tariff  on  it  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Your  price  that  you  give  as  a  minimum  price  to  the 
merchant  or  retail  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff. 

Mi*.  CoRDES.  That  is  simply  a  statement  that  I  was  trying  to  make. 
I  could  not  see  why  Mr.  Harrison  asked  the  question,  because  all  I  was 
trying  to  show  was  that  we  get  the  same  price  here  that  we  are  getting 
elsewnere. 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  turn  your  thoughts  to  pleasanter  paths — ^for  we 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  you,  and  do  not  desire  to  embarrass  any 

gerson — I  seriously  asked  tne  question  about  your  prices  here  and  in 
anada  for  the  reason  that  you  have  su^ested  that  a  witness  this 
afternoon  ^m»  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the  prices  to  the  jobbers 
were  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  on  the  prophylactic 
toothbrush.  You  have  just  testified  that  all  the  jobbers  who  were 
good — and  you  said  they  were  all  good — get  your  toothbrushes  at 
S23.75  a  gross.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  $23.25;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $23.25.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  them  per  gross 
to  J  obbers  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  We  seU  the  brushes  in  Canada  at  S27, 1  think  the  price 
is,  and  the  duty  brings  the  net  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$21. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  $21  in  Canada  and  $23.25  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  CoRDEs  (imterposin^).  Mr.  Harrison,  on  top  of  that  we  have 
to  give  the  retailer  20  additional  brushes;  we  carry  a  liability  on  our 
books,  for  every  gross  we  send  out,  of  an  additional  20  brusnes  that 
the  retailer  gets,  which  is  another  reduction  of  $3.75. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  jobber  in  Canada  does  not  get  a  discount, 
does  he  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  your  jobbers'  price  per  gross  in  Canada  is  $21, 
counting  out  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  (x>RDE8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  it  is  $23.25  to  the  good  jobbers  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes.  But  what  am  I  goin^  to  do  with  the  other  20 
brushes  that  I  have  charged  against  me  a  liability  tiiat  go  to  the  re- 
tailer ?  They  are  provided  for  and  it  is  an  additional  discount.  I  do 
not  get  that  in  cash. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  I  am  not  interested,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
question,  in  your  activities  as  a  distributing  agent;  out  as  a  manu- 
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facturer  it  is  a  fact  that  your  prophylactic  brushes  per  gross  are  sold 
for  $23.25  in  the  United  States  to  joobers? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  $21  per  gross,  duty  off,  to  Canadian  jobbers? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Therefore  the  witness  this  afternoon  seems  to  be 
well  informed  when  he  made  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  I  do  not  think  he  was  wholly  right.  I  sell  them  with 
that  other  handicap  for  which  you  do  not  give  me  credit. 

Mr.  Harrison.  1  think  in  the  further  process  of  distribution  I  can 
see  the  point;  but  just  as  a  manufacturer,  selling  to  the  jobber,  and 
assuming  that  your  activities  end  there,  it  is  true  that  your  price  is 
less  to  the  jobber  in  Canada  than  to  the  jobber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Your  viewpoint  and  mine  are  wholly  different.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is,  because  1  am  basing  my  statement  on  tJie  fact  that 
I  am  not  getting  the  money.  I  am  only  getting  $19.50  per  gross  net 
here.    That  is  ail  I  am  getting. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  I  think  you  started  with  $27  per  gross  as  your 
price,  and  then  the  discount  to  the  jobbers  brought  it  down  to  $23.85  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  attitude  of  the 
manufacturer  toward  the  tarin,  his  price  to  the  jobber  is  the  only 
thing  which  we  are  warranted  in  taking  into  consideration.  We  have 
no  nght  to  assume  the  manufacturers  are  also  their  own  selling 
agents  and  to  pursue  the  brushes  through  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  trying  you.  This  is  not  a  court  of  law 
and  I  am  not  pronouncing  judgment  on  you ;  but  you  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  a  ^tness,  and  I  think  you  have  yourself 
proven  ne  was  accurate  in  makii^  the  statement. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  So  far  as  he  went,  but  I  want  to  have  it  accurate  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  OToposition.    I  only  get  $19.50  a  ctoss. 

Mr.  HLarrison.  Have  you  a  selling  agreement  with  the  retailers  t 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  they  get  a  discount  if  they  are  good  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  it  is  pretty  ironclad  arrangement  you  have, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No;  it  maintains  a  minimum  selling  price  of  25  cents, 
to  which  we  were  forced  to  come  down  in  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  They  made  it  impossible  to  sell  the  brush  beyond 
that.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  retail  price.  We  say  to  iJxem,  ''If  you 
do  not  sell  at  less  than  25  cents,  we  have  to  stand  for  that  other 
20  brushes,"  and  it  makes  the  brushes  net  us  $19.50  a  gross,  and  you 
can  not  figure  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Hamhond.  Do  Z  understand  the  brushes  are  worth  $23.75  a 
gross? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  you  sell  to  the  American  jobber  for  $27  and 
then  you  hand  him  $3.75  in  brushes  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  sell  to  the  Canadian  for  $21,  and  you  hand 
him  20  brushes  t 
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Mr.  CoBDEs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  How  do  you  get  down  to  $19.50? 

Mr.  CoEDES.  Because  we  go  to  the  retail  dealer  in  the  United 
States  aad  hand  him  20  brushes.    I  think  that  ia  rery  clear. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  give  20  brushes  to  your  customers  too  ! 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then  you  turn  back  20  brushes  to  the  wholesaler 
and  you  turn  to  the  wholesaler  20  more  brushes  for  the  retailer? 

Mr.  GoRDES.  No;  we  send  the  brushes  to  the  retailer  himself.  He 
sends  us  a  certificate  foimd  in  every  box  of  brushes,  and  when  that 
certificate  comes  to  us  we  send  him  the  brushes  for  it.  The  jobber 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  distribution  of  the  retailer's 
20  brushes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  makes  the  $19.50  you  really  get  out  of  these 
brushes  sold  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ELiMMOND.  You  sell  the  same  brush  for  $21  in  Canada? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  return  aay  brushes  to  the  Canadian  jobber  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  What  do  you  mean  by  returning  them  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  distribute  these  20  brushes  among  the 
Canadian  jobbers  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hammond.  So  there  are  no  certificates  in  the  boxes  you  sell  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then,  according  to  yoiu*  statement,  you  get  $19.50 
for  brushes  sold  in  the  United  States  and  $21  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  lliat  was  what  I  was  goinf 
to  say.  The  gentleman  said,  ''In  the  neighborhood  of  $20  or  $21?' 
I  claim  we  sell  them  the  same  practically  tne  world  over. 

Mr,  Hull.  I  do  not  understand  exactlj  about  this  trade  agree- 
ment. Does  this  extend  to  other  rival  busmesses  here  and  elsewhere  ? 
Do  they  maintain  the  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Other  rival  businesses.  I  understood  you  to  say  a 
moment  ago  that  you  were  obliged  to  fix  this  on  account  of  the  action, 
I  think  you  said,  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  say,  fix  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  they  fix  the  retail  price  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  do  not  try  to  have.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over  any  of  them.  If  a  retailer  does  not 
want  to  sign  tms  agreement,  and  does  not  want  to  keep  up  the  prices, 
he  can  do  as  he  pleases.    He  can  give  the  brushes  away. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  other  conc^ns,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, fix  the  same  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  think  there  are  such  in  various  lines;  yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  Does  that  extend  generally  over  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  that  through  an  understanding  among  you  and 
other 

Mr.  Cordes.  Absolutely  not. 
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Mr.  Hull.  Each  one  has  proceeded  separately  to  arrange  the  same 
trade  agreements,  so  as  to  limit  the  retau  price  at  25  cento  ? 

Mr.  G3BDES.  As  it  affects  their  own  particular  line  of  business; 
certainly. 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  the  price  limit  of  25  cents  which  they  fix,  I  sup- 
pose, is  upon  a  similar  article  in  quality  and  merit,  is  it  not) 

Mr.  CoBDES.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  article 
in  our  particular  line.  Please  remember,  so  far  as  toothbrushes  are 
ooncQmed,  there  are  only  a  few  made  in  this  country.  Our  company 
and  the  Rubberset  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Celluloid  Co.,  of 
New  York,  I  think,  are  the  only  American  toothbrush  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Palmes.  How  long  have  you  been  making  toothbrushes } 

Mr.  CoBDES.  About  20  years. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Prophylactic  brush  t 

Mr.  CoBDES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Was  that  a  patented  brush  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  It  was.    The  patent  has  expired. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  patent  was  on  the  method  of  making  it  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  The  construction  of  the  bristle  head. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  back  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  The  serration  of  the  bristles,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  patent  has  expired  f 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Where  is  the  plant  located } 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  Florence,  Mass. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  How  lai^e  a  plant  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  We  employ  about  500  people,  but  we  make  other 
things  besides  toothbrushes.  We  make  hairbrushes,  clothes  brushes, 
militaiy  brushes,  toilet  sets,  and  hand  mirrors. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  make  them  all  in  jout  factory,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  Yes;  we  make  them  all  in  our  factory. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Do  you  not  send  some  of  them  out  ? 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  Yes;  we  send  out  some. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Then,  you  do  not  make  them  all  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  What  I  mean  is,  a  few  tootJibrushes  we  do  not  make 
in  the  factory.  We  do  not  draw  the  bristles  in  the  factory.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  our  goods  are  made  in  the  factory,  however.    . 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  where  are  the  other  5  per  cent  made  i 

Mr.  CoBDEs.  A  few  in  the  homes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  By  what  kind  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Cobdes.  By  women. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  children  ? 

Mr.  Cobdes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  these  prophy- 
lactic toothbrushes  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  in  your  neign- 
borhood  has  come  to  be  something  of  a  scandal — the  employment  of 
child  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cobdes.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  do  not  do  much  of  that  t 

Mr.  Cobdes.  No;  I  say  its  becoming  a  scandal  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  much  criticism 
of  it,  is  it  nott 
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Mr.  CoRDEs.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  criticism. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  * 

Mr.  CoBDES.  No.  sir;  I  do  liot  see  why  there  should  be.  If  there 
would  be,  I  would  know  it.  I  happen  to  be  the  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Pl'evention  oi  Cruelty  to  Children  in  my  city. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  there  is  no  criticism. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  position  is  honorary  and 
I  think  if  anything  was  the  matter,  the  agent  would  call  my  attention 
to  it  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  not  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection 

Mr.  CoRDES  (interposing).  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
because  I  want  to  state  the  exact  facts.  Some  of  the  women  who  do 
that  work  in  our  city  are  from  tiie  best  families  in  Northampton  and 
Florence.  They  come  to  our  factory  in  carriages,  and  get  the  goods. 
They  want  this  work  for  a  Uttie  pin  money.     It  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  they  return  the  goods  to  you  in  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  They  sure  do. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  about  these  other  manufacturers  of  tooth- 
brushes; are  their  methods  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  other  two  companies 

Mr.  CoRDES  (interposing) .  The  Newark  company,  I  think,  do  so  as 
well. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  send  some  of  them  out  to  the  homes  f 

Mr.  CoRDES.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Where  they  are  worked  upon  by  children — some  of 
them « 

Mr.  CoRDES.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Congressman, 
except  our  particular  case.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Have  you  been  a  prosperous  concern  in  the  last  20 
years  t 

Mr.  Cordes.  Why,  fairly  so. 

Mr.  Palb££R.  Have  you  made  as  much  return  on  your  capital  as 
you  feel  you  are  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.'  Cordes.  I  think  we  have;  yes.  It  has  been  decrei^ing  right 
along. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  been  decreasing? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes;  a  little  bit;  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Has  your  product  increased  or  decreased  t 

Mr.  Cordes.  The  product  has  increased  a  little.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing has  increased;  labor  is  higher  and  materials  are  higher. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  what  are  you  asking  for  here  ?  The  retentiou 
of  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  the  same  duty  to  remain  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes.  Why,  we  think  the  brush  industiy ,  as  an  indus- 
try, is  not  protected  under  the  present  circumstances.  We  think  the 
duty  should  be  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  it  raised ) 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  What  do  jrou  want  to  accomplish  by  that  f 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Well,  I  think  if  we  could  have  the  duty  raised  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  Japan  and  this 
country  it  would  help  us  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  rALMER.  Would  that  make  it  possible  for  you  to  increase  the 
price  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  make  other  goods  that  we  can  not  make  now — the  low-priced 
toothbrushes,  for  instance.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  ITolton, 
who  referred  to  one  of  our  advertisements,  in  which  he  stated  we  were 
^aranteeing  a  10-cent  brush.  That  is  true.  That  brush  is  made 
from  what  we  call  factory  seconds  of  our  goods,  which  we  can  not 
market  in  any  other  way,  and  we  simply  put  them  out  under  another 
brand  and  try  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  not  true  that  even  though  you  may  call  them 
''seconds"  ^rou  have  guaranteed  them,  and  the  advertisement  does 
not  say  a  thing  about  their  being  seconds  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  We  guarantee  them  as  a  10-cent  brush.  If  they  are 
not  satisfactory,  we  will  take  them  back. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  say  anything  in  your  advertisement 
about  their  being  seconds,  do  you  t 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  they  have  a  right 
to  assume  they  are  of  the  first  grade  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  My  dear  sir,  we  do  not  call  them  Prophylactic  tootli- 
brushes.     We  call  them  **Keepclean"  brushes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Call  them  what  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Keepclean  brushes.  That  is  simply  a  factory  con- 
dition that  exists  in  every  factory  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  say  you  want  this  duty  raised  in  order  to  pro- 
tect you  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  would  protect  you  in  the  cheaper  brush  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  far  as  the  25-cent  brush  is  concerned,  you  are 
not  asking  for  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  No;  not  so  far  as  our  specialty  is  concerned.  In  so  far 
as  our  particular  brush  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  course,  the  50  per  cent  duty  would  never  be  levied 
upon  that,  because  that  it  is  your  particular  article  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes;  it  is  a  specialty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yee ;  it  is  a  specialty. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes.     We  have  spent  money  advertising  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  how  much  do  you  pay  your  labor  in  making 
these  cheap  brushes  that  you  make  now,  wnen  you  send  them  out 
to  the  homes  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  The  same  price  that  we  do  the  higher  grade  goods. 
We  can  not  make  any  diflference. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  We  pay  our  labor — for  instance,  the  men  who  make 
the  bone  handles — up  to  $18  a  week. 

}Si.  Palmer.  And  down  to  what } 
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Mr.  CoRDEs.  Well,  we  go  down  as  low  as  $9 — ^$10  a  week — ^nine  to 
ten  dollars  a  week.  We  nave  nothing  under  that,  except,  of  course, 
this  outside  labor  in  drawing  bristles  is  $2.35  a  gross. 

Mr.  Palmer.  -That  is  what  I  am  asking  about. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Against  $1.35, 1  think  I  stated,  in  the  brief — ^I  do  not 
recall  now — abroad  for  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  long  does  it  take  one  of  those  tenement  house 
workers  up  in  your  country  to  do  a  gross,  for  which  they  get  $2.35 1 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Oh,  a  couple  of  days;  two  or  three  days;  some  do  not 
do  more  than  a  gross  a  week.  It  depends  upon  what  time  ihey  have. 
They  do  it  in  the  evenings,  or  something  pf  that  kind,  just  as  if  they 
were  sewing.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  those  questions.  I  will  tell 
you  further  we  have  an  inspector  who  goes  into  aU  these  homes  and 
sees  that  they  are  perfectly  sanitary,  and  we  withdraw  all  machines 
where  they  are  not  sanitary.  The  Social  Service  League  has  assisted 
us  in  that  work,  and  do  right  straight  along,  and  in  any  case  at  all 
where  people  are  found  to  be  in  ill  health  or  anything  of  that  kind 
we  simply  withdraw  them  immediately  or  do  not  dlow  them  to 
go  in  if  the  cases  are  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  often  are  your  inspections  made) 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Our  inspections  are  made  continually.  We  have  a 
man  ourselves  who  goes  around  all  the  time.  How  often  the  Social 
Service  League  goes,  I  could  not  teU  you.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
an  outside  matter  altogether. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  you  have  all  that  done  to  protect  5  per  cent  of 
your  product,  that  is  done  outside  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes. 

Afr.  Palmer.  It  is  only  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  exact  number  of 
people  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  110. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  are  all  the  outworkers  you  have  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Those  are  all  the  outworkers  we  have.  I  will  give 
you  the  Ust  of  their  names,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Peters.  Can  you  give  us  the  imports  of  toothbrushes  t 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  I  can  not.  We  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
they  are  ourselves. 

Mr.  Peters.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the.  total 
consumption  of  toothbrushes  that  are  imported  and  those  manufac- 
tured in  this  country — the  proportions  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Well,  I  thin  k  over  half  are  imported. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  get  your  profit  as  a  manufacturer  when  you  part 
with  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  Does  that  increase  your  custom,  wheii  they  have  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  cut  in  prices  among  the  retailors? 
Is  that  the  reason  you  carry  this  limitation  down  to  the  jobber  and 
to  the  retailer  2 
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Mr.  CoBDES.  No ;  it  does  not  increase  it  materially,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. It  just  simply  keeps  a  condition  of  things  within  the  trade 
that  is  a  ^ood  deal  more  harmonious  and  satisfactory.    We  have  to 

Set  oar  mcreased  trade  through  advertising,  and  it  comes  very 
lowly.  When  you  consider  the  few  brushes  that  we  make,  among 
the  100,000,000  people  in  this  country,  it  is  a  very  small  proportion. 
We  realize  that. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  understood  that  concerns  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  business  had  similar  methods,  and  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  if  I 
could  the  real  object  and  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  CoKDES.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  an  easy  method  and  a 
very  simple  method,  and  we  have  been  told  by  our  attorneys  and  all 
the  legal  light  we  can  get  that  it  is  not  within  tl^B  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  only  have  one  rival  manufacturer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  the  tariff  rates  are  high  enough  to  prevent  com- 
petition from  interfering  with  fixing  the  price  of  that  particular 
make,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  Yes;  if  you  wanted  to  have  that  apply  to  the  whole 
brush  industry  in  the  United  States,  why  I  would  not  think  that 
would  be  fair. 

I  sav,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ourselves,  I  think  it  is  fair.  It  is 
all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  it  would  bo 
fair.  We  could  employ  more  labor  if  we  could  make  these  cheaper 
goods.  Now,  under  tne  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  the  other  side  on  that  class  of  stuff. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  say  about  5  per  cent  of  your  product  only  is 
made  by  these  children — child  labor  in  the  tenement  nouses  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  I  did  not  say  children. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  But  this  cheap  labor  in  the  tenement  houses  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  I  said  5  per  cent  offhand.  I  will  give  you  the  exact 
figures  if  you  wish  them.     I  think  it  is  less  than  that. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  the  only  reason  you  send  the  work  out  to  these 
tenement  houses  is  because  you  can  not  get  enough  labor  to  work  in 
your  own  factory? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  We  can  not  get  labor  at  all  up  in  our  plant. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  And  really  this  cheap  labor  they  talk  about  in  these 
tenement  houses  in  the  dearest-priced  labor  you  have  ?  The  labor  in 
your  factories  there  turn  out  a  ^eat  deal  more  than  this  cheap  labor  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  They  do. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  And  you  are  not  putting  these  goods  out  because 
you  can  get  it  done  so  much  more  cneaply,  but  because  the  supply  of 
labor  is  not  great  enough  ?    And  you  have  found  that  when  you  pay 

?^our  laborers  more,  the  higher  price  you  pay  your  laborers  in  the 
actory  the  more  efficient  work  and  the  more  product  they  turn  out 
for  the  manufacturer,  than  this  cheap  labor  that  you  have  to  use  in 
these  tenement  houses,  is  that  not  the  fact  ? 
Mr.  C0BDE8.  I  think  that  is  a  fact;  yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  what  I  thought;  so  that  answers  all  the 
argument  on  the  proposition  of  cheap  labor.  That  is  our  contention, 
that  the  highest-priced  labor  is  always  the  cheapest,  considering  the 
output  of  me  product,  and  that  cheap  labor  in  dollars  and  cents  ia 
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always  the  dearest  kind  of  labor  when  considering  the  output  oi  the 
turnout  for  the  employer,  and  your  case  illustrates  it. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Well,  if  you  want  to  leave  it  on  that  basis,  I  want 
you  to  compare  it 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  No.  They  are  the  facts.  That  is 
what  you  testified  to? 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  I  was  trying  to  justify  you  in  sending  this  work 
out  to  these  tenement  houses. 

Mr.  CoRDES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Because  you  would  not  do  it  if  you  could  get  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  labor  in  your  regular  factory,  and  I  know  you  would 
not.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  labor  cost 
on  a  dozen  brushes  in  the  factory  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  on  the 
brushes  you  send  out  to  have  made) 

Mr.  CoRDEs.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  is  the  difference  there? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Oh,  it  is  very  slight.  Some  of  the  brushes  we  make 
in  the  mill  are  made  by  machinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  send  them  out  for  the  reason  that  you  are 
unable  to  get  labor  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  for  that  reason  alone? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  Yes;  that  is  aU. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Cordes,  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  and  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  you  at  all,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  whetner  or  not 
you  know  what  the  total  product  of  these  goods  amounts  to  in  this 
country — toothbrushes  ? 

Mr.  CoRDES.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  product  of  this 
country — manufactured  in  this  countiy — your  particular  concern 
turns  out? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Why,  I  should  say  that  of  all  the  toothbrushes  manu- 
factured in  this  country  we  perhaps  make  a  third. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  one-third  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  the  other  manufacturers  have  this  trade  agree- 
ment, such  as  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  has 
been  questioning  you,  but  Mr.  Palmer  smiles  when  he  talks.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  in  any  danger. 

Mr.  Cordes.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Palmer  tell  me  if  I 
am  doing  wrong. 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  dear  friend,  I  will  tell  you  with  all  kindness  that 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  discontinue  it.     That  is  my  advice  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  did  you  say  your  factory  is  ? 

Mr.  Cordes.  Florence,  Mass. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  He  is  giving  you  mighty  good  advice  concerning  the 
incoming  adniinistration,  but  he  should  have  given  it  to  you  four 
years  ago  or  eight  years  ago. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  If  he  had  been  here  and  had  disclosed  the  same 
facts,  he  would  have  gotten  the  same  advice;  otherwise,  he  might 
have  gotten  in  jail. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  a  practice  that  has  existed  in 
New  England  from  time  inmiemorial  of  sending  out  that  class  of 
goods  into  the  farmers'  homes,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  where  the 
people  would  not  come  into  the  factory,  and  it  enables  you  to  enlarge 
your  producton  by  just  so  much? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bill.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it  ? 

Mr.  CoBDES.  That  is  all  there  b  to  it;   absolutely  nothing  more. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mjr  remark  about  the  jail  was  just  getting  even 
with  him;  not  you. 

Mr.  CSoKDES.  I  have  no  fear,  Mr.  Con^essman. 

The  Chatrman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

}b.  Cobdes.  I  wanted  to  touch  on  that  point,  and  I  am  very  glad 
it  was  brought  up.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more;  no.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

The  following  documents  on  behalf  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing 
Co.  were  filed: 

Florencb  Manufactubino  Co., 

Florence,  Mast.,  January  20, 191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

Chaxrman  Wage  osnd  Meaans  CommiUee,  Washington,  D,  C: 

The  ptesent  duty  on  bruehee  is  ad  valorem  40  per  cent. 

We  petition  that  bruehee  be  made  subject  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  manuucture  of  brushes  is  hogs'  bristles, 
which  are  subject  to  7i  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  nearly  all 
bristles  are  imported. 

The  duty  on  brisUes  is  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  brushes  in  which  they  are 
QBed. 

Bristles  in  crude  state  are  imported  free  of  duty,  but  we  know  of  none  of  any  conse- 
jnenoe  being  imported  in  this  shape,  as  quality  and  value  can  not  be  intelligently 
judged^  and  cost  of  preparing  is  so  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  ^reign 
countries,  owinf  to  the  ^reat  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  census  of  the  Umted  States  for  1909  gives  the  sale  value  of  brushes  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  for  that  year  as  14,694,000.  There  are  about  400  brush- 
oanuhctuiing  establi^ments  with  an  average  profit  of  each  less  than  $6,000. 

Importations  of  brushes  and  bristles  from  1909  to  1912  were  as  follows: 

Tear  ending  June —  Bradies.  Bristte. 

1909 11,430,321  $2,683,482 

1910 1,732,200  3,111,872 

1911 2,241,066  2,970,481 

1912 2,067,149  3,032,231 

There  has  been  an  increase,  according  to  this  statement,  in  importation  of  bristles, 
comparing  1909  with  1912,  of  20  per  cent.  Brushes  imported  for  the  corresponding 
pedod  have  increased  44  per  cent.  You  will  please  notice  that  the  increase  in  the 
importation  of  brushes,  as  compared  with  bristles  imported,  was  even  of  more  injury 
to  the  hniA  manu^turers  in  the  United  States  in  the  comparison  of  1909  with  1911. 

It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  one-third  of  the  better  kind  of  brushes  used  in  the  United 
States  are  of  foreign  make,  and  of  the  variety  of  brushes  imported  there  are  not  made 
in  the  United  Stotes  in  value  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Of  toilet  brushes,  such  as  hair,  tooth,  cloth,  etc.,  one-half  of  those  used  in  the 
United  States  are  foreign  made .  Tnis  statement  can  be  eaoUy  verified  by  examination 
of  the  brushes  offered  fw  sale  by  retailers  of  brushes  in  department  stores,  drug  stores, 
etc.,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
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Our  customhouse  records  for  seven  years  state  importatioii  of  brushes  as  follows: 


Leading  countries. 


Aostrla-Hungary 

France 

Oennany 

Japan 

United  Kincdom: 

England. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  Imports  of  brushes  lh>in  all  countries 


1906 


t 


$1,440 
064,750 
107,438 

2M,goi 


156,170 


1,300,440 


1900 


111,144 
042,088 
100,  MO 
317,128 


171,230 


1,357,114 


1007 


88,073 
731,060 
340,423 
401,030 


104,251 


1,580,550 


1908 


80,085 
747,236 
348,061 
473,080 


194,411 


1,661,040 


Leading  countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Fruioe 

Germany 

Japan 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ixeland 

Total  imports  of  brushes  from  all  couu  trios 


1009 


80,593 
506,235 
191,741 
401,274 

221,571 

142 

2 


1,430,321 


1910 


87,377 
077,091 
281,471 
510,552 

239,207 
270 


1,732,200 


1911 


812,967 
801,847 
410,900 
790,781 

250,007 
85 
58 


3,241,000 


1012 


I 


2,067,140 


For  many  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  toilet  brushes,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  tried  to  make  some  popular-pnced  toothbrushes,  but  find  with  our 
costs  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  European  and  Asiatic  manufacturers,  wheie 
most  of  this  class  of  merchandise  is  made,  because  they  are  able  to  bring  these  goods 
into  the  United  States  for  even  less  money  than  our  actual  bare  manu&u:turiiig  costs. 
Consequently  we  employ  less  labor  than  we  would  if  brushes  were  protected;  certainly 
the  brush  industry  has  never  been  protected  under  a  protective  tariff.  A  few  fBctM 
bearing  on  the  Japanese  labor  conditions  furnish  positive  evidence  that  an  equitable 
tariff  for  revenue  duty  eJiould  be  on  a  higher  ad  valorem  basis. 

In  Japan  children  are  more  or  less  employed  at  about  1  cent  per  hour  (we  employ 
no  children) .  Women  in  the  United  States  earn  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hour;  in  Japan 
women  earn  from  1}  to  2  cents  per  hour.  Male  labor  in  the  United  States  is  paid  from 
15  to  35  cents  per  hour;  in  Japan  male  labor  is  paid  5  cents  per  hour.  Workers  in 
Japan  work  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  7  days  a  week,  generally  312  days  a  year — one 
lanze  factory  works  330  days  in  a  year. 

When  modem  brush  machinery  is  introduced  in  Japan,  such  as  is  in  general  use  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria,  coupled  with  the  Japanese  low-priced 
labor,  the  brush  industrv  in  the  United  States  would  be  practically  ruined. 

As  a  further  proof  of  labor  costs  in  Japan,  a  few  years  ago  an  importer  of  Japanese 
products  sent  us  some  toothbrush  handles  made  of  bone  ready  to  have  the  bristles 
drawn  in.  The  price  he  quoted,  duty  paid  to  New  York,  in  comparison  with  similar 
handles  made  in  our  own  ractory,  showed  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  maker 
of  25  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  very  fact  that  most  of  l£e  bone  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  toothbrush  handles  is  bought  in  the  United  States  and  shipped  to  Japan.  While  it 
is  improbable  that  handles  for  toothbrushes  will  be  Aiade  m  Japan  and  sent  to  this 
country  (United  States),  we  simply  give  these  facts  to  show  that  labor  costs  in  the 
brush  mdustry,  especially  tooth  ana  toilet  bruehee,  are  lower  in  Japan  than  an3rwhere 
in  the  world,  and  m  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  importation  of  brushes  from  Japan, 
our  industry  is  not  sufficiently  protected.  Although  the  United  States  Government 
does  not  permit  Japanese  labor  to  enter,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  it  does  permit  one 
of  Japan's  products  in  the  form  of  brushes  to  come  in  in  increasingly  large  quantities. 

In  Austria  and  (jermany  many  of  the  operations  in  the  making  of  brushes  are  per- 
formed by  women,  where  we'are  obliged  to  employ  men,  consequently  creating  a  much 
wider  difference  in  labor  costs  than  is  apparent  in  an  actual  comparison  of  wages  paid. 
In  Japan  this  condition  is  much  worse,  as  women  are  paid  a  great  deal  lees  thim  in 
(jermany  and  Austria.  In  Belgium  and  Germany  women  dress  bristles  and  do  rltnnci 
of  work  which  are  not  and  can  not  be  periormed  by  wonen  under  United  States 
conditions. 

The  foregoing  statistics  from  the  United  States  customs  department  records  show 
conclusively  tpat  witl>  this  continued  increase  in  importation  at  brudiee,  aoiely  an 
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•d  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  ia  not  fair  to  the  brush  industry.  With  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  this  importation  would  become  smaller,  and  we  could  probably 
m  a  short  time  give  employment  to  more  people  making  bnie^es  here.  The  United 
States  census  for  1909  gives  the  following  details  regarding  brush  manufacturing  on 
percentage  basis: 

POR  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cost:  Pw  o«nt. 

Materials 47 

Wages 22f 

Expenses 12 

Salaries 7} 


FOR  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES. 

Cost:  P«  cent. 

Materials 48i^ 

Wages 20i 

Expenses 9* 

Salaries 7$ 


Total  cost 89 

Per  cent  profit 11 


Total  cost  and  profit 100 


Total  cost 86A 

Per  cent  profit 13A 

Total  cost  and  profit 100 

The  items  of  expenses  do  not  include  interest  on  capital,  depreciation  of  plants,  or 
losses  from  bad  accounts. 

The  item  of  wages,  you  will  observe,  in  Massachusetts  is  22}  per  cent  among  all 
brush  manufiM^turers  in  this  Commonwealth.  In  our  own  factoiy,  Florence  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  this  one  item  of  wages  alone  on 
toothbrushes  is  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 

No  very  laige  profit  is  shown  by  these  statistics  to  the  brush  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  these  profits  would  in  all  probability  be  somewhat  decreased 
by  omissions  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  omitted  to  include  their  own  salaries. 

Of  the  various  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  making  brushes,  materials  are  in  every 
country  where  brushes  are  manufactured  of  the  same  value,  so  that  labor  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  only  item  which  could  be  reduced,  and  that  diould  not  be  on  any 
lower  basis  than  it  is  now. 

Not  only  does  labor  cost  less  in  foreign  countries,  but  such  items  as  rent,  incidental 
expenses,  and  interest  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

To  further  show  why  the  importation  of  brushes  from  Japan  and  Europe  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly,  we  ask  you  to  kindly  examine  the  table  of  statistics  attached  regarding 
wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  in  tne  manufacture  of  brushes.  Please  note  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  tne  United  States  and  Japan.  This  statement  will  prove  that  the  brush 
industry  is  not  protected,  and  has  a  hani  struggle  with  this  foreign  competition.  Any 
reduction  of  duty  would  seem  unreasonable,  and  certainly  mean  fewer  brushes  made, 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  brush  industry  in  the  United  States  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

A  comparison  of  American  and  foreign  wages  in  brush  TnanvfactuHng, 


Bristle  sorters  and  washers 

Pan  hands 

Paintbrush  makers 

Handle  shapens  (toilet  brushes) . 

Bristte  pickers 

Toothbrushes  (drawers) , 

SbavtDg-bmsh  makers 


Drawing  hands 

Pinishers,  polishers,  etc 

Beginners,  boys  and  girls 

Toothbrush-handle  makers,  best 

Toothbrosb-handle  makers,  ordinary 


Wages  per  week  in  United 
States. 


Males  115  to  $24 

Females,  16  to  S9 

Males,  115  to  121 

Males.  $12  to  S18 

Females,  $4.50  to  $6 

Females,  per  gross,  up  to  $2.40 

Males,  $12  to  $18 

Males.  $18  to  $21 

Females,  $6  to  $9 

Females.  $4.50  to  $7 

Minors,  $4.50 

Males,  up  to  $18 

Males,  np  to  $18 


Wages  per  week  In  Great 
Britain. 


Males,  $8  to  $9. 
Males,  $8  to  $9. 
Males,  $12  to  $15. 
Males,  up  to  $10. 
Females.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Females,  per  gross,  up  to  $1.8& 
Females,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Females,  up  to  $5. 
Females,  up  to  $3.50. 
Boys  and  girls,  $2  to  $2.50. 
Boys  and  girls,  up  to  $0.60. 
Males,  $6  to  $7. 
Boys  and  girls,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 


Austria.— Blind  skilled  workers  earn,  per  day,  $0.60.  Seeing  skilled  workers  earn,  per  day,  $1.2U.  Brush 
workers  are  very  largely  blind,  perhaps  oO  per  cent  are  blind,  and  much  of  the  work  Is  done  in  homes. 

Germany .— A veraee  male  employed,  per  week,  $6.66;  average  female  employed,  per  week,  $3.33;  skilled 
males  earn  aTerage  of  $7.14  to  $9.76;  skilled  females  earn  average  of  $4.05  to  $5.47;  in  small  villages  all  minors, 
Bates,  $2. 14  to  $4.38 :  females,  $0.96  to  $1.67. 

J^tan.— Males,  per  day,  28  to  38  cents;  fiemales,  per  day,  13  to  18  cents;  children,  per  day,  8  to  11  cents; 
drawing  hands,  females,  up  to  22  cents  p^  day.  Tnese  rates  are  for  all  departments  of  brush  making.  Em- 
ptoyess  work  in  JapaOf  7  a.  m.  to  6p.  m.,  seven  days  a  week,  generally  312  days  a  year;  one  large  factory 
90  dayi  a  year. 
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Our  company,  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  have  our  fa^rtoiy  here  at  Florence, 
Maes.  We  nave  a  cash  capital  invested  of  1200,000  in  the  manufacture  of  brudies.  We 
employ  over  500  persons  making  toilet  bruehes  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished 
goods;  that  is,  all  the  wood  and  bone  work,  handles,  etc.  Our  pa^  roll  is  between 
1200,000  and  $212,000  vearly.  We  are  also  using  in  very  laige  quantities  lumber,  bone, 
aluminum,  steel,  leather,  lacquers,  varnishes,  and  many  other  supplies  that  are  pro- 
duced in  tne  United  States. 

There  are  very  few  large  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United  States;  most  of  the 
bruehes  made  come  from  small  Victories.  There  is  no  brueh  tnist  or  combination  in 
the  United  States.  Competition  between  American  brush  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  and  profits  are  not  at  all  large.  We  export  a  very  few  of  our  brushes,  and  what 
we  do  export  we  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  we  do  to  the  United  States  market.  We  do 
not  solicit  export  business;  it  comes  to  us  in  most  cases  direct,  due  to  the  foct  that  our 
brushes  are  tmde-marked  and  have  a  national  reputation  created  through  advertising, 
and  in  this  way  we  get  inquiries  in  a  small  way  trom  foreign  countries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Florence  Manufactuhino  Co., 

WnXIAJi   CORDBS, 

Treastarer  and  General  Managir» 

Florence,  Mass.,  January  to,  191S. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  WiuhinffUm,  D.  C 

We  are  further  handicapped  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  by  being  obliged  to  jmj 
7A  cents  per  pound  dut^  on  bristles,  whidi  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  the 
United  States.  We  petition  that  this  duty  be  either  reduced  or  removed  entirely.  If 
it  is  reauired  for  revenue  purposes,  we  would  be  willing  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is,  pro- 
vided uie  duty  on  brushes  is  made  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted* 

Florence  Manufacturing  Co., 

WnXLlM   CORDES, 

Treasiarer  and  General  Manager. 

Florence,  Mass.,  February  14, 191  Sm 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  In  replv  to  the  letter  that  I  had  from  you  several  days  ago. 
in  which  you  requested  that  I  look  over  the  testimonv  I  gave  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  make  such  changes  as  I  found  necessarvj  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  permit  me  to  simply  say  this,  that  the  questions  which  were  asked  me 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  reference  to  our  method  of  selling  tooth- 
brushes I  do  not  feel  had  any  bearing  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  it  gave 
me  absolutely  no  opportunitv  whatever  to  state  the  situation  as  it  should  be. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  the  remarks  that  were  made  regarding  the  outside  labor 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it,  nor  the  question  of  export  prices,  which  Mr. 
Harrison  seemed  to  be  interested  in,  and  his  questioning  the  statements  we  made  in 
our  advertising,  and  the  fact  that  we  put  on  the  market  a  Keepclean  toothbrush  and 
guarantee  it  for  10  cents  has  positively  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  situation. 
This  is  a  brush  that  is  made  from  matenals  that  we  can  not  put  into  our  regular  Pro- 
phylactic toothbrush.  It  is  a  good  toothbrush  for  10  cents  and  is  sold  by  us  without 
any  profit  to  amount  to  anything,  and  I  think  all  of  this  questioning  in  connection 
with  a  small  industry  like  ours  was  entirely  uncalled  for.  When  you  stop  to  think 
that  we  sell  less  than  $300,000  worth  of  toothbrushes  in  one  year,  one  would  think 
that  the  way  I  was  questioned  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  we  were 
nothing  more  than  criminals. 

The  brief  which  we  filed  we  stand  by;  the  statements  made  therein  are  true  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief.  We  have  been  in  business  making  various  kinds 
of  merchandise  for  45  years,  and  have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  build  up  a  repu- 
tation that  has  never  been  attacked.  If  the  committee  wish  to  help  the  brush  inous- 
try,  I  am  (juite  suro  thev  will  pay  little  attention  to  what  Mr.  Holton  testified  to, 
especially  in  view  of  the  tact  that  tne  statements  he  made  were  not  wholly  wiUiin  the 
bounds  of  truth.  When  he  made  the  remark,  as  is  recorded  in  page  4493  in  the  tariff 
hearing  reports,  that  the  domestic  production  of  brushes  for  1910  was  $29,125,596, 
this  amount  is  tne  same  as  the  Bureau  of  Census  files  say  was  the  production  of  brooms 
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tad  brofilies reported  for  1909.  If  you  will  look  at  the  copy,  the  Director  of  Gensa»^ 
I  believe  his  name  is  Mr.  Durand — gives  the  figures  as  follows:  Brooms,  $14,431,593; 
brashes  $14,694,003;  total  for  both  industries,  $29,125,596. 

The  statement  made  that  the  exports  of  brushes  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $153,110  in  1908, 1  thmk  you  will  find  that  the  Canadian  book  of  reports 
of  imports  and  exports  states  that  exports  into  Canada  of  brooms  and  brushes  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1908  was  $157,347.  Brooms  and  brushes  are  handled 
in  the  statistics  of  Canada  as  a  single  industry,  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
This,  I  think,  is  extremely  imsatisfactory  and  misleading,  and  we  wish  ver^  much  it 
could  be  changed  by  division  of  these  industries  in  the  records.  The  two  industries 
tie  separate  and  distinctly  different. 

The  question  that  was  raised  in  regard  to  child  labor  by  Mr.  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  and 
also  brushes  being  made  outside  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States,  I  am  positive 
that  upon  investigation  you  will  find  that  this  b  done  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  it 
does  not  amoimt  to  anything,  and  it  is  done  because  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  workers  in  the  mills.  It  is  also  a  fact,  as  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  that 
this  is  a  practice  that  has  existed  in  this  section  from  time  immemorial,  sending  out 
this  class  of  work  into  the  farmers'  homes  and  the  surrounding  towns  where  the  people 
would  not  come  to  the  factory,  and  it  enables  us  to  enlarge  our  production  just  so 
much,  and,  as  I  stated  before  the  committee,  it  only  amounts  in  our  particular  case 
to  about  5  per  cent  of  our  full  product,  which  I  have  already  told  you  the  amount  of. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Underwood,  I  realize  that  the  hearing  is  closed,  but  inasmuch  as 
you  asked  me  to  make  some  changes,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  at  least 
nave  an  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  to  you.  The  question  of  dividing  the 
schedule  into  two  classes,  namely,  one  class  at  40  per  cent  and  the  other  at  50  per  cent 
is,  in  our  opinion,  wrong.  Any  such  division  would  be  an  invitation  to  fraud  and 
Tmdervaluation,  and  I  believe  that  upon  investigation  you  will  find  this  point  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  customhouse  appraisers.  The  wording  of  paragraph  423  at  the 
present  time  is  all  right  and  does  not  need  to  be  changed. 

As  far  as  exportation  of  brushes  into  Canada  is  concerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  tell  you  just  what  these  amount  to.  We  exported  in  1912  Prophylactic  tooth- 
brushes to  Europe  and  Australia  to  the  amount  of  $9,048.84;  to  Asia  in  1912  we  exported 
13,640.20;  to  Canada  we  exported  $2,810.53.  These  are  our  actual  exports,  and  if  you 
wish  the  invoices  to  the  countries  where  they  were  exported  and  the  people  through 
whom  they  were  exported,  or  the  customhouse  bills  of  lading  to  prove  these  are  our 
exports,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  I  make  this  statem^t  because  of 
the  impression  that  some  members  of  the  committee  gave  that  the  testimony  which 
was  ^iven  by  many  manufacturers  was  not  honest. 

With  these  facts  and  the  statement  made  in  our  brief,  I  am  quite  positive  that  our 
industry,  as  an  industry  throughout  the  United  States,  is  not  protected  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  us  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  market^ 
and  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  lower  the  tarin  on  the  brush  industry,  we  shall 
try  to  become  importers  ourselves,  as  it  is  the  only  course  that  is  left  open  to  us. 

I  thank  you  personally  for  your  courtesy^  and  I  trust  that  the  statement  made  above 
will  be  treated  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  My  understanding  was  that  you 
Were  anxious  to  have  the  manufacturers  help  you  intelligently  frame  a  tariff  bill,  and 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  tried  to  do  this,  and  whatever  comfort  Mr.  Rainey,  of 
Illinois,  may  have  had  out  of  leaving  the  impression  that  the  Universal  Brush  Co.'s 
attitude  regarding  child  labor  reflectmg  the  brush  industry  as  a  whole,  I  repeat  this 
is  absolutely  untrue. 

With  kindest  regards,  and  thanking  you  again,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Florence  Manufacturing  Co., 
William  Cordes,  Treasurer. 

STATEMEHT  AHD  PETITION  BY  JOHN  L.  WHITINO-J.  J.  ADAMS 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FBE8BNT  TARIFF. 

Schedule  N—Sundriee.—^^.  Brushes  and  kindred  lines,  duty  ad  valorem  40  per  cent* 
424.  Bristles,  prepared,  duty  specific  0.07}  cent  per  pound. 
523.  Bristles,  crude  state,  free  of  duty. 

We  petition  that  brushes  be  made  subject  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
The  duty  on  bristles  is  about  2^  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  brushes  in 
whidi  they  are  used.    li  imported  in  crude  state,  oristles  are  free  (A  duty.    None  are 
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imported  in  that  condition  of  any  consequence,  as  quality  and  value  can  not  be  judged 
intelligently,  nor  do  brush  manufacturers  wish  to  have  the  labor  of  handling  refuse, 
etc. ;  also,  labor  for  dressing  bristles  in  the  United  States  is  much  more  expensive  than 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1909  gives  the  sale  value  of  brushes  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  for  that  year: 

Value $14,694,000 

Number  of  establishments 390 

Average  profits  of  each $4, 897 

Importation  of  brushes  and  bristles  for  the  past  four  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Year  ondlni;  June  - 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Brushes. 


$1,430,321 
1,732,200 
2,241,0M 
2,067,149 


Bristlei. 


$2,583,40 
3,111,873 
2,970,481 
3,(02,211 


This  shows  that  the  increase  in  importation  of  bristles  comparing  1909  with  1912  was 
20  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  importation  of  brushes  for  the  same  comparison  is 
44  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  increased  importation  of  brushes 
as  compared  Mrith  importation  of  bristles  was  even  more  to  the  injury  of  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  in  the  comparison  of  1909  with  1911. 

Of  the  kinds  of  brushes  imported  there  are  not  made  in  the  United  States  in  value 
over  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000.  A  fair  estimate  would  be  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
better  kinds  of  brushes  used  in  the  United  States  are  of  forei&rn  manufacture. 

Of  toilet  brushes,  such  as  hair,  tooth,  cloth,  and  similar  lands,  fully  one-half  of 
those  used  in  the  United  States  are  of  foreign  manufacture.  To  confirm  this  state- 
ment it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  brushes  offered  for  sale  by  retail  sellers  of 
brushes  here  in  department  stores,  drug  stores,  etc. 

United  States  customhouse  records  for  several  years  state  imports  of  brushes  as 
follows: 


Leading  countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

United  Kingdom: 

Englanof 

Scotland 

IiWand 

Total  imports  of  brushes  from  all  countries 


1905 


1 


$1,440 
654,750 
187,428 
294,991 


150,170 


1,306,446 


1900 


$11,144 
642,938 
199,946 
317,123 


171,236 


1,357,114 


1907 


$3,072 
721,989 
240,422 
401,639 


194,251 


1,586,556 


1908 


$9,066 
747,225 
242,681 

473, f" 


194,411 


1,681.6*0 


Leading  oountrieB. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

United  Kinedom: 

Englana 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  Imports  of  brushes  from  all  countries 


1909 


$6,593 
508,235 
191,741 
401,274 

221,671 

142 

2 


1,430,821 


1910 


$7,377 
677,091 
281,471 
510,552 

289,267 
270 


1,732,200 


1911 


$12,967 
801,847 
416,900 
736,781 

266,067 
85 
58 


2,241,066 


1913 


$2,067,l# 


This  shows  continual  increase  in  importation  of  brushes  from  1905  to  1911. 

With  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  brushes,  the  importation  of  brushes  would 
become  smaller,  and  corresponaingly  more  workpeople  employed  making  brushes 
here. 

Details  relating  to  brush  manufacturing,  aa  given  in  United  States  Census  of  1909t 
stated  by  percentage  basis: 


SCHEDULE  N. 
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POR  WHOLK   UNITED  STATES. 

Per  cent. 

Materials 48A 

Wages 20J 

Expenses 09i 

Salaries 07^ 

Total  cost 86A 

Per  cent  profit IS-^r 

Total  cost  and  profit 100 


FOR  MASSA0HT76ETT8. 

Percent. 

Materials 47 

Wages 22} 

Expenses 12 

Salaries 07} 

Total  cost 89 

Per  cent  profit 11 

Total  cost  and  profit 100 


Expenses  do  not  include  interest  on  capital,  losses  from  bad  debts/  or  depreciation 
ofphmts. 

These  statements  do  not  show  lar^  profits  to  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  1 1  is  probable  that  many  smaller  brush  manufacturers  consisting  of  individuals 
or  Dartnerships  omitted  to  include  salaries  for  themselves  which,  if  a  fact,  would  mate- 
riallv  reduce  percentage  of  profits. 

Of  the  items  entering  into  cost  of  manufacturing  brushes,  materials  are  the  same  value 
in  every  country  where  brushes  are  made.  To  reduce  cost  of  manufacturing  brushes 
here,  wa^  foi  labor  is  the  only  item  which  could  be  reduced,  and  that  is  now  on  as 
low  a  basis  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  census  report  states  for  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  in  the  brush  industry 
year  named,  average  year's  earnings  per  person  $437.  The  low  average  for  wage 
earners  in  the  brush  industry  is  accounted  lor  by  the  large  percentage  of  minor  and 
female  employees.  Brush  manufacturers  in  all  countries  employ  minors  and  females 
in  greater  nambers  than  adult  males,  and  brush  manufacturers  are  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices  equally  well  in  all  different  countries.  Brush  manufac- 
turers in  other  countries  than  the  United  States  have  all  the  advantages  possessed  here. 

The  various  processes  of  workers  in  making  brushes  are  not  difficult,  the  work  is 
easy,  and  agreeable,  and  females  and  minors  readily  produce  good  results,  therefore 
bnisn  majiufacturers  employ  in  all  countries  a  larger  proportion  of  these  classes  than  of 
adult  men.  In  Ja{>an  and  European  countries  the  labor  of  manufacturing  brushes 
is  also  done  in  families  at  home,  where  brushes  are  made  by  all  members  of  the 
family,  including  small  children.  This  method  reduces  labor  cost  materially  on  small 
cheap  brushes  below  cost  for  labor  in  those  coimtries,  and  the  kinds  so  made  are  never 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  is  labor  paid  less  in  other  countries  than  in  the  United  States  but  also  rent, 
interest,  and  incidental  expenses  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

Wages  paid  in  the  manuuicture  of  brushes  in  different  countries  obtained  from  reli- 
able sources  are  annexed.  Comparisons  bet^^een' United  States  and  Germany  show 
a  marked  contrast,  and  comparison  between  United  States  and  Japan  explains  why 
the  importation  of  brushes  from  Japan  into  the  United  States  is  a  large  amount  and 
rapidly  increasing. 

A  comparison  of  Amencan  and  foreign  wages  in  brush  manufacturing. 


Bristle  sorters  and  washers 

Pan  hands 

I^fnt-brush  makers 

Handle  shapers  (toilet  brushes) 

Bristle  pickers 

Toothbrushes  (drawers) 

ShaTlng-bfush  makers 

Borcfs 

Diawing  hands 

nnishen,  polishing,  etc 

Beginners,  boys  and  girls 

Toothbrush  handle  makers,  best 

TioUibnsh  handle  makers,  ordinary. 


Wages  per  week  in  United 
States. 


Males.  $15  to  $34... 
Females,  $6  to  $9... 
Males,  $15  to  $21.... 
Males.  $12  to  $18.... 
Females,  $4.50  to  $6. 


Males,  $12  to  $18.... 
Males.  $18  to  $21.... 
F'emalos,  $6to$9... 
Females.  $4.50  to  $7. 
Minors,  $4.50 


Wages  per  week  in  Great 
Britain. 


Males,  $8  to  $9. 

Do. 
Males,  $12  to  $15. 
Males,  up  to  $10. 
Females,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Females,  per  gross,  up  to  $1 .35 
Females,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Females,  up  to  $5. 
Females,  up  to  $3.50. 
Boys  and  g^ls,  $2  to  $2.50. 
Boys  and  girls,  up  to  $0.60. 
Males,  $6  to  $7. 
Boys  and  girls,  $2.50  to  $4.fia 


Austria.— Blind  skilled  workers  earn  per  day  $0.60.  Seeing  skilled  worken  earn  per  day  $1.30.  Brash 
workers  are  very  largely  blind,  perhi^w  50  per  cent  are  blind,  and  much  ol  the  work  Is  done  in  homes. 

Germany.— Average  male  employee  per  week,  $6.66;  average  female  emplovee  per  week,  $3.33;  skilled 
nates  earn  average  of  $7.14  to  $9.76:  skilled  temales  earn  average  of  $4.05  to  $5.47;  m  small  villages  (all  minors), 
males,  $2.14  to  $4.28;  fsmatos.  $0.96  to  $1.67. 

Japan.— Males  per  day,  38  to  38  cents;  females  per  day,  13  to  18  cents;  children  per  day,  8  to  11  cents; 
Clawing  hands,  female,  up  to  33  cents  per  day.  Tnese  rates  are  for  all  departments  of  brush  making.  Em- 
~  yees  work  in  Japan  7  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m.,  seven  days  a  week.  GenaFally  313  di^  a  year,  one  large  factory 
daysayetr. 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industry  of  brush  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  has  a  hard  struggle  to  exist  under  present  severe  competition  by  foreign 
brush  manufacturers.  A  reduction  of  duty  would  mean  fewer  brushes  made  and  fewer 
workpeople  employed  making  brushes  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  every  United  States  brush-manufacturing  establishment  is  also  a  brush- 
importing  merchant  of  kinds  which  it  can  buy  in  forei^  coimtries  at  less  prices  than 
cost  to  produce  in  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  duty  being  reduced  the  impor- 
tation of  brushes  will  be  increased  by  these  establishments.  The  sufferers  will  be  the 
workpeople  here  whose  labor  will  not  be  required. 

Our  company,  John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  manufactures  nearly  all  kinds  of 
brushes,  having  factories  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Our  cash  capital  invested  in  the  manufactiure  of  brushes  is  11,000,000.  We  employ 
between  1,000  and  1,100  persons  in  our  factories  making  brushes  and  have  contracts 
with  outside  factories  in  the  United  States  making  woodwork  and  handles  for  our 
brushes  which  employ  200  to  300  additional  persons.  Our  yearly  pay  roll  is  from 
$275,000  to  1350,000  in  our  own  factories.  To  this  it  is  proper  to  add  tne  labor  of  wood- 
working factories  which  make  our  brush  handles,  making  additional  United  Statee 
labor  cost  of  our  product  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  on  handles  alone. 

We  also  use  large  Quantities  of  brass,  copper,  steel,  tin  plate,  leather,  tacks,  varnish, 
and  incidental  supplies  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Brushes  in  the  Unitea  States  are  very  largely  the  product  of  small  factories,  dis- 
tributed in  many  places,  there  being  but  few  large  manufacturers.  There  is  no  trust 
or  combination  in  the  brush  industry  in  the  United  States.  Competition  between 
manufacturers  is  vigorous  and  profits  are  small.  The  business  is  not  generally  proe- 
perous. 

Brushes  of  best  grades  are  exported  from  the  United  States  to  a  limited  extent.  If 
the  manufacture  of  kinds  now  imported  could  be  firmly  established  here,  there  ia 
every  reason  for  believing  that  a  considerable  export  trade  on  them  could  be  built  up. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  WmnNO-J.  J.  Adams  Co., 
L^w  C.  Hill,  President. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  6,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  in  the  No.  24  tariff  hearings  there  is  a  petition  that  the  duty 
rate  on  brushes  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  class  at  40  per  cent  and  the  other  at  50 
per  cent.  In  our  opinion,  any  suck  divison  would  be  an  invitation  to  fraud  and  under- 
valuation, and  we  believe  that  this  opinion  would  be  confirmed  by  custom-house 
appraisers. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  as  stated  in  said  petition,  that  "  All  painters*  brushes  are  one  tuft  of 
bristles,  etc.''  Manv  painters'  brushes  are  made  of  multiple  tufts,  for  spreading  paint 
and  other  purposes,  by  same  hand  workers  and  same  machines  as  make  toilet  brushes. 
There  are  one  or  more  manufacturers  of  brushes  for  painters,  etc.,  who  make  nearly  all 
of  their  product  bv  this  multiple  tuft  method,  and  all  ^  brooms  are  made  by  same 
method,  and  same  kind  of  labor  is  used  to  make  them  as  make  toilet  brushes. 

Very  few  brushes  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  outside  of  factories.  We 
paid  for  labor  making  brushes  outside  our  factory  last  year  $421.  The  entire  amount 
was  to  assist  friends  of  the  family  who  could  not  come  to  the  factory.  Fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago  brushes  were  very  largely  made  in  New  England  in  families,  same  as 
shoes,  and  many  other  articles  were;  but  conditions  are  not  the  same  now. 

The  wording  of  para^ph  423  is  excellent,  and  has  successfully  prevented  under- 
valuation and  fraua  in  importation  of  brushes,  which  was  a  serious  evil  previous  to  the 
use  of  that  phraseology.  Under  a  former  wording  large  quantities  of  partly  made 
brushes  and  also  some  kinds  of  finished  brushes  were  imported  at  low  rate  of  duty, 
improperly  under  the  classification  of  the  materials  from  which  they  were  made  and 
other  fraudulent  reasons,  such  as  hair  pencils  at  rate  of  "manufactured  hair  goods,*' 
and  bristle  brushes  partly  made,  at  the  rate  for  bristles  were  attempted,  we  beUeve, 
successfully.  There  is  not  a  customhouse  appraiser  who  can  decide  always  whether 
a  brush  is  a  toilet  brush  or  for  mechanical  or  other  purposes. 

>  Meaning  bristles  and  similar  brooms  made  by  brush  makecs,  not  com  brooms. 
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Brofihes  are  only  exported  in  limited  quantities  from  the  United  States.  We  under- 
stand that  com  brooms  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  No  com  brooms  are  made  by 
brush  manufacturers;  their  manufacture  is  a  separate  industry.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  brushes  exported  go  to  Canada,  due  principally  to  neamess  to  this  country, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  United  States  proauct  is  better  quality  than  Cana- 
dian. English  brushes  have  a  preferentfal  of  10  per  cent  and  are  sold  very  liberally  in 
Canada.  Grermany,  we  are  informed,  is  penalized  10  per  cent  over  duty  from  United 
States  on  its  manufactured  articles  into  Canada,  and  sells  few  brushes  there. 

Although  the  hearings  have  closed,  we  are  writing  these  facts  to  you  so  that  you  may 
be  informed  of  actual  conditions  existing  in  the  industry. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  L.  Whiting-^.  J.  Adams  Co., 
Lew  C.  Hill,  PrenderU. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Pebnutry  7, 1913. 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Petebs,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  In  the  report  of  tariff  hearings  January  80,  1913,  is  a  brief  signed  by 
Ernest  H.  Holton,  which  contains  incomplete  statements.  The  domestic  pr^uction 
of  brudies  for  1910  is  stated  as  |29,125,59o.  This  amount  is  same  as  Bureau  of  Census 
advised  us  was  the  production  of  brooms  and  brushes  reported  for  1909.  Please  see 
inclosed  copy  from  Mr.  Dumnd,  the  Director  of  Census,  which  gives  amounts  as  follows: 

Brooms 1514,431,593 

Brushes •. 14,694,003 

Total  for  both  industries 29, 125, 596 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  exports  of  brushes  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  |153,110  in  1908.  The  Canadian  book  of  reports  of  imports  and 
exports,  which  we  have,  states  that  the  imports  into  Canada  of  orooms  and  brushes 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1908  were  1157,347.  Brooms  and  brushes  are 
carried  in  the  statistics  of  Canada  as  a  single  industry,  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  misleading,  and  we  wish  it  could  be  changed  by  divi- 
sion of  these  industries  in  records.  The  two  industries  are  separate  and  distinctly 
different. 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  imports  into  Canada  of  brooms  and  brushes,  as  given  in  officfal 
Canadfan  book  named  for  years  1906  to  1910.  We  have  not  yet  received  later  details. 
Brushes,  made  by  brush  makers,  are  only  exported  in  a  limited  way,  and  Canada 
gets  the  larger  part  of  them.  Our  company  exports  perhaps  as  many  as  any  brush 
manufacturer,  and  our  total  exports  of  brushes,  to  all  countries,  does  not  equal  2^ 
per  cent  of  our  total  sales  in  any  year.  We  do  not  sell  our  brushes  in  Canada,  or  any 
other  country,  at  less  prices  than  we  do  in  the  United  States,  nor  do  we  give  any 
bonus,  or  otherwise  rebate  to  foreign  purchasers.  We  are  informed  that  com  brooms 
are  exported  in  farge  amounts. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  bmshes  being  made  outside  of 
factories  in  the  United  States.  .The  amount  paid  by  us  last  year  for  making  bmshes 
outside  of  our  factory  was  only  $421.  We  are  importers  of  considerable  quantities  of 
brushes,  of  kinds  which  we  buy  at  less  prices,  after  duty  is  paid,  than  we  can  manufac- 
ture them  for.  We  receive  constantly  solicitations  similar  to  inclosed  letter  from 
Japan. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  state  that  manv  thousands  of  imported  tooth  brushes 
are  not  used  for  toilet  purposes,  but  are  used  for  edge  staining  shoes,  etc.,  in  shoe 
factories. 

There  are  other  incomplete  and  misleading  statements  in  brief  named,  but  these 
which  we  call  attention  to  herein  are  so  far  wrong  that  we  are  prompted  to  write  this 
letter  to  you  for  your  information. 

As  Mr.  Hill  took  some  interest  by  questioning  Mr.  Holton,  we  are  sending  him  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  also  to  Mr.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Fordney. 
Yours,  very  truly^ 

John  L.  WHrriNO-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 
Lew  C.  Hill,  President, 
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[IndiOfiin.] 
ImpcrUUion  af  brooms  and  hnuhes  into  Canada,  years  1906  to  1910  (dutiable). 


United  KiDf^dom 
United  States.... 
Austria-Hungary 

China 

Franoe 

Germany 

Japan 

Other  countries. . 

Total 


190ft. 


132,820 

135,917 

1,560 

410 

67,073 

24,100 

24,238 

119 


286,037 


1907(9 
months). 


126,438 

140,680 

638 

79 

63,860 

18,526 

24,526 

776 


275,422 


1906. 


$52,623 

167,347 

1,742 

194 

107,503 

27,038 

32,232 

1,184 


379,863 


1909. 


$36,656 

135,557 

638 

131 

66,966 

15,830 

27,964 

537 


284,279 


1910. 


S45,638 

180,642 

2,774 

106 

60,139 

30,376 

30,606 

574 


368,854 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  the  Census, 

Washington,  July  f ,  191t. 
Mr.  Lew  C.  Hill, 

President  John  L.  Whiting- J,  J,  Adams  Co., 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  in  regard  to  the  statistics  for  brooms 
and  brushes. 

As  explained  in  our  prior  correspondence,  separate  statistics  for  the  manu&cture 
of  brooms  and  brushes,  respectively,  were  compiled  for  the  census  of  manufactures  of 
1909,  but  as  separate  totals  had  not  been  prepared  for  prior  censuses  it  was  necessary 
to  combine  them  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  that  is  given  in  the  table  on  page 
75  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  to  which  you  refer.  The 
footnote  to  this  table  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  separate  totals  pre- 
pared for  the  two  branches  of  the  industry. 

I  now  inclose  a  statement  giving  the  eeneral  figures  for  the  United  States  for  the 
two  branches  of  the  industry.  They  will  be  presented  in  all  of  the  tables  giving  the 
figures  for  1909.  To  illustrate  this,  there  is  sent  you  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of 
the  bulletin  on  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts.  Separate  totals  for  the  estab- 
lishments engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes,  respectively, 
are  given  in  Table  2,  on  pages  46  and  47  of  this  bulletin. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.  Dana  Durand,  Director, 

[Inclosure.] 

Statistics  for  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broom^s  and  brushes  (census  of 

1909). 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaries 

Wages 

Cost  of  materials 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Value  of  products 

Total  nimiber  of  persons  engaged 

Niunber  of  proprietors  and  urm  members 

Salaried  emi)loype9,  including  clerks 

Average  number  of  wage  earners 


Brooms. 


898 

17.890,485 

$614,116 

$2,363,088 

$8,39i,:m 

$997,231 

$14,431,593 

6,885 

1,061 

625 

5,199 


Brushes. 


384 

$11,091,796 

$1,046,733 

$3,041,145 

$7,186,937 

$1,421,148 

$14,604,003 

8,258 

390 

914 

6,954 
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TABIFF  OH  BRUSHES. 

Mabndlbr  Bros., 
St,  Paul,  Minn,,  January  tS,  191S. 
Hon.  Fred  G.  Stevens, 

House  of  JRepregentatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  by  the  leading  brush  manufacturers 
the  following  brief  on  tariff  on  brushes  was  presented.  This  biicuf  has  our  indorsement, 
and  we  would  respectfully  request  you  use  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  industry. 
The  reasons  for  it  are  stated  in  the  brief. 

Desire  to  add  in  connection  with  this  that  we,  as  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  St.  Paul, 
suffer  to  an  extent  by  foreign  competition.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on 
brakes  from  the  States  to  Canada  is  also  such  that  we  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
do  much  business  in  Canada,  notwithstanding  oiur  closeness  to  the  trade,  and  when  we 
do  sell  we  have  to  really  do  so  at  cost. 

We  are  covering  the  Northwest  and  Canada  twice  a  year  and  are  doing  our  best  to 
obtain  a  footing,  m  the  hopes  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  the  tayriff  and  con- 
ditions in  &e  sale  of  brushes  in  Canada  will  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

We  only  mention  this  matter  of  Canadian  duty  in  connection  with  this,  as  we  under- 
stand there  is  a  contemplated  reduction  on  brushes  from  Europe  and  Asia.  If  the 
duty  is  lowered  instead  of  it  being  advanced,  as  we  requested,  it  will  make  it  so  much 
harder  for  us  to  do  business,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  ^ve  this  your  worthy  consideration,  and  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  aid  us  in  advancing  the  duty  on  brushes  from  40  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Also  desire  to  add  at  the  same  time  that  we  consider  the  duty  on  bristle  to  be  super- 
fluous, because  there  is  not  enough  bristle  raised  or  saved  in  America  from  the  Amer- 
ican bog  for  the  importation  of  the  foreign  bristie  to  have  any  effect  on  this  at  the 
present  time.  We  nave  not  gotten  any  figures  as  to  the  amoimt  of  foreign  bristie 
imported  and  the  amount  of  domestic  bristie  produced,  but  from  our  28  yean  of  expe- 
lience  in  the  brush  business  we  find  there  is  less  bristie  raised  to-day  in  America  than 
ever  before;  in  fact,  we  imderstand  a  good  many  of  the  pork  packers  find  it  does  not 

Ey  to  save  the  inferior  quality  that  has  been  produced  from  the  American  hog, 
cause  the  American  hog  is  raised  for  pork  and  not  so  much  for  bristie  as  tiie  Russian 
and  China  hog. 

There  is  a  duty  of  7^  cents  on  the  Russian  bristie.  This  may  well  be  taken  off,  as 
this  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  would  not  hurt  any  existing  industry 
Torth  mentioning.  In  selling  brushes  in  Canada  not  alone  do  we  have  to  go  against 
the  Canadian  duty  on  brushes,  but  also  against  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  brush  manu- 
^turer  can  obtam  his  bristie  free  of  duty. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  this  your  consideration,  and  await  your  early 
reply. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Maendlsb  Bros. 

P.  Mabndlbh. 


William  A.  Tottlb  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  January  f  7,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  2>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  sending  you  to-day,  under  separate  cover,  petition  of  the  brush 
manufacturers.  In  the  first  place,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  branch  of  industry  is  not  connected  with  any  trust  or  combination,  nor  have 
they  any  agreement  on  prices,  so  we  do  not  think  there  could  be  any  greater  com- 
petition than  now  exists  among  the  manufacturers  of  brushes.  It  is  every  man  for 
Idmself,  and^  as  President-elect  vVoodrow  Wilson  stated  before  his  election  and  since, 
"no  honest  industry  need  fear  any  injury  being  done  to  their  business  by  the  incom- 
ing administration,''  and  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  the  petition  referred  to,  we 
trust  you  will  accede  to  the  request  therein. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  earnest  cooperation,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  A.  Tonus  d  Co. 
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Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Way 8  and  Meam  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  individual  brush  manufacturen  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to  consider  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing tariff  as  it  affects  the  brush  industry. 

We  are  not  bound  toother  bv  any  trade  agreements  or  combinations  of  any  kind 
whatsoever^  and  no  likelihood  of  any  ever  being  brought  about. 

BRUSHES. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  423.    The  present  dutv  on  brushes  is  ad  valorem  40  per  cent 

We  petition  tnat  brushes  be  made  subject  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  rollowing 
reasons: 

Brush  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  is  an  industry  which  suffers  abnormally 
from  competition  by  foreign  brush  manufacturers. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  fully  one-fourth  or  perhaps  more  in  market  value  of  all 
the  brushes  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  of  fore^n  manufacture. 

W^ith  a  tariff  for  revenue  duty  approaching  the  dif^rence  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
other  items  of  the  cost  of  production,  all  brushes  consumed  in  the  United  States  could 
be  made  here.  The  brush  industiy  has  never  been  protected  under  a  protective 
tariff. 

Of  the  kinds  of  brushes  in  which  labor  is  the  principal  item  of  cost,  more  than  one- 
half  used  here  is  manufactured  abroad. 

Tooth  and  nail  brushes  arc  nearly  all  foreign  made,  as  a  visit  to  any  drug  or  depart- 
ment store  will  verify. 

Hair  and  other  toilet  brushes  are  considerably  more  than  one-half  foreign  made. 

An  abstract  from  United  States  Consular  Reports  in  regard  to  brush  maSing  in  Japan 
and  Austria  shows  clearly  the  very  low  prices  for  labor  m  this  industry.  The  United 
States  Department  of  State  has  received  reports  of  American  consuls  at  Nurem- 
berg, German V,  and  London,  England,  giving  information  as  to  rates  of  wages  in  those 
countries  in  the  manufacturing  of  brumes.  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the 
American  consul  at  Nuremberg: 

*'The  manufacture  of  brushes  is  a  very  considerable  industry  in  Nuremberg  and 
vicinity.  This  branch  of  industry  here  gives  employment  to  about  3,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  2,300  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  factories  in  Nuremben;  and  700  in  the 
smaller  factories  in  near-by  villages.  In  the  city  about  two-thirds  of  all  employees 
are  females  and  12  to  15  per  cent  are  minors;  in  the  villages  the  percentage  of  minors 
is  somewhat  higher.  The  annual  production  is  of  the  value  of  about  ^,335,000,  of 
which  total  only  about  |250,000  is  from  the  factories  outside  Nuremberg. 

*'In  Nuremberg  there  are  20  brush  factories.  One  laree  concern — the  laigest  in 
Germany — employs  about  1,100;  three  others  employ  from  100  to  200  eacn;  the 
others  are  all  very  small  concerns,  sometimes  with  only  half  a  dozen  employees, 
and  from  that  number  up  to  75  or  80.  One  factory  in  the  town  of  Dinkelsbuhl  has 
about  100  employees,  and  smaller  concerns  in  the  villages  of  Markt,  Bechofen.  Wil- 
hermsdorf,  Burk,  and  Schopfloch  give  employment  to  about  600  persons.  The  so- 
called  ^u^tories  in  these  villages  depend  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  "house 
industry'';  that  is,  the  work  is  done  m  the  homes  and  the  whole  family  participates 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  W^hen  there  is  no  work  in  the  fields,  father,  mother,  and 
all  the  children  turn  to  brush  making.  Wages  are  much  lower  than  in  the  city  fac- 
tories, and  these  grades  of  goods  are  there  turned  out  at  much  less  cost  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  larger  concerns. 

"The  brush  industry  here  in  Nuremberg  is  apparently  a  very  prosperous  one.  The 
largest  concern  here  has  for  a  number  of  years  aeclared  a  regular  annual  dividend  of 
15  per  cent.  The  leading  concern  here,  which  has  a  branch  factory  in  the  United 
States  and  ships  much  raw  material  and  partially  finished  products,  is  the  largest 
concern  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Only  one-third  of  its  employees  are  males,  two- 
thirds  being  females.  Of  male  employees  13  per  cent  are  minors  and  of  the  female 
employees  22  per  cent.  The  average  wage  paid  to  male  employees  is  $6.66  per  week 
ana  the  average  wage  paid  female  employees  is  $3.33  per  week.  Skilled  male  work- 
men earn  $7.14  to  $9.76  per  week  and  sxilled  female  brush  makers  from  $4.05  to  $5.47 
per  week. 

"Still  another  brush  manufacturer  whose  plant  is  located  in  a  small  village  some 
distance  from  Nuremberg  states  that  about  one-Uurd  of  his  emplovees  are  females 
and  about  one-fourth  of  all  employees  are  minors.  The  wages  in  his  utctory  vary  from 
$2.14  to  $4.28  per  week;  for  minon  from  95  cents  to  $1.67  per  week." 
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These  wages  are  much  less  than  are  paid  in  the  United  States  for  corresponding 
work  and  eaiud  quantity  turned  out  by  a  worker. 

Germany  nas  increased  its  importation  of  brushes  to  the  United  States  from  |187,428 
in  1905  to  $416,900  in  1911. 

"In  England  boys  and  girls,  in  fashioning  simple  stocks,  polishing,  etc.,  when 
they  become  proficient  earn  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week.  On  starting  work  in  a  brush 
[actory,  girls  are  paid  as  low  as  GO  cents  a  week  until  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
work,  and  boys  starting  are  paid  a  little  more. 

"Fancy  toothbrush  handles  are  all  fashioned  by  hand  by  men  who  earn  from  $6 
to  $7  a  week  at  this  trade.  Handles  that  do  not  require  great  skill  in  the  making, 
vet  that  are  not  the  straight  ordinary  kind,  are  made  by  both  bojrs  and  girls  who  earn 
from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  week.'' 

While  competition  with  European  manufacturers,  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  is  very  severe,  yet  it  does  not  compare  with  the  terrible  competition  that  we 
are  experiencing  with  Japan.  The  Government  prevents  Japanese  labor  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States,  but  one  of  its  products  in  the  form  of  brushes  is  arriving  con* 
Btantly  in  very  large  ciuantities  and  increasing  in  volume  very  rapidly,  the  increase 
being  3,856  per  cent  since  the  McKinley  tariff  act  became  effective  in  1891,  as  can  be 
readily  determined  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  statistics  covering 
the  time  stated. 

Japanete  brush  importatioiu. 


1891 $15,872 

1892 25,618 

1893 30,632 

1894 45,402 

1895 57,268 

1896 59,369 

1897 88,065 

1898 101,256 

1899 123,202 

1900 130,093 

1901 191,911 


1902 $195,782 

1903 273,140 

1904 356,456 

1905 294,991 

1906 317,123 

1907 401,639 

1908 473,680 

1909 401,274 

1910 510,552 

1911 736,781 

1912 802,923 


Years  1891  to  1912  (21  years),  3,856  per  cent  increase. 

The  foregoing  and  a  few  facts  bearmg  upon  the  Japanese  labor  conditions  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  that  an  equitable  tariff  for  revenue  duty  should  be  on  a  higher 
ad  valorem  basis. 

In  Japan  children  are  more  or  less  employed  at  about  1  cent  per  hour.  Women  in 
the  Umted  States  earn  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour;  in  Japan,  from  1}  cents  to 
2  cents  per  hour.  Male  labor  in  the  United  States  is  paid  from  15  cents  to  35  cents 
per  hour;  in  Japan,  male  labor  is  paid  about  5  cents  per  hour. 

Employees  work  in  Japan  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  seven  days  a  week,  generally 
312  days  per  year.    One  laige  factory,  330  davs  per  year. 

There  are  about  8,000  persons  engaged  in  the  orush  industry  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  number  only  304  are  minors. 

CapiUl  invested,  about  $11,000,000;  value  of  product,  about  $15,000,000;  number 
of  establishments,  about  400. 

Imports  of  brushes  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States j  fiscal  year  191 1, 

Imported  from — 

Austria $36,806 

Belgium 7, 753 

France 749,189 

Germany 448,550 

England 211,998 

Japan 602, 923 

All  other  coimtries 9, 930 

Tot^l 2,067,149 
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A  comparison  of  American  and  foreign  wages  in  hush  maniufiutuHng, 


Bristle  aortera  and  washera 

Pan  hands 

Paintbrush  makers 

Handle  shapeis  (toilet  brushes) . . . . 

Bristle  pickers 

Toothbrushes  (drawers) 

ShaTing-brosh  makers 

Borers 

Drawing  hands 

Finishers,  polishers,  etc 

Beginners,  Doys  and  giils 

Toothbrush-handle  makers  (best). 
Toothbrush  -  handle  makers  (ordi- 
nary). 


Wages  per  week. 


United  States. 


Males $15. 00  to  124.00 

Females 6.00  to    9.00 

Males 15. 00  to  21.00 

Males 12.00  to  18.00 

Females 4.50  to     6.00 


Males 12.00to  18.00 

Mal« 18.00to   21.00 

Females 6.00  to     0.00 

Females 4.50  to     7.00 

Minors 4.50 


Great  Britain. 


Males S8.00tot0.00 

Males 8.0Dto   9.00 

Males 12.00to  16.00 

Males up  to  10.00 

Females 2.50to   2.75 

Females pergronnpto   l.SB 

Females SS.ODto  S.50 

Females op  to  6.00 

Females up  to  3.60 

Boys  and  girls 2.00to  3.50 

Boysandgiils upto     .00 

Males 6.00to   7.00 

Boys  and  girls 2.50  to  4.50 


OBRMANT. 


Average  male  employee,  per  week,  $6.66. 

Average  female  employee,  per  week,  $3.33. 

Skilled  males  earn,  average,  $7.14  to  $9.76. 

Skilled  females  earn,  average,  $4.05  to  $5.47. 

In  small  villages  all  minors:  Males,  $2.14  to  $4.28:  females,  95  cents  to  $1.67. 


AUSTRIA. 

Blind  skilled  workers  earn  per  day,  60  cents. 
Beeing  skilled  workers  earn  per  da^,  $1.20. 

Brush  workers  are  very  laigely  blind,  perhaps  50  per  cent  are  blind,  and  much  of 
the  work  is  done  in  homes. 

JAPAN. 

Males,  per  day,  28  cents  to  38  cents;  femades,  per  day,  13  cents  to  18  cents;  children, 
per  day,  8  cents  to  11  cents. 

Above  rates  are  for  all  departments  of  brush  making. 

Drawing  hands,  female,  up  to  22  cents  per  day. 

Employees  work  in  Japan  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  seven  days  a  week,  generally  312  days  a 
year;  one  laige  factory  330  days  a  year. 

The  present  duty  on  bristles  is  7}  cents  per  ix>und  specific. 

In  conclusion:  The  brush  manufacturers  are  further  handicapped  to  the  extent  of 
pa3ang  7i  cents  per  pound  for  bristles,  which  are  not  producea  to  any  extent  in  the 
United  States,  and  while  it  is  a  harddiip  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product,  we  would  be  willing  to  concede,  if  necessary,  for  revenue  purposes  that  the 
bristle  schedule  remain  as  it  is,  provided  the  duty  on  brushes  is  made  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted* 

Elder  &  Jenks,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Pashee  A  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Gerts  Lumbard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Bromwell  Brush  &  Wire 
Goods  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wm.  A.  Tottle  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
The  Wooster  Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Owen  Dennis  Sons,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  A.  L.  Soner  Brush  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Frederick  M.  Hoyt  A  Bro., 
Troy,  N.  Y.^.  &  E.  Burton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rubberset  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  Florence,  Mass.;  The  Ekurle 
Brush  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa.;  New  Jersey  Brush  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.; 
Miles  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York;  John  L.  Wliiting,  J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Amos  Bonner  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Dixon  &  Rippel,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Kip  Brush  Co.,  New  York;  F.  W.  Devoe  A  C.  T.  Raynolds 
Co.,  New  York;  Ox  Fibre  Brush  Co.,  New  York;  Rennons  Kleinle 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  United  Brush  Manufacturers,  New  York;  Stand- 
ard Brush  Co.,  New  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jas.  Lowe  Erskine  Co.,  New  York; 
Hanlon  &  Goodman  Co.,  New  York;  A.  G.  Jacobus  Sons,  VemDa, 
N.  J. 
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■SSCHAVTS  *  MAVUFACTUBESS  ASSOCIATION,  BALTIMOBE, 

MD.,  WRITE  BE  BBUSHES. 

Baiadioiub,  Md.,  January  t9, 191S. 
Hon.  David  J.  Lbwib, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  brush  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, I  am  writing  you  to  say  that  they  are  not  bound  together  by  any  trade  agree- 
ments or  combinations,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  being  so;  that  the  present 
duty  on  brushes  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  it  should  be  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Brush  manufacturers  suffer  abnormally  from  competition  from 
forei^  manufacturers.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  market  value  of  all  brushes  consumed 
in  this  country  are  of  foreign  manufacture.  While  competition  with  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  is  severe,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  terrible  competition 
our  manufacturers  are  experiencing  with  Japan,  ^hose  business  in  the  last  20  years 
has  increased  3,856  per  cent.    Women  in  the  United  States  earn  from  10  to  20  cents 

T  hour,  and  in  Japan,  where  children  are  more  or  less  employed,  1  cent  per  hour. 

ese  facts  can  be  verified  from  the  United  States  consular  reports. 

We  are  sending  this  to  you  for  your  information. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Robert  J.  Beachak,  Secretary.  . 


pel 
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F.  B.  ABNOLD  &  CO.,  ISTEW  TOBK,  If.  T.,  BEQUEST  CEAVOE  IN 

TABIFF  ON  WOOL  PADS,  ETC. 

New  York,  February  19, 191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  would  respectfully  request  in  behalf  of  the  importers  of  so-called  ''wool  pads," 
disks  of  woolen  material  used  as  powder  puffs,  a  change  in  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles. 

These  articles  are  virtuallv  brushes  and  for  some  time  were  taxed  as  brushes  at  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  imtil  by  a  Treasury  decision  the  duty  was  changed  to  that  on 

manufactures  of  wool  valued  more  than  70  cents  per  pouna,"  55  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  44  cents  per  pound.  These  articles  weigh  (see  samples  on  nle)  from  one-fourth 
pound  to  4)  pounds  per  gross,  importations  bein^  chiefly  of  those  that  weigh  about 
1^  pounds  or  less  per  gross.  In  these  weights  are  mcluded  coverings,  etc.,  and  some- 
tmies  wooden  handles. 

The  revenue  from  these  articles  is  insign^cant,  and  as  the  weights  of  these  small 
articles  continually  vary,  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  weighing  and  assessing  the 
duty,  both  to  the  customhouse  officials  as  well  as  to  the  importer,  would  seem  an 
trnwise-waste  of  energy  without  any  adequate  return. 

As  these  articles  are  used  as  powder  brushes  and  are  virtually  such,  it  would  seem 
correct  that  the  same  duty  should  be  imposed  on  them  as  on  other  varieties  of  bnishes, 
40  per  cent,  and  that  they  should  be  included  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  423. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  so-ci^ed  buffers,  or  nail  polishers,  which  ai'e  used  to 
brush  and  polish  the  nails,  and  which  now  pay  sometimes  as  manufactures  of  wood, 
35  per  cent,  as  manufactiures  of  leather,  40  per  cent,  or  as  manufactures  of  celluloid 
would  pay  under  H.  R.  20182,  February  15, 1912,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less 
than  40  cents  per  pound . 

It  would  seem  practical  to  condense  all  these  articles  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  as 
brushes.    Paragraph  423,  Schedule  N,  would  then  read: 

"423.  Brushes,  brooms,  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds,  powder  puffs  and  nail  buffers, 
and  hair  pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. ' ' 
Most  req>ectfully, 

Francis  R.  Arnold. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  BUBBEBSET  CO.,  ITEWABK,  IT.  7. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  SI,  1912. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Townsbnd, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  are,  as  you  probably  know,  large  manufactuJieFs  of  brushes,  which 
is  an  important  industry  that  can  only  continue  to  prosper  through  ample  protection 
fonn  foreign  competition. 
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We  learn  from  a  communication,  a  copy  of  which  we  incloee,  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  of  Congrece  will  have  hearings  on  the  tariff  in  January  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  protect  our  interests  so  ^  as  you  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  brush  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  large  and  important  one,  worthy  6t 
any  consideration  the  committee  mav  give  it. 

The  capital  invested  Ib  large  and  tne  majority  of  manufacturers  interested  are  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  building  up  an  industry  that  is  typical  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people. 

Thousands  of  families,  makers  of  wood  handles  and  metal  parts,  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  brush  business  for  their  livelihood. 

The  industry  is  not  confined  to  a  few  manufacturers,  but  is  distributed  among  a 
large  niunber,  among  whom  the  keenest  competition  prevails. 

This  condition,  combined  with  increased  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  the 
competition  of  foreij^-made  brushes,  leaves  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  and  any 
reduction  in  the  tarm  on  brushes  would  be  most  disastrous. 

In  justice  to  our  employees  as  well  as  ourselves  we  feel  that  we  are  not  unreason- 
able m  asking  the  committee  to  favorably  consider  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  all  manuSictured  brushes  imported  mto  this  country,  whicn  would  justly  pro- 
tect us  from  the  competition  of  foreign-made  ^oods  that  we  now  suffer. 

If  there  is  any  furtner  information  you  desue  regarding  this  matter  we  will  gladly 
endeavor  to  fiunish  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

RUBBERSET  Co., 

Per  Andrew  Albright,  Jr.,  PrenderU. 

INDIVIDUAL    TOILET    BEUSH    MAHUFACTUBEBS    BEQUEST 

I]f CBEASE  IH  TABIFF. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee^  WashingUmf  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  indi\ddual  toilet  brush  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee  to  consider  the  following  peti- 
tion r^^arding  the  present  tariff  as  it  affects  the  toilet-brush  industry. 

Paragraph  4tSy  Schedule  N— Brushes. — The  present  duty  on  brushes  ad  valorem 
40  per  cent  and  the  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"423.  Brushes,  brooms  and  feather  dusters  of  all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  in  quiUa 
or  otherwise,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  petition  that  the  phraseology  of  the  above  paragraph  be  changed  as  follows: 

''Brushes  used  in  the  painterscfaft  and  in  the  arts,  brooms  and  feather  dusters  of 
all  kinds,  and  hair  pencils  in  quills  or  otherwise,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Toilet  brushes  of  every  description  and  all  other  brushes  having  a  multiplicity  of 
bristle  tufts,  not  used  as  tools  in  any  craft  but  for  general  brushing  and  cleaning,  50 
per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  reason  that  we  ask  for  this  change  is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  common 
between  a  paint  brush,  which  is  a  tool  for  the  spreading  of  paint — ^just  as  a  trowel  is  a 
tool  for  the  spreading  of  mortar — and  a  hair  or  tooth  brush,  used  for  personal  cleanlinesB 
or  for  the  adornment  of  a  lady's  bureau.^ 

All  painters'  brushes  are  made  of  a  stick  of  wood,  a  metal  ferrule,  and  one  tuft  of 
bristle,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  brush,  while  a  hairbrush  or  other  toilet  brush 
has  a  multiplicity  of  bristle  tufts — sometimes  200  and  more. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  the  principal  factor  of  difference — paint,  vamiah,  or 
kalsomine  brushes  are  the  product  of  factory  labor  and  can  not  be  produced  in  private 
homes  or  tenement  houses.  Consequently  Uie  industry  has  prospered  in  this  country 
under  the  present  tariff  rates,  the  production  of  such  brushes  having  reached  $11 ,000,000 
annually.  We  import  no  heavy  paint  brushes  whatever,  the  only  imports  into  this 
country  consisting  of  small  artists'  pencils,  brought  in  here  in  limited  quantities. 
The  industry  enjoys  a  fair  degree  of  preeperity. 

The  toilet  brush,  however,  whether  it  be  a  hair,  tooth,  nail,  cloth^  or  complexion 
brush,  is  largely  a  handmade  article  abn^d  and  is  the  product  of  foreign  home  labor. 
It  is  a  house  industry,  distinguished  from  a  factory  industry.  The  labor  item  in  a 
domestic  toilet  brush  forms  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  entire  cost,  and  in  many  in* 
stances  even  more. 

The  result  is  that  hand  labor  being  a  very  expensive  commodity  in  the  United 
States  and  nowhere  so  cheap  as  in  Japan,  the  latter  country  has  become  one  of  the 
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greatest  toilet  producen  in  the  world  and  the  second  largest  exporter  to  the  United 
States.  While  we  imported  |195,782  worth  of  toilet  brushes  from  Japan  in  1902,  we 
imported  no  less  than  $602,923  worth  of  the  same  commodity  in  1912,  an  increase 
of  over  300  per  cent  in  10  years.  Japan  furnishes  this  country  with  bone-handle, 
hand-drawn  toothbrushes  that  are  sola  everywhere  at  retail  at  5  cents  and  10  cents 
each,  with  nailbrushes  retailing  at  10  cents  each  and  with  hand-drawn  hairbrushes 
retailing  at  25  cents  each.  It  becomes  harder  and  harder  for  the  American  toOet- 
bniah  manufacturer  to  compete  with  this  flood  of  Japanese  brushes,  the  product  of 
the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world,  and  he  is  being  driven  to  have  some  of  nis  brue^ 
work  done  by  home  labor  instead  of  in  sanitarv  factories,  a  most  regrettable  condition, 
•s  this  country  is  trying  to  legislate  against  all  home  or  tenement  labor. 

Of  a  total  import  of  brushes  into  this  country,  amounting  in  1912  to  $2,067,149, 
Japan  alone  furnished  $602,923,  and  Japanese  Drushes  are  actually  selling  in  this 
country  at  a  price  which  does  not  cover  the  American  manufacturers  cost  of  material, 
leaving  out  tne  labor  item  entirely.  This  is  explained  by  the  low  wages  of  brush 
workers  that  prevail  in  Japan.  They  are  reported  as  5  cents  an  hour  for  male  labor, 
2  cents  an  hoiir  for  female,  and  1  cent  an  hour  for  child  labor. 

If  the  present  40  per  cent  duty  is  added  to  the  above  sum  of  imports,  amounting  to 
12,067,149,  it  shows  that  somewhat  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  foreign  toilet  brushes 
are  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  total  American  production  of  such  brushes  is  not 
greatly  over  $4,000,000,  so  that  we  divide  this  trade  with  the  foreign  manufacturers 
on  a  nearly  ec^ual  basis. 

The  conditions  of  the  Japanese  labor  market  are  more  or  less  duplicated  by  the 
"house  industry ' '  in  brush  making  in  Europe .  Personal  investigation  abroad  discloses 
the  following  facts: 

In  London,  England,  women  in  their  homes,  by  working  all  day  on  drawing  or  fas- 
tening bristlee  into  brushes,  earn  24  cents  a  day.  In  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany, 
where  the  brush  industry  is  paramount,  home  workers,  principally  women  and 
children,  earn  15  cents  a  day,  wnile  in  the  leading  brush  centers  of  Hungary,  notably 
in  the  towns  of  Pressburg  and  Debreczin,  their  earnings  are  not  over  10  cents  a  day. 

Outside  of  this  very  low  cost  of  foreign  hand  labor,  the  American  manufacturer  is 
^uither  handicapped  bv  a  tax  on  his  raw  material — bristles.  All  bristles  that  are 
used  for  the  toilet-brush  industry  come  from  abroad  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  7} 
cents  per  pound ,  averaging  about  3  per  cent  on  their  cost.  No  other  coimtry ,  including 
Ouiaaa,  taxes  bristles. 

Furthermore,  the  fastidiousness  of  the  American  public  is  such,  that  they  will  give 
a  natural  preference  to  an  imported  article,  paying  from  10  to  26  per  cent  more  for 
Mi  imported  toilet  brush  than  for  an  American  product  of  eoual  quality,  simply  be- 
cause of  tiie  glamour  of  the  word  "imported."  This  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  a  visit 
to  any  drug  or  department  store. 

The  result  is  that  after  the  American  toilet>-brush  manufacturer,  overcoming  all  the 
above  handicaps,  succeeds  in  producing  brushes  of  eoual  quality  to  the  foreign  article, 
he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent  below  the  foreign  brush,  because 
at  equal  prices  with  the  foreign  brush  he  can  not  market  his  product. 

There  are  no  combinations  or  trade  agreements  between  the  manufacturers,  the 
industry  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  profits  are  below  normal;  there  are 
no  wealthy  toilet-brush  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

In  raising  the  duty  on  toilet  brushes  to  50  per  cent,  we  beg  to  point  out  that  the 
revenue  produced  by  this  clumge  in  the  tariff  will  undoubtedly  be  enhanced,  as  this 
advance,  which  will  be  but  7  per  cent  on  the  product — the  brush  per  dollar  foreign 
"><Miey  costing  laid  down  $1.50  instead  of  $1.40  at  the  present — is  not  sufficient  to 
retard  the  import  or  sale  of  foreign  toilet  brushes  in  this  market.  It  is,  however,  very 
^Ipfril  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  meeting  the  problem  of  increased  labor  cost 
•nd  living  up  to  the  restrictions  of  modem  factory  laws. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Universal  Brush  Co.,  Henry  Alexander,  PresidenU 
Alpha  Brush  Co.,  James  W.  Bradshaw,  President. 
Rensselaer  Brush  Co.,  Wm.  Y.  Palmer,  Treasurer, 
A.  L.  SoNN  Brush  Co.,  S.  M.  Dickinson,   Treasurer. 
Monarch  Brush  Co.,  M.  M.  Wiener,  Vice  President, 
E.  &  C.  Wood  Co.,  C.  Wood,  PresiderU. 
O.  Dennin's  Sons,  C.  P.  Dennin,  Treasurer. 
Mohawk  Brush  Co.,  T.  B.  Cufsesseb,  Treasurer, 
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CONVICT  LABOR — SECTION   14. 

We  petition  that  the  phraseology  of  the  above  section  be  changed  as  follows: 

''That  all  goods,  wares ,  articles,  and  merchandise  manufactured  wholly  or  in  pftrt 
in  any  foreign  countrv  by  convict  labor,  or  by  house,  home,  or  tenement  labcH*  and  not 
in  properly  equipped  factories,  subject  to  the  factory  laws  of  such  foreign  countries, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  impor- 
tation thereof  is  hereby  prohibited;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision. 

We  contend  that  as  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  our  different  States  is  toward  the 
prohibition  of  tenement-house,  sweatshop,  and  home  labor,  all  of  which  is  insani- 
tary and  without  proper  factory  inspection,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Government  to 
prohibit  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  goods  manufactured  under  such  condi- 
tions abroad.  And  furthermore,  as  investigation  has  proven  that  this  home  labor 
is  paid  abroad  at  a  rate  of  not  over  8  cents  to  24  cents  per  person  per  day,  no  protective 
tamf  can  possibly  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  difference  of  such 
labor  cost  Detween  foreign  coimtries  and  its  cost  in  the  United  States.  And,  finally, 
we  contend  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  force  certain  manufacturers  in  this  country  to 
have  their  work  done  in  tenement  nouses  which  otherwise  would  and  should  be  done 
in  properly  equipped  factories. 

Respectfully  suomitted. 

UNiyiBSAL  Brush  Co.,  Hbnrt  Albzandbr,  Praideru. 
Alpha  Brush  Co.,  Jambs  W.  Bradshaw,  Pretideru. 
Renssblaer  Brush  Co.,  William  6.  Palmer,  Treasurer, 
A.  L.  SoNN  Brush  Co.,  S.  M.  Dickinson,  Treasurer. 
Nbwbank  Brush  Co.,  G.  B.  Pufsbssbr,  Treasurer. 
Monarch  Brush  Co.,  M.  M.  Wienbr,  Vict  President. 
E.  <&  C.  Wood  Co.,  C.  J.  Wood,  President. 
O.  Dbnnin's  Sons,  C.  P.  Dbnnin,  Treasurer. 


Trot,  N.  Y.,  January  17,  19 IS. 
The  CoMMfTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  toilet  brushes — which  are  about  all 
that  are  imported  though  but  about  one-fourth  of  total  of  all  brumes  made  in  the 
United  States — is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  lower  cost  brushes  of  Japan,  Germany, 
and  France  are  and  have  been  pouring  into  our  country  in  ever-increasing  proportion 
and  duty  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Importers  furnish  vast  quantities  of  brushes  at  less  than  cost  of  production  here. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Wilson  bill  would  lower  the  rate  on  brushes, 
disaster  befell  most  of  the  makers  of  toilet  brushes. 

The  Payne  bill  was  unfair  to  brushes  in  failing  to  advance  the  rate  when  reauested. 
though  powerful  interests  and  influence  prevailed  to  restore  some  items  that  haa 
originally  been  lowered. 

finishes  are  one  of  the  few  things  that  should  have  duty  advanced. 

We  estimate  the  net  increased  revenue  (from  40  to  50  per  cent)  at  10  per  cent,  as 
amount  of  duty  on  what  came  in  would  be  increased  while  a  little  less  brushes  would 
come  in. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  &  C.  Wood  Co., 

C.  Wood,  President. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1913. 

[seal.]  Stephen  Comeskbt, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  the  County  oj  Rensielaer,  N,  F. 
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BBIEF  OF  J.  B.  COULTEB,  TSEASUBBB,  GSAVD  EAPIDS 

BEirSH  CO. 

Grand  Bafids,  Mich.,  January  ts,  191S, 

Te  the  Wats  and  Means  Gommxttbb, 

H<m8e  o/RepresentaHveif  WaMngUmf  D,  C. 

Gsmtlsmbn:  Refetiin^  to 'Schedule  N,  paragraphs  423  and  424,  which  relate  to  the 
duty  om  hnuihee  and  bristlee,  we  deeire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  some  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  brumes 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  doing  this  we  are  speaking  from 
our  own  standpoint  as  manufacturers  of  toilet  brushes  and  kindred  lines  (except  tooth- 
bnuhes),  but  not  as  manufacturers  of  paint  brushes  or  artists'  brushes,  which  is  an 
eatiiely  different  line  of  our  industry;  and  we  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  present 
tsiifif  on  brushes  is  entirely  inadequate  and  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes  employed  in  our  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  people 
employed  in  wis  industry  are  of  necessity  possMed  of  more  than  the  average  mtelli- 
gence,  because  of  the  care  and  attention  to  detail  required  in  the  proper  peif  oimance 
of  their  duties;  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  a  good  average  wage,  and  we  claim  that 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  which  exists 
between  this  country  and  the  foreifi:n  countries  which  manufacture  brushes  and  sell 
tiiem  ID  the  United  States.  The  following  average  wages  paid  in  the  brush  industry 
of  the  different  countries  will  clearly  show  this: 

Pwday. 

United  States $1.56 

Sngjand 90 

Fruice 80 

Gemumy  ^free  labor) 60 

Gennany  (prison  labor) ( * ) 

Japan 20 

The  employees  in  Japan  brush  factories  are  paid  as  follows:  Males,  28  to  38  cents 
per  day:  females,  13  to  18  cents  per  day;  children,  8  to  11  cents  per  day.  Average  for 
me  wandng  force  of  a  normal  factory,  20  cents  per  day.  This  is  on  a  basis  of  two  men, 
tiiree  women,  and  three  childroi. 

Bv  carefully  figuring  our  costs  we  find  that  in  the  hairbrush  line  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  in  this  country  is  for  labor,  and  taking  two  concrete  examples  as  follows: 

A  hahbruah  which  costs  us  for  material,  10.95;  for  labor,  $1.40;  total,  $2.35,  we  sell 
at|3perdosen. 

A  Japanese  manufacturer  makes  this  brush  at  a  cost  of:  For  material,  $0.85;  for 
labor,  10.25;  total,  $1.10.  In  billing  this  to  New  York  to  his  agent  he  would  not,  of 
course,  be  justified  in  billing  it  at  cost,  but  by  adding  a  good  fair  factory  profit  he  can 
bill  it  at  $1.35,  on  which  he  pays  40  per  cent  duty,  or  $0.54;  total,  $1.89;  and  this 
reptesents  the  cost  of  the  brush  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer's  agent  in  New  York. 
Tnis  example  shows  you  that  it  would  take  76  per  cent  on  the  price  at  which  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturer  would  bill  his  goods  into  New  York  port  to  make  the  cost  to  the 
New  York  agent  equal  ours,  or  $2.35. 

A  German  manufacturer  will  make  a  brush  at  a  cost  of:  For  material,  $0.85;  for 
labor,  $0.56;  total,  $1.41.  This  he  could  bill  to  his  New  York  agent  at  $1.70  and  have 
apiofit  of  20  per  cent  for  his  factory.  He  pays  40  per  cent  duty  on  $1.70,  or  68  cents. 
Tnis  makes  the  brush  cost  his  New  York  agent  $2.38,  and  this  applies  to  German  free 
labor,  but  the  German  prison  labor  will  figure  just  about  the  same  as  Japanese  labor. 

Another  example  is  a  hairbruA  which  costs  us:  For  material,  $4.81;  for  labor,  $7.09; 
total,  $11.90;  and  whidi  we  sell  at  $16  per  dozen. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  can  build  it  at  a  cost  of:  For  material,  $4.81;  for  labor, 
11.19;  to&l,  $6.  He  invoices  it  to  his  New  York  agent  at  a  profit  of  33}  per  cent,  or  $8 
per  dozen,  on  which  he  pays  $3.20  duty,  making  a  cost  to  his  New  York  agent  of  $11.20. 
This  enables  him  to  sell  the  brush  at  $15  per  dozen,  or  $1  under  us,  after  the  manufac- 
tnrer  has  already  made  a  profit  of  $2  per  dozen,  or  33}  per  cent,  at  home. 

In  this  instance  it  would  take  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  $8  per  dozen,  which  we  have 
■opposed  is  the  price  the  manufacturer  woula  bill  the  goods  into  New  York  at  to  his 
mnt,  to  equal  our  cost.  In  this  connection  we  might  say  that  there  is  nothing  to 
nmder  either  of  these  parties  from  invoicing  the  goods  to  their  New  York  agents  at 

1  ao  to  80  cents  per  day. 
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factory  cost^  in  which  event  it  would  take  even  larger  percentages  than  50  and  76  to 
cover  the  difference  in  these  two  specific  cases. 

If  Japanese  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  the  American  jobber,  they  could  aell  the 
cheaper  brush  at  $2,  and  pay  40  per  cent  duty,  or  80  cents,  making  it  cost  the  merchant 
$2.80,  as  against  |3  which  we  must  eet.  In  the  case  of  the  better  brush  he  could  sell 
it  direct  to  the  merchant  at  $9  per  dozen,  and  the  merchant  pays  $3.00  duty,  making 
it  cost  him  112.60  for  the  same  brush  which  we  must  chaige  him  $16  for. 

This  example  shows  you  that  this  brush  should  have  been  assessed  a  duty  of  a  frac- 
tion less  than  78  per  cent  to  make  tha  cost  to  the  jobber  in  thin  country  equal  our 
selling  price,  and  that  permits  the  Japanese  manumcturer  to  make  a  gross  prc^t  of 
50  per  cent  on  his  cost,  while  we  make  a  gross  profit  of  only  32  per  cent  on  our  cost, 
witn  a  larger  investment  than  the  Japanese  manufacturer  makes. 

The  same  brush  made  in  France  or  England  and  paying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  would 
be  very  nearly  on  an  equal  basis  with  United  States  manu^turers  prices,  and  if 
made  in  Germany  would  require  about  45  or  50  pet  cent  to  equal  our  cost. 

The  two  examples  given  above  have  shown  vou  the  relative  difference  between 
the  cost  of  a  faurly  cheap  brush  and  a  good-priced  one,  and  demonstrates  our 
proposition. 

In  figuring  the  better-priced  one,  we  have  allowed  the  Japanese  manufacturer  the 
same  amount  for  materials  that  we  figure  for  ourselves,  which  is  altogether  too  generous, 
because  he  has  the  bristles  at  his  door  without  the  duty  and  with  very  cheap  labm'  for 
preparing  the  same,  so  we  have  no  doubt  that  item  could  be  reduced  conaideiably  if 
figured  exactl>r. '  The  following  table  will  show  you  the  importations  of  bnunea 
from  all  countries  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

Imports  of  brushei  into  the  UniUd  StaUSf  JUccd  year  1912, 

Imported  from: 

Austria $36,806 

Belgium 7,763 

France 749,189 

Germany 448,550 

England 211,998 

Japan 602,  923 

All  other  countries 9, 930 

Total 2,067,149 

Imports  of  bristles  and  brushes. 


Year  ending  June— 


1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Brashes. 


$1,430,321 
1,732,200 
2,241,066 
2,067,149 


Bristles. 


<2,£83,4«2 
3,lll,8n 
2,970,481 
3,032,231 


We,  ourselves,  nor  any  other  brush  manufacturers  that  we  are  aware  of,  are  nol 

asking  for  anything  more  than  to  be  put  on  an  exactly  equal  basis  with  the  manulactur- 

ers  otforeign  brushes,  when  they  sell  their  goods  in  our  coimtry .    It  is  a  well-known 

fact,  that  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  constantly  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and 

consequently  increase  the  cost  of  making  goods,  while  in  the  foreign  countries  the 

hours  are  long  and  the  people  are  as  skiUed  as  our  own^  and  Uie  manu^turen 

possessed  of  all  the  latest  machinery  with  which  to  do  theu*  work;  and  we  desire  to 

call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1890  the  importation  to  this  country  of 
Japanese  brushes  ""'-  -»-— *  ••»  /«*"  — j  i.»  ttuin  _•*. x.j  -l *^*wv  ^..^^        <  . 

1912  to  over  $600, 

of  40  per  cent;  an — >.  *.».^»-u-*. 

manufacturers  being  forced  to  cut  wages,  and  finally  it  will  result  in  our  Minihi^tiffp 
because  when  we  b^^in  to  cut  waoes,  our  emi^yees  will  find  other  industries  that  have 
not  been  so  affected,  and  where  the  wage  scale  can  be  kept  up.    Theiesult  will  be  that 
we  can  not  get  help  at  prices  that  we  can  afford  to  pay,  and  we  will  be  practically 
out  of  business. 
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We  are  not  aaking  for  an  unreasonable  advance  in  the  tari£f  on  bruflhes,  therefore, 
when  we  suggest  that  it  ousht  to  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent  which  you  will  see  is  not 
quite  up  to  ue  average  of  tne  two  examples  given  above. 

The  K«eign  inanuiacturers  have  no  duty  to  piay  on  bristles  used  in  the  brushes  they 
make,  and  while  this  is  not  a  large  percentage  item  in  the  case  of  high-priced  bristles, 
yet  in  the  cheaper  grades  it  becomes  a  large  factor,  amounting  to  from  334  to  25 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  bristles  used;  therefore  you  can  see  that  if  the  bristles 
Item  in  a  brush  is  $4,  the  bristles  are  high  priced,  so  that  the  present  duty  would 
only  mean  about  1  or  2  per  cent — ^it  adds  only  trom  4  to  8  cents  a  dozen  to  tbe 
cost  of  our  brush;  but  in  tne  case  of  the  cheaper  brush  where  the  bristles  cost  is  70 
rents  and  the  duty  at  7}  cents  a  pound,  or  11  per  cent,  it  makes  a  difference  of  7  cents 
per  dosra,  or  3  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  tne  brush. 

You  will  please  note  the  following: 

First.  There  are  almost  no  brushes  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coim- 
tries.  We  have  made  several  attempts,  but  are  not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
^cturers  on  an  equal  basis. 

Second.  There  exists  no  combinaticm  or  trust  among  or  between  the  manufacturers 
of  bruflhes  in  the  United  States  for  the  regulation  of  prices  or  wages. 

Third.  That  the  40  per  cent  duty  on  brushes  is  insufficient  and  does  not  cover  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
That  in  our  opinion  60  per  cent  duty  will  not  be  too  high  to  actually  cover  this 
difference. 

Fourth.  That  not  only  is  the  wage  scale  smaller  in  foreign  countries,  but  the  work- 
ing hours  are  longer  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  one  country  at  least,  no  day  of 
rest  is  observed. 

Fifth.  That  foreign  goods  are  diipped  largely  into  this  country  through  an  agent, 
thus  making  the  imdervaluation  of  goods  easy,  and  this  agent  oftentimes  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  That  laige  quantities  of  prison  goods  are  made  in  Germany,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  uiese  goods  when  brought  to  this  market,  as  there  is  no  distinctive 
mark  on  tiiem. 

Seventh.  Very  strong  combinations  of  brush  makers  exist  in  Germany,  and  in 
Japan  the  industry  is  backed  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  of  the 
la^  factories. 

Eighth.  That  all  the  brush  makers  of  the  United  States  contribute  in  taxes  toward 
the  support  of  the  local  government  and  are  pairing  out  to  their  employees  each  week 
laige  sums  of  money  in  pay  rolls,  which  is  kept  in  circulation  through  this  means,  and 
have  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  their  respective  plants. 

We  omy  request  that  you  give  the  matter  your  attention,  and  after  verifying  our 
figures,  which  can  be  readily  done,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  consider  the  need  of 
the  people  who  labor  in  this  business  and  fix  the  tariff  at  a  point  where  the  present 
schedule  of  wages  can  be  maintained  in  our  United  States  ketones  and  the  foreign 
competition  wm  be  on  an  e<^ual  basis  with  us  when  we  go  to  the  same  men  to  sell 
gooofl.  We  are  perfectly  willmg  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  merits  of  our  business  and  the 
dcill  of  our  employees. 

We  believe  mat  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  hair  and  other  toilet  brushes  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  that  these  should  be  classiiied  separately 
from  other  brushes  which  are  not  imported  and  that  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  established  on  this  class. 

Contemporary  with  the  laige  increase  in  imported  brushes  comes  a  shrinkage  in 
volume  of^domestic  manufacture.  Our  own  business  for  1912  is  much  less  in  volume 
than  for  1908,  and  we  know  that  other  manufacturers  of  hair  brushes  have  suffered  a 
decline  in  output  and  a  shrinkage  of  profits.  There  have  been  no  fortunes  made  in 
the  brush  business.  Comparatively,  it  is  a  small  industry.  It  does  not  require  large 
capital  to  enga^  in  the  mdustry,  so  that  men  who  learn  the  business  can  start  for 
themselves.  Tne  average  capital  of  the  400  factories  is  only  about  $30,000  and  the 
avenge  production  only  $40,000  per  annum.  But  as  a  useful  mdustry  is  it  not  entitled 
to  adequate  protection  against  cheap  labor  abroad? 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Grand  Rapids  Brush  Co., 
J.  E.  CouLTBR.  Treasurer. 
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BROOMS. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  SAMTTEL  WASSERMAV,  OV  BEHALF  OF  THE 
BROOM  MAHTJFACTTJBEBS  OF  CEHTBAL  HEW  TORK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Wasserman.  I  represent  the  broom  manufacturers  of  central 
New  York;  and  am  nutlnng  a  rather  unusual  application  for  manu- 
facturers inasmuch  as  we  ask  that  broom  handles  De  placed  upon  the 
free  list.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  about  10 
years  a^o  a  combination  was  formed  of  different  manufacturers  of 
broom  handles,  most  of  whom  resided  and  did  business  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Prior  to  that  time  broom  handles,  such  as  were  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  brooms,  were  quoted  and  sold  at  about  SIO 
per  thousand  for  the  best  quality  of  parlor  broom  handles,  and  about 
the  same  price  for  what  are  known  as  "misses'  broom  handles,"  a 
slightly  smaller  broom  handle. 

There  is,  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  215,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35 
per  cent  upon  broom  handles.  We  claim  that  this  duty  is  entirely 
unnecessary  and  should  be  removed  in  its  entirety,  and  that  no  half- 
way measure  will  suffice  to  give  the  relief  which  we  hope  will  be  given 
by  the  removal  of  that  duty. 

We  have  invoices  from  the  combination  or  trust  which  was  formed, 
I  understand,  in  Michigan  about  10  years  ago  of  the  various  fac- 
tories situated  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan,  both  before  and 
after  the  formation  of  that  combination.  Some  of  the  very  facto- 
ries which  went  into  the  combination  sold  these  broom  handles  at 
about  $10  or  $11  per  thousand  prior  to  the  formation  of  this  com- 
bination. Year  by  year  and  step  by  step  this  combination,  known 
as  the  American  Handle  Co.,  wmch  controls,  I  am  informed,  prac- 
tically the  output  of  the  United  States  (and  there  are  nearly 
3,000  manufacturers  of  brooms,  large  and  small,  in  the  United 
States),  advanced  the  price  about  10  to  20  per  cent  a  year  until  at 
the  present  time  they  are  charging  nearly  200  per  cent  more  for 
the  same  quality  of  broom  handles  than  was  chained  10  years  ago. 
You  know  what  tliis  means.  The  burden  must  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. The  increased  price  of  brooms  comes  about  through  the  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  wnre  from  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  the 
cost  of  thread  through  the  trust  that  manufactures  the  threaos  or 
twines,  as  we  call  them,  with  which  these  brooms  are  sewed,  and 
things  like  that  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  and  all 
those  increases  in  those  different  articles  have  tended  to  advance 
the  price  of  brooms  materially^  and  this  advance  has  fallen  upon  the 
American  housewife.  We  daun  if  we  can  remove  that  tariff  abso- 
lutely the  manufacturers  of  broom  handles  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
will  be  enabled  to  compete  with  any  manufacturers,  wherever^ey 
may  be,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  the  lumber  at  their  door,  that 
they  have  the  machinery,  which  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  they  have 
the  facilities,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  to  pay  any  more  for  labor. 
So  that  they  can  compete  and  more  than  compete  on  an  even  basis 
with  any  manufacturer  wherever  he  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  world 

Mr.  Ejtohin.  Where  would  those  broom  handles  come  from  if  we 
should  put  them  on  the  free  list  t 
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Mr.  Wabseruah.  I  presume  they  would  come  from  QeBada  if  they 
came  in  at  all,  but  this  broom  industry  is  distinctly  an  American 
industiy.  It  ori^ated  in  America  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day,  and 
was  built  up  in  America,  was  fostered  in  Americai  and  there  is  no 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to-day  that  can  or  does  com- 
pete with  American  brooms.  They  make  an  article  unique  in  its  way, 
and  one  which  sells  all  over  this  country  at  a  price  that  is  almost  the 
standard  price;  but  you  can  very  well  see  that,  by  reason  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  these  handles  from  $9  or  $10  per  thousand  to  $25  or 
$30  per  thousand,  necessarily  causes  the  price  of  brooms  to  be  in- 
creased. It  will  make  a  considerable  difference  on  every  dozen  of 
brooms  that  are  put  out^  and  it  is  simply  tacked  upon  the  price. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Who  is  it  makes  the  broom  handles  ? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  The  American  Handle  Co.  manufactures  them 
to-day.  The  American  Handle  Co.  manufactures  almost  the  entire 
output,  as  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Where  is  their  factory  located  ? 

Mr.  Wassebman.  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Peters.  Of  what  kind  of  wood  are  they  made  t 

Mr.  Wassebman.  They  are  made  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  such 
as  maple  and  beech  principally. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Do  tney  have  the  same  wood  in  Canada  t 

Mr.  Wassebman.  They  have  the  same  wood  in  Canada ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Who  are  you  representing  ? 

Mr.  Wassebman.  I  am  representing  the  manufacturers  who  manu- 
facture these  brooms  and  who  use  the  broom  handles  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  brooms. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  you  want  the  broom  handles  and  the  brooms 
put  upon  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Wassebman.  I  want  the  manufactured  broom  handles,  which 
now  take  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  under  Schedule  D,  paraffraph 
215,  put  upon  the  free  list  because  I  claim  the  American  Handle  Co. 
does  not  need  that  protection  at  all. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  reduction  do  you  want  to  make  on  the  finished 
broom? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  We  want  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  finished 
broom  that  wiD  practicallv  cover  the  reduction  which  we  get  in  the 
price  of  handles,  because  it  we  sell  a  broom  for  $3  a  dozen,  and  tax  a  10 

Eer  cent  profit,  that  means  30  cents  a  dozen.  If  the  prices  of  the 
room  handles  and  the  other  commodities  that  go  into  the  finished 
products  are  increased  and  we  have  to  sell  brooms  for  $4  a  dozen  we 
nave  to  charge  the  same  10  per  cent.  We  do  not  get  any  more  prac- 
ticaQy;  we  get  the  same  ratio  as  we  got  before,  but  if  they  are  placed 
on  the  free  list  we  would  be  able  to  Bell  the  broom  for  a  much  cheaper 
price.  We  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  all  of  the  commodities 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
cut  down  so  that  we  can  sell  brooms  to  the  consumer  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  sell  them  to-day,  because  our  product  is  restricted  on 
account  of  the  great  price  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  these  dif- 
ferent protected  articles.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  other  protected 
articles,  but  we  feel  if  they  can  be  consistently  cut  down  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
people  who  make  them,  they  should  be  cut  down. 
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Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  is  the  tariff  on  the  broom  you  make? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  The  tariff  on  the  brooms  themselves  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  40  per  cent;  but  we  do  not  care  particularly  for  that. 
We  do  not  neea  that  protection,  and  we  are  willing  that  this  com- 
mittee should  recommend  that  there  be  a  cut  in  tiiat  if  they  feel  like 
it.  There  are  practically  none  imported  at  present.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  oroom  handles,  we  are  unable  to  find  that  there  are 
any  imported,  and  it  is  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
If  it  is  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  if  these  people 
in  Michigan  can  compete  without  this  protective  tariff,  I  claim  it 
should  be  cut  out  and  eliminated. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  How  many  broom  manufacturers  are  there  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  We  estimate  that  there  are  about  130,000,000 
brooms  manufactured  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that  means 
about  130,000,000  broom  handles. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN,  I  mean  how  many  broom  manufacturers  are  there  t 

Mr.  Wasserman.  About  3,000,  as  I  am  informed,  lai^e  and  small, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  small  ones.  The  great  center  of  the 
broom  industry  of  the  country  is  in  central  New  York;  in  fact,  the 
largest  center  and  the  center  which  I  represent  here  to-night. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Is  the  broom-handle  trust  the  only  trust  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  brooms  ? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  The  so-called  broom-handle  trust  is  the  only  trust 
which  is  connected  with  the  making  of  brooms  that  I  know  of.  There 
is  no  trust  in  the  broom  industry. 

I  mentioned  the  flax-thread  people  and  the  steel  and  wire  people. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Where  do  you  get  the  broom  straw !  Where  do  you 
get  that  t 

Mr.  Gardner.  From  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Wasserman.  You  mean  the  broom  com  f 

Mr.  Rainet.  The  broom  com;  yes. 

Mr.  Wasserman.  The  broom  com  comes  from  Oklahoma,  from 
Texas,  and  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  there 
was  no  production  of  broom  com,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
burnt  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Wasserman.  Oh,  no;  not  that  I  know  of;  it  was  too  valuable 
for  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  farmers  combined,  as  I  recollect  it,  to  destroy 
part  of  their  crop  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  broom  com. 

Mr.  Wasserman.  For  a  great  many  years  there  have  been  shortageB 
in  the  broom  crop.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  a  good  quality 
of  broom  com  growa,  and  even  this  year  tnere  is  a  great  shortage  of 

food  broom  com;  but  there  is  a  great  surplus  tms  year  in  poor 
room  corn. 

Mr.  Hill.  Broom  com  carries  a  tariff  rate  of  about  20  per  cent? 
Mr.  Wasserman.  Broom  com  carries  a  rate  of  $3  per  ton;  broom 
corn  itself.  There  is  very  little  broom  com  imported.  There  was 
a  Uttle  of  it  imported  about  two  years  ago  when  there  was  a  great  short- 
age of  it  in  this  country.  Tlie  trouble  is  that  those  hot  winds  io 
Oklahoma  affect  the  crop  very  much,  and  some  years  almost  destroy 
a  great  part  of  it.     Broom  com  fluctuates  a  great  deal.     Sometimtf 
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it  selk  at  $40  or  $50  a  too  and  sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  $200  a  ton, 
80  that  you  can  see  that  the  fluctuation  is  very  great,  and  that,  com- 
bined with  the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  for  these  different 
materials,  makes  a  broom  rather  expensive  to  put  upon  the  market 
ftnd  restricts  the  output  of  brooms;  we  are  not  able  to  sell  so  many. 
We  think  if  this  duty  is  taken  off  it  will  be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  to  see  if  I  understand  your 
proposition  correctly,  lou  stated  that  broom  handles  are  worth 
about  $30  per  thousand,  which  is  3  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  they  have,  according  to  the  present  law,  a 
tariff  of  35  per  cent,  which  would  be  1.05  on  one  broom  handle.  The 
handle  itseli  is  3  cents  and  the  duty  is  1.05  cents.  On  the  finished 
brooms,  which  you  say  are  25  cents  apiece  on  the  average,  the  duty  is 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  come  nere  and  ask  that  a  broom  handle  carrying 
35  per  cent  on  3  cents  may  have  the  duty  taken  off  entirely  and  be 
put  on  the  free  hst,  and  that  your  duty  may  be  reduced  accordingly, 
which  would  leave  you  9  cents  on  a  broom.  In  other  words,  a  reouc- 
tion  of  4  per  cent  on  the  broom  and  35  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
broom  handle. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  So  far  as  the  broom  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
competition  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wassebman.  We  do  not  need  it  that  I  know  of.  We  have 
no  competition.  I  do  not  know  who  put  on  the  duty.  I  do  not 
know  wnv  the  duty  was  put  on,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  put  on 
for,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  country  on  earth  that  can  com- 
pete with  us.  The  only  danger  we  might  lace  is  the  product  from 
penal  institutions  of  other  countries  coming  in,  and  in  that  event 
they  could  come  in  here  in  that  way  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than 
we  can  make  them  for  and  then  we  inight  need  a  duty,  but  outside 
of  that,  so  far  as  a  fair  competition  in  the  broom  business  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  know  of  any  business  broom  concern  in  the  world 
we  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  prison  labor  on  brooms  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wassebman.  There  is  some  prison  labor  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  but  there  was  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  this  House  and 
which  is  now  in  the  Senate  which  provides  that  any  prison-made 
brooms  or  any  convict-made  goods  of  any  kind  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  that  State  in  which 

Mr.  Hammond  (interposing).  The  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  manufactured  1 

Mr.  Wassebman.  I  have  that  bill  in  my  hand  here,  and  its  title 
reads: 

To  limit  the  effect  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  between  the  States  in 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  wholly  or  in  part  manufactured  by  convict  labor  or  in 
any  prison  or  reformatory. 

The  bin  is  very  short.    It  simply  says : 

That  all  fi;oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manufactured,  produced,  or  mined  wholly 
or  in  part  by  convict  labor,  or  in  any  prison  oi  reformatory,  transported  into  any 
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State  or  Territory  or  remMning  therein  for  lue,  consainptioii,  ale,  or  Btoiage  ahalL 
upon  arrival  and  delivery  in  such  State  or  Territory,  be  subject  to  the  operatioa  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  such  eoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  had  been  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined  m  such  State  or  Territorv,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  leaacm  of 
being  introduced  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  merits  of  your  proposition  as 
you  outlined  it,  that  you  were  taki^  10  per  cent-- — 

Mr.  Wassebman  (interposing) .  Yfe  do  not  make  any  question  about 
the  duty  on  brooms  themselves,  because  we  have  had  no  competition. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  puts  it  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  We  believe  the  Americans  are  ingenious  enough 
and  have  been  ingenious  enough  to  put  a  broom  upon  the  market  at 
a  lower  cost  than  could  come  in  from  the  outside  to  compete  with 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  want  them  on  the  free  list,  I  do  not  see  any 
criticism  on  your  asking  that  the  products  you  use  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  That  is  what  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  a  4  per  cent  reduction  on 
your  production  and  a  35  per  cent  reduction  on  the  parties  from 
whom  you  buy. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  We  are  entirely  consistent  in  our  position,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Wassebman.  Whenever  I  refer  to  American  Handle  CSo.  as  a 
trust,  I  mean  a  combination  of  factories  or  a  large  corporation  com- 
bining smaller  factories. 

The  Off  A  IBM  AN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wasserman;  thank  you. 

Bribf  of  Samubl  Wasserman,  Rbpresbnting  thb  Bboom  Manufaotvbbbs  ot 

Central  New  York. 

The  vVats  and  Means  CoMMrrrBB , 

Home  of  RepreaerUativeSj  Waihmffton,  D.  C. 

This  is  an  application  to  place  broom  handles  made  of  wood  on  the  free  list  of  the 
forthcoming  tanfi. 

Broom  handles  of  wood  are  now  covered,  under  the  Payne  biU,  by  a  rate  of  35  per 
cent,  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  215.  This  paragrapn  is  the' 'basket  clause  of 
Schedule  D,  and  provides  for  35  per  cent  on  all  manufactures  of  wood  not  otherwise 
provided  for.    Broom  handles  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Schedule  D. 

This  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitive  of  importation.  It  produces 
practicaUy  no  revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  do  so  on 
such  an  article  as  broom  handles. 

The  petitioners  represent  a  very  large  manufacture  of  brooms  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  wooden  broom  handle  is  an  important  element  of  material  and  cost  of 
production.  The  production  of  brooms  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  about 
130,000.000  per  annum ;  this  means,  of  course,  a  like  number  of  broom  himdles.  There 
are  in  tne  United  States  about  3,000  broom  factories,  and  the  largest  broom  center  in 
the  United  States  is  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  the  factories  of  the  petitioners  are 
located. 

Finished  brooms  are  enumerated  in  the  present  tariff.  But  brooms  are  assesBed 
at  40  per  cent.  Practically  no  brooms  are  imported,  the  above  rate  being  prohibitive. 
The  modem  method  of  maldn^  brooms  practically  originated  in  tlie  United  States. 

Only  bv  putting  broom  handles  on  the  free  list  can  the  broom  manufiactuier  get  the 
benefit  of  competition  in  this  important  element  of  the  manubcture  of  brooms. 

The  broom  manufacturer  does  not,  ordinarily,  manufacture  his  own  broom  handles. 
Under  the  cover  of  the  prohibitive  tari£f  rate  on  manufactures  of  wood  (35  per  cent)  a 
trust  or  combination  has  been  formed  among  the  manufacturers  of  wooaen  broom 
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htndleB.  This  combination  is  known  as  The  American  Handle  Co.  Its  ofSces  are 
located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  most  of  its  foctories  are  scattered  throughout 
IBchigan.  This  combination  takes  in  i>ractically  all  the  big  producers  of  broom 
handles  in  and  around  Michigan,  the  principal  center  for  the  production  of  broom 
handles.    The  so-called  trust  was  formed  about  10  years  ago,  I  am  informed. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  prices  were  as  follows: 

On  January  3, 1898,  the  Cadillac  Handle  Co.,  which  concern  went  into  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  American  Handle  Co.  billed  first-grade  -psulor  handles  at  the  rate  of  $10.25 
per  thousand,  first-grade  misses  handles  at  $10.25  per  thousand,  first-grade  warehouse 
mmdles  at  $10.75  per  thousand. 

In  1899  the  handles  billed  by  the  Cadillac  Handle  Co.  were  about  tiie  same  price. 
Tindle  &  Jackson,  with  miUs  located  at  Saginaw,  Bellair,  Gay  lord,  Alba,  and  Thomp- 
sonville,  Mich.,  which  concern  also  subsequently  affiliated  with  the  American  Handle 
Go.  combination,  billed  their  No.  1  parlor  handles  at  $11.25  per  thousand,  No.  1} 

Sirlor  handles  at  $9.75  per  thousand.  No.  1  warehouse  handles  at  $11.75  per  thousand, 
0. 1)  warehouse  handles  at  $10.25  per  thousand. 

In  1901,  Lehentaler  Bros.,  of  Loleta,  Elk  County,  Pa.,  billed  their  No.  1  parlor 
handles  at  $13.60  per  thousand,  No.  1)  parlor  handles  at  $11.50  per  thousand,  No.  2 
parlor  handles  at  ^.00  per  thousand.  No.  1}  warehouse  handles  at  $12.50  per  thousand. 

The  first  invoice  we  nave  from  the  American  Handle  Co.,  the  combination  referred 
to,  is  dated  October  24,  1903,  and  is  as  follows:  25,000  No.  1  parlor  handles  are  billed 
and  sold  at  f  15  per  thousand,  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent;  25,000  No.  1  warehouse 
handles  are  billed  and  sold  at  $16  per  thousand,  an  advance  of  approximately  20  per 
cent. 

On  January  22,  1904,  the  following  year,  the  American  Handle  Co.  billed  and  sold 
the  broom  manumcturer  25,700  No.  1  warehouse  broom  handles  at  $18  per  thousand, 
13,350  No.  1}  warehouse  broom  handles  at  $15.50  per  thousand,  an  advance  of  about 
12  ner  cent  on  No.  1  warehouse  broom  handles. 

On  April  9, 1906,  the  American  Handle  Co.  billed  and  sold  to  a  broom  manufacturer 
60,000  No.  1  parlor  handles  at  $18.50  per  thousand,  an  advance  from  October  24, 1903, 
of  about  25  per  cent. 

On  May  17, 1906,  the  American-Handle  Co.  billed  and  sold  to  a  broom  manufacturer 
45,000  No.  1  misses'  broom  handles  at  $19.50  per  thousand.  This  was  an  advance  of  $1 
pe^  thousand  during  the  same  year. 

On  July  27, 1907,  the  American  Handle  Co.  billed  and  sold  to  broom  manufacturers 
the  following:  20,()00  No.  1  parlor  handles  at  $20.50  per  thousand,  an  advance  from 
the  previous  vear  of  about  12  per  cent;  19,200  No.  1  misses'  broom  handles  at  $21.50, 
an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

On  September  28, 1912,  the  American  Handle  Co.  billed  and  sold  to  a  broom  manu- 
^torer  25,000  No.  1  parlor  broom  handles  at  $24.75  per  thousand,  an  advance  of  about 
20  per  cent  since  1907;  35,000  No.  1  misses'  broom  handles  at  $30.75  per  thousand, 
an  advance  of  about  40  per  cent  since  1907. 

Comparing  prices  before  the  formation  of  the  combination  known  as  the  American 
Handle  Co.  with  the  prices  existing  at  the  present  time,  we  have  the  following  result: 

No.  1  parlor  handles  were  quoted  and  sold  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  combination 
at  $10  to  $11.25  per  thousand,  and  they  are  quoted  and  sold  at  the  present  time  by  the 
American  Handle  Co.  at  $24.75  per  tnousand,  an  increase  of  approximately  110  per 
cent. 

No.  1  misses'  handles  were  quoted  and  sold  before  the  formation  of  the  combination 
^  from  $10.25  to  $11.25  per  thousand,  and  are  now  quoted  and  sold  by  the  American 
Handle  Co.,  according  to  invoice  of  September  23,  1912,  at  $30.75  per  thousand,  an 
increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent. 

These  prices,  both  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  so-called  trust,  were  quoted 
f.  0.  b.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

The  prices  of  the  American  Handle  Co.  are  even  higher  than  those  we  have  quoted, 
for  the  following  reason:  Originally  the  American  Handle  Co.  allowed  the  purchaser 
a  cash  discount  of  3  per  cent  and  permitted  this  discount  to  be  taken  before  freight  was 
^educted.  Now  the  American  Handle  Co.  insist  upon  the  freight  being  deducted 
1^  and  the  discount  of  2  per  cent  bein^  deducted  rrom  the  balance  of  me  invoice. 
The  former  method  of  discoimt  was  that  m  vogue  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  combi- 
^^^n.  To  further  show  the  tactics  of  the  trust,  we  cite  the  following  from  a  letter 
^tten  by  one  of  the  largest  broom  manufacturers,  who  is  himself  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offers  of  the  trust  for  the  extra  discount,  which  tne  smaller 
ii^^ufacturerB  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of: 
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"There  is  also  one  other  point  which  we  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention  to,  and 
that  is,  the  American  Handle  Co.  tries  to  force  the  broom  manufacturers  to  buy  all 
their  handles  which  they  use  from  them  by  allowing  them  a  diBcount  of  5  per  cent, 
providing  the  manufacturers  will  buy  500,000  broom  handles  from  them,  to  oe  taken 
within  a  certain  period,  and  you  can  see  at  the  present  price  of  handles  thjs  extra  3  per 
cent  is  a  big  item,  for  tne  little  manufacturer  who  can  not  buy  500,000  broom  hanolefl 
to  be  taken  within  a  certain  period  is  forced  to  lose  this  3  per  cent  and  the  big  manu- 
facturer who  can  use  500,000  broom  handles  is  forced  to  place  a  bona  fide  contract 
with  Uie  American  Handle  Co.  that  they  will  take  500,000  broom  handles  within  a 
certain  period  in  order  to  get  this  special  discount  of  3  per  cent  in  addition  to  the 
2  per  cent  usually  allowed. " 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  broom  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pass  along 
this  extortionate  rise  in  prices  to  the  jobber  and  thence  of  the  consumer.  All  the 
handlers  of  the  brooms  are  compelled  to  make  not  only  an  additional  outlay  but  must 
also  get  a  profit  upon  the  outlay  and  the  carrying  of  additional  capital. 

In  other  words,  the  American  housewife  and  tne  American  home  must  in  the  end 
bear  the  additional  burden  imposed  by  the  Broom  Handle  Trust  upon  the  broom  manu- 
factiu*er.  Therefore,  one  of  the  elements  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  brooms  of  which  the 
public  has  heard  so  much  is  clearly  pK>inted  out  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

This  trust  has  been  sheltered  behind  the  tariff  since  its  burth.  The  Dingley  bill 
tariff  of  1897  carried  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  are  now  enforced  under  the  Payne  bill, 
I  am  informed.  As  pointed  out  before,  these  rates  on  broom  handles  are  jnohibitive 
of  importation.    The  American  market  is  handed  over  to  the  trust. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  placing  of  broom  handles  upon  the  free  list.  A  mere 
reduction  of  10  or  even  20  per  cent  would  do  no  sood.  The  JBroom  Handle  Trust  can 
now  manufacture  these  handles  cheaper  than  tney  can  be  manufactured  anywhere 
else.  1  believe  they  have  the  timber  at  their  door,  they  have  the  best  automatic 
machinery  in  the  world.  In  fact,  this  machinery  and  manufacture  in  its  present  form 
is  of  strictly  American  origin,  as  I  am  informed.  Every  advantage  in  the  case  of 
protection  rests  with  the  Broom  Handle  Trust.  There  is  absolutely  no  justification, 
from  any  point  of  view,  for  a  protective  duty  or  tariff  in  their  favor.  The  tariff  simply 
gives  them  the  power  to  raise  their  price  to  an  extortionate  level.  The  figures  fiom 
actual  invoices,  which  are  given  in  this  brief  and  which  can  be  produced  in  ^e 
invoices  themselves,  prove  mis  statement  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  American  broom  manufacturer  wants  no  favors  from  the  Government  in  the  way 
of  tax  levies  through  the  tariff,  but  it  does  demand  that  it  shall  be  released  from  the 
grip  of  a  trust  that  has  taken  advantage  of  the  tariff  on  his  raw  materials  of  manufacture. 
There  never  was  a  clearer  case  of  abuse  of  a  public  privilege  than  the  facts  and  figures 
herein  cited  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  It  is  a  situation  that  deman<u  the 
onlv  remedy  that  will  be  of  any  value  whatever,  namely,  the  transfer  of  broom  handles 
to  the  free  list. 

Whenever  the  American  Hsmdle  Co.  is  referred  to  as  a  trust,  a  combination  of 
factories  is  meant  or  a  large  corporation  combining  smaller  factories. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  Wassbrman 

(Attorney  for  Amsterdam  Broom  Co.;  Gardner  Broom  Co.;  American 
Broom  &  Brush  Co. ;  Pioneer  Broom  Co^  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Mohawk 
Valley  Broom  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y.;  Fred  Wittemeier  Sons,  Fort  Hunter, 
N.  Y.). 

STATEMENT  OF  WILUAM  A.  OABDNEB,  AMSTERDAM,  V.  T., 

BE  BBOOMS. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  February  tt^  1913, 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Hou8€  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  You  will  probably  recollect  that  I  was  in  Washington 
with  Mr.  Wasserman  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  last  month. 
A  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Wasserman  that  broom  handles  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
they  now  being  assessed  at  35  per  cent  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  215.  During 
the  discussion  Mr.  Wasserman  was  asked  by  a  member  of  your  committee  as  to  the 
duty  on  brooms.  Mr.  Wasserman  answered  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  duty  on 
brooms  should  not  be  removed,  providing  the  American  broom  manufacturers  be 
placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  question 
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ci  prison-made  brooms  was  alluded  to  as  one  that  was  likely  to  injure  the  American 
manufactoier,  and  House  bill  No.  5601,  now  in  the  Senate,  was  alluded  to  as  bearing 
up<Hi  the  question  of  prison-made  goods. 

There  are,  however,  other  obstacles  against  removing  the  duty  on  brooms,  which  is 
now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  first  place,  the  Canadian  Government  imposes  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  on  brooms  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.  In  the 
second  place,  railroad  rates  for  transportation  of  broom  corn  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  aeem  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  In  the  third 
^lace,  the  cost  of  labor  seems  to  be  considerably  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
states.  The  American  manufacturers  formerly  did  a  considerable  export  business 
to  Europe  and  South  American  countries,  which  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in 
later  years  because  of  the  Canadian  competition  which  has  resulted  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned. 

What  we  desire  to  emphasize  is  the  point  that  if  your  committee  desires  to  reduce 
the  duty  of  liie  manufactured  brooms  it  should  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  10 
per  cent.  If  any  further  information  is  necessary,  or  if  the  matter  is  not  made  entirely 
clear,  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  explain  any  further  details,  and  also  to  appear 
before  your  committee  at  any  time  you  may  desire. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter  and  assuring  vou  that  we  are  animated 
by  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  American  consumer  as  well  as  the  American  manu- 
facturer, we  remain, 

YouiB,  very  truly,  Wm.  A.  Gakdner. 

PA&A.GSAPH  484. 

Bristles,  sotted,  bunohed,  or  prepared,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

BRISTLES. 

TEE  WILLIAM  WILKEVS  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  XD.,  WBZTE  COK- 

GEBiriFG  DUTY  OIT  HOG  BRISTLES. 

Balumorz,  Md.,  February  t4, 191 S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chaxntum  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Houieof  Representativfs,  Washington^  D.  C. 

BsAR  Sir:  We  did  not  file  brief  with  your  honorable  committee  on  this  subject, 
M  we  felt  confident  your  honorable  committee  would  not  advocate  to  reduce  the 
present  duty  on  this  article  in  view  of  the  conditions  as  set  forth  in  our  brief  presented 
at  the  former  tariff-revision  meetings,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  you. 

We  notice  from  a  weekly  joimial  of  tariff  news,  however,  that  Messrs.  John  Jj. 
Whiting  and  J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  requested  'Hhat  bristles  be  placed 
under  one  classification,  as  the  fact  whether  they  are  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or 
prepared  is  not  essential." 

And  for  this  reason  we  kindly  ask  you  to  consider  our  opinion  on  this  subject: 

We  do  not  quite  see  the  point  that  Mr.  Whiting  desires  to  make  from  his  newspaper 
article.  We  tnink  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  distinguish  the  manufactured  bristles 
fmm  the  crude  as  in  any  other  commodity.  We  think  tli^e  present  classification  '*  fills 
the  bill."  We  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty  when  importing  bristles  to  classify 
them  properly.  ^If  it  is  the  brush  makers'  intention  to  try  to  lower  the  duty  on  hogs' 
bristles  and  increase  the  protection  on  the  manufactured  brush,  we  beg  to  say  the 
average  size  brush  does  not  contain  over  one-half  to  1  ounce  of  bristles.  On  this 
quantity  the  duty  would  be  less  than  one-half  cent  per  brush,  which  the  public 
would  not  get  the  advantage  of.  This  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
the  brush  would  not  lessen  the  ultimate  selling  price  of  the  brush  to  the  user,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  manufacture  great  quantities  of  the  domestic  hog  bristles,  and  if 
the  duty  were  lowered  it  would  either  eventually  kill  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic 
bristles  entirely,  as  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  now  to  compete  with  the  foreign  labor 
at  the  price  of  the  imported  article;  or,  possibly,  the  importers  may  increase  their 
prices  to  just  within  the  price  for  the  domestic  article,  taking  the  extra  profit  resulting 
uom  the  lower  tariff  and  the  brush  makers  would  not  benefit  thereby  notwithstandinj^. 

The  present  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  is  barely  adequate  to  offset  the  difference  in 
the  cheap  Chinese  labor  (from  whence  the  largest  quantities  of  the  imported  article 
Qriginates)  and  the  American  labor,  and  should  the  duty  be  lowered  we  fear  it  would 
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drive  T18  out  of  the  briBtle  bualneeB,  which  we  establifllied  oyier  60  yean  ago.  We 
would  regret  this  exceedingly,  not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  icur  the  number  of  men 
who  have  worked  at  our  factorv  all  their  lives  and  know  of  no  other  means  by  which 
to  make  their  livelihood;  besiaes,  the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue. 
We  respectfully  submit  the  above  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  William  Wilkens  Co., 
GusTAV  A.  ScHLBNO,  PrenderU. 

PETITION  BT  JOHV  L.  WHITINO-J.  T.  ADAKS  CO.,   BOSTOV, 

MASS. 

SdieduU  N-^undries, — 424.  Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  0.07}  cents  per 
pound. 
Free  liH. — 523.  Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared. 
We  petition  that  all  imported  bristles  be  placed  under  one  classification.    If  subject 
to  duty,  the  same  rate  to  apply,  whether  in  prepared  or  crude  condition. 

The  quantity  of  crude  bristles  imported  is  insignificant,  and  will  not  increase.  It  is 
not  practicable,  or  economical  for  brush  manufacturers,  who  are  the  only  users  of 
bristles  to  buy  them  in  crude  state.  Quality  can  not  be  ascertained  or  the  percentage 
of  waste  in  crude  bristles,  also  labor  in  the  United  States  is  higher  priced  in  comparison 
with  foreign  labor.  The  great  objection  to  importing  crude  bristles  is  that  quality  can 
not  be  determined. 

The  preparation  of  foreign  bristles  to  be  used  in  making  brushes  is  entirely  earned 
on  by  tne  manufacturers  of  brushes  who  have  their  own  methods,  which  they  hold  as 
trade  secrets.  The  buying  of  crude  bristles  and  preparing  them  for  use  will  not 
become  a  business  of  itseliT  A  small  ouantity  of  American  Dristles^  which  are  diort 
length  and  low  grade,  is  prepared  by  bristle-dressing  houses,  and  is  diminishing  in 
volume. 

If  the  Government  can  spare  the  revenue  received  from  duty  on  bristles  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  brush  manu&cturers  to  have  all  bristles  on  free  list.  Some  brush  manu- 
facturers uii^ntly  desire  this  to  be  a  fact.  Our  house  would  receive  some  benefit 
from  free  bristles,  as  the  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  bristle  brushes  of 
2}  or  3  per  cent. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  all  brush  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  that 
the  duty  on  manufactured  brushes  be  subject  to  a  ^^reater  duty  than  at  present,  than  - 
that  bristles  be  made  free  of  duty.    Bristles  are  the  important  raw  material  of  brushes, 
but  there  are  large  quantities  of  brushes  made  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  which 
are  made  of  various  fibers  and  soft  hairs. 

If  raw  materials  in  a  general  way  are  placed  on  free  list,  bristles  are  distinctiy  en- 
titied  to  that  classification.    BiisUes  are  a  law  material  which  is  not,  and  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country. 
Respectfully  submitteid. 

John  L.  Whuing-J.  J.  Adams  Co., 
Lew  0.  Bill,  President. 
PABAGBAPH  425. 

Trousers  buckles  and  waistcoat  buckles,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  iron  or 
steel,  or  parts  thereof,  valued  at  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  hundred, 
five  cents  per  hundred ;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  hundred,  and 
not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  ten  onets  per  hundred;  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  fifteen  cents  per  hundred;  and  in  addition 
thereto  on  each  and  all  of  the  above  buckles  or  parts  of  buckles,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

See  Adolph  Keller,  page  5125. 

TROUSERS  BUCKLES. 

BEIEF  OF  DIECKEBHOFF,  BAFFLOEB  ft  CO.,  VEW  TOBK,  11 

BE  TBOnSEBS  BUCKLES. 

Nbw  Yobk,  January  t8,  291S. 
The  CoMicnTBB  on  Wats  and  Mbanb, 

Eotue  of  Representatives,  WashingUm,  D.  C, 

Gbntlsmbn:  We  respectiully  request  a  reduction  of  duty  on  trouser  buckles  which 
are  provided  for  in  paragraph  425  under  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff,  as  foUowv: 
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Buckles  made  of  steel  or  iron  Talued  at  not  more  than  16  cents  a  hundred,  5  cents  a 
hundred  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bnckles  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  a  hundred,  10 
cents  a  hundred  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buckles  valued  at  over  50  cents  a  hundred,  15  centi  a  hundred  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valoiem. 

The  bnckles  which  are  being  imported  are  principally  of  the  erade  of  which  the 
foreign  value  is  less  than  15  cents  per  box  of  loO.  Tnese  are  made  of  steel,  and  pay 
duty  at  an  equivalent  rate  of  48}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buckles  which  are  made  of  iron,  and  used  on  cheap  grade  of  clothing,  pay  an  equiv- 
alent rate  of  63^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buckles  made  of  steel  and  valued  over  15  cents  a  hundred,  and  less  than  50  cents  a 
hundred,  pay  an  equivalent  rate  of  5U  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buckles  valued  over  50  cents  a  hunored  are  not  imported. 

Buckles  made  of  brass  pay  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buckles  under  existing  rates  of  duty  are  almost  confined  to  the  domestic  manu- 
fKture,  and  the  importations  are  less  than  10  per  cent  of  those  produced  in  this  country. 

As  buckles  are  an  article  of  neceesitY,  and  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  machinery, 
we  can  nfely  state  that  with  a  reduction  in  duty  imports  and  revenue  would  increase, 
ind  still  would  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  manufacture  of  same. 

We  would  ask  that  trousers  buckles  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass  to  be  reduced  to  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  suggest  that  paragraph  425  of  the  present  tariff  act  be  changed  to  read  as 
foDows: 

FABAORAFB  425. 

"Tnniser  buckles  made  wholly  or  partly  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  or  p^rts  thereof,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  trouser  bnckles  imported  from  Germany  in  wholesale 
Quantities,  showing  foreign  cost,  amount  of  duty  as  assessed  under  present  act,  also 
the  equivalent  rate  of  aa  valorem  duty.  We  also  submit  a  sample  card  of  buckles 
which  are  imported  from  Germany,  from  which  the  calculations  appearing  in  the  state- 
ment are  made. 


AxtidtNo. 


102-108.  Iroa. 


lM/i.]3]/2-a31/a. 
Iraii. 


141/2.  StseL. 


123-US.  BnM. 


1S6/6  and  aD  others 
OD  card  up  to  ITS. 


Fonlgn  cost. 


48ptaimi0iper  100,  equal  to  10|  cents,  at  15  per  cent. 
Phu  5  cents  per  100 


Total  duty. 


63  pfennigs  per  100,  equal  to  16  cents,  at  16  per  cent, 
Flos  6  cents  per  100 


Total  duty. 


1.16  marks  per  100,  equal  to  0.374  cent,  at  15  per  cent 
Phis  10  cents  par  100 


Total  doty 

2.06-2J0  marks,  0.48&-0.524  cents,  at  45  per  cent. 


63  pfennigs  per  100,  equal  to  15  cents,  at  15  per  cent. 
Phis  5  cents  per  100 


Total  duty. 


Duty. 


Genu. 
1.537 
5 


6.537 


2.25 
5.00 


7.25 


4.11 
10.00 


14.11 


2.25 
5.00 


7.25 


Equal  to 
aa  vft- 
lorenL 


«A 


481 


1511 
«45 


481 


'  Ad  TalorenL 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 


>  Per  cent. 


DiBCKBRHOFT,  lUviLOBB  &  CO. 
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ALKA  KAVUFAGTXmiVe  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  WBITB   SE- 

GABDISG  BlTTTOlfS,  BUCKLES,  ETC. 

Alka  Manufacturing  Co., 

Baltimore,  Janucay  7, 1913, 
Hon.  J.  Ghablbs  Linthicuu, 

Hoiue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Snt:  Ab  per  our  conyereation  this  day,  I  submit  below  a  list  of  the  variouB 

Eroducts,  headings  in  conformity  with  present  tariff  bills,  and  I  also  append  to  each 
eading  the  present  duty : 

Buckles,  trousers  and'waistcoats,  or  parts  of,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  iron  or  steel, 
valued  at  not  more  than  15  cents  per  100,  5  cents  per  100  plus  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem: 
yalued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  100,  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  100,  10  cents 
per  100  plus  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem;  yalued  at  more  than  50  cents  per  100, 15  cents 
per  100  plus  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Buttons,  steel  trouser,  one-fourth  cent  line  xross,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valoiem. 

Buttons,  horn,  three-fourths  cent  line  gross,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Snap  fasteners  or  clasps,  or  parts  of,  by  wnateyer  name  known,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  am  also  sending  by  parcel  post  a  few  samples  of  the  above,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  these  items  than  anything  else. 

With  your  permission,  1  beg  to  repeat  tliat  we  are  barely  able  with  present  tariff 
to  meet  European  competition;  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  we  are  undersold  by 
European  manufacturers,  which  can  readily  be  proven  by  list  of  imports.  A  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  would  mean  a  reduction  of  wages,  because  the  wages  paia  in  this  country 
for  skilled  mechanics  and  operators  is  far  in  excess  of  tlie  wages  paid  by  our  European 
competitors  manufacturing  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  to  discontinue  the  making  of  above  products  in  this  country. 

Thanking  you  for  the  time  granted  me  in  tody's  interview  and  for  your  courtesy, 
I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  H.  Kebnoooi>. 

ADDITIONAL  DATA. 

Baltimobe,  January  11,  1913. 

Until  1893  casehardened  steel  products,  such  as  buttons  and  buckles,  were  not  made 
in  this  country,  but  were  imported  mostly  from  Westphalia,  Germany,  and  Fnmce. 
I  was  induced  by  American  dealers  to  undertake  the  making  of  these  goods  and  began 
to  do  so  that  year.  The  difSculties  begiinning  operations  in  this  country  were  many, 
but  we  managed  to  exist  under  protection  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronaee  of  the 
jobbing  trade  in  this  country  until  the  tariff  was  reduced  durii^  the  Ckveland  admin- 
istration. 

At  this  time  we  have  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  Tnalring  casehardened 
goods,  and  present  duty  is  entirely  satisfactory,  though  forei^  mantifacturers  are 
competing  with  us  for  trade  and  receive  a  share  of  this  business  irrespective  of  present 
duty.  It  is  obvious  that  they  can  manu&cture  cheaper  because  of  cheaper  labor. 
I  am  advised  that  they  are  about  on  a  par  with  us  on  up-to-date  machinery. 

Snap  fasteners  for  use  on  gloves  and  on  leather  goods  are  brought  into  this  country 
at  an  abnormally  low  figure  at  this  time,  irrespective  of  present  specific  duty  of  50 
per  cent;  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  is  about  the  same; 
the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  could  not  be  considered  a  &ctor; 
it  is  simply  a  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  which  enables  the  European  manufacturer  to 
land,  for  instance,  a  fostener  provided  with  a  24-line  solid  celluloid  or  horn  top  or 
button,  stamped  with  design  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  customer,  and  such  design 
or  letters  filled  with  bronze  or  aluminum,  etc. ,  at  91  cents  per  gross.  CompetitiaD 
among  American  manufacturers  on  this  article  is  exceptional^  keen,  and  close  com- 
petition has  brought  this  specific  article  down  to  $1.10  per  gross*  tne  only  "saving 
clause"  is  our  abiHty  to  serve  a  customer  more  quickly  tnan  the  European  manu&c- 
turer,  because  of  distance  and  length  of  time  it  requires  to  fill  orders,  but  laige  orders, 
no  doubt,  are  being  placed  abroad,  because  of  the  lower  figure— orders  for  whidi  the 
customer  is  willing  to  wait  three  or  four  months  for  delivery. 

We  could  submit  many  more  examples,  if  desired,  relating  to  bucklee  and  f^p 
fasteners  as  well. 

Steel  buttons  are  imported  in  limited  quantities  only.  The  present  tariff  is  ample 
protection. 
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Horn  buttons  are  b^ng  brought  in  freely  at  present  rate  of  duty,  but  this  is  due 
mamly  to  the  fact  that  ue  European  horn-button  manufacturer  controls  to  a  great 
extent  the  supply  of  raw  material;  but  we  will  man^^  eventually  to  build  up  this 
Hoe  at  present  rate  oi  duty. 

H.  Kernoood. 

PASAQBAPH  426. 

Button  forms  of  lastlngs,  mohair  or  silk  cloth,  or  other  mannfaotores  of 
cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  or  form  as  to  be  fit  for 
buttons  ezdnsively,  and  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  any  one  dimension, 
ten  per  centun  ad  valorem. 

BUTTON  FORMS. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  C.  H.  PUTITAH,  ESQ.,  BEPBESEITTINO  ITEWELL- 
PTJTVAM  MAJTUFACTUBIirG  CO.,  SPSHrGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  represent  the  Wewell-Putnam  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  speak  in  reference  to  cloth-covered  buttons,  Schedule  N,  para- 
graphs 426  and  427,  which  is  unprovided  for  in  paragraph  427  at  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  Payne  tariff  bill  the  duty  on  these  materials  was  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  paragraph  426.  It  has  been  at  this  same  rate 
irom  March  3, 1863.  In  the  tariff  act  of  March  2,  August  5,  and  De- 
cember 24,  1861,  they  were  admitted  free.  In  the  act  of  March  3, 
1857,  they  paid  4  per  cent,  and  in  the  act  of  July  30, 1846,  5  per  cent. 

In  the  existing  tariff,  the  Pavne  bill,  the  rate  of  dutv  is  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  in  paragraph  426,  but  a  clause  was  added  not  exceeding 
3  inches  in  any  one  dimension.'' 

This  has  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  manufacturers  of  covered 
buttons  in  this  country,  as  it  has  barred  them  from  getting  manv 
materials  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  import  m  sucn  small 
sizes. 

I  will  explain  that.  The  sizes  used  are  coat,  vest,  and  overcoat. 
The  3-inch  in  any  one  dimension  is  an  overcoat  size,  36  line.  The 
other  sizes  which  are  very  much  used  go  into  paragraph  383,  page 
49,  of  the  present  act.  That  is  50  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Those  are  very  large  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  putting  in  that  language  it  made  those  buttons 
prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  made  them  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Hull.  When  did  you  say  that  language  was  put  into  the 
Payne  law  ? 

Sir.  Putnam.  In  1909. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Does  that  affect  the  material  you  use,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  should  be  eliminated — the  ''not 
exceeding  3  inches  in  any  one  dimension,"  as  stated  in  paragraph  426, 
it  would  oe  very  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  countrv,  as 
it  would  enable  them  to  use  a  great  many  more  materials,  and  there- 
fore add  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  material  does  it  prevent  you  from  using  now  t 
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Mr.  Putnam.  All  dasses  of  cloth  material — soft  material,  siBcb, 
velvets. 

Mr.  Hill.  Since  that  time  has  the  size  of  the  buttons  grown  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  was  not  prohibitive  at  the  time  it  was  put  in  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  at  all.    The  style  has  changed. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  because  of  change  of  fashions  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  it  is  because  of  change  of  fashions. 

Mr.  TTtt.t.-  As  a  matter  of  fact  was  it  not  true  that  under  the  other 
clause^  as  the  Dingley  law  was  at  the  time,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fraud,  and  a  good  many  pieces  of  cloth  were  brought  in  presumably 
as  button  forms  for  the  purpose  of  making  buttonSi  that  were  not 
used  for  that  purpose  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  many. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  were  some,  were  there  not  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  some  few;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  became  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  it  was  only 
a  10  per  cent  duty 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  it  went  into  trimmings. 

Mr.  Hill  (continuing) .  To  clearly  and  specifically  define  that  it 
should  not  be  used  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  was  justification  for  making  that  change  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  the  highest  price  that  was  paid  for  that 
material  since,  as  I  have  stated,  1863. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  only  a  10  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  was  simply  because  it  was  almost  waste,  and  it 
was  made  so  small  it  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
buttons,  ancl  for  that  reason  tiie  75  or  80  per  cent  duty  was  cut  down 
to  accommodate  the  convenience  of  the  button  makers ) 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  1  our  statement  is  that  fashion  has  dictated  a  veiy 
much  larger  button  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  that  restriction  in  the  matter  of  dimension 
taken  off  so  you  can  use  any  size  which  is  used  for  buttons  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  ask  to  have  eliminated  that  expression 
"three  inche7  in  any  one  dimension." 

Mr.  HiLU  It  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  to  prevent  the 
same  trouble  there  was  before. 

Mr.  Hn-L.  What  would  you  substitute? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  if  they  were  cut  to  the  sizes  for  what  the 
buttons  are  used 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  size  is  necessary  now ! 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  goes  up  to  70  and  80  lines — there  are  several  sizes. 
Now  it  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a  button,  about  the  size  of  a  quarter.  The 
limit  in  size  now  is  three  inches  in  any  one  dimension. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  many  inches  would  you  suggest  now  I 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ei^ht  inches. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  C^uld  it  be  used  for  anything  else  except  button 
material  then  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Absolutely  none. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  require  eight 
inches.  There  is  no  button  big  enough  to  require  eight  inches  of 
cloth  to  cover  one  button. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Oh,  yes,  there  is,  ISi.  Chairman.  Take  the  ladies' 
big  fur  coats. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  not  they  make  caps  out  of  a  piece  of  that  size  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  very  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cut  them  diagonally  and  match  them  up  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  it  is  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  did  do  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could,  because  they  are  made 
on  a  Jacquard  loom.  A  Jacquard  loom  is  fancy  effects;  the  edges 
fray.  They  have  just  got  to  be  made  in  form  for  button  purposes 
ezGlusiveIy« 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  big  is  a  button  that  will  require  a  piece  of  cloth 
8  inches  square  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  I  guessed  at  the  8  inches.  I  should  say  that  it 
is  about  a  size  close  to  a  oollar.  You  understand  8  inches  is  necessary, 
because  you  take  an  8-inch  cover  and  probably  need  half  an  inch  to 
draw  down  under  the  button,  to  draw  the  material  under  the  metal, 
to  dose  it,  to  hold  it.  Therefore  an  8-inch  piece  would  be  drawn  down 
to7i  inches. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Seven  inches  in  diameter  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  there  a  button  that  big  t 

Mr.  Putnam,  I  would  say  that  is  what  we  term  a  "hundred  line." 

Mr.  Palmeb.  A  hundred  line  ?  There  are  40  lines  to  the  inch,  are 
there  not  ? 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  a  button  2^  inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  40  line  centimeters  to  the  inch.  That  is  the 
expression  used.  Now,  what  we  call  a  3-inch  doth  permits  us  to  make 
ODly  a  36-line  button. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  A  3-incb  piece  ) 

Mr.  Putnam.  Three  incnes  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Makes  a  button  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  so  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  you  take  6  inches,  that  would  make  72  lines;  3 
bches  make  66  lines,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  thought  there  were  40  lines  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Forty  line  centimeters  to  an  inch.  We  use  the 
French  expression  of  centimeters  in  measuring  buttons.  We  adopted 
it  from  Europe. 

The  Chatrman.  The  other  people  use  lines  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  use  lines,  too. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Are  you  limited  in  your  ability  to  get  material  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  for  the  reason  there  are  no  machines  here. 
Tou  see,  these  are  Jacquard  looms.  Those  looms  are  principally  in 
Germany.  Thev  are  made  by  special  machinery  for  button  pur- 
poses only,  and.  we  have  none  in  this  country.  We  have  a  few 
Jacauard  looms,  which  are  for  neckwear,  silks,  and  things  of  that 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  the  material  is  not  made  here  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  the  material  is  not  made  here. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  The  duty  is  so  high  you  can  not  import  it,  you  say  I 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  prombitive  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Under  what  paragraph  are  the  importations  exceeding 
3  inches  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Paragraph  426. 

Mr.  Petebs.  What  rate  do  they  bear  then  I 

Mr.  Putnam.  Paragraph  426. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  No;  this  is  426  where  they  are  located  now,  and 
he  says  not  exceeding  3  inches. 

Hr.  Putnam.  In  any  one  dimension. 

Mr.  Petebs.  What  paragraph  do  the  importations  that  exceed 
3  inches  come  in  under  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Paragraph  383,  at  page  49  of  the  act,  50  cents  a 
pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Do  you  know  what  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  on  those  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Petebs.  It  says  so  much  a  pound. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Fifty  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Petebs.  You  do  not  know  what  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  ist 

Mr.  Putnam.  No. 

Mr.  Petebs.  It  is  largely  prohibitive,  you  say. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  prohibitive;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  button  rate  is  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  when 
it  gets  up  into  the  cloth  rate 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  On  the  manufactured  buttons  in  para- 
graph 427  we  respectfully  request  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ae  nere- 
tofore. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  imports  and  of 
American  production  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  That  is  in  an  unprovided  list.  In  1911  in  that 
unprovided  list  it  was  something  like  $206^000,  with  a  duty  of 
$103,000  P&id.  There  is  no  claimfication.  We  can  not  find  the 
amount.    There  is  no  way  of  telling  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  write  a  prohibitive  rate,  and  it 
is  advisable  for  you  to  show  us  the  amount  of  competition  if  you  want 
to  maintain  your  rate. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  reasonable  competition  now  you  have 
a  good  chance  for  a  day  in  court,  but  if  you  have  a  prohibitive  rate, 
if  you  can  get  the  information  as  to  the  com]>arative  importis  and  the 
American  production,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  j6u  to  give  it  to 
this  committee.  We  are  suffering,  (^  course,  from  the  same  trouble 
you  are  with  respect  to  these  sdbedules  where  they  are  classed 
tofi^ether. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  was  to  the  Treasurv  Department,  but  we  find  it 
impossible  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  cloth-covered  buttons  that  came 
in  m  any  year,  because  they  are  all  in  an  unprovided  list,  which  come 
in  under  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Habbison.  There  is  only  one  class  of  buttons  that  comes  in 
under  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  silk  buttons,  and  then 
the  basket  clause. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Fifty  p^  cent. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  other  buttons  carry  specific  duties  with  ad 
valorems  running  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  says  for  the  unprovided 

Mr.  Harrtson.  Those  that  are  not  specifically  provided  for. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  what  we  call  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  kind  of  buttons  are  not  specially  mentioned. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  There  are  other  classes  of  buttons  coming  in 
under  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
buttons  that  come  in  under  the  basket  clause;  but  the  only  class 
tliat  carry  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  »ilk  buttons  and  the  basket 
clause. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huix.  What  is  the  labor  cost) 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  raided  entirely  by  the  class  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  notice  that  imports  under  this  basket  clause  seem 
to  be  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  What  is  your  labor  cost  for  the  entire  output  of  the 
buttons  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Sixty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  the  material  is  40  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  not  quite,  because  we  add  our  overhead  charges 
and  profits,  etc. 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Your  overhead  charges  are  not  included  in  your 
labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  export  any  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.    They  are  all  for  domestic  use. 

The  Chairman,  it  is  very  material  to  the  proposition  in  connec- 
tion with  your  button  question,  of  how  your  unports  compare  with 
American  production. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  question  in  our  case  is  entirely  one  of  import, 
because  you  can  see  from  the  act  back  to  1863  that  there  always  has 
been  a  lower  tariff  on  the  raw  material. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  questioning  about  that  matter.  I  think 
you  have  explained  the  case  very  clearly  about  your  buttons.  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  your  buttons  thrown  into  the  cloth  schedule  and 
make  you  pay  a  60  per  cent  rate  when  other  buttons  are  paying  a  10 
per  cent  rate.    I  think  you  make  that  clear. 

The  question  you  are  talking  about  as  to  the  50  per  cent  duty  on 
the  finished  product,  the  finished  button,  that  is  another  matter. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  60  per  cent  duty,  as  near  as  we  can  figure  it  out, 
is  about  the  difference  of  the  wages  between  Germany  and  Italy, 
Prance,  and  this  coimtry.     (See  letter  which  follows.) 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  their  labor  cost  is  half  as  much  as 
yours? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Just  about  half. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  only  need  a  25  per  cent  rate  to 
equal  the  difference  i  If  the  total  labor  was  60  per  cent,  and  the  labor 
there  costs  half  as  much  as  it  does  here,  a  30  per  cent  rate  would 
equalize  your  labor  cost  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  addition  to  that,  the  duty  he  pays  on  the  raw 
material  must  be  protected,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ten  per  cent,  and  besides  the  expense  of  carrying 
charges,  etc. ;  commissions  for  bringing  it  in,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Besides  the  10  per  cent  you  pay  on  your  raw 
material  when  you  come  in  here,  when  the  other  man  brings  the 
raw  material  in  nere  he  brings  it  in  mider  a  50  per  cent  rate,  and  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  is  assessed  just  as  a  finished  product.  It 
goes  into  the  finished  product,  so  it  has  increased  very  much  the 
production  of  yoiu*  raw  material.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  taken 
care  of. 

What  I  want  is  to  get  the  facts.  If  the  50  per  cent  rate  is  a  pro- 
hibitive rate  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  contend  for  it  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not.  The  importer  only  asks  for  40  per  cent — 
the  importers  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  wanted 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  They  wanted  40  per  cent  and  the  50 
p^r  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Rest  assured  they  want  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to 
bring  in  competition. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  of  the  other  importers  asked  for  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  find  out  about  your  matter  is  the 
amount  of  competition  you  have  got.  If  you  can  furnish  it  later,  in 
die  form  of  a  letter,  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  that  infor- 
mation. In  connection  witn  a  great  many  articles  we  can  get  that 
information  from  the  reports  ourselves;  but  on  these  buttons  they 
are  not  given  separately,  and  if  you  can  give  us  that  information  we 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Nbw  York,  N.  Y.,  February  S,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Ways  and  Means  CommUlu^  House  of  Representatives, 

WashxngUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  would  beg  of  you  to  be  permitted  to  change  his  testiinony 
in  connection  with  the  difference  of  wages  paid  in  thifl  country  and  other  foreign 
countries,  which  I  stated  was  50  per  cent.    In  fact,  it  is  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Would  kindly  refer  you  to  the  briefs  filed  by  the  other  button  manufacturen, 
namely,  ivonr,  who  give  the  reports  of  the  different  consuls  in  Germany.  France, 
Englsmd,  and  Italy,  which  will  confirm  the  above  statement  regarding  the  aifference 
in  wages  in  this  country. 

Trusting  you  will  grant  the  request,  beg  to  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Newsll-Putnah  Manutaotukeno  Co., 
C.  H.  Putnam. 
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SUGOESTIOV  OF  W.  A.  SCEKEIDES,  KEW  TORE,  V.  T. 

W.  Stubbbbro,  Schbll  A  Co., 

New  zork,  January  S^  191S, 
The  OomaTrBB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Houu  of  RepresentativeSf  WashingUmy  D,  C. 

Gxntlbmbn:  I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  426  of  the  present  tariff  be  chaiu^ed  as 
ioUowB:  Insert  after  the  word  ^^form"  the  words  ''or  cut  in  such  manner^'  and 
eliminate  the  words  ''and  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  any  one  dimension." 

This  suggested  change  is  simply  a  return  to  the  rate  in  the  Dingley  and  preceding 
tanfif  acts.  This  would  give  our  button  manufacturers  cheaper  and  better  raw  ma- 
terial and  at  the  same  time  give  the  Government  additional  revenue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  Schnbidbb. 

PAEAGBAPH  427. 

Buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  line-button  measure  being 
one-fortieth  of  one  Inoh,  namely:  Buttons  known  commercially  as  agate 
bnttims,  metal  trousers  buttons  (except  steel),  and  nickel  bar  buttons,  one- 
twelfth  of  one  cent  per  line  per  gross;  buttons  of  bonci  and  steel  trousers 
buttons,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  line  per  gross;  buttons  of  pearl  or  shell, 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  line  per  gross ;  buttons  of  horn,  vegetable  ivory, 
glass,  or  metal,  not  specially  provided  for  tn  this  section,  three-fourths  of  one 
cent  per  Une  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  articles  in 
this  paragraph,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  shoe  buttons  made  of  paper, 
board,  papier-mache,  pulp  or  other  similar  material,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  valued  at  not  exceeding  three  cents  per  gross,  one  cent  per 
gross;  snap  fasteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  thereof,  by  whatever  name  known, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  buttons  of  ^metal,  embossed  with  a  design, 
device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  buttons  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  collars  or  cuff  buttons  and  studs 
composed  wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  or  ivory,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  page  5223. 

BUTTONS. 

TESTIMOFT  OF  HEHBT  T.  HOTES. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Notes.  Mr.  (chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  leave  with  your  com- 
mittee some  little  exhibits  which  perhaps  will  make  our  industry  a 
little  more  clear  to  the  various  members  of  the  committee.  I  appear, 
(r.  Chairman,  for  the  German-American  Button  Co.,  of  Eochester. 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  I  find  here  in  Washing- 
ton 14  other  manufacturers  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  who,  unknown 
to  me,  have  come  here  and  who  are  on  your  list  for  hearing.  In  order 
to  save  the  time  of  your  honorable  body,  these  gentlemen  have  waived 
their  rights  of  appearing,  and  I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  subject,  if 
you  wiU  permit  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  call  over  the  names  of  these  other  gentle- 
men.   Do  you  appear  for  all  the  button  manufacturers } 

Mr.  Notes.  I  am  appearing  just  for  the  German-American  Button 
Co„  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Notes.  But  I  shall  try  to  cover  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you,  first.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  a  good  many  branches  to  the  button  business.    There  are 
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some  20  or  30  kinds  of  buttons  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
output  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  is  a  small  output  as  related  to  the 
whole.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  industry  and,  of  course,  it  is  im- 
portant to  us.  Vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  made  from  a  nut  found 
m  the  northern  part  of  South  America  and  in  Africa.  It  is  the  seed 
of  a  palm  tree.  It  is  a  good  deal  analogous  to  our  horse-chestout, 
but  when  grown  in  tropical  climates,  it  is  harder  and  more  durable. 
Vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  used  largely  on  men's  clothing — on  men's 
hign-grade  clothing.  They  are  novelties  and  are  sold  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  novelties,  and  for  the  styles  and  effects  which 
we  produce  in  vegetable  ivory  buttons.  Vegetable-ivorv  buttons, 
thus,  in  one  sense,  are  a  luxury,  because  the  cheap  outtons  on 
cheaper  clothing  are  made  of  composition,  bone,  rubber,  metal,  and 
other  materials. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  think  of  the  buttons  on  their  clothes  as  either 
bone  or  rubber;^  but  if  you  take  a  high-grade  suit  or  a  merchant-tail- 
ored suit,  you  will  find  uiey  are  made  of  vegetable  ivory  and  that  bone 
and  rubber  buttons  are  used  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  clothing.  I  can 
make  the  distinction  rather  clear,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  file  this 
exhibit  with  you.     These  are  composition  buttons  [exhibiting].     The 

E rices  are  stated  at  the  side.  These  buttons  of  the  German-Am^ican 
button  Co.  are  vegetable-ivory  buttons,  with  the  prices  stated  at  the 
side  [exhibiting].  I  think  it  wiU  be  evident  to  you  from  these  samples 
that  ivory  buttons  are,  to  a  large  extent,  ornamental  and  noveL 
Thus,  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  That  it  is  not  a  question 
of  cheap  buttons  in  any  measure  when  you  speak  of  ivory  buttons. 
All  of  the  manufacturers  of  vegetable-ivory  outtons  are  trying  to 
create  styles  and  novelties.  All  of  us  have  to  make  entirely  newunes 
of  goods  every  season;  every  six  months.  A  button  may  oe  worth  a 
doflar  to-day  and  only  40  or  50  cents  to-morrow.  We  have  to  make 
entirely  new  lines.  Tnat  is  the  nature  of  our  business.  We  are  trying 
to  get  business  from  those  people  who  want  novelties  and  effects  in 
buttons  and  who,  for  novelty  woolens  and  novelty  clothing,  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  that  they  have  to  pay  for  buttons  made  of  vegetable- 
ivory  nuts.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  some  arguments,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  and  the  first  one  would  be  this :  That  if  in  drafting  a  tariff  for 
revenue  it  is  justifiable  to  consider  American  labor,  we  have  a  very 
strong  case  to  present  to  you.  Our  ivory  nut  grows,  to  a  large  extent, 
wild.  The  cost  is  largely  in  the  cost  of  gathering  and  transportation. 
The  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one  important  element  m  connec- 
tion with  the  making  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons.  Shaking  of  our 
concern,  I  want  to  state  that  on  84  per  cent  of  our  business  the  labor 
averages  80^  per  cent  as  i^ainst  19^  per  cent  for  raw  material.  I  fur- 
ther wish  to  state  to  you,  and  I  will  elaborate  on  it  later,  that  wages 
paid  in  this  country  are  tnree  times  those  paid  in  Europe.  Therefore, 
if  you  do  consider  labor,  we  have  a  strong  case  to  present  to  you.  My 
second  point  would  be  this:  That  if  in  drafting  a  tariff  for  revenue  it  is 
justifiable  to  consider  the  protection  accorded  Lhe  consumer,  by  rea- 
son of  domestic  and  foreign  competition,  that  we  have  a  strong  case  to 
present  to  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  there  any  duty  on  these  nuts  ? 
Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir;  the  nuts  are  brought  in  free,  as  they  are  in  all 
countries  of  Europe.    Your  committee  has  received  to-day,  I '    *' 
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from  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  accountants,  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  profits  of  this  industry  for  the  past  three  years,  or 
rather,  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911.  Briefly  those  figures. 
coTerinff  90  per  cent  of  the  industry,  show  that  on  the  actual  capital 
investea  in  this  industry  for  three  years  of  time  the  industry  aver- 
aged 4.13  per  cent  per  annum;  that  the  industry  for  three  years  aver- 
aged on  its  sales  per  annum — ^its  average  sales — 3.59  per  cent.  The 
ngurea  for  two  years  are  not  as  good  as  tney  are  for  three.  For  the  last 
two  years  the  industry  has  averaged  on  actual  capital  invested  in  the 
business  2 .73  per  cent.  Now,  this  does  not  tell  all  tne  story,  gentlemen, 
because  during  those  three  years  three  or  four  concerns  have  failed, 
and  if  we  were  to  add  their  losses  the  percentage  would  be  less  than 
I  have  given  you.  I  ask  you  then,  gentlemen,  do  you  wonder  at  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  buttons  have  come  here  of  their  own 
accord  to  ask  of  you  a  hearing  ?  The  situation  with  them  is  vital,  as 
appears  from  the  figures  I  have  given  to  you.  We  have  never  had 
in  the  industry  any  agreements,  pools,  or  things  of  that  kind.  We 
have  not  even  an  association,  and  I  meet  for  the  first  time  here  in 
four  or  five  years  some  of  my  principal  competitors.  When  I  left  and 
came  here  Monday  I  did  not  expect  to  see  over  four  of  my  competitors 
in  business,  but  the  others  are  nere — some  14  or  15  of  them  are  here 
to-night. 

Mr.  EiTCHiN.  What  is  the  annual  output  of  the  whole  industry  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  only  to  say  this:  That  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  on  the  importation  of  nuts  to  the  extent  of 
8,000  tons,  the  business  amounted  to  a  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  According  to  the  census  figures  of  1905,  on  nuts  imported 
to  the  extent  of  9,800  tons,  the  business  was  $1,300,000.  The  unpor- 
tations  in  1912  amounted  to  11,500  tons.  Tne  census  of  1910  did 
not  distinguish  this  industry  as  apart  from  the  others  in  the  business. 
It  is  a  small  industry^  as  I  statea  in  the  beginning,  but  to  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  it  is  an  important  one.  I  have  emphasized 
to  you  that  we  have  no  combinations  of  any  kind  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  industry,  and  I  think  the  figures  of  profit  in  it  abundantly 
emphasize  that  fact.  I  also  want  to  state  to  you  that  forei^  com- 
petition has  been  constantly  increasing  under  this  tariff,  which  was 
adopted  in  1897.  It  is  to-day,  comparatively  speaking,  very  sub- 
stantial and  there  is  never  a  time  when  we  have  felt  it  more  than  we 
have  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  to  you  is  this:  That  if  ever  a  com- 
bination specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  has  justified  itself,  and  is 
justifiable  to-day,  it  is  the  present  combination  duty  on  vegetable 
ivory  buttons.    This  business  has  struggled  through  the  past  30 
years  to  get  a  foothold  in  America,    ft  was  utterly  ruined  from 
1883  to  1889 — ^utterly  wiped  out  by  the  tariff  of  that  time.    It  got  a 
precarious  footingunder  the  McBIinley  tariff  only  to  be  utterly  ruined 
again  under  the  Wilson  tariff  when  the  rate  of  duty  was  35  per  cent. 
Smce  1897  we  have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  established  in  this 
country- 
Mr.  r  ALMEB.  Who  are  your  principal  competitors  I 
Mr.  Notes.  You  mean  foreign  competitors? 
Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Notes.  May  I  refer  to  that  in  just  a  minute  t  I  am  coming  to 
it,  if  you  will  permit  me? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoYEs.  I  would  like  to*  claim  this,  gentlemen,  that  regarding 
the  present  duty,  from  the  public's  standpoint  it  has  proven  itseu 
almost  ideal,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  this 
duty.  When  the  duty  was  established  it  was  a  duty  of  about  75  or 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent,  according  to  the  records  of  your 
Department  of  Customs.  It  then  changed  from  79  per  cent  down  to 
71,  to  62,  to  54,  and  to  45.  For  the  last  fiscal  jeax  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  was  45  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent,  when  I 
teUyou  the  followmg  facts: 

The  duty,  in  part  specific — ^in  large  part  specific — ^has  remained 
constant.  The  raw  material  and  labor  have  gone  up.  Consequently 
the  ad  valorem  eauivalent  has  reduced  itself  until,  as  I  stated,  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  it  nas  been  equivalent  to  45  per  cent.  It  has  been  an 
ideal  duty,  therefore,  in  that  particular. 

Second.  The  importations  under  this  duty  have  increased,  and  are 
three  times  now  wnat  they  were  under  the  first  years  of  the  tariff. 

Third.  This  tariff  has  exceedingly  benefited  American  labor.  Our 
concern — and  although  a  young  man,  comparatively,  I  am  among 
the  oldest  now  in  the  business — our  concern  aid  start  m  business  along 
in  the  nineties.  We  have  our  labor  records  for  1896,  and  as  against 
the  year  1896  we  have  advanced  the  rate  of  wages  to  our  females  128 

Eer  cent;  we  have  advanced  the  rates  of  wages  to  our  men  87  per  cent. 
[y  fourth  claim  that  this  duty  has  proven  ideal  is  this:  That  the 
fmblic  has  benefited  by  reason  of  the  auty.^  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
rom  the  facts  that  I  am  going  to  ^ve  you  in  a  moment,  the  prices  of 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  no  higher  to-day  than  they  were  in  the 
year  1897.  Indeed,  some  items  are  shown  to  be  lower  than  the  prices 
prevailing  at  that  time.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  in  the  face  of  the 
lact  that  raw  material  is  about  300  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1897, 
and  labor  has  nearly  doubled.  I  do  claim,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  manu- 
facturer, that  we  have  made  progress  in  invention,  process  in  per- 
fecting methods,  and  the  pubuc  has  had  the  benefit  ot  itmourinous- 
try.  Our  duty,  therefore,  has  proven  ideal,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
four  reasons  that  I  have  submitted. 

Tins  duty  is  justified.  I  think  we  have^  to  present  to  your  honorable 
body  labor  statistics  comparing  wages  in  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  that  are  perhaps  unequaled  by  any  tiiat  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  you.  I  refer,  first,  to  the  labor  statistics  that  we  will 
submit  to  you  furnished  by  the  United  States  consuls  at  tibe  various 
points  where  this  industry  is  located  in  Europe.  We  have  their  re- 
ports, and  in  very  comprehensive  form.  They  have  been  conrpiled 
m  a  brief  which  we  wilV  file  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  us  to  do  so. 
Briefly,  on  basis  of  the  figures  furnished  us  by  the  American  consuls, 
the  foreign  wa^e  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  is  32^  per 
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far  as  I  know  them.  I  have  conferred  with  them;  I  have  made 
myeBtigation  as  to  wages  paid,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  you  on  my 
personal  knowledge  that  the  wages  paid  in  Germany  are  aoout  35  per 
cent  of  those  paid  here;  that  the  wages  paid  in  Austria  are  about  30 
per  cent;  and  m  Italy  25  per  cent.  Labor  is  the  one  important  item 
m  the  button  business,  and  it  is  yery  obyious  from  the  history  that 
the  button  business  of  the  world  has  followed  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Which  one  of  those  countries  is  makmg  the  cheaper 
product! 

Mr.  Notes.  You  see,  with  the  iyory  buttons,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
cheapness 

Mr.  Ejtghin.  The  cheaper  product,  I  sajr.  With  which  one  of 
those  countries  haye  you  tne  keener  competition  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  Italy  has  the  lowest  wages  and  the  most  efficient 
labor.    I  haye  tola  you  that  we  haye  presented  the  labor  statistics 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Since  you  haye  increased  your  labor  wage  about  100 
per  cent  you  are  turning  out  cheaper  product? 

Mr.  Notes.  We  are  selling  our  product  at  no  higher  prices,  and,  if 
anything,  lower,  by  reason  of  the  improyements  in  processes  and  in 
methods  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  gaye  you  the  figures  of  the  census,  Mr.  Underwood, 
80  far  as  we  haye  them.  I  furuier  haye  this  to  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  I  haye  written  statements  in  my  possession,  as  regards 
wages  in  the  foreign  countries,  which  I  belieye  are  absolutely  authen- 
tic. I  will  ask  me  priyilege  of  submitting  those  to  you,  without 
haying  them  appear  in  the  public  records.  Those  statements  are 
signed.  Your  reading  of  them  will  reyeal  my  reason  for  asking  that. 
I  belieye  they  will  justify  all  the  claims  I  haye  made  here  regarding 
thepercentage  of  labor  cost  in  these  foreim  countries. 

Tne  Chabeumlan.  I  will  say  this  to  you:  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  publish  a  brief  in  the  printed  hearings,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  ask  permission  to  publish  any  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  do  it  or  not,  as  you  please,  and 
what  you  submit  to  the  conamittee  will  be  treated  confidentially, 
unless  the  committee  determines  that  to  defend  its  case  it  has  got  to 
use  the  material. 

Mr.  Notes.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Cratrman.  And  if  you  submit  anything  to  the  committee, 
you  haye  got  to  recognize  that  we  haye  the  right  to  use  it,  if  we  wish  to. 

Mr.  Notes.  These  are  signed  statements  by  authorities  in  Europe, 
which  you  will  recognize  when  you  see  them.  It  would  embarrass 
me  to  naye  them  appear  in  the  pubhc  record. 

The  Chairman,   iou  will  haye  to  trust  that  to  oiu:  discretion. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes;  I  will  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  may  request  that  unless  we  nnd  it  necessary  to 
make  them  public,  we  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes. 

lifr.  Hammond.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  response  to  a  question 
by  the  chairman,  that  you  did  not  wish  your  brief  published  9 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  want  all  of  the  data  we  submit 
published. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  In  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  except  this  one  particular  matter — sonoe  foreign 
statements,  which  are  addressed  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  only  that  one  question.  And  even  without  those, 
gentlemen — they  simply  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  Anv^riean 
consuls,  and  the  accuracy  of  my  personal  statements. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understand,  but  did  you  state  in  aiiswer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  chairman,  that  you  did  not  want  your  brief  publjshea  f 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  no;  everything  we  submit  to  you  we  wish  pub- 
lished. I  also  wish  to  state  to  you  that  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  labor  has  the  foreigner  the  advantage  against  us,  but  he  also  has 
an  advantage  in  the  raw  material.  I  also  wish  to  state  to  you  that 
Uie  efficiency  of  labor  of  the  Italians  who  are  engaged  in  this  business 
is  very  high.  The  northern  Italians,  who  are  located  in  the  small 
towns  along  the  foothills  of  northern  Italy,  are  a  class  of  working 
people  more  like  Americans  than  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  efficiency  of  that  labor.  It  is  the  same 
class  of  labor  that  has  been  engaged  oyer  there  in  the  automobile 
industry,  and  has  developed  into  very  high  class  labor. 

Mr.  Kainet.  Do  they  come  over  here  and  work  in  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes;  we  have  Italians  in  our  factory.  The  northern 
Italians  very  seldom  come  to  this  country,  however,  as  you  perhaps 
know.  The  northern  Italians  stay  at  home  and  are  enga£;ed  in  manu- 
f acturinfi;.  I  want  to  state  to  you  gentlemen  that  a  change  in  the 
tariff  wm^  not,  in  any  way,  benefit  tne  consumer.  You  see,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  article  of  style,  that  is  sold  because  of  style  and  e£Fect, 
at  prices  that  are  apparent  from  the  exhibits,  of  five  to  ten  times  over 
the  price  of  the  oroinary  cheap  buttons — composition,  bone  and  but- 
tons of  tiiat  type.  Our  buttons  axe  bought  largely  for  the  effect  and 
novelty  on  novelty  clothing.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  those 
buttons  on  a  suit  of  clothes  is  very  trivial,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  figure  almost  any  change  that  would  result  in  the  cost  of  a  garment 
by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gross  and  a  great 
gross  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  A  gross  is  12  dozen.  A  great  gross  is  12  times  that — 
12  times  a  gross. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  A  man  in  here  this  morning  referred  to  the  duty 
on  a  great  gross 

Mr.  Notes  (interposing).  It  is  just  12  times  a  gross 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  I  figured  on  144  buttons,  and  he  was  figuring 
on  1,728? 

Mr.  Notes.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  And  he  said  if  the  duty  were  reduced  from  40  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  on  those  1,728  buttons,  that  the  consumer  of 
clothing  that  got  half  a  dozen  of  those  buttons  on  a  suit,  or  a  little 
dress  for  a  child,  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  differenee  in  the 
tariff,  and  it  would  be  about  3  miUs  on  a  suit  of  clothes  with  a  dozen 
buttons  on  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  should  think  just  about  that,  without  figuring  it 
accurately.    It  is  an  infinitesimal  amoimt. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  giving  it  to  me  correctly. 

Mr.  Hui.L.  Why  is  the  cost  of  material  greater  to  an  American 
manufacturer  than  to  those  in  Europe?  It  comes  from  the  same 
place  in  South  America,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes;  but  there  are  two  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  ivory-button  business  of  the 
worla.  In  Germany,  Austna,  and  especially  in  Italy,  they  manu- 
facture for  all  the  world — ^for  England,  for  Mexico,  for  China,  and  for 
aU  countries  of  the  world.  The  amount  they  handle  is  tremendously 
large  compared  with  what  we  do.  Furthermore,  the  gathering  and 
shipping  of  this  product  ^om  Ecuador  and  South  America  is  lumost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  they  have  constantly  held 
us  up  in  New  York  and  sometimes  literally  forced  us  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  compared  with  the  prices  that  they  were  obtaining  m  Hamburg 
at  the  given  moment.  In  fact,  frequently,  in  order  to  get  supplies, 
we  have  to  go  to  Hamburg  and  buy  them  and  have  them  come  over 
here. 

Mr.  Huix.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  supply  of  this  raw  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  seems  abundant  so  far. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  the^  not  make  alcohol  out  of  the  nuts  also  t 

Mr.  Notes.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  alcohol  out  of  the  waste, 
but  the  concern  that  attempted  to  do  it  failed  and  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Habbison.  They  make  oil  out  of  them,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Do  they  not  make  oil  out  of  palm  nuts  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Possibly,  but  not  out  of  these  nuts,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  export  any  ivory  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  air;  I  think,  under  the  circumstances  we  have, 
it  shows  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hammond.  None  are  exported  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  think  they  are  not  exported  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  figures  of  the 
customhouse  department  would  show.  I  would  not  spend  two 
minutes  in  an  enort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  have  been  engaged  for  20  years  in  making 
buttons? 

Mr.  Notes.  Approximately  that  time. 

Mr.  Habbison.  And  in  a  general  way,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  To  some  Uttle  extent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Have  you  been  present  in  the  room  here  for  the 
last  two  days  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  At  certain  periods. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  have  you  heard  the  various  importers  of 
buttons  testify  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Notes.  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Harrison,  have  you  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  have  be^a  very  much  struck  with  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  jou  on  the 
button  proposition,  their  judgment  being  that  the  duties  upon  all 
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kinds  of  buttons  ought  to  be  reduced  to  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
excepting  the  pearl  buttons,  which  they  thought  ought  to  be  kept 
at  the  present  rate  of  specific  duty,  which  is  about  64  per  cent,  if  I 
recollect  it;  and  these  statements  did  not  proceed  solely  from  manu- 
facturers, but  from  importers,  and  the  striking  part  of  it  was  that 
they  all  seemed  to  have  the  same  idea.  Have  you  any  explanation 
of  that  t 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  I  perhaps  can  offer  some,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Hasrison.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  it. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  manufacture  the  v^etable-ivory  buttons 
and  sell  to  jobbers ) 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  To  a  great  extent  the  tendency 
of  the  business  has  been  to  sell  more  and  more  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  largely  accomplished  that, 
and  as  regards  the  jobbers  who  have  testified  nere,  they  buy,  if  at  tdl, 
very  few  vegetable  ivory  buttons.  I  can  onlv  say  this,  of  course 
they  have  tds:en  offense  at  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  directly  to 
the  trade  instead  of  selling  through  their  hands. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words  they  are  jobbers  of  domestic  buttons 
when  they  can  get  hold  of  them,  as  well  as  importers  of  foreign 
buttons  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  true  that  the  other  kinds  of  button  manufac- 
turers excepting  the  pear]  buttons  are  also  selling  directly  to  retailers 
or  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  in  some  cases  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  do ; 
a  large  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  true  as  to  the  pearl-button  manufacturerB  that 
tbey  do  not  sell  to  the  consumers,  but  sell  to  jobbers  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  that  in  a  lai^e  measure  the  pearl  buttons  are 
sold  through  these  jobbers  who  have  testified  here  before  your 
committee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  that  their  market  for  buying  buttons  is  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  buttons? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  their  interests  under  those  circumstances  are  to 
increase  their  market  of  foreign  buttons  by  cutting  the  dutv  down  and 
hold  on  to  their  market  of  domestic  buttons  by  keeping  me  dut^*  up 
on  pearl  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  that  might  be  an  obvious  conclusion,  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  has  been  a  ver^r  great  mystery,  and  I  am  very 
glad  if  I  have  succeeded  in  explaining  it  away. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  sav,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as 
known  in  the  trade,  these  selfsame  jobbers  are  interested,  some  of 
them,  in  plants  manufacturing  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  the  last  of  these  gentlemen  who  appeared 
here  stated  they  were  not  themselves,  but  if  I  had  had  this  informa- 
tion at  the  time  they  were  on  the  stand  I  think  I  should  have  asked 
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Ihem  about  their  selling  agreements  with  the  pearl  button  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Paijmsb.  There  was  one  that  was. 

Mr.  Rainby.  In  other  words,  these  importers  of  buttons  control 
the  domestic  output  of  sweet  pearl  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Noois.  Of  the  ocean  pearl,  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  control  the  ocean  pearl  and  also  control  the 
domestic  pearl  ? 

Mr.  NoYES.  To  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  control  both  kinds  f 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  should  presume  they  did. 

Mr.  Hiu..  Have  you  read  the  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  dealing 
with  this  industry  t 

Mr.  NoYES.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  sir. 

I^fr.  Hlll.  Is  the  statement  in  there  correct,  that  ''  the  ivory  but- 
ton industry  is  confined  so  largely  to  the  group  of  establishments  at 
Schmolln  that  a  uniform  tariff  for  wages  has  been  introduced"  t 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  am  very  glad  you  raised  that  point. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  read  further: 

There  la  an  enonnous  consumption  of  buttons  by  the  glove  manu^tureis  in 
Saxony  and  in  central  Gennany.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  excessive  competi- 
tion and  very  low  prices  have  prevailed.  Recently  the  factories  producing  tneee 
■mall  buttons  have  united  in  a  s^dicate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  uniformity 
in  prices  and  equalizing  the  distribution. 

This  syndicate  is  organized  as  a  limited  joint-stock  company,  and  is  located  at 
Schmolln. 

The  Italian  industry  is  understood  to  be  more  important  than  the  German,  and, 
on  account  of  the  lower  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  Italy,  is  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
German  duty  and  still  undersell  the  German  manufacturers  in  many  lines. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  should  think  so.  I  should  like  to  say  that  these  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  ivory-button  business  in  Gennany  are  in  agree- 
ment and  accord,  all  of  them.  They  have  told  me  so.  I  have  visited 
them  and  they  admit  it. 

I  may  say,  "however,  that  the  industry  in  Germany  is  not  as  larg:e, 
relatively,  as  it  was.  The  wages  in  Germany  are  higher  than  in 
Austria.  So  that  10  or  15  years  ago  the  business  began  to  drift  from 
Germany  to  Austria.  Then,  too,  gentlemen,  years  ago  the  Italians 
took  up  this  business,  and  they  have  been  growing  very  rapidly.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  protective  tarin  in  Germany  most  of  the 
Italian  buttons— large  quantities  of  Italian  buttons  are  going  into 
Germany.  The  largest  manufacturer  in  Germany  told  me  this,  that 
he  recently  placed  an  order  for  about  175,000  cards  of  white  blanks 
with  the  Italians  so  that  he  could  bring  them  into  Germany,  color 
them  upi  and  finish  them.  He  said  it  was  cheaper  to  do*  that  tnan  to 
make  tne  goods  himself:  he  simply  had  to  do  the  coloring  and  finish- 
ing. So  you  see  the  industry  is  drifting  away  from  Germany.  That 
consular  report  refers  largely  to  the  industry  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly Schmolln,  which  is  the  center  of  the  button  business  in 
Germany.  AU  of  the  factories  in  Germany  are  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles  of  that  center. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  report  reads: 

On  account  of  the  lower  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  Italy,  Italy  is  in  position  to 
pay  the  German  duty  and  still  imdersell  the  German  manu^turers  in  many  lines. 
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Mr.  Notes.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  nave  eiven  you  evidence  to  this  effect,  that 
the  vegetable  ivory  industry,  altnough  small,  is  really  on  the  breaking 
point.  When  you  realize  we  made  on  our  capital  m  two  years  only 
2.73  per  cent,  I  think  you  will  be  convinced  of  that  fact.  Obviously, 
of  course,  we  have  sold  a  great  many  goods  under  cost.  That  con- 
dition would  not  be  true  unless  we  had  done  it.  By  reason  of  that 
fact  we  have,""  of  course,  held  down  importations  to  some  extent. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  to  you  is  this,  that  from  the  figures  I  have 
given  it  is  obvious  if  you  do  reduce  the  tariff  on  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons even  to  a  slight  degree,  that  you  will  swamp  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

If  I  felt  it  was  possible  to  come  before  you  with  a  plea  for  a  higher 
duty,  if  I  felt  the  mandates  from  the  people  who  had  placed  in  power 
the  Democratic  party  permitted  you  to  consider  an  increase  in  the 
duty,  I  believe  I  coula  furnish  you  facts  that  would  warrant  us  in 
askmg  it.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so.  I  only  sav  this,  that  under  the 
present  situation  if  you  endeavor  to  increase  the  importations  even 
to  the  slightest  amount,  5  or  10  per  cent,  you  will  surely  and  inevit- 
ably bring  in  not  that  amount,  but  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  idl 
the  buttons  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  presented  figures  showing  the  importa- 
tions of  buttons  1 

Mr.  Notes.  Only  so  far  as  your  records  will  show  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  You  see  we  have  not  the  fibres  of  importations. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  imports  last  year  were  $98,674. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  horn  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Notes.  Let  me  make  this  point,  that  the  $98,000  paid  in  duty, 
when  brought  into  this  country,  amoimted  to.  say,  $143,000,  if  I  am 
correct.  Mind  you,  however,  that  we  are  selling  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  and  merchant  tailor,  conse- 
auently  our  volume  of  price,  as  regards  the  price  at  which  they  bring 
[lem  in,  translating  that  importation  of  $143,000  into  the  equivalent, 
and  by  that  I  mean  selling  them  direct  to  the  trade,  you  probably 
have  $250,000  as  against  our  volume  of  business  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Notes.  That  is  a  fair  point,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  t 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Included  in  that  volume  of  yoiur  business,  however, 
is  the  volume  of  raw  materials  which  are  imported  free? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes.  sir;  as  the  raw  materials  are  in  these  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Wnat  proportion  of  this  $1,314,000  production  repre- 
sents raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  could  not  answer.  I  gave  you  my  figures  for  84 
per  cent  of  our  business;  labor  80^  per  cent  against  raw  material  19^ 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  notice,  too,  these  imports,  that  the  import  price  is 
steadily  increasing,  which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  is  going  down.    What  is  the  reason  for  tnat  t 
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Mr.  Notes.  The  fact  that  raw  material  is  coming  in  free,  is  300 

?)r  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1897,  which  I  gave  jou  in  the  beginning, 
ou  see  that  accounts  for  the  fact. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  notice  the  exports  amount  to  $740,000  on  buttons. 
Yfiukt  kind  of  buttons  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  ate  about  20  or  30  different 
kinds  of  buttons  made  in  this  country.  There  is  the  mussel  shell 
found  out  in  the  western  rivers,  ocean  pearl,  cloth,  brass,  metal, 
horn,  bone,  celluloid,  wood,  papier-mftche,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  What  are  tne  majority  of  these  buttons  that  we 
export? 

Mr.  Notes.  Not  having  made  any  effort  to  obtain  any  foreign 
business,  realizing  we  could  not,  against  the  labor  conditions  con- 
fnmting  lis,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  KiTcmN.  You  coula  not  tell  us  what  kind  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  value  of  these  buttons  is  well  established  t 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  a  business,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  business 
of  style. 

Mt.  Hull.  I  understand  it  is  based  upon  style,  whatever  that 
may  be,  but  the  value  is  well  established  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  mean.  Relatively,  yes; 
they  have  a  range-- — 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  You  would  recognize  the  value  upon  these 
buttons  anywhere  * 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  make  that  point,  if  I  may,  in  just  a 
moment.  I  was  going  to  say,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
points  I  have  to  make,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  in  closing. 

Gentlemen,  we  come  before  you  asking  that  the  present  duty  be 
maintained,  and  we  want  to  lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
we  need  in  this  industry  a  specific  duty.  The  present  duty  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  line  per  gross.  A  line  is  one-fortieth  of  an  inch. 
A  button  is  measured  by  its  diameter.  That  is,  a  coat  button  is  30 
line,  thirty-fortieths  of  an  inch  in  size;  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  A 
vest  button  is  a  24-line  button,  a  sleeve  button  a  20-line  button. 
For  this  reason,  obviously,  the  smaller  the  button  the  lower  the  price; 
therefore  the  specific  actually  gives  the  specific  amount  according  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  sizes. 

Our  business,  as  I  have  emphasized  to  you,  is  one  of  styles  and 
novelties.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the  buttons  is  not  so  much 
due  to  this  kind  or  the  other  kind  as  it  is  due  to  the  variations  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturinjg  and  selling  of  any  one  given  button. 

The  Rochester  Button  Co.  has  submitted  to  you  a  card  which  I 
wish  you  would  look  upon  for  a  moment.  I  refer  to  the  larger  card. 
I  think  to  your  eyes — those  of  a  layman — it  will  be  apparent  at 
once  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguisn  between 
the  value  of  those  goods.  I  will  say  tnis  to  you,  that  if  that  sample 
card  were  submitted  to  a  button  manufacturer  without  prices 
attached,  without  any  knowledge  as  to  who  had  made  the  goods  6t  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  their  manufacture  and  sale,  it 
would  be  very  difficult 'for  a  manufacturer  to  determine  the  value  of 
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those  goods.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  true,  we  submit  that  an  apprdser 
can  not  and  never  could  pass  judgment  on  the  relative  vaaies  of 
those  goods.  We  submit  tnat  exhibit  to  you,  and  we  b^  to  submit 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Rochester  Button  Co.  a  brief  containing  rea- 
sons for  a  specific  duty.  This  brief  contains  27  different  reasons 
why  we  need  a  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  that  i^iall  be  in 

Saft  specific.    I  beUeve  that  with  this  e^bit  and  this  brief  we  will 
emonstrate  to  you  fully  the  need  of  a  specific  duty,  at  least  in  parti 
upon  our  products. 

We  ask,  as  I  stated  before,  that  the  present  duty  be  peimitted  to 
remain. 

I  want  to  ask  one  more  favor,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  the 
time  of  your  committee—^ — 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  What  is  the  ad  valorem  on  vegetaUe 
ivory  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  would  the  total  ad  valorem  be  on  the  average 
or  the  $1.35  button? 

Mr.  Notes.  The  total  ad  valorem  equivalent?  I  think  it  is  true 
that  vou  can  not  directly  translate  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  to 
an  ad.  valorem  equivalent.  The  last  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  show 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  o£  this  duty  was  only  45  per  cent.  It  has 
come  down  79  per  cent,  71  per  cent,  64  per  cent,  54  per  cent,  down 
to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  equivalent  would  be  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Under  the  statement  of  the  cost  per  unit  that  is  given 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Notes.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  Une. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Would  that  hold  good  on  this  $1.35  button? 

Mr.  Notes.  Those  are  our  prices  to  the  clothing  trade  to  which 
we  are  selling  these  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  the  foreign  price — would  45  per  cent  on  that 
kind  of  button  be  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  should  assume  that  on  the  average.  Of  course, 
these  goods  might  have  come  in  at  even  a  less  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way — 45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Notes.  So  far  as  the  figures  of  the  Government  go,  tne  last  3 

? rears  show  64  per  cent,  54  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent.  It  is  hardly 
air  to  take  any  particular  year  as  an  absolute  guide. 

I  want  to  ask  this  further  favor.  These  other  manufacturers  who 
have  appeared  here  and  who  have  not  spoken,  four  or  five  of  them 
have  asked  me  to  submit  to  you  their  briefs,  and  we  will  leave  them 
with  you^  and  we  would  appreciate  such  coiwtesy  as  you  could  extend 
to  them  m  the  matter  of  these  briefs. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  them  in  and  they  will  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  wanted  to  ask  one  question  concerning  this  method  of 
measuring  by  line.    When  was  this  invented  ? 
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Mr.  Notes.  Way  before  I  have  any  knowledge.  I  have  been  in 
the  industry  for  jears.  You  see  the  business  was  first  followed  in 
England,  and  drifted  to  Germany,  and  then  to  Austria  and  Italy. 
It  probably  started  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  based  entirely  on  the  width  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  On  the  diameter  of  the  button. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  does  not  relate  to  dimensions  in  other  respects ) 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Nor  to  its  finish  or  style  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  the  diameter  of  the  button. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  I  have  these  fibres  about 
right— and  while  you  were  talking  I  figured  it  up  ?  On  this  button, 
which  you  quote  as  $1.35,  you  state  your  labor  cost  is  80  per  cent 
and  the  material  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Your  labor  cost  on  that  $1.35  button  would  be 
$1.08,  and  material  27  cents,  total  $1.35. 

Mr.  Notes.  Without  figuring  profit,  of  course.  We  have  a  profit 
on  that  button. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  Notes.  If  we  assume  that  the  cost  was  the  figure  stated  there. 
There  is  some  profit  attached  to  that  button,  of  course. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  For  the  sake  of  demonstrating. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes;  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  We  will  say  that  that  is  your  cost. 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Assuming  that  the  foreigner  paid  as  much  for  his 
raw  material  as  you  do,  27  cents  of  the  $1.35,  his  average  labor  cost 
being  about  45  per  cent,  his  labor  cost  would  be  36  cents.  Now, 
adding  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  that,  makes  a  total  of  69.2 
cents.  Then  that  button  would  cost  him  $1.02  as  against  $1.35  to 
you  under  the  existing  law,  figuring  it  at  50  per  cent,  so  that  you  are 
at  a  disadvantage  to-day,  if  my  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  can  state  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  we  are  having 
serious  trouble  in  competition  wim  the  foreigner.  I  can  affirm  that 
to  you.  We  are  being  undersold  in  a  great  many  instances.  I  could 
name  one  of  the  largest  clothing  houses  in  the  countrv  that  we  can 
not  sell  because  thev  are  buying  of  the  foreigner.  They  offered  us 
three  big  orders  in  the  last  six  months  at  prices  so  far  below  my  cost 
that  I  could  not  take  the  orders.  I  could  not  do  it.  We  are  suffer- 
ing severely  to-day  from  competition. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Tte  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  and  asked 
for  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  buttons,  as  Mr.  Harrison  has  said,  are  import- 
ers. Nobody  else  lias  asked  for  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  imported  but- 
tons but  the  importer,  and  I  can  see  from  your  explanation  why  they 
are  asking  for  a  low  rate  of  duty,  so  that  they  may  get  more  importea 
buttons. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  should  think  that  was  obvious. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  suppose  although  the  foreign  button  is  cheaper,  the 
fact  that  the  trade  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  matter  of  style  affords 
jou  some  protection  ? 
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Mr.  Notes.  If  we  could  keep  in  business,  if  we  are  not  wiped  out, 
if  our  profits  will  let  us  keep  in  business,  it  is  probable,  because  style 
will  alwa^  sell  some  buttons.  The  only  trouble  is  we  are  really  at 
the  brealang  point  where  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  only  earned 
2.73  per  cent.    You  will  realize  the  situation  is  critical. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  makes  the  stylet  Who  sets  the  fashions! 
Do  vou  follow  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  want  to  say  we  do.  Every  one 
in  the  business  is  trying  to  create  style.  We  are  largely  controlled 
by  the  weaves  in  cloth.  We  go  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  and 
have  endeavored  to  get  little  pieces  of  cloth  from  them  long  in  advance 
before  they  sold  them  to  the  clothing  merchant.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  foreign  cloths  abroad,  ^d  we  have  always  tried  to  ^et 
thom  so  that  we  can  go  back  and  get  the  styles  and  the  particular 
effect  that  will  be  suitable  to  these  novelty  goods  which  go  into  high- 
priced  clothing. 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  that  is  bound  to  constitute  some  protection  to 
you  so  you  can  stand  foreign  competition  better  or  easier  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Only  this.  I  will  state  that  the  foreigners  of  course 
have  this  very  decided  advanti^e  of  us.  Clotli^  and  styles  orie;inate 
to  a  large  extent  in  Europe,  and  they  get  the  styles  over  tiiere  Before 
we  do,  and  sometimes  before  they  come  to  this  country.  They  have 
a  real  advantage  in  that  against  us,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  ability  in  designing  as  well,  so  that  I  have 
no  real  advantage.  They  can  operate  under  the  same  conditions  as 
we  do,  and  to  the  same  extent  in  their  favor,  because  they  get  the 
cloths  and  colors  before  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  wiU  be  all. 

The  briefs  submitted  by  Mr.  Noyes  are  as  follows: 

Bbikf  of  United  Button  Go. — Vbobtablb-Ivort  Buttons. 

COMMITTBX  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Bouse  of  Repruentativet,  WasMngUm,  D.  C. 

We  respectfuUy  request  vour  honorable  committee  to  maintain  the  present  tariff 
on  vegetaole-iyory  buttons  (par.  427,  tari£f  of  1909,  Schedule  N),  which  is  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  per  line  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  Uie  following  reasons: 

PBOFIT  on  actual  CAPrrAL  INVESTED. 

During  the  three  years  of  1909,  1910,  and  1911  in  manufacturing  and  marketing 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  in  this  country  the  manufacturers  made  a  profit  on  actual 
capital  invested  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

competition. 

Domestic  competition,  which  has  been  very  keen,  is  responsible  for  this  unfortunate 
condition.  The  present  tariff  gave  us  a  fair  share  of  the  American  market,  but  com- 
petition here  prevented  the  getting  of  the  full  benefits  the  tariff  could  have  conferred 
upon  the  manufacturers. 

WAOB8  IN  BUBOPB  AND  HERB. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  vegetable-ivory  button-producing 
countries  of  Europe,  namely,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  with  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country: 
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England. 

Qet- 

many, 

60-hour 

week. 

Italy, 

60-hour 

week. 

Austria, 

60-bour 

week. 

Average. 

United 

States, 

64-hour 

week. 

S3. 75 
8.75 
7.50 

$4.32 
5.76 
5.76 
3.60 
2.88 

0) 
3.36 
7.20 
7.20 

14.40 
9.60 
5.76 

15.00 

.75 

7.20 

$2.70 
3.60 
3.60 
2.25 
1.80 

(«) 
2.10 
4.50 
4.50 
9.00 
6.00 
3.60 
10.00 
.60 
4.50 

$3.60 
4.80 
4.80 
3.00 
2.40 

(») 
2.80 
6.00 
6.00 
12.00 
8.00 
4.80 
9.00 
.60 
6.00 

$3.59 
5.73 
5.41 
2.95 
2.36 

$10.00 

Sawren 

18.00 

Tniners 

16.50 

Stock  sorters 

$.00 

Button  sorters 

9.00 

Garden 

1.50-2.00 

9.00 

DriUera 

2.75 
5.90 
6.1f2 

11.97 
8.40 
4.79 

11.62 

.67 

5.68 

PoUshera. 

14.00 

Tool  sharDfiK^rs 

10.00 
12.50 
10.00 

5.00 

12.50 

.75 

5.00 

18.00 

'  oronm 

27.60 

Toolnwkers 

27.50 

Sbippine  clerks 

14.00 

Dnrg 

45.00 

Geoeral  help,  boys  and  girls 

6.00 

Bookkeepers 

20.00 

78.74 

242.50 

1  six-tenths  cent  per  gross, 
s  Three-eighths  cent  per  gross. 


*  Ono-half  cent  per  gross. 
«  Four  cents  per  gross. 


European  wages  average  32|  per  cent  of  American  wages. 

In  the  above  table  foreign  money  is  oonverted:  £1— $5, 1  mark—  25  cents,  1  krone—  20  cents,  1  lira—  20  cents. 

From  Bir.  Thomas  H.  Norton,  American  consul  at  Ghemitz,  under  date  of  July  12, 
1911.  we  have  the  following  as  to  labor  paid  in  Germany.  This  differs  sliehtly  from 
the  ng:ure8  we  have  obtained,  but  does  not  affect  the  general  result  materialiy,  except 
that  It  makes  the  difference  between  foreign  wages  and  wages  paid  here  slightly 
greater  than  our  calculation: 

"The  female  operatives  upon  shaping  machines  earn,  by  piecework,  according  to 
their  intelligence  and  deftness,  from  10  to  15  marks  ($2.30  to  $3.62  per  week). 

"Other  females  operatives  attending  the  automatic  machines  are  paid  weekly  wages 
of  10  to  12  marks  (^.30  to  $2.86).  Each  one  tends  usually  eight  machines,  and  some- 
times more.    Overseers  attend  to  the  changing  of  the  cutting  tools. 

"Shaders,  almost  invariably  women,  are  paid  sometimes  by  the  piece,  sometimes 
by  the  day.    The  weekly  wages  range  from  $2.38  to  $3.62. 

''Most  of  the  other  operations  are  performed  by  male  operatives.  In  most  cases 
their  weekly  wages  ran^  from  20  to  25  marks  ($4.76  to  $5.95). 

"Nut  sawyers,  who  simply  saw  each  nut  into  two  halves,  are  paid  by  the  weight 
of  the  nuts  sawed.    Their  wages  average  from  20  to  25  marks  per  week  ($4.76  to  $5.95). 

"Sawyers,  who  cut  out  blanks  for  the  shaping  machines,  earn  weekly  from  25  to 
30  marks  ($5.95  to  $7.14).    Some  earn  as  much  as  35  marks  ($8.33). 

"Turners  earn  from  $4.76  to  $5.95,  some  reaching  $7.14. 

"Colorers  earn  $5.95  to  $7.14.    The  more  skilled  earn  $9.52. 

"Color  sprayers  are  paid  by  piecework.  The  weekly  wage  is  usually  $4.76  to  $5.95, 
occasionally  $7.14. 

"General  help  is  paid  by  the  week.  Males  earn  $3.57  to  $4.76;  females,  $2.38  to 
$3.69." 

HIGHBR  COST  OF  LABOR,   RAW  MATERIAL,   AND  EXPENSE. 

Our  best  information  is  that  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  (averaging 
but  32J  per  cent  of  what  we  pay),  raw  material  there  costs  them  approximately  10 
per  cent  less,  and  their  expense  of  doing  business  is  about  one-half  of  our  expense. 


PROTECTION  NEEDED. 


Our  experience  for  the  three  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  shows  that  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction, made  up  of  labor,  raw  materials,  and  expense  exceeds  the  average  of  Europe 
by  67  per  cent,  and  this  is  without  considering  any  profit  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 


ITALY  THE  GREATEST  MENACE. 


Inasmuch  as  Italian  waj^  are  the  lowest  paid  in  Europe^  much  below  the  average 
above  referred   to,  notwithstanding  the  German  protective  tariff  vegetable-ivory 
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» 

buttons  manufactured  in  Italy  find  a  ready  sale  in  Germany.    Mr.  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
consul  general  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  writes  May  1,  1911: 

''The  Italian  industry  is  understood  to  be  more  important  than  the  one  in  this 
country,  and  on  account  of  the  lower  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  Italy  is  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  German  duty  (45  marks  per  100  kilograms— $10.71  per  220  pounds)  and 
still  undersell  the  German  manufacturers  in  many  lines.'* 

SELLINQ  PRICES   HERE   AND   EUROPE. 

[Infonnation  from  Church  Howe,  consul,  Manchester,  England,  May  31, 1911.] 

Best  quality  coat^  vest,  and  overcoat  vegetable  ivory  buttons — English  make. 


Lines. 

Grades— 

t 

1 

JO.'^O 
.46 
.63 
.73 
.08 
1.34 

.28 
.55 

Black. 
.26 
.47 
.67 
.91 
1.34 
1.64 

0.0. 

2.07 
2.43 

2 

3 

22 

10.33 

.49 

.76 

.76 

1.03 

SO.  40 

26 

30 

.79 

36 

.83 

40 

1.34 

45 

22 

German  make. 

.34 
.65 

MotOed. 
.30 
.51 
.71 
.95 
1.46 
1.70 

O.O. 

2.43 
3.16 

.36 

30 - 

.60 

22 

French  make. 

30 

36 

40 

45 

50 -- - --- 

22 

Tronsert  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  English  make,  t  gravies. 

27 - 

15.06 

15.58 

4.30 

Prices  here. 


22 
20 

do 

36 
40 
45 
22 
30 
22 
30 
86 
40 
45 
50 
22 
27, 


SO.  50 

.60 

.75 

1.40 

1.75 

2.75 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.75 

1.40 

1.75 

2.75 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 


128.00 


SO.  70 

.80 

.05 

1.60 

2.20 


.TO 

.95 

.60 

.85 

1.60 

1.95 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 


> 30.90 


SO.  85 


1.20 
2.45 
2.75 


.SO 
1.15 


>9.30 


1 90  per  cent  more. 


>  98  per  cent  more. 


*  114  per  cent  more. 
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SELLING  PRICES  HERE  AND  EUROPE — Continued. 

Beit  quality  coat,  vest,  and  overcoat  vegetable  ivory  buttons — English  make — Continued. 

(Information  from  Robert  P.  Skinner,  consul  general,  Hamburg,  Germany,  May  1, 1911.] 


Lines. 

Grades— 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23  and  24 v 

10.35 

.66 

.95 

1.23 

1.78 

2.32 

$0.47 
.83 
1.19 
1.54 
2.14 
2.85 

10.66 
.99 
1.42 
1.00 
2.85 
4.04 

10.85 
1.07 
1.66 
2.14 
2.85 
4.76 

$1.07 

30 

1.30 

36 

1.90 

40 

2.61 

44  and  45 

4.16 

fiO 

7.29 

9.02 

11.86 

13.33 

11.04 

Prices  here. 


23  and  24 

» 

36 

40 

44  and  45 
50 


$0.00 

$0.80 

$1.00 

$1.15 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.00 

2.35 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

4.76 

5.25 

4.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

I  11.90 

«14.t>5 

«  19.00 

*  21. 15 

$1.25 
1.75 
3.00 
4.00 
6.00 


•16.00 


[Information  from  Augustus  £^.  Ingram,  con.sul,  Bradford,  England,  Mar.  16, 1911.] 


Lines. 

Vegetable 

ivory 
trousers 
buttons. 

Vegetable 

ivorv  coat 

and  vest 

buttons, 

black  and 

plain  colors, 

polished 

and  dull 

finish. 

Vegetable 

ivory  coat 

and  vest 

buttons, 

black  and 

plain  colors. 

sandblasted 

centers  or 

rims. 

22 

Per  g.  g. 

n.  19 

2.92 

27 

20 

$0.22 
.28 
.36 

$0.26 

24 , ' 

.82 

30 ::::;:;:::::: : :.. 

.42 

32 ' 

.46 

34 

.52 

» 

.60 

5.11 

.80 

2.58 

Prices  here. 


22 

$4.00 
5.00 

27 

20 

$0.40 
.60 
.70 

$0.40 

24 

.50 

30 

.70 

32 

.90 

34l 

1.10 

38 

1.30 

•9.00 

M.60 

•4.90 

1 63  per  cent  more. 
'  62  per  cent  more. 


s  GO  per  cent  more. 
*  59  per  cent  more. 


*  46  per  cent  more. 

*  76  per  cent  more. 


'  86  per  cent  more. 
*  90  per  cent  more. 
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SELLING  PRiOBS  HERB  AND  EUROPE— Continued. 

Best  quality  coat,  vest,  and  overcoat  vegetable  ivory  Imttons — English  make — Continued. 
[Information  from  John  L.  Griffiths,  Consul  General,  London,  England,  Apr.  28, 1911.] 


Lines. 

Vege- 

table- 
ivory 
trousers 
buttons. 

Coat 
and 
vest 
deep 
edge. 

Cheap- 
est 
grade. 

22 

2.92 

27 

22 

to.  21 
.90 
.38 
.52 
.85 
L22 

"^"" 

26 

30 

86 

40 

45 

22 

10.17 

30 

.33 

5.35 

3.48 

.49 

Prices  here. 


Prices  here  over  Europe. 


22 

S4.00 
5.00 

27 

22 

..i5 

.70 

1.30 

1.80 

2.80 

26 

30 

36 

40 

45 

22 

SO.  40 

30 

.60 

^  9.00 

•7.60 

U.00 

Lots. 

Percent 

63 

62 

60 

59 

45 

76 

86 

00 

70 

118 

104^ 

90 

08 

114 

6 

• 

378 

6 

372 

6 

300 

6 

354 

6 

235 

2 

152 

3 

258 

6 

640 

2 

140 

6 

708 

2 

209 

16 

1,440 

15 

1,470 

6 

684 

87 

«84 

7,290 

*  70  per  cent  more. 


•  118  per  cent  more. 


3 104^  per  cent  more. 


'Average. 


Our  selling  prices  averaj^c  84  jxr  cent  over  European,  with  but  a  profit  to  us  of  leas 
than  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

CAN   NOT  UVE   WITHOUT  ADEQUATE   PROTECTION. 

It  ifl  quite  evident  that  with  any  reduction  below  the  present  tariff  rate  the  manu- 
facturers can  not  continue  in  business  but  will  be  forced  out  aa  they  were  in  the  two 
periods  1884  to  1889  and  in  1893  to  1897  under  the  Wilson  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  unless  they  reduce  wages  low  enough  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe — taking  into  account  the  tariff  rate  finally  deciaed  upon. 
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A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  IMPERATIVE. 


The  opinion  among  the  manufacturers  that  a  specific  tariff  is  absolutely  imperative 
and  should  be  maintained  on  this  class  of  merchandise  is  unanimous;  otherwise  under- 
valuations can  not  be  prevented — and  this  dif&culty  has  presented  itself  with  every 
ad  valorem  tariff  we  have  ever  had,  as  far  as  it  related  to  vegetable  ivory  buttons. 

The  present  duty  obviously  can  not  be  translated  into  an  equivalent  of  ad  valorem 
and  \a  not  equal  to  any  given  ad  valorem  percentage. 


INCREASED  COST  SINCE  1887. 

Since  1897  when  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  the  cost  of  ivory  nuts  has  increased 
from  2  cents  to  6  cents  per  poimd,  and  labor  has  nearly  doubled,  yet  the  selling  price 
to  the  consumer  has  not  been  increased. 

!  TIOETABLB    lYORT    BUTTONS    NOT    ON    CHEAPEST    CLOTHING    AND    THEREFORE    IN    A 

I  MEASURE  A  LUXURY. 

i  V^etable  ivory  buttons  are  not  used  upon  the  cheapest  grades  of  clothing,  but  only 

upon  the  better  grades.    Upon  the  cheapest  grades  are  used  mostly  ho^,  Bone,  com- 
I        position,  and  metal,  which  are  used  in  very  large  quantities. 

EUROPE  HAS  ADVANTAGE  ON  RAW  MATERIAL 

While  it  is  true  that  ivory  nuts  come  into  the  country  free  of  duty  as  they  also  go 
into  Europe  free  (and  we  earnestly  hope  they  will  contmue  to  be  permitted  to  come 
here  free  as  lone  as  they  go  into  Europe  free),  yet  Hamburg  is  the  ivory  nut  market  of 
the  world  and  largely  controls  the  gathering  and  shipping  of  nuts  in  South  America 
to  our  diaadvantaj^,  and  furthermore  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  supplies  the  Italian 
manufacturers  with  about  5,000  to  6,000  tons  yearly  of  nuts  at  about  one-third  the 
prices  we  have  to  pay  for  South  American  nuts,  thus  giving  the  Italian  manufacturer 
a  tremendous  advantage. 

DATA  OPEN  FOR  YOUR  INSPECTION. 

Our  books,  the  data  for  all  of  the  above  figures  and  any  records  that  we  have  in  sub- 
stantiation oif  the  above  or  relating  thereto,  are  open  for  the  examination,  at  our  New 
York  office,  by  any  expert  you  may  designate  for  that  purpose. 

NO  MONOPOLY  OR  AGREEMENT  THAT  REGULATES  PRICES. 

We  are  pleading  for  a  chance  to  live.  Without  adequate  consideration  we  can  not — 
and  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  country.  We  have  no  monopoly, 
agreement,  or  anything  else  that  controls  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Open,  free,  ana 
unrestricted  competition  alone  regulates  the  selling  price.  From  the  information  we 
have  given  you,  you  can  see  that  we  have  made  no  extortionate  profits.  On  the  con- 
trary, domestic  competition  has  made  the  result  for  the  three  years  mentioned  deplor- 
able, but  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  that  any  legiti- 
fliate  industry  wDl  not  be  injured  and  that  better  conditions  vnll  exist,  and  if  we  have 
a  favorable  tariff  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  will  not  be  disappointed. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  BUTTONS  OUR  PRODUCT. 

We  are  writing  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  alone  and  not  metal,  pearl,  composition, 
nibber,  glass,  agate,  or  any  other  kind  that  may  be  under  Schedule  N— con(Utions  of 
which  may  be  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  in  this  industry  that  we  represent. 
Very  truly,  youis, 

United  Button  Co., 
WiLUAM  A.  Porter,  PruiderU, 
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United  Button  Co., 
New  York,  January  18^  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives y  Waskingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  rate  on  the  importation 
of  buttons  made  from  vegetable  ivory  (par.  427^  tariff  of  1909,  Schedule  N)  will  be 
considered  by  your  committee  about  the  29th  mstant,  and  we  respectfully  inquire 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  change  the  existing  tariff  rate;  because 
if  it  is  not  we  do  not  desire  to  take  up  your  time  in  listening  to  arguments  as  to  why 
that  rate  should  continue  to  be  maintained. 

Vegetable  ivory  buttous  are  manufactured  from  ivory  nuts  produced  by  the  tagua 
palm  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Panama,  South  America,  and  come  in  duty  free,  and 
the  industry  is  absolutely  dependent  for  existence  upon  a  protective  tariff.  Without 
such  a  tariff  it  could  not  exist,  because  the  very  low  cost  of  labor  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  enables  those  countries  to  produce  ivory  buttons  at  such  a  price  that  we  could 
not  compete  with  the  high  labor  cost  we  have  to  pay  in  this  country. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  monopoly  in  the  ivory  button  industry  in 
this  country,  and  there  never  was.  The  tariff  simply  ^ives  manufacturers  the  American 
market  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  domestic  competition  now  and  always  has  reflated 
the  selling  price  to  the  consumer,  with  the  result  that  that  domestic  competition  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  make  even  a  fair  proBt  on  their  output. 

If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  en tirely  or  was  reduced  materially  from  the  present  ached 
ule,  it  would  without  question  result  in  the  admission  of  foreign-made  buttons  and 
would  drive  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  business,  and  the  people  now  employed 
in  this  industry  would  seek  emplo3rment  elsewhere  and  become  competitors  in  ouer 
lines  of  employment  to  sustain  themselves.  The  American  standard  of  living  unques- 
tionably demands  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  is  paid  abroad,  and  the  only  way  we  could 
compete  with  the  button  makers  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  without  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  tariff,  would  be  by  reducing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  Dutton 
maker  to  that  of  the  German,  Austrian,  or  Italian,  to  attempt  which  would  result  in 
industrial  upheaval  and  chaotic  conditions  the  danger  of  which  ^ould  be  hard  to 
forecast. 

The  public  has  not  suffered  ore  iota  as  the  result  of  any  monopoly,  combination, 
agreement,  or  imderstanding  that  has  increased  to  price  to  the  consumer,  and  as  that 
price  to  the  consumer  has  been  regulated  absolutely  by  domestic  competition,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  no  action  in  regard  to  the  tariff  rate  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
will  be  taken  that  will  be  injurious  to  an  industry  that  is  only  surviving  by  strictest 
attention  and  the  greatest  economy  in  all  matters  relating  thereto,  and  that  can  not 
possibly  exist  under  any  more  adverse  circumstances  than  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  specific  duty,  or  at  least  partially  so,  as  at  present,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  pricing  tnis  class  of  goods  or  getting  at  the  proper  valuation.  It 
will  be  practically  impossible  for  customnouse  officials  to  put  a  proper  valuation  upon 
goods  imported,  no  matter  how  efficient  they  may  be  for  their  business  in  general, 
and  without  a  epecific  duty  undervaluation  will  be  made  as  formerly  under  a  purely 
ad  valorem  tariff. 

Whether  we  differ  or  agree  as  to  tlie  theories  of  the  working  of  the  tariff,  if  we  refer 
to  the  past  history  of  this  industry  and  get  at  the  facts  as  they  have  transpin  d  it 
will  become  evident  that  under  the  low  tariff  of  1885  the  industry  was  praetirally 

gut  out  of  business,  so  that  by  1887  the  majority  of  the  factories  closed  up  or  failecu 
onditions  following  this  were  such  that  a  gre  at  many  of  tlie  employee  s  of  this  induFtrj' 
and  their  families  were  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  verge  of  starvation — seiking 
employment  in  other  industries  at  any  wag(  s  they  could  obtain  in  order  to  eke  out 
an  existence.  After  the  year  1889  there  was  somewhat  of  a  revival,  but  the  low 
tariff,  again  adopted  in  1893  to  1897  (35  per  cent  ad  valorem),  practically  ended  the 
existence  of  the  manufacturers,  including  those  few  who  had  survived  the  previous 
depression  of  1885  to  1889.  These  facts  are  easily  corroborated  in  the  history  of  the 
business  and  it  seems  to  us  should  have  due  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
question . 

We  have  not  had  time  to  obtain  and  compile  reliable  information  sa  to  the  different 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  subject  is  very  much 
complicated  and  it  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  get  up  a  statement  that 
would  be  clear  and  conclusive.  Our  best  information  is  that  we  pay  from  200  per 
cent  to  325  per  cent  (the  latter  in  Italy)  more  than  is  paid  in  Europe,  depending 
upon  locality  and  the  class  of  buttons  produced. 
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We  do  know,  however,  that  under  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  in  1893  to  1897 
the  industry  was  absolutely  destroyed  ana  that  under  the  present  tariff  we  have  a 
living  chance,  although  about  $100,000  worth  of  buttons  were  imported  last  year, 
showmg  that  the  present  tariff  is  very  near  the  danger  point. 

We  will  endeavor  within  a  few  days  to  transmit  to  you  information  as  to  the  total 
capital  invested  in  the  vegetable  ivory  button  business,  the  net  sales  and  the  net 
profit  or  loss  during  the  three  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911;  and  we  say  to  you  in  all  frank- 
ness that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our  books  gone  over  by  any  expert  you  may 
name  in  order  that  you  may  have  any  information  you  require  to  arrive  at  a  result 
that  shall  be  just  to  this  industry  and  allow  it  to  live  and  continue  to  employ  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  childiren  at  wages  they  can  live  on  upon  l^e  basis  of  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Hearing  Gov.  Wilson  on  various  occasions,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  no  industry 
doing  business  upon  legitimate  lines  would  be  injured,  and  fully  relying  upon  his 
BtatementB  we  confidently  expect  that  conditions  will  not  be  made  any  harder  for 
us  than  they  now  are. 

Very  truly,  yours,  United  Button  Co.^ 

W.  A.  PoRTBB,  President. 

The  witness  at  a  later  date  filed  the  following  documents: 

Gbrman-Amebigan  Button  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  F.,  February  t6,  191S, 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Ropeb, 

Washingtony  D.  C 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Kofeb:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  authoritative  statements  regarding 
wages  in  Europe  paid  by  vegetable  ivory  button  factories  there  located,  \diich  I 
left  with  you  last  week. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  presented  to  you  a  perfect  case  against  change  in  our  duty. 
We  have  proven  that,  first,  labor  is  of  more  importance  relatively  in  our  industry  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  in  this  countrjr;  second,  we  face  the  cheapest  labor  in  Europe, 
with  wages  25  per  cent  of  ours;  third,  importations  are  very  substantial,  and  three  time  s 
what  they  were  during  first  years  of  present  tariff;  fourui,  through  excessive  compe- 
tition, foreign  and  domestic,  the  industry  is  on  the  very  "breakmg  point,"  2.73  per 
cent  profit  per  annum  for  past  two  years  on  actual  capital  invested. 

We  have  also  proven  much  more,  and  I  can  not  conceive  how  a  member  of  your 
oonunittee  can  suggest  reducing  our  duty.  I  am,  however,  writing  you  this  letter 
because  when  I  spoke  to  you  last  week  you  did  not  see  why  we  needed  a  specific 
duty  more  than  any  other  mdustry. 

Will  you  not  do  me  the  very  great  favor  to  read  over  the  brief  herewith  inclosed? 
(See  brief  of  Rochester  Button  Co.) 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  given  you  therein  27  reasons  for  a  "combination  specific" 
duty  on  ivory  buttons  which  can  not  be  answered. 

We  want,  moreover,  to  deny  that  any  one  can  absolutely  translate  specific  duties 
into  ad  valorem  equivalents,  and  the  least  undervaluation  now  will  truly  "swamp  " 
our  industry. 

Assuming,  however,  that  your  committee  is  absolutely  opposed  to  specific  duties, 
you  can  still  give  us  what  we  want.  Our  present  duty  is  in  two  parts,  (a)  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross,  and  (6)  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Now,  then,  the  ** specific "  portion  is  not  a  straight  specific  like  so  much  per  pound. 
It  is  in  a  real  way  "ad  valorem  "  in  its  nature.  To  the  extent  that  price  is  regulated 
by  size,  to  that  extent  the  present  specific  of  three-fourths  cent  per  line  per  groa?  is 
levied  on  the  value  of  the  various  sizes,  and  to  this  extent  it  differs  from  any  other 
"specific."  Oiur  "specific"  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  between  a  straight  specinc  and 
ao  ad  valorem  for  this  reason. 

Since  our  public  hearing  we  have  not  called  on  a  single  Democratic  member  of 
yoiur  committee,  and  I  do  therefore  beg  to  urge  you  strongly  to  help  us  to  secure  for 
our  industry  the  present  duty  which  we  have  just  as  it  is. 

Very  truly,  yourSi  Hsnbt  T.  Notes. 
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BEIEFS  SUBMITTED  BY  IVORY  BUTTON  XAIHJFACTUSEBS. 

Rochester  Button  Co. — Vboetablb  Ivory  Buttons. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreserUativa, 

Gentlemen:  We  exceedingly  desire  that  the  present  tariff  on  vegetable  ivory 
buttons,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  line  per  gross  specific  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  be  maintained.  We  manufacture  ivory  buttons  which  are  used  on  the 
better  grades  of  clothing.  On  the  cheaper  clothing  are  used  buttons  made  from  hotHy 
bone,  composition,  and  metal. 

In  this  brief  we  shall  confine  our  arguments  to  that  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  most 
important  subject  in  connection  therewith,  the  retention  of  a  specific  duty. 

exhibit. 

We  desire  to  submit  for  your  inspection  and  guidance  an  exhibit  of  ivory  buttons, 
which  shows  a  wide  range  of  prices  at  which  these  various  styles  are  being  marketed 
this  season. 

You  will  easily  observe  that  to  your  own  eyes  (those  of  a  layman)  there  b  not  suf- 
ficient difference  in  the  appearance  to  warrant  the  wide  dinerence  in  prices.  We 
beg  to  state  that  if  these  prices  were  not  attached  to  the  card  and  the  card  was  pre- 
sented to  a  manufacturer  of  buttons,  he  would  find  it  difficult,  without  knowing  the 
tacts  and  conditions  controlling,  to  accurately  determine  their  real  value.  We  cfesire 
to  bring  this  matter  conspicuously  before  vou  for  the  reason  that  these  are  the  actual 
prices  at  which  the  five  manu^turers  wno  produced  these  goods  are  selling  them. 
These  prices,  moreover,  are  based  strictlv  on  the  cost  of  manukcturin^  and  selling. 
The  dinerence  in  prices  is  not  at  all  one  of  profit,  but  is  due  to  the  "conditions  "  under 
which  these  goods  are  manufactured  and  sold. 

We  therefore  feel  that  if  an  expert  button  manufacturer  finds  it  difficult  to  properly 
appraise  apparently  similar  buttons,  that  a  public  appraiser  would  find  it  utterly 
impossible. 

Therefore,  to  prevent  undervaluation  and  similar  abuses,  with  their  consequent 
injury  to  both  tne  Government  and  manufacturers,  it  is  in  our  opinion  absolutely 
essential  that  the  present  specific  duty  be  retained. 

other  reasons  for  a  specific  duty. 

1.  The  difference  in  value  between  the  various  kinds  of  ivory  buttons  made  is  reallv 
small.  The  big  difference  is  between  the  various  goods  made  in  the  same  kind, 
depending  on  conditions,  many  of  which  can  not  be  known  to  the  appraiser. 

2.  A  specific  dutjr  gives  us  knowledge  and  assurance  that  a  certain  ciefinite  amount 
of  duty  has  been  paid  on  a  button  of  a  given  class.  An  ad  valorem  leaves  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  duty  has  been  paid  or  only  half  of  it  paid. 
This  is  demoralizing  and  very  harmful  to  the  American  manu^turer.  It  does  not 
necessarily  increase  importations.  It  probably  lowers  them,  because  it  leads  the 
American  manufacturer  in  his  demoralization  to  do  foolish  things.  A  specific,  benefits 
manufacturer,  consumer,  and  laborer.    It  means  a  steady  market. 

3.  The  value  of  an  ivory  button  in  a  given  class,  such  as  '^pressed  blacks,"  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dependent  on  the  expense  of  tools,  equipment,  etc.,  made  necessary 
in  getting  out  that  particular  "style.  An  appmiser  can  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing this  expense  on  one  style  as  against  another. 

4.  The  value  is  also  very  largely  dependent  on  the  total  quantity  produced  of  a 
given  "novelty"  or  "style."    No  single  invoice  will  reveal  this  to  an  appraiser. 

5.  Our  business  is  a  business  of  novelties  and  styles,  all  "luxuries."  The  styles 
change  absolutely  every  six  months.  A  button  to-day  worth  $1  per  gross  may  be 
worth  to-morrow  40  or  50  cents  per  gross.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  to  sell 
their  "out  of  style  "  goods  at  50  per  cent  or  more  below  manufacturinj^  cost.  An  ivory 
button  is  a  very  small  article,  usually  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  mch  in  diameter. 
Among  other  things,  a  slight  difference  in  the  contour  of  the  face  may  make  the  button 
either  "in  style"  or  "out  of  style."  This  is  literally  and  absolutely  true.  No  ap- 
praiser can  ever  be  able  to  follow  the  "styles"  in  ivory  buttons  and  intelligently  deter- 
mine values. 

6.  A  middleman  in  Europe  can  obviously  buy  goods  "out  of  style"  there  and  per- 
haps, unknown  to  himself,  at,  say,  one-half  of  the  manufacturing  cost.    He  may  offer 
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Qkem  for  import  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  a  real  profit  to  himself  and  yet  do  us  a 
serious  injustice.  Incidentally,  "out  of  style"  buttons  in  Europe  go  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  middleman.    Our  only  protection  lies  in  a  duty  at  least  in  part  specific, 

7.  The  value  of  ivory  buttons  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  "color  effects'* 
produced  on  the  buttons,  the  suitability  of  9ie  "effect"  to  the  prevailing  weaves  of 
cloth,  etc.  How  an  appraiser  could  ever  be  trained  to  use  judgment  on  this  matter 
is  beyond  us. 

8.  Obviously,  the  value  of  an  ivory  button  depends  on  its  color  being  just  right  for 
the  "novelty  shades  of  woolens  beinp:  sold  at  a  given  moment.  Ivory  buttons  have 
a  market  laigely  because  these  "novelty  "  shades  can  be  made  in  ivory  buttons.  Can 
appraisers  be  supposed  to  keep  posted  on  the  subject  of  prevailing  shades? 

9.  Europe,  in  many  cases,  sets  styles  in  cloths  and  in  shades.  It  takes,  however, 
time  for  these  styles  to  travel  from  Europe  here.  Ivory  buttons  are  produced  to  suit 
certain  cloths  and  in  the  prevailing  shades.  Now,  then,  it  frequency  happens  that 
by  the  time  certain  styles  and  shades  in  cloths  reach  this  country,  the  buttons  made 
therefor  in  Europe  are  "out  of  style"  in  Europe,  but  strictly  "in  style"  in  America. 
Their  value  in  Europe  is  low.  Their  cost  to  a  dealer  would  be  low.  He  could  thuB 
honestly  bring  them  into  this  country  under  an  ad  valorem  at  a  price  below  possible 
competition.    It  don't  take  many  goods  to  "break"  a  market. 

10.  The  value  of  an  ivory  button,  an  article  of  "style,**  is  dependent,  to  an  extent, 
on  the  cost  involved  in  the  desijgn  aiid  development  of  that  given  button.  The  tiade 
will  pay  therefor,  but  no  appraiser  is  able  to  establish  the  amount  of  such  value. 

11.  An  exclusive  ad  valorem  duty  in  connection  with  the  business  like  ours,  where 
goods  go  out  of  style  so  quickly  and  where  they  lose  their  value  to  such  a  laige  extent, 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  forei^  manufacturers  to  use  our  market  as  a  dumping 
ground  and  seriously  disturb  conditions  in  this  country. 

12.  Assuming  that  it  were  possible  to  appraise  ivory  buttons  on  the  basis  of  intrinsic 
value,  which  we  seriously  question,  we  still  afi^rm  that  you  can  not  appraise  the  value 
of  "style.** 

13.  The  value  of  an  ivory  button  is  dependent,  to  an  extent,  on  the  Quality  of  raw 
material  from  which  it  is  made.  Raw-material  prices  to-day  vary  accoraing  to  grades 
from  2  centB  per  pound  to  6  cents  per  pound,  r^o  appraiser  on  earth  can  determine 
the  quality  and  kmd  of  raw  material  used  in  a  given  outton. 

14.  Above  all,  we  want  to  emphasize  to  you  tiiat  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  in 
cost  between  one  ivory  button  and  another  is  in  the  particular  shade  produced  on  the 
button.  In  making  certain  shades  we  frequently  have  to  throw  out  30  and  even  40 
gross  out  of  every  100  as  imperfect,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  color.  Another  shade  in 
the  same  desij^,  made  in  iaentically  the  same  manner,  the  only  difference  being  the 
shade,  may  give  98  poea  perfect  out  of  a  hundred.  No  appraisers  will  ever  be  able  to 
give  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  relative  values  of  given  shades,  yet  this  very 
difference  is  well  understood  and  recognized  by  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of 
ivory  buttons. 

15.  New  shades  are  continuously  being  produced  in  cloths.  It  requires  much 
experimenting  to  secure  these  shades  in  ivory  buttons.  The  time  of  expensive  labor 
is  given  to  this  and  much  material  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  experimentation.  The 
manufacturers  make  the  consumers  pay  for  this  cost  when  they  buy  these  shades. 
No  appraiser^  however,  could  ever  begin  to  estimate  such  cost.  He  would  probably 
not  know  of  its  existence. 

16.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  skill  of  dyers  in  various  plants,  and  dyers 
are  paid  from  $10  to  |60  per  week,  involving  differences  in  cost.  The  product  of  cer- 
tain dyers  is  worth  on  the  market  more  than  others.  This  can  not  be  apparent  to  an 
appraiser. 

17.  Chie  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  button  business  is  the  fact  of  certain  goods 
"fading  color**  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  to  wear.  Goods  made  under  more 
expensive  processes  and  conditions  are  much  better  in  this  particular  than  others. 
They  cost  more  and  are  worth  more.  We  defy  an  appraiser  from  mere  examination, 
and  witliout  a  full,  intimate  knowledge  of  these  couditions,  to  properly  value  such 
eoods.  Even  the  best  informed  buyers  can  not  tell  the  value  in  this  particular,  except 
from  wear.    They  can,  however,  buy  so  as  to  be  guaranteed  results. 

18.  Many  "effects**  produced  in  ivory  buttons  are  obtained  by  dyeing  buttons, 
not  once  but  two  and  three  different  times.  We  affirm  that  this  frequently  increases 
Ae  total  cost  10, 15,  and  25  per  cent.  Even  the  best  buyers  can  not  tell  how  the  effects 
are  produced;  they  are  buying  for  effect  and  for  style.  There  is  not  a  single  appraiser 
in  tne  employ  of  the  Government  that  can  determine  in  connection  with  ivory  Duttons 
this  element  of  cost  and  value.     Even  manufacturers  themselves  ran  not,  in  many 
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instancefi,  tell  hoT^  other  manufacturers  have  produced  certain  effects  or  even  esti- 
mate the  extra  cost  involved. 

19.  Effects  are  produced  in  many  other  ways  than  by  dyeing.  Sometimes  by 
double  and  triple  pressing  and  by  many  other  various  methods,  involving  expenses 
that  make,  not  infreauenuy,  one  button  of  the  same  general  kind  cost  perhaps  aouble 
the  other — although  ooth  are  made  from  the  same  nut.  This  is  positively  true,  and 
yet  no  appraiser  could  be  expected  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  ot 
ability  to  discriminate. 

20.  One  of  the  chief  differences  in  the  cost,  as  between  ivory  buttons,  is  the  case 
with  which  they  are  shaded  and  inspected  before  being  boxed.  Our  material  is 
imperfect.  At  the  last  final  step  we  always  have  to  shade  and  throw  out  a  certain 
percentage.  Assume  the  same  shade,  the  same  grade  of  raw  material,  the  same  finish, 
etc.  One  manufacturer  may  throw  out  1  per  cent  and  another  20  per  cent.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  making  certain  styles  and  certain  colors  we  shade  or  throw 
out  not  only  20  per  cent,  but  30  per  cent  and  even  40  per  cent.  Please  figiure  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  as  between  buttons  that  ''go  through ''  and  are  sold  in  the  one  case  as  against 
the  other.  No  appraiser  could  be  expected  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  given 
goods  have  been  "shaded." 

21.  The  necessity  of  confining  patterns  to  a  buyer  curtails  the  possibility  of  selling 
it  to  the  general  public  and  restricts  its  sale  to  the  requirements  of  that  buyer  alone. 
This  is  an  element  of  cost  an  appraiser  can  not  estimate. 

22.  Under  conditions  appertaining  to  our  business  and  imderstood  by  those  in  the 
business,  when  large  buttons  are  in  great  demand  the  waste  involved  in  our  processes 
increases  the  cost  of  the  coat  and  vest  sizes.  No  appraiser  would  be  likely  to  Imow 
this. 

23.  One  bi^  point  is  that  for  the  reasons  set  forth  an  exclusive  ad  valorem  duty 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  middleman  to  bring  goods  into  this  country,  honestly 
perhaps,  at  figures  entirely  at  variance  with  actual  manufacturing  costs;  it  would  place 
a  tremendous  incentive  on  foreign  manufacturers  not  to  tell  the  "whole"  truth,  and, 
above  all,  the  Government  appraisers  would  be  hopelessly  unable  to  protect  us. 

24.  The  same  variation  in  prices  of  goods  made  abroad  prevails  there  as  here.  All 
based  on  the  ''conditions"  attending  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  goods.  It  is 
not  necessarily  so  much  a  question  oi  difference  in  kind,  but  difference  in  conditions, 
etc.,  as  set  forth  bv  us.    You  will  find  by  reports  from  our  American  consuls  that 

§  rices  for  the  same  kinds  vary  abroad  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  con- 
itions  which  we  have  emphasized,  but  how  can  any  appraiser  know  them?  Frankly, 
is  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  is  handling  buttons  made  under  these  more  expensive 
conditions,  and  who  is  anxious  for  business,  going  to  represent  the  cost  or  value  of 
his  goods  at  the  real  cost  or  at  his  "average"  cost?  And  yet,  if  we  have  to  compete 
with  him  under  an  ad  valorem,  he  can  easily  escape  part  of  the  duty.  Under  a  spe- 
cific we  at  least  know  just  "where  we  are  at." 

25.  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  actual  duty  would  become  tmcertain  and  sub- 
ject the  American  manufacturer  to  the  uncertainties  and  fluctuations  of  the  foreign 
market.  We  would  also  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  foreign  coimtry  which  is  at  the  par- 
ticular time  the  most  depressed. 

26.  The  difficulties  confronting  us  as  to  the  values  and  costs  of  v^;etable-ivory 
buttons  obtain  just  as  much  abroad  as  in  this  country.  This  is  evidenc^  by  a  quo- 
tation from  a  letter  written  by  the  American  consul  at  Odessa,  Russia,  under  date  of 
Mav  3,  1811,  wherein  he  states: 

"As  regards  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  many  grades  and  claasee  of  but- 
tons, they  are  so  complicated  that  to  one  outside  the  business  they  are  bewildering. 
Apparently  similar  buttons  are  often  very  dissimilar  in  price." 

27.  Foreign  governments  have  recognized  the  peculiar  conditions  connected  with 
vegetable  ivory  buttons,  and  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  haye 
established  specific  duties  against  ivory  buttons  and  not  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  that  we  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  the  fair  determination  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  in  the  case  of  ivory  buttons  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  impoesible,  process. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  convinced  you  of  the  need  of  a  specific  duty.    We 
earnestly  ask  you  to  leave  the  duty  on  buttons  as  it  is. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Rochester  Button  Co. 
Nelson  Saob,  Oeneral  Managgr, 
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Brief  Submittbd  by  Senega  Button  Co.,  Poughkeepsib,  N.  Y« 

To  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  vegetable  ivory  button  industry  has  a  pathetic  history.  It  secured  a  sli^t 
foothold  in  this  countryr  in  the  seventies,  but  was  largely  wiped  out  of  existence  during 
the  period  of  1884  to  1889.  Under  the  McKinley  tiu'iff  the  industry  again  got  a  alight 
foothold,  only  to  be  ruined  by  the  Wilson  tariff.  In  1897  we  once  more  established, 
and  we  now  face  with  great  fear  the  mere  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  present  duty. 

All  the  above  has  been  so  because  labor  is  such  a  tremendous  percentage  of  our  cost. 
An  industry  where  labor  and  salaries  is  75  per  cent  as  against  raw  material  25  per  cent 
is  absolutely  in  need  of  consideration  as  against  foreign  labor.  Twice,  by  not  ade- 
quately recognizing  this  isuct,  changes  in  the  tariff  have  ruined  the  industiy. 

Since  the  early  history  of  this  business  in  the  sixties,  we  do  not  know  of  one  single 
man  who  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons.  Indeed  we  can  put 
this  much  stronger;  we  know  of  only  one  man  engaged  m  the  business  who  eventually 
got  out  of  it  witn — let  us  say,  a  dollar. 

All  this  simply  tells  you  that  the  business  has  been  a  competitive  one.    The  con 
sumer  has  benefited  ana  the  American  workman  has  been  paid  American  wages. 

The  American  industry  has  always,  at  all  periods,  been  controlled  by  foreign  com- 
petition as  it  is  to-day.  We  submit  you  below  figures  taken  from  your  Government 
records. 

Foreign  Competition  in  Vegetable   Ivort  Buttons  under  Present  Tariff. 

Importations  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  by  years. 


Year. 


UN  (first  year  under  Dingley  tariff) 
UBS  to  1909  (first  4  years,  average) . . 

ino. 

1911 

1»12. 


Value. 


S30,158.36 
43,862.00 
86,284.50 
99,005.75 
98,674.00 


Value,  ad- 
ding auty 
collected. 


$52,770.17 
77,317.79 
139,931.50 
152,845.75 
143,418.00 


V^etable  ivory  buttons  are  made  from  vegetable  ivory  nuts  The  nuts  are  entered 
free  &om  duty.  The  production  of  buttons  is  of  course  related  to  the  importations 
of  nuts. 

Importation  of  ivory  nuU.— -1900,  8,036  tons;  1905,  9,844  tons;  1912,  11,538  tons. 

The  census  of  1900  and  1905  gave  the  number  of  gross  of  ivory  buttons  produced 
and  also  the  value  thereof  for  each  period,  but  the  census  of  1910  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  buttons  as  a  whole  and  gave  no  data  as  to  the  vegetable  ivory  button  industry. 

Value  of  ivory  buttons  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Year. 


1900 

1905 

Estimated  on  1913  basis,  1905  figures 


Value. 


11,144,677 
1,305,766 
1,530,000 


Tons  of 
nuts  im- 
ported. 


Tana. 
8,036 
9,844 
11,538 


Ivory  buttons  made  in  this  country  are  in  large  measure  sold  to  consumers  direct. 
Hence  importations  should  be  figured  in  part  at  price  to  consumer.  The  importations 
for  1912  were  in  value  1143,418  as  above.  Add  to  this,  say,  40  per  cent  to  put  same  on 
aparity  with  American  production  as  sold  and  we  have  tne  value  oi  imports  as 
1200,785.  or  about  13  per  cent  of  the  American  production  as  estimated  above. 

The  aoove,  however,  tells  you  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  story. 

The  importations  are  not  greater  because  we  have  been  constantly  threatened  by 
the  increaang  foreign  importations,  as  shown  by  your  records,  and  bave  made  prices 
to  meet  the  foreigners  even  at  loss  to  ourselves. 
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Let  U8  state  this  more  strongly.  The  importations  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
would  probably  have  been  two  or  three  times  greater  than  they  are,  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  sold  such  laige  quantities  at  figiu'es  way  below  cost.  The  retumB 
on  the  industry  indicate  this  to  you.  Our  books  and  records  will  absolutely  prove 
the  fact  to  you. 

Furthermore,  wherever  you  find  any  industry  under  such  extreme  competitive  con- 
ditions as  ours  you  know  that  many  goods  are  sold  below  cost  for  volume,  and,  obvi- 
ously, goods  sold  at  such  low  figures  take  the  place  of  goods  that  would  come  in  from 
Europe  made  by  cheap  labor. 

It  IS  obvious  to  you  from  the  foregoing  that  we  do  not  and  can  not  export  any  ivory 
buttonjB. 

We  contend  that  it  woxild  be  eminently  unfair  to  reduce  the  tariff  rate  on  our  product 
when  we  are  continually  striving  to  better  the  conditions  under  which  our  employees 
work  and  to  diorten  the  hours  of  labor.  From  October  1,  1912,  the  working  hours  of 
women,  girls,  and  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  were  reduced  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  54  hours  per  week.  These  hours  granted  now  by  us  to  both  men  and  women  serve 
to  increase  our  costs. 

The  ivory-button  factories  in  this  country  work  54  hours  per  week.  Our  foreign 
competitors  work  60  hours  per  week. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  very  sharp  competition  in  the  ivory-button  industry, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  failures  in  the  past  few  years. 

Gentlemen,  we  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  let  us  alone. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Sbneca  Button  Co., 

J,  C.  Denney,  Secrttary. 

Brief  SuBMrrrsD  by  M.  Turkeltaub  &  Son,  New  York-  City. 

We  come  before  you  as  importers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers  of  buttons.  We  import 
and  job  between  two  and  three  times  as  many  buttons  as  we  manufacture. 

We  refer  to  Schedule  N,  paragraph  427,  dealing  with  veeetable-ivory  buttons. 
In  order  that  you  may  determine  tne  proper  duty  on  yegetaole  ivory  buttouB,  we 
present  the  following  facts  for  your  consiaeration : 

Vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  used  on  the  better  grades  of  clothing;  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  clothing  there  are  used  composition  buttons,  metal  buttons,  and  homoid 
buttons. 

No  matter  how  low  the  price  of  buttons  may  be,  the  consumption  will  not  increase, 
owin^  to  the  fact  tiiat  buttons  are  manufacturers*  supplies  and  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing will  not  consume  any  more  than  they  require  to  sew  on  the  clothing  that  they  manu- 
facture. 

The  present  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  owing  to  the  very  keen  competition  that 
exists,  IS  very  little — about  2  cents  per  gross  on  tne  average.  We  know  this  from  the 
manufacturing  end  of  our  business,  and  under  these  conditions  manufacturers  can 
hardly  make  a  living  profit. 

We  suggest  that  you  allow  the  present  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  to  remain,  as  it 
is  hard  even  for  an  expert  to  determine  tne  exact  value  of  a  voge table-ivory  button, 
which  is  made  in  different  qualities — various  goods  looking  alike,  but  costing  much 
more  to  produce.  For  instance,  a  90-cent  button  can  very  easily  be  brought  in  as  a 
50-cent  button,  and  an  appraiser  can  not  distinguish  between  them. 

If  the  present  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  shall  be  reduced,  it  is  our  humble 
opinion  that  under  conditions  new  prevailing  the  industry  in  this  country  will  be 
ruined.  The  consumer  will  not  profit  one  penny,  as  the  individual  cost  to  a  person  is 
comparatively  little,  but  a  few  cents  on  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  foreign  truste  in  the 
ivory-button  Dusiness  of  Europe  will  be  enriched. 

In  1884  to  1889  and  in  1893  to  1897,  when  the  tariff  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  was 
reduced,  it  practically  put  every  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods  out  of  business. 

Under  the  present  tariff  European  manufacturers  can  successfully  compete  with 
American  manufacturers  even  to  a  larger  extent  than  the^r  do.  Were  the  tariff  changed, 
however,  even  slightlv,  it  would  allow  them  to  sell  certain  kinds  that  they  can  not  now 
sell.  This  additional  incentive  will  lead  them  to  make  efforts  that  they  are  not  now 
making. 

Manufacturing  is  but  a  part  of  our  business,  and  were  the  tariff  reduced  it  would  not 
affect  us  as  much  as  it  would  were  we  manufacturers  exclusively.  If  a  change  in  the 
tariff  is  made,  we  could  dismantle  our  plant  and  buy  our  goods  exclusively  indifferent 
centers  of  Europe,  especially  Italy,  wnere  the  proportion  of  labor  is  so  much  leas  than 
it  18  in  the  United  States;  and  we  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  remain  in  the  buainesi 
and  sell  our  merchandise  at  a  profit  by  successfully  imderselling  American  manu&o- 
tuiers  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons. 
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We  also  wish  to  state  that  one  of  our  prime  motives  for  submitting  this  brief  for  your 
ooDsideratioii  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  petitioned  by  many  of  our  employees  in  the 
manufacturing  end  of  our  business,  who  have  gone  through  the  previous  tariff  diange  on 
vegetable-ivory  buttons,  and  know  the  haraships  they  woula  have  to  endure  should 
CoDfress  decidfe  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  they  therefore  join  with  me  in  asking  you  to 
let  the  present  duty  remain  as  it  is  and  allow  the  industry  in  this  country  to  live. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  TXJBKELTAUB    &  SON, 

By  Nathan  Turkeltaub. 

Statement  by  Consolidated  Button  Co. 

Consolidated  Button  Co., 

January  SO,  19  IS. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Commtitee  op  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  We  contend  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons  should  not  be  changed,  and  we  have  no  fear, 
being  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  govern  this  industry,  that  your  committee  will 
recommend  any  alteration  in  the  rates  now  existing.  The  reason  for  our  confidence  in 
this  opinion  is  that  your  committee  are  endeavonng  to  revise  the  tariff  on  a  basis  of 
equity  and  justice  to  all  interested  therein. 

The  present  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  a  Democratic  revision,  there- 
fore, die  Democratic  Fartv,  through  its  leaders,  having  at  all  times  stated  that  no  in- 
dustry need  fear  that  it  will  not  be  adequately  protected  by  means  of  the  tariff  when  it 
can  he  shown  that  said  industry  is  in  no  way  monopolistic  or  is  conducting  its  business 
by  means  of  combinations  or  trade  restraint  and  is  not  making  unx'easonable  profits 
through  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  by  the  tariff.  If  we  may  assume  that  the 
Democratic  Party  have  made  the  above  assertions,  we  respectfully  submit  that  they 
must  have  had  in  mind  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  the  manufacturing  of 
v^table  ivory  buttons. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts: 

1.  In  our  industrv  there  has  not  been  and  there  is  not  now  existing  any  combination. 
Keen  competition  has  at  all  times  and  does  now  prevail,  and  the  business  can  in  no 
wise  be  considered  a  monopoly  from  any  viewpoint. 

2.  The  returns  on  actual  capital  invested  are  and  have  been  much  below  5  per 
cent  per  annum. 

3.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  paid  to  labor, 
as  against  25  and  30  per  cent  paid  to  labor  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  Skilled  labor  in  this  country  makes  from  $16  to  $20  per  week,  whereas  skilled 
labor  in  foreifi:n  countri^  makes  from  $4  to  $8  per  week. 

Unskilled  hibor  in  this  country  receives  $5  to  $12  per  week,  and  unskilled  labor 
in  foreign  countries  $2  to  $4  per  week. 

5.  When  viewing  the  conditions  stated  above,  it  will  be  clearly  and  easilv  seen  that 
Aould  tiie  specific  duty  be  reduced  to  any  extent  whatsoever  the  manufacturers  of 
vegetable  ivory  buttons  in  this  country  would  have  to  discontinue  business  or  reduce 
their  wage  scale  to  a  basis  of  the  rates  existing  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  it  is 
clearly  and  easily  understood  that  were  the  manufacturers  to  so  reduce  the  wage  scale 
to  anything  nearly  as  low  as  the  foreign  wage  scale,  their  employees  would  be  com- 
pellea  to  seek  employment  in  other  branches  of  trade,  and  as  there  is  an  overabun- 
dance of  labor  now  offering  in  almost  every  other  industry,  the  effect  of  any  such 
reduction  would  be  that  the  present  laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
ivory  buttons  (and  especially  those  who  have  spent  years  to  become  skilled  therein) 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  a  sparse  chance  of  obtaining  employment 
elsewhere. 

6.  One  of  our  principal  arguments  why  the  present  specific  duty  should  be  main- 
tained is  that  were  the  Government  to  collect  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  it  would 
be  the  means  of  false  valuations  creeping  into  foreign  invoices,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
for  even  an  expert  to  tell  the  value  of  a  gross  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  when  com- 
paring one  graae  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  cheap  variety  against  another  grade  which 
18  supposed  to  be  an  expensive  variety;  consequently  tne  specific  duty  obviates 
defimtely  the  chance  of  undervaluation  by  foreign  competitors. 

development  of  recent  foreign  competition. 

A  new  menace  has  arisen  in  our  industry  within  the  past  few  years,  that  is,  that  we 
have  to  compete  with  Italian  manufacturers,  and  when  considering  that  our  import 
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factor  ia  labor,  the  diditest  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  cause  an  Influx 
of  importations  into  this  country  from  Italy,  where  the  labor  rates  prevailing  are  the 
cheapest  in  Europe.  The  business  of  the  world  has  always  foUowea  cheap  laoor,  and 
it  is  onl^  within  the  last  three  to  five  years  that  JPtaly  has  become  the  center  of  the 
button  industry,  the  factories  there  being  located  in  small  towns  where  labor  is  the 
very  cheapest.    They  are,  therefore,  able  to  ship  goods  all  over  the  world. 

Cicrmany,  once  a  large  factor  in  the  button  business,  is  no  longer  so  to-day,  and  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  one  German  manufacturer,  probably  the  most  prominent,  in  order 
to  keep  in  the  business,  recently  placed  a  single  order  in  Italy  for  175,000  gross  of 
ivory  buttons,  despite  the  fact  that  Germany  is  supposedly  protected  by  a  tariff.  The 
wage  scale  in  Italian  ivory  button  factories  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  those  existing 
in  the  United  States.    Good  authority  for  this  statement  can  easily  be  obtained. 

JAPAN. 

This  is  the  latest  nation  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  of  buttons,  and  quoting  horn 
the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  we  15nd  that  there  are 
located  in  one  city  of  Japan  (C^saka)  75  button  factories.  These  Japanese  factories 
have  representatives  and  are  selling  floods  to-day  in  Europe,  and  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  Italian  manufacturer  is  now  complaining  of  this  Japanese  competition. 

We  have  not  contemplated  herein  to  file  any  statistical  conditions  in  reference  to 
the  industry  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  as  other  manufacturers  in  this  line,  we  under- 
stand, have  fully  covered  this  ground;  tht  re  fore,  were  we  also  to  do  likewise,  it  would 
make  the  data  in  the  ca«e  unnecessarily  voluminous. 

In  closing  we  have  the  honor  to  contend  that  our  position  in  this  matter  is  founded  on 
absolute  facts,  not  on  any  questionable  theory. 

RespectfuUy,  Consolidated  Button  Co., 

By  C.  O.  Thompson,  President. 

Brief  SuBMrrrED  bt  Adolph  Weight,  of  Adolph  Weight  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa« 

The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives: 

1  respectfully  petition,  on  behalf  of  our  company,  that  the  present  tariff  Schedule  N, 
paragraph  427,  on  vegetable-ivory  buttons,  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanged. 

LABOR. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country  since  1884,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  period  of  time  during  which  a  low  tariff  prevented  my  making  this  claes  of 
goods. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  vegetable-ivory  business  of  Austria.  I  have  within 
the  past  two  vears  visited  Austria  and  have  investigated  conditions  personally. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  followinj^  table,  showing  the  difference  between  wages 
here  as  compared  with  those  in  Austria: 


For  handling  nuts 

Sawyers 

Turners 

Stock  sorters 

Button  sorters 

Drillers 

Polishers 

Tool  sharpeners... 

Toolmakers 

Superintendents . . 

Shipping  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Total 


Labor  cost 

in  United 

States  per 

man. 

I/aboroost 
JnAostris 
per  man. 

110.00 

H£0 

20.00 

4.76 

20.00 

4.75 

12.00 

3.00 

8.00 

2.40 

0.00 

.  8.40 

18.00 

0.00 

18.00 

0.00 

25.00 

8.00 

40.00 

12.00 

14.00 

5.00 

20.00 

6.00 

200.00 


65.  CO 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

I  can  further  state  that  wages  in  Italy  are  below  thoee  paid  in  Austria. 
Respectfully, 

Adolph  Weight,  Sr. 
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SrATBMXNT  BT  L.  FrAISSINBT,  OF  HoBOKBN,  N.  J.,  RsOABDINa  VbGBTABLS-IyOBT 

Buttons. 

HoBOKBN,  N.  J.,  Janvmy  tS,  191S. 
Tb»  Wats  and  Mbans  GomuittbB) 

Hoiae  of  BepresentoHveSf  WashmgUm,  D,  C. 

Gbntlbmen:  The  retention  of  the  present  taaff  on  ivory  buttons  is  of  very  mat 
importance  to  that  industrv.  and  any  departure  from  the  established  sdiedule  is 
surely  going  to  work  great  narm  and  piolMibly  cause  the  closinc;  of  manv  factories. 
Mjr  aigument  is  based  not  only  on  the  well-known  lower  cost  of  production  abroad, 
oviog  to  lower  wages  and  lower  other  standards,  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
manufacturers,  but  very  strongly  on  the  fact  that  the  button  mdustr^;  is  to-day  as 
never  before  subjected  to  the  Keenest  kind  of  competition,  so  that  prices  obtained 
by  manufacturers  are  lower  now  than  they  were  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  raw  material  (ivory  nuts  imported  from  Central  and  South 
America)  is  higher  and  labor  costs,  if  not  greater,  are  certainly  no  less. 

Ivory  buttons  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices.  There  being  an  abundance  made, 
tiie  manu&cturer  in  many  cases  is  practically  compelled  to  accept  not  what  he  shoula 
receive  as  his  due  for  his  investment  and  his  hard  work  but  merely  what  he  is  offered. 
The  situation  in  fact  can  be  summed  up  in  four  words,  namely,  "Too  many  goods 
made,"  hence  ridiculouslv  low  prices. 

This  industry  has  developed  very  considerably  under  the  present  tariff,  but  it  has 
oome  to  that  point  where  it  is  a  question  often,  whether  the  selling  price  is  not  too 
close  to  or  even  under  the  cost  price. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cost  of  buttons  on  a  suit  of  clothes  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  could  only  benefit  the  importers  and  the  clothine  manu- 
facturers. Admittedly,  the  consumer  no  matter  what  the  buttons  on  his  clouies  cost 
will  pay  the  same  price  for  the  suit. 

Lastly,  the  button  industry  is  one  in  which  exists  an  entire  absence  of  a£;reement 
or  combinations  and  in  which  competition  of  an  excessive  nature  has  held  sway  to 
this  day  without  interruption. 

Therefore,  in  justice  to  the  situation  that  industry  is  entitled  and  should  be  allowed 
(o  continue  undisturbed. 

Respectfully,  (Signed)  L.  Fraissinbt, 

President  the  Button  Machinery  Co. 


Brief  op  Federal  Btttton  Co. — Vegbtablb-Ivort  Buttons. 

We  ask  you  to  continue  the  present  duty  on  vegetable-ivory  buttons,  namely,  three- 
four^  of  1  cent  i)er  line  per  gross  and  15  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  various  classes  of  ivory  buttons  is  per  se  not 
great.  Prices  do  vary,  accordinffto  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  buttons  are  made  and  sold.  However,  there  is  a  uniform  and  regular  variation  in 
all  classes  and  under  all  conditions  as  between  ivory  buttons  of  different  sizes. 

present  specific  fundamentally  ad  valorem  in  its  nature. 

The  specific  portion  of  the  present  duty  is  three-foiurths  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross. 
Permit  us  to  explain:  A  line  is  one-fortieth  of  an  inch — a  sleeve  button  is  20  lines  in 
size — that  is  to  say,  twenty-fortieths,  or  one-half,  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  specific 
here  (three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  line)  would  be  obviously  16  cents  per  gross.  A  coat 
button  is  30  lines  in  size  (three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter).  The  specific  here 
would  thus  be  22.5  cents  pergross. 

Let  us  mAke  this  clear.  The  specific  portion  of  the  present  duty  recognizes  the 
difference  in  value  between  the  various  buttons  we  make  as  to  size,  and  in  about  the 
right  proportion.  It  is  thus  fundamentally  and  to  this  extent,  in  its  nature  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  In  addition  we  then  have  ue  15  per  cent  straight  ad  valorem  to  take 
care  of  other  variations  in  price. 

It  is  essential  for  us  in  competition  with  the  foreigner  to  know  what  duty  he  is 
going  to  pay.    We  must  have  a  duty  in  part  specific. 

Under  the  present  precarious  condition  of  tne  industry — earning  2.73  per  cent  per 
annom  on  actual  capital — any  change  in  the  present  duty  either  as  to  amount  or  as 
to  its  nature  will  prove  ruinous. 
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Because  the  preeent  duty  ie  ao  eminently  Cair  we  etmestly  beg  you  to  permit  it  to 
remain  unchanged. 
Beepectfully  Bubmitted.  Federal  Button  Co., 

6.  P.  Mendel,  Seanianf. 

Brief  of  Price,  Waterhouse  A  Co. 

New  York,  January  £9, 191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chaxrman  Ways  ani  Meam  CommitUe, 

Home  of  RepreterUativeB,  WaskinffUmt  D.  C- 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  William  A.  Porter,  Esq., 
and  his  associates  upon  a  committee  now  in  attendance  upon  the  tariff  hearings  before 
your  committee,  we  desire  to  state  that  at  the  reouest  of  a  number  of  vegetable-ivory 
button  manufacturers,  we  addressed,  on  the  18tn  instant,  incjuiries  to  23  manufau;- 
turers  of  that  industry  including,  as  we  understood,  the  principal  producers.  These 
inquiries  called  in  each  case  for  a  statement  showing  the  actual  capital  invested  in  tfie 
vegetable-ivorv  button  business,  net  sales  and  the  net  profits  derived  from  that  busi- 
ness in  each  of  the  three  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911. 

We  have  received  replies  from  21  manufacturers,  of  whom  one  declined  to  give  the 
information  requested,  and  five  state  either  that  they  are  unable  to  give  figures  for  this 
branch  of  their  business  separately  or  that  their  figures  are  so  small  as  to  be  without 
real  significance. 

From  the  remaining  16  replies  we  have  compiled  the  following  statistics: 


Ymr. 


1000, 18  oompnnies 

1010, 13  companies 

1011, 16  oompanies 

AvmgB  for  three  years  of  13  oompaniee. 


Net 

capital 
Invested. 


PtreeiU. 
8.43 
2.87 
8.00 


4.18 


Profit 
apoQMt 


Per 

8.11 
S.16 
2.00 


On  the  23d  instant  we  addressed  similar  inquiries  to  four  additional  concerns,  but 
up  to  now  we  have  not  received  any  replies  to  these  later  commimications. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Go. 

TdFKEN  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Abk  Reduction  of  Rate  of  Duty  on  Veqbtablb 

Pearl  Buttons. 

New  York,  February  14,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSf 

United  States  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington^  D.  C 

Respected  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  our  petition,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  on  v^etable  ivory  buttons  reduced  to  its  former 
ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent.  The  present  duty  is  really  almost  prohibitive  and  quite 
unjust,  for  the  reason  that  such  eoods  as  we  handle  in  the  line  are  made  by  the  lazgeet 
and  best  manufacturers  of  ivory  buttons  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  world,  and  such 
eoods  are  most  desirable  by  the  better  class  of  trade  of  clothing  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  jobbers'  taUors'  trimming  houses,  and  are  not  approached  by 
the  domestic  ivory  button  manufacturers  in  point  of  character,  style,  £niah,  etc. 

Tariff,  or  no  tariff,  the  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  meet  the  request  for  sudi  fine 
goods  and,  therefore,  the  present  high  duty  is  clearly  an  injustice  to  our  manufacturer 
and  to  ourselves  as  importers. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  S^  of  the  Rochester  Button  Go.  made  to  your  committee 
in  January,  that  if  a  specific  duty  was  not  assessed  on  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  the  ap- 
praiser would  not  be  able  to  detennine  the  value,  and  not  only  that,  but  insinuated 
that  the  importers  mig^t  undervalue,  this  we  believe  was  uncalled  for,  becauae  in  the 
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past  20  yeftre,  and  during  the  time  that  such  goods  were  admitted  at  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  I  challenge  him  to  point  to  a  case  of  fraud  by  undervalution  in  the  import  of 
ivory  buttons. 

He  also  went  very  far  when  he  stated  that  no  appraiser  on  earth  could  determine 
x-alues,  etc.,  etc.  He  knows  little  about  the  intelligence  of  the  appraisers  of  the  New 
York  Appraiser's  Department,  or  he  would  not  ta&  that  way,  and,  furthermore,  he 
should  not  attempt,  in  stating  his  case,  to  besmirch  the  probity  of  the  importer. 

There  are  31  ivory  button  manufacturers  in  Germanv  and  Austria.  Only  three  of 
these,  including  the  one  we  represent,  make  goods  such  as  can  be  handled  or  sold  in 
this  United  States  market.  Job  lots  or  "out  of  style''  goods  bought  in  Europe  from 
jobbers  could  not  be  sold  here  to  the  trade  such  as  we  do  business  with  genemlly.  The 
present  duty  is  altogether  too  high  and  if  continued  we  shall  have  to  drop  the  importa- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  we  feel  that  the  United  States  tariff  was  not  installed  to  altogether 
shut  out  fair  competition,  nor  goods  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  consumers  here, 
simply  because  it  would  tend  only  to  conserve  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  eoods 
that  they  would  force  upon  the  consumer  instead  of  the  class  of  goods  they  demand  that 
are  made  abroad. 

On  the  several  lines  of  goods  in  general  that  we  import  we  pay  duties  amounting  to 
$300,000  or  $400,000  per  annum  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  trust  our 
interests  will  be  duly,  and  carefully  considered  in  your  deliberations. 

English  and  Italian  ivory  buttons  are  not  imported  at  all  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  suited  in  style  or  make  for  this  market. 

The  above  is  a  sumnuuy  of  facts  in  support  of  our  claim  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate 
on  ivory  buttons.  Tabulated  costs  of  this  or  that  entering  into  the  manufacturing  is 
only  kaleidoscopic  intended  seemingly  to  confuse  and  mislead. 

If  the  ?mter,  who  has  sold  vegetable  ivory  buttons  for  the  past  29  jears,  all  over  the 
United  States,  were  permitted  to  go  before  your  honorable  body  with  samples  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  ivory  buttons  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  makes,  and  thus  hasten  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T5pken  Co., 

Geo.  W.  Hooak. 

Busy  OF  M.  B.   Shantz,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Ooncbrnino  Veoetable-Ivort 

BxrrroNs. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  fP,  191S. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  a  manufacturer  of  vegetable 
ivory  buttons  I  would  respectfully  request  on  behalf  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  that 
the  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  line  per 
grosB  spe^c  duty,  paragraph  427,  Schedule  N,  be  maintained  and  to  state  that  a  per- 
ceptable  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

Labor  is  the  largest  item  of  cost  in  our  product.  We  are  paying  in  this  country, 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  our  ffuropean  competitors,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers 
in  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  This  also  makes  it  essential  to  have  an  adequate 
tariff  in  order  to  pay  American  wages  to  American  citizens,  householders,  and  bread 
winners. 

Believing  that  the  committee  already  has  abundant  data  to  intelligently  guide 
them  to  this  conclusion.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  confine  my  statements  to  a  few 
foots  in  connection  with  the  industry. 

From  1877  to  1887  I  was  manager  with  a  small  interest  in  a  factory  in  Canada.  At 
the  time  of  low  tariffperiod,  beginning  in  1884,  we  established  a  satisactory  and  grow- 
ing business  in  the  United  States  in  spite  of  everything  the  American  manufacturers 
could  do  to  prevent  us.  Our  Canadian  labor  bemg  only  about  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  the  American,  we  were  able  to  compete  successfully^  for  trade  in  the  United 
States.  During  this  same  period  from  1884  to  1888  a  maiority  of  the  ivory  button 
manufacturers  m  the  UnitcMi  States  went  out  of  business  (four  of  the  principal  ones 
dosing  up  their  factories  in  the  one  year,  1887). 

Believing  that  the  United  States  Government  would  not  permit  this  condition  to 
continue  very  long,  I  came  to  Rochester  in  1887  and  began  manufacturing  and  im- 
pordng  in  a  small  way  so  that  by  1889 1  had  the  plant  in  operation  and  after  obtaining 
•ddittonal  capital  and  a  fair  protective  tariff  we  were  enabled  to  establish  a  satisfactory 
buflineeB  with  a  rapidly-growing  pay  roll. 
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The  lowerinff  of  the  tariff  again  in  1893  caused  nearly  all  the  manufacturera  that 
had  survived  ue  previous  depression,  to  discontinue. 

The  business  as  it  is  to^lav  has  nearly  all  been  built  up  during  the  last  15  to  18  years 
and  can  now  only  be  consiaered  as  being  fairly  well  established.  Because  of  its  pro- 
portionately large  pay  roll  it  has  thus  far  been  of  more  value  to  the  community  and  to 
the  employees  man  to  the  employers. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  census  of  1910,  show  the  relative  position  ol  the 
button  industry  as  regards  number  employed  in  relation  to  capital  invested: 

Number  of  employees  per  million  dollars  of  capital. 


Buttons 1,118 

Boots  and  shoej 966 

Men's  clothing 956 

Hosiery  and  Imit  goods 825 

Lumber  and  products 626 


Printing  and  publishing 625 

Foundry  and  machine  diops 400 

Liquor  mdustrjr 99 

All  manufacturing  industries 411 


Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  simply  a  statement  of  a  few  facts,  omitting 
the  sad  detiuUb  of  hardships,  mental  distress,  and  bodily  suffering[,  occasioned  throu^ 
no  employment  during  the  two  long  periods  of  low  tariff  depressions  in  this  industry. 
I  know  from  past  experience  that,  personally,  we  could  do  more  business  with  the 
same  amount  of  capital  and  with  less  work  and  responsibility  if  under  a  low  tari£F 
we  would  import  the  bulk  of  our  goods  instead  of  maidng  them  here,  but  it  is  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  worthy  Americans  who  depend  upon  this  industry  for  their 
living  that  I  come  before  you  to  make  this  appeal  and,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  B.  Shantz. 


Superior  Ivort  Button  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wrttb  Concbrnino  Ivort  Buttons. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  t9,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  D.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  As  the  committee  of  ivoir  button  manufacturers  can  not  be  given  a 
hearing,  we  beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideratiOD  of  your  committee,  some  important 
fsicts  bearing  on  the  tariff  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons. 

We  understand  that  an  advalorem  duty*of  45  per  cept  is  advocated  by  the  Ways 
and  Heaps  Committee,  and  we  wish  to  pomt  out  now  such  a  duty,  if  adopted,  would 
prove  ruinous  to  such  manufacturers  as  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  cheaper 
srades  of  goods,  while  on  the  other  hand  giving  practically  a  monopoly  to  those  manu- 
racturin^  a  better  quality  of  goods.  The  following  examples  showing  the  cost  of  22 
and  27  ligne  buttons  of  the  lower  grade  imported  from  Italy  are  basea  on  actual  quo- 
tations from  a  foreign  manufacturer: 

Example  No.  1. 

22  ligne  button,  cost  per  great  gross  (Italy) $1. 72 

Plus  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 77J 

Total  cost  here 2.414 

Example  No.  t. 

27  ligne  button,  cost  per  great  gross  (Italy) |2. 19 

Plus  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 98} 

Total  cost  here 3. 17J 

Example  No.  1  shows  the  cost  of  as  imported  button  (with  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  adaed)  to  be  $2.49^  per  great  gross,  while  that  same  button  can  not  be  produced 
here  for  less  than  $3.50,  a  difference  of  $1.00}  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article. 

In  example  No.  2  we  have  the  cost  of  a  27  ligne  (a  larger  size)  button  imported  at 
$3.17^.  Yet  that  button  can  not  be  produced  neie  to  sell  at  leas  than  $4.d0,  a  dif- 
toence  of  $1.32^  in  favor  of  the  foreign  button. 
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Noexhorbitant  profit  haa  been  figured  in  the  above-named  prices  of  $3.50  and  $4.50 — 
only  5  per  cent.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  minimum  profit,  but  the  maximum 
profit  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

In  the  above  examples  we  have  taken  a  trouser  button,  which  is  the  lowest  in  price. 
Goat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons  are  made  of  the  same  material,  but  bring  a  trifle  oetter 
price.  Nevertheless,  these  goods  would  practically  fare  no  better  under  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  plain  from  the  above  that  under  such  conditions  the 
American  manufactiirer  could  not  exist. 

Our  idea  of  a  duty  that  would  be  fair  to  all  concerned  is  a  specific  dutv  of  one-half 
cent  per  ligne  per  gross  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  illustrate  below  how  this 
vrould  operate,  using  the  same  Duttons  as  were  used  in  examples  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Example  No.  3. 

22-ligne  button  cost  per  great  gross  in  Italy $1. 72 

Plus  BX>ecific  duty  of  i  cent  per  gross  per  ligne 1. 32 

Plus  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent 17 

Cost  d  foreign  button  here 3. 21 

as  against  $3.50,  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  same  button  could  be  made  to  sell 
for  here. 

Example  No.  4. 

27-ligne  button  cost  per  great  gross  in  Italy $2. 19 

Plus  specific  duty  of  i  cent  per  gross  per  ligne 1. 62 

Plus  ad  valorem  duty,  10  per  cent 22 

4.03 
88  aeainst  $4.50,  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  same  button  could  be  made  to  sell  for 
in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  examples  Nos.  3  and  4  that  even  under  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  one-half  cent  per  ligne  specific,  buttons  that  can  not  be  produced  to 
sell  for  less  than  $3.50  and  $4.50  per  great  gross,  respectively,  can  be  imported  for  $3.21 
and  $4.03.  It  is  only  $0.29  and  $0.47  per  great  gross  below  the  domestic  price  under 
this  duty,  as  against  $1.00}  and  $1.32}  below  domestic  price  under  a  specific  duty  of 
45  per  cent;  but  on  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons  which  are  not  sold  so  close  the 
American  and  foreign  would  be  on  an  equal  basis. 

To  show  how  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  that  of  one-half  cent  per  ligne  per 
groes  specific  duty  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  on  the  better 
grade  ot  goods,  we  give  examples  5  and  6. 

Example  No.  5. 

24  ligne,  better  grade,  cost,  per  gross  (Italy) $0. 50 

Plus  ^  i)er  cent  ad  valorem 22} 

Cost  of  foreign  button  here 72} 

This  same  button  is  sold  for  $0.65  per  gross  here,  which  indicates  that  the  duty  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. is  somewhat  excessive. 

Example  No.  6. 

24  ligne,  better  grade  cost  per  gross  (Italy) $0. 50 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 05 

}  cent  per  ligne  per  gross  specific  duty 12 

Cost  of  foreign  button  here 67 

As  stated  above  this  button  can  be  made  to  sell  for  $0.65  here,  leaving  the  article 
amply  protected  under  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  believe  we  have  shown  that  under  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  manu- 
fiicturers  of  the  lower  grades  (who  represent  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
factmers)  come  to  rain,  while  the  manufacturer  of  the  oetter  grades  is  excessively 
protected.   We  have  also  shown  that  imder  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  bgne  per  gross 
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and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  both  are  amply  piotected,  and  while  peihape  we  may  feel 
that  the  latter  is  the  proper  dut^r,  yet  whiat  we  would  emphasize  most  is  that  only  such 
a  duty  be  adopted  as  will  be  fair  to  both  classes,  which  is  not  true  of  the  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  has  been  demonstrated  above. 

When  we  invested  in  a  new  building  last  spring,  we  felt  that  the  Democratic  Faity 
would  be  successful  But  we  felt»  too,  that  the  party  would  be  fair  and  just  in  its 
tariff  reductions. 

A  reduction  of  33}  per  cent  is  certainly  very  liberaL  Furthennore,  it  is  the  limit. 
The  suggested  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  ligne  specific  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
represents  a  33}  per  cent  reduction— tne  liimt.  We  woidd  prefer  a  reduction  of  only 
25  per  cent;  but  if  we  must  concede  more,  we  trust  that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to 
concede  more  than  the  limit  and  thus  be  forced  to  abandon  a  business  which  re- 
quired hard  work  to  establish. 

We  have  just  invested  $100,000  in  a  modem  plant.  We  pay  the  highest  wages  and 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  men  employed  steadily.  Our  position  is  that  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  desires  an  honest  tariff  that  is  fair  to  tne  consumer  and  that  will  protect 
the  American  workman  and  American  capitaL  With  this  in  view  we  fshall  be  glad 
to  give  any  further  inf onnation  Uiat  yofu  may  desire. 
Very  respectfully, 

SUPKBXOB  IVOBT   BUTTOM   Go. 

A.  BsoDBBSON,  TVwsiavr. 


Brief  op  Snydbb  A  Wheslbb,  Nsw  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Nxw  Youc,  February  4, 19JS, 
The  Wats  and  Msanb  CoKMnrEE, 

WaMngion,  D.  C 

Gbntlxmxn:  We  understand  the  Treasury  Department  has  recently  decided  impor- 
tations by  United  States  ivory  button  manufacturers  of  ivory  nut  dabs  from  Italy  as 
free  of  duty. 

Your  committee  last  week  gave  a  hearing  to  a  deputation  of  ivory  button  manufar* 
turers,  who,  we  think,  made  out  a  sood  case  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  ivory 
buttons,  an  article  very  largely,  indeed,  of  labor  when  finiahcKi.  To  be  consistent  in 
demonstrating  necessity  of  protection  from  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tria, hardly  see  whv  the  Umted  States  manufacturers  should  benefit  as  tney  are  begin- 
ning to  do,  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  etc.,  on  a  portion  of  the  process  of  button  manu- 
facture. 

A  concession  has  lately  been  granted  by  Ecuador  to  parties  who  will  put  up  a  plant 
for  drying,  shucking,  and  cutting  ivory  nuts  into  slabs. 

Among  the  other  reasons  against  permitting  these  slabs  to  come  free  of  dutv: 

The  putting  of  ivory  nuts  mto  slab  form  r^uces  their  bulk  to  nearly  one-half,  and 
to  that  extent  would  reduce  freight  earnings  by  steamship  and  railroaa  lines. 

Amount  of  labor  now  employed  in  United  S&tes  in  the  bringing  of  ivory  nuts  along 
as  far  as  slabs  is  of  considerable  item,  and  who  could  not. exist  ankinst  foreigners  doinff 
this  amount  of  manufacture.  The  mere  freight  on  slabs  to  United  States  would 
be  a  bagatelle  compared  to  labor  discrimination  involved. 

Trade  with  South  America  would  be  injured,  as,  naturally,  ivory  nuts  would  go  to  a 
g;reater  extent  to  countries  of  cheap  labor,  if  such  countries  could  send  the  slabs  free 
mto  the  United  States;  and  inward  ^;oods  usually  mean  outward  goods  of  like  amount 
for  our  merchants  with  South  America. 

Ivory  nuts  and  ivory  nut  slabs  are  used  wholly  and  solely  in  the  manu&cture  of 
buttons. 

It  is  important  to  this  trade  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  slabs,  or  pieces  of  ivonr  nuts  in 
tariff  bill  now  forming,  for  if  not  now  recognized  by  your  committee  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  it  can  agam  be  brou^t  up,  and  by  then  irreparable  harm  will  have  been 
done  to  a  trade  of  long  and  satisfoctory  existence. 

The  duty  on  ivory  nut  slabs,  or  pieces,  should,  in  our  estimation,  be  at  least  35  per 
cent. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Sntdxb  Sl  Whkklbb. 
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Bbot  or  DuMABBST  Bbos.  and  I8AA€  BBAinx>K  &  Bbo8.,  Nbw  Yobx. 

Ivory  Nuts— -When  Sawn  or  Cut  into  Slabs. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Febnuay  8, 191S, 
The  Watb  and  Mbans  Ck>MMnTBB, 

Washmgtan,  D.  C. 

Gbkti«bmbn:  We  undezstand  the  Treasury  "Depsatment  has  recently  decided  impor- 
tations by  United  States  ivory-button  manufacturers  of  ivory-nut  slabs  from  Italy  as 
free  of  duty. 

Your  committee  last  week  gave  a  hearing  to  a  deputation  of  ivory-button  manufac- 
turers who,  we  think,  made  out  a  eood  case  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  ivory 
buttons,  an  article  very  lazgely,  indeed,  of  labor  when  finished.  To  be  consistent  in 
demonstrating  necessity  of  protection  from  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy^  Japan,  and 
Austria,  hardly  see  why  the  United  States  manufacturers  should  benent,  as  they  are 
beginning  to  do,  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  etc.,  on  a  portion  of  the  process  of  button 
manufacture. 

A  concession  has  lately  been  granted  by  Ecuador  to  parties  who  will  put  up  a  plant 
for  drying,  shucking,  and  cutting  ivory  nuts  into  slabs. 

Among  other  reasons  against  permitting  these  slabs  to  come  free  or  duty: 

The  putting  of  ivory  nuts  into  slab  form  reduces  their  bulk  to  nearly  one-half, 
and  to  that  extent  would  reduce  freight  earnings  by  steamship  and  railroad  lines. 

Amount  of  labor  now  employed  in  United  States  in  the  bringing  of  ivory  nuts  along 
as  far  as  slabs  is  of  considerable  item,  and  who  could  not  exist  agamst  foreigners  doing 
this  amount  of  manufacture,  the  mere  freight  on  slabs  to  United  States  would  be  a 
buatelle  compaied  to  labor  discrimination  mvolved. 

Trade  with  South  America  would  be  injured,  as,  naturally,  ivory  nuts  would  go  to  a 
^^eater  extent  to  countries  of  cheap  labor,  if  such  countries  could  send  the  slabs  free 
mto  the  United  States.  And  inward  goods  usually  mean  outward  goods  of  like 
amount  for  our  merchants  with  South  America. 

Ivory  nuts  and  ivory-nut  slabs  are  used  wholly  and  solely  in  the  manufacture  of 
buttons. 

It  is  important  to  this  trade  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  slabs  or  pieces  of  ivory  nuts 
in  tariff  bill  now  forming,  for  if  not  now  recognized  by  your  committee  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  it  can  again  be  brought  up,  and  by  then  irreparable  harm  will  have 
been  done  to  a  trade  of  long  and  satisfactory  existence. 

The  duty  on  ivory-nut  slabs  or  pieces  should,  in  our  estimation,  be  at  least  35 
percent. 

Youis,  respectfully,  Dumarest  Bros., 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros.  (Inc.), 

Importers  of  Ivory  Nuts,  etc. 

TBSTIHOVY  OF  ADOLPH  KELLEB,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  l>y  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Keller. 

iSi.  Keller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  for  two  purposes,  first,  on  agate  buttons,  paragraph  427, 
and  on  trouser  buckles,  paragraph  425,  of  Schedule  N. 

Speaking  of  agate  buttons.  I  represent  Messrs.  Strauss  Bros.  & 
Co.,  J.  Porter  &  Co.,  and  ourselves,  Dieckerhoff,  Raffler  &  Co.,  all  of* 
New  York  City,  in  whose  behalf  I  respectfully  request  a  reduction  of 
duj^  on  buttons  conmiercially  known  as  agate  buttons. 

TTie  rate  of  duty  assessed  under  the  present  tariff  act,  paragraph 
427.  is  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  line  gross  and  15  per  cent  aa  valorem. 
Altnough  it  may  seem  that  there  were  $200,000  worth  of  those  goods 
inifjorted  last  year,  the  agate  buttons  that  were  imported  predomi- 
nating were  the  agate  shoe  buttons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
agate  buttons  that  came  in  the  country  last  year  were  shoe  buttons. 
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The  other  25  per  cent  was  the  agate  button;  and  these  are  buttons 
that  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all.  They  are  absolutely 
a  foreign  production,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  within  the  neiir 
future  of  them  ever  being  manufactured  in  this  country,  for  the  siiii- 
ple  reason  that  the  raw  material  has  never  been  found  m  this  country 
to  produce  these  goods. 

Mr.  Habsison.  Where  do  they  come  from  t 

Mr.  EIelleb.  From  Paris,  Germany,  and  there  is  an  Italian  facU^ry. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Where  do  they  get  the  material  out  of  which  they 
make  them  t 

Mr.  Keller.  From  China. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  Paris  and  Germany  import  agate  from  China  and 
manufacture  tlie  buttons  and  ship  them  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  Although  the  button  is  known  as  mi  agate  button, 
it  is  not  agate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Whiat  is  it  t 

Mr.  Keller.  It  is  an  earth.  It  is  oniy  commerically  known  as  an 
agate  button.  It  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  button  manufactured.  It 
is  used  principally  on  the  garments  such  as  children's  clothing,  cheap 
shirts,  and  in  fact  on  the  ^eapest  kind  of  clothing  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  actually  the  cheapest  outton  that  comes 
in  ?    That  is  a  nickel-bar  button,  which  is  cheaper  still  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  No  ;  there  are  agate  buttons  cheaper  than  this. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  unit  of  value  of  agate  buttons  is  three-tenths 
of  a  cent,  and  the  unit  value  of  the  nickel-bar  buttons,  of  which  there 
is  a  v^  small  importation,  is  one-tenth  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  think  they  are  absolutely  prohibitive  us  to  the  nickel- 
bar  button. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Practically,  yes.  But  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of 
buttons  are  of  these  agate  buttons  vou  are  now  testifying  about  ? 

Mr.  Kfjj,wr.  Yes,  sir;  when  tne  domestic  manufacturers  jput 
the  price  of  buttons  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  in  making  the  various 
schedules  as  they  appear  in  the  tariff  now,  I  think  there  are  about 
e^ht  different  rates  of  duty,  and  when  they  made  that  they  made  a 
high  enough  rate  that  they  even  prohibited  their  own  manufacture 
of  certain  classes  of  buttons,  and  they  can  not  even  sell  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  far  as  this  very  high  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on 
agate  buttons  is  concerned,  it  is  purely  a  revenue  tariff,  and  there  is 
no  protection  in  it  t 

Mr.  Keller.  There  is  a  protection. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Because  it  protects  other  kinds  of  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  Not  necessarily.  It  does  not  protect  other  buttons, 
for  this  reason:  The  usual  button,  for  instance,  is  one  where  75  per 
cent  come  in  and  are  protected  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  a  line  and  1 5  per 
cent,  the  same  as  the  agate  button,  but  the  differential  dut^  on  those 
onlv  runs  25  to  40  per  cent;  so  there  is  really  no  protection  there. 
If  tney  were  specific  under  the  same  paragraph  as  shoe  buttons^  where 
they  are  only  providiu^  for  paper^  and  on  the  same  rate,  I  beheve,  of 
1  cent  a  gross,  it  would  be  impossible  to  import  those  shoe  buttons. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  we  put  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
agate  buttons,  would  there  be  more  imported  t 

Mr.  Keller.  There  certainly  would 
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Mr.  Habbison.  Would  there  be  more  than  enough  imported  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  by  cutting  the  duty  from  45  to  25 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  So  you  believe  we  would  increase  the  revenue  by 
cuttingthe  duty  t 

Mr.  Kblleb.  You  surelv  will,  because  on  this  button  shown  on  this 
card  [indicating];  the  top  Dutton  on  that  card  is  the  same  ouaUty  and 
the  same  grade  as  the  button  that  pays  the  115  per  cent  auty.  The 
bottom  one  is  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  top  one  does  not  come  in  at  all,  but  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  rate  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  No;  there  are  only  certain  numbers  that  come  in, 
although  we  get  the  same  styles  and  the  same  quaUty  and  the  same 
grade,  only  a  different  size;  and  so  it  is  with  all  buttons.  In  fact. 
any  button  you  can  take  in  thd  schedule,  if  it  is  a  cheap  button  usea 
on  clothing,  bears  115  to  125  {>er  cent,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
better  class  of  buttons,  higher  in  value  and  larger  in  size,  there  is  the 
cheaper  rate. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  generally  the  effect  of  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  That  is  the  effect  of  all  specific  duties.  They  differ- 
entiate, and  it  is  always  on  the  same  class  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Habbison.  What  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  recommend  we  have  a  flat  rate  on  all  classes  of  but- 
tons. There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  button  should  not  pay  as 
much  as  the  larger  button  on  a  rate  of  duty,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  garments  where  you  have  to  have  two  sizes  of  buttons,  i  ou 
will  take  one  size  of  button  that  will  pay  115  per  cent  and  it  graduates 
down  until  it  gets  down  to  40  per  cent  or  63  per  cent.  As  the  value 
goes  up,  they  run  from  93  to  57  per  cent.  The  smaller  button  is  the 
one  most  used;  and  that  is  true  until  it  goes  down  to  the  lar^e  ones, 
that  differentiate  down  to  57  per  cent.  YtThen  you  get  to  me  shoe 
button,  they  merely  provide  for  a  paper  button  in  the  shoe-button 
question,  and  there  is  one  button  there,  which  is  the  highest-priced 
one,  that  only  pays  23  per  cent  duty,  and  the  cheaper  button,  which 
is  in  the  great^t  demand,  will  average  52  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Then  you  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  classes  of 
agate  buttons,  the  same  as  I  would  on  any  other  button. 

Mr.  Habbison.  What  figure  do  you  recommend  to  get  the  most 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Twentv-five  per  cent  on  all  kinds  of  buttons.  The 
gentlemen  here  yesterday,  speaking  as  importers  on  the  other  classes 
of  buttons,  had  the  same  rates  of  duties  applying  in  those  cases. 
When  it  comes  up  to  the  high-class  goods  you  mil  find  the  duty  will 
run  down  to  20  per  cent,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  very  cheap  ones 
and  the  sizes  go  down  and  the  button  gets  smaller  and  gets  cheaper, 
the  rate  goes  on  up. 

Mr.  Habbison.  JDid  you  hear  the  testimony  yesterday  of  the  pearl- 
button  manufacturers  I 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  did. 
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Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  agree  with  them  there  is  something  special 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  button) 

Mr.  EjfiLLEB.  I  do.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  pearl- 
button  business,  I  believe  that  industry  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  there  were  not  any  pearl  buttons  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  but  when  the  bill  placed  a  duty  of  ^  cent 
a  line  and  15  per  cent  on  those  goods,  I  know  personally  of  workmen 
from  Austria  who  brought  over  their  tools,  and  the  mechanics  them- 
selves came  into  this  country  and  started  in  a  small  way,  just  as  these 
E earl-button  men  said,  starting  little  places  of  their  own,  and  those 
ttle  places  gradually  started  others.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
pearl  buttons  that  are  used  in  this  country  are  actually  made  here  at 
the  present  time.  If  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  these,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  will  get  the  foreign  button.  As  I  say,  95  per  cent  of  the  pearl 
buttons  that  are  used  in  this  country  are  made  here,  and  the  other 
6  per  cent  are  principally  Japanese  g;oods. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  not  think  if  we  reduce  this  64  per  cent 
duty  we  now  have  on  pearl  buttons,  we  would  be  able  to  get  more 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  If  you  reduce  it  on  pearl  buttons! 

Mr.  Habbison.  x  es. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Yes;  we  handle  pearl  buttons  ourselves,  and  as  an 
importer  it  is  only  natural  for  me  to  say  the  lower  the  duty  the  better 
I  like  it;  but  we  buy  our  goods  abroad.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
compelled  under  the  circumstances  to  buy  our  merchandise  right  here 
in  America. 

Mr.  Habbison.  But  now  only  5  per  cent  of  them  come  in  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  About  5  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  manufacture  any  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  We  did. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  now ! 

Mr.  Kelleb.  None  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  stop  ? 

Mr'.  Kelleb.  Because  there  was  nothing  in  it.  We  were  in  a 
branch  of  the  pearl-button  business,  manufacturing  a  button  which 
we  called  the  ocean  pearl. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  more  come  in  if  we 
were  to  reduce  the  duty  one-half  1 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  am  not  asking  that  the  duty  be  reduced  one-half.  I 
am  speaking  of  agate  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  it,  and  the  duty  is  45  per  cent  now,  according  to 
the  figures,  and  you  want  it  reducec  to  25  per  centt 

Mr.  Kelleb.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  commission  do  you  get  on  selling  buttons  I 

Mr.  Kelleb.  What  do  you  mean  by  commission  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  on  commission  or  do  you  buy  them  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  We  buy  them. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  expect  the  change  of  duty  to  make  much 
difference  in  the  price  here  f 

Mr.  Kelleb.  It  surely  will.  We  always  figure  the  basis  of  the 
selling  price  of  our  mei^chandise  on  the  amount  of  cost  we  pay  for 
them  puus  the  duties  and  10  per  cent  business  expense.  If  the 
duties  go  down,  the  price  of  buttons  goes  down. 
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llr.  Hell.  The  price  of  the  domestic  button?  The  price  in  the 
domestic  market? 

^  Mr.'  Kelleb.  The  domestic  market  uses  these  afi;ate  buttons  prin- 
cipally at  the  present  time — and  I  am  speaking  of  those  that  go  on 
the  cheaper  garments  and  children's  wearing  apparel — and  are  ask- 
ing for  a  reduction,  and  we  told  them,  ''You  can  have  a  reduction 
when  the  duty  goes  down." 

Mr.  Hell.  What  kind  of  a  button  did  you  make  when  you  were  in 
the  business? 

Mr.  ElElleb.  I  was  not  personally  in  the  business,  but  the  firm  I 
represent  did  make  some  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  the  kind  that  is  made  from  the  fresh-water 
mussel  ? 

Mr.  Eelleb.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  ocean  pearl. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  make  any  other  kind  of  button? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  No,  sir. 
•   Mr.  Hill.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Ejslleb.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hell.  Because,  as  you  say,  there  is  nothing  in  that? 

Mr.  Eelleb.  There  was  nothing  in  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  there  woxild  be 
leas  in  it  if  you  reduced  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Eelleb.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  pearl  button? 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  of  them,  whether  pearl  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Ejblleb.  No;  it  would  not.  When  you  speak  of  the  pearl 
button,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  the  duty  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
domestic  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  interfere  with  them  in 
any  way- 
Mr.  Hill.  Why  would  it  interfere  in  any  way  to  reduce  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  EIelleb.  If  you  eliminate  the  pean-button  feature  of  it  and 
f  peak  of  the  others,  then  it  woidd  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  YPTiat  is  the  ordinary  commission  of  the  importer  in 
selling  goods  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  As  I  stated  before,  we  take  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise plus  the  duties  and  allow  about  10  per  cent  for  business  expenses, 
and  that  would  be  the  figure  on  which  we  base  the  sale  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  would  you  expect  to  add  as  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  The  profit  is  included  m  that. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Out  of  the  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  would  probably  make  a  commission,  if  you  were  a 
conmussion  hpuse,  of  about  5  per  cent  and  have  5  per  cent  for 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Kktj.eb.  We  not  being  a  commission  house,  I  would  not  like 
to  say. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Would  that  not  be  the  ordinary  rule  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Offhand,  from  what  I  have  heard,  it  woxild  be  about 
6  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hnx.  Would  you  be  perfectly  willing  that  a  duty  should  be 
fixed  at  such  a  rate  as  would  give  5  per  cent  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  To  the  domestic  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  making  or  what  their 
commissions  are. 

Mr.  Hill,  Of  course,  the  whole  purpose  as  an  importer  is  to  want 
everything  in  the  business,  and  I  do  not  blame  you,  because  I  would 
get  it  if  I  could;  but  would  not  that  be  the  way  to  treat  the  domestic 
manufacturer;  on  an  equality — and  you  say  yourselves  you  went  out 
of  the  pearl-button  business  because  there  was  nothing  m  it. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  think  this  witness,  testified  there  are  no  agate 
buttons  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Kelleb.  Absolutely  none  made.  When  the  McEanley  bill 
went  into  effect,  I  remember  the  agate-button  importers  were  down 
here,  and  they  eimlained  that  fact  to  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee said,  '^the  button  schedule  is  made  up,  and  the  agate  buttons 
are  going  to  go  in  there,  and  anything  you  nave  to  say  about  it  will 
have  no  effect." 

Mr.  Hell.  I  did  not  refer  particularly  to  the  agate  buttons,  but 
the  witness  recommended,  as  an  importer,  that  there  be  a  straight 
ad  valorem  on  all  classes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  No;  on  everything  except  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  except  on  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Ejblleb.  The  reason  I  say  on  all  buttons  is  that  the  button 
importers  had  meetings  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Blumenthal  was 
delegated  to  represent  our  interests,  and  after  discussion  pro  and  con, 
they  settled  on  the  25  per  cent  rate.  The  agate  buttons  prior  to  the 
Mcfonley  bill  have  always  paid  a  25  per  cent  duty.  Four  years  ago 
we  were  advised  that  there  was  not  any  need  of  coming  down  here  to 
try  to  have  the  rate  of  duty  changed,  because  the  party  then  in  power 
was  elected  to  change  the  tariff  to  give  the  country  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and  they  left  it  as  it  was,  but  in  a  great  many  things  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sample  card  showing  the  four  grades 
of  buttons  which  have  been  practically  used,  made  of  agate,  uie  so- 
called  commercially  known  agate  button,  and  also  the  shoe  buttons, 
giving  the  four  grades  with  the  line  measurement.  The  line  meas- 
urement is  one-Fortieth  of  an  inch.  In  a  brief  which  I  have  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  your  contunittee,  I  have  made  a  statement  giving 
the  aggregate  differential  dutyi  which  is  equivalent  to  12  and  15 
cents  a  line,  opposite  each  one  of  those  buttons.  I  would  like  to 
file  that  sample  card  with  the  committee. 

The  Chatbman.  You  may  do  so. 

The  sample  card  of  buttons  referred  to  was  thereupon  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  on  your  capital  in- 
vested you  make  about  5  per  cent  on  imported  goods  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  did  not.    Mr.  Hill  said  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBX.  What  rate  do  you  make  out  of  this  10  per  cent 
which  you  add  for  selling  expense  and  profit  t 
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Mr.  Eeuleb.  We  take  the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  manufac- 
iurer  sells  us  and  add  the  duties,  plus  the  10  per  cent  as  a  business 
charge,  and  that  is  the  wholesale  price  of  the  article. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  portion  of  that  10  per  cent  is  profit  t 

Mr.  Eelleb.  Ten  per  cent  ?    What  portion  t 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keixeb.  The  portion  of  that  would  be  7^  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  many  times  a  year  do  you  turn  your  capital  t 

Mr.  Keixeb.  On  $200,000  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Whatever  you  have  invested;  you  make  7^  per  cent 
on  what  you  have  invested.  How  many  times  a  year  do  you  turn 
your  capital  and  make  7^  per  cent  on  it? 

Mr.  Keixeb.  That  is  on  one  item.    We  are  importers 

Mr.  FoBDNET  (interposing).  As  a  merchant,  you  nave  so  much  cap- 
ital. Do  you  turn  that  capital  more  than  once  a  year  in  buying  and 
selling  goods ?    If  so,  how  many  times  a  year  do  you  turn  it? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  do  not  quite  grasp  what  you  are  after. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Suppose  you  are  a  merchant  having  $200,000  cap- 
ital invested,  and  you  are  buying  foreign  goods.  What  were  your 
total  sales  and  what  would  they  amount  to  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Keixeb.  On  all  classes  of  merchandise  for  our  business  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes;  in  your  business,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  We  did  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  business  last  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  turned  your  $200,000  of  capital  a  good 
many  times  to  do  $4,000,000  worth  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  We  would  have  to. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  you  made  7^  per  cent  each  time  you  turned 
your  capital  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  No;  we  did  not.  There  are  some  features  of  it  we 
did  not  make  anything  on.    There  is  close  competition  on  these  lines. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Where  does  this  7i  per  cent  come  in  that  you  say 
you  add  10  per  cent  to  your  goods  abroad  and  that  about  7^  per  cent 
of  that  is  profit  ? 

Mr.  Keixeb.  I  did  not  say  it  is  7^  per  cent  profit.  In  an  offhand 
way  I  say  the  foreign  price  of  the  merchandise  plus  the  duties  is 
taken  as  a  basis,  and  we  ngure  10  per  cent  expenses,  which  is  supposed 
to  carry  all  charges. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Let  us  get  down  to  one-half  of  that  as  profit  and 
then  say  that  on  $200,000  capital  your  total  sales  were  $4,000,000. 
That  is  turning  ypur  capital  a  good  many  times  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  That  is,  all  kinds  of  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  quite  a  good  percentage  on  your  capital. 
You  did  not  find  it  profitable  to  remam  in  the  manufacturing  of 
buttons,  and  you  went  into  merchandising  and  the  buying  of  foreign 
goods  and  selling  them,  and  you  founa  it  more  profitable.  You 
would  have  remamed  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  if  you  found  it 
profitable,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keixeb.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  were  importers  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  this  manufacturing  we  had  forced  on  us.  The  pearl- 
button  men,  in  a  small  way,  when  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect, 
came  into  this  country  ana  started  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons. 
We  took  his  products,  and  eventually  our  sales  grew  larger  than  his 
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factory  output.  We  advanced  him  from  time  to  time,  and  as  his 
factory  grew  we  built  his  factory,  so  he  was  able  to  make  deliveries 
for  our  sales.  He  became  eventually  the  manager  of  it.  It  was  a 
stock  company,  but  after  a  while,  with  competition,  or  for  some  other 
reason — ^I  do  not  remember  any  more  the  reason  of  it,  but  I  know 
they  gave  up  this  factory. 

Mr.  FoBDNiar.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  law  put  a  duty  on  but- 
tons, have  the  prices  of  buttons  in  this  coimtry  gone  ud  or  down 
to  the  consumer?  Is  it  not  a  fact  they  have  materially  lowered  in 
price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Keller.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have,  many 
times. 

Mr.  Ejslleb.  Buttons  are  a  peculiar  article.  There  are  some  of  a 
staple  character.^  There  are  others  of  a  fancy  character.  Some 
buttons  have  an  intrinsic  value,  and  yet  a  mercnant  in  selling  them 
will  get  100  per  cent  over  and  above  what  they  are  worth  j[u8t  because 
of  the  demand,  and  the  demand  wiU  fall  off  and  the  price  of  those 
buttons  will  drop  50  per  cent  within  a  week. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  that,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this: 
You  spoke  about  the  lower-priced  buttons  haying  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  aid  valorem^  I  understood  you,  than  the  higher-priced  buttons  t 

Mr.  Ejbllbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  the  lower-priced  buttons  I  understood  you  to 
say  something  Uke  100  per  cent;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kkllbe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They,  I  understood  you  to  say,  are  used  in  making 
up  the  cheaper  valuea  garments  ? 

Mr.  Ejslleb.  CSheap  garments. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Children's  and  such  like  ? 

Mr.  E^ELLBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  would  that  dilTerence  in  the  duty  be  on  enough 
buttons  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a  boy,  the  suit  retaking  at  $5  or 
$6  ?  If  the  duty  wore  removed,  how  much  less  would  the  boy  pay 
for  that  suit  of  clothes  than  he  gets  it  for  to^ay  under  this  high  rate 
of  duty? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  The  button  I  have  at  the  head  of  this  card  [indicating] 
which  is  one  of  our  No.  1}  white  lentille,  which  is  an  18-line  button, 
is  worth  1.10  francs  per  great  gross. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  How  much  in  American  money  is  that  ? 

Mr.  E^LLEB.  With  the  discount,  that  will  make  it  18  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  the  gross  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  the  value  of  a  gross  of  those  buttons  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  many  of  those  buttons  would  be  used  on  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  a  boy  wears,  that  would  retail  for  four  or  five  or  tax 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  They  are  not  used  on  clothing  of  that  character. 
Thev  are  used  on  calico  garments  and  things  of  that  kind. 

mr.  FoBDNEY.  Say  on  a  dress  on  which  uiey  are  used? 

Mr.  Kbllkb.  How  muoh  would  the  dress  be  worth  ? 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  No.  I  ask  what,  then,  would  that  garment  sell  to 
the  consumer  for,  if  the  buttons  on  that  garment  which  you  have' 
mentioned  there  were  at  a  25  per  cent  duty  instead  of  45  per  cent  or 
were  put  on  the  free  list.  Is  not  the  difference  in  the  value  of  that 
button  so  small  it  would  not  be  noticed  at  all,  and  the  consumer 
would  get  no  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  On  the  -contrary,  it  would  change  the  value  of  the 
garment  by  the  dozen,  the  way  they  are  sold,  to  about  5  per  cent  or 
10  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  how  much  do  you  say  those  buttons  sell  for 
per  gross  here,  in  American  money? 

l£.  Kbuleb.  The  value  of  that  is  18  cents,  plus  the  duty  20.7 
cents.  That  is  equivalent  to  a  115  per  cent  rate.  Adding  20.7,  the 
rate  on  that  is 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interrupting).  On  one  gross  ? 

Mr.  Kelleb.  On  one  gross  that  is  39  cents,  and  the  freight  charges, 
business  expense,  etc.,  10  cents  more. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  whether  on  the  free  list  or  the  protected  list 
those  are  exactly  the  same.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tariff  alone.  What 
is  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  a  tariff  on  a  gross  of  those 
buttons  t 

Mr.  E^EiXEB.  It  shows  115  per  cent  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  How  many  cents  would  that  be  t 

Mr.  Eeixeb.  20.7  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  Out  of  a  gross  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
buttons  used  on  a  garment.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  any 
difference  to  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Ejsixeb.  If  you  take  a  gross 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  Qnterrupting).  I  am  speaking  of  the  consumer  of 
the  garment  and  the  number  of  buttons  on  the  garment  for  a  child 
or  a  woman. 

Mr.  Eelleb.  It  surely  does  to  the  manufacturer  that  makes  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  was  asking  about  the  retail  price  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays,  and  not  the  price  the  factory  man  pays. 

Mr.  Eeixeb.  I  would  not  speak  for  the  garment  maker,  but  I  am 
sore  if  he  uses  a^  dozen  buttons  on  a  garment  and  he  has  a  dozen 
garments,  which  is  a  gross  of  buttons,  and  he  buys  buttons  on  them 
21  cents  cheaper 

Mr.  FoBDKEY  (interposing).  Twelve  dozen  buttons  21  cents  cheaper 
and  a  dozen  going  on  a  garment  t 

Mr.  Ejbixeb.  1  would  naturally  think  the  cost  of  producing  one 
dozen  garments  is  21  cents  cheaper,  and  on  the  cheaper  garment  it 
would  De  a  matter  of  5  or  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  a  cent  and  a  fraction  on  a  garment.  Do 
you  believe  the  consiuner  would  get  it  for  a  cent  and  a  fraction 
cheaper  than  he  is  getting  it  to-day  f 

Mr.  Ketj.eb.  I  certainhr  think  he  would;  yes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  want  to  ask  about  that  meetmg.  You  say  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  importers  in  New  York  and  that  they  agreed  on  a 
25  per  cent  rate.    Did  I  understand  you  correctly  t 

Mr.  Hnx.  Did  they  have  any  discussion  about  the  matter  t 

Mr.  KwT.T«EB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  ground  on  which  they  agreed  that  the 
25  per  cent  rate — ^by  the  way,  how  many  were  there?  Were  you 
present  ? 

Mr.  Ejslleb.  I  was  present.  There  were  about  five  or  six  there, 
if  I  remember  rights  and  they  represented  the  importers  of  buttons 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  importers  of  buttons  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  basis  upon  which  they  reached  a  25  per 
cent  ad  yaloreioi  rate  on  all  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  The  general  importations  of  the  class  of  merchandise 
that  comes  in,  of  the  higher  class  goods,  average  about  along  that 
line,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr  JIiLL.  Were  any  of  those  five  or  six  importers  who  were  present 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kjeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Keller.  There  were  two  of  them  there,  and  they  could  not 
agree  on  the  25  per  cent  rate.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied  to 
accept  the  35  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  thought  they  ought  to  have  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Keller.  Because  they  were  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  they  were  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  importers  wanted  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  It  is  only  natural  an  importer  would  ask  for  all  he 
can  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  those  who  were  manufacturer  claim  the  25  per 
cent  was  below  the  d^erence  in  cost  of  production  here  and  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  it  would  encourage  importation? 

Mr.  Keller.  That  was  not  discussed. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  respective  differences  of 
opinion  between  those  five  men,  because  I  think  that  will  furnish  a 
good  deal  of  light  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  think  tiie  other  two  gentlemen  stated  they  were 
interested  in  manufacturing  interests,  and  said  they  could  not  veiy 
well  agree  to  anything  that  contemplated  a  lower  rate  than  35  per 
cent.  In  fact,  there  was  a  time  there  when,  so  far  as  we  as  importers 
were  concerned,  we  did  not  care  whether  we  did  have  it  35  per  cent. 
Some  of  them  aid  get  interested  enough  to  find  out,  under  tne  exist- 
ing button  paragraph,  that  certain  buttons,  although  they  were  the 
same  style  and  the  same  grade,  only  of  a  different  size — an^  of  course, 
size  maidng  the  value,  it  would  be  a  larger  button — that  it  was  only 
20  per  cent  duty,  but  it  was  on  tiie  high-class  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  in  a  meeting  of  five  importers^  the  three  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  foreign  buttons  and  unportmg  them  to  this 
countiy,  called  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  two  interested  in 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  thought  that  25  was  too  low  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  35,  and  you  therefore  are  here  representing  the 
button  people  of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  one  out  of  five  in  lavor 
of  the  25  per  cent  duty  ? 

liir.  Keller.  I  am  not  here  representing  any  of  the  button  people 
except  on  agate  buttons. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  you  attended 
that  meeting  t 

Mr.  Kellbb.  I  did;  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  button  importers. 
But  I  am  only  here  representing  agate  buttons. 

The  Chatrman.  It  is  1  o'clock^  gentlemen,  and  the  committee  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTEB  BEOESS. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2 
o'clock  D.  m. 

The  Chatbman,  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Keller,  when  we  adjourned  at  recess,  had  not  taken  m)  the 
second  q^uestion  to  which  he  wanted  to  address  himself.  Mr.  Keller, 
if  you  will  come  right  down  to  it. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ADOLFH  KELLES— Continued. 

Mr.  Kelleb.  I  will  come  right  down  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  on 
trouser  buckles.  These  buckles  are  made  especially  for  the  American 
market.  If  they  were  not  made  for  the  American  market,  there  would 
not  be  any  imported.  There  are  certain  lines  which  I  have  in  my 
brief  explaining  that.  The  value  of  them  is  63  pfennigs,  which  is 
about  four  one-thousandths  of  a  mill  under  15  cents. 

Mr.  Dixon.  A  gross  t 

Mr.  Kelleb.  A  box  of  a  himdred,  which  allows  them  to  come  in 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  plus  15  per  cent  of  the  value.  There  are  $300 
worth  of  the  higher  grade  imported,  meaning  those  that  are  valued 
over  15  cents  per  hundred  and  pay  duty  at  10  cents  per  100  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  balance,  $7,200,  were  of  the  cheaper  grade 
valued  under  15  cents  per  100  and  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  100  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
with  the  brief  I  have,  and  I  think  that  will  cover  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  look  into  it  when  the  time  comes. 

New  Yobk,  January  tS,  191S, 

Thb  COMICITTBB  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Boiae  of  Representatives ^  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbuen:  Representing  the  following  importers  of  agate  buttons — Messrs.  Strauss 
Bros.  A  Co.,  J.  Porter  &  Co.,  and  ourselves,  Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  <&  Co.,  all  of  New 
York — we  respectfully  request  a  reduction  of  duty  on  buttons  commercially  known  as 
agate  buttons. 

The  rate  of  duty  as  assessed  under  the  present  tariff  act  at  one-twelfth  cent  per  lino 
per  gross,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  excessive  and  unreasonable .  Thepresen  t  rate 
IS  equivalent  to  a  rate  from  38  per  cent  up  to  115  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  ^te  dif- 
feientiates  on  the  various  sizes  of  buttons,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  button  of  same  grade 
or  quality  should  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  whether  large  or  small .  These  agate  buttons 
are  not  made  in  this  country,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  made,  because  none  of  the  raw 
material  required  has  been  found  here.  They  are  entirely  of  foreiga  production, 
therefore  without  a  domestic  competition.  These  agate  buttons  are  one  of  the  cheap- 
est kind  oi  buttons  produced,  ana  are  used  by  manufacturers  of  cheap  shirts,  under- 
irear,  etc.;  in  fact,  on  all  wearing  apparel  Of  the  cheapest  kind. 

A^te  ^oe  buttons,  which  are  assessed  the  same  as  agate  buttons,  pay  an  equivalent 
ate  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importations  of  shoe  buttons  predomi- 
nate, and  would  say  timt  about  75  per  cent  of  agate  buttons  imported  by  ub  are  shoe 
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buttons.  We  herewith  submit  aunple  card  of  agate  buttons  and  shoe  buttons,  which 
are  the  staple  goods  imported,  with  a  statement  showing  the  equivalent  ad  valoreni, 
which  IB  equal  to  the  present  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate  as  assessed;  also  submit 
schedule  as  paragraph  427  should  read  in  the  new  tarifif.. 

StaUmerU  of  agate  lmUon$  oi  per  iample  card. 


White  tontflle: 

li,  18  line 

10. 20  line 

20. 21  line 

30, 23  line 

40, 26  line 

W.  27  line... 

Perle  lentille: 

74, 13  line 

76.16  line 

78, 17Une 

80, 21  line 

81, 23  line 

82, 26  line 

Articles  260  and  47: 

14, 15  line ^ 

16. 17  line 

18, 19  line 

20, 21  line 

22, 23  line ^ 

24, 25  line 

Agate  shoe  buttons: 

300i,141ine 

20OI,  141ine 

m,  Milne 

1,  white,  14  line 


Price  In 
francs. 

Price  In 
United 
Stotes 

cuiraucy. 

Present 
doty. 

Eonalto 
aa  vak>- 
remnto. 

• 

Pereenf. 

1.10 

10.18 

10.207 

115 

1.70 

.26 

.280 

92 

2.25 

.345 

.202 

76 

2.75 

.42 

.293 

70 

3.20 

.40 

.323 

66 

8.70 

.567 

.355 

a 

2.00 

.306 

.176 

S7 

2.15 

.83 

.199 

60 

2.60 

.383 

.267 

70 

4.50 

.680 

.333 

60 

5.76 

.88 

.362 

41 

7.20 

1.10 

.415 

88 

1.25 

.102 

.170 

fl3 

1.45 

.222 

.203 

01 

1.00 

.291 

.234 

80 

2.45 

.385 

.268 

70 

2.00 

.454 

.298 

05 

3.00 

.508 

.34 

67 

7.20 

1.103 

.306 

27i 

8.40 

1.287 

.333 

36 

4.00 

.613 

.232 

80 

12.10 

1.85 

.417 

33 

Paragraph  427 :  Strike  out  all  reference  to  buttons  in  parapaph  448. 

Buttons  or  parts  of  buttons,  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinifihed,  shall 
pay  duty  at  the  following  rates.  The  line  button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  an  inch, 
namely: 

Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  shoe  buttons  of  all  kinds  of  whatever  material  made,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buttons  of  bone,  horn,  glass, metal,  or  vegetable  ivory;  buttons  known  commercial]^ 
as  a^te  buttons;  and  buttons  of  every  description  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section ;  and  all  collar  and  cuff  buttons  and  studs,  25  per  cent  ad  vuorem . 

We  herewith  respectfuUy  submit  these  statements  for  your  consideration,  and 
earnestly  reouest  that  you  will  favor  the  reduction  of  duty  asked  for  on  agate  buttons 
and  agate  collar  buttons,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DiBCKSRHOFP,  RaVILOBB  A  CO. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  A.  V.  HAXBUBO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  in  the 
interest  of  the  ocean  pearl  button  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  a  brief  that  I  have  prepared  and  shall  leave  with  you,  and 
wish  to  state  in  addition  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  this  matter,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  not  exceed  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  state  very  briefly  that  the  manufacturing 
of  pearl  buttons  is  a  peculiar  business.  You  have  perhaps  some  little 
idea  from  the  gentlemen  that  preceded  me,  and  as  I  said,  I  represent 
the  ocean  shell.  We  mean  bjr  that  this  class  of  goods,  entii^y 
worked  up  (exhibiting  sample],  imported,  no  duty. 
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Thf)re  was  a  reference  made  here  to  a  certain  line  of  pearl  buttons 
and  that  refers  to  the  shell  found  in  this  country  known  as  the  sweet 
water  or  fresh  water,  a  button  in  which  there  is  considerable  business. 

We  feel  that  our  business,  or  our  industry,  is  one  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  recognize  should  be  encouri^ed,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
It  consists  of  a  yeiy  large  number  of  small  concerns  and  no  lai^e 
establishments.  The  success  of  this  business  seemed  to  manifest 
itself  shortly  after  the  act  of  1890.  Prior  to  that  time  our  business 
in  this  countiy  was  of  very  little  importance.  All  the  goods  came 
from  abroad.  Probably  6  per  cent  of  the  goods  consumed  were  made 
in  America.  Immediately  upon  the  operation  of  the  biU  that  I  have 
referred  to,  or  two  years  afterwards,  that  sharp,  shrewd  ingenuity  that 
we  have  here  to  produce  resulted  in  turning  that  around,  and  96  per  cent 
of  the  stuff  used  is  made  in  America.  With  the  introduction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Wilson  biQ,  which  changed  the  tariff,  the  manufacturers' 
production  dropped  possibly  one-half.  The  foreign  goods  came  in. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  bill  it  increased  again,  as  the 
figures  you  nave  there  will  show,  and  I  have  attached  to  my  brief  a 
list  of  the  importations  since  1884.  Under  the  last  bill  the  tariff 
was  left  unchanged,  and  our  business  has  been  continidng  in  a  pros- 
perous way. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  our  business,  in  our  indus- 
try, there  is  no  combination  or  trust.  You  s^,  "You  are  too  small; 
j^ur  individual  industries  are  too  small."  Tliat  may  be.  Neither 
IS  there  any  agreement  as  to  prices  or  method  of  marketing  our  stuff, 
but  each  manufacturer  places  hb  goods  on  the  market  as  best  he  can. 

The  pearl  buttons  that  were  imported,  and  there  are  a  few  im- 
ported still,  if  ^ou  will  allow  me  to  explain,  I  ynSl  say  this  character 
of  goods  [exhibiting  sample].  The  duty,  as  was  explained  by  one  of 
the  previous  speakers,  is  1^  cents  a  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'Mr.  Hill.  Kight  there,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hambubq.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hell.  So  that  we  may  all  understand  it.  What  was  the  value, 
if  any,  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  pearl  buttons,  which  are  now 
made  from  the  mussels  of  the  fresh-water  rivers  of  the  West,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Hambubg.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  About  the 
time  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  make  pearl  Duttons,  there  was  a 
man  bv  the  name  of  Buckle  who  experimented  in  a  small  wav  with 
some  sheD  that  he  took  from  the  Mississippi  River.  After  a  while  he 
finished  a  button  that  was  in  such  shape  as  could  be  marketed.  The 
result  has  been  since  then  a  very  long  story,  but  it  has  been  one  that 
has  given  the  people  in  the  West  in  particular — that  is  the  kind  you 
referred  to — thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  wages.  I  am  not  representing  that  part  of  the  business  at 
all.  Our  shell  runs  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  a  ton.  Theirs  runs  from 
$15  to  $20  or  $30,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  part  of  the  entire  business. 
I  will  say  to  you  that  every  person  in  this  room  has  probably  on  some 
part  of  their  wearing  apparel  at  this  moment  a  pearl  button,  and 
you  may  say,  '*  Yes,  but  of  the  garment  itself,  of  the  apparel,  that  is 
a  very  small  part."  That  is  just  the  reason  why  so  many  small 
concerns  exist,  each  of  them  domg  business  in  their  own  way!  Does 
that  answer  your  question  ? 
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Mr.  Hell,  You  did  not  tell  me  whether  it  was  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Hambubo.  None  whatever.  It  runs  just  the  same  as^  the 
oyster  shell,  with  which  we  have  experimented.  It  is  too  brittle, 
and  we  can  not  do  anything  with  it. 

I  have  a  letter  from  our  consul  general  at  Vienna,  in  which  he 
writes  as  follows: 

Pearl  buttons  will  probably  never  be  an  important  industry  of  the  United  States. 
Labor  is  so  cheap  here  that  they  can  not  make  them  very  succeBsfully. 

However,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can. 

On  this  class  of  goods  [exhibiting  sample],  of  which  we  have  had 
the  importations  referred  to,  the  duty  is  about  62  per  cent.  I  give 
you  that  within  1  or  2  per  cent,  without  reference  to  the  figures. 

When  I  tell  you  that  a  button  that  we  pay  30  cents  to  make  is 
sold  at  15  cents  in  Japan^  you  can  see  that  we  do  not  dare  even  to 
suggest  reducing  the  tarift  on  our  line  and  still  maintain  our  industry. 
When  I  show  you  this  button  here,  and  these  are  right  from  that 
country  [exhibiting  sample]  I  can  tell  you  that  we  pay  40  cents  to 
make  that,  and  they  bring  those  buttons  over  for  27  cents.  Do  you 
think  we  are  asking  too  much  when  we  ask  for  1^  cents  a  line  ana  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem? 

I  want  to  say  this,  before  the  chairman  informs  me  that  my  time 
is  up:  This  class  of  goods  [exhibiting  sample]  is  made  in  Japan,  where 
these  samples  came  from,  at  22  cents,  24  cents,  26  cents,  and  32 
cents  per  &;ross,  and  we  pay  50  per  cent  more  than  that  to  our  help 
to  make  them.  Consequently  you  ask  why  do  we  ask  to  have  our 
tariff  maintained?  I  will  tell  you  why,  gentlemen.  On  this  class  of 
goods  that  I  am  showing  you  [exhibiting  sample]  the  average  pay 
to  our  help  is  68  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Four  manufacturers  are  within 
10  feet  of  me  who  will  certify  to  that  as  being  true  in  their  factory. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  that  we  are  up  against  it  here,  and  I  will 
admit  that  you  could  wreck  me  all  to  pieces  here  in  a  few  questions, 
and  probably  one  woidd  be,  '*What  are  you  going  to  do;  you  have  to 
have  some  goods  coming  over  to  get  a  revenue?  Yes,  that  is  true; 
but  if  you  take  off  10  per  cent  on  enough  to  allow  33  per  cent  of  our 
stuff  to  come  to  this  country,  you  allow  99.  You  can  not  help  it 
otherwise. 

I  have  been  in  this  business  since  the  day  the  McE[inIey  biU  went 
through.  None  of  our  people  have  amassed  fortunes.  When  we 
were  here  four  years  a^o,  when  the  other  bill  was  under  consideration, 
we  submitted  a  sheet  lowing  each  individual  concern,  each  company 
engaged  in  this  business,  wiux  its  rating.  We  shall  ask  you  to  refer 
to  that  list  to-day  and  see  if  you  think  there  has  been  much  progress 
in  it.  We  pay  our  hands  good  wages.  We  pay  our  cuttei^  $15  to 
$20  a  week,  and  in  Bohemia  they  set  $4.85  to  $7.  News  left  there 
two  weeks  ago  to  that  effect.  In  Austria  the  general  workman  gets 
$4.87  to  $9.75;  in  England,  $6  to  $8;  and  m  Japan,  $1.50  to  $3.  1 
am  not  talking  about  pauper  labor  and  that  low-priced  labor  in  Eng- 
land. I  am  simply  statmg  a  few  facts  relating  to  our  particular 
industrv. 

Mr.  rALMER.  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  your 
product  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hambubo.  Sixty-eight  per  cent. 
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Mr.  T AIMER.  Sixty-ei^ht  per  cent  of  it  f 

Mr.  Hambubq.  Yes,  sir;  68. 

Gentlemen,  are  there  any  other  questions  ?  I  was  just  giving  you  a 
few  facts  bearing  upon  our  business. 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  How  much  do  you  say  Japan  can  make  these  buttons 
for  that  you  pay  forty-odd  cents  to  make  ? 

ISt.  Hamburg.  I  will  give  it  to  you  exact  to  the  penny.  You  spoke 
about  the  Japs  ? 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hambubo.  The  buttons  that  they  bring  over  and  land  at 
San  Francisco,  they  sell  from  that  point  at  15  cents.  When  those 
buttons  are  made  m  this  country  we  pay  30  cents  for  the  labor. 

Mr.  KrrcHiK.  You  are  not  making  any  of  those  buttons,  then, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hambttbg.  We  make  the  same  character  of  goods.  There  are 
not  many  of  these  come  in  from  Japan.  The  whole  amount  of  imports 
last  year  was  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  doUars. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  know;  but  if  it  costs  you  as  much  to  produce  that 
button  as  it  does  the  Japanese  to  land  it 

Mr.  Hambubg.  But  the  duty  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  If  it  would  be  100  per  cent  it  would  cost  you  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Hambubg.  No;  we  do  not  make  these.  We  make  a  different 
class  of  goods  right  here  and  sell  them;  this  class  of  goods  [extubiting 
sample]. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  There  is  one  class  of  button  that  I  understand  from 
you  the  Japs  land  here  at  27  cents,  and  it  costs  you  some  forty-odd 
cents  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Twenty-seven  cents,  and  we  pay  40  cents  for  the 
labor. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  pay  40  cents  for  the  labor  t 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  having  this  duty 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  does  not  include  overhead  charges  or  anything 
for  material  ? 

Mr.  Hambubg.  That  includes  10  per  cent  for  fixed  overhead 
charges,  tools,  and  material. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  On  that  button  that  the  Japs  can  make  and  land  at 
27  cents,  what  would  the  whole  cost  be  to  you  for  material  and  labor 
and  overhead  chaises  ? 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Well,  I  will  withdraw  the  *4and"  part  of  it.  They 
can  bring  it  to  San  Francisco  and  then  they  have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  IQtchin.  What  would  that  cost  you?  The  labor  costs  you 
40  cents.  What  will  your  overhead  charges  and  raw  material  cost 
you  ? 

Mr.  Hambubg.  I  will  give  you  the  materials. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  that 
tariff  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Well,  we  have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  average  profit  is  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  KiTCHiK.  What  does  that  same  button  sell  for ) 

Mr.  Hambubg.  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  ElITCHIN.  The  labor  cost  is  40  cental 

Mr.  HAMBxniG.  Yes. 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  Now,  what  do  jour  raw  materials  aad  overhead 
charges  amount  tot 

Mr.  Hambubg.  That  button  costs,  with  the  dut^,  57  cents.  It 
costs  60\  cents.  Now,  there  is  not  difference  enough  in  that  for  them 
to  be  handled  successfuUy  here. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  What  I  do  not  understand  is,  if  the  duty  is  not  over 
64  or  65  cents 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Well,  it  varies. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  that  really  the  duty  on  that  button  you  are  talk- 
ing about  is  over  100  per  cent,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Well,  you  may  figure  it  on  the  cost  of  a  button  or 
its  value. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  I  know,  but  then  it  has  3  cents  mai^in  on  vou. 
I  do  not  quite  see  how  vou  are  making  this  button,  to  save  my  life. 

Mr]  Hambubg.  I  will  tell  vou.  One  of  you  gentlemen  were  asking 
about  the  line.  There  is  a  button  that  may  be  40  lines.  That  may 
be  $4,  and  it  only  costs  $4  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  would 
be  $4.60. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  was  speaking  of  that  button  that  was  over  100  per 
cent 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  did  you  get  the  fibres  as  the  value  of  the  fresh 
water  shell  since  the  industry  was  established  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hambubg.  It  had  no  value  until  they  got  up  to  sometimes  aa 
high  as  $35  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  are  paying  now  more  by  a  great  deal  than  when  the 
duty  was  first  established  f 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Consequently  the  duty  is  not  as  beneficial  to  you  now  as 
it  was  then  t 

Mr.  Hambubg.  Well,  the  answer  would  be  no  and  yes. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  closing,  that,  con- 
scientiously, I  do  not  think  if  you  were  in  the  button  busmess,  manu- 
facturing pearl  buttons,  or  were  an  importer  in  New  York  City 
handling  buttons,  that  jou  would  do  anythmg  else  but  what  I  am  goine 
to  do  here,  and  that  is  this — ^plead  tnat  the  present  tariff  on  pead 
buttons  be  maintained,  for  this  reason:  The  unporters  who  handle 
imported  goods  will  not  come  here  and  ask  for  it.  They  recognize 
that  it  is  a  necessity.  They  are  getting  better  merchandise.  Your 
wife  and  my  wife  buys  a  better  button  to-day  than  they  ever  bought 
of  the  foreign  stuff,  for  a  low  price,  and  there  is  only  one  smgle  industry 
and  one  single  line  of  importers  who  would^  dare  to  come  to  you  and 
ask  a  reduction  on  pearl  buttons  conscientiously,  and  that  would  be 
the  Japanese  importers  in  New  York  City. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  your  attention. 

OcBAN  Shbui  Pbabl-Button  Industbt. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Wojfs  and  Meam, 

Hoitee  of  Repreeentativa,  WaakingUmf  2>.  C, 

DsAR  Sir:  The  mamifacturera  repKresentiDg  the  variouB  trades  that  use  mother- 
of-pearl  or  ocean  shell  as  raw  material  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee  the 
following: 
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The  niftTinfactare  of  pearl  buttons  wm  made  possible  in  the  United  States  by  the 
tariff  of  1890.  Prior  to  that  time  the  industry  was  of  little  importance  in  the  United 
States,  being  imported  from  Austria,  Englana,  and  France. 

Our  industry  is  made  up  of  a  lan»  number  of  small  manufacturers  located  laigely 
in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  giving  employment  to  a 
laroe  number  of  people. 

We  should  like  to  place  before  you  the  ^t  that  in  our  trade  there  are  no  combina- 
tions of  any  kind  existing,  neither  are  there  any  agreements  or  understanding  as  to 
the  maintaining  of  prices,  for  there  is  absolutely  free  competition  in  the  open  market 
amongst  the  manufacturers,  each  firm  placing  their  goods  on  the  market  as  best  they 


It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  great  number  of  the  manufacturers  are  men  of  average 
intelligence,  still  there  are  no  great  fortunes  that  have  been  amassed  in  this  trade,  but 
since  me  successful  production  of  this  class  of  goods  in  America,  the  consumers  have 
been  benefited  by  having  the  very  best  merchandise  at  the  lowest  price. 

The  question  of  labor  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  of  production.  This  applies 
particularly  on  the  line  of  buttons  known  as  staple  pearls,  the  average  cost  of  labor 
bein^  68  per  cent  of  their  value. 

Prior  to  1890,  the  consul  general  at  Vienna  reported  that  the  manufacturing  of  pearl 
buttons  was  not  an  industry  of  the  United  States  and  probably  would  never  be, 
stating  pearl  buttons  could  not  be  manufactured  by  machinery  owing  to  the  brittle 
nature  of  the  shell  and  that  hand  labor  was  paid  so  low  that  the  United  States  could 
not  compete. 

When  we  tell  you  that  when  sufficient  protection  was  given  us  to  pay  the  standard 
wages  of  this  countnr  we  reduced  the  importations  from  91.612,000  in  1887  to  1100,000 
in  1881,  and  since  that  the  industry  has  oeen  one  of  growtii  in  this  country. 

Recently  there  has  developed  a  most  formidable  danger  to  the  industry  in  the 
shape  of  Japanese  competition.  We  beg  to  submit  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  report 
of  United  states  Consul  General  Henry  B.  Mi^er  of  June,  1908,  from  which  your 
committee  will  be  able  to  see  not  only  tne  increase  of  this  industry  in  Japan  but  also 
the  tr^endous  increase  of  ratio  of  exportation  of  buttons  to  European  countries. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are 
for  cutters,  $15  to  $20  per  week,  while  in  Bohemia  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  same 
work  is  $4.85  to  $7.  In  Austria  the  general  workmen  on  pearl  buttons  receive  from 
$4.87  to  $9.74,  and  in  England  $6  to  $8,  while  in  Ja]3an  $1.50  to  $3.  We  believe  this 
infoimation  valuable  for  your  committee  in  considering  our  petition  for  the  retention 
of  the  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  and  pearl  novelties. 

We  do  not  come  here  presuming  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  to  lay  before  you  facts 
relating  to  our  industry — ^that  of  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  and  novelties — and  to 
state  that  the  dianging  of  the  tariff  on  the  class  of  |;oods  we  refer  to  will  disturb  our 
industry  and  affect  thousands  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  industry. 

We  are  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  impNorts  from  1884  to 
1912,  inclusive,  which  we  believe  wiU  be  of  value  in  connection  with  the  forgoing 
facts. 

We  ask  that  the  present  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  and  pearl  novelties  be  retained. 

As  contained  in  Schedule  N,  page  50,  paragraph  414,  pearl  buttons  finished  or 
partly  finished,  1}  cents  per  line  roecific,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also  on  pearl 
novelties  as  contamed  in  schedule  ^'Miscellaneous  manu&ctures,''  page  54,  paragraph 
450,  35  per  cent. 

A.  v.  Haubvro, 
Chairman  Mantrfacharen  Pearl  Button  CommUUe. 

JAPAN. 

Consul  General  Henry  B.  Miller  forwards  from  Yokohama  the  following  information 
from  newspapers  published  in  Japan  of  industrial  development  in  that  Empire: 

The  inanu£BLcture  of  shell  buttons  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  a  German  about 
20  yean  ago,  and  factories  have  since  been  started  in  Osaka,  Hyogo,  Wakayama,  and 
other  places.  Raw  material  is  imported  from  India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
princmd  destination  of  the  buttons  is  Germany  and  France,  whence  they  are  reex- 
ported to  other  countries.  It  is  stated  Uiat  lately  orden  have  been  received  by 
manufacturen  direct  from  Europe.  At  present  Osaka  is  the  center  of  the  shell  button 
industzy,  there  being  in  the  city  over  W  kctories,  while  there  are  12  or  13  in  Hyo^ 
and  Wakayama,  3  or  4  in  Mie,  and  2  each  in  Ishikawa  and  Oita.  There  is  1  fiactorym 
Okayama  which  is  devoted  to  tbe  manufacture  of  buttons  from  mothernxf-pearl.    The 
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value  of  buttons  exported  last  year  amounted  to  $272,600  against  $169^900  in  1906 
and  $74,900  in  1905. 

Pecrl  btUUma  imported. 


Year. 


1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1801 
1886 
1806 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Imports. 


$1,496,000 

1,681,747 

1,612,000 

1,658,000 

1,352,000 

100,001 

375,886 

332,210 

259,278 

24,239 

86,262 

75,792 

423,640 

468,743 

156,775 

172, 101 

133,567 

164,154 

92,629 

87,205 

107,046 

100, 112 

64,605 


Duty. 

Percent 
duty. 

25  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2}  cents  per  line  and  25  per  cent 

1  oent  per  line  and  15  per  cent 

do 

do 

i^  cents  per  line  and  15  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

0.5798 

do 

.6400 

do 

.7723 

do 

.6280 

do 

.6407 

BBIEFS  SUBMITTED  BT  PEABL  BVTTOIT  MANXTFACTTTBEBS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

We  address  you  in  the  interest  of  the  pearl  button  manufiKiturere,  who  make  peail 
buttons  from  uiells  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Central  West  and  Southern 
States. 

Previous  to  1890.  there  were  no  staple  pearl  buttons  made  in  America,  as  the  low 
rate  of  duty,  which  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  did  not  allow  us  to  compete  with 
imported  buttons. 

The  McKinley  tariff  placed  a  specific  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  Without  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  successfully  manufacture  pearl  buttons  in  America.  The 
present  tariff  snows  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  on  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates, 
compared  with  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  1}  cents  per  line  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
industry  has  made  great  progress,  employing  thousands  of  people,  and  utilizing  a 
product,  hardly  known  to  exist  pre\dous  to  1890. 

The  button  mctories  now  consume  between  50,000  and  60,000  tons  of  fresh-wata 
shells  per  3rear,  giving  employment  to  shell  diggers,  who  gather  the  shells  from  the 
river  beds,  to  tran8|>ortation  companies,  who  haul  the  shells  to  the  &u:tories,  and  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  the  button  factories,  all  of  whom  earn  good  wages,  in  localities 
where  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  steady  remunerative  employment. 

By  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  better  methods  of  manufacturing,  and  keen 
competition  the  price  of  these  buttons  has  been  nadually  reduced  until  they  are  now 
selling  at  less  thain  one-half  the  former  price,  whue  wages  have  advanced  40  per  cent, 
and  raw  material  which  was  of  no  value,  to  $30  per  ton  for  ^e  better  grades. 

It  is  absolutely  neceesarv  that  a  specific  duty  be  maintained,  as  even  a  high  ad 
valorem  rate  would  aUow  the  importation  of  cheap  grades  from  Eyiope  and  Japan, 
which  would  seriously  interfere  with  our  industry. 

This  Japanese  competition  is  a  menace,  which  if  allowed  to  develop  through  a 
change  in  tariff,  wiU  make  it  impossible  to  pay  the  present  high  rate  of  wages. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  pearl  button  industry  is  that  the  entire  diell  composing 
the  raw  material  must  be  worxed  up  at  the  flzst  operation;  thoiefore,  if  we  attei^ 
to  fill  an  order  for  first^uality  goods,  we  must  manufttctuie,  or  partly  manufacturei 
neariy  twice  the  quantity  of  low  graaes,  which  arc  slow  of  sale. 
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The  Xftpanese  and  AuBtrianfl  with  cheap  grades  of  aheUs,  could  put  on  the  market 
in  this  country  finished  buttons,  sewed  on  cards,  for  a  little  more  than  we  pay  for  the 
first  operation. 

Thoefore  if  specific  duty  is  removed,  the  Japanese  and  Austrian  f;oods  would  take 
theplaoe  of  our  cheap  buttons,  and  we  could  not  operate  against  this  competition. 

Tne  pearl  button  industry  in  America  has  several  million  of  doUars  invested  in 
plants  and  special  machinery — ^worthless  for  anything  but  manufacturing  pearl  but- 
tons—and have  up-to-date  appliances  and  sanitary  conditions. 

The  Japanese  or  Austrians,  being  skilled  hand  workmen,  can  start  manufacturing 
pearl  buttons  with  the  investment  of  a  few  dollars,  and.  can  build  himself  a  simple 
kthe,  worked  by  foot  power,  and  with  such  a  machine  can  make  the  finest  quality 
of  jTOodB  with  minimum  waste. 

The  wage  scale  in  some  of  our  factories  is  higher  than  that  paid  in  any  other  industry 
where  equal  skill  is  employed. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  tariff  allowed  us  a  specific  rate  on 
pearl  buttons. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  request,  on  behalf  of  the  fresh-water-pearl  button 
manufactureiB,  that  the  present  compound  mte  of  duty  be  maintained. 

Harvbt  Chalmers  &  Son,    Amsterdam^  N,  Y., 
By  Edward  Cooper. 

The  Vienna  Pearl  Button  Manufacturing  Co., 

Miucatine,  /otiu. 
By  D.  A.  Willis,  Secretary. 

(Representing  fresh-water-pearl  button  manufacturers.) 

SUMMARY. 

A  neat  industry  has  been  developed  by  utilizing  a  former  worthlesB  material, 
namely,  fresh-water  shells. 

Emplo3rment  given  to  thousands  of  people. 

Wages  exceed  those  paid  in  any  other  industry  requiring  equal  skill. 

Sp^dal  machinery  installed  at  ni^h  cost,  wortnlesa  for  any  other  purpose. 

Impossible  to  produce  first-grade  outtons  without  producing  many  inferior  grades, 
slow  of  sale. 

The  life  of  this  industry  depends  absolutely  on  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  and  if  it  is 
removed  the  industry  will  be  destroyed. 


Pearl  Buttons. 

International  Button  Co., 

Rochester,  N,  F.,  January  tS,  191S. 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Danforth, 

H<mse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  and  are  preparing  a  statement  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  suggested. 

Ab  we  mentioned  in  our  previous  letter,  an  association  will  present  our  views  in 
re»rd  to  the  pearl  button  question,  but  we  trust  that  if  you  can  bring  any  influence 
to  Dear  on  this  you  will  do  so.  Our  line  and  the  most  important  line  of  pearl  buttons 
18  the  small  button  such  as  is  used  on  men's  soft  shirts.  These  are  fairly  well  pro- 
tected now  by  a  combination  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.  However,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  citing  an  instance  wnich  will  show  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  a  greater 
extent  should  me  tariff  be  lowered.  The  foots  are  as  follows:  "About  seven  or  eif;ht 
yeaiB  ago,  we  began  making  pearl  buttons  from  a  shell  known  as  trocha  shell,  which 
at  that  time  was  worked  omy  in  Europe.  By  means  of  improved  methods  we  found 
that  we  were  foirly  well  able  to  compete  with  the  European  manufocturers  and 
woriM  up  quite  a  Dusoneas  on  tbia  line.  About  three  years  ago  the  Japanese  began 
to  manufacture  these  coods  and  gradually  entered  this  market,  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  this  ena  of  the  business  entirely,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  the 
Japanese  were  forced  to  pay  on  this  artide  amounted  to  fully  100  per  cent.  They 
iie  to  day  selling  a  certain  size  of  this  button  in  Japan  for  approximately  23  cents 
per  gross  in  our  money,  whereas  ^dien  we  were  making  these  goods  we  actually  paid 
from  18  to  21  cents  per  gross  for  only  the  first  operation  of  the  doaen  or  more  opera- 
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Uonfl  required  to  complete  the  button,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  coat  of  the  material,  caxda, 
boxes,  etc. 

If  you  can  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  any  members  who  may  be  intei^ested, 
we  trust  you  will  do  so,  as  to-day  in  our  line  it  is  the  Japanese  that  is  to  be  feared  mote 
than  the  Gennan  or  Austrian. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Imtbbnational  Button    C0.9 

Per  £.  Shautz,  Secretary. 


Bbixv  ov  Pxonbbb  Pbabl  Btttton  Co.,  Pouohxbbpsib,  N.  Y. 

PouGHKBSPant,  N.  Y.,  Febniary  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  Waye  and  Meane  Committee,  Waekmgton,  D.  C 

Dbab  Sib:  We  respectfully,  request  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff  on  pearl 
buttons  by  your  honorable  committee,  in  order  that  the  invested  capital  be  justly 
protected,  as  well  as  the  present  interests  of  those  employed  be  maintained. 

To  more  fully  familiarize  y;our  honorable  board  with  the  reasons  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  tariff,  whidi  is  1)  cents  a  line  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  -we 
cite  the  following  fsucta: 

Prior  to  1890  tae  manu^ture  of  staple  pearl  buttons  was  not  attempted,  owin^  to 
the  lack  of  a  protective  dutv  and  the  further  knowledge  that,  owing  to  the  impoctsa- 
tion  of  foreign  goods,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  in  our  home  markets. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  oiur  organization,  then  an  unknown  factor,  but  later 
styled  as  the  Boepple  Button  Co.,  to  manufacture  pearl  buttons  from  tne  muasel 
shells  gathered  in  the  rivers  of  this  country,  but  in  each  instance  the  attempt  to 
market  them  at  merely  a  slight  profit  met  with  failure,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the 
imported  buttons. 

ultimately,  through  the  adoption  of  the  McEinley  tariff,  placinjg  a  specific  duty 
on  pearl  buttons,  the  domestic  product  was  permitted  an  opportunity  for  sale  in  the 
home  market,  and  its  manufacture  has  made  constant  advance,  so  that  at  this  time 
we  find  that  employment  is  given  to  11,800  men  and  4,400  women  in  its  manufacture 
and  distribution  from  the  period  of  the  gathered  shell  to  the  finished  product. 

In  addition  thereto  it  is  very  conservatively  estimated  that  4,800  men  are  employed 
in  the  gathering  of  the  shell  five  months  annually,  which  is  during  the  open  nver 
season,  and  many  more  in  its  handling,  etc. 

The  scope  of  its  manufacture  has  so  largely  increased  as  to  cover  the  States  ci  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  other  States. 

The  invested  capital  in  building  and  equipment  aggregates  $3,000,000. 

The  profit  paid  upon  this  capital  for  the  past  five  years  will  not  exceed  7  per  cent, 
imfortunately  this  condition  being  due  to  the  extreme  competition  existing  in  the 
industry. 

Sufficient  strides  have  been  made  in  improved  machinery  to  make  the  working 
conditions  of  the  employees  very  favorable,  and  the  wages  paid  for  imskilled  labor 
admittedly  very  good,  the  average  for  men  running  about  114.20  per  week  and  female 
labor  at  $7.80  weekly. 

As  a  comparison  of  wages  in  foreign  countries,  where  pearl  buttons  are  made,  sach 
as  England,  Germanv,  Austria^  Italy,  and  Japan,  we  cite  England,  where  the  best 
wages  are  paid,  as  affecting  a  given  task  in  this  country: 
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It  IB  apparent  from  the  above  that  the  material  difference  between  the  countries 
is  sufficiently  great  to  caune  the  necessity  of  vast  retrenchment  in  our  business  policy; 
also  the  evident  necessity  for  a  lower  wage  than  our  employees  now  commana,  etc., 
in  order  to  maintain  our  present  position  in  the  country  8  market  should  any  reduc- 
tionB  in  tariff  be  made. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting  to  your  committee  to  know  that  despite  the 
maiLv  advances  in  wages,  and  other  material  advances  in  recent  vears,  the  finished 
pearl  button  sells  at  prices  40  per  cent  less  than  were  commandea  10  years  ago,  and 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  prevailing  prices  in  1907,  all  being  due  to  the  many  strides 
in  improved  machinery,  methods  of  operation,  etc. 

Thanking  you  for  your  indulgence  to  this  brief;  and  begging  your  kindest  consid- 
efatioQ,  we  are,  respectfully, 

PlONEBR  PSARL  BUTTON  Go* 

A.  S.  Gabland,  Secretary. 

Bbiep  or  Afpslbbx  A  NsuiiAN,  Nxw  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  February  5, 1916. 
E.  W.  TowNSXND,  Esq., 

t4S  Upper  Mountain  Avenue, 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  /. 

Dear  Sir:  Ab  a  resident  of  upper  Montclair,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
to  interest  yourself  on  behalf  of  the  pearl-button  manufacturerB  in  mis  coun^  in 
the  pending  tariff  legislation. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  on  this  subject,  as  I  feel  that  so  much  more  could  Be  accomplished 
in  a  short  conversation  than  can  be  done  in  writing.  There  are  some  ver^  import 
tant  features,  however,  which  I  should  particularly  like  to  call  your  attention  to  in 
resaid  to  the  possible  reduction  of  tariff  on  pearl  buttons. 

Japan  is  exporting  11,000,000  worth  of  buttons  a  year,  which  now  go  to  Europe. 
One  of  the  countries  in  Europe  where  pearl  buttons  are  largely  manufactured  is 
France.  France,  in  self-defense,  has  put  a  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  of  about  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent.  I  think  you  will  readily  see  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  an  Euro- 
pean nation  to  protect  itself  so  heavily  against  Japanese  labor  that  the  United  States 
surely  needs  innnitely  more. 

These  goods  are  not  of  a  character  that  permits  of  a  very  large  amount  of  work 
being  done  by  mechanical  process.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
finished  article  is  labor,  and  tne  prices  at  present  ruling  in  this  coimtry  do  not  allow 
of  more  than  about  $16  a  week  for  the  highest-class  labor  employed  in  the  work. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  pearl  buttons  even  now  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  Japan  on  which  the  shell  cost  is  smaller  than  average  and  the  labor  cost 
greater  than  average.  With  a  very  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  it  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  very  wide  range  of  buttons  to  come  into  this  market  and  deprive  thou- 
sandfi  of  workingmen  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

1  have  personally  been  through  a  number  of  factories  in  Japan  and  am  quite  famil* 
iar  with  tne  conditions  that  prevail  there.  We  have  not  only  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  low  wages  for  which  a  man  will  work  in  Japan,  but  the  fact  that  women 
will  work  for  almost  nothing,  and  even  children  are  emplo^red  also  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  could  not  possibly  be  tolerated  in  an  American  city. 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  industry,  but  it  employs  quite  a  few  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  woricing  hara  to  make  a  very  modest  living,  and  it  is  my  honest  opinion 
that  this  industry  can  not  stand  any  reduction  in  tariff  without  throwing  a  very 
large  number  of  these  people  entirely  out  of  work. 

YouiB,  respectfiuly,  F.  G.  Appelbee. 

Bribf  07  Pearl  BtrrroK  Workers  Union  No.  14077,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tariff  on  pearl  buttona. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  tS,  1913. 
To  the  ffanamhle  OomimUtee  of  Waye  and  Means,  Houu  of  Representatives: 

Gentelmen:  The  followinff  respectfully  preaented  on  behalf  of  members  of  the 
Pearl  Button  WorkenUnion  No.  14077,  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  American  Federa- 
tioik  of  Labor,  employed  excluaively  in  the  finishing  of  pearl  buttcma,  and  who  repr»- 
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sent  about  3,000  skilled  workmen  engaged  in  this  branch  oi  the  pearl-button  industry 
in  New  York  city  and  vicinity. 

There  may  be  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  memorials  for  reducing 
duty  on  manufactured  pearl  buttons  on  the  plea  that  pearl  buttons  are  a  luxury  wheresfl 
they  are  a  necessity.  The  washes  paid  to  employees  in  this  industry  in  this  country 
average  about  |9  a  week  at  10  nours  labor. 

To  reduce  duty  on  pearl  buttons  would  take  away  whatever  protection  we  have  at 
thepresent  time  and  ruin  the  pearl-button  industry  in  this  country. 

We  therefore,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  workmen  engaged  in  tiiia 
industry,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  that  the  present  import  duty 
on  pearl  buttons  be  not  removed.    > 

Respectfully  yours,  Hbnry  Kurz,  PrtMerU. 

NicoDEMUs  Gbolich,  Secretary, 

Unrbd  Ocean  Pearl  Manufaoturbrs'  Association, 

Arlington,  N.  J.,  Jantuary  7,  191 1. 
Hon.  Eugene  Kinkead, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  considering  the  new  tariff  bill  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will,  no  doubt,  offer,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pearl-button  industry 
in  tnis  country. 

The  tariff  on  this  article  at  present,  while  not  protecting  us  on  all  kinds  and  aizes, 
yet  it  is  about  sufficient  for  the  indusixy  to  exist.  There  are  about  125  manufacturers, 
employing  from  6  to  100  people,  giving  employment  to  perhaps  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand people.  The  profits  are  not  laige,  nor  have  any  of  the  manufacturers  accumu- 
lated a  fortune. 

.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  additional  duty,  but  beg  your  interest  in  having  the  present 
tariff  maintained. 
Appreciating  your  kind  consideration  in  the  matter,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Unitbd  Ocean  Pearl  Manufactubbes'  Association, 
J.  R.  O'Connor,  Secretary. 

TESTIHGinr  OF  OXTSTAV  BLITMEirTHAL,  OF  B.  BLXTMEHTEAL  * 

CO.,  HEW  TOBK  GITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 

The  Chaibiian.  Will  you  tell  me  what  paragraph  you  are  speak- 
ing on  ? 

Mr.  Blumsnthal.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Blukenthal.  Besides  representing  my  own  firm,  B.  Blumen- 
thal &  Co.,  New  York,  I  represent  the  following  importers:  Bailey, 
Green  &  Elger;  Dieckerhof,  RaflSoer  &  Co.;  Strauss  Bros.  &  Co.,  all 
of  New  York.  We  four  importers  probably  import  more  than  half  of 
the  total  quantity  of  buttons  imported  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Are  you  speaking  of  ail  kinds  of  buttons,  Afr. 
Blumenthal  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  talking  of  all  kinds  of  buttons;  yes.  sir. 

The  rates  of  duty,  excluding  pearl  buttons,  are  higher  under  the 
present  tariff  than  taey  have  been  under  any  previous  tariff.  The 
unportations  of  buttons  have  dwindled  down  to  less  than  a  million 
dollars  on  an  average  for  the  past  years.  The  export  of  buttons  for 
the  fiscal  year  endiM  June  30,  1912,  has  been  $720,000. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  kind  of  buttons  were  those  exported  t 
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Mr.  Blttmenthal.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  kind  they  are.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  and  they  ore  not  separated^  and  they  can  not 
give  me  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Habbisok.  I  do  not  see  how  this  committee  could  deal  with 
the  button  subject  as  a  whole.  There  are  about  10  different  classes 
of  buttons,  of  oifferent  varieties. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  That  is  lust  one  point  I  am  going  to  come  to — 
the  question  of  simplifying  that  schedule.  That  is  just  where  the 
trouble  is. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  would  like 
to  follow  your  argument,  and  I  can  not  do  so  on  accoimt  of  the  many 
different  Kinds  of  buttons. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  a  general  importer  of  buttons.  I  might 
say  right  here-^I  was  going  to  inform  you  later — I  am  also  interested 
in  manufacturing,  but  I  am  talking  now  from  the  side  of  the  import- 
ers of  buttons. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  average  importation  of  buttons  during  the 
past  years  has  been  less  than  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  exports 
for  the  past  year,  ending  June  30,  1912,  have  been  S720,000.  The 
domestic  production,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  has  been 
$22,700,000. 

I  hardly  think  it  is  necessarv  to  say  much  more  to  show  that  the 
present  rates  of  duty  are  prohibitive  and  should  be  reduced. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on 
buttons  imported.  There  are  quite  a  few  buttons  that  pay  duty 
under  para^aph  488,  the  iewelry  paragraph,  and  which  pay  85  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty.  These  are  not  separated  from  other  goods 
imported  under  that  paragraph,  and  thererore  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  exact  average  rate,  but  Duttons  imported  under  paragraph  427 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  paid  an  average  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  of  52.5  per  cent.  J^or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  I 
think  it  is  48,5  per  cent.  If  the  buttons  that  were  imported  previ- 
ous to  1890 — that  is,  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill — if  the  prices  of 
those  buttons  on  the  other  side  were  the  same  now  as  they  were  then 
I  think  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  would  be  150  per  cent  to  200 
per  cent,  but,  of  course,  the  rates  of  duty  that  have  existed  since 
that  time  are  prohibitive. 

But  the  mam  question  and  the  main  argument  I  want  to  bring 
before  you  is  to  simplify  the  button  schedule.  In  paragraph  427  you 
have  seven  different  rates  of  duty  for  an  importation  amounting  to 
less  than  $1,000,000  per  year,  and  it  seems  that  in  the  preceding 
tariff  that  any  manufacturer  that  was  dissatisfied  even  with  the 
small  importation  in  his  particular  line  that  existed  at  that  time 
requested  and  had  inserted  some  special  provision  which  even  pro- 
hibits  that  small  importation  at  the  present  time,  but  not  even  satis- 
fied with  those  seven  provisions  and  subdivisions  that  are  in  para- 
graph 427  there  was  inserted  for  the  first  time  in  any  tariff  bill  the 
words,  "Dress  buttons"  under  the  jewelry  para^aph,  so  that  to-day 
we  import  buttons  of  tWs  kind  [indicating].  This  button  pays  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  liae  and  15  per  cent.  That  same  button,  simply 
because  it  is  a  different  size  ana  happens  to  cost  a  little  more,  is  85 
per  cent  duty. 
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Mr.  Hull.  How  many  buttons  in  a  line  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  There  are  40  lines  to  an  inch.  The  button  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  ^  Forty  lines  to  an  inch. 

On  wis  button  [indicating]  the  rate  of  duty  is  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  line  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  equals  an  ad  yalorem 
rate  of  47  per  cent.  This  size  here,  of  the  very  same  button,  phya  85 
per  cent.  This  pays  47;  this  pays  85;  the  same  button  in  a  cufferent 
size. 

Now,  this  button  [indicating],  because  it  has  a  little  figure  on  the 
middle  and  really  costs  less  to  manufacture  than  this  one  [indicating] 
pays  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  one  [indicating]  pays  85  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  I  am  showing  you  nere  four  Duttons, 
and  they  pay  three  different  rates  of  duty,  and  they  are  all  gilt 
buttons. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  understand  that  ratio.  You  say  40  lines 
to  an  inch.    Can  you  explain  it  a  little  more  fully  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  You  take  a  button  that  measures  1  inch,  and  the 
specific,  say,  1  cent  a  line,  would  be  40  cents;  it  would  pay  40  cent0 
specific  duty,  no  matter  wnat  the  value  was. 

Mr.  HammonI).  How  many  buttons  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Per  gross. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Per  gross  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  large  button  comes  in  under  the  jewelry  para-* 
graph? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  minute  they  cost  more  than  20  cents,  a 
dozen — and  buttons  are  not  sold  by  the  dozen;  buttons  are  sold  by 
the  gross.  A  button  at  $2.40  a  gross,  in  the  class  of  goods  we  used 
to  import-^we  are  importing  rather  few  at  the  present  time — is  a 
medium-priced  button.  In  other  words,  all  goods  costing  on  the  other 
side  more  than  $2.40  a  gross  pay  85  per  cent  duty;  that  is,  metal 
buttons  and  fancy  buttons  of  that  kind.  There  are  other  duties,  3.25 
cents  and  16  per  cent,  and  all  kinds  of  duties. 

As  I  said  before,  for  an  importation  of  less  than  $1,000,000  you  have 
eight  different  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
customhouse  to  look  at  everv  style  of  button  that  is  imported  to  see 
what  rate  of  duty  they  should  pajr. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  h'ke  to  interrupt  you  again,  but  there  are 
several  of  us  who  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  line  of 
buttons  there  being  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  word  "line'°as  a  button  measurement? 

Mr.  Blxtmenthal.  In  order  to  demonstate  what  a  line  is,  they  say 
a  line  is  one-fortieth  of  1  inch. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  what  the  statute  sayB. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  This  button  here  [inmcating]  perhaps  is  a 
14-line  button. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  measures  14  lines,  according  to  the  button 
there.    They  are  measured  just  like  ribbon. 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  it  is  a  14-line  button,  does  that  mean  it  is  four- 
teen-fortieths  of  an  inch  in  width ) 

Mr.  Blumenteal.  Yes^  sir* 
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Mr.  Hammond.  Approximately  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.   i  es.  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then  if  it  is  a  40-Iine  button,  the  diameter  of  the 
button  is  1  inch. 

Mr.  Blumenthal,  Ekactly.  This  is  a  40-line  button.  That  but- 
ton, irrespective  of  what  the  price  of  the  button  is,  pays  40  cents  duty. 
If  that  button  costs  on  the  other  side  %l,  it  would  pay  40  cents  specific 
duty  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  button  costs  20  cents,  it 
woula  still  pay  40  cents  specific  duty.  This  is  a  40-line  button.  It 
is  1  inch  in  diameter. 

Although  I  am  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  the 
manufacturers  and  importers  whom  I  represent  agree  as  to  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  button  industry. 
Others  who  will  probably  appear  before  you  are  likely  to  develop  tiiis 
matter  more  at  length,  and  we  concur  in  the  view  that  it  is  advisable 
to  retain  a  specific  duty  on  pearl  buttons.  Exclusive  of  pearl  buttons, 
however,  we  suggest  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  covering  all 
buttons. 

I  think  that  covers  your  inquiry,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Pearl  buttons  are  worth  3  cents  per  line  gross,  and 
all  the  other  buttons  are  a  good  deal  cheaper,  all  the  way  down  to 
nickle-bar  buttons,  which  are  only  worth  one- tenth  of  a  cent  per 
unit  of  value.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  select  the  pearl  buttons 
from  all  the  others  for  a  specific  rate  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  of  so  much 
higher  value  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No^  sir;  there  are  reasons  in  the  manufacture. 
I  will  come  to  that  later  if  you  will  allow  me,  or  I  will  explain  it  now. 
But  there  are  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  here  who  will  probably 
be  able  to  explain  that  more  fully.  As  I  told  you  before,  and  I  wish 
to  tell  you  rimt  now,  I  am  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  pearl 
buttons,  and  I  think  I  will  convince  you — I  might  as  well  snow  it  to 
you  now — as  to  the  manufacturing  of  pearl  buttons.  It  does  look 
strange,  being  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  pearl  buttons,  I  will 
admit,  that  i  should  ask  a  specific  duty  on  that  class  of  goods,  but 
besides  myself  I  represent  tm'ee  importers  who  do  not  manufacture, 
and  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  fourth  importer,  or  a  fifth  importer, 
a  very  large  importer,  who  also  coincides  with  our  views  that  a 
specinc  duty  is  necessary.  If  you  make  a  thousand  gross  of  this 
button  [indicating]  you  do  not  have  to  manufacture  anything  else, 
but  you  can  make  1^000  gross  of  that  button  and  produce  it  like  any 
other  product  that  is  mcuie.  If  you  want  to  make  1,000  sross  of  a 
quality  of  pearl  buttons  you  have  to  cut  up  this  whole  shell  in  order 
to  get  that  1,000  gross.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  produce 
2,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  gross  of  buttons  in  order  to  get  that  1,000  gross 
of  tiiis  quality. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Is  that  all  imported,  or  is  that  shell  native  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  shell  is  imported.  The  shell  is  foreign — 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Habhison.  All  of  your  raw  material  is  imported,  and  all  free 
of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  You  are  asking  about  shell.  A  great  deal  of 
the  raw  material  is  found  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  A^e  pearl  and  shell  buttons  two  different  species  of 
buttons  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  same.  I  suppose  that 
covers  the  same.    There  is  a  pearl  button  and  there  is  a  shell  button. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Are  there  any  shells  foxmd  in  this  coimtiy  from 
which  buttons  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  A  great  many. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Mississippi  Kiver  country  has  a  great  industry 
in  that  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Tes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  that  they  are  not  all  imported  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No;  the  raw  material  is  not  imported— cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  all  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  is  all  on  the  free  list.  In  order  to  show  you 
that  the  manufacturing  of  pearl  buttons  is  entirely  different  from  any 
of  the  manufacturing  of  any  other  buttons  I  have  had  these  blanks 
cut  out  of  this  shell  [indicating]  and  it  looks  perfectly  white  on  the 
face,  but  after  the  button  is  turned  and  the  pattern  put  on  you  will 
find  that  the  sheU  is  yellow^  and  that  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that 
if  you  get  an  order  for  1,000  gross  of  buttons  you  have  to  turn  out 
2,000  or  3,000  gross  of  buttons  in  order  to  produce  the  1,000  gross 
that  you  want. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  manufacture  that  kind  of  button,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not.  I  am  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Swoet  Water  goods  that  are  made  in  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  think  that  kind  of  a  button  which  you  manu- 
facture ought  to  have  a  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  the  nature  of  the  pearl-button  industry 
is  such,  and  on  account  of  Japanese  competition,  which  is  growing 
daily,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  have  a  specific  duty  on  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  ErrcHiN.  Then  you  want  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  buttons 
which  you  import? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  does  sound  strange. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  looks  a  little  strange  to  me.  That  is  the  reason 
I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  is  a  little  strange,  I  admit  it,  and  I  naturally 
foresaw  what  impression  I  would  make  by  asking  wese  two  rates  of 
duty. 

Mr.  EiTCHiN.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you.  I  knew  you  had 
some  reason  for  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  called  your  attention  to 
it.  I  thought  you  wanted  a  specific  duty  on  the  buttons  you  manu- 
facture and  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  buttons  that  all  others  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  BLUifENTHAL.  It  just  happens  that  I  am  interested  in  a  small 
degree  in  the  manufacturing  ot  buttons — ^in  the  manufacturing  of 

5 earl  buttons.  There  are  gentlemen  who  will  know  more  about  it.  I 
o  not  attend  to  the  manmacturing,  but  there  are  some  manufactur- 
ers here  who  will  probably  explain  the  matter  more  fully  than  I  am 
able  to  do.  I  have  not  been  in  Muscatine  for  the  last  four  or  fiye 
years. 
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The  Ceeaibman.  Leaving  out  pearl  buttons  entirely,  if  we  put  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  other  buttons,  what  rate  do  you  si;g- 
gestf 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  rate  would  you  suggest  for  the  buttons  that 
you  make  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Pearl  button?  ? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  that  question^ 
because  it  is  a  large  industry. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  would  sort  of  come  under  the  line  of  luxury, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  bear  a  higher  duty  than  the  ones  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  pearl  buttons  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  pearl  button  is  not  a  luxury. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  therefore  it  ought  to  have  a  low  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir.  The  pearl  button,  as  I  wish  to  explain 
to  you^  you  have  to  manufacture  all  grades  of  pearl  buttons  in  order 
to  utilize  the  shell. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  rate  would  you  say  ought  to  go  on  the  kind  of 
buttons  you  are  manufacturing?  I  know  you  have  suggested  what 
ought  to  go  on  the  kind  of  buttons  that  you  are  importing.  What 
rate  of  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  go  on  the  kind  of  buttons  you  are 
manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  not  ready  to  state  that,  because  I  am  so 
little  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  pearl  buttons,  and  after  you 
have  heard  the  gentlemen — and  it  is  a  very  debatable  Question  wixat 
tlie  rate  should  be — I  will  leave  it  to  jou  gentlemen  to  decide  what  is 
proper.  The  pearl-button  industry  is  a  large  industry,  and  I  do  not 
Know  what  rate  to  suggest  that  would  reach  the  case. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  thought  you  might  give  us  a  suggestion  of  what 
you  thought  a  proper  rate. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Blumenthal,  on  what  ground  do  you  come  before 
the  committee  and  say  that  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
what  you  manufacture,  but  that  you  have  a  suggestion  to  make  as 
to  what  everybody  else's  manufactures  should  come  in  at)  In 
other  words,  you  are  getting  64  per  cent  on  pearl  buttons,  and  you 
suggest  25  per  cent  on  all  other  buttons.  By  what  course  of  reasoning 
do  you  reach  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  By  the  very  simple  reasoning  that  if  the 
domestic  production  is  $22,000,000  and  the  imports  are  only  $1,000,- 
000,  then  the  duties  are  prohibitive.  And  more  than  that,  I  mean  to 
say  that  if  the  present  duties  were  maintained,  in  10  years  from  now 
the  importation  of  buttons  would  decrease  to  $100,000,  and  probably 
the  domestic  production  would  be  $35,000,000.  If  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  gentlemen  who  are  framing  this  new  law,  it  probably  is 
satisfactory  to  me  also. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  ask  you  for  that  reason,  that  it 
looked  to  me  as  though  you  wanted  it  coming  and  going.  You  want 
your  duty  kept  at  64  per  cent  on  pearl  buttons,  whicn  you  manu- 
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facture,  and  you  want  the  duty  cut  to  25  per  cent  on  the  buttons 
that  you  import  ?  , 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  make  any  rate  of  duty 
on  pearl  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  suggested  that  it  be  kept  at  a  specific  duty  and 
had  no  suggestion  to  oflFer  for  the  reduction  on  the  Kind  you  manu- 
facture. Tnere  must  be  some  process  of  reasoning  by  which  you 
reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  general 
line  of  imported  buttons,  outside  of  pearl  buttons,  if  the  duty  was 
materially  reduced,  that  a  certain  amount  could  be  importea,  but 
that  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  compete  in  almost 
every  line. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Blumenthal,  do  you  not  know  that  there  are  a  great 
many  silk  buttons  imported  on  which  there  is  a  very  high  dufy  on 
the  material  out  of  wnich  they  are  made?  Do  you  not  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  woolen  buttons  or  woolen-covered  buttons 
imported  on  which  there  is  also  necessarily,  by  reason  of  the  duty  on 
wool  and  the  manufacturing  duty,  a  very  hign  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  believe  tnere  were  $10,000 
worth  of  those  woolen  buttons  imported. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  button 
forms  and  blanks  made  from  cloth  and  imported  on  which  there  is  a 
10  per  cent  duty  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Not  such  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes ;  considerable.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  metal 
button  is  imported,  a  great  many  metaf  buttons  are  imported,  on 
which  the  duties  are  not  nearly  as  high  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  As  nearly  as  hign  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  nearly  as  high  as  the  silk  or  woolen  buttons.  Do  you 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  button  manufacturers  of  this  country,  with  an 
industry  of  $22,000,000,  to  put  them  all  on  an  equal  basis  and  leave 
the  pearl  buttons  made  from  a  product  fished  out  of  the  rivers  of  the 
West  on  a  64  per  cent  duty  ?  lam  not  justifying  either  duty,  but  do 
you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  this  committee  should  cany  out  your 
proposition  just  as  you  submit  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  will  answer  that  first  of  all.  You  say  that 
there  were  a  great  many  metal  buttons  imported  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  metal 
not  specially  provided,  there  were  $14,641,  and  for  metal  embossed 
there  were  $20,679.  1  will  admit  that  there  were  some  imported 
under  the  85  per  cent  clause. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  there  were  glass  buttons,  $138,000,  eight  times 
as  much.  Then,  there  were  agate  buttons,  $233,000,  and  they  bore 
no  relation  to  each  other  at  all  as  to  value  or  anything  of  the  kind 
or  as  to  the  work  of  manufacture.  Why  should  they  all  be  put  on 
an  even  basis  of  25  per  cent  and  the  one  particular  class  in  which 
you  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  be  lelt  at  64  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Because  anybody  that  knows  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing pearl  buttons  will  tell  you  tnat  the  manufacturing  of  pearl 
buttons  IS  entirely  different  from  any  other  button  you  can  mention— 
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riass  buttons,  silk  buttons,  metal  buttons,  or  any  other  buttons, 
lou  can  turn  out  10,000  gross  or  100,000  gross  of  a  certain  kind  of 
silk  button  or  metal  button  or  any  other  button  without  producing 
any  other  quality.    You  will  produce  but  a  few  seconds. 

Mr.  HiLX..  Do  you  think  that  there  is  uniformity  in  the  manufacture 
of  ivoiT,  silk,  glass,  wool,  and  metal  buttons  t 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  why  should  they  be  put  on  a  uniform  basis  ? 

Mr.  Blumemthal.  !tiecause  you  have  to  do  something  to  simplify 
this  button  schedule.  You  do  not  want  eight  different  rates,  n 
you  want  a  different  rate  for  every  button  you  can  keep  it  the  way 
it  is. 

The  Chaiuman.  Let  me  reverse  Mr.  Hill's  question.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  us  te  maintain  a  separate  schedule  for  each  one  of  these 
sets  of  buttons?  Do  you  know  their  difference  in  value?  Is  it 
fixed  according  to  any  aifference  in  value  or  difference  in  the  amount 
of  labor,  or  a^thing  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Hill,  lliat  is  what  I  was  trying  to  ^et  at. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  you  will  nnd  m  the  Wilson  bill  the  only 
specific  rate  of  duty  was  on  pearl  buttons,  and  everything  else  was 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  and  there  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  that. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  just  desired  to  know  why,  with  all  these  different 
rates  in  the  various  grades  of  buttons,  as  to  whether  it  had  been  ever 
worked  out  to  your  knowledge — it  has  been  in  the  law  for  some 
time — and  I  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  ever  worked  out  t# 
differentiate  between  the  labor  cost,  or  the  cost  of  materials,  or 
anvthing  of  that  kind  or  whether  it  just  grew  up  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  grew  up  from  the  very  source  that  I  told 
you,  that  different  manufacturers  appeared  before  the  different  com- 
mittees, that  one  of  the  clauses  that  was  put  in  the  present  tariff  bill 
was  put  in  to  cover  uniform  buttons,  and  if  you  will  look  at  the 
hearings  you  will  find  that  one  er  two  different  manufacturers  com- 
plained that  uniform  buttons  were  being  imported,  and  that  is  why 
this  embossed-metal  business  was  taken  out  of  there  and  put  m  at  a 
special  rate,  a  special  rate  of  45  per  cent.  They  did  not  so  provide  for 
all  buttons,  but  they  provided  for  metal  buttons  at  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  button  schedule  was 
raised  in  the  last  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  said  that  the  present  rates  of  duty,  with  the 
exception  of  pearl  buttons,  are  higher  than  they  were  fixed  in  any 
other  tariff 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  the  comparative  tariff  of  the  Dingley  and  the 
Payne  laws  [indicating].  If  you  will  show  me  any  change  in  any 
item  of  it  I  will  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  The  Dingley  and  the  Payne  laws? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  That  is  the  official  document  [indicating].  Each 
classification  is  put  in  parallel  columns.  Please  show  me  which  one 
was  increased. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  any  difference 
between  the  Diagley  and  Payne  laws.  The  Dingley  law  was  high 
enough. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you  if  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  present  law  over  the  former  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  the  chairman  to  save  time,  the 
chairman  will  state  that  the  only  difference  in  the  law  is  that  there 
is  a  provision  for  collar  and  cuff  buttons,  and  studs  composed  wholly 
of  bone  or  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  which  was  fixed  at  52  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  not  in  the  law  before  t 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  law  before. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  It  provides  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  put  metal  buttons,  embossed  and  designed,  in  at 
45  per  cent  in  the  Payne  law,  which  was  not  in  before? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  That  is  right;  and  the  85  per  cent  clause. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  you  put  in  fasteners  or  clasps  in  the  Payne  act, 
which  wer^not  in  before,  at  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  And  the  85  per  cent  clause.  That  is  a  very 
liirfi  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  have  a  brief  here  I  should  like  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  it  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  Janu/iry  28, 1913, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Repre:cntativ€^f  Wa'^hingtoriy  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  urgent  reasons  for  a  revision  of 
the  presertt  button  schedule.     Paragraph  427  of  the  present  law  provides: 

''Buttons,  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinidied, 
shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  line-button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  one 
inch,  namelv:  Buttons  known  commercially  as  aeate  buttons,  metal  trousers  buttons 
(except  steel),  and  nickel  bar  buttons,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross;  buttons 
of  bone,  and  steel  trousers  buttons,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross;  buttons  of 
pearl  or  shell,  IJ  cents  per  line  per  gross;  buttons  of  horn,  vegetable  ivory,  glass,  or 
metal,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  Tine  per 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  articles  in  tiiis  paragraph,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  shoe  buttons  made  of  paper,  board,  papier-m&cn^,  pulp,  or  otner 
similar  material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not  exceeding 
3  cents  per  gross,  1  cent  per  gross;  snap  fasteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  thereof,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  buttons  of  metal,  embossed  with  a 
desi^,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  buttons  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  all  collar  or  cuff  buttons  and  studs  composed 
wholly  of  Done,  mother-of-pearl,  or  ivory,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

A  mere  reading  of  this  paragraph  demonstrates  the  need  of  simplification. 

We  represent  button  importers  nandling  more  than  half  of  the  total  quantity  of  but- 
tons imported  into  the  United  States.  This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  mean  very  much, 
for  the  importation  of  buttons  during  the  past  20  years  has  decreased  tremendouply, 
while  the  aomestic  production  has  increased  enormously.  If  we  exclude  pearl  buttons 
the  present  rates  of  duties  on  buttons  are  higher  than  any  in  previous  tariffs  in  our  his- 
tory, not  excepting  the  McKinley  bill.  Prior  to  the  Mcfeinley  bill  the  vsdue  of  impor- 
tations exceeaed  $3,000,000  per  annum.  The  total  value  of  importations  for  the  past 
few  years  average  less  than  $1,000,000  per  year,  or  approximately  one- third  of  the 
amount  imported  prior  to  1890,  over  20  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic 
production,  according  to  the  last  census  of  1910,  amounted  to  $22,708,000  annually, 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  our  judgment,  the  value  of  the  domestic  output  is  not  less 
then  $25,000,000.  In  other  word.s,  the  domestic  production  is  twentj'-five  times  aa 
great  as  the  foreign  importation.  The  export  of  domestic  buttons  has  also  incrcsised 
yearly.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  they  amounted  to  $723,784.  For  the 
current  year  we  believe  that  they  will  almost  equal  the  imports. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  average  rate  of  duty  assessed  on  buttons,  as 
some  of  them  are  provided  for  under  the  so-called  jewelry  paragraph,  448.    Here, 
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ander  the  concealed  compound  rates  of  this  para^^tiph,  they  uniformly  pay  a  duty  of 
85  per  cent.  The  amount  of  buttons  paying  this  particular  rate  of  duty  is  not  separated 
from  the  numerous  other  goods  provided  for  in  the  same  paragraph.  But,  excluding 
the  goods  imported  under  paragraph  448,  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  goods  im- 
ported under  paragraph  427  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  was  52  per  cent,  and  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  48^  per  cent.  This  average  ad  valorem  rate  may, 
however,  be  easily  misleading.  Under  present  conditions  some  of  the  rates  in  para- 
graph 427  are  in  e'lect  prohibitive.  If  some  of  the  buttons  which  were  imported 
previous  to  1890  could  be  imported  now  at  the  same  prices  the  rate  would  average 
from  150  to  200  per  cent,  expressed  in  terms  of  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

A  critical  study  of  the  tables  of  button  imports  entered  for  consumption,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  is  instruc- 
tive. The  total  value  of  foreign  imports  is  given  at  $1,079,509.33.  Many  varieties  of 
buttons  are  specially  enumerated  and  not  less  than  seven  rates  of  duty  are  provided. 
The  result  is,  as  a  study  of  the  table  shows,  that  the  importations  of  some  varieties  of 
buttons,  such  as  bone  buttons  and  metal  buttons  especially,  have  become  compara- 
tively petty  and  insignificant.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  succeeded  in  the  past  in  securing  what  amounted  to  discriminating  rates 
BO  as  to  ^Hrtually  exclude  the  varieties  of  buttons  in  which  they  were  especially  inter- 
ested. We  submit  that  this  discrimination  should  be  wiped  out.  Some  idea  of  the 
restrictive  operation  of  the  present  schedule  may  be  liad  when  it  is  seen  that  of  the 
total  buttons  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  af)proximating  in  value 
$1,000,000,  buttons  to  the  value  of  $413,045  were  "other  buttons  not  specially  pro- 
vided for."  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  such  buttons  not  specially  enumerated  was 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  These  figures  are  typical  of  the 
conditions  which  have  existed  under  the  present  tariff. 

In  addition  to  this  it  ^ould  be  also  borne  in  mind  that,  not  being  satisfied  with  these 
fleveral  different  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  button  paragraph,  the  eighth  rate  of 
85  per  cent  was  inserted  in  para^ph  448,  commonly  known  as  tne  jewelry  paragraph. 
The  existing  tariff  for  the  first  time  contains  the  words  "dress  buttons*'  in  tne  jewelry 
paragraph,  and  we  trust  that  this  anomaly  will  be  eliminated  from  the  new  law.  We 
believe  there  should  be  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  for  all  grades  and  varieties  of  buttons, 
aave  pearl  buttons. 

Although  one  of  our  number  is,  it  is  true,  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
buttons  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  we  are  all,  manufacturer  and  importer  alike,  agreed  as 
to  the  situation  with  respect  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  button  industry.  This 
business  is  totally  different  from  the  manufacture  of  any  other  kind  of  button.  In 
order  to  work  up  the  pearl  shell  all  qualities  are  produced,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  manufacture  one  quality  without  producing  all  the  others.  In  fact,  the  goods  are 
only  graded  and  can  only  be  graded  after  the  blanks  have  passed  through  various 
processes  of  manufacture.  An  ad  valorem  rate  would  tend  to  flood  this  market  with 
enormous  quantities  of  cheaper  grades  of  pearl  buttons,  the  better  grades  under  unfa- 
vorable tariff  conditions  being  sold  and  consumed  abroad.  Others  who  will  probably 
appear  before  you  are  likely  to  develop  this  matter  more  at  length,  but  we  concur 
in  the  view  that  it  is  advisable  to  retain  a  specific  duty  on  pearl  buttons. 

Exclusive  of  pearl  buttons,  however,  we  suggest  a  flat  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  cov- 
ering all  other  outtons.  Such  a  rate  woulcfgreatly  simplify  matters  both  for  the 
customs  authorities  and  for  the  imj)ortere.  On  the  large  majority  of  metal,  compo- 
sition, bone,  pressed  horn,  celluloid,  and  covered  buttons,  so^alled  fancy  buttons, 
•nd  the  like,  manufactured  in  this  country  we  believe  that  without  any  duty  what- 
ever domestic  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  compete.  The  domestic  manufacturer 
enjoys  a  natural  advantage.  The  styles,  sizes,  and  colors  of  many  varieties  chauTO 
80  swiftly  that  in  many  cases  before  the  dealer  in  the  imported  article  can  supply 
the  new  demand  the  style  is  again  changed.  The  domestic  manufacturer  has  imdis- 
P^ted  possession  of  much  of  this  field.  We  are  not,  however,  asking  for  buttons  to 
be  put  on  the  free  list.  We  are  asking  for  a  return  to  competitive  conditions  which 
we  believe  this  committee  seeks  to  restore.  The  general  button  provision  in  the  act 
0^1883,  exclusive  of  some  grades  of  buttons,  proviaed  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The 
Wilson  Act  of  1894,  save  as  to  pearl  and  shell  buttons,  provided  ad  valorem  rates  of 
26  and  36  per  cent.  We  would  suggest  except  as  to  the  pearl  and  shell  buttons  a  flat 
•d  valoiem  rate  of  25  per  cenl  in  Uie  new  law.  Under  such  a  paragraph  it  is  certain 
that  the  revenue  would  be  increased  to  probably  double  the  present  amount,  and  at 

uie  same  time  enable  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  continue  their  growth  and  de- 

yelonment.    If  anything  like  the  present  rates  are  maintained  we  believe  that  dur- 

^  uie  next  10  years  the  importation  of  buttons  will  be  less  than  $100,000  per  annum 
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instead  of  over  $3,000,000  as  it  was  prior  to  1890.  At  the  end  of  this  same  period  we 
predict  with  some  confidence  that  the  domestic  production  will  at  least  equal  $30,000,- 
000  per  annum.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  elimination  of  everything 
relating  to  buttons  in  the  present  paragraph  448  and  replace  the  preeent  paragraph  427 
with  the  language  which  will  accomplish  the  following  result: 

**  SUBSTFTUTE  FOR  PRESENT  PARAGRAPH  427,  SCHEDXTLE  N. 

**  Buttons  or  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished, 
shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  Ae  line-button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  1 
inch,  namely,  buttons  of  pean  or  ahell  1^  cents  per  line  jter  gross,  and  in  addition 
thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Buttons  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  paragraph, 
even  if  provided  for  in  any  other  pazagraph,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  Blumbnthal  &  Go. 
Bailey,  Green  &  Eloer. 

DiECKSRHOFP,  RaFFLOER  &   Co. 

Strauss  Bros.  &  Co. 
TESTIMONY  OF  TITLIUS  HEIDElff. 

Tho  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heiden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co.,  in 
regard  to  buttons,  and  at  the  same  time  J.  W.  Schloss  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

I  intend  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  In  regard  to  paragraph  No. 
426,  which  speaks  about  button  material,  I  am  periectly  satisfied 
with  the  present  duty.  However,  I  would  Uke  to  have  the  duty 
reduced,  if  the  buttons  in  paragrapn  427  will  be  reduced.  Of  course, 
the  reduction  I  will  have  to  leave  to  you  gentlemen  how  much  you 
intend  to  make  it.  Now,  in  regard  to  paragraph  427,  I  wish  to  state 
there  are  a  great  number  of  buttons  which  are  mentioned  there 
which  we  do  not  handle  at  all,  and  natm^ally  I  have  nothing  to  surest 
in  regard  to  them  and  I  shall  only  mention  these  buttons  whicn  we 
are  importing — either  importing  or  buying  in  this  country.  Now, 
in  regard  to  the  pearl  buttons,  I  wish  simply  to  mention  that  the 
present  duty  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  you  a  manufactiu-er  of  pearl  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Absolutely  not.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why  in 
one  moment.  The  reason  is  this:  The  industry  has  increased  here  in 
this  country  enormously,  and  besides  that  the  business  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  new  conditions  which  have  been  caused  by  the  new 
industry. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  tho  most  valuable  of  all  the  kinds  of 
buttons,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  They  are  staple  goods  which  are  used  all  the  time. 
We  have  more  expensive  gooos  than  that,  however. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  the  most  expensive  class  of  buttons,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  silk  buttons  or  fancy  orna- 
mental buttons,  but  the  staple  pearl  buttons  are  the  highest  priced 
buttons  with  the  exception  of  those,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes;  of  the  staple  goods;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  would  you  call  them  a  luxury  t 
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Mr.  HEroEN.  The  fine  goods  I  consider  luxuries.  The  fine  pearl 
buttons;  yes.  The  cheap  goods  I  would  call  necessities — the  cheaper 
classes. 

Mr.  HASRifiON.  Well,  the  reason  I  asked  you  is  that  every  gen- 
tleman who  comes  before  the  committee  to  speak  on  buttons,  whether 
he  is  a  manufacturer  or  an  importer,  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  pearl  buttons  are  entitled  to  a  duty  of  64  per  cent,  but  that  all 
other  buttons  ou^t  to  be  on  the  25  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  I  do  not  ask 
you  for  25  per  cent.  Now,  the  reason  is  simply  this,  that  the  pearl- 
button  industry  is  a  very  peculiar  industry,  and  the  business  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one.  For  the  last  15  or  20  years,  since  we  have 
had  the  nigh  tariff,  the  business  has  shaped  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
if  you  would  make  a  change  to-day  it  would  take  years  before  we 
would  get  a  proper  result  again  from  it.  Now^  in  regard  to  glass 
buttons,  of  wnich  we  are  very  heavy  importers,  I  wish  sunply  to  say 
this:  The  present  duty  produces  quite  a  large  revenue,  because  the 
goods  are  m  demand.    The  glass  buttons  are  buttons  of  fashion. 

If  they  are  not  in  demand  and  you  allow  thorn  to  be  brought  into 
this  country  without  any  duty  at  all,  they  will  mft  be  imported,  and 
if  you  reduce  the  duty  a  good  deal  on  these  buttons,  which  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  all,  you  simply  deprive  this  coimtry 
of  a  large  revenue.  They  may  be  good  for  another  year;  maybe  next 
year  they  are  not  worth  5  cents  on  a  dollar.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  metal  buttons,  this  duty  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  very 
often  the  importers  are  in  dispute  with  the  customhouse  officials  be- 
cause we  simply  do  not  know  under  what  paragraph  or  what  line 
these  buttons  should  be  imported.  There  is  a  continuous  fidit  about 
it.  If  the  line  duty  would  be  done  away  with  and  simply  an  ad 
valorem  duty  put  on,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for  every- 
bodv. 

ALr.  Habbison.  Do  you  recommend  any  rate  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes;  I  recommend  on  all  these  metal  buttons,  no 
matter  what  line,  no  matter  what  paragraph,  and  no  matter  of  what 
material,  I  recommend  40  per  cent. 

Air.  IIakbison.  Did  you  say  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  IIeiden.  Yes.  The  same  is  the  case  to-day  with  horn  buttons. 
They  pay  to-day  50  per  cent.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  40  per 
cent.  Forty  per  cent  gives  a  chance  to  the  importer  to  do  what  he 
pleases.  If  he  finds  the  market  is  ^ood  for  him  in  Europe,  he  will  buy 
ois  goods  in  Europe.  If  he  finds  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  buy  here, 
he  will  buy  here.  He  can  manipulate  his  business  to  much  better 
advantage  than  at  present.  At  present  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  the 
home  market,  but  if  you  brin^  it  down  to  40  per  cent  we  can  bring 
them  in  and  compete  very  mcely.  Now,  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
paragraphs  we  have  which,  I  think,  brings  at  present  a  ver}[  large 
revenue,  are  the  buttons  not  specially  provided  for.  Under  this  but- 
tons not  specially  provided  for  you  have  buttons  made  of  celluloid, 
made  of  silk,  and  sick-crocheted  buttons.  Now,  all  these  buttons  pay 
50  per  cent.  I  would  advocate  a  reduction  on  every  one  of  those 
except  the  crocheted  buttons,  down  to  40.  The  reason  why  I  sav  you 
should  n^e  an  exception  of  the  crocheted  button,  which  is  a  hand- 
made article,  is  that  this  is  entirely  an  article  of  luxury. 
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Furthermore;  this  is  a  button  which  is  exceedingly  dependent  on 
fashion.  There  have  been  years  when  there  has  hardly  anything  been 
imported.  In  the  last  three  years  the  fashion  is  in  favor  of  crodieted 
buttons,  and  they  are  brought  in  in  enormous  quantities,  and  even  if 
you  would  reduce  the  tariff  to-day  Europe  could  not  produce  the 
quantity  which  this  country  wants.  We  could  use  three  times  as 
much  from  Europe  if  we  could  get  them,  so  the  country  would  not 
be  benefited  by  too  lar^e  a  reduction  on  this  article. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Wny  do  you  ask  that  the  duty  be  reduced  at  aU 
under  those  circumstances  f 

Mr.  Heiden.  I  do  not  ask  it  with  regard  to  that.  I  say  with  this 
one  item  excepted.    I  say,  leave  the  duty  as  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  beg  your  pardon;  1  thought  you  advocated  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  HEroEN.  No.  Now,  we  come  to  paragraph  448,  and  this  par- 
agraph 448,  which  is  really  a  jewelry  paragraph,  has  the  words 
"dress  buttons"  included.  On  account  of  that  a  great  number  of 
buttons  have  to  pay  85  per  cent.  Now,  this  is  simply  a  prohibitive 
duty  which  keeps  out  a  great  number  of  goods  which  could  be  im- 
ported here  and  which  could  be  sold  here  m  quantities.  As  it  is  at 
present,  it  makes  this  class  of  goods  so  expensive  that  even  the  rich 
Duy  them  only  by  the  dozen,  and  some  people  only  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  are  dress  buttons? 

Mr.  Heeden.  In  this  paragraph.  No.  448,  it  is  really  a  jewelry  para- 
graph, and  thev  describe  a  lot  oi  jewelry  made  of  all  lands  of  material, 
and  they  use  the  phrase  ''and  dress  buttons." 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  that  causes  a  great  many  buttons,  which 
ought  to  fall  under  the  other  classes  and  under  a  lower  rate,  to  be 
taxed  at  85  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  do  they  know  that  they  are  dress  buttons! 
What  does  that  signify  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  A  dress  button  is  any  button  that  can  be  used  for  an 
ornament  on  a  dress.  That  is  the  way  it  is  described  in  the  article. 
Now,  these  buttons  I  know  positively  if  that  tariff  would  be  reduced 
down  to  20  per  cent  they  could  be  brought  in  in  quantities  and  would 

fVe  good  revenue  for  tne  country.  In  fact,  I  would  be  in  favor,  as 
stated  before,  of  having  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods,  possibly 
except  on  the  pearl  buttons — on  everything  else  right  throu^. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  exactly  the  statement  another  gentleman 
made  here,  who  is  also  an  importer  and  not  a  manufacturer,  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  other  kinds  of  buttons  except 
pearl  buttons,  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  specific  duties  on  them. 

Mr.  Heiden.  The  simple  reason  is,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons  would 
create  a  regular  revolution  in  the  button  business. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  pearl-button  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Heiden.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer:  no. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  anything  aoout  pearl  buttons  I 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes;  I  handle  them. 
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Mr.  Ratnet.  Well,  I  notice  that  for  several  years  the  importations 
of  pearl  buttons  have  been  falling  off. 

ifr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  1896  we  brought  in  here  $332,000  worth  of  pearl 
buttons,  and  in  1905  we  only  brought  in  about  half  as  much — a  little 
over  half  as  much — $172,000  worth,  and  in  1910  we  brought  in 
$107,000  worth,  and  in  1911,  under  the  Payne  tariff,  we  brought  in 
$100,000  worth,  and  last  year  we  only  brought  in  $71,000  worth. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of  pearl 
buttons  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  because  the  industry  in  this  country  is  so 
enormous  that  we  can  do  without  the  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  of  pearl  buttons 
in  this  country  amoimts  to  ?     Not  in  lines,  but  in  values  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  notice  in  1905  we  produced  nearly  $5,000,000 
worth.     I  presume  the  production  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Heiden.  Oh,  yes;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  have  no  fdea  what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No.  You  can  simply  thank  ihis  to  the  protection 
of  the  industry^  that  these  foreign  goods  are  keeping  out,  and  I  think 
inasmuch  as  1  heard  only  the  other  day  that  perhaps  between 
100,000  and  150,000  people  are  working  at  it,  it  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  not  that  entirelj  due,  Mr.  Heiden,  to  the  fact  that 
the  pearl-button  industry  of  Mississippi  is  comparatively  a  new 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  they  have  their  raw  material  at  hand  and  have 
built  up  an  enormous  industry  there? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  this  is 'only  a  part  of  the  value.  The  ocean 
pearl  industry  has  increased  enormously. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  kind  of  pearl  buttons  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  What  is  still  imported  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heiden.  Mainly  Japanese. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  the  ocean  pearl  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  bring  in  any  sweet-pearl  buttons  at  all? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  they  can  not  be  imported. 

Mr.  Rainey.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  you  make  them  here  so 
much  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes;  they  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  in  this  country 
between  the  makers  of  sweet-pearl  buttons  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Have  I  heard  of  any  combination  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  by  which  they  try  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
shells  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  pay  the  fishermen  to  get  the  shells  out  of  our 
western  rivers  much  less  than  they  did  formerly — do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  How  does  it  happen  that  all  you  gentlemen  who 
come  here  advocate  lower  rates  on  aU  kinds  of  buttons  except  peaxl 
buttons  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  I  am  just  telling  you;  if  we  would  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  import  business  again 

Mr.  Rainey  (interposing).  That  would  be  inconvenient? 

Mr.  Heiden.  We  would  oe  compelled  to  lay  in  enormous,  big  stocks, 
and  the  end  of  it  would  be  that  tne  pubUc  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
As  soon  as  you  have  to  lay  in  big  stocKs  you  have  to  take  a  larger  risk. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  is  your  sympathy  with  the  public,  is  it? 

Mr.  Heiden.  What? 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  is  your  sympathy  with  the  public  that  makes  you 
want  them  to  pay  more  for  tne  pearl  buttons  than  they  otherwise 
would  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  the  advantage  is  for  our  business  as  well.  You 
ask  me  how  it  is.    I  do  not  want  to 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  you  should  bring  in  some  sweet-pearl  buttons,  it 
would  bring  down  the  price  of  pearl  buttons  of  that  character  in  this 
country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  the  sweet-pearl  buttons  are  exceedingly  cheap 
to-day. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  would  make  them  still  cheaper,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  what  is  the  objection  to  bringing  them  in? 

Mr.  Heiden.  The  sweet  pearls  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  do  not  yield  any  revenue  now,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Because  they  do  not  come  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  mignt  get  some  revenue  if  we  would  lower  the 
tariflF  on  them? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  of  course,  you  are  right  there,  but  at  the  same 
time  if  you  know  that  that  industry  keeps  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people  alive,  these  people  consume  something, 
and  are  a  buying  force. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  your  interest  is  not  in  keeping  150,000  people 
aUve;  it  is  in  making  money  for  yourself,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heiden.  It  is  absolutely  not  my  personal  interest  at  all. 
That  is  true;  correct. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  Then,  that  is  not  the  reason  why  you  are 
opposed  to  putting  down  the  tariff  on  sweet-pearl  buttons  because 
you  want  to  keep  all  of  these  people  alive,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  but  the  reason  is,  as  I  stated  before,  that  a 
change  in  the  tariff  would  simply  affect  the  button  business,  so  that  no 
importer  would  know  for  two  years  where  he  stood,  and  maybe  more. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Heiden  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No  ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hnx.  A  gentleman  this  morning  testified,  I  think,  that  a 

Sross  of  agate  buttons  was  worth  29  cents  import  value,  without 
uties,  commissions,  etc.    That  is  about  the  correct  figure  ? 
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Mr.  HsiDEif.  Yes;  that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  per  gross,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
inquired  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  a  garment  by  reason  of  the  but- 
tons that  were  on  it,  and  he  figured  that  that  gross  was  144  buttons. 
I  understand  that  it  is  a  great  gross  of  1,728  buttons.  Now,  which 
is  correct?  Twenty-nine  cents  for  1,728  buttons  or  29  cents  for 
144  buttons — a  small  gross  or  a  great  gross  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  It  is  one  ^ross. 

Mr,  Hill.  But  which  is  the  correct  cost,  the  cost  for  144  agate 
buttons  at  29  cents  or  29  cents  for  1,728  buttons,  a  great  gross  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  WeU,  I  can  not  tell  you — can  not  answer  that  question 
correctly  because  I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  agate  buttons. 

Mr.  Hill,  Oh,  then,  I  will  ask  some  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  I  understand  that  when  the  gentleman  used  the 
words  ^ 'great  gross,"  he  meant  1,728  buttons  instead  of  144;  so  that 
the  point  I  was  Questioning  him  on,  which  was  21  cents  duty  on  144 
buttons,  would  oe  1|-  cents  on  a  dozen  buttons.  Now,  it  is  1,2 
mills  on  a  dozen  buttons.  What  I  want  you  to  understand  is  that  he 
said,  whatever  the  duties  were,  the  wearer  of  that  garment,  the 
ultimate  consumer^  would  get  the  benefit.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether — ^if  that  is  the  difference — ^whether  on  a  garment  worth 
from  one  to  three  dollars  the  consumer  will  get  1,2  mills  back  on 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  RAmET,  You  want  the  tariff  lowered  on  buttons  included  in 
paragraph  427  f 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  want  them  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr,  Rainey,  And  you  import  those  buttons  ? 

Mr,  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  do  not  want  it  lowered  in  paragraph  426, 
under  which  the  sweet-pearl  buttons  come  in,  I  think;  at  any  rate, 
you  do  not  want  them  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Heiden,  No, 

Mr.  Rainey.  Because  that  would  disarrange  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  paragraph  426  is  simply  button  material;  noth- 
ing else.     That  is  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  at  any  rate  you  are  willing  to  lower  the  tariff  on 
all  the  buttons  that  you  import,  except  pearl  outtons,  and  you  give 
as  a  reason  for  that  position  that  that  would  disarrange  your  busi- 
ness, and  you  "would  not  know  where  you  stood,  and  the  other  im- 
porters would  not  know  where  they  stood.  Now,  would  it  not  disar- 
range 3rour  business  just  as  much  to  lower  the  tariff  on  other  buttons 
you  bring  in? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Well,  why?  Maybe  we  can  find  out  something  about 
pearl  buttons  if  you  can  tell  us  whv. 

Mr.  Heiden.  Because  the  pearl-button  industry,  buttons  which 
are  now  used,  most  of  them,  say  99  per  cent  of  them,  are  domestic 
goods,  manufactured  here  in  this  country.  Of  course,  the  shell  does 
not  come  all  from  this  country,  and,  li^e  the  ocean  pearl,  it  is  im- 
ported and  comes  from  Australia  or  Tahiti. 
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Mr.  Rainbt.  They  manufacture  the  oilier  buttons  too,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes;  biit  I  say  the  material  is  imported.  These 
goods  which  are  manufactured  now  here  in  this  country  we  can  buy 
them  to  suit  ourselves,  either  in  big  quantities  or  in  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  at  prices  to  suit  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  HEroEN.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  they  would  bring  some  in,  maybe  the  prices  would 
suit  you  better. 

Mr.  Heiden.  The  American  competition  is  exceedingly  keen,  and 
it  keeps  down  the  prices  to  the  very  lowest  level.  No  manufacturer 
can  come  to  us  and  ask  for  a  big  price,  because  it  would  be  foolish 
on  his  part  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kainey.  The  importations  could  not  bring  them  to  any  lower 
level,  then,  if  they  are  at  the  very  lowest  level.  Then  the  importa- 
tions could  not  get  them  lower,  could  they  1 

Mr.  Heiden.  No  doubt. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  what  is  the  objection  to  bringing  them  in? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Because  at  present  we  do  not  need  to  carry  these 
stocks,  as  we  will  be  compelled  to  do  if  we  have  to  import  the  goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  will  nave  to  have  bigger  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes ;  when  we  import  the  goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  When  you  import  them  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  you  not  have  to  have  bigger  stocks  of  the 
other  buttons  too,  if  you  imported  them  ?  Is  there  anything  peculiar 
about  pearl  buttons  that  makes  that  true  only  as  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  On  the  fancy  goods  we  get  a  better  profit  than  on  the 
pearl  buttons.     The  profit  in  pearl  buttons  is  comparatively  very  low. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  do  not  want  the  tariff  lowered  because  the 
profit  on  pearl  buttons  is  so  low  already,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  do  you  pay  per  gross • 

Mr.  Heiden  (interposing).  That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  There  are 
several  reasons,  too. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  do  you  pay  per  gross  for  sweet-water  pearl 
buttons  at  the  factory  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Oh,  we  pay  about — on  an  average  of  about  40  cents 
or  45  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  how  does  that  compare  with  the  import  price 
per  gross  before  the  duties  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  We  do  not  import  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  I  ask  you  about  ocean-pearl  buttons.  What 
is  the  price  per  gross  of  ocean-pearl  buttons  at  the  factory  here  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  Well,  the  question  is  of  the  different  qualities,  you 
know.  "There  are  so  many  different  quaUties  and  different  grades. 
It  is  about  a  difference,  you  may  sav,  a  button  which  you  pay  here 
75  cents  a  gross  for  you  can  buv  on  the  other  side  for  45  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  that  the  highest-priced  ocean-pearl  button? 

Mr.  Heiden.  No;  the  one  I  mention  is  one  button  which  is  a  very 
staple  article,  which  is  sold  in  quantities. 
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Mr.  RArNEY.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  us  the  names  of  the 
sweet-pearl-button  factories  m  which  you  own  stock  ? 

Mr.  Meeden.  Not  at  all.  There  is  not  one  factory  in  which  I  own 
stock.     I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  mean  your  firm. 

Mr.  HEroEN.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Your  wife  owns  some  of  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Heiden.  I  haven't  got  a  wife. 

Mr.  Harbison.  That  is  all.     Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Heiden. 

The  brief  of  Rothschild  Bros.  Co.  follows: 

Bribp    Submitted  by  Rothschild  Bros.   Co.,   New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

Subject  of  Buttons. 

New  York  City,  January  27^  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  present  herewith  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and  suggestions  we 
intend  presenting  oef ore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  are  interested,  in 
the  tariff  as  importers  and  jobbers  of  buttons  and  will  discuss  paragraphs  426,  427,  and 
448  of  Schedule  N. 

Paroffraph  426. — There  can  be  no  just  criticism  of  this  paragraph  as  its  relationshi]) 
to  paragraph  427  is  correct — that  is,  a  button  of  which  the  cover  is  imported  at  a  10 
per  cent  rate  and  the  finishing  process  completed  here,  can  be  sold  at  about  the  same 
price  as  a  finished  button  imported  with  50  per  cent  duty.  Paragraph  426  should 
therefore  remain  unchanged  unless  there  should  be  a  very  decided  change  in  paragraph 
427. 

Paragraph  427. — We  do  not  handle  agate  buttons,  trouser  buttons,  nickel  bar  but- 
tons, buttons  of  bone,  shoe  buttons,  nor  glove  buttons,  as  these  are  generally  dealt  in 
by  notion  houses,  and  can  therefore  give  no  information  on  these  items.  We  will, 
however,  consider  in  detail,  all  other  types  of  buttons. 

Pearl  buttons. — The  present  rate  of  IJ  cents  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
seems  to  be  a  very  equitable  one.  Pearl-button  manufacturing  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
large  industry  in  the  last  20  years  and  it  is  only  by  imposing  a  fair  duty  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  compete  with  goods  produced  by  cheap  foreign  labor. 
Even  as  it  is,  pearl  buttons  are  imported  from  Europe  and  Japan,  which  proves  that 
the  present  amount  of  duty  is  not  excessive.     . 

Glass  buttons. — The  duty  on  glass  buttons  is  not  excessive.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
protective  tariff,  as  the  glass  button  industry  has  never  been  able  to  flourish  in  this 
country.  During  periods  of  great  demand  as  1909  and  1912,  domestic  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  do  a  fair  business,  but  always  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  foreign  ones, 
and  as  soon  as  the  demand  has  decreased,  to  a  point  where  the  foreign  supply  is  suffi- 
cient, the  domestic  button  has  almost  disappeared. 

A  decrease  in  the  tariff  would  hurt  onlv  a  few  manufacturers  and  would  not  increase 
the  imports.  It  would  therefore  seem  best  to  leave  the  tariff  on  glass  buttons  sub- 
stantially as  it  is. 

Metal  buttons. — The  division  of  metal  buttons  into  plain  metal  buttons  paying  duty 
at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  embos-sed  metal 
buttons  paying  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  fallacious. 

We  believe  tnat  tne  division  was  intended  to  separate  cheap  buttons  from  expensive 
ones,  so  that  the  line  duty  would  increase  the  protection  on  some  very  cheap  foreign 
goods — but  this  result  is  not  produced.  An  anchor  button,  or  one  stamped  with  a 
similar  device,  is  just  as  easy  and  cheap  to  manufacture  as  an  absolutely  plain  button — 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  cost  of  the  die;  and  it  is  equally  correct  that  a  plain 
button  finished  without  embossing,  may  be  a  very  fine  article. 

Besides  this,  it  has  been  found  difficult  in  manynnstances,  to  decide  whether  a 
buttop  is  embossed  or  not.    Several  protests  on  this  question  are  now  pending  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
It  would  therefore  seem  best  to  place  all  metal  buttons  in  one  group. 
A  rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  would  about  equalize  the  foreign  and  domestic  costs 
of  production,  and  we  advocate  this  rate. 
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Ivory  and  horn  buttons. — The  present  rate  of  three-fourthB  of  a  cent  per  line  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  somewhat  high,  but  helped  to  build  up  a  big  industry  in 
this  country.  A  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  sufficient  protection  and 
increase  the  importation. 

Buttons  n.  9.  p.  f. — ^This  includes  celluloid,  galalith,  cloth  covered,  and  crochet 
buttons  as  its  most  important  types.  All  these  are  both  imported  and  manufac- 
tured here.  A  duty  of  40  per  cent  would  equalize  the  foreign  and  domestic  cost  of 
the  celluloid,  galalith,  and  silk  buttons,  therefore,  we  consider  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  from  present  duty  advisable  for  this  class  of  goods,  whereas  for  crochet  buttons, 
a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  perfectly  satisuM^tory  and  needed  to  protect  the 
domestic  industry.  ^ 

Paragraph  44S, — No  buttons  should  be  included  m  this  paragraph,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  relation  between  buttons  and  iewelry.  No  manufacturer  of  jewelry  ever 
manufactures  buttons  to  any  marked  extent.  The  industries  are  distinctly  separate. 
Furthermore,  almost  none  of  the  buttons  imported  under  this  paragraph  at  a  auty  of 
85  per  cent  are  or  could  be  duplicated  in  this  country.  Their  manufacture  is  seneially 
so  limited  as  to  the  quantity  of  a  pattern  and  requires  such  highly  skilled  laoor,  that 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  such  buttons  here.  It  might  appear  from  this 
that  no  duty,  no  matter  how  nigh,  would  prevent  importation,  t>ut  such  is  not  the 
case.  These  goods  are  very  hi^h  priced  in  the  foreign  market  so  that  when  85  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  cost  the  price  prohibits  all  but  a  very  few  frcmi  bujring.  There- 
fore the  high  duty  reduces  importation  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  We  recommend^  therefore,  striking  out  the  words  ''dress  buttons," 
in  paragraph  448,  thus  eliminating  the  rate  of  85  per  cent  from  the  button  schedule 
ana  bringing  all  buttons  under  paragraph  427. 

Oenerat  remarks. — ^There  are  too  many  classifications  in  paragraph  427.  The  rate 
of  duty  on  all  buttons,  except  the  special  groups  that  we  have  omitted  from  this 
discussion,  and  also  excepting  pearl  buttons,  are  very  nearly  the  same  for  1912  as 
per  the  following  table: 

Year  ending  June  SO,  1912. 


Horn  and  Ivory  buttons 

Metal  battODs: 

N.  i.p.f 

Embossed 

BnttoDs  n.  s.  p.  f 

Glass  buttons 


Amount 
imported. 


198,674 

14,641 

28,976 

413,045 

138,977 


Duty. 


944,742 

6,036 

12,138 

206,521 

68,504 


Rate. 


Percent. 


45 

41 
45 
50 
42 


We  therefore  siij^gest  that  one  and  the  same  rate  be  applied  to  all  these  buttons. 
Either  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  or  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  line  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  believe  the  plain  ad  valorem  duty  preferable, 
as  it  is  very  much  simpler  to  figure.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  decided  reduction  in  duty, 
as  the  present  rates  seem  fair  to  all  and  enables  us  to  buy  either  domestic  or  foreign 
goods  according  to  which  market  we  momentarily  find  most  favorable.  A  sli^t 
reduction  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  will  do  no  harm;  in  fact,  it  would,  we  believe,  make 
the  average  balance  of  prices  more  even  than  it  is  now. 

We  also  wish  to  add  that  a  reduction  in  duty  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  buy  foreign 
buttons  at  lower  prices  than  domestic  ones,  would  not  benefit  the  ultimate  consumer, 
as  the  risk  involved  in  placing  larger  orders  for  import  on  an  article  as  unstaple  aa 
buttons,  compels  us  to  ask  far  larger  profits  on  foreign  than  on  domestic  goods. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Rothschild  Bros.  Co., 

J.  Heiden,  Vice  President. 

Joseph  W.  Schloss  Co. 

Jos.  W.  Schloss. 
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BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  WATEEBTTET  BXTTTOlf  CO.,  WATEE- 

BUEY,  CONir. 

WATERBtJBT,  CoNN.,  January  tS,  1913. 
Hon.  0.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Waterbury  Button  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  manufacturers  of  uniform  and  military  buttons,  metal  buttons, 
cloth-covered  buttons,  v^etable-ivory  buttons,  composition  buttons,  snap  fasteners, 
do  petition  your  honorable  committee  that  Schedule  N,  paragraphs  426  and  427,  be 
let  to  remain  as  they  are  to-day,  witJi  the  exception  that  we  would  pray  that  in  para- 
graph 427,  part  of  Ime  16,  all  of  line  17,  and  part  of  18,  reading,  ''Buttons  of  metal, 
emDoesed  with  a  design,  device,  pattern,  or  lettering,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem," 
be  stricken  out. 

Our  reason  for  such  action  is  that  under  tl.c  present  wording  all  uniform  buttons  are 
admitted  at  45  ner  cent  ad  valorem.  ThLs  has  enabled  our  English  competitor  to 
underbid  us  on  tne  bronze  United  States  Army  buttons;  even  at  our  cost  we  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  his  prices,  consequently  we  are  as  Americans  placed  in  the  humil- 
iating position  of  having  our  Army  wearing  English-made  buttons. 

By  cutting  out  these  lines  Army  buttons  would  take  the  efjecific  duty  of  line  8: 
"Buttons  of  horn,  glass,  vegetable  ivory,  or  metal,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  line  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

The  second  item  of  our  manufacture,  metal  buttons,  covers  a  great  variety  of  goods, 
and  paragraph  427  seems  to  grant  a  fair  protection.  It  does  not  exclude  the  German 
and  French  buttons,  but  enables  us  to  divide  the  market  with  them  and  creates  a 
healthy  condition  of  trade. 

The  third  item,  cloth-covered  buttons,  is  the  item  paragraph  426  relates  to  specially. 
Under  this  paragraph  the  materials  from  which  these  ^oods  are  made  can  be  imported 
at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  This  paragraph  has  been  m  force  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  we  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  it  remain  as  it  is. 

The  fourth  item  we  manufacture  is  vegetable-ivory  buttons,  and  thia  branch  con- 
stitutes fully  50  per  cent  of  our  business.  The  raw  material  (ivory  nuts)  is  all  ina- 
ported  and  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  pray  your  honorable  committee  that  you  let  it 
remain  there. 

It  is  our  desire  that  the  present  tariff  Schedule  N,  paragraph  427,  stand  as  it  is,  viz: 
"Buttons  of  horn,  vegetable  ivory,  glass^  or  metal,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  three-fourtns  of  one  cent  per  Ime  per  gross,  and  m  addition  thereto  on  all 
the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  business  is  peculiar  and ,  above  all  others,  requires  a  specific  duty.  Your  honor- 
able committee  will  quickly  understand  that  goods  one  season  old  can  be  called  job 
lots  and  as  such  have  no  staple  market  price.  This  enables  the  foreigner  to  invoice 
hi8  shipments  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  and  still  keep  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day  regulates  this  absolutely  and  has  been  a  great  relief  to 
American  manufacturers.  Neither  has  the  tariff  been  high  enough  to  make  the 
American  manufacturers  independent. 

There  were,  in  the  year  1907, 17  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  buttons  in  the  United 
States  having  a  capital  of  over  $10,000  each.  From  1907  to  1911  three  of  these  con- 
cerns failed ;  this  to  our  mind  shows  that  the  ind  ustry  was  not  over  protected . 

Another  point  to  our  mind  showing  that  the  present  tariff  is  none  too  high,  is  that 
there  is  no  concert  of  action  among  any  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  association  or  price 
reflation.  Any  industry  of  the  volume  of  this  vegetable  ivory  button  business,  if  it 
paid  a  fair  return  on  capital^  would  have  been  sought  after  by  the  trust  makers  long  afix>. 

We  do  not  offer  any  statistics  for  your  honorable  committee  to  puzzle  over.  Tne 
Hon.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  chief  of  bureau,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  can 
furnish  you  these  ana  from  him  they  will  be  authentic. 

There  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Waterbury  Button  Co.  a  number  of  employees 
who  lived  through  the  years  of  1895,  1896,  1807,  and  1898  under  the  so-called  Wilson 
tariff  when  the  factory  ran  only  three  days  per  week  and  with  a  very  much  reduced 
force.    All  join  in  an  earnest  prayer  that  these  conditions  may  not  occur  again. 

The  fifth  item  in  which  the  Waterbury  Button  Co.  is  interested  is  composition 
buttons.  This  is  a  button  made  from  a  plastic  material  and  is  pressed  or  formed  into 
shape  by  heavy  pressure;  it  makes  a  specially  attractive  button  for  cheap  goods  and 
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to-day  we  undentand  is  covered  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph  427,  part  of  line  17, 
all  of  18  and  19,  and  reads  as  follows: 

''Buttons  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section  and  all  collar  or  cuff  buttons  and 
studs  composed  wholly  of  Done,  mother  of  pearl,  or  ivory,  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem*" 

The  sixth  item  in  which  the  Waterbury  Button  Go.  is  interested  is  snap  fasteners. 
Snap  fasteners  are  now  protected  as  per  Schedule  N,  paragraph  427,  part  of  line  14, 
all  of  line  15  and  part  of  line  16,  as  follows: 

"Snap  fasteners  or  clasps  or  parts  thereof  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

These  fasteners  are  lareely  used  on  gloves  and  kindred  articles;  it  is  an  industry  of 
no  mean  proportion  in  me  United  States  to-day  and  we  pray  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  the  present  tariff  be  let  to  remain. 
*  RespectfuUy  submitted. 

Waterburt  Button  Co., 
J.  Richard  Smith,  PresiaenL 


BRIEF   SUBMITTED   BY   CITY   BUTTOIT   WOEKS.   NEW   YORK 

CITY. 

New  York,  January  Si,  1913. 
To  the  CoMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington ^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Appreciative  of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  invitation  extended  to 
express  our  views  m  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  under  way,  we 
suomit  the  following  in  reference  to  the  button  schedule: 

Wishing  to  state  on  beginning,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  i>ossible,  that  we  do 
not  believe  in,  advocate,  nor  ask  a  prohibitive  rate  applying  to  buttons  of  foreign 
pn)duction. 

What  we  hope  for  is  that  the  schedule  be  so  regulated  as  to  adjust  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  laboY  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  thereby 
assuring  domestic  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  market  their  merchandise  in  fair 
competition  with  Europeans. 

Buttons  of  our  production  are  covered  by  paragraphs  427  and  448,  Schedule  N. 

Buttons  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  etc.,  to  which  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  applies,  and  which 
we  ask  to  be  left  unchanged. 

Buttons  of  metal,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  duty  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  line  and  15  per  cent, 
a  total  which  in  many  items  equals  a  rate  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  This  we  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  be  made  a  straight  charge  of  60  per  cent. 

Buttons  of  metal,  embossed  with  a  design,  pattern,  device,  or  lettering  subject  to 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  of  which  we  submit  a  sample  A  for  consideration,  illus- 
trates how  a  nominal  tariff  rate  can  effect  an  American  mdustry.  This  button  is  the 
one  used  for  our  Army  uniforms.  Its  production  has  given  work  to  many  in  this  city, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  but  which  has  almost  been  eliminated,  as 
under  the  existing  tariff  English  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  undersell  us  in 
dealing  with  the  Government,  and  we  have  the  humiliating  experience  of  contem- 
plating the  fact  that  in  the  simplest  detail  of  his  uniform,  namely,  the  buttons,  our 
soldier  wears  something  not  of  American  make. 

A  rate  of  at  least  60  per  cent  would,  we  believe^  be  equitable,  and  enable  us  to  meet 
this  English  competition  on  a  fairer  basis,  and  brmg  about  the  use  of  plant  which  has 
been  idle  for  a  considerable  period. 

We  also  present  samples  of  buttons,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  taken  from  foreign  shipments  received 
this  year,  and  paying  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  which  we  concede  is  just,  as  it  really 
equalizes  the  cost  of  labor  in  production,  and  places  both  foreign  and  domestic  mer- 
chandise on  a  par,  as  per  figures  submitted  hereafter. 


Sample  B,  German  button. 

Duplicated  by  us  for 

Sample  C,  German  button. 

Duplicated  by  us  for 

Sample  D,  German  button 
Duplicated  by  us  for 


Cost  per 
gross. 


11.52 


1.35 

i.'se' 


Duty,  50 
percent. 


10.76 


Total. 


S2.2A 
2.50 
2.m 

2  nc 

2.34 
2.25 
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Sample  £  ahows  clasB  and  character  of  our  American-made  button. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  fair  illufltration,  we  ask  that  rate  on  this  particular  classifica- 
tion be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Snbeeouent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  this  concern  was  out  of  buginess 
practically  two  years,  and  only  revived  by  the  introduction  of  other  lines  of  manufac- 
tuiing;  but  resumed  the  production  of  buttons  extensively  again  when  favorable 
oppoil^mitiee  were  developed  under  changed  conditions. 

we  are  not  seekrog  for  an  opportunity  for  making  excessive  profits.  It  no  longer 
exists^  and  our  efforts  would  be  rainbow  chasing.  There  are  so  many  and  varied  divi- 
sions in  this  business  of  button  manufacturing,  competition  so  keen,  and  the  knowledge 
ever  present  that  Europe  is  not  far  distant  now,  and  alwa^rs  ready  to  undersell  us 
through  the  low  cost  of  her  labor,  that  even  a  living  return  on  investment  is  not  always 
aasuredus. 

Fashion,  which  ordains  the  use  of  or  ignoring  of  buttons,  favors  us  one  year  and  leaves 
us  severely  alcme  another;  so  that  we  can  never  count  on  any  particular  line  as  enjojr- 
ing  assured  stability,  and  despite  the  encouragement  given  the  industry  by  the  tariff 
laws  of  1907-1909  results  during  the  past  five  years  do  not  warrant  any  boasting.  For 
190S-9  we  showed  a  profit.  During  1910  strikes  crippled  the  garment  manufacturers, 
lidio  are  our  chief  customers,  and  our  plant  that  vear  was  maintained  at  a  loss. 

The  evil  effects  were  still  felt  during  1911,  and  it  was  only  in  1912  that  we  enjoyed 
thegratificatkm  of  profit  making,  and  that  not  extravagant. 

ifiere  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  public  prints  at  present  about  the  "mini- 
mum W9g&.  etc.,"  which  covers  the  limit  we  have  been  working  on  for  several  years 

pasty  as  mllowing  schedule  of  wages  demonstrates: 

Per  W66ik  of 
Female  help :  64  hours. 

Beginners |6 

Average  workers |7-  9 

Expert  workers 9-12 

Male  help: 

BegumeiB 6 

Average  workers 12-15 

£xx)ert  workers 18-27 

The  male  help  performs  the  heavy,  arduous,  and  mechanical  work  of  the  business, 
which  explains  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  wages  paid  them  and  female  em- 
ployees. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  yon  to  compare  the  foregoing  wage  list  with  fibres  at  your 
command  showing  what  is  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors,  and  we  believe  you  will 
justly  acknowledge  that  our  very  beginners  earn  almost  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
those  who  are  classed  as  experts  in  Europe,  where,  to  the  best  of  our  knowled^  and 
belief,  labor  Ib  so  low  in  the  button-manufacturing  districts  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany  that  complete  buttons,  carded  and  boxed,  can  be  purchased  for  9  cents  per 
gross,  figures  which  we  manu&cturers  here  in  America  could  only  consider  as  not 
always  covering  what  we  pay  for  the  carding  alone — ^which  facts  brmg  us  back  to  the 
b^inning  of  this  communication,  and  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  statement  that  we 
do  not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  loreign-made  buttons,  but  that  the  tariff  be  adjusted 
m  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  cost,  landed  in  America,  approximate  the  value  of  our 
homemade  goods. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cfty  Buiton  Wobks, 

J.  F.  Btrnb,  Manager, 

nrTEBVATIOlTAL  BUTTON  CO.  WBITE  CONCEBlfriira  TABIFF 

OH  BUTTOlffS. 

RocHESTBB,  N.  Y.,  January  t4,  1913. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chapman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  In  reference  to  the  hearings  before  ^our  committee  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  tariff  changes,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following  and  sincerely  trust  that  you 
wilf  give  this  statement  due  consideration  when  your  committee  takes  up  the  matter 
of  Schedule  N,  with  particular  reference  to  buttons. 

In  preface,  we  might  state  that  our  principal  article  of  manufacture  is  ocean-peari 
riiirt  DuttoDS,  but  we  are  also  personally  more  or  less  connected  with  one  of  the  ivory 
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button  manufacturiefl  of  this  city,  and  previous  to  four  years  ago  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  our  manufacturing  business  a  jobbing  and,  in  a  small  way,  an  import 
business.  We  tJ^erefore  consider  ourselves  fairly  well  informed  in  regard  to  buttons 
in  general,  with  the  exception  of  such  that  are  known  as  agate  buttons,  metal  tioiiser 
buttons,  and  bone  buttons. 

Wp  consider  that  buttons  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — staple  and  ivory. 
Staple  buttons  consisting  mostly  of  ivory  buttons  such  as  are  usually  worn  on  men's 
garments  and  women's  tailored  garments,  and  pearl  shirt  buttons  such  as  are  used  on 
men's  soft  shirts  and  all  kinds  of  underwear.  Fancy  buttons  consisting  mostly  ol 
metal,  glass,  and  also  of  galalith  and  pearl,  and  quite  generally  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral dinerent  mateiials,  making  buttons  that  are  used  mostly  on  higher-priced  gar- 
ments, and  used  by  the  custom  trade.  This  class  may  therefore  be  consiaered  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  luxuries. 

About  five  years  ago  there  was  introduced  a  new  article  for  the  manufacture  of 
buttons  known  as  * '  Galalith. ' '  This  is  a  casein  product  (patented) ,  made  by  a  German 
concern,  generally  in  the  form  of  sheets  of  various  colors,  and  which  have  to  be  formed 
and  turned  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  buttons  made  of  pearl  and  horn.  We,  together 
with  two  or  more  other  button  houses,  took  up  this  material,  but  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  labor  involved,  we  found  the  field  very  limited,  because  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  buttons  made  of  this  material  were  too  high  m  ynce  for  laige  consumption, 
and  the  fancy  buttons  were  almost  entirely  brought  to  this  country  m>m  France  and 
Germany,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  bore  an  import  duty  of  50  per  cent  under  the 
clause  of  "Buttons  not  specially  provided  for."  The  galalith  material  at  present 
is  assessed  at  20  per  cent  under  the  clause  referring  to  ''l^artly  manufactured  articles 
not  otherwise  provided  for."  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  two  other  houses 
that  be^an  using  this  material  when  we  did  have  since  dropped  it,  and  this  past  y'ear 
is  the  first  year  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  any  item  of  it  worth  m^itioning, 
and  then  only  through  the  fact  that  we  developed  some  superior  designs,  and  were 
able  to  save  time  on  deliveries  over  the  time  required  to  import  goods.  Our  designs 
of  course  will  probably  be  copied  or  imitated  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Galalith  buttons  bear  a  higher  proportionate  labor  cost  than  any  other  button  made 
in  this  country. 

Practically  all  fancy  buttons  used  in  this  country  are  imported,  the  styles  and  kinds 
being  too  various  to  admit  of  the  cost  of  designing  special  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture, and  we  beUeve  that  this  state  of  affairs  would  continue  even  if  the  tariff  on 
these  goods  were  raised  to  100  per  cent. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you  incorporate  into 
the  tariff  measure:  (1)  That  galalith  material  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  rods  be  put  on 
the  free  list;  (2)  that  buttons  other  than  pearl  and  ivory  and  consisting  entirely  of 
one  piece  only  of  any  material  be  assessed  at  35  per  cent;  (3)  that  buttons  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  materials  of  any  kind  or  of  two  pieces  of  the  same 
material  cemented  or  otherwise  joined  together  be  assessed  at  60  per  cent. 

The  reason  that  we  make  the  susgestion  involved  in  No.  2  and  No.  3  is  that  No.  3 
would  include  practically  all  of  uie  fancy  buttons  which  might  be  considered  as 
luxuries.  No.  2  would  cover  the  staple  buttons  as  mentioned  above,  and  as  on  these 
classes  of  goods,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  more  by  means  of  machinery,  we  believe 
that  the  35  per  cent  would  equalize  the  matter  of  labor,  giving  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer the  advantage  of  a  home  market. 

In  so  far  as  this  would  affect  galalith  buttons,  it  would  still  not  bring  the  galalith 
into  close  competition  with  the  horn  and  ivory  button  (which  it  in  some  respects 
resembles),  excepting  that  of  these  latter  materials  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  any 
quantity  of  buttons  larger  than  50  ligne  (1^  inches).  Galalith  buttons  are  not  limited 
as  to  size,  and  therefore  would  supply  the  demand  for  buttons  of  these  larger  sizes. 

In  reference  to  our  proposition  of  60  per  cent  on  the  fancy  buttons,  this  would  still 
not  equalize  the  matter  of  labor,  but  we  believe  would  give  us  a  fair  chance  in  our 
home  market. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration  of  the  above,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

International  Button  Co., 
Per  EooAJi  Shantz,  Secretary, 
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SNAP   FASTENERS. 
STATEMEITT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  TBAITT  &  SINE  MAITXJFAC- 

Timiiro  CO.,  VEW  bbitain,  coee. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  January  t1,  191S, 

To  the  Jumorable  members  of  the  Ways  aryd  Meant  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

As  manufacturers  of  snap  listeners,  clasps,  and  parte  thereof,  we  respectfully  submit 
that: 

Snap  fasteiiers,  or  clasps,  or  parts  of  are  now  provided  for  in  schedule  N,  sundries, 
paragraph  427,  act  of  1909,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''Snap  fasteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  of, 
60  per  cent,''  and  we  respectfully  ask  this  committee  that  this  item  be  not  changed, 
and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  now  is  on  this  class  of  manufacture. 

Snap  fasteners  are  to-day  manufactured  in  Germany  and  are  being  shipped  to  this 
country  in  larger  and  larger  quantities,  and  after  paying  the  present  duty  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  these  goods  are  being  sold  at  a  price  less  than  we  can  compete  with  and  pay 
the  present  rate  of  wages. 

The  manufacturing  of  fasteners  is  quite  a  large  industry  in  this  country,  but  if  it 
does  not  have  the  proper  protection,  the  majority  of  the  fasteners  will  be  made  in 
Germany  and  brougnt  over  here  at  such  low  prices  that  to  compete  with  them  would  be 
impossible.  This  naturally  would  mean  the  death  of  the  inaustry  in  question  which 
now  employs  thousands  of  operatives  and  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested. 
Under  these  conditions  we  reiroectfully  ask  your  honorable  conmiittee  to  leave  the 
tariff  as  it  is  at  present  on  snap  fasteners. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thb  Traut  4&  Hine  Manufacturing  Co. 

bbief   sttbmitted   bt  united   states   FASTEEEE   CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives. 

As  manufeicturers  of  snap  listeners,  clasps,  and  parts  thereof,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  "&iap  fietsteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  of,"  are  now  provided  for  in  Schedule  N, 
sundries,  paragraph  427,  act  of  1909,  which  reads  as  follows:  ' '  Snap  fasteners,  or  clasps, 
or  parts  oF.  50  per  cent.  '*  And  we  respectfully  ask  this  committee  that  this  item  be  not 
chiuiged,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  oe  allowed  to  stand  as  it  now  is  on  this  class  of 
manu&cture. 

The  use  of  snap  ^steners,  clasps,  and  parts  thereof  is  constantly  increasing  in  this 
country,  and  their  manufacture  m  the  United  States  is  &Lst  becoming  an  industry  of 
no  mean  proportion;  the  present  rate  of  duty  affords  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles 
acurcely  any  protection,  and  the  competition  with  articles  of  a  like  nature  made  abroad 
and  importea  into  this  country  is  most  keen.  ^'Snap  fasteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  of" 
are  to-cuty  manufactured  in  Germany  and  are  being  shipped  to  this  country  in  larger 
and  larger  quantities,  and  after  payment  of  the  present  duty,  which  is  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  tc^ther  with  all  charges  for  ocean  carriage  or  otherwise,  are  sola  at  a  price 
less  than  that  at  which  we  can  possibly  compete  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  wage  as  now  paid  by  us.  This,  of  course,  means  death  to  the  above  industry, 
which  now  employs  thousands  of  operatives,  and  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital 
is  invested. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  append  hereto  a  schedule  of  the  waees  paid 
in  Germany  and  those  paid  by  ourselves  in  like  branches  of  manu&icture  &r  com- 
parison. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

UNrrED  States  Fastener  Co., 
W.  S.  RiOHARDeoN,  TreoMurtr, 
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[Xnolgsan.] 

Snap  Fastbnsbs,  ob  Clabfs,  or  Pabts  of,  Paraobafh  427,  Act  of  1900, 

schbdulb  n,  sundbibs. 

Comparuon  o/prica  paid  for  labor  in  Oermany  and  the  United  Stateg. 


Worklnf  foreman  on  presses 

liadiln&ts,  die  makers,  etc.,  average 

Lathe  hand  for  presses 

Helpers  on  presses,  average 

CaipetDters 

Platers 

Fireman,  porter,  etc 

Packing  girls 


Oennaiiy 
(perhoon- 

Unitad 

States 

(per  hour). 

OnUM. 

Omtt. 

14 

a 

10 

» 

»1 

IS 

16 

Ml 

10 

3ft 
U 

BBIEF  OF  S.  BASCH,  OF  ITEW  TOBE,  OIT  SVAP  FASTEVEBS. 

8.  Basch,  of  New  York,  representing  Waldes  &  Co.,  of  (rennany,  basing  his  state- 
ments upon  an  experience  of  eight  ^ears,  during  which  time  he  has  come  into  contact 
with  both  the  manufacturing  and  jobbing  as  well  as  the  retail  trade  in  this  country, 
most  earnestly  suggests  the  following  ch^ges  in  the  above  paragraph  427,  oovering 
snap  fasteners,  to  wit: 

Tnese  goods  under  the  present  tariff  act  are  assessed  for  duty  at  a  rate  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  not  only  so  excessive  as  to  almost  prohibit  their  impor- 
tation, but  brings  much  hardship  to  the  importers  thereof. 

There  are  no  snap  fasteners  of  this  type,  to  wit.  with  a  wire  sprine,  manufactuxed 
in  this  country  at  tne  present  time,  so  &r  as  can  be  ascertained^  and  therefore  these 
articles  come  mto  no  competition  with  any  American  article  of  like  construction. 

The  present  high  rate  on  these  goods  is  such  as  to  render  the  sale  of  Uiem  jXMsible 
only  at  a  very  high  price,  and.  in  addition,  makes  the  quantitv  imported  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  absolutely  negligiole  as  a  producer  of  revenue  to  tne  Government. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  duty  upon  these  artidea 
be  reduced  to  a  rate  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  which  will  not  only  benefit  the  am- 
sumer  by  rendering  possible  a  lower  price  on  tnese  goods  in  this  country,  but  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Crovemment  owing  to  greatlv  multiplied  revenues 
resultant  from  increased  importations,  and  can  work  no  haroship  on  the  American 
manufacturer,  as  there  are  no  articles  of  this  kind  manufactured  m  this  country,  and 
therefore  no  competition  with  an  American  product. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  rate  is  excessive  it  is  called 
to  your  attention  that  the  total  importations  of  these  articles  during  the  year  1911 
were  approximately  $20,000,  whereas  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  many  hundreds  of 
houses  in  Europe  individually  use  such  an  amount  of  these  goods  annuidiv  and  more. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  it  is  most  earnestly  urged  tmt  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
assessed  upon  these  articles^  to  wit,  snap  fasteners,  should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

8.  Basch  &  Co., 

New  TorkOU^. 

Supplemental  Brief  of  S.  Basch,  of  Waldes  A  Co.,  Schedulb  N,  Paragraph  427. 

The  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  supplement  brief  already  filed  by  us  under  the  above 
graph  with  the  following  concise  statement: 

The  present  paragraph  427  contains  the  following: 

"Snap  fasteners,  or  clasps,  or  parts  thereof,  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  per 
cent  ad  valorem . ' ' 

I  inclose  herewith  samples  of  garment  wire-sprint  fasteners. 

These  fasteners  are  not  made  m  this  coimtry  and  never  have  been,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  enter  into  competition  whatsoever  with  any  American  article  of  like  constnie- 
tion. 
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The  present  exhorbitant  duty  of  50  per  ceDtmn  ad  valorem  laigely  limits  the  im- 
portation of  these  goods.  They  are  upon  the  Canadian  free  list,  and  the  importation 
mto  Canada  is  at  present  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  as  great  as  the  United  States. 

A  reduction  of  this  duty  rate  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  specification  of  this 
particular  article  as  ''Garment  wire-spring  fasteners"  would  not  only  protect  all  Anier- 
icao  purchasers,  and  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  this  particular  fastener  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  but  would  also  yield  a 
revenue  fuiiy  10  times  as  great  as  at  present. 

This  fastener  does  not  compete  with  the  glove  fastener  made  in  this  country,  and 
can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  largely  made  by  automatic  machines  and  the 
labor  percentage  of  final  cost  is  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  thereof. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  we  earnestly  uige  the  consideration  of  this  paragraph  and 
such  a  correction  of  the  same  as  to  include  ^* garment  wire-spring  fasteners,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.' ' 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

8.  Basou. 

By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  New  York  City. 

BBIEF  OF  IMPOBTEBS  OF  SITAP  FASTEVEBS,  ETC. 

The  Wats  and  Mbans  CoicinTTEB, 

Houie  of  Representatives f  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

A  brief  was  filed  under  Schedule  C,  requesting  that  trouser  buckles  and  snap 
fasteners  or  dress  fasteners  should  be  covered  by  the  paragraph  covering  manufactures 
of  metal  at  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  (H.  R.  1SG$2,  par.  59). 

These  articles  are  now  covered  under  Schedule  N  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par. 
425  and  par.  427). 

These  articles  should  appear  under  a  paragraph  covering  manufactures  of  metal, 
for  the  following  reason: 

Trouser  buckles  are  among  the  plainest  manufactures  of  metal.  They  are  used  by 
every  male  person  wearing  &ousers.  Fancy  buckles  for  belts  and  shoes  come  under 
paragraph  448  as  jewelry,  and  are  therefore  provided  for  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 
Ko  special  pmgraph  is  required,  but  they  should  appear  in  the  metal  schedule. 

The  statistical  records  on  steel  buckles  for  the  quarter  beginning  September  30, 
1911,  up  to  June  30,  1912,  show  a  total  importation  of  $5,399.50  in  value  and  a  duty 
collected  thereon  of  $2,621.29,  being  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  himdred  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Snap  or  dress  fastenen. — These  are  plain  metal  articles  used  for  women's  wearing 
apparel  and  are  now  assessed  under  paragraph  427  at  50  per  cent.  These  are  also 
manufactures  of  metal,  and  if  transferred  to  thf»  suggested  paragraph  in  the  metal 
schedule  at  a  dutv  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would  greatly  encourage 
the  importation  of  these  useful  articles,  which  are  not  manufactured  in  this  coimtxy, 
and  are  used  where  the  ordinary  button  can  not  be  used  with  comfort. 

The  statistical  records  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  report  a  total  value  of 
importation  of  fasteners  of  $38,564,  upon  which  a  dutv  of  $19,282  was  paid. 

The  importations  are  comparatively  small  due  to  tine  fact  that  the  dut^r  of  50  per 
cent  makes  these  fasteners  too  expensive  for  the  average  consumer,  and  inferior  artides 
are  used  in  lieu  thereof,  such  as  nooks  and  eyes,  and  sometimes  buttons. 

If  the  duty  was  lowered  on  these  articles,  there  would  no  doubt  be  increased 
importations,  since  a  reduction  would  place  fasteners  within  reach  of  everyone,  and 
the  demand  is  very  great. 

These  snap  fasteners  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  therefore  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  domestic  manu^cturer. 

Trouser  buckles  and  snap  fasteners  are  sold  to  clothing  manufacturers,  to  dress- 
makers, and  to  individual  consumers,  and  they  are  both  plain  manufactures  of  metal 
and  for  this  reason  should  be  included  in  a  paragraph^under  the  metal  schedule. 

The  exhibits  which  I  have  submitted  with  my  brief  in  tariff  hearings  No.  8,  page 
1691,  will  convince  you  that  all  these  articles  are  manufactures  of  metal,  and  tfa^t 
ihev  do  not  require  the  present  excessive  protective  tariff  of  50  per  cent.  Buckles 
ana  fasteners  are  articles  of  necessity. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Paul  Bowmann,  New  York  City, 
By  Fbangis  £.  Hamilton,  Counsel. 
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BBIEF  OF  THE  BALL  ft  SOCKET  MAJnTFACTTTBIFG  CO.,  WK8T 

CBESEIBE,  COBB. 

January  27«  191S. 

To  the  htmorcible  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
lives: 

Afl  manufactaren  of  snap  fasteners,  claape,  and  parts  thereof,  we  reepectfully 
that  ''Snap  fastenen,  or  clasps,  or  parts  of,"  are  now  provided  for  in  Schedule  N, 
sundries,  paragraph  427,  act  of  1909,  which  reads  as  follows: 

''Snap  rasteners,  or  clasps  or  parts  of,  50  per  cent,' '  and  we  respectfully  ask  thk < 
mittee  that  this  item  be  not  changed,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  allowed  to 
it  now  is  on  this  class  of  manufacture. 

The  use  of  snap  fasteners,  clasps,  and  parts  thereof  is  increasing  in  this  country,  and 
their  manufacture  in  the  Unitea  States  is  becoming  a  very  important  industiy.  Tl 
present  rate  of  duty  affords  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  scarcely  any  pralecti< 
on  the  lower  price  articles  and  the  competition  with  the  goods  made  abroad  k  no.. 
keen.  Snap  fasteners,  press  buttons,  and  parts  thereof  are  to-day  manufactured  ia 
Germany  and  are  being  shipped  to  this  country  in  increasing  quantities  each  , 
and  after  the  payment  of  the  present  duty,  which  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  together 
with  all  charges,  are  placed  in  New  York  at  a  price  whidi  is  very  nearly  our  '  ' 
cost. 

We,  therefore,  pray  your  honorable  body  that  the  present  duty  may  be  maini 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Ball  &  Socket  Manutaoturino  Oo.^ 
P.  A.  IvBS,  Treasurer. 

PABAOBAPH  428. 

Coal,  bltiimiiious,  and  shale,  fortF-five  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bnsh- 
els,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  coal  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  threugh 
a  half-Inch  screen,  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  ei^ty 
pounds  to  the  bushel:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  herein 
designated  for  "coal  slack  or  culm"  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  importations  of 
coal  slack  or  culm  produced  in  and  screened  the  ordinary  way,  as  such,  and 
so  shipped  from  the  mine;  coke,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valmem;  composi- 
tions used  for  fuel  in  which  coal  dust  or  coal  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  whether  in  briquettes  or  other  form,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem: Provided,  further,  That  on  all  coal  Imported  into  the  tlnited  States, 
which  is  afterwards  used  for  fuel  on  board  vessels  propelled  by  steam  and 
engaged  in  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  in  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  tlnited  States,  and  which  are  registered  under  the  laws 
of  the  XTnited  States,  a  drawback  shall  be  allowed  equal  to  the  duty  imposed 
by  law  upon  such  coal,  and  shaU  be  paid  under  such  regulations  as  the  Se<^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

BITUMINOUS    COAL. 

BBIEF  BT  THE  ITEW  EiraiAlTD  GAS  &  COKE  CO.,  BOSTOV, 

MASS. 

The  tariff  on  bituminous  coal,  coal  slack  or  culm,  is  provided  for  in  paragraph  428 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  as  follows: 

"Coal,  bituminous,  and  shale,  forty-five  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels, 
eighty  poimds  to  the  bushel.  Coal  slack  or  culm  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half -inch 
screen,  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels^  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel: 
Provided^  That  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  herein  designated  for  'coal  slack  or 
culm'  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  importations  of  coal  dack  or  culm  produced  and 
screened  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  such,  and  so  shipped  from  the  mine." 

In  support  of  the  present  tariff  rate  the  New  England  Gas  St  Coke  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  desire  to  submit  the  following: 

First.  That  the  principal  foreign  customer  for  United  States  bituminous  coal  and 
bitimiinous  coal  slack  or  culm  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


' 
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Second.  The  tariff  regulation  governing  the  importation  of  United  States  bituminouB 
coal  and  bituminous  coal  alack  to  Canada  is  as  follows: 

Cento. 

Bituminous  slack  coal,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  three-quarter-inch  screen,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  customs per  ton. .    14 

Goal,  bituminous,  round  and  run  of  mine,  and  coal,  n.  o.  p do 53 

Note. — See  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  dated  1907,  page  40,  Schedule  A,  group  11, 
paragraphs  587  and  588.  A  ton  as  defined  in  this  tarin  means  2,000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois.   ^See  p.  9,  par.  2,  sec.  D.) 

Thira.  In  the  year  1911  (figures  for  1912  not  available)  the  total  tonnage  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  exported  from  the  U.iited  States  to  Canada  was  8,905,815  tons,  upon  which 
Canada  collected  a  duty  of  53  ce  its  per  ton,  amounting  to  $1,720,081.95. 

Fourth.  The  total  toini^e  of  bitu  niaous  coal  slack  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  in  1911  was  1,632,500  tons,  upon  which  Canada  collected  a  duty  of  14  cents 
per  ton,  amounting  to  $228,550,  maHng  the  total  amount  received  in  1911  from  the 
duty  on  bituminous  coal  and  slack  by  the  Canadian  Government,  $4,948,631.95. 

Fifth.  The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  all  sources  in 
1911  was  $117,780,409.  Of  this  revenue,  the  duty  it  received  on  bituminous  coal  and 
slack  imported  from  the  United  States  was  $4,948,631.95,  or  an  excess  of  4  per  cent  of 
its  entire  revenue  receipts. 

Sixth.  The  total  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  exported  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  the  year  1911  to  the  United  States  was  1,068,572  tons,  the  duty  upon  which  was  45 
cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $480,857.40. 

Seventh.  The  total  tonnage  of  coal  slack  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1911,  was  385,095  tons^  upon  which  a  duty  was  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  of  15  cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $53,913.  There  are  no 
figures  available  showing  the  number  of  tons  of  slack  exported  from  other  sections  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States.    We  believe  that  that  tonnage  was  very  small,  if  any. 

Eighth.  The  total  revenue  received  by  the  United  States  from  Canada  for  import 
duty  on  bituminous  coal  and  slack  for  the  year  1911  was  $534,770.40,  as  against  $4,948,- 
631.95  collected  by  Canada  for  duty  on  bituminous  coal  and  slack  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  apparent  to  your  committee  that  no  reduction  will 
be  made  of  the  bituminous  coal  ana  slack  tariff  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  revenue  is  collected  therefrom. 

In  view  of  the  figures  submitted,  we  ask  that  the  present  duty  on  bituminous  coal 
and  bituminous  coal  slack  be  allowed  to  remain  as  is  at  present  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 428  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

Keepectfully  submitted. 

New  England  Gas  &  Coke  Co., 
By  Henrt  S.  Lyons. 

PASAGBAPH  429. 

Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  eight  cents  per  pound; 
manufactured  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured  at 
larger  end,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  three-foruths  of  an  inch  and  less  in  diame- 
ter, measured  at  larger  end,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  cork,  artificial,  or 
cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  six  cents  per  pound;  manufactures, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork,  or  of  cork  bark,  or  of  artificial  cork  or  cork 
snbstltntes,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CORK. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  JOSE  TOBRES,  BEOOELTlf,  If.  T. 

Mr.  Torres  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.  # 

Mr.  ToBBES.  Shall  I  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Proceed. 

Mr.  ToBBES.  Gentlemen,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
cork  industry  for  many  years,  because  this  industry  has  been  highly 
protected  with  prohibitive  duties  on  importations  of  cork. 
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People  think  that  the  cork  business  in  this  country  does  not  amoimi 
to  anything,  but  there  is  about  $8,000,000  worth  sold  in  this  country, 
and  about  $7,000,000  worth  of  crown  cork  sold. 

If  you  will  take  here  the  figures  of  importations  for  1912  you  will 
find  that  $1,891,872  were  imported,  but  you  have  to  discount  tha 
cork  disks,  which  do  not  cut  any  figure  in  the  manufacture  of  oorlm; 
that  is,  cork  disks  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  crowns,  because 
it  is  an  absolutely  independent  manufacture.  If  you  discount  the 
cork  disks  you  will  fibad  that  only  $139,000  worth  of  corks  were  i 
ported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  year. 

If  you  go  by  the  different  schedules 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  those  figures  for  1912? 

Mr.  ToRBEs.  1912.    $139,000  worth  of  corks  were  imported, 
counting  the  cork  disks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Counting  those  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Discounting  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Discounting  them  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  not  counting  them? 

Mr.  Torres.  And  not  counting  them,  $139,000. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  deducting  the  cork  disks  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Deducting  the  cork  disks;  yes,  sir.  Now,  if  you  will 
take  these  by  schedules 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  many  of  the  cork  disks  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  About  $1,700,000  worth  were  imported,  $1,600,000 
went  to  Baltimore.  I  imported  $100,000  worth,  and  a  few  friends 
of  mine  in  New  York  imported  $50,000  worth.  Therefore,  if  you 
discoimt  the  cork  disks,  you  will  nnd  that  only  $139,000  worth 
of  corks  were  imported,  wnile  there  is  about  $4,000,000  worth  used 
in  the  United  States.     I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why 

Mr.  Palmer.  $4,000,000  worth  of  disks  used  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Torres.  No;  corks.  There  was  more  than  that  amount  of 
disks  used. 

'  If  you  take  the  corks  by  schedules,  ''cork  bark  cut  into  squares, 
cubes,  or  quarters,  8  cents  per  pound,"  you  will  fiind  that  none  has 
been  imported  for  20  years.    They  have  prohibitive  duties  on  them. 

If  you  now  take  the  corks  manufactured  over  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  you  will  find  that  $139,000  were  Imported,  but 
there  is  about  $2,500,000  worth  used  in  this  countiy. 

Now,  if  you  take  the  other  item  here,  cork  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  you  will  find  that  only  $17,900  have  been  imported, 
and  there  are  used  here  $1,700,000  worth.  Granulated  cork  is 
imported  at  6  cents  a  pound  duty.  You  will  find  that  only  $8  wcniih 
of  this  cork  have  been  imported  during  1912.  There  is  $2,000,000 
worth  used  in  the  United  States,  and  ii  you  put  a  duty  of  2  cents  a 
pound  you  will  never  derive  a  cent  of  revenue  because  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  a  corporation  of  $8,000,000,  controls  the  market 
and  the  markets  of  the  world  in  this  article. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  other  item,  this  (indicating  sample)  is  used 
for  cigarette  papers,  and  of  this  there  was  imported  $260,000  worth, 
I  thiruc,  on  wnich  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  $80,000. 

Mr.  rALMER.  On  cork  paper! 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  According  to  the  book  I  have  showing  figures  for 
1911 

Mr.  Torres.  I  am  talking  about  1912. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  HxTLL.  Are  the  Armstrong  Ciork  Co.  the  largest  manufacturing 
company  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Tjorres.  They  make  80  per  cent  of  the  cork  and  cork  products 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  many  concerns  are  there  that  manufacture  cork  t 

Mr.  Torres.  There  are  about  10  or  11,  I  should  say,  but  they  do 
not  amount  to  very  much,  except  2  or  3  of  them.  There  are  not 
more  than  3  large  ones;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  if  you  would  capital- 
ize them  all  they  would  amount  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  t 

Mr.  Torres.  I  understand  it  is  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  According  to  my  figures,  the  imports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  of  manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cork,  amounted  to  $268,464.    How  much  of  that  is  cork  paper! 

Mr.  Torres.  How  much  did  you  say  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  $268,464. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  import  here  cork  soles  to  the  value  of  maybe 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  asked  vou  how  much  of  it  is  cork  paper, 

Mr.  Torres.  It  must  he  very  nearly  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  any  cork  paper  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  who  does  manufacture  it  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Armstrong  people. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  they  make  as  much  as  is  imported  t 

Mr.  Torres.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  difficlut 
to  find  out  how  much  they  manufacture. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  ^et  at  is,  was  this  cork 

{>aper  that  is  used  for  cigarette  tips  used  by  the  cigarette  manu- 
acturers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  its  only  use  f 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  proportion  these 
imports  of  cork  paper  bear  to  the  total  American  production  of  cork 
paper.    Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
Armstrong  &  Co.  biow  how  much  they  manufacture,  if  they  care  to 
let  you  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  know ! 

Mr.  Torres.  But  I  should  say  now  that  it  comes  into  this  country 
at  the  rate  of  32  marks  a  thousand  sheets,  4^  by  12;  so  that  it  pays 
a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent  on  36  marks,  and  that  would  be  about 
$2.40. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  makes  this  cork  paper  abroad  I 

Mr.  Torres.  It  is  made  in  Spain. 
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Mr.  Palmeb.  In  Spain  t 

Mr.  ToRBES.  And  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  think  the  imports  of  the  foreign  paper  would 
be  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  this  foreign  paper,  but  in 
cork,  yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  will  get  to  corks  in  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  find 
out  first  about  the  paper.  That  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  big  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.ToBBES.  What? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  It  is  getting  to  be  c^uite  a  big  industry  t 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Yes;  every  year  it  is  growing.  The  more  cigarettes 
they  smoke  the  more  paper  they  import. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Now,  now  about  the  other  corks  J  The  cork  wood, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  free. 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Free. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  say  the  cork  cut  in  blocks  and  squares  has  a  duty 
which  now  is  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  I  do  not  remember  any  being  imported  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  unaer  the  new  method  of  maUng 
corks,  they  do  not  cut  them  into  blocks  and  sauares  any  morel 

Mr.  Tobbes.  They  cut  them  on  the  other  side;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No  cork  manufacturer  here  makes  cork  cut  in  blocks 
or  squares  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Who  does  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Several  manufacturers  in  New  York  make  corks 
out  of  squares.  For  instance,  this  is  a  machine  cork  [exhibiting 
sample].    That  is  the  way  they  cut  corks  here. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  piece  that  vou  have  in  your  left  hand  is  a  piece 
of  cork  cut  into  squares  or  blocks  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  No;  into  slices.  A  square  is  about  that  size 
[indicating],  and  they  cut  them  by  machine. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  there  any  manufacturing  of  corks  by  hand  in  this 
country  now  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  No;  they  make  imitation  hand-cut  corks  by  machine. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  all  actually  done  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  It  is. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Making  cork  out  of  squares? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Yes;  for  many  years.  Almost  every  cork  factory 
does  this. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Does  the  Armstrong  Co.  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Yes:  and  every  other  cork  factory  in  New  York  CStv. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  If  that  be  so,  why  do  you  not  import  cork  in  blocu 
and  squares  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Because  the  duties  are  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  import  it  that  way  and  then  they  cut  it  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Tobbes.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Woula  it  be  imported  in  blocks  and  squares  if  the 
duty  were  lower? 

Mr%  Tobbes.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  put  a  low  enough  duty 
on  it  to  pay. 
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Ml*.  Palmer.  In  other  words,  on<ie  cork  is  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  tax  on  cork  in  blocks  and  squares  is  of  no  avail 
whatever! 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  put  it  at  2  cents  maybe  the 
Armstrong  people  would  import  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  other  classification  of  cork  is  as  to  sizci  ^ee- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Tliat  is  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  large  number  of  the  larger  corks,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes*  very  little  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  because  the  rate  on  the  small  corks  is  pro- 
hibitive in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Torres,  it  is  prohibitive  on  99  per  cent  of  them.  Out  of 
SI, 500,000  worth  of  cork  used  there  was  only  $17,000  worth  imported. 
Let  me  callyour  attention  to  the  number  of  pounds  that  these  corks 
weighed,  liiey  weighed  21 ,998  poimds,  which  means  that  the  corks 
imported  were  worth  about  $1  a  poxmd. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Eighty-one  cents,  according  to  the  import  figures. 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes :  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Eighty-one  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes.  If  you  will  allow  part  of  these  corks  to  come 
in  lower  grades  or  medium  grades,  then  you  will  find  that 
1,000,000  pounds  of  cork  will  come  to  this  country,  and  even  if  you 
reduce  the  duty  to  10  cents  you  will  derive  $100,000  in  duty,  where 
now  you  only  derive  $5,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  we  reduce  the  duty  from  25  cents  t 

Mr.  Torres.  To  10  cents. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  10  cents? 

Mr.  Torres.  These  medium  grades  will  come  in. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  cheaper  corks  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  cheaper  corks,  which  are  the  ^eatest  majority, 
because  the  corks  coming  in  now  are  only  the  od(&  and  ends  which 
can  be  made  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Will  that,  in  your  judgment,  result  in  cheaper  corks  I 

Mr.  Torres.  It  will  result  in  cheaper  corks.  It  will  compel  the 
Armstrong  people  and  the  other  manufacturers  to  ^ve  a  better 
article  to  the  consumer,  and  the  Government  will  denve  ten  times 
the  amount  of  revenue  they  are  now  deriving. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  tliink  any  of  the  benefit  of  these  reductions 
will  reach  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Armstrong  people  have  cork  factories  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Armstrong  people  have  a  packing  factory  abroad. 
They  import  no  corks. 

I^.  Palmer.  And  all  the  cork  is  over  there  where  their  factories 
abroad  are  located? 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  because  Portugal  exports  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  cork  bark  conung  into  this  country. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Well;  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  PALBiER.  And  their  cork  factories  are  in  Spain,  are  theyt 

Mr.  Torres.  The  Armstrong? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  reduce  the  duties  on  these  corks,  would  they 
not  import  them  just  the  same  and  compete  with  themselves  over 
here? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  will  import  part  of  them;  yes.    They  might. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  would  you  expect  to  get  a  lower  rate,  if  they 
are  importers  as  well  as  local  manufacturers?  How  would  you 
expect  to  get  a  lower  price  for  corks  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Because  they  will  be  cheaper.  They  have  prohibi- 
tive duties  now. 

Mr.  Palbcer.  Will  the  Armstrong  Co.  located  in  Spain  introduce 
corks  in  this  country  to  undersell  the  corks  of  the  Armstrong  Co. 
located  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  might. 

Mr.  PALBiER.  They  might  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  might. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  would  undersell  themselves,  would  they  f 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palbcer.  Where  would  be  the  financial  advantage  in  that  kind 
of  a  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Maybe  they  will  not  do  it,  but  it  will  give  a  chance  to 
the  consumer.  Corks  will  be  reduced  in  price  and  will  be  better  in 
quality. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Corks  will  be  what  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  corks  will  be  reduced  in  price  and  will  be  of 
better  quality. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is,  the  Armstrong  Co.  will  reduce  the  cost  in 
price  ?  Because  of  the  lower  duty  they  can  land  their  Spanish  cork 
here  cheaper  than  they  can  make  them  themselves  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Torres.  In  some  instances,  yes.  I  would  say  that  they  wUl 
lose  20  per  cent  and  will  be  protected  on  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Would  they  then  go  out  of  the  business  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Torres.  Not  at  all.  I  have  to  remind  jou  that  these  corks 
during  President  Cleveland's  administration  paid  15  cents  per  pound 
duty  while  these  corks  to-day  pay  25  cents,  and  still  the  Armstrong 
Co.  did  not  import  any  corka  from  Spain  because  it  was  more  of  an 
advantage  to  make  them  here  than  to  make  them  in  Spain.  They 
paid  15-cent  duty  during  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tnere  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Just  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  vou  ask  him  about  that  granulated  cork? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Now,  these  corks  above  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  are  imported  in  lar^e  numbers  ? 

Mr  Torres.  No;  if  you  take  the  disks  out,  only  $139,000  worth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Cork  disks  are  manufactured  into  Grown  corks. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Indudiiig  the  disk,  importations  of  that  class  of 
corks  run  to  2;000;000  pounds  and  over  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes;  2,300,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  of  those,  however,  you  say  are  disks  t 

Mr.  Torres.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  disks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  little  cork  used  as  a  stopper  t 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  metal  stopper  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  made  by  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  abroad  ? 

Mr,  Torres.  And  by  myself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  make  them  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  make  the  Crown  cork ! 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  represent  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  t 

Mr.  Torres.  No;.  I  do  not,  but  there  are  about  11  different  Crown 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  use  their  patents  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  patent  is  off  now.  I  import  the  disks  from  Spain 
and  I  make  Crown  corks  here.  I  have  about  125  people  working 
for  me. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  the  duty  on  the  disks  reduced  how  much  1 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  ask  6  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal  Co.  want.    They  want  it  reduced. 

Mr.  PALBfER.  Well,  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  is  a  competitor  of 
yours  in  making  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Exactly,  but  they  have  a  factory  in  Spain  and  an- 
other one  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  see,  and  do  they  make  them  here  or  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  make  about  60  per  cent  here  and  they  import 
about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  About  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  their  production  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Of  their  disks,  cork  disks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  would  you  want,  as  a  manufacturer  of  disks,  to 
get  vour  raw  material  cheaper? 

Mr.  Torres.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Would  that  result  in  lowering  the  price  of  the  corks  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Most  decidedly.  It  will  reduce  the  price  of  the 
crowns. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  will  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  It  will. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  else  do  you  make  besides  these  disks  t 

Mr.  Torres.  I  import  corks,  paying  25  cents.  Out  of  $17,000 
worth  I  imported  $10,500  worth.  Conse(juently,  I  am  very  nearly 
the  only  one  in  the  United  States  importing  this  article  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  do  you  make  besides  these  Crown  corks  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Corks  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  you  are  a  Spanish  manufacturer,  too  1 

Mr.  Torres.  I  am  an  American  citizen,  but  I  have  a  factory  in 
Spain  the  same  as  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  All  of  these  American  cork  people  have  factories  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Three  or  four.  They  have  a  factory  there  and  a 
factory  here,  because  there  are  some  articles,  some  kmd  of  cork, 
which  you  can  not  make  here,  because  you  can  not  find  help  to  make 
them.  We  import  only  the  finest  grades,  and  make  the  lower  and 
medium  grades  of  cork  nere. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  kind  of  corks  do  you  make  over  there  t 

Mr.  Torres.  Druggist  and  champagne  corks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is,  above  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  No;  they  are  under  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the 
former.  I  imported  $10,000  worth  out  of  $17,000  worth  imported 
last  year. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  them  reduced  so  that  you  can  import  more 
from  yom*  Spanish  factory  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  If  you  reduce  the  duty  to  10  cents,  as  I  said,  yon  can 
take  my  sworn  statement  that  you  will  derive  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  revenue  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is,  under  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Under  three-quarters  of  an  inch.    The  duty  is  pro- 
hibitive on  99  per  cent  of  the  corks  used  in  this  country. 
^  Mr.  Palmer.  Are  you  manufacturing  that  class  of  corks  on  this 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  speak  purely  as  an  importer? 

Mr.  Torres.  On  this  size;  yes;  as  an  importer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  that  size  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  the  Armstrong  people  manufacture  that  cork  on 
both  sides  t 

Mr.  Torres.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  the  greatest  majority 
of  them  are  manufactured  here.  I  imported  $10,(K)0  worth  out  of 
$17,000  worth.  Consequently  somebody  else  must  only  import 
$6,000  worth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Only  $6,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Those  are  the  figures  by  our  books. 

1^.  Palmer.  That  means  they  can  make  them  cheaper  here  than 
they  can  make  them  abroad,  is  that  your  contention? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  make  them  cheaper  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  this  artificial  cork? 

Mr.  Torres.  The  artificial  cork  is  a  substance  used  with  that 
kind  of  a  cork  [indicating  sample].  I  don't  know  what  they  call  this 
here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  this  a  piece  of  artificial  cork  [indicating  sample]? 

l^lr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir.  The  consumption  here  is  a  milhon  doIluB 
worth. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  made  of  cork  wood  waste  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Cork  wood  waste  is  worth  about  $35  a  ton  in  Spain. 
The  Armstrong  Co.  sells  this  by  the  foot,  and  they  chaise  4^  cents. 
A  foot  of  this  cork  1  inch  thick  weighs  1^  pounds,  so  that  3  somebody 
else  wants  to  import  this  cork  the  duty  will  amount  to  9  cents,  ana 
it  is  sold  in  this  country  for  4^. 
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Mr.  Habbison.  So  that  the  duty  is  really  200  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Exactly;  and  it  was  sold  last  year  at  4 J  cents. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  stuff  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Torres.  This  [indicating  sample] ) 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  No;  it  is  made  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  faiow  that  particular  piece  was,  but  is  that  charac- 
ter of  article  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great  quantity — a  very  Uttle 
quantity. 

Mr.  r ALMER.  Is  not  that  the  explanation  of  it,  that  it  is  purely  an 
American  article  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  No;  there  is  some  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  American  consumption — an  American  concern  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  There  is  some  made  over  there,  in  England.  The 
English  people  can  not  buy  granulated  cork  waste  cheaper  than  the 
American  can. 

Mr.  Paijojr.  They  can  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Torres.  They  can  not  get  it.  The  amount  used  in  this  country 
is  about  a  hundred  times  more  than  is  used  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then,  it  would  not  be  imported  if  you  took  the  duty 
off? 

Mr.  Torres.  It  might,  if  you  took  the  duty  off  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  are  the  other  manufactures  of  cork  besides 
those  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  they  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  not  amount  to  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  You  can  see  that  nobody  wants  to  have  a  hearing. 
I  am  the  largest  importer  from  the  other  side  into  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  I  only  import  $160,000  worth  of  cork  and  cork  disks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  that  you,  as  an  American  manufac- 
turer  

Mr.  Torres.  Of  crown  corks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  your  disks  at  a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And,  as  a  Spanish  manufacturer,  you  want  the  rates 
reduced,  so  that  you  can  put  all  of  your  corks  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Torres.  Not  all  of  the  corks,  just  some  of  the  corks. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  larger  proportion  of  them. 

Mr.  Torres.  40  per  cent  of  the  cork  disks  are  produced  on  the 
other  side;  60  per  cent  come  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  produce  your  corks  in  the  Spanish  factory 
cheaper  than  you  can  here  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Oh,  no.  You  can  produce  them  cheaperi  but  not 
with  the  added  duties. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  without  the  duties. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  the  duties;  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  think  you  can  say  it  is  five  to  three.  For  instance; 
I  win  rive  you  an  illustration 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  do  you  mean  by  five  to  three? 

Mr.  Torres.  For  instance,  this  cork 
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Mr.  Paikbb.  What  do  you  mean  by  five  to  three  t 

Mr.  ToBBES.  $5  to  $3.  What  costs  you  $5  here  will  cost  you  13 
there.  For  instance,  this  cork  [indicating  sample]  is  called  1^  inch, 
and  this  is  the  most  popular  cork  for  beer  and  wines.  Take  3 
pounds  of  this  cork  wood,  which  is  worth  about  8  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  will  make  1  gross  of  corks.  The  manufacturer's  cost  will  be 
5  cents  here.  In  Spain,  it  would  be  3  cents,  but  if  we  import  this 
cork  the  duties  wUf  be  12^  cents,  so  the  cost  of  the  cork  wood  will 
be  24  cents.  The  manufacturing  cost  here  will  be  5  cents.  That 
represents  29  cents,  and  the  duty  if  imported  from  Spain  will  be  12§ 
cents.  In  Spain  we  have  to  pay  for  cork  wood  just  the  same  as 
the  American  people  pay  for  it  here,  because  the  Armstrong  Co.  go 
there  and  buy  it  m  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  of  the  cork  wood  comes  from  Spain  and  Portugal! 

Mr.  Torres.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  the  price  there  is  the  same  as  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  that  you  do  not  save  anything  over  there  on  the 
material  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  saving  is  in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  On  labor,  five  to  three,  approximately  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  60  per  cent  as  much  over  there  as  it  is  here  f 

Mr.  Torres.  What  it  will  cost  3  cents  to  manufacture  over  there 
it  will  cost  5  cents  to  manufacture  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  these  duties  now  more  than  cover  that, 
do  they  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  You  have  29  cents  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  here. 
The  Spanish  people  pay  27  cents,  and  they  have  a  protection  of  12 J 
cents  gross,  so  tliat  if  you  cut  the  duties  m  half  they  will  still  have 
the  .protection  of  6  cents  a  gross. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  thing  further  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  Does  that  proportion  apply  to  paper  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  never  manu- 
factured paper.  I  have  a  factory  on  the  other  side,  and  if  I  can  not 
make  paper  there  I  will  make  it  here. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  want  the  duty  on  paper  reduced? 

Mr.  Torres.  I  am  indifferent.  I  do  not  unport  any,  but  I  will 
make  it  both  ways.     If  I  can  not  import  it,  I  will  make  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  all  for  me. 

The  brief  of  Mr.  Torres  follows: 

Bribv  of  Joss  Tobbbs,  Manufagturbr  of  Spanish  Cobkb  and  Bottlb  Stoppbbb, 

52  TO  60  BowNE  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  tS,  191S, 
Wats  and  Mbans  ComfrrTSB, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbven:  The  cork  industry  has  never  received  proper  attention  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  Ways  and  Means  Committees  during  tne  last  20  yean,  because  the 
interested  parties  have  alwavs  tried  to  minimize  their  importance. 

More  than  $4,000,000  wortn  of  corks  are  u£ed  in  this  country  evexy  year.  According 
to  the  Qoveniment  reports,  in  1912, 11,891,372  worth  of  corks  were  imported.    Of  this, 
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$1,752,000  ivorth  wero  corkdlab,  wbkh  lutve  nothing  to  do  with  corks  whatever, 
hecause  these  disks  are  imported  by  the  crown  cork  numu&cturars  for  their  own  use. 
If  you  take  out  the  cork  disks,  you  will  find  that  only  $139,372  worth  of  corks  were 
imported,  or  about  3  ^  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  the  United  States  in  one  year. 

Corks  three-fourths  inch  and  less  in  diameter,  paying  25  cents  per  pound  duty,^  are 
used  by  all  the  retail  drug  stores  in  the  country,  by  chemical  and  patent-medicine 
manutacturersj  ketchup^  mucilage,  inks,  etc.  Over  $1,500,000  worth  of  these  corks 
are  used  here  m  the  Umted  States  and  only  $17,900  worth,  or  about  1  per  cent,  Irere 
imported  from  Europe  during  1912,  on  which  $5,999  duties  were  collected.  Only  the 
higliest  grade  of  corks  on  this  schedule  can  be  imported  from  Europe.  The  reason 
why  these  corks  appear  to  pay  only  30.75  computed  rate,  is  on  account  of  their  high 
price.  The  corks  more  in  use  are  the  middle  grades,  and  Aese  have  prohibi  tory  duties. 
Kinety-nine  per  cent  can  not  be  imported.  In  consequence  the  druggist  trade  is 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  a  very  poor  article,  and  the  Oovemment  does  not 
coDect  any  revenue.  Taking  all  the  corks  used  on  this  schedule,  they  would  have  to 
pay,  if  imported,  150  per  cent  duty,  as  an  average.  During  President  Cleveland's 
administration  these  corks  paid  15  cents  per  pound  duty,  but  I  call  the  attention  cd 
your  committee,  that  even  at  that  rate  of  du^  the  imports  were  very  small.  If  you 
wish  to  open  the  European  market  for  20  or  25  per  cent  of  these  corn,  you  must  put 
the  duty  at  10  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  25  centSj  as  they  pay  now,  otherwise  the 
consumer  will  have  no  relief  and  the  Oovemment  will  derive  no  revenue. 

The  corks  over  three^ourths  inch  in  diamet^,  of  whidi  about  $2,500,000  worth  are 
used  yearly,  pay  now  15  cents  per  pound  duty.  If  your  committee  wishes  to  derive 
some  revenue  and  p^tect  the  consumer,  allowing  the  cork  manufacturers  of  this 
coimtry  to  make  a  fair  profit,  you  must  put  the  rate  of  duty  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  facts  will  show  plainly  to  your  committee  that  there  is,  ana  has  been 
for  many  years,  something  wrong  on  the  cork  schedule. 

Gcvk,  artificial,  or  cork  substitute,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork, 
pay  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound .  Over  $1,500,000  worth  are  sold  in  this  country  every 
year  to  the  packers  of  Chicago,  to  laige  contractors,  who  build  up  ice  plants,  hospitals, 
etc.  Only  $8  worth  of  this  article  was  imported  during  1912.  It  will  be  of  in  terest  to 
you  to  know  that  the  cork  board  is  sold  at  4}  cents  per  square  foot,  of  1  inch  in  thiclmess, 
and  that  1  square  foot  weighs  1}  pounds,  which  if  imported  would  pay  twice  as  much 
duty  as  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States. 

I  nave  to  caution  your  committee  on  this  point  If  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  want  to 
make  a  deal  with  you  by  reducing  the  duties  on  this  particular  schedule,  even  if  you 
put  it  on  the  free  list,  the  Government  will  derive  no  revenue,  because  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.  can  oversell  any  other  outside  manufiicturer. 

Now,  it  remains  only  the  schedule  paying  30  pw  cent  ad  valorem.  This  schedule 
comprises  cigarette  paper,  cork  soles  used  by  the  poor  people  in  this  country.  If  jon 
reduce  these  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  you  shall  increase  the  revenue  without  injuring 
the  ftdr  profit  of  tne  cork  manufacturers. 

The  j>elitioner  is  the  largest  cork  importer  into  the  port  of  New  York,  and  has  been 
in  biMBness  lor  35  years;  has  a  factory  in  Spain  and  another  in  this  coimtry,  and  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  give  my  petition  your  full  consideration,  1  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Joss  TORRSS. 

TESnHOHT  OF  EDWDT  &.  BAETJES,  BALTIHOSE»  HD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Baxtjsb.  I  notice  you  are  administering  the  oath  to  the  wit- 
nesses. My  relation  to  the  party  I  represent  is  as  counsel  and 
director,  if  that  makes  any  dinerence. 

The  Chatkman.  We  hare  administered  the  oath  to  all  who  have  ap- 
peared before  us. 

Mr.  Bastjsb.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co..  of  Baltimore  City.  That  company  is  interested  in  the  duty  on 
corks,  prescribed  by  section  429  or  the  present  law,  and  the  duties 
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imposed  by  that  section.    The  compaay  is  interested  only  in  the  one 
in  the  second  clause: 

Manufactiued  carks  over  three-! ouithB  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measaied  at  the  laiger 
end,  15  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  other  duties  imposed  by  that  section  the  company  is  not  in- 
terested, nor  have  we  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business  to  be  able 
to  contribute  anything  for  the  information  of  the  commission  on  the 
subject. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  section  which  I  have  quoted,  perhaps 
this  company  is,  of  all  the  importers^  the  one  most  largely  interestea. 
The  corks  over  three-quarters  of  an  mch  in  diameter  include  the  cork 
disks  which  is  the  lining  for  the  crown,  the  lining  for  a  tin  cap  for  a 
crown  which  forms  now  almost  the  universal  method  of  sealing  bot- 
tles of  a  certain  class.  The  duty  on  that  is  15  cents  a  pound,  and  there 
are  approximately  10  gross  of  disks  to  a  pound.  That  means  approxi- 
mately a  duty  of  H  cents  a  gross. 

Of  all  the  imports  of  cork  under  this  section  probably  the  disks 
form  the  larger  portion.  The  total  imports  by  the  Crown  Cork  & 
Seal  Co.  during  tne  last  year  amoxmtea  to  approximately  1,800,000 
pounds,  and  tne  duty  paid  upon  that  importation  amotmts  therefore 
to  about  2,900,000.  That  you  will  see,  by  consulting  the  revenue 
statistics,  forms  almost  the  larger  portion  of  the  imports  of  cork  under 
this  entire  section. 

Of  the  disks  imported  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  probably  im- 
ported almost  all,  these  figures  including  almost  all  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  that  particular  source. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  a  reduction  in  the  duty  are  these:  This 
company  is  the  manufacturer  of  crown  caps,  together  with  the 
macninery  for  applying  them.  The  company  is  also  at  the  present 
time  enjgaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  cork  disks.  It  has  a 
factory  m  She  United  States  and  has  now  also  one  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  that  I  represent.  Primarily 
it  is  the  raw  material  that  the  company  would  prefer  to  purchase 
over  there,  where  there  is  a  ready  market  for  this  product.  It  is, 
however,  manufactured  both  here  and  abroad. 

Our  first  reason  for  asking  a  reduction  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  protection  of  labor  that  is  involved  that  requires  anv  duty  on 
these  (usks  at  all.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  last  year  m)m  disks 
was  apparently  nearlv  $300,000.  The  number  of  disks  cut  in  the 
Unitea  States  all  together  does  not  exceed  10^000,000  gross  or  1,000,000 
pounds,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  duty  la  equivalent  to  twice  the 
entire  amount  paid  for  labor  in  the  United  States  upon  that  portion 
of  the  product  produced  here.  There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers; 
the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  has  a  factory,  and  Mr,  Torres  has  a 
factory;  The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  produce  some,  not  very  much. 
There  are  probably  a  oozen  who  are  engaged  in  cutting  cork  disks 
in  the  Umted  States,  altogether.  There  are  other  manufacturers 
scattered  pretty  well  over  the  country.  Perhaps  most  of  them  are 
located  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Paimsb.  Your  company  is  the  chief  purchaser) 
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Mr.  Baetjeb.  No,  sir.  We  now  manufacture  all  of  our  cork  disks. 
We  are  not  now  purchasers  from  anyone.  Until  last  year  we  were 
large  purchasers  of  disks.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is 
not  a  purchaser  of  disks  at  all;  it  is  a  manufacturer.  Thia  is  a 
matter,  however,  rather  of  necessity,  perhaps,  than  choice.  Disks 
are  made  either  in  this  country  or  in  Spain.  If  you  compare  the 
relative  labor  cost  in  Spain  ana  in  the  United  States,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for  the  dut^,  comparing  the  two 
factories  operated  by  this  company,  one  in  Spain  and  one  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  evident  that  tne  labor  cost  in  the  United  States 
IB  almost,  if  not  (juite,  as  low  as  in  Spain.    It  is  true  that  the  wages 

Eald  to  the  individual  laboring  man  in  Spain  is  much  less  than  in  Uie 
Fnited  States,  but  it  is  equflJly  true  that  the  laborer  here  is  much 
more  eflScient  than  in  Spain,  and  also  that  the  engineers  and  superin- 
tendents of  this  country  have  been  much  more  successful  in  invent- 
ing labor-saving  machineiy  and  devices,  so  that  the  cost  as  a  whole 
of  manufacturing  disks  in  the  United  States  is  nearly  what  it  is  in 
Spain.  It  is  (^uite  possible  with  the  introduction  of  tne  labor-saving 
devices  in  Spam  there  may  be  a  difference  equivalent  to  a  half  cent 
a  gross,  but  no  more  than  that,  making  not  more  than  5  cents  per 
pound  of  disks.  You  can  very  readily  appreciate  this  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  entire  labor  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  these  disks  or 
corks  is  about  2  cents,  which  would  be  20  cents  or  18  cents  a  pound. 
The  duty  is  15  cents  a  pound  alone.  So  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  difference  in  labor  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  labor  cost  is  approximately  the  same  in 
the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Can  you  make  disks  here  as  cheaply  as  you  can  in 
Spain  f 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  At  the  present  time  a  little  cheaper  than  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  in  the  world  did  you  ever  move  to  Spain  for, 
then? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  We  did  not  move  to  Spain.  The  cork  industiy  is 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  originallv  almost  all  cork  products  were  made 
in  Spain.  This  company  piu'chases,  and  has  for  years,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  supply  in  Spain.  It  did,  however,  later  establish  a  factory 
in  Baltimore,  and  that  factory  it  has  successively  increased. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  duty  would  be.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  prepared  to  state  as  a  fact  that  the  result  of  the  duty 
remaining  as  it  is  would  be  a  constant  enlargement  of  the  Baltimore 
plant  ana  a  withdrawal  of  the  product  of  the  Spanish  plant,  because 
that  depends,  perhaps,  somewhat  also  on  other  factors. 

The  disk  industry  started  in  Spain,  and  the  cork-cutting  industry 
has  been  largely  transferred  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  me  United 
States  product  is  concerned ;  at  all  events  so  far  as  this  product  is  con- 
cerned. To-day  probably  about  60  per  cent  of  all  disks  produced,  as 
far  as  we  know,  are  made  in  Spain,  and  40  per  cent  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  other  things  being  equal,  the  natural  re- 
sult is  that  production  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to  increase. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Let  me  understand,  now.  The  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co.  was  originally  the  owner  of  this  patent  crown  J 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Palmes.  It  is  a  patented  article  % 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  patent  has  now  expired  I 

Mr.  Baetjbs.  It  has. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  it  is  being  manufactured  by  other  concerns 
than  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Beatjeb.  Yes,  sir.  Quite  a  number  of  concerns  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  proportion  of  the  total  American  production 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  ?     * 

Mr.  Beatjeb.  That  is  a  matter  of  controversy  and  dispute  and 
accurate  information  upon  that  is  impossible.  I  wiU  tell  you  our 
own  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beatjeb.  Our  own  judgment  about  that  is  the  Crown  Cork  ft 
Seal  Co.  makes  over  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Over  80  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Beatjeb.  Over  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Of  the  finished  crown  corks ) 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  Yes,  sir;  probably  as  high  as  85  per  cent.  If  it 
were  not  a  subject  of  controversy,  I  think  1  should  prefer  to  say  it  is 
85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Do  you  also  make  this  finished  crown  cork  abroad  t 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  there  not  made  abroad  what  is  known  as  a  tin  cap 
crown? 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  an  English  company  which  origi- 
nally had  the  patent.  That  company  is  still  continuing  in  business. 
But  this  particular  cap  has  now  been  successfully  introduced  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  do  you  make  in  your  Spanish  factory  t 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  Only  the  cork  disks. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Do  you  sell  them  to  the  EngUsh  people  who  make 
these  caps  ? 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  We  have  not  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  make  them  for  your  own  use  t 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  We  make  them  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  For  your  own  use  in  America  t 

Mr.  Babtjbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  As  I  understand  vour  proposition  it  is  this,  that 
being  in  control  of  85  per  cent  of  tne  busmess  in  the  making  of  these 
crown  corks  in  this  country  and  having  a  factory  in  Spam  which 
makes  the  raw  material  for  your  American  products,  you  want  us  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  this  raw  material;  is  that  itt 

Mr.  Babtjeb.  How  far  tihose  factors  will  influence  the  committee 
of  course  is  for  the  committee  to  determine.  Our  desire  was  that 
this  is  part  of  our  raw  material  and  to  have  the  duty  upon  it  reduced. 

There  are  economic  reasons  for  producLog  disks  in  Spain.  It  is 
the  natural  place  to  make  cork  products  of  alTkinds.  Whether  it  can 
continue  with  this  duty  I  would  not  care  positively  to  state.  All  the 
manufacturers  other  than  ourselves,  however,  have  found  it  profitable 
to  transfer  the  entire  cork  cutting  industry  to  the  United  States 
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rather  than  to  pay  the  duty.  I  think  we  are  substantially  the  only 
ones  who  have  not  completely  made  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Have  you  any  thought  of  doing  so  if  this  duty 
remains? 

Mr.  Baetjeb:  I  would  not  care  to  say  that,  because  it  would  sound 
very  much  as  if  it  were  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  committee. 
I  would  say  probably  our  experience  would  Ukely  be  that  of  other 
manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  increasing,  and  we  had 
intended  to  increase  our  Baltimore  factory.  To  sav  now  we  will 
abandon  the  manufacture  more  or  less  in  Spain  ana  transfer  it  to 
Baltimore,  under  these  circumstances,  I  would  not  hke  to  say.  I 
would  rather  have  you  judge  from  just  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  strikes  me  that  if  these  cork  disks  must  be  imported 
it  is  a  very  proper  matter  for  protection,  and  that  it  is  a  revenue 
proposition. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  I  am  not  sure  that  with  this  duty  they  could  con- 
tinue to  be  imported  at  any  such  rate.  It  may  be.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  producing  in  Spain.  That,  however,  does  not  arise 
from  lalK>r  conditions  there,  it  arises  from  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
corkwood  by-products  in  Spain,  which  is  the  natural  place  to  make 
them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  the  price  of  the  raw  material  the  same  over  there 
as  here? 

Mr.  Babtjer.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  the  same,  apart  from 
the  very  lai^  item  of  freight,  in  the  sense,  of  course,  that  anyone  over 
here  can  go  there  and  buy.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  not  in 
fact  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  total  corkwood  output  of  the  world  is  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  disks;  probably  less  than  5  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture 
of  d^ks  and  the  selecting  of  corkwood  suitable  for  their  manufacture, 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  is  waste. 

The  United  States  takes  very  much  more  than  its  proportion  of  the 
disk  supply  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not  take  that  same  proportion 
of  by-products.  Therefore  Spain  is  the  home  of  the  corkwood  indus- 
try, and  inasmuch  as  all  other  grades  of  corkwood  are  used  there  and 
the  by-products  are  sold  over  were,  it  is  the  natural  place  to  actually 
buy  and  make  the  disks.  The  raw  material  actually  brought  here  is 
not  quite  as  cheap  for  that  reason,  because  we  have  not  tixe  facility 
for  selection  as  if  we  actually  bought  the  raw  material  in  Spain.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  succeeded  in  quite  doing  that. 

But  for  that  factor  there  would  be  no  question  that  the  entire 
industrp-  would  be  transferred  under  this  duty  to  the  United  States, 
or  certainly  a  lai^e  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  make  any  of  the  disks  in  your  Baltimore 
factOTy? 

Mr.  Baetjer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PAUfER.  Do  you  make  them  from  corkwood  ? 

Mr.  Babtjer.  Oh,  yes;  we  import  corkwood  from  Spain  and  make 
them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  also  import  the  disks  ? 

Mr.  Baetjer.  We  import  disks  made  at  the  Spanish  factory. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  proportion  of  the  total  imports  in  the  country 
are  your  imports  ? 
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Mr.  Baetjeb.  You  mean  the  total  imports  of  disks! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  Into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  Ahnost  all  of  them,  I  think.  I  heard  Mr.  Torres  say 
that  he  and  ourselves  were  almost  the  only  importers.  While  we 
have  not  the  statistics  to  show  the  exact  importations,  because  it  may 
be  that  company  might  receive  crowns  that  would  be  counted  in  one 
fiscal  year  for  revenue  purposes,  and  in  another  year  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Crown  Cork  &  oeal  Co.,  yet  based  on  revenue  statistics,  the 
importations  must  be  altogether  to  his  company  and  to  the  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Did  you  formerly  buy  cork  disks  from  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  We  bought  some  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  At  one  time  you  bought  practically  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  That  probably  ant^ated  any  close  connection  of 
mine  with  the  company.  My  connection  dates  back  five  or  six  years. 
I  know  we  were  large  purchasers,  and  that  our  purchases  have  been 
constantly  decreasing  imtil  they  are  now  nothing. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  not  this  the  nistory  of  it — ^when  the  Crown  Ck)rk 
&  Seal  Co.  was  first  organized,  and  for  many  years^  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.  supplied  these  cork  djisks,  and  that  cork  disks  were  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  Annstrong  Cork  Co.,  then 
you  built  your  factory  in  Spain  and  you  found  you  could  make  disks 
over  there  in  Spain,  import  them  to  this  coimtiy,  pay  the  duty  of  15 

Eer  cent,  and  lay  them  down  in  Baltimore  cheaper  than  you  could 
uy  them  from  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  which  had  to  make  them  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  accurately  the  history. 
The  company  was  a  very  lai^e  purchaser  from  the  Armstrong  CJo. 
I  did  not  know  it  ever  bought  all  from  the  Armstrong  Co.    It  subse- 

3uently  purchased  disks  from  several  manufacturers  in  Spain.  It 
id  not  originally  build  its  plant  in  Spain.  In  fact,  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  the  plant  in  Spain  is  of  very  recent  date. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  nought  them  over  there  because  you  could  buy 
them  cheaper  than  you  could  buy  them  from  the  Annstrong  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  In  part;  it  was  also  because  the  Armstrong  Co. 
refused  to  supply  us  with  the  quantity  of  disks  we  needed. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  If  that  is  so,  it  must  also  be  true  that  they  can  bt 
made  cheaper  over  there.  If  you  bought  them  there  on  that  account 
and  paid  15  per  cent  duty  and  got  them  here  at  a  less  price  than  the 
Armstrong  people  could  sell  them  to  you,  are  you  not  mistalf^en  in 
saying  that  they  can  not  be  made  any  cheaper  in  Spain  than  here  t 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  No;  I  am  not  mistal^en  in  saying  the  labor  cost  in 
Spain  is  not  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  there  is 
an  advantage  in  buying  in  Spain  it  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  you 
have  a  better  market  in  Spam  for  the  grades  of  corkwood  you  have 
to  buy  but  can  not  use  in  cork  manufacturing.  We  have  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  both  in  Spain  and 
here,  and  to-day  the  American  factory  has  a  little  lower  labor  cost 
than  the  Spain  factoiy.    That  is  partly  due  to  the  ingenuity  dis- 
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pla^red  in  equipping  the  machinery  and  partJy  due  to  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  men.  But  the  actual  labor  expeme  is  not  lower  in 
Spain  than  in  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  advantage  in  manufacturiu^  in  Spain,  it 
arises  from  the  factor  I  tell  you  about  rather  than  m)m  the  labor 
factor.     So  far  as  I  know  the  labor  factor  is  at  best  a  very  slight  one. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  This  is  a  pretty  good  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  Yes.  I  might  add  this  also  as  a  factor,  in  dealing 
with  Spain,  which  I  had  forgotten.  If  you  buy  corkwood  and  make 
disks  in  the  Uiuted  States  you  pay  no  duty  to  the  United  States,  but 
YOU  pay  an  export  duty  to  Sp^ai,  and  /ou  also  pay  a  very  heavy 
frei£;ht  charge. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a  very  small  export  duty. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  Commuted  into  the  value  of  disks  it  amounts  to 
about  3  cents  a  pound.  It  is  levied  on  the  value  of  the  corkwood. 
OiUy  a  small  portion  of  the  corkwood  is  actually  converted  into 
merchantable  disks  and  chargii^  the  duty  against  the  disks  it  will 
run  to  about  3  cents  a  pound.  The  difference  in  the  freight  cost  will 
increase  that  to  nearly  7  cents  a  pound,  not  on  the  gross  value  of  the 
wood,  but  upon  that  portion  oi  it  which  is  finally  converted  into 
merchantable  disks,  wnich  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
That  is  a  wasteful  process,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any  advantage  it 
Ues  there  and  in  the  ability  to  resell  the  useless  portions  of  it  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  remarkable  position  for  jEin 
American  manufacturer  to  take,  that  after  he  has  built  a  plant  in  a 
foreign  country  to  come  here  and  ask  us  to  reduce  the  duty  to  get  his 
product  into  this  countiy  when  it  costs  him  as  much  over  in  Spain 
to  produce  it  as  it  does  here. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  would  hke 
to  have  the  question  repeated. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  not  asking  a  question.  I  say  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  a  remarkable  position  for  an  American  manufacturer  to  take 
who  has  moved  his  plant  over  to  Spain  to  come  here  and  ask  us  to 
remove  the  duty  so  as  to  get  his  product  back  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  I  think  that  would  be  remarkable,  but  if  I  may  sug- 
gest, that  is  on  a  Uttle  false  assumption.  We  have  not  moved  our 
plant  to  Spain. 

Ml*.  Palmeb.  You  have  built  a  plant  in  Spain  to  supply  your 
American  needs. 

Mr.  Baetjeb  No;  that  is  also  incorrect.  We  weie  dealing  with 
the  Aimstrong  Co.,  and  then  dealt  with,  the  Spanish  company,  for 
two  reasons.  Flimarily,  I  think  the  cost  was  the  same — very  close  to 
the  same.  We  could  not,  however,  ^et  all  the  disks  we  wanted  from 
the  Armstrong  Co.,  nor  were  we  willmff  to  rely  upon  one  companv  at 
the  time.  Another  Spanish  company  oegan  to  bid  for  disks,  ana  we 
began  to  buy  from  the  Spanish  company. 

In  the  meantime  when  we  wantea  to  establish  a  plant  we  did  not 
establish  it  in  Spain;  we  established  then  our  own  plant  in  Baltimore, 
which  was  later,  and  that  plant  has  been  successively  enlarged. 
Very  recentlj  for  other  reasons  we  took  over  the  plant  that  belonged 
to  the  Spaniards.  Whether  the  business  shall  be  diverted  from  one 
to  the  other  is  of  course  largely  a  question  of  costs.    But  I  say  every 
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manufacturer  other  than  ourselveB,  who  in  the  last  four  years  has 

gone  into  the  disk  business  has  not  located  in  Spain.  They  import 
iieir  cork  wood.  There  is  cut  altogether  here  from  ten  to  twelTe 
million  gross.  They  claim  15,000,000.  I  think  probably  ten  is  closer. 
The  other  manufacturers  claim  their  output  is  much  laxger  and  that 
the  total  cutting  would  amount  in  this  country  to  about  15^000,000 
gross,  but  probably  12,000,000  is  more  nearly  correct.  Fifteen  mil- 
uon  is  not  so  far  from  what  we  cut  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Palmer.  After  all,  what  you  are  asking  us  to  do  is  to  write  a 
rate  that  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  contmue  your  business  over 
in  Spain? 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  correct.  I  think  that  it  is  economically  proper  to  produce 
this  in  Spain.    To  produce  it  in  the  United  States  is  a  wasteful 

{process.  We  waste  the  Spanish  export  duty  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
reight  and  a  great  deal  of  useless  expense  by  manufacturing  at  a 
point  which  is  not  the  best  point  economically  to  manufacture.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  can  be  denied.  The  duty  of  course  does  make  it 
more  profitable  for  certain  people  who  proauce  in  limited  amounts 
to  manufacture  it  in  the  Umtea  States. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  as  I  told  you,  that  we  will  undertake 
to  continue  our  plant.  The  plant  in  Spain  is  a  small  plant.  Our 
plant  is  a  small  plant  in  the  sense  that  the  value  of  the  plant  is  a 
relatively  small  unit,  a  small  portion  of  oiu*  business.  In  fact  the 
total  cost  of  the  plant  itself  is  hardly  more  than  one  year's  duty  on 
its  output. 

Mr.  jPalmeb.  So  this  duty  is  not  protecting  anybody  now  unless 
it  be  perhaps  at  the  outside  15  per  cent  of  the  American  production! 

1^.  Baetjeb.  Fifteen  per  cent  is  our  judgment;  theirs  is  25  per 
cent — whichever  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmes.  It  is  no  protection  to  you;  you  do  not  care  anything 
about  this  duty  as  a  protection.    You  ask  to  have  it  cut  down  t 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  care  for  it.  It  is  our  raw 
material.  We  are  in  the  position  of  every  manufacturer  in  seeking 
our  raw  material  at  the  best  rates.  So  far  as  this  company  is  con- 
cerned, the  disks  are  its  raw  material. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  think  an  American  manufacturer  who  builds  his 
plant  in  Spain  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  some  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Baetjeb.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  persistent;  I  only  want  to 
be  sure  you  do  not  understand  that  this  manufacturer  moved  his 
plant  to  Spain,  in  the  sense  you  use  it.  It  was  the  purchase  of  raw 
material.  When  we  built  our  plant  we  erected  it  in  tins  coimtry,  at 
great  disadvantage;  then  later  took  over  the  other  plant,  and  now 
we  operate  both  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  witness  is  Myers  P.  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Hoffman  does  not  appear  to  be  present. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Albert  Davis.  Mr  Davis  does  not  appear  to  be 
present. 
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BEDUCTIOB  OF  DUTIES  OB  COBK. 

I.  Oeneral  conditiont  of  the  cork  trade.— ^The  petitionen  have  been  engaged  in  the 
boflineflB  of  im|>ortinj^  cork  for  upward  of  20  years  and  are  thoroughly  acquamted  with 
the  cork  trade  in  thjB  country  and  abroad.  They  ask  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
prnent  law  (sec.  429)  be  reduced.  The  effect  of  these  duties  is  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  cork  prodtictfl  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades.  Only  cork  of  the  highest  and 
most  expensive  gprades  can  be  imported  at  all,  and,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  that 
can  be  imported  only  at  a  cost  far  above  its  intrinsic  value. 

To  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  petitioner's  reasons  for  asking  these  reductions 
of  duty  it  will  be  desirable  to  exi>lain  briefly  the  way  in  which  cork  bark  is  procured 
and  toe  manner  in  which  its  various  products  are  manufactured  in  this  country  and 
•broad.  It  is  a  natural  product,  erown  principally  in  certain  parts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Like  oUier  natural  prooucts,  tne  grade  of  the  commodity  grown  in  any 
particular  district  or  upon  any  particular  tree,  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending 
imon  natural  cauflea  From  an  examination  of  a  sheet  of  the  bark  as  it  comes  from 
the  trees  and  before  it  is  cut  into  strips  or  squares  it  is  impossible  for  any  expert  to 
detennine  the  quality  of  the  material  or  the  quantity  of  marketable  cork  that  it  will 
poduce.  It  is  not  even  possible  to  assume  that  all  of  tlie  cork  taken  at  one  time 
vom  one  tree  or  even  all  of  the  cork  contained  in  one  sheet  of  bark  will  be  uniform 
in  quality.     It  is  only  after  the  material  has  been  partially  manufactured  that  its 

Sorosity  and  other  characteristics  can  be  learned.  AH  cork  is  fit  for  some  purpose, 
at  the  purposes  for  which  cork  of  the  several  qualities  is  suitable  differ  ana  there  is 
a  material  oifference  in  the  value  of  material  of  the  several  grades.  In  the  trade  cer- 
tain mdes  have  been  established  into  which  the  material  is  divided,  during  its 
manmacture,  and  the  most  important  process  in  its  manufacturo  is  the  aasortment  of 
the  pieces  into  which  the  bark  is  cut,  so  that  those  allotted  to  any  one  class  or  &:rade 
ahali  be  of  uniform  <]uality .  No  machine  has  been  or  can  be  devised  which  would  be 
capable  of  doing  this  work.  It  has  to  be  done  by  hand  and  by  persons  who,  through 
long  experience,  have  become  expert  in  that  art.  In  Spain  and  Portu|;al  there  is  a 
dan  of  people  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  assort  cork.  The  operation  is  a  very 
tedious  one,  reaiiiring  not  only  ni^h  degree  of  skill,  but  close  and  consistent  applica- 
tion to  tJie  work.  According  to  tne  standards  of  American  labor  the  tax  thus  made 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  operative  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  small  value  of  the 
cork,  even  after  it  has  been  properly  assorted.  In  one  laz]ge  Spanish  foctory  the 
average  change  in  the  personnel  of  employees  has  been  founa  to  be  only  4  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  in  a  factory  which  the  petitioners  attempted  to  oi)erate  in  the 
United  States  on  a  plane  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  prevailing  m  Spain  but  6  per  cent 
of  the  employees  remained  after  the  factory  had  been  in  operation  for  17  mouUis. 
That  was  not  occasioned  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  wages  paid.  The  women  em- 
ployed were  paid  as  much  as  $14  a  week.  Most  of  them  left  to  take  positions  paying 
only  $7  and  gave  as  their  reason  for  leaving,  their  unwillingness  to  devote  to  the 
work  the  cloee  and  consistent  attention  essential  for  the  proper  assortment  of  the  cork. 
These  facts  are  mentioiTed  to  show  that  in  the  nature  of  tnings  the  cork  industry  is 
not  one  in  which  the  United  States  can  hope  to  compete  with  Spain,  however  long  the 
domestic  industry  might  receive  protection  amounting  to  prohibition. 

Cork  bark  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  trees  and  before  being  cut  into 
strips  or  pieces,  is  classed  as  raw  material,  and  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  There  are  about  fifteen  firms  in  this  country  engaged  in  importing 
the  raw  material  and  the  manufacture  of  various  cork  products.  Of  these,  one  firm 
produces  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  cork  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  This  firm,  xnown  as  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  was  formed  many  vears  a^  by 
the  merger  of  the  Canastoga  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster  Cork  Co.,  Truslow  &  Co.,  the  Williams- 
burg Co.,  and  all  of  the  more  important  manufiicturers  of  cork.  Since  the  merger,  a 
new  system  of  grading  cork  has  come  into  use,  and  the  market  prices  of  cork  of  all 
grades  have  been  increased.  The  prices  charged  by  all  manufacturers  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  those  published  from  time  to  tune  by  the  Armstrong  Co. 

As  stated  above,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1909  has  prevent^  and  does 
prevent  the  importation  of  manufactured  cork  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades  and,  as 
to  them,  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  monopoly,  with  one  firm  doing  80  per 
cent  of  the  business.  To  illustrate  the  operation  oi  the  present  law  and  the  way  in 
which  it  discriminates  against  the  lower  grades  of  cork,  or  those  whidi  enter  uto 
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common  use,  we  give  the  comparatiye  costs  of  importation  and  the  selfing  prices  of 
cork  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  grade: 

Lower  grade:  0">*i 

Cost  in  Spain ^per  gross. .  16 

Duty do IH 

Freight do ij 

Total  cost  of  importation do S3 

Selling  price  in  United  States do 35 

Higher  grade: 

Cost  in  Sprain do. ...  40 

Duty  ^weight  per  gross  of  high-grade  cork  is  less  tluui  weight  of  low-grade 

cork) per  gross. .  134 

Freight .do....  1} 

Total  cost  of  importation do 65 

SelUng  price  in  United  States do 70 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  between  the  bare  cost  of  importation  and  the  selfinc 

grice  of  cork  of  the  lower  grade  is  too  small  to  cover  the  outlay  that  an  importer  woula 
ave  to  make  as  interest  upon  the  mone^  involved  in  the  tranjBaction,  cost  of  handling 
the  material,  and  selling  it,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit.  In  the  case  of  hifdi- 
mde  cork,  the  margin  Between  the  cost  of  importation  and  the  selling  price  in  tb» 
United  States  is  ample. 

The  residt  of  this  is  that  American  manufacturers  are  ^ven  a  monopoly  in  cork  of 
the  lower  and  medium  grades.  That  leads  to  an  undue  increase  of  the  market  price 
of  the  higher  grades,  which  is  not  by  any  means  attributable  to,  or  commensurate  with, 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  present  law.  In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
quality  of  cork  bark,  a  foreign  producer  will  not  agree  to  supply  an  American  importer 
with  cork  of  the  higher  grade  at  the  market  rate  which  prevails  in  Europe.  Tlis 
bottling  system  prevailing  in  Europe  is  different  from  that  prevailing  in  America. 
Necessarily  there  is  a  difference  in  tne  sizes  of  the  corks  used  nere  and  abroad.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  tells  the  American  importer  that  he  will  supply  him  with  Ameri- 
can sizes  at  the  European  rates,  provided  that  he  will  take,  along  with  cork  dl  the 
higher  grade,  that  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades.  It  being  impossible  for  the 
American  to  import  cork  of  the  medium  and  lower  grades,  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
accordingly,  increases  his  rate  for  the  higher  grade  to  a  point  which  will  indemnify 
him  for  me  loss  of  the  cork  which  coidd  be  used  for  articles  of  the  medium  and  lower 
grades.  For  the  American  sizes  of  such  articles,  there  woidd  be  no  sale  abroad  and 
the  material  would  become  waste.  The  result  is  that  the  American  importer  ia  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  his  cork  than  it  is  worth  and  must  sell  it  in  this  coimtry  for  more  thao 
it  IS  worth.  This  enables  the  American  manufacturers  to  market  their  i>roduct  at 
more  than  a  fair  profit  over  the  cost  or  production,  without  fear  of  competition  from 
imported  material. 

n.  Rediu:tion8  of  duty  desired;  reaaom/or  ashina  them. — Section  429  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1909  reads:  ''Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Manufactured  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger 
end,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Three-fourths  of^an  inch  and  less  in  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger  end,  25  cents 
per  pound. 

Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured,  or  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  6  cents  per  pound.  Manufactures 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substituteai 
granulated  or  ground  cork  not  speciidly  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  aa 
valorem." 

The  petitioner  asks  that  the  following  reductions  of  duty  be  made: 

(1)  Cork  bark  cut  in  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

(2)  Manu&ctured  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured  at  the 
lai^r  end,  from  15  cents  per  pound  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Manu£Eu;tured  corks  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  in  diameter,  from  25  cents 
per  pound  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

(4)  Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  etc.,  from  6  cents  per  pound  to  4  cents  per 
pound. 

(5)  Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  cork  bark,  etc.,  from  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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It  Ib  the  belief  of  the  petitioiier  and  other  importen  of  maniifactcured,  or  partly 
manu&ctured,  articles,  that,  with  Uiese  reductioiiB  of  duty,  cork  of  the  lower  and 
medium  mdes,  i.  e.,  the  kind  which  is  suitable  for  general  use,  could  be  imported  and 
marketea  in  competition  with  cork  of  domestic  manufacture.  This  would  result  not 
only  in  lowering  the  price  of  cork  of  these  grades,  but  also  in  a  much  greater  decrease 
of  uie  price  of  the  higher  grade.  It  womd  result  also  in  an  improvement  in  the 
anaHty  of  the  material.  It  would  lead  to  larger  imports  and  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
derivM  from  them. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  values  of  cork  of  all  grades,  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound 
for  corks  over  thiee-foinrths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (the  nte  proposed,  supra)  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  That  would  cover, 
fiiirly,  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  in  Spain. 

In  the  case  of  corks  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  less,  the  present  dutv 
of  25  cents  per  pound  results  in  a  serious  burden  to  the  people  in  general.  Ck)rk 
of  this  grade,  which  is  imported  and  put  in  competition  with  material  of  domestic 
manufacture,  represents  only  I  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  used  in  this  country. 
Most  of  the  cork  manufactured  in  this  siee  is  of  the  type  known  in  the  trade  as  taper 
corks.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  bottling  of  medicines.  Last  year 
the  imports  amounted  to  only  117,700,  out  of  $1,500,000  worth  consumed  in  the  United 
States.* 

III.  Decrease  of  duty  would  reeuU  in  increase  of  imports  and  increase  of  revenxie. — 
If  the  duty  on  manumctured  corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
reduced  from  15  cents  a  pound  to  8  cents,  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity  imported 
would  be  increased  at  least  three  times,  and  the  revenue  that  tne  United  States 
would  derive  from  such  increased  imports,  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound,  would  be 
at  least  9200,000.  The  revenue  derived  nom  imports  at  the  present  rate  (15  cents 
per  pound)  was  about  1135,000. 

In  addition  to  corks  proper,  which  are  completed  articles,  available  for  immediate 
use  as  stoppers,  a  large  business  has  grown  up  in  iHiat  are  known  as  cork  disks,  or 
thin  wafers  of  cork,  which  are  used  chiefly  m  the  manufacture  of  patent  stoppers. 
These  stoppers  are  usually  composed  of  a  metal  cap,  having  a  lining  of  paper  and  a 
second  limns  of  cork.  The  annual  consumption  of  corks  proper  in  tnis  country 
amounts  to  about  14.000,000.  According  to  tne  official  report  for  1912,  importations 
of  cork  amounted  to  $1,891,372.  Of  the  latter  amount,  cork  disks  made  up  $1,752,000. 
Of  corks  proper,  importations  were  made  to  the  amount  of  onlv  $139,372. 

It  is  b^eved  that  if  the  duty  on  cork  disks  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  were  reduced  from  15  cents  to  8  cents,  the  quantity  imported  would 
be  doubled,  at  least,  and  that  the  Government  would  receive  about  the  same  revenue 
from  imports  of  such  articles  as -it  receives  now,  but  that  with  the  prospective  ^wth 
of  the  bottiing  trade,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  demand  for  disks,  a 
larger  proportion  of  imported  disks  would  be  used  and,  in  consequence,  there  would 
be  an  mcrease  of  the  Government's  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  corks  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter  and  less  it  is  estimated 
that  witii  the  duty  fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound  (the  rate  proposed,  supra),  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  consumed  annually  would  be  imported  and  that 
the  Government's  revenue  from  imports  would  be  at  least  $125,000  a  year.  If  the 
duty  were  reduced  to  8  cents  per  pound,  40  per  cent  of  the  corks  used  would  be 
imported  and  the  revenue  wouldamount  to  $180,000  a  year.  If  the  duty  were  reduced 
to  5  c^nts  per  pound,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  corks  used  would  be 
imoorted  and  the  revenue  would  be  increased  to  $225,000  a  year. 

in  the  remaining  clasaee,  "Artificial  cork  or  substitutes  for  cork,  manufactured  from 
waste,"  and  "Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork,"  it  is  believed  that  the 
proposed  reductions  of  duty  would  permit  the  importation  of  materials  now  excluded 
by  the  prdhibitive  duty;  that  the  Government  would  derive  revenue  froni  such 
importations^  and  that,  in  consequence  of  competition  between  the  domestic  and 
imported  articles,  the  people  of  tiie  country  woula  be  supplied  with  better  and  cheaper 
Articles,  witiiout  depnvinff  domestic  manufacturers  of  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

IV.  Changes  desired  in  tne  phraseology  of  the  present  law  and  its  administration. — The 
business  in  cork  disks  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  yet,  at  the  present  time, 
«ork  disks  make  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  cork  imported.  The 
conditions  afifectin^B;  that  business  are  different  from  those  which  govern  the  trade  in 
corks  proper,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government. 
of  consamers,  and  of  dealers,  if  separate  classification  were  to  be  made  of  cork  and 
cork  disks. 

James  H.  Hatden, 
Attorney  for  Ferdinand  OtUmann  dc  (k>. 
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BBIEF  OF  THE  ABMSTBOEG  COEK  CO. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chaxnrum  ofthe  Wm  and  Meant  Gommtttee, 

Mouse  o/RepresentaUvee,  WaMngUm^  D.  C 

Sir  :  Article  429  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  6, 1909,  oa  imports  into  the  United  Staftas 
reads: 

''Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  eigjit  cents  per  pound;  manufac- 
tured corks  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  measured  at  larger  end,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  m  diameter,  measured  at  laiger 
end,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactuied 
from  cork  waste  or  granulated  cork,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section, 
six  cents  oer  pound;  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  oi  cork,  or  of  cork  baikt 
or  of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  not  spedaliy  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

AH  of  the  cork  bark  used  in  tne  United  States  is  imported,  practically  all  coming 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Algeria.  The  great  volume  of  manufactured  cork  is  from 
Spain,  out  occasional  lots  come  from  PorUigal  and  other  European  countries. 

The  total  annual  consumption  of  corks  in  the  United  States  is  between  $6,000,000 
and  $7,000,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  manufactured  cork  to  the  value 
of  $2,178,085  was  imported,  on  which  the  United  States  Government  collected 
$437,991.98  in  duties. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  records  of  "  Imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption,''compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  cork  bark  suitable 
and  used  for  miudng  corks  has  not  been  kept  in  a  class  separate  frun  cork  waste, 
panulated  cork,  etc.,  which  latter  materials  are  used  for  other  purposes  and  not  at  all 
m  the  making  of  corks.  As  the  imports  have  grown  rapidly  of  late  years^  a  natoial 
inference  from  the  statistics  would  be  that  there  has  been  a  corresponaing  mcrease  in 
the  volume  of  corks  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  development  in  the  business  of  code 
insulation,  and  very  laree  Quantities  of  cork  waste  have  been  imported  for  that  pur- 
pose and  also  for  use  in  tne  linoleum  industry.  The  statistics  show  the  average  value 
per  pound  of  the  corkwood  or  cork  bark  unmanufactured  to  be  $0.03  in  1908,  $0,026 
m  1909-10,  and  $0,027  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  These  figures  are  very 
misleading,  as  they  are  really  an  average  of  the  value  of  the  cork  waste  and  cork  bark. 
The  value  of  cork  waste  fluctuates  widelv  and  varies  from  $0.01  to  $0.02  per  pound, 
while  the  avera^  value  of  cork  bark  used  for  cork  making  is  $0.10  per  pound  and  the 
fluctuation  is  within  narrow  limits.  As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  the  ^.247,0M86 
free  imports  shown  in  the  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  are  maae  up  of 
$2,000,000  for  cork  bark  suitable  for  cork  making,  the  iMtlance  representing  the  value 
of  cork  waste,  granulated  cork,  etc. 

We  copy  from  the  Government  statistics  the  following  figures,  showins  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  cork  imports  which  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
Government: 


IMS. 

1910. 

191' 

1912 


Fne. 


12,092,732.00 
2,016,684.00 
3,162,280.00 
4,286,760.00 
8,247,086.00 


Dutiable. 


82,006,689.90 
1,108,425.16 
1,661,619.10 
2,380,745.21 
2,178,085.00 


R^Twnio. 


$417,818w27 
234,045.68 
317,532.14 
463,987.36 
437,991.96 


Ad 
▼alorem. 


20.82 
21.23 
29.47 
19.00 
20.11 


Percent 
flutiftble 
tototaU 


4&f 
86.8 

819 
86.8 

4L6 


1  This  column  was  added  by  us. 

Taking  the  year  1912  and  assuming  $2^000,000  to  be  the  value  of  the  cork  bark  suit- 
able for  cork  making,  the  imports  of  dutiable  material  are  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  employed  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  corks.  In  other  words, 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  corks  consumed  in  this  coimtry  are 
inade  abroad  and  are  brought  in  under  the  present  duties. 

This  companv  manufactures  at  its  Spanish  plant  practically  all  of  the  cork  insoles, 
life-preserver  blocks,  and  seine  floats  which  it  sells,  and  which  articles  pay  duty  under 
the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  clause.    It  is  much  more  economical  to  pay  this  duty  ^^ 
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to  nuBBLiActan  them  in  AiMrics.  We  luktiindly  diriike  the  idea  of  heing  forced,  by 
ft  vedactkni  in  tke  tariff,  to  increase  our  plant  abroftd  and  do  a  Iaif;er  portion  of  our 
manufacturing  there.  It  would  practically  neceasitate  the  duplication  of  our  manu- 
facturing facifitieeof  all  kinds  in  Spain,  and  it  would  mean  at  least  the  partial  disman- 
tling of  our  American  plant,  whioi  would  result  in  very  heavv  pecuniary  loss. 

For  your  better  understanding  of  corik  commoditieB,  we  make  tiie  following  state- 
ment: 

Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  auarters  is  corks  partly  manufactured.  For- 
merly all  corks  were  made  in  this  way,  nut  the  process  is  practically  obsolete;  con- 
sequentljr,  the  importations  of  this  article  are  amall  and  will  probably  disappear 
entirely  m  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Exhibit  1  shows  a  few  specimens  of  cork  squares 
or  quarters. 

'nie  clause  reading  "Manu&ctured  corks  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
meesured  at  larger  end,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  three  fourths  of  an  inch  and  less  in 
diameter,  measured  at  larger  end,  twenty  five  cents  per  pound, "  covers  manufactured 
cofrka  of  all  kinds.    Corks  naturally  divide  themselves  mto  two  general  classes — 

fa)  Corks  having  a  diameter  of  }  inch  or  less.    (Exhibit  2.^ 
6}  Those  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  f  inch.    (Exhioit  3.)    In  this  class  are 
included  dieks,  or  caps,  thin  circular  wafers  of  cork,  employed  as  liners  for  tin  caps 
used  in  the  systems  of  ooUle  closure  represented  by  the  device  commonly  known  as 
the  "crown"  or  "crown  cork."    (Exhibit  4.) 

Corks  of  class  A  are  used  principally  b^  pharmacists,  manufacturing  chemists, 
patent  medicine  manufacturers,  ana  for  whiskey  flasks  and  similar  purposes.  The 
quality  varies  greatly,  and  the  manufactured  corks  range  in  value  from  50  cents  to 
$1  or  more  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  qualit>r  of  the  cork  bark  from  which  they  are 
made  and  the  percentage  rejected  as  being  unsuited  for  the  grade  desired. 

CZost  B, — The  majori^  of  corks  coining  under  this  class  are  used  by  bottlers  of  water, 
wine,  beer,  whiskey,  oils,  condiments,  etc.,  but  a  flmall  proportion  are  used  for  wide 
mouth  bottles,  jugs,  barrels,  etc. 

Class  B  also  includes  disks  or  wafers  of  cork,  not  used  as  stoppos  but  as  liners  for 
"crown"  or  similar  caps,  which  have  largely  displaced  the  old  style  straight  bottle 
cork.  These  are  practically  of  one  quality,  as  porous  or  low  Quality  disks  will  not 
mftke  a  tight  closure.  The  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  aa  valorem  rate  of  less 
than  20  per  cent,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to  produce 
these  diucB  in  competititm  with  Eurt^.  Of  the  disks  used  in  the  Unitea  States 
fully  75  per  cent  are  made  abroad  and  imported  under  the  present  tariff.  A  reduction 
womd  probably  increase  the  imports  sli^tly,  but  would  surelv  destroy  the  little  of 
this  businesB  left  to  the  American  manufticturer.  There  would  oe  a  heavy  net  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Grovemment^  and  it  is  altogether  unlik^  that  the 
American  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  cut  in  the  duty. 

The  clause  reading  "Cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork 
waste  or  granulated  cork,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section,  six  cents  per 
pound  "  we  think  was  meant  to  cover  cork  compositions  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  cork  stoppers.  (Exhibits.)  This  substitute  for  cork  has  not  been  very  satis&ctory, 
very  little  of  the  material  is  uised,  and  consequently  this  clause  of  article  429  is,  at  the 
present  time,  of  c(»nparatively  little  impOTtiiaice. 

The  last  clause  of  article  429,  reading  "Manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
corky  or  of  cork  bark,  or  of  artificial  cork  or  cork  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground 
cork,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  covers 
ail  other  manufactures  of  cork.  The  commodities  of  principal  value  coming  under 
this  head  are: 

CoA  paper,  used  principally  for  tips  of  cigarettes.    (Exhibit  6). 

Seine  corks  or  floats,  used  on  fishing  nets.    (Exhibit  7.) 

Cork  insoles.    (Exhibit  8. ) 

Blocks  of  cork,  solid  or  pieced  together,  for  filling  pockets  of  life  preserven. 
(Exhibit  9.) 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  these  items  may  be  of  service  to  ^our  committee. 

Cork  paper  is  an  article  which  has  assumed  considerable  importance  during  the 
last  few  years.  At  least  65  per  cent  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported, 
coming  from  Qennany,  Holland,  and  Spain.  The  tariff  of  90  per  cent  ad  valorem  does 
not  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  oi  manufacture. 

SBINB  VLOATB,  COBK  INSOLES,  AND  UFB-PRESBBTBR  BLOCKS. 

These  items  are  not  of  great  importance,  and  practically  all  used  in  the  United 
States  are  manufactured  abroad.    We  find  it  is  more  economical  to  make  them  in 
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Spain  and  pay  the  present  duty  than  to  manuiactiire  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  only 
effect  of  lowering  me  duty  on  these  articles  would  be  to  lessen  the  rerenue  deri'vw 
by  the  Government. 

The  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  the  United  States  are  at  least  three 
times  those  paid  in  Spain,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  rates  given  below.  The  impreeskm 
prevails  that  American  workers  are  much  more  efficient  than  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
This  is  a  mistake.  We  operate  a  factory  in  Seville,  Spain,  for  the  manufacture  oi  cork 
commodities,  such  as  disks,  insoles,  lue-preeerver  blocks,  seine  floats,  etc.,  and  our 
ex|)erience  is  that  the  Spaniard  is  a  very  apt  and  intelligent  workman  in  this  industry, 
which  had  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  is  capable  of  producing  as  much  product  per  man 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  as  an  American. 

Rates  per  week  of  54  houre. 


Oork-lMrk  aorton . . 

CorksUoen 

Cork  mmchen 

Maotalne  operBtlTes 
Sortovof  oorks.... 

Comiium  labor 

Boys 


tft.0&46.00 
4.00-  6.00 
4.00-5.00 
l.W-3.50 
1.60-  2.00 
3.00 
3.00-2.50 


United 
StatM. 


fl3.0M2e.0l> 
IS.  00- 14.00 

i&.oo-3o.oe 
6.00-  o.oe 
7.00-  o.oe 

10.00 
6.00-    9.00 


We  greatly  prefer  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  in  our  industry  consider  the 
specific  rates  absolutely  necessary  if  the  full  dutjr  is  to  be  collected.  Aside  from  cc^ 
disks,  the  importations  of  corks  are  made  up  of  numerous  siaes  and  Qualities.  It  is 
practically  impNOsnble  to  find  appraisers  with  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  of 
cork  commodities,  and  our  experience  was  that  undervaluation  was  the  rule  r^Jier 
than  the  exception  under  the  ad  valorem  tariff  preceding  the  McEinlev  bill,  and  the 
abuse,  which  made  it  impossible  for  an  honest  house  to  import  corks  and  compete  with 
unscrupulous  ones  that  aid  not  pay  duW  on  the  true  value  of  their  imports,  stopped 
only  wnen  the  ad  valorem  was  superseded  by  a  specific  tariff.  We  believe  that  the 
nune  conditions  would  be  reestablished  if  ad  valorem  were  substituted  for  specific 
rates.  The  evasion  of  the  duties  means  a  serious  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government 
and  also  works  a  hardship  on  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  honest  importer. 

In  general,  we  state  our  conviction  that  the  duties  on  corks  and  manufactures  of 
cork,  as  provided  in  the  present  tariff,  are  not  excessive  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
is  low  compared  with  most  other  articles  on  which  duty  is  collected. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  cork  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country  at  least  20 
firms  and  oompames,  employing  not  less  than  2,000  men  and  3,000  women,  who  have 
steady  employment  at  good  wages.  Cork  cutting  is  a  close  competitive  buaineBB, 
absolutely  free  from  any  agreements  or  understandings  between  manufacturers. 
There  are  no  patented  processes  or  machines  to  afford  any  manufacturer  a  monopoly 
or  any  special  advantage  over  his  competitors.  The  maigin  of  profit  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  make  any  material  reduction  in  his  seUin^  prices 
without  first  lessening  the  cost  of  production  in  some  maimer.  Automatic  oork- 
cuttin|[  machinery  has  been  pretty  well  developed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
material  lessening  of  cost  can  be  brought  about  by  machineiy  improvement.  The 
American  manuficturer  fonnerly  had  some  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor 
in  this  respect,  but  during  the  last  10  years  the  foreign  manufacturers  nave  inatalled 
a  great  deal  of  modem  up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
able  to  xnake  keener  competition. 

Spain  imposes  an  export  duty  on  all  cork  bark  of  5  pesetas  gold  per  100  kike, 
equivalent  to  45  cents  per  100  pounds.  There  is  a  strong  agitation  for  nigger  export 
rates  and  a  great  probability  that  an  increase  will  be  nuuie. 

Owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  production,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  European  houses  for  foreign  trade.  Our  exports  are  insig^ 
nificant,  an  occasional  small  shipment  going  to  CSmada,  Mexico,  Ouba,  or  Central 
America. 

Respectfully  submitted* 

Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Ghas.  D.  Armstromo, 
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THE  CHICAGO  COKE  WOBKS  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  WBITE  IV 

BEGABD  TO  TABIFF  017  COBK. 

Chicago,  Janutsry  26, 19 IS. 
Hon.  Oscar  Ukderwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  The  total  annual  sales  of  manufactured  corks  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  16,000,000.  Of  this  amount  there  was  imported  in  1912  $2,178,085, 
on  which  duties  were  paid  $437,991,  making  a  total  of  $2,616,076,  import  value,  the 
selling  value  of  which  would  equal  one-half  the  total  sales. 

Practically  all  of  the  importations  of  corks  are  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
present  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  are  a  trifle  over  20  per  cent^  which  is  certainlv 
not  excessive  when  compared  with  the  vast  majority  of  articles  imported  on  which 
duty  is  paid.  Also  consider  that  the  labor  in  Spain  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  is  not 
paid  more  than  one-quarter  to  one-third  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
man  in  Spain  will  produce  as  much  in  the  same  number  of  hours  as  in  the  United 
States;  the  fallacious  notion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  above  are  all  facts  which  can  be  verified  and  you  do  not  need  to  take  the  word 
of  any  manufacturer  or  importer. 

We  would  also  call  yoiu-  attention  to  the  fact  that  Government  statistics  do  not 
show  the  value  of  corkwood  (from  which  corks  are  made)  imported,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  made  no  distinction  between  corkwood  ana  cork  waste,  and  there  are 
vast  quantities  of  waste  imported  for  insulation  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  that  used 
for  linoleum. 

If  duties  are  lowered  some  of  the  larger  people  will  doubtless  manufacture  in  Spain, 
but  small  factories  like  ourselves  can  not  do  so,  and  the  lowering  of  the  duty  further 
on  corks  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  small  manufacturer  ana  the  labor  which  is 
thrown  out  of  employment  thereby.  Moreover  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
revenue  now  produced  by  this  industry  will,  in  that  event,  be  less  tiian  at  present. 

Some  years  a^o,  when  the  duty  was  ad  valorem,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  xmder- 
valuation  which  puts  the  honest  importer  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  the  duty 
should  by  all  means  be  specific. 

We  pray  that  the  duty  be  not  lowered. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chicago  Cork  Works  Co., 
8.  D.  Simpson,  President, 

BKIEF  OF  TEE  IHTTEBNATIOITAL  COBK  CO.,  BBOOEITH,  V.  T., 

Ilf  BE  COBKS  AND  COBK  PBODUCTS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Janiuary  28, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chainrvan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

HoNORABLB  Sir:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  following  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  present  import  duties  on  corks  and  cork  products.  We  shall  practically 
confine  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  following,  which  are  the  kinds  that  we  manu- 
facture: Cork  bark  squares  or  cubes;  manufactured  corks,  three-fourths  inch  or  less 
in  diameter,  of  large  end :  manufactured  corks,  larger  than  three-fourths  inch  in 
diameter  of  laise  end;  corK  disks,  one-eighlh  inch  or  less  in  thickness. 

Existing  conoitions  are  not  any  too  favorable  for  the  American  manufacturers  of 
corks,  ana  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  investi^tion  we  know  you  will  not  find  it 
advisable  to  suggest  any  appreciable  reduction  in  duties. 

None  of  the  evils  which  it  is  your  purpose  to  remedy  exist  in  our  line.  Competition 
among  the  various  manufacturers  is  very  keen,  and  the  result  is  that  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  corks  is  much  lees  than  ever  before.  Even  at  the  extremely  low  prices 
prevailing,  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  compete  successfully.  You  will  fina  that 
there  were  practically  no  corks  exported  from  me  United  States,  and  the  records  will 
also  show  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  importations. 

Importers  who  have  an  interest  in  a  change,  may  contend  that  a  reduction  is 
need^.  Tney  may  point  to  different  classes  on  which  the  importation  has  dimin- 
ished. While  these  aiguments  may  seem  plausible  enough,  the  fact  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  also  lost  business  in  many  kinds  of  corks.  This  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  continued  introduction  of  patent  stoppen,  which  take  the  place  of 
corks. 
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FABAGBAPH  429^-COBE: 

During  the  year  1912  importatioiiB  amounted  to  $2,178,085.  When  3^011  coauider 
that  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United  Statea  amounts  to  only  $6,000,000  to 
$6,500,000,  you  can  see  that  the  manufacturers  here  are  really  in  direct  competition 
with  foreign  producers. 

The  price  of  corks  has  now  reached  the  very  bottom,  and  the  importen  would  nat^ 
urally  gauge  their  selling  price  by  the  lowest  figure  at  which  the  American  manufac- 
turers  can  compete.  The  only  possible  saving  would  be  in  a  slight  reduction  in- 
tended to  make  manufacturing  here  impossible.  The  result  would  be  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  lose  the  business,  with  no  ultimate  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

As  a  large  part  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  plant  and  machinery  you  can  readily  see 
that  such  a  reduction  would  be  the  cause  of  a  ereat  economic  loss,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  emplovment  to  several  thousand  people.  We  employ  from  three  to  four  hundred , 
the  number  varying  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Both  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  where  most  of  our  raw  material  is  shipped,  place  an 
export  duty  on  corkwood.  This  together  with  the  freight  chaises  places  a  burden 
on  manufacturers  here.  Even  though  the  export  charge  is  not  uuge,  it  amounts  to 
considerable  on  the  finished  product,  because  about  70  per  cent  of  the  corkwood  be- 
comes waste  after  manufacturing,  and  the  original  chajge  when  considered  on  the 
finished  product  has  been  greativ  multiplied. 

We  also  have  to  contend  with  the  low  wages  prevailing  in  both  Spain  and  PbrtimaL 
Of  late  years  we  have  felt  this  more  keenly,  because  of  the  introduction  of  mo£m 
machinery  in  these  countries. 

Cork  disks  one-eighth  inch  or  less  in  thickness.  We  refer  principally  to  the  size 
about  1-^  inches  in  diameter  and  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.  These  disks  are  used 
to  line  tin  caps  commonly  known  as  crown  corks.  They  are  now  entered  under  the 
classification  of  manufactured  corks,  larger  than  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  and 
they  rightfully  belong  with  the  small  corks — that  is,  the  kind  designated  as  three- 
fourths  inch  m  diameter  or  less.  Although  tliese  cork  disks  are  large  in  diameter, 
they  are  very  thin,  and  therefore  light  in  weight.  When  tiie  present  duties  on  corks 
were  fixed,  only  small  quantities  of  such  disks  were  imported,  and  on  this  account  they 
did  not  receive  the  special  attention  they  deserve.  A  pound  of  cork  disks  contains 
from  10  to  12  gross,  making  the  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  of  small  consequence  to 
the  foreign  manufacturers.  We  think  these  disks  should  be  listed  separately,  and 
charged  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the  present  rate  on  aU  small  corks. 
At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  cork  disks  used  in  this  count^  are  now  imported. 

Above  all,  we  recommend  that  the  specific  duty  remain  in  force.  On  account  d 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  material  we  manufacture  it  is  extremely  difi&cult  to  stand- 
ardize qualities,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  un&ir  to  the  honest  importer.  Yean  ago, 
corks  were  listed  on  the  ad  valorem  basis.  Undervaluation  became  very  general, 
and  this  led  to  a  change  to  the  present  system. 

We  do  not  manufacture  any  of  the  following  articles,  known  in  the  trade  as  ''cork 
specialties."  We  can  only  say  that  on  investi^tion,  with  a  view  to  manufacturing 
some  of  these  cork  products,  we  find  that  the  importation  of  aU  tiiese  articles,  espe- 
cially cork  paper,  cork  insoles,  and  Ufe-preserver  blocks,  is  continually  increasing,  and 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete. 

Artificial  cork  and  products,  cork  paper  and  split  cork,  cork  floats  for  nets,  ccnk 
insoles,  cork  for  life  preservers  and  fife  buoys.    All  the  above  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, in  full  confidence  that  it  will  have  your  best  attention. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Ikternatiomal  Gobk  Co.» 
John  Albbbh, 

Secretary  (md  Treasurer. 

BBIEF  OF  TBUSLOW  &  FXTIIE  (IHC.)  IV  BE  OOBK  IVDVSTBT. 

TheCoMMiTTBB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  h^  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  facts  and  fi^^uzes  pertinent  to 
this  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  tariff. 

RAW  CORKWOOD. 

Is  inaported  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Portuj^al  in  ''slabs"  of  vatying  dinensloM 
and  weights,  and  in  addition  to  its  cost,  averaging  about  10  cents  per  pound,  an  expoit 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  levied  by  ana  oaid  to  the  ezDortmff  connteiM. 
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An  *'MyB**  are  put  into  the  madunefl  and  pass  through  the  procesB  of  nmnulactaie 
and  yield  about  the  following  result:  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  weight  of  '^  slabs ''  are 
finiflhed  corks;  75  per  cent  of  weight  of  ''slabs"  is  waste. 

Tlie  finished  corks  are  compoeed  of  various  grades,  denominated  in  the  trade  as 
A,  B,  and  0,  and  differ  in  price  accordingly. 

The  yield  of  each  of  these  respective  nrades  can  not  be  determined  beforehand, 
but  can  only  be  definitely  ascertained  aiter  the  finished  cork  is  assorted  into  the 
grades  above  mentioned. 

The  waste  is  sold  at  about  1}  cents  per  poimd. 

FINISHED  CORKS. 

Total  consumption  in  United  States  about  $7,000,000. 
Manufactured  in  United  States  about  $4,400,000. 

Imports  in  1912  to  United  States $2,178,085 

Specific  duty  paid  ttiereon 437, 991 

Total  value  of  imports  to  United  States 2,616,076 

The  specific  duty  paid  as  above  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20.11  per  cent. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  finished  corks  known  in  the  trade  as  '^  straights ''  and  "tapers. " 
Also  a  thin,  flat  piece  called  a  "disk." 

Hie  greatest  p^  of  the  "straights"  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  imported, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  be  made  here  as  cheaply  as  is  done  by  means  of  manual 
labor  exclusivelv,  peitonned  at  their  foreign  homes,  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
specially  traiaea  for  this  work. 

The  laxgest  portion  of  the  "disks, "  though  made  by  machinery,  are  also  imported. 

Of  the  "tapers "  only  a  small  portion  are  miported  and  these  are  of  the  higher  grades, 
which  the  specific  duty  favors.  The  balance  of  the  high  grades  and  afl  the  lower 
grades  of  the  "tapers"  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  "straights"  and  "disks"  and  a  small  portion  of  the  "tapers"  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  imports  above  stated. 

BQUAIITT  BETWEEN  FOBEION  AND  HOME  MANUFACTURBSS. 

Is  confined  to  the  following  foctors  entering  into  cost  of  manufocturing  the  finished 
corks: 

Both  get  their  corkwood  from  the  same  sources  of  supply,  and  presumably  at  about 
the  same  prices. 

Both  get  from  the  slabs  a  yield  of  25  per  cent  in  weight  of  finished  corks  and  75  per 
cent  in  weight  of  waste. 

Both  are  unable  to  determine  beforehand  the  percentage  obtainable  of  each  of  the 
respective  ^prades  of  finished  corks,  but  can  dennitely  ascertain  this  only  after  the 
assortment  mto  the  grades  mentioned.  ^ 

Botih  use  the  same  character  of  machinery  in  their  respective  factories. 

Both  have  about  an  equal  output  from  the  Stories  of  Uie  same  capacity. 

INEQUALITIES  FAVORING  TOREION  AS  AGAINST  HOME  KANUFACTURERS. 

(A)  Export  duty  on  raw  corkwood  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  paid  by  the  United 
States  manufacturer  which  the  foreim  manufacturer  does  not  pay. 

Tlie  price  obtained  for  waste  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  about  the  same  as  the 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  obtains. 

(B)  Labor, — Wages  paid  in  United  States  per  day  to  men,  $2.50;  wages  paid  in 
United  States  per  day  to  women.  $1.50:  total,  $4;  wages  paid  in  foreign  countrv  per 
day  for  men  and  women,  one-half,  $2.  JSaual  to  100  per  cent  excess  in  United  States 
paid  for  labor.  About  50  per  cent  of  cost  oi  finished  corks  is  for  labor.  About  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  Stories. 

(C)  Freight. — ^Paid  by  foreigner  on  mushed  corks  only  25  per  cent  of  weight.  Paid 
by  nome  manufacturers  on  finished  corks  and  waste  75  per  cent  of  weight.  Equal  to 
75  per  cent  excess  in  United  States  for  freight. 

(D)  Ovtrhead  chargtn. — Salaries  paid  officers  of  corporations,  salesmen,  bookkeepers, 
derkB,  stenographers.    Excess  paid  for  these  items  m  United  States. 

(Living  expenses  of  individual  owners  of  business  would  be  in  same  ratio  of  excess 
as  salaries  of  corporation  officers.) 
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(E)  Vahu  offaetory  land  and  huUding  or  rental  value  of  aame. — ^Althoug^  factories  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States  are  (lenendly  located  outside  of  cities 
near  to  adequate  traDsportation  ftidlities,  there  is  nevertheless  an  exoesB  of  value 
and  consequently  higher  rental  in  the  United  States. 

Where  mctories  are  located  in  cities  of  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  there 
is  even  a  greater  excess  of  value  and  consequently  higher  rental  in  the  United  States. 

(F)  Instaranee. — On  &ctorv  building,  raw  and  manu&ctured  merchandise,  excess 
in  United  States,  both  on  valuations  and  rates. 

(G)  Taxes. — Corporation,  real  and  personal  property. 
E^xcesB  in  United  States  both  on  valuations  and  rates. 

(H)  Interest. — On  money  borrowed.    Excess  of  rate  in  United  States. 

We  have  given  exact  figures  and  percentages  of  excess  in  cost  in  the  United  States 
over  the  foreign  countries  on  such  items  as  we  could  with  accuracy  and  have  been 
conservative  and  careful  not  to  overstate  them. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  giving  either  figures  or  percenta^  of  excess 
in  cost  in  the  Unitea  States  over  the  foreign  countries  on  the  foregoing  items— 0,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  and  H — as  your  committee  is  imdoubtedly  aware  of  their  existence  and  will 
consider  and  weigh  the  same  before  reaching  a  conclusion.  Furthermore,  your  com- 
mittee may  possess  or  have  access  to  exact  (&ta  and  figures  covering  these  items  and 
add  the  same  or  the  percentages  to  those  we  have  given. 

BXPOBT8  OF  BAW  CORKWOOD  OR  FINIBHBD  CORKS. 

There  are  none  of  either  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  countries,  but  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  the  main  producers  of  the  raw  corkwood  and  finished  corks,  f^ 
distribute  Doth  in  all  countries  of  the  world  besides  supplying  their  home  users. 

AD  VALOREM  AND  SPSaFIC  DUTIB8. 

Raw  corkwood, — Under  both  the  Dinfley  and  Payne-Aldrich  tariffs,  free  of  duty. 

Finished  corks, — Under  both  the  Dingley  and  Fa3me-Aldrich  tariffs,  a  specific  duty 
was  imposed  as  follows:  Twenty-five  cents  per  pound  up  to  three-fourths  inch  diameter 
inclusive;  15  cents  per  poimd  for  all  sizes  over  three-fourths  inch  diameter. 

The  relative  ments  of  ad  valorem  and  si)ecific  duties  in  their  general  application 
need  not  be  discussed. 

In  this  industry  also  the  ad  valorem  duty,  while  jt  prevailed,  fostered  undervalua- 
tions and  expert  appraisers  had  to  contend  with  the  difi&culty  of  discriminating  as 
to  qualities  and  fixing  values  for  each,  and  it  is  laigely  owing  to  these  reasons  Uiat 
the  specific  duty  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  force. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  there  are  others,  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
industry,  why  the  specific  duty  should  be  maintained. 

There  is  no  principal  open  market  in  Spain  or  Portugal  for  the  sale  of  finished 
corks  in  wholesale  quantities,  the  various  manufacturers  selling  their  product  directly 
from  their  fau^toijes  to  the  users  at  home  and  in  other  countries. 

Therefore  no  uniform  wholesale  market  price  could  be  obtained  and  the  basis  of 
value,  on  which  duty  is  payable,  would  vary  with  the  cost  of  production  in  different 
factories  situated  in  aifferent  localities,  instead  of  there  being  a  uniform  market  value 
for  the  same  qualities  as  the  customs  laws  prescribe.  The  factory  producing  at  the 
lowest  cost  would  not  only  have  that  advantage  over  its  competitors,  but^. would  be 
further  aided  by  also  payine  lees  duty. 

Mixed  shipments  of  straiffhts,  tapers,  and  disks,  of  all  qualities  and  grades,  invoiced 
at  an  average  price,  even  if  at  bona  fide  cost,  would  make  it  impossible  almoet  and 
entail  great  labor  to  ascertain  the  exact  percentages  of  each  quality  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  average  cost  idioula  not  have  been  greater  than  stated  in  the 
invoice. 

Even  if  such  average  invoice  cost  is  not  less  than  average  value  after  separating  the 
various  kinds  and  grades  of  finished  corks,  the  entire  or  the  largest  part  of  the  duty 
paid  could  be  put  on  the  straights  and  disxs  and  the  high-grade  tapers,  leaving  prac- 
tically no  duty  or  only  an  insignificant  portion  thereof  to  be  added  to  the  foreign  coet 
of  tapers.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  manufacture  of  the  only  kind  of  finished 
corks  now  produced  to  the  laigest  extent  in  the  United  States  would  pass  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  who  would  then  control  the  entire  industry  inst^  (5  about  37 
per  cent  of  it  as  at  present.  This  danger  is  avoided  by  continuing  in  force  the  pre- 
vailing specific  duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  duties  now  in  force  during  two  administrations  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  manufacture  only  about  62  per  cent  of  the  entire  product 
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it  ooDBiimes,  and  that  is  coDfined  almost  to  one  kind.    The  remainder,  composed  of 
all  kinds,  two  kin4^  almost  exclusively,  is  still  imported. 

For  the  reasons  hereinabove  stated  it  is  absolutelvnecesBary  to  retain  the  specific 
duty  now  in  force;  otherwise  this  industry  in  the  United  States  will  quickly  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

BUUXABT. 

Our  statement  comprises  accurate  figures  and  £acts  as  to  cost  of  raw  corkwood  and 
percentage  of  finishea  corks  and  waste  obtained  therefrom. 

It  deab  with  the  finished  corks  and  the  equalities  and  inequalities  under  which 
they  are  produced  in  the  United  States  comnared  with  the  foreign  countries,  givins^ 
exact  figures  and  percentages  where  obtainable,  and  pointing  out  the  items  on  which 
your  committee  can  supply  the  necessary  data  and  add  same  to  those  which  we  have 
fumiijied. 

We  have  also  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  the  specific  form  of  duty  now 
imposed  and  the  danger  of  making  any  change. 

ta  view  of  all  the  facts,  figures,  and  existing  conditions  hereinbefore  stated  in  detail, 
by  reason  whereof  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  iaii^  proportion  of  this  industry  thaji  already  stated,  it  is  clearly  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  may  at  least  be  able  to  retain  the  same  and  to  prevent  its  being  diverted  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  that  the  present  rates  of  specific  duty  be  main- 
tained and  not  changed  in  any  particular. 

In  deference  to  your  comimttee's  suggestion,  that  it  prefers  written  statements  to 
personal  examinations,  we  have  formulated  the  one  herewith  respectfully  submitted 
for  your  consideration.    We  are,  however,  prepared  to  support  our  statements  by 
submitting  to  a  personal  examination  at  the  mvitation  of  your  conmdttee. 
We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Tbublow  &  FuLLE  (Inc.), 
By  Chab.  a.  Fxtllb,  Prendmt. 

BBIEF   OF   THE  J.  H.  PADDOCK  CO.,  BBOOKLTBT,  V.  T.,  COV- 

CEBVIHG  COBKS. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y.,  January  f7, 191S. 
The  GoiocnTBS  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Hotue  of  RepresentatvveSj  WashmgUm^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  beg  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  corks  contained  in  sundries  schedule  thereof,  and  to  bring  to  your 
attention  tne  following  facts: 

The  estimated  consumption  of  corks  in  the  United  States  per  year  is  $6,500,000  to 
97,000,000. 

The  foreign  value  of  corks  imported  into  this  country  during  the  year  1912  was 
92^78,085;  the  duty  paid  was  $437,991;  makinga  total  of  $2,616,076. 

1^  shows  that  about  35  per  cent  of  the  corks  sold  in  this  country  during  the  past 
year  were  imported,  which  would  (^rtainly  indicate  that  the  foreign  manu&Kzturers 
ate  in  position  to  compete  with  us  imder  the  present  tariff. 

We  would  further  state  that  all  our  raw  material  is  imi)orted  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who  are  also  our  competitors  on  the  finished  goods.  We  require  protection  on  our 
goods  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  wages  paid  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  only  about  30  i>er  cent  of  those  paid  here. 
Our  freight  charges  on  the  raw  material  are  about  five  times  that  on  the  finished 
product,  and  an  export  duty  is  imposed  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  material 
Drought  into  this  country.  In  addition  to  which,  overnead  expenses  are  niuch  higher 
here  than  in  Europe. 

We  would  further  say,  that  practically  no  corks  are  exported  from  the  United  States, 
and  practically  all  the  supplies  of  the  Latin-American  countries  are  drawn  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  is  further  proof  that  they  can  make  their  goods  cheaper. 

Under  a  former  tariff,  duty  was  assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  imported  goods 
were  greatly  tmdervalued,  for  which  reason  a  specific  duty  is  much  more  desirable. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  corks 
under  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  15  cents  per  pouna  on  corks  over 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  retained. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  J.  H.  Paddock  Co., 

J.  H.  Paddock,  Prendenl. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  i7^  191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  WaskingUmj  D.  C, 

Sir:  We  wish  to  vigorously  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duties  on  corks 
and  to  urge  the  retention  of  specific  duties.  A  return  to  ad  valorem  duties  would 
encourage  undervaluations,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  properly  appraise  the 
many  different  qualities  of  corks  in  use  here  to  an  exact  standard. 

During  the  last  year,  imports  of  cork  were:  Free,  $3,247^086;  dutiable,  $2,178,085, 
from  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue,  on  dutiable  cork,  of  $437,992,  or 
slightly  over  20  per  cent.  Deducting  $1,250,000,  the  value  of  cork  waste  imported, 
from  the  free  cork,  and  estimating  value  of  manufactured  product  as  double  material 
cost,  would  indicate  an  annual  production  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  about 
$4jOOO,000,  or  a  combined  annual  business  (both  domestic  and  imported)  of  $6,600,000. 

Forei^  manufacturers  are  therefore  furnishing  over  40  per  cent  of  all  the  manu* 
factiured  corks  consumed  in  this  country. 

They  have  many  advantages: 

Their  labor  is  paid  about  one-third  the  American  rate. 

They  save  about  75  per  cent  in  freight,  as  that  is  the  proportion  of  waste  to  man- 
ufactured corks. 

The  introduction  of  modem  machinery  has  placed  the  production  of  their  operators 
on  a  par  with  the  American  operators,  and  tney  have  tne  markets  of  the  world  in 
which  to  dispose  of  their  by-products,  off-grade  qualities,  etc. 

Spain  and  Portugal  both  impose  export  duties  on  raw  cork. 

Tne  business  of  tne  American  manufacturer  has  had  many  hard  blows.  The  crown 
and  other  stoppers  have  replaced  the  use  of  the  natural  cork  to  the  brewer,  bottler, 
and  practically  every  large  consumer,  cutting  the  value  of.  the  production  per  oper- 
ator, on  lines  now  manufactured,  more  than  in  half  and  increasing  every  item  of 
expense  in  like  proportion. 

To-day  we  are  chiefly  supplyiof  the  drug,  patent  medicine,  liquor,  and  small  cod- 
simiers  with  corks  which  it  would  not  be  practical  to  import,  as  they  buy  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  could  not  await  the  time  to  bring  them  in,  for  which  reason  we  do  not 
think  imports  would  largely  increase — and  if  this  is  true,  the  Government  would  lose 
in  revenue. 

There  is  no  trust,  neither  is  there  any  combination  or  price  agreement  between 
the  firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  this  mdustry. 

No  factory  has  any  great  advantage  over  the  other  in  automatic  or  special  machinery. 

Competition  is  very  keen  and  the  maigin  of  profit  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  all  of  which  reasons^  we  respectfully  ask  consideration  and  sincerely  hope  there 
will  be  no  change,  either  m  the  rate  of  duty  or  the  method  of  computing  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paddock  Cork  Co. 
J.  T.  DiNOBE,  President, 

BRIEF  OF  THE  VATIOITAL  COSK  CO.,   BBOOELTV,  V.  T. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y.,  January  f7, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbewood, 

Chaimum  Ways  and  Means  CommiiUe^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  manufacture  of  corka 
in  this  country  and  the  problems  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

Spain  imposes  an  export  duty  on  corkwood  of  approximately  one-half  cent  per 
pound  and  as  there  is  at  least  75  per  cent  waste  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
corks,  this  means  a  considerable  handicap  in  the  matter  of  freights,  as  the  rate  of 
cork  waste  is  about  $7  per  ton  while  that  on  corkwood  is  about  $12  per  ton. 

Modem  machinery  is  now  being  used  in  Spain,  having  been  introduced  there  of 
late  years,  with  the  result  that  the  output  per  man  in  Spain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
cork  cutter  in  this  coimtry,  while  the  wages  paid  are  but  about  one-third  of  those 
paid  here. 

Rentals,  power,  taxes,  and  all  overhead  expenses  here  cost  a  much  greater  per- 
centage in  relation  to  the  output  than  abroad,  and  all  these  facts  are  fully  verified 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  corks  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  manufactured  corks  in  the  United  States  ib  approx- 
imately $6,500,000,  while  statistics  show  the  importations  of  1912  as  $2,178,0S5,  for- 
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eign  value,  on  which  a  duty  of  $437,991  was  paid,  makiiig  a  market  value  here  of 
$2^16,076  or  about  33}  per  cent  of  the  corks  used  in  this  country. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  as  from  these  facts  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  of  corks  in  the  United  States  has  for  a  strong  com- 
petitor the  manufacturer  of  the  country  where  the  cork  tree  is  a  natural  product. 
The  present  duties  are  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  of  about  20  percent^  but  we  would 
urge  the  retention  of  the  specific  duty  on  account  of  the  undervaluation,  which  was 
verv  general  some  years  ago,  when  duty  was  collected  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

We  therefore  would  respectfully  request  that  the  duties  on  manufactured  cork  be 
at  least  left  as  at  present,  as  any  radical  change  would  put  the  home  manufacturer 
at  the  mercy  of  his  foreign  colnpetitor. 

Respectfully,  National  Cork   Co. 

D.  SUTHBRLAND,  Jr. 

MAX  FEAITKEL  CO.,  NEW  TOEE,  PETITION  FOE  A  EEDUCTION 

OF  TEE  TAEIFF  ON  COEKS. 

New  York,  Januaary  6, 1913, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  duty  on  corks  is  as  follows:  Corks  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
fectured  and  measuring  over  three-fourths  inch  at  laige  end,  15  cents  per  pound; 
corks  wholly  or  patly  manufactured  and  measuring  unoer  three-fourths  inch  at  large 
end,  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  cork  business  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  practically  controlled  by  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  who  are  without  exception,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  corks 
in  the  world.  They  export  corks  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  we  understand 
that  they  own  or  control  their  own  corkwood  forests  in  Spain. 

Formerly  all  the  different  qualities  of  corks  could  be  imported  into  the  United 
States.  To-day  only  the  very  finest  and  the  most  expensive  corks  are  imported, 
owing  to  the  prohibitive  duty.  For  example,  on  corks  which  cost  5  cents  per  gross 
in  S]»in,  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  corks  measuring  over  three-fourths 
inch  in  diameter  is  equivalent  to  15  cents  per  gross  or  about  300  per  cent,  besides  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  heavy  freight  rate  on  this  bulky  article. 

On  tapered  or  pointed  corks,  the  duty  is  25  cents  per  pound,  which  on  the  cheaper 
grades  is  even  more  than  300  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  fiirther  details  regarding  this  tariff  on  corks,  because  the 
importation  of  corks  is  practically  prohibited  by  tne  present  tariff;  this  speaks  for 
ite^f. 

No  tapered  or  pointed  corks  whatever  are  imported,  and  only  the  better  grades  of 
hand-cut  corks  can  be  imported  at  all,  and  those  in  very  limited  quantities,  owing  to 
the  control  of  the  industry  exercised  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Corkwood  comes  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  The  product  of  the  Armstrong 
Cbrk  Co.  is,  we  understand,  about  75  per  cent  cork  specialties,  made  from  cork  refuse 
and  waste,  and  only  about  25  per  cent  corks. 

The  fact  that  they  control  tneir  own  patented  and  special  machines  for  producing 
their  corks  and  specialties  and  have  an  enormous  operating  capital,  renders  their 
position  impr^naole,  especially  as  they  are  protected  from  foreign  competition  by 
a  prohibitive  dutjr. 

We  strongly  petition  that  mahufactured  corks  be  admitted  to  entry  into  the  United 
States  free  of  any  duty  whatsoever. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Max  Frankel  Co. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  CENTXTET  COEK  CO.,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  January  27 y  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Cha:^rman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Schedule  N,  Corks  and  Cork  Products. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  that  any  reduction  from  the  rates  of  duty  at 
present  in  force  on  manufactured  corks  would  probably  make  the  manufacturing 
of  this  merchandise  in  this  country  impossible. 
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The  American  manufacturer  is  even  under  present  conditions  dependent  wholly 
upon  what  he  can  realize  for  the  waste  accumulated  in  his  manufacturing  to  show  a 
profit  and  most  manufacturers  are  unable  actually  to  save  a  profit  equivalent  to  the 
amount  which  they  realize  for  their  cork  waste. 

Numerous  actual  tests  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  with  overhead 
expenses  incidental  thereto,  is,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Europeui  countries, 
not  more  than  33  per  cent  of  such  expense  in  the  manufacturing  of  corks  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  many  instances  is  of  even  smaller  proportion  than  that  which  we  mention. 
In  Spain  and  rortu^l  child  labor  and  long  working  hours,  both  of  whidi  are  pro- 
hibited to  the  Amencan  manufacturer,  are  the  rule,  and  these  conditions,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  in  Spain  and  Portugal  owns  the  raw  matmal  at 
first  cost  and  has  the  pick  of  the  choicest  materials,  give  nim  decided  advantage  over 
the  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  expert  judges  of  corks,  a  policy  adopted  in 
this  country  vears  ago  to  assess  a  specific  duty  on  corks  has  been  found  the  omy  prac- 
tical one  and  the  great  variety  ol  corks  which  are  required  and  the  advantages  of 
quick  delivery  only  account  for  the  fact  that  importations  are  not  much  heavier  than 
at  present. 

in  addition  to  the  advantages  mentioned  in  the  for^^ing,  the  European  manufac- 
turer gains  by  the  fact  that  the  countries  which  export  corkwood  assess  an  export  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  which  necessarily  increases  its  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  industry,  to  be  prosperous,  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  higher  duties  than  at  present,  but  that  in  no  case  is  there  any  chance  of  its  exist- 
ing if  the  duties  at  present  in  effect  are  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cbntury  Cork  Co., 
Oscar  Hbtvan,  Pretidmi. 

PABAGBAPH  480. 

Dice,  dominoes,  dnughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard,  pool,  and 
bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  materials,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BILLIABD   BALLS. 
BBIEF  STTBMITTED  BT  THE  OTTO  GOBDOV  CO.,  VEW  TOBK. 

Thb  Otto  Gordon  Co., 

New  Yorkf  Janucary  21, 191S. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to  ivory  billiard  balls.  They  ai« 
turned  from  ivory  blocks,  first  roujB;hly,  so  that  they  may  be  seasoned,  and  then  after 
they  have  been  seasoned  about  six  months  thev  are  turned  true  and  colored.  The 
first  process  is  called  "roughing  out, "  the  secona  "finishing  the  ball| "  and  New  York 
turners  charge  for  the  first  process  from  10  to  20  cents  and  for  the  latteor  15  cents  per 
ball.  The  standard  size  of  Dilliard  balls  is  2}  inches,  and  these  cost  now  in  the  block 
18  per  piece.  Consequently  the  entire  labor  to  produce  ivory  billiard  balls  in  this 
country  is  highest,  2)  per  cent  on  ivory  balls  in  tne  rough  and  4  per  cent  on  finished 
ivory  balls. 

Yet,  ever  since  the  Civil  War  they  have  both  been  classified  with  dice,  dominoes, 
chessmen,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent  as  in  our  present  tariff  under  paragraph  430,  and  it 
consequently  followed  that  ever  since  the  Civil  War  not  a  single  ball  has  been  imported . 

However,  in  spite  of  this  prohibitory  condition  and  the  absurdity  that  billiard 
balls,  which  are  a  purely  commercial  article  and  require  no  skill  to  turn,  were  made 
dutiable  at  50  per  cent  under  paragraph  430,  while  artistic  carvings  and  works  of  art 
in  ivory  are  dutiable  at  the  lower  rate  of  35  p^  cent  under  para^ph  464 :  our  appeal 
to  the  several  Congresses  for  a  correction  were  in  vain,  but  as  it  is  tne  declared  policy 
of  the  present  administration  to  do  away  with  such  prohibitions  and  rectify  the  tariff 
on  the  oasis  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  we  now  appeal  to  you. 

In  former  attempts  for  a  reduction  of  the  prohibitory  duty  of  50  per  cent  such  quee- 
tions  as  the  following  were  usually  asked: 

1.  Would  not  a  reduction  of  duty,  aside  from  the  revenue,  have  the  effect  that  tbe 
balls  would  be  turned  in  Europe  instead  of  here? 
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2.  Why  do  not  you  have  them  mamifactpred  here?  And  while  we  have  never  been 
able  to  comprehend  why  the  last  one  should  have  been  asked  so  often  under  the  Repub- 
lican administiation,  because  natuzallv  all  importations  would  be  prohibited  if  the 
tBLtiS  is  to  be  based  only  on  the  view  that  all  jgoods  ought  to  be  manufactured  in  this 
country,  still,  understanding  that  vour  time  is  too  limited  to  give  personal  hearings 
to  aU  applicants,  we  answer  ooth  the  above  questions  as  follows: 

1.  No.  It  would  onlv  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and,  therefore,  allow  fair 
competition,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  exorbitant  prices.  As  it  is  now. 
one  large  concern  practically  controls  the  busmess,  because  the  ivory  billiard  ball 
business  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  and  small  turners  have  little  chance  to  compete. 

2.  Because  all  factories  can  not  be  in  the  United  States,  and  oun  is  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  huid  we  can  not  have  the  balls  tiumed  by  small  turners  out  of  the  house, 
because  ivory  will  crack  if  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and,  besides, 
the  transport  to  and  fro  would  do  too  inconvenient  and  costly. 

We  have  shown  b^r  testimony  submitted  to  the  Sixtieth  ODngiess  and  hold  further 
proof  ready  for  your  inspection  by  bills  of  still  other  New  York  ivory  turners  that,  as 
we  have  stated,  ivory  billiard  balls  are  roughed  here  with  a  profit  of  2(  per  cent  and 
absolutely  finished  at  4  per  cent.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  take  billiard^  pool, 
and  ba^telle  balls  of  ivory  out  of  paragraph  430  ca  the  present  tariff  and  provide  for 
them  as  follows:  Billiard,  pool,  ana  bagatelle  balls  of  ivory,  in  the  rough,  1  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  finished,  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  any  higher  rate  on  this  costly 
article  would  make  them  just  as  prohibitory  as  the  present  one  of  50per  cent,  while 
the  chanse  as  above  would  (1)  more  than  equalize  any  existing  dinerence  in  labor 
betweenhere  and  in  Europe,  (2)  chan^  the  prohibition  to  some  competition,  (3) 
add  revenue  to  the  Government  where  it  now  receives  nothing. 

We  oould,  with  like  justice,  make  a  similar  plea  for  piano  and  oilman  ivory,  of  which 
absolutely  nothing  is  imported  of  the  $2,000,000  worth  used  in  this  country,  because 
the  duty  on  it  is  35  per  cent  as  per  paragraph  464  of  the  present  tariff,  but  after  so  many 
vain  attempts  we  have  lost  the  courage  to  try  to  break  the  prohibition  in  this  article. 

We  hold  ourselves  ready  at  all  times  for  your  summons  for  a  personal  hearing  and 
have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  respectfully,  The  Otto  GoanoN  Co., 

Otto  Gordon,  President. 

PASAGBAPH  481. 

DoUs,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porce- 
lain, parlan,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
fhls  section,  thirty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

TOYS. 
TSSTIHOHT  OF  ALBERT  T.  SGHABPS,  OF  VEW  TORK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Scharps. 

Mr.  SoHABPS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  in  reference  to  paragraph  431  of  Schedule  N.  This  paragraph 
deals  practically  with  toys  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  materials  composed, 
and  all  other  toys  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
earthen  or  stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  aa 
valorem. 

I  represent  myself  as  a  manufacturer  and  about  35  other  manu- 
facturers of  American  toys.  That  is  the  direct  representation  I  have 
here  this  evening.  I  am  also  authorized  indirectly  to  represent  about 
40  other  manumcturers. 

Tlie  toy  industry  in  America  commenced  practically  about  20  years 

ago,  and  the  statistics  under  the  Thirteentn  Census  show  that  in  the 

year  1899  there  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  $4,010,000 

>ilue  of  toys;  in  the  year   1904,   $5,578,000;  in  the  year    1909, 
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$8,264,000.    That  is  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in  a  period  of 
10  years. 

This  same  census  discloses  there  are  226  establishments  in  the 
United  States  which  manufacture  toys.  These  establishments  were 
located  in  a  number  of  States,  but  out  of  the  whole  226  there  were 
more  than  200  in  the  New  England  States  and  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois; so  that  we  nave  here  a  compact  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  manufactured  over  $8,000,000  worth  of  products  in  the  year 
1909,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  year  1^12  those  products  exceeded 
$1CL000,000  in  value. 

We  ask  that  this  duty  be  maintained.  We  ask  for  a  continuance 
of  this  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

When  the  hearings  were  had  before  this  committee  in  1909,  the 
importers  and  manufacturers  both  appeared  here  by  counsel  and 
asked  for  a  continuance  of  that  same  rate. 

The  Oeairacan.  They  import  as  much  as  they  make,  and  I  do  aot 
think  you  need  worry  about  further  argument. 

Mr.  ScHABPS.  I  have  put  all  these  facts  into  my  brief,  which  I 
submit,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  continuance  of  this  rate. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  say.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  advances  which  the  Japanese  are 
now  making.  I  have  a  specific  instance  to  which  I  want  to  call  your 
attention.  They  make  baseballs  and  import  them  into  the  United 
States  to  sell  at  retail  for  10  cents,  as  good  an  article  as  can  be  bought 
from  the  American  manufacturer  at  retail  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  Baseballs  1 

Mr.  ScHARPS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTCHiK.  Those  are  a  necessity  now,  are  they  not  f 

Mr.  SoHABPS.  Yes,  sir. 

That  only  shows  the  character  of  labor  and  competition  which  we 
actually  meet  as  manufacturers  of  te}rs. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  importers  t 

Mr.  SoHARPS.  They  would  be  delighted  te  have  the  rate  reduced. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  means  necessarily  a  greater  revenue  to 
the  Government,  but  it  means  practically  the  wiping  out  of  these 
American  tey  manufacturers  who  all  have  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product  is  not  a  necessity,  and  you  are 
importing  as  much  as  you  make,  so  I  do  not  think  you  need  wony 
about  a  10  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  ScHABPs.  Does  the  committee  care  to  have  any  of  these 
exhibits  filed  with  them  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  file  them  with  the  derk. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  ao  these  baseballs  retail  for  f 

Mr.  ScHARPS.  Ten  cents,  after  paying  a  35  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  They  retail  for  10  cents? 

Mr.  ScHARPS.  Yes,  sir;  the  Japanese  basebidls  do.  That  shows 
what  the  competition  might  amount  to.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
Japanese  are  concerned,  we  ought  to  have  an  increased  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  duty  on  those  baseballs  t 

Mr.  SoHARPS.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hull.  There  are  no  trade  agreements  among  the  manu- 
facturers t 

Mr.  ScHABPS.  Absolutely  not.  I  have  adverted  in  my  brief  to  a 
trade  agreeigaent  some  years  ago,  which  was  a  gigantic  failure  and 
finally  went  into  a  receivership,  and  the  creditors  got  30  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  the  bondholders  ana  stockholders  got  nothing. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  noticed  in  that  paragraph  all  toys  except  those 
made  out  of  rubber  bear  a  35  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  SoHABPS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Did  not  they  formerly,  under  the  Dingley  Act, 
bear  a  duty  of  35per  cent? 

Mr.  SoHARPS.  Tnat  was  a  change  made  in  1909. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  What  duty  do  they  bear  now  ? 

Mr.  ScHABPS.  I  understand  45  per  cent. 
^  Mr.  KiTOHiN.  An  increased  duty  on  rubber  itself  was  put  in  there 
since? 

Mr.  SoHABFS.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  changed  afterwards. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  a  Rhode  Island  industry  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Oh^es.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Scharps;  you  may  be 
excused. 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  American  Manufacturers  of  Dolls  and  Toys  in  Support 
OF  Continuance  of  Present  Rate  of  35  Per  Cent  Ad  Valorem. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives: 

The  American  manufacturers  of  to^rs  are  imanimous  in  support  of  the  continuance 
of  the  present  tariff  rate,  as  provided  in  section  431  of  Schedule  N,  and,  as  connected 
therewith,  in  section  93  of  Schedule  B. 

They  advance  as  argument  in  support  of  the  present  schedule  historical  and  static 
tical  qbXa  as  follows: 

history. 

The  manufacture  of  dolls  and  toys  hegan  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1836,  but 
no  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  greatest  growlh  has 
been  during  the  past  20  years^  and  particularly  in  the  last  10  years,  when,  from  1899 
to  1909,  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  the  increase-  has  been  100  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  products  in 
1899  being  $4,010,000  and  in  1909,  18,264,000. 

The  increase  in  imports  during  the  period  between  1899  and  1909  has  been  greater 
than  ever  in  tiie  history  of  the  countiy.  The  increase  in  imports  were  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  Uie  increase  of  value  of  domestic  products  for  this  period.  Nevertheless, 
the  to^  value  of  dolls  and  toys  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  has  so  laigely  increased 
that  since  1909  it  has  exceeded  the  total  value  of  those  imported.  The  value  of  the 
imports  for  these  years  is  shown  in  Schedule  A,  attached  hereto.  On  that  schedule 
is  also  ^ven  tilie  value  of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  years  1899,  1904,  and  1909, 
respectively. 

The  largest  increase  of  imports  has  occurred  during  the  time  when  the  present  rates 
of  duty  have  been  in  effect,  and  it  is  during  this  period  as  well  that  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  made  their  greatest  advancement.  From  1890  to  the  present  date 
the  value  of  tiie  imports  of  dolls  and  toys  has  shown  an  increase  every  year,  with  a 
resultant  increase  oi  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  where  the  decrease 
has  been  comparatively  small  and  was  due  either  to  changes  or  contemplated  chan&es 
in  the  tariff  or  general  business  depression  throughout  the  country.  (See  Schedules 
A  and  B  annexed.)  The  demand  for  dolls  and  toys  has  developed  not  only  in  amount 
but  in  the  qui^ty  and  value  of  the  individual  dolls  and  toys,  imported  as  well  as 
domestic* 
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There  are  two  fMrton  which  pennit  Amencuk  msaafMrtnren  to  eompete  with  for- 

FizsL  The  exbieoce  ol  the  present  tariff.  ^ 

Secood.  The  ux  in  the  tnde  ai  hi^j  derdoped  mmd  perfected  madunery  and 
a'^vxsatic  app:ucc«s. 

The  use  of  iheee  Lizhly  derekiped  machines  and  antomalic  appliances  akne  would 
Dot  render  it  poasible  for  American  maauiactiirers  to  prodnce  toys  socceaafuUy  to 
C':,i::pete  wiih  iovb  made  b j  hand  cr  by  machine  labor  abroad. 

The  cost  here  lor  iabor,  factorr  renu  and  other  expenaes  ol  ptoductiQn  eo  greatly 
exceeds  the  cost  of  theae  items  abroad  that  the  cnnnnnance  of  the  preaent  tariff  is 
abacJutelT  easectial  to  the  exislence  of  the  industry  in  thia  coiintzy. 

PncticailT  all  American  toys  are  made  in  factoriea.  America  eixeb  in  many  toy 
linea,  pankroJariy  in  mechanical,  aleam,  and  electrical  toya^  whidi  reqtiire  cooaider- 
abie  factory  equipment,  such  as  dies,  toola,  jiea.  and  other  special  machinery. 
Abroad,  ^tory  production  is  the  exception  and  hooae  labor  the  nile.  In  Germany 
the  making  of  toys  is  scattered  through  the  houses  of  hundreds  <d  small  towns,  where 
children  as  young  as  2  or  3  yean  are  engaeed  in  their  manufacture,  particiilarly  small 
children  who  are  tiained  to  dip  the  toy?  in  colored  materia]  and  to  ao  erode  pointing 
almost  before  they  learn  to  walk. 

The  Thirteenth  Censos^of  the  Tnited  Statea^  as  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  a'pamphlet  entitled  *' Bulletin  ol  Mann&ctiires  of  the  United 
Stales, "  shows  that  there  are  226  establishments  making  toys  and  games,  which  num- 
ber is  divided  among  the  States  aa  loUoi 


XewYork 67  Mar\-haid 4 

Pennsylvania 23  Vermont 4 

Ohio 19  Wisconsin 3 

Illinois 19  Rhode  Island 2 

Massachusetts 16  Iowa 2 

NewJersey 15  Minnesota 2 

Connecticut 13  Alabama 1 

Indiana 10  Kansas 1 

New  Hampdure 9  Maine 1 

Michigan 8  Oregon 1 

5  .  Tennessee 1 
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This  list  of  States  in  the  United  States  in  which  tovs  are  manufactured  shows  Uiat 

lactically  all  the  toys  are  manufactured  in  the  New  £neland  States,  New  Y<xk,  New 
ereey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  aU  of  these  States 
there  are  strin^nt  laws  against  duld  labor. 

It  is  impossible  for  toy  manufacturoa  in  these  States  to  ntiliae  the  labor  of  penom 
younger  tnan  those  permitted  to  be  employed  in  factories.  This  condition  lenden 
It  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer,  unaided  by  at  least  a  moderate  tari:^ 
succe^fully  to  compete  with  the  child  and  house  labor  aunost  exclusively  employed 
in  Germany  in  the  production  of  toys.  From  that  country  come  the  greater  part  of 
imported  toys. 

It  is  estimated  by  American  toy  manufactureiB  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  toys  in  this  country  is  labor  and  only  25  per  cent  materiaL  This  applisB 
eerpecially  to  that  class  of  toys  coming  in  competition  with  foreign  toys. 

With  an  added  duty  iA  35  per  cent,  the  American  manufacturer,  evm  imder  statut- 
tory  cQnditkms  as  to  ubor  and  in  a  factory,  is  able  to  meet  the  G^inan  competition. 

There  has  also  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years  a  new  and  impcstant  factor  in  tha 
American  toy  situation — tne  mannfartme  <tf  dolls.  DoUs  are  now  made  here  in  huge 
quantities,  which,  through  special  methods  and  processes  and  distinctive  designs,  are 
competing  successfully  agamst  Crerman  goods — which  latter  heretofore  have  com- 
pletely dominated  the  market.  There  is  promise  of  continued  growth  in  this  new 
doll  industry;  but  it  wotdd  be  annihilated  py  even  a  sli^t  reductioQ  of  the  present 
modeiato  tariff. 

Up  to  within  the  last  few  yeais  practically  all  foreign  toys  were  from  contineotal 
Eufope.  Bat  now  Japim  is  succeaerully  imitating  Etiropean  and  American  toys.  As 
against  Japanese  competition,  the  tariff  at  its  present  rate  is  an  absolute  necessity  fcff 
t£e  existence  of  the  American  industry. 
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Ab  an  illustration  of  Japanese  competition,  Japanese  manufacturers  are  producing 
imitations  of  American  mechanical  inventions  as  applied  to  toys;  and,  although  tJiey 
are  unable  to  sell  them  in  Uie  United  States  because  protected  by  United  States  Letters 
Patent,  they  are  nevertheless  selling  them  in  Europe  at  retail,  at  prices  much  lower  than 
the  American  manufacturers  can  wholesale  them  here. 

In  view  of  the  strenuous  character  of  the  foreign  competition  and  the  impossibility 
of  future  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  here,  the  toy  manufacturers  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  any  reduction,  however  slight,  in  the  present  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tann  on  toys  would  be  fatal  to  the  successful  continuance  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

Popular  pricea  dolls  and  toys  are  sold  in  this  country  upon  what  is  termed  the 
"single  coin  basis, "  to  wit,  at  prices  of  5, 10,  25,  50  cents  and  |l;and  are  manufactured 
to  sell  at  wholesale  prices  such  that  they  can  be  retailed  at  these  prices.  To  sell  tojrs 
at  prices  other  than  those,  e.  g.,  at  15,  20,  35.  or  40  cents  has  been  attempted,  with  uni- 
form lack  of  success.  If  a  new  toy  is  introduced  which  would  sell  to  tne  retailer  at  a 
price  too  high  to  be  retailed  at  50  cents  and  yet  not  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the 
price  of  |1,  alterations  are  made  to  the  toy  so  as  to  bring  it  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
prices.  Wherefore,  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  a  toy  now  retailing  at  10  cents  would  not 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  would  resolve  itself 
into  a  laiger  profit  either  to  the  forei^  manufacturer  or  to  the  retailer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  largest  share  of  the  profit  m  toys  accrues  not  to  the  domestic  manufacturer 
or  to  tne  jobber,  but  to  the  retailer,  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  would  profit  by 
tariff  reduction  on  toys.  The  only  potential  benefit  to  the  consumer  might  oe  a  pos- 
sible slight  increase  m  the  size  of  certain  toys,  as  suggested  in  the  letter  of  Baker  <& 
Bennett  Co.,  submitted  herewith. 

In  this  brief  mention  has  been  made  only  of  competition  from  two  foreign  countries — 
Germany  and  Japan.  These  countries  do  practically  all  the  import  business  in  Uie 
United  States.  Schedule  C,  hereto  annexed,  contams  a  tabulation  of  imports  from 
1908  to  1912,  showing  amounts  imported  from  five  countries  makine  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  imports.  This  schedule  shows  Germany  has  almost  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  business  with  Japan  second  in  importance. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  an  exporter  of  dolls  and  toys,  but  on  a  small  and 
constantly  decreasing  scale.  The  figures  for  past  five  years  are  collated  on  Schedule 
D,  annexed.  Hiey  uiow  Hie  uncertain  character  of  this  export  business  and  the  wide 
fluctuations.  They  point  out  with  great  clearness  the  trifiing  character  of  this  business 
done  in  competition  with  the  coimtries  which  import  the  greatest  amount  of  toys  into 
the  United  states.  By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  year  1909  the  United  States  manu- 
factured 18,264,000  of  dolls  and  toys,  of  which  11,724,620  was  exported.  Germany  in 
tiiat  year  (a  period  of  great  financial  depression)  exported  to  the  United  States  alone 
toys  and  dolls  of  a  value  of  $4,408,745.  The  Unitea  States  exported  to  Germany  lor 
a  like  period  $40,606,  a  ratio  of  1  to  100  against  this  country.  Like  comparisons  have 
been  prepared  for  your  committee  by  Daniel  C.  Hoper,  clerk,  and  the  portion  of  that 
report  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  brief  is  set  forth  in  Schedule  £,  annexed. 

DEVBLOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRT. 

The  American  toy  industry  is  one  of  small  factories  and  no  combinations.  There 
has  never  been  a  successful  combination  either  as  to  factories  or  prices.  The  only 
consolidation  of  important  factories  which  was  ever  attempted  was  formed  in  1903 
under  the  name  of  National  Novelty  Corporation,  which  name  was  subse(^uently 
changed  to  the  Hardware  &  Woodenware  Manufacturing  Co.  This  was  a  consolidation 
of  some  18  or  20  independent  factories.  In  1908  the  said  corporation  went  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  Its  creditors  are  assured  that  they  will  receive  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
30  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  losing  their  entire  investment. 

There  are  no  especially  large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls  and  toys. 
Some  two  or  three  concerns  have  a  commercial  rating  of  from  $300,000  to  1500,000,  but 
^e  greater  number  are  rated  at  between  110,000  and  1100,000.  A  concern  doing 
a  businen  of  $100,000  annually  is  considered  large  and  one  doing  a  business  of  $500,000 
is  almost  unique. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (1909)  shows  that  the  226 
establishments  had  $6,541,000  of  capital  employed  in  the  industry  and  the  total 
value  of  the  output  was  only  $8,264,000;  the  ratio  of  invested  capital  to  output  being 
apmoximately  75  per  cent,  a  far  higher  ratio  than  in  almost  any  other  industry. 

The  induBbry  at  the  present  time  is  practically  in  its  infancy.  America,  more  than 
any  other  country,  ia  developing  the  toy  business  from  a  seasonal  one  lasting  but  a 
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few  months  in  the  year  to  a  business  which  can  be  profitably  condacted  eTery  montli 
in  the  year.  Indeed,  the  manufacturers  hope  that  within  the  next  five  years  the 
output  will  bear  a  considerably  hi^^er  ratio  to  the  capital  invested  than  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu&icture  of  toys, 
the  industry  is  one  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  various  other  industries  in 
this  country  in  that  many  factories  are  able  to  employ  their  waste  mat^ial,  remnants, 
and  scraps  m  the  manufaicture  of  to3rs.  The  total  of  me  amounts  manufactured  in  this 
way  almost  equals  the  production  of  Victories  maVing  toys  exclusively.  This  is  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  reason  that  these  Victories  en«L§[e  in  the  manufacture  of 
toys  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  business  is  dull  in  Uieir  regular  product,  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  compelled  either  to  work  half  time  or  to  reduce  their  workii^ 
force.  By  employing  their  force  in  the  manu^ture  of  toys  they  are  able  to  keep  their 
hands  employed  aunng  the  entire  year.  Here  again  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
render  the  manufacture  of  toys  unprofitable  and  would  result  in  the  enforced  idlenesB 
of  hi^ly  skilled  employees  for  considerable  p«riodB  in  each  year. 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  lose  skht  of  the  ^t  that  to^  are  essentially 
luxuries.  Even  in  the  remote  contingency,  therefore,  that  the  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  tariff  mieht  be  of  some  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
in  this  country,  it  is  clear  tnat  that  ultimate  consumer  will  not  be  of  that  class  whicJi 
it  is  the  purpose  of  modem  l^islation  to  relieve  from  the  harmful  effects  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  livins . 

if  in  spite  of  aO  that  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere,  the  policy  of  the  dominant 
majority  be  that  only  such  tariffs  shall  be  assessed  as  are  necessary  for  the  coUectbn 
of  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  it  is  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
even  from  this  purely  utilitarian  stauodpoint  a  reduction  or  cancellation  of  the  tari£f 
on  to^s  would  be  inadvisable.  For  during  the  first  two  of  the  three  years  when  the 
tariff  on  toys  had  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  gross  quantity  of  imports 
was  less  than  under  the  higher  tariff;  so  that  the  revenues  were  reduced  both  positively 
and  relatively.  For  the  last  year  the  imports,  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  the 
rate,  were,  oi  course,  considerably  larger. 

In  suppMort  of  this  brief  we  have  filed  two  copies  of  Playthings — one  the  issue  for 
February^  1912,  and  the  other  the  issue  for  June,  1912.  This  last  number  is  called 
the  American  toy  number,  and  a  glance  through  its  pages  and  advertising  matter  will 
clearly  disclose  the  nature  and  character  of  the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day.  This  is  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  toys^  dolls,  games,  and  like  subject  matter,  and  was 
first  published  in  1903,  when  the  toy  industary  began  to  take  a  prominent  place  amoi^ 
American  trades.  The  size  and  character  of  this  magazine  is  indicative  <»  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  industry  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  also  submitted  a  list  of  the  concerns  which  have  from  time  to  time  adver- 
tised in  this  publication.  All  of  these  concerns  urge  upon  this  committee  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  tariff. 

Submitted  as  a  part  of  this  brief  are  catalogues  and  numerous  letters  to  this  com- 
mittee from  Amencan  manufacturers  of  toys.  These  cataloeues  evidence  the  degree 
of  perfection  which  this  industry  has  reached,  the  high  ^prade  of  toys  manufactured, 
the  skilled  labor  and  machinery  employed,  and  the  large  investment  of  capital.  The 
attention  of  this  committee  is  particularly  called  to  the  black  penciled  portions  of  the 
letters  of  The  Ives  Manuhu:tunng  Corporation,  the  A.  Schoenhut  €k>.,  Mitred  Box  Co., 
and  M.  H.  Ghristensen  &  Son  Co.,  submitted  herewitl^ 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  a  short  period  of  time  be  allowed  for  the  submission 
of  additional  letters. 

This  brief  is  submitted  not  only  on  behalf  of  all  the  manufacturers  whose  letters  are 
attached  to  the  exhibits,  but  also  on  behalf  of  numerous  other  manufacturers  as  well ; 
and,  in  general,  on  behalf  of  all  domestic  toy  manufacturers. 

Dated  New  York  City,  January  28, 1913. 

Albert  T.  Schabps, 

New  York  CO^. 

(For  American  Toy  Manufactmemi) 
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SCHBBULB  A. 

Value  of  imporU  of  dolls  and  toys. 

From  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  published  1907  by  Buieav 
of  Statistics: 

1898 $2,214,482 

1899 2,2^5,542 

1900 2,923,982 

1901 3,830,311 

1902 4,023,670 

1903 4,232,074 

1904 ^...  4,977,389 

1905 4,964,457 

1906 6,887,863 

1907 6,993,561 

From  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States,  1912-13: 

1908 7,206,423 

1909 4,869,097 

1910 6,585,781 

1911 7,964,835 

1912 -.... 7,893,582 

Domestic  manufadwres. 

From  Thirteenth  Census  of  United  States,  Bulletin ''Manufactures:  United 
States": 

1899 $4,010,000 

1904 5,578,000 

1909 r 8,264,000 

SCHEDTTLB  B. 

Value  of  imports  of  dolls  and  toys. 

m 

Rate,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

1890 $2,070,659 

1891 2,279,121 

1892 2,476,132 

1893 2,883,619 

1894 2,149,660 

Rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

1895 1,889,628 

1896 2,516,410 

1897 3,295,057 

SCHEDULB  C. 

Imports  of  toys  and  dolls. 

P'ram  pnblioatloii  of  Imports  of  merchandise,  year^  endine  June  30. 1009-1912,  p.  Ml,  now  in  form  of  proof 

sheets  at  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureaa  of  Statistics.] 


Countries.   . 


Otcmany 

J»PMi 

Anstila-Hungary 

Bngtend  (U^ted  Kingdom) 
Iraioe 

Total 

Ail  other  countries 

Total 


1908 


16.617,631 

177,720 

179,418 

57,725 

180,472 


7,112,966 
93,457 


7,206,423 


1900 


14,408,745 

127,184 

127,534 

38,894 

111,966 


4,814.323 

64,774 


4,860,007 


1910 


15,906,092 

196,302 

158.870 

79,361 

160,957 


6,511,582 
74,199 


6,685,781 


1911 


17,078,880 
259,641 
155,767 
113,160 
224,617 


7,831,955 
132,880 


7,964,835 


1912 


16,981,129 
324,430 
180,081 
148.336 
182,160 


7,816,145 
77,437 


7,803,682 
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SOHEDULK  D, 

Exports  of  toys  and  dolU. 

[From  Commerce  and  Navif^Hon  of  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30, 1911,  and  aobaequent 

publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  andf  Labor.) 


Country. 


Germany 

Japan 

A  ust  ria-Hungary 

England  (United  Kingdom) 
France 

Total 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1908 


856,119 

23,974 

363 

230,922 
10,004 


321, 3S2 
411,892 


733,274 


1909 


840,606 

28,628 

452 

639,505 

8,152 


717,343 
3»),844 


1,008,187 


1910 


8236,475 

93,903 

1,183 

602,446 

7,45? 


1,031,464 
638,582 


1,670,046 


1911 


184,942  . 

37,309  . 

458  . 

335,106  \ 

10,066  |. 


347,945 
665,150 


1,013,104 


1913 


8645,287 


Schedule  E. 

431.  Dolls  and  parts  of  dolls ^  doll  heads ^  toy  marbles  ofwhatevir  material  composed^  and 
all  other  toys^  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain^  Parian^  bisque^  earthen  or  stoneware, 
andn.  o,  s.  p.f. 

(Tariff  Handbook  (1913).    Compiled  by  Daniel  E.  Roper,  clerk  to  Ways  and  Means  CominitteeL] 


Wilson  tariff. 

Dingley  tariff, 
1905. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Imports: 

Value 

82,502,111.47 

8625,527.89 

25.00 

84,937,483.96 
81,724,618.94 
35.00 
85.577,603.00 
8506,638.00 
89,998,537.96 

186,628,683.43 

82,320,038.54 

35.00 

88,364,135.00 

81,670,046.00 

813,333,773.43 

188,159,344.45 

83,855,631.20 

36.00 

187,881,397.78 

Duties 

82.758.382.90 

Rate  (per  cent) 

Production 

35.00 

Exports 

8143,390.66 

81,013,104.00 

8645,287.00 

C^DSumntion  -  - ... , 

1  The  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  on  Schedules  A  and  C  represents  toys  and  doUs  im- 
ported not  for  consumption,  same  having  been  placed  in  bond. 

Following  are  the  letters  mentioned  above: 

New  York  Oitt,  January  28,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  manufacturer  of  American  toys,  as  well  as  representative  of  a 
number  of  toy  industries  for  the  past  25  years,  and  having  been  closely  associated  with 
its  growth,  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present 
state  of  success  wnich  has  been  made  by  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  moving  of 
dolls  and  tovs  in  this  country. 

In  1885  the  writer  of  this  letter  became  associated  with  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  this  country  engaged  in  the  importing  of  dolls  and  toys  from  foreign  countries. 
The  American  industry  at  that  time  was  almost  xmknown  and  of  small  importance. 
Most  of  the  toys  then  came  from  abroad.  Since  then  the  condition  has  greatly  changed 
year  by  year  and  st^ulily  advancing,  until  now  the  largest  part -of  the  toys  sold  in  this 
country  are  made  at  home. 

This  institution  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  American  toys  only,  and  advertises  the 
•'  American  toys  for  American  children."  The  condition  as  it  is  to-day  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  without  a  necessary  protective  tariff  to  enable  home  manu^tc- 
turers  to  compete  with  the  cheap  child  labor  and  other  unsatisfactory  conditions  as 
engaged  abroad,  and  which  is  explained  fully  in  the  brief  submitted  to  your  honorable 
body  by  counsel. 

During  the  Cleveland  Administration  the  duty  on  dolls  and  toys  was  reduced  from 
35  to  25  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  at  tnat  time  the  writer  was  engaged  with 
the  aforesaid  large  importing  concern.    The  change  in  the  tariff,  however,  did  not 
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affect  the  selling  price  of  the  merchandifie  in  taxy  degree.  The  onlv  change  notice- 
able was  that  the  difference  in  the  price  was  put  into  Qie  article;  and,  as  an  example, 
a  kid-body  doll  16  inches  long,  under  the  35  per  cent  duty,  was  sold  at  25  cents  retail, 
and  at  the  reduced  duty  of  25  per  cent  a  17i-inch  doll  of  the  same  character  and  mate- 
rial was  sold  at  25  cents  retail.  This  also  applied  to  toy  horns,  a  16-inch  horn  being 
sold  at  retail  for  10  cents  under  the  35  per  cent  duty  and  an  18-inch  horn  being  sold 
for  10  cents  under  the  25  per  cent  duty.  This  condition  was  generally  understood 
and  remarked  upon  by  importers  as  the  &cts  existing.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
a  reduction  in  the  tarin  of  tnis  commodity  would  in  no  way  benefit  the  people  at  large, 
but,  oB  the  other  hand,  would  seriously  affect  the  home  manufacturer  engaged  in 
the  nutking  of  these  lines,  as  the  necessary  protection  being  removed  would  place 
him  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

This  institution  is  engaged  in  a  business  where  we  represent  and  advance  numer- 
ous small  manufacturers  of  toys,  and  who  during  the  season  come  to  our  office  for  pay- 
ment of  their  shipments  as  often  as  once  a  week,  so  as  to  have  the  ready  money  for 
their  weekly  pay  rolls.  These  makers  in  a  large  number  of  cases  are  small  operators 
with  little  capital,  working  hard  for  a  livelihood,  and  a  change  in  the  tariff  would  ma-, 
terially  affect  sudh  manu&cturers  as  these.  In  behalf  of  ourselves  as  well  as  these 
manumcturers,  whom  we  represent,  we  ask  that  it  be  recommended  that  no  change 
be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  toys. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  letter,  together  with  a  quantity  of  catalogues  and 
diculars  describing  the  various  manufacturers  whom  we  are  selhng  agents  for. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Baker  &  Bennett  Co., 
Per  Db  Wnr  G.  Baker,  Pruident, 


The  M.  F.  Ghristbnsen  &  Son  Co., 

Ahron,  OAto,  January  f 5, 191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  CoMMnrBB, 

House  of  Representatives f  Woshirigtonj  D.  C 

Honorable  Sirs:  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
imports  now  under  consideration  and  investigation,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  tariff  protection  for  oiu*  business  on  accoimt  of  our  very  much 
ereater  manufacturing  costs  over,  that  of  the  German  manufacturers  with  wnom  we 
nave  to  compete,  and  alUiough  our  costs  for  material  are  also  higher,  the  principal 
cost  of  our  goods  is  that  for  labor,  wag^  paid  in  the  German  glass-marble  industry 
being  as  per  copy  of  letter  inclosed,  which  was  addressed  us  in  reply  to  our  inquiry 
by  American  Consul  General  Frank  Dillingham,  of  Cobuig,  Germany,  under  date  of 
August  12,  1912.    Our  own  labor  costs  are  as  follows: 

Adult  male  marble  makers,  |4  per  day  of  8  hours,  124  per  week.  Minor  female 
marble  packers,  $1.75  per  day  of  8  nours,  110.50  per  week. 

In  the  face  of  the  sharp  competition  from  abroad  this  industry  can  not  long  con- 
tinue without  tariff  protection. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  we  are  submitting, 
and  hoping  lor  action  favorable  to  the  continuation  of  our  business,  we  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  M.  F.  Christensen  &  Son  Co., 
H.  C.  Hill,  Secretary. 


American  Consular  Sbrviob, 
American  Consulate  General, 
Cotmrg,  Qermanyy  August  It^  191t. 
The  M.  F.  Chribtensen  &  Son  Co., 

Marble  Manufacturers,  AhroUy  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  July  22,  1912,  you  are  advised  that  the 
following  wages  (in  American  money)  prevail  in  the  glas^-marble  industry  in  this 
(Thuringian)  part  of  this  consular  district,  namely: 

Day  adult  marble  makers,  $4.76  to  $6.85  and  $7.14  per  week  by  the  job  of  12  hours 
per  .day;  night  adult  marble  makers,  $5.43  to  $5.71  per  week  by  the  job  of  10  hours 
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a  day;  tube  pullers.  $4.76  per  week  by  the  job  of  8  hours  a  day:  tube  blowers,  18.33 
per  week  by  the  job  of  8  hours  a  day;  minor  female  marble  packers,  $2  per  week  by 
the  job  of  10  hours  a  day;  minor  female  marble  grinders,  $2.67  to  $2.86  per  week  by  Qud 
job  of  10  to  11  hours  a  day. 

The  exports  of  marbles  to  the  United  States  in  1908  carried  a  value  of  $14,494,115; 
in  1912,  $7,227.74. 

No  glass  castor  balls  are  exported  through  this  consulate  general. 

Prevailing  prices  of  glass  marbles  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States  are  about 
1  miUe  glass  marbles,  afl  fine  No.  1,  6.50  marks  ($1.65);  1  miUe  glass  marbles,  all  fine 
No.  2,  8.80  marks  ($2.09);  1  mille  glass  marbles,  all  fine  No.  S,  12.50  marks  (^.98). 

I  am,  however,  unable  to  give  you  the  cost  of  manufacture  aside  from  the 
paid  and  above  given,  nor  the  cost  of  transportation  to  America. 
YouiB,  tnilyy 

F.  Dkunoham, 
American  Conntl  OeneraL 


Mitred  Box  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York,  January  t7, 191S. 
The  Ghaibican  Wats  and  Mbams  ComcnTSB, 

Houu  of  Representatives^  Washimgtonf  D,  C, 

Dear  Sih:  We  understand  that  there  is  now  on  foot  before  your  committee  a 
movement  to  reduce  the  tari£f  on  toys.  In  such  a  movement  we  are  vitally  interested, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  an  article 
that  to-day  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  the  toy  industry,  namely,  that  of  making  a 
fully  jointed  doll  with  movable  eyes,  an  article  never  before  made  in  the  United 
States.  To  produce  such  an  article  in  competition  with  the  doll  imported  from 
Germany,  the  home  of  the  world's  doU  industiy ,  has  been  no  small  task.  It  required 
endless  experimentation,  the  outlay  of  considerable  capital,  and  now,  when  our  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  m  spite  of  the  great  obstacles  we  had  to  overome, 
just  now  when  we  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  put  our  goods  on  the  market,  any  prospect 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on.toys  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  capital  we  have  already  invested  in  the  making  of  our  doll 
puts  the  sum  at  $50,000.  A  like  sum  would  mevitably  have  to  be  invested  if  we 
remain  undisturbed  and  able  to  further  develop  our  plant,  to  meet  the  demand  that 
already  exists  for  our  goods.  We  employ  at  present  aoout  150  persons,  a  number  that 
will  rapidly  rise  to  a  higher  one  in  our  establishment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that, 
once  we  have  established  the  feasibility  of  doll  production  m  America  in  competition 
with  Germany,  a  task  hitherto  thought  impossible,  others  are  bound  to  take  up  the 
work^  and  a  new  industry  in  this  country  will  result. 

Aside  trom  the  specific  article  we  are  producing,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  doll 
industry  as  a  whole,  such  as  it  exists  in  America.  The  public  can  to-day  purchase 
American-made  dolls  from  10  ceuts  up.  That  industry,  m  so  far  as  it  has  got  a  foot- 
hold, has  been  built  up  in  this  countr^  under  enormous  difficulties  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  most  destructive  competition  conceivable.  It  could  onl v  have  been  done  under  the 
shield  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  can  only  be  maintained  under  that  shield  because  still 
too  undeveK>ped  to  be  able  to  exist  under  a  condition  of  unrestricted  foreign  competition. 
And  yet,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  there  are  possibilities  of  the  investment  in  the  doU 
industry  in  this  countryof  many  nmlioDs  of  dollarB,  plus  the  many  more  millions  that 
are  already  invested  in  the  entire  toy  industry.  These  investments,  our  own  included, 
we  consider  seriously  menaced,  if  not  for  the  most  part  hopelessly  lost,  should  there  be 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates  on  toy  imports. 

We  know  that  so  far  as  we  are  conceroed  it  would  be  impossible  to  exist  were  we  at 
this  time  to  encounter  unaided  the  competition  of  the  hi^^y  developed  and  powerful 
doll  industry  of  Germany. 

We  respectfully  request  that  our  interests  and  our  aigument  on  behalf  of  these 
interests  be  ^ven  earnest  consideration,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  have 
invested  their  funds  in  our  eBtablishment  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  found 
employment  therein  and  thereby  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.    We  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

MrraED  Box  Co^ 
Adolph  EjLBnf,  FretiiUnL 
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THX  IyXS  MANUFAOITTBINa  CORPOSATEOK, 

Bridgeport^  Conn.,  Jantuary  26, 191S, 
The  Wats  and  Mbans  GoMifrrrBB, 

House  o/  Representatives,  Washington^  D,  C, 

Gbntlbmbn:  The  following  brief  statement  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  problems  whicn  you  have  to  solve,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  facts,  all 
of  which  can  be  substantiated,  we  hope  will  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed  as  to  the  manufacture  of  a  product  which  has  grown  more  in  &vor 
each  year  with  the  American  buying  public. 

Our  business  on  the  mechanical  railways  started  in  a  small  way  in  1900.  and  at  that 
time  met  with  almost  a  fieiilure;  but  persistence  on  our  part  and  radical  changes  in 
construction  brought  it  more  into  favor  during  the  two  or  three  years  following.  An- 
other radical  chance  in  construction  brought  it  rather  more  into  competition  with  the 
foreign  product,  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  as  substantial  nor  as  well  made  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  by  our  efforts  and  constant  improvement  we  not  oidy  raised  the 
standard  of  our  own  eoods,  but  were  the  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  ul  imported 
articles  of  a  similar  cnaracter. 

It  was  predicted  by  manv  that  goods  of  this  character  could  not  be  successfully 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done. 
We  have  now  a  very  nice  business  established,  and  our  product  enjoys  considerable 
pdl^ularity.  We  are  frank  to  confess  that  the  German  manufacturers  do  not  appreciate 
our  efforts  and  the  last  two  years  have  been  offering  extraordinary  values  in  order  to 
take  business  away  from  us. 

We  have  had  to  protect  ourselves  as  best  we  could.  The  means  adopted  was  that  of 
publicity  work.  This,  as  you  may  know,  is  very  expensive,  and  we  spent  huge  sums 
to  keep  our  product  in  the  minds  of  the  American  buying  public.  All  of  this  has  ren- 
dered the  net  returns  much  smaller  than  that  ordinarily  received  from  manufacturing 
concerns  doing  a  corresponding  amoimt  of  business. 

We  employ  75  hands  which  are  more  or  less  skilled  in  work  of  this  character,  and 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  the  number  is  increased  to  130.  A  large  amount 
of  machinery  and  dies  are  also  necesKury  to  produce  our  foods. 

Three  years  ago  we  added  electricity  to  our  lines,  so  that  we  manufacture  both  the 
electric  and  m^^anical  railways.  You  will  note  by  looking  through  our  catalogue 
that  we  make  a  large  variety  of  accessories  and  equipment,  all  of  wnich  go  to  make 
a  complete  railway,  and  We  feel  that  these  items,  when  handled  by  a  small  boy,  act 
more  or  less  as  an  eaucational  feature. 

Our  bosinesB  has  been  built  up  imder  the  present  tariff  rate,  and  we  know  that  if  you 
were  to  make  a  careful  x)erusal  of  our  books  and  note  the  annual  statements  they  would 
prove  to  you  conclusively  that  we  were  none  too  well  protected. 

As  we  imderstand  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  any  raise  in  the  tariff,  we  take 
this  means  erf  addrendng  you  wkh  the  hope  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  at  least 
have  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is.  Even  so,  we  will  have  to  resort  to  all  means  to  hold  our 
trade  against  the  ever  increasing  German  invasion.  Do  not  take  it  that  we  fear  com- 
petition on  an  equal  basis.  In  fact,  we  court  it,  as  it  is  the  stimulant  of  all  business, 
Dut  it  is  haid  to  meet  it  when  handicapped. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  willing  to  bring  books  and  statements  before  ywrc  com- 
mittee, but  would,  of  course,  hesitate  about  doing  so  in  an  open  hearing.  The  rei>re- 
sentative  of  the  American  toys  industry  will  tell  you  other  important  facts  concerning 
this  branch  of  business,  whicn  we  know  will  be  of  mterest  to  you  in  many  respects. 

The  miniature  railway  industiy  of  this  country,  which  is  showing  rapid  growth, 
would  be  more  seriously  affected  by  a  change  of  tariff  than  some  other  items.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  onering  IJub  suggestion  with  the  thought  that  we  want  more  than 
18  OUT  due. 

We  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  meet  any  call  you  may  make  upon  us  in  the  way 
of  further  data  or  explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  Thb  Ives  Makufactubino  Cobpobation, 

H.  0.  IvBS,  Treagwrer. 


Thb  a.  Schobmhut  Co., 

PhUaddphia,  January  t4t  1913, 
The  Wats  and  Mbans  Gommittbb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntleubn:  We  are  manufacturers  of  toys  and  novelties.    Our  business  was 
started  in  a  very  small  way  by  Albcoi  Schoenhut  (now  deceased)  41  years  ago.    We 
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can  aoBtue  you  that  it  waa  uphill  work  in  the  hce  of  the  strong  German  competition, 
and  final  success  was  only  inade  possible  because  of  the  United  States  tariff  on  toys, 
which  was  never  too  high.  Even  now,  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing  coat  of 
material  and  labor  in  this  country,  we  feel  the  Grerman  competition  v^  keenly  and 
steadily  encroaching  on  our  business,  decreasing  our  sales  materially  with  the  present 
rate  of  duty  in  force. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  are  abeadv  deeply  interested  in  the  toy  business,  and 
even  with  the  present  tariff  protection  of  35  per  cent  will  before  long  raise  havoc  with 
American  toy  mdustries  and  should  the  tariff  be  reduced  it  certainly  will  mean  ruin 
to  many  of  our  toy  industries  that  were  built  up  after  many  years  of  the  severeet  per- 
severance. 

Our  buonesB  represents  a  large  proportionate  investment  of  again  half  as  much  as 
the  amount  of  annual  business  done,  which  is  due  to  the  bulky  nature  of  toys  requir- 
ing laii^  storage  capacity  and  a  great  variety  of  special  and  expensive  machinery, 
tools,  dies,  etc.,  to  produce  the  various  lines  of  our  products.  To  reduce  the  present 
United  States  tariff  on  toys  would  mean  the  next  thmg  to  ruin  to  our  business. 

We  pray  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  not  to 
reduce  the  present  rate  on  toys. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  fiivorable  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  , 

The  a.  Schoskhut  Co., 
A.  F.  SoHOENHUT,  PreridetU^ 


£.  I.  HoasMAN  Co.  (Inc.), 
New  York,  January  t8,  191S, 
Mr.  De  Wirr  C.  Baxkb, 

In  care  ofOie  Baker  is  Bennett  Co.,  City, 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Baker:  With  reference  to  our  opposition  as  manufactuien  to  any 
decrease  in  the  tariff  on  toys,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  dolls  in  which  our  firm  is  deeply  interested. 

Only  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  we  began  the  manufacture  of  unbreakable  dolls 
in  America  on  a  considerable  scale,  there  was  practically  no  such  thing  aa  an  American 
doU  industry,  although  we  had  been  manufacturing  rag  dolls  on  a  small  acale  for  a 
doaen  years  or  more  previous. 

The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  offer  dolls  with  unbreakable  heads  made  by  a  special 
j>rocesB,  enabled  us  to  make  our  start  even  although  our  first  attempts  were  compara- 
tively crude.  The  teaching  of  experience  and  repeated  improvementa  in  method 
and  mstsdlments  at  large  expezise  of  special  machinery  have  now  enabled  ua  to  make 
a  line  of  dolls,  which,  with  uie  aid  of  the  present  duty,  enables  us  to  find  a  market  for 
the  product  of  a  good-sized  factory,  and  we  believe  that  under  the  continuance  of 
the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  duty  on  dolls,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  production  of  tnese  American  dolls.  We  are  frank  to  sav,  however,  that  were 
the  duty  of  35  per  cent  to  be  reduced  even  to  25  per  cent,  this  budding  doll  industry 
ID  America  would  be  crushed  at  once,  since  we  could  not  nope  to  overcome  by  special 
machinery  in  this  line  the  advantage  which  Germany  hol<u  by  its  dieap  labor.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  most  essential  operations  in  doll  making  are  neoesBarily 
handwork. 

Japan  must  also  be  r^arded  as  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  oompetitcNr  in  all  daasea  of 
toys  as  well  as  dolls  should  the  present  duty  be  modified.  Japanese  are  already 
making  such  articles  in  our  line  as  baseballs  of  the  cheaper  grade,  which  despite  the 
duty  are  better  than  an^rthing  we  can  make  here  at  an  equtu  price. 

American  manufacturing  in  the  toy  field  generally  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
growing  to  the  dimensions  of  a  modest  but  healthy  industry  under  the  present  35  per 
cent  duty,  and  there  would  seem  every  reason  for  letting  it  continue  its  present  non- 
monopolistic  growth. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  I.  HOSSMAK  Go^ 

£.  I.  HossMAN.  Jr., 
Vice 
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The  Kbnton  Hardwabb  Co., 
KenUm,  OMo,  January  t5, 191S. 
The  Wats  and  Mbakb  CoiocnTBB, 

House  of  Representatives^  WaskingUm,  2).  C. 

Gbntlbmbn:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  ia  a  moyement  on  foot 
by  oertaip  unporters  of  toys^  who  are  not  maniifactuierB  and  not  financially  interested 
ID  the  manumcture  of  toys  in  this  country,  who  expect  to  present  a  petition  to  your 
committee  for  a  reduction  on  present  rate  of  tariff  on  toys. 

We  most  emphatically  protest  against  any  reduction  in  present  tariff  rate  on  toys. 
Foieign  manufacturers,  principally  in  Germany,  copy  American  made  toys,  and  send 
them  over  here,  and  plaice  them  on  the  market  at  prices  that  the  American  manu&c- 
tuier  can  not  meet.  Besides,  t03rs  imported  into  this  countrjr,  p^ncipally  by  Ger- 
many, are  such  large  values  and  offerea  at  prices  that  the  American  manufacturer  can 
not  meet. 

They  are  able  to  place  their  production  in  this  ma^et  at  a  price,  including  present 
tariff^  which,  if  met  by  American  manufacturers,  would  mean  their  financial  ruin. 
The  imports  are  increasing  annually,  whereas  the  production  on  toys  of  domestic 
manufacture  has  not  been  increased,  due  to  the  total  volume  of  business  that  we  are 
able  to  do  on  domestic  toys,  being  reduced  on  account  of  inroads  bein^  made  into  the 
total  volume  of  busineflB  by  toys  uiat  are  imported,  notwithstanding  the  present  tariff 
zate. 

If  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  tariff  rate,  we  believe  that  in  justice  to  the 
Amnrican  manufacturer,  the  tariff  should  be  raised  instead  of  reduced. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  the  serious  coDsideratioD  it  de- 
serves, and  see  tnat  home  production  is  protected  by  maintaining  the  present  tariff 
mte,  for  which  we  thank  you  in  advance,  we  b<^  to  remain, 
TouzB,  very  traly^ 

Thb  Kbnton  SUbdwabb  Co., 
L.  S.  BiXLBB,  President. 


Thb  Wilkins  Tot  Co., 
Keene,  N.  H.,  January  f7, 191S. 

Th»  Ghaibkan  and  Mbxbbbs  Wats  and  Mbans  CoMMrrrBB, 

Haiue  of  Representatives,  Waskunffton,  D.  (7. 

Gbntlxmbn:  Regarding  the  import  duty  on  toys  and  its  effect  upon  lines  which  we 
manufacture:  we  beg  to  state  our  position  briefly  as  follows: 

We  have  made  for  20  years  cast  gra>r  and  malleable  iron  toys,  and  our  business  on 
sune  increased  from  year  to  year  until  1907  and  from  which  oate  there  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease,  and  we  understand  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  total  amount  of  tnese  goods  made  in  the  United  States.  Three  important  concerns 
have  retired  from  the  manufacture  of  iron  toys  in  recent  years^  two  of  which  lines 
are  entirely  off  the  niarket  and  one  partly  reestablished  by  new  interests. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  oirect  foreign  competition  in  iron  toys,  but  we  have 
berai  informed  by  our  nlesmen  that  imported  sheet-metal  toys  have  replaced  these 
goods  among  the  trade  and  under  a  continuation  of  the  present  tariff  schedule  the 
prospective  conditions  for  the  manufacturer  of  iron  toys  are  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

About  14  years  ago  we  introduced  a  line  of  spring  motor  automobile  toys  to  retail 
for  $1  and  $1.50,  and  later  brought  out  two  numbers  to  retail  for  50  cents.  We  have 
endeavored  to  develop  lower-priced  goods,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  create 
inytfaing  which  compares  favorably  with  imported  values.  We  are  absolutely  unable 
to  meet  forei^  competition  on  low-priced  mechanical  toys,  but  thus  far  we  have 
enjoyed  a  limited  volume  of  business  on  better  goods,  although  at  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  We  are  the  (mly  manufacturers  in  this  country  making  a  line  of  automobile  floor 
toys,  so  far  as  we  know.  Others  have  entered  the  field  and  withdrawn  after  a  year  or 
two  and  wMch  is  an  indication  that  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  dncient 
methods  in  order  to  maintain  our  position. 

In  your  conmderation  of  the  difference  in  d(xneetic  and  foreign  labor  costs,  we 
trust  yoQ  will  go  l^yond  that  which  enters  directly  into  production.  We  respectniUy 
invite  your  attention  to  the  skilled  labor  required  for  making  dies  and  tools  necessary 
for  the  pioductioD  of  sheet-metal  toys.  The  higher  price  paid  here  for  skilled  tool- 
makers  is  in  itself  a  severe  himdicap  for  American  manufacturers.  It  means  in  this 
country  a  larf^  investment  for  tools  and  a  rapid  depreciation  to  meet  each  season. 
And  in  addition  to  this  is  the  higher  cost  of  executive  and  clerical  service  and  other 
items  which  enter  into  overhead  expense. 
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We  believe  the  present  tariff  does  not  properly  protect  the  manufacturer  of  metal 
toys  and  we  believe  the  increasing  preponaerance  of  imported  toys  which  is  par- 
ticularly evident  daring  the  holiday  season  should  furnish  siifficient  argument  agaiost 
any  reduction  in  the  t£uriff  rate  on  these  goods. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  Wilkins  Toy  Co., 
By  H.  T.  KiNOSBURT. 


Leo  ScHLESiNaBR  <fc  Co., 

New  Yorhf  January  is,  191S. 
Mr.  De  Wnr  0.  Baker, 

64S  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  yours  of  the  23d,  we  inclose  our  check  for  $10  toward  defray- 
ing expense  of  counsel,  and  have  sent  you  herewith  three  of  our  catalogues,  and  in  the 
brief  01  the  counsel  would  like  you  to  make  use  of  the  following: 

We  would  ask  you  to  refer  to  pages  31  to  38.  This  is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  only  made 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  have  invested  in 
this  department  about  $60,000,  and  the  difficulty  we  have  to  compete  is  the  great  dif- 
ference in  prices  paid  in  Europe  for  labor,  as  they  pay  the  same  in  marks  that  we  do  in 
dollars,  besides  the  difficulty  we  have  in  getting  the  proper  artists  to  do  this  work. 

The  committee  have  surely  had  the  litnogiaphers  before  them  regarding  the  great 
difference  between  Europe  and  this  country  in  lithography,  and  with  the  duty  now 
on  this  class  of  goods  it  is  nard  to  compete  with  Europe,  as  they  are  imported  to  a  very 
laijze  extent. 

We  can  not  sell  these  goods  at  the  same  price  as  the  imported  goods,  and  can  only 
sell  them  to  such  houses  that  do  not  go  abroad  and  must  buy  in  this  country,  as  their 
purchases  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  purchasing  abroad.  On 
this  class  of  goods  there  should  be  the  same  protection  as  the  lithographers  have.  The 
only  difference  between  their  protection  and  ours  is  that  we  lithograph  on  tin  while 
they  lithograph  on  paper. 

If  tiiere  should  be  the  slightest  reduction  on  this  class  of  goods  we  might  as  well  close 
this  branch,  as  we  should  never  be  able  to  sell  this  class  of  goods  should  the  duty  be 
lower.    We  should  have  an  increase,  but  the  tendency  at  the  present  to  decrease,  we 
prefer  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  it  is  without  any  change. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Leo  Schlesinger  A  Co. 

The  Schieble  Toy  A  Novelty  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio,  January  57,  191S. 
The  Wats  and, Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  your  committee  are  about  to  act  on  the  advisability 
of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  toys,  and  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  exist  between 
foreign-made  toys  and  American  products,  we  bitterly  oppose  an^r  such  movement 
as  to  any  reduction,  as  it  will  surely  be  a  great  hardship  on  American  .industries  to 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  the  toy  manufacturers  know  exists  abroad 
in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  novelties. 

We,  as  one  of  the  great  many  toy  manufacturers  of  this  country,  have  been  striving 
in  the  past  years  to  overcome  foreign-made  cheap  toys,  whereoy  we  could  produce 
as  good,  if  not  a  better  class  of  toys,  for  our  home  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a 
position  to  help  our  fellow  workmen  (the  wage  earner),  who  must  be  deeply  con- 
sidered in  this  matter,  as  in  case  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff  on  forei^  toys  it 
is  very  clear  to  all  toy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  we  would  imdouDtedly  be 
compelled  to  reduce  our  present  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  of  course,  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  a  cut  in  wages  to  the  wage  earner,  and  in  view  of  the  nigh  cost  of 
living,  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  all  employees  in  the  toy  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  trust  your  committee  will  not  disturb  the  tariff 
on  toys,  and  stand  by  the  people  and  the  good  industries  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  endeavoring  to  make  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous  and  leading  nation 
in  the  world. 

Youra,  very  truly.  The  Schieblb  Tot  &  Notiltt  Co., 

W.  E.  Schieblb,  President, 
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Peter  F.  Pia  (Iwa), 
New  York,  January  t4t  191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committbb, 

House  of  Representatives^  WatMngUm,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  herewith  eend  catalogues,  ahowiiijg;  toys  and  novelties  which  we 
manufacture,  and  upon  which  we  meet  keen  competition  from  the  forei^  manufac- 
tured, even  at  the  present  toy  tariff,  on  account  of  their  low  cost  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing. 

These  toys  require  much  labor  and  are  made  of  mostly  composition  metals  of  lead, 
block  tin,  and  antimony,  and  kindly  ask  that  the  present  toy  tariff  be  advemced,  or 
at  least  upheld,  in  order  to  protect  us  and  other  domestic  toy  manufacturers. 
Hoping  you  will  favor  us  in  this  matter,  and  thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Peter  F.  Pia  (Inc.). 
W.  Kasssinoer. 


Mysto  Manufacturino  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  25, 1913, 
The  Ways  and  Means  GoicifnTES,  ^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  one  of  the  many  rapidly  growing  toy  manufacturing  concerns  in 
the  United  States,  we  believe  that  with  ample  protection  we  can  continue  the  pres- 
ent increase  in  our  business  and  offer  emplovment  to  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  to  a  very  much  larger  number  of.  men  and  women. 

Your  cooperation  can  undoubtedly  place  the  manufacturers  of  toys  on  an  equal 
basis  with  our  foreign  competitors. 

Very  truly,  yours.  The  Mysto  Manufacturing  Co., 

Per  A.  C.  Gilbert. 


The  Embossing  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1913, 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrsE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  before  your  honor- 
able committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  toys  and 
that  your  committee  will  give  a  hearing  on  tne  subject  on  the  29th  instant. 

The  lines  manufactured  by  this  companv  consist  of  alphabetical  blocks  for  children, 
checkers,  and  dominoes,  all  made  of  wood.  Similar  items  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries  under  the  classification  of  toys,  and  from  the  conditions  found  in  our  trade 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  present  tariff  does  not  afford  more  than  reasonable  protection. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  over  any  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
on  toys,  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  which  obtain  in  trade  on  our  lines.  All 
our  items,  excepting  one  or  two,  which  comprise  an  insij^ificant  part  of  our  business 
and  are  not  to  be  considered,  sell  at  very  low  prices  which  can  not  be  changed  wi^- 
out  seriously  limiting  the  volume  of  business  which  may  be  done,  and  in  Tines  like 
ours  volume  is  everything. 

The  principal  material  entering  into  our  products  is  lumber^  and,  as  you  undoubt- 
edly know,  tne  price  for  this  has  advanced  very  rapidlv  durmg  the  past  few  years, 
as  have  the  costs  of  the  other  materials  we  use.  In  addition  to  these,  wages  have 
rapidly  risen  and,  in  connection  with  the  advanced  costs  of  materials,  have  increased 
our  manufacturing  costs  very  much,  and  on  account  of  our  inabOity  to  change  the 
established  selling  prices  we  have  each  successive  year  been  obliged  to  work  on  a 
smaller  margin. 

The  profit  we  earn  is  not  excessive  and  only  commensurable  with  the  return  which 
mi^t  reasonably  be  expected  on  our  investment  in  the  business.  The  present 
tariff,  we  believe,  does  not  afford  any  more  than  reasonable  protection  to  ourselves 
and  other  manufacturers  of  lines  in  the  same  classification  as  ourselves,  and  we 
solicit  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  facts  herein  in  disposing  of  the  question. 
I  ours,  very  truly^ 

The  Embossing  Co., 
Alex.  R.  McKenzie,  Jr., 

Treasurer, 
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Daisy  Manxtfaoturino  Co.  (Inc.), 
*  Plymouth^  Midi.,  January  t5,  191S, 

The  Wats  and  Means  GomnTTEB  of  Congress, 

WashtngUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  onr 
line  of  manufacture.  We  started  in  business  24  years  aeo,  manufacturing  toy  air 
rifles.  When  the  industry  was  started,  we  employed  only  a  dozen  men  and  very 
little  capital.  The  business  has  grown  steadily  each  year,  imtil  we  now  have  upward 
of  $150,000  capital  engaged  in  the  business  and  employ  on  an  avera^  of  100  people. 

We  believe  that  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  would  permit  goods  similar  to  ours  being 
shipped  from  European  countries,  where  the  scale  of  wages  is  much  lower  than  oun, 
would  seriously  handicap  us  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  destroying  the  industry 
that  has  taken  many  years  to  build  up. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  have  the  time  to  get  full  information  on  the  subject 
before  any  recommendation  is  made,  and  if  you  wul  do  this  we  feel  satisfied  that  you 
will  look  at  the  matter  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  we  do. 
Yours,  truly, 

Daisy  Manufactcbino  Co., 

£.  C.  Hough,  Treatyrer. 

>  _^ 

Datton  FfiicnoN  Toy  Wobks, 

Dayton^  Ohio,  January  25,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoHMrrnsE, 

Eoute  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  before  your  committee 
to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  toys,  which  we  understand  to  be  35  per  cent. 

We  manufacture  mechanical  toys  and  employ  over  100  people.  Our  Mr.  Clark  has 
personaUy  visited  the  German  manufacturers  in  Nuremberg,  and  saw  all  girls  working 
on  punch  presses  at  less  than  half  the  waees  that  are  paid  m  our  factory. 

l^)yB  are  now  imported  into  the  Unitea  States  and  some  sold  for  10  cents,  giving  a 
I)rofit  to  ^e  retailer  as  well  as  the  jobber  and  commission  man,  tbAt  it  would  oe  impos- 
sible for  us  to  manufacture  at  a  profit  at  the  price  charged  by  the  retailer.  We  have 
examined  some'of  these  dies,  and  some  of  the  10-cent  toys  imported  into  this  country 
have  19  different  operations  on  them.  The  same  condition  exists  relative  to  toys 
imported  into  this  country  and  sold  at  higher  prices. 

without  protection  against  foreign  toys  we  would  not  be  able  to  continue  in  business, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  employ  labor  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  would  com- 
pete with  that  paid  to  employ  labor  in  the  old  country. 

We  therefore  can  not  urge  too  strongly  that  the  present  tariff  rate  on  imported  toys 
be  not  reduced,  as  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  factor  in  eliminating  the  manuhicture  of 
toys  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully,  youn,  Dayton  Fbiction  Toy  Works, 

D.  P.  Clark,  Proprietor. 


The  J.  A  E.  Stevens  Co., 
Cromwell,  Cown,,  January  t4, 191S. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMicrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntleken:  The  undersigned^  the  J.  &  E.  Stevens  Co.,  of  Cromwell,  Conn.,  are 
manufacturers  of  iron  toys,  consisting  of  banks,  safes,  toy  cap  pistols,  etc.,  as  cata- 
logue describes. 

Established  in  1843,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  iron  to^  manufacturen  in 
the  world,  our  business  has  been  successful  through  tariff  protection  and  that  only. 
Reduce  the  tariff  and  we  are  up  against  it,  for  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  labor, 
materials,  or  supplies. 

I  will  cite  one  case  that  came  to  the  hand  of  the  writer  about  two  months  ago.  One 
of  our  customers  sent  a  sample  of  the  ''Lion"  cap  pistol,  made  in  England,  stating 
that  they  were  selling  them  at  $1.25  per  gross,  while  the  one  we  manufacture,  the 
same  name  and  weight,  costs  more  than  twice  that  amount  to  manufacture,  or  $2.60 
net.  Whv?  The  laws  of  Connecticut  will  not  allow  us  to  employ  help  under  16  yean 
of  age.  They  receive  from  $7  to  $10  and  even  |12  per  week  in  wages,  while  in  other 
countries  $S  per  week  is  considered  very  high,  as  the  writer  has  been  told  by  f oieignen 
that  he  has  employed. 
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It  10  the  flame  with  matnjak  and  sappliefl,  for  they/  too,  are  manufactuied  by 
cheap  laboTj  even  to  the  marketing  of  their  product. 

By  reducing  the  tariff  I  can  only  see,  by  36  yean  in  the  toy  business,  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries,  lower  wages  to  employees  or  cloeed  factory  doom. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thb  J.  &  E.  Stbvbks  Go. 

P.  8. — Our  yearly  business  amounts  to  from  $85,000  to  $100,000,  and  employ  from 
80  to  115  laborera. 

The  J.  &  E.  Stevens  Go. 
G.  B.  Fbisbib. 


Saqinaw  Wood  Products  Co. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  tS,  191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  CoiiunTBB, 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntlembn:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  tariff  on  toys, 
which  we  believe  is  to  be  brought  up  before  your  committee  on  the  29th  of  this  month. 
We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  three  copies  of  our  recent  catalogues, 
which  will  show  vou  the  line  we  manufacture. 

We  feel  stroDgly  that  as  far  as  our  own  business  is  concerned  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  have  tne  tariff  on  toys  reduced. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  tariff  will  be  maintained.    We  feel  that  if  this 
tariff  is  reduced  it  will  affect  our  business  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  continue. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Saginaw  Wood  Products  Go. 
Per  Wm.  S.  Newboy,  Secretcary. 

Witness  also  filed  with  the  committee  two  publications  of  playthings  in  the  year 
1912  and  two  portfolios  containing  catalogues  of  toy  manufacturers. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  STBOBEL  ft  WILKEV  CO.,  NEWTOBK. 

New  York,  January  18,  191S. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification^  we  recommend 
paragraph  431  to  read  as  follows: 

"Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  artificial  Christmas  trees, 
Christmas-tree  candle  holders,  and  other  articles  made  expressly  to  ornament  Christ- 
mas trees,  of  whatever  materials  composed,  filler  toys,  and  all  other  toys  and  parts  of 
toys  not  composed  of  china,  porcelam,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. '^ 

We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  on  the  toy  schedule  from  35  to.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
believing  that  it  will  give  the  American  mianufacturers  sufficient  protection  and 
probably  increase  the  revenue.  Allowing  for  transportation,  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  have  a  pro- 
tection of  ^  to  50  per  cent,  which  ousht  to  be  more  than  ample,  as  is  evidenced  bv  the 
very  successful  competition  of  the  American  manufacturers.  It  is  necessary,  tnere- 
fore,  that  the  cost  <h  transportation  be  considered  a  protection  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  duty  itself. 

Owing  to  the  voluminous  nature  of  toys,  the  ocean  freights  (which  are  generally 
figured  on  measurements)  are  abnormally  high  so  that  the  landing  cost  from  factory 
to  American  seaport  would  easily  figure  at  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
and  in  many  cases,  where  the  goods  are  bulky,  as  high  as  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  still 
higher. 

To  illustrate,  we  select  at  random  one  case  of  dressed  dolls.  This  case  measures 
hfs  cuImc  meters.  Notwithstanding  its  large  size  the  merchandise  contained  in  it 
and  which  fuUy  filled  the  case  amounts  to  $31.20.  Freight  from  factory  to  foreign 
seaport,  |1;  ocean  freight,  at  |2.85  per  cubic  meter,  $4.85;  cartage,  30  cents;  total  for 
transportation,  $6.15.  The  freight  charges  amount  to  just  20  per  cent,  and  when  you 
add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  case  at  $2.60,  on  which  35  per  cent  duty  must  also  be  paid, 
you  have  a  total  of  $3.52  or  about  12  per  cent  on  the  merchandise,  which  together 
with  the  freight  makes  a  total  of  32  per  cent.    Contrast  this  with  other  lines  of  less 
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volume  and  higher  value,  such  as  notions,  gloves,  hosiery,  jewelry,  and  the  like,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  freight  charge  will  often  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent.  It 
must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  freight  charges  are  indeed  a  big  factor  in  the  cost  ci 
such  merchandise  as  toys  and  dolls  and  incidentally  work  out  a  great  protectiaii  for 
the  American  manufacturer. 

With  the  general  advance  of  the  cost  of  labor,  raw  material,  etc.,  in  foreign  countrieo. 
prices  for  the  finished  product  have  been  advanced  correspondingly  so  that  a  succeflsfui 
competition  of  imported  toys  with  the  American  becomes  more  difficult  each  year  to 
the  extent  that  it  nas  already  become  impossible  to  import  many  lines  in  which  for- 
merly a  large  business  was  done. 

Most  respectiully  submitted. 

TSE  StROBBL  &  WiLKBN  Go., 

E.  Strobel,  President. 

BfilEF  OF  THE  HITBED  BOX  CO.,  ITEW  TOBK,  H.  Y. 

New  York,  January  57,  191S, 
The  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  OoMMnrEE, 

HoTise  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sirs:  We  understand  that  there  is  now  on  foot,  before  your  committee,  a 
movement  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  toys.  In  such  a  movement  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested, for  the  reason  that  we  have  imdertaken  the  manu^ture  and  marketing  of  an 
article  that  to-day  constitutes  the  chief  item  of  the  toy  industrv,  namely,  that  of 
making  a  fully  jomted  doll  with  moveable  eyes,  an  article  never  before  maae  in  the 
United  States.  To  produce  such  an  article  in  competition  with  the  doll  imported 
from  Germany,  the  nome  of  the  world's  doll  industry,  has  been  no  smidl  tasK.  It 
required  endless  experimentation,  the  outla^r  of  considerable  capital,  and  now  when 
our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success  in  spite  of  the  great  obstacles  we  had  to 
overcome,  just  now  when  we  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  put  our  ^oods  on  the  market, 
any  prospect  looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  toys  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  ua. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  capital  we  have  already  invested  in  the  making  of  our  doll, 
puts  the  sum  at  $50,000.  A  like  sum  would  inevitably  have  to  be  invested  if  we 
remain  undisturbed  and  able  to  further  develop  our  plant,  to  meet  the  demand  that 
already  exists  for  our  goods.  We  employ  at  present  about  150  persons,  a  number 
that  will  rapidly  rise  to  a  higher  one  in  our  establishment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that,  once  we  have  established  the  feasibility  of  doll  production  in  America  in  com- 
petition with  Germany,  a  task  hitherto  throught  impossible,  others  are  bound  to  take 
up  the  work,  and  a  new  industry  in  this  coimtry  wiU  result. 

Aside  from  the  specific  article  we  are  producing  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  doll 
industry  as  a  whole,  such  as  it  exists  in  America.  The  public  can  to-day  purchase 
American-made  dolls  from  10  cents  up.  That  industry,  in  so  fieu*  as  it  has  got  a  foot- 
hold, has  been  built  up  in  this  country  under  enormous  difficulties,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  most  destructive  competition  conceivable.  It  could  only  have  been  done 
imder  the  shield  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  can  only  be  maintained  imder  that  shield 
because  still  too  undeveloped  to  be  able  to  exist  under  a  condition  of  unrestricted 
foreij^n  competition.  And  yet,  though  still  in  its  infancy  there  are  possibilities  of 
the  investment  in  the  doll  mdustnr  in  this  country  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  plus 
the  many  more  millions  that  are  already  invested  m  the  entire  toy  industry.  Theee 
investments,  our  own  included,  we  consider  seriously  menaced,  if  not  for  the  most 
part  hopelessly  lost,  should  there  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates  on  toy  imports. 

We  Imow  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exist,  were  we 
at  this  time  to  encoimter,  unaided  the  competition  of  the  highly  developed  and  pow- 
erful doll  industry  of  Germany. 

We  respectfully  request  that  our  interests  and  our  ai^ument  on  behalf  of  these 
interests  oe  given  earnest  consideration,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  have 
invested  their  funds  in  our  establishment,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  found 
employment  therein,  and  thereby  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.    We  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Mitred  Box  Co^ 
AnoLPH  Klein,  President, 
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Januabt  17, 1913. 
Hon.  OsGAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee^  Washington,  2>.  C 

Dbar  Sot:  Ab  importeiB  of  variouB  lines  coming  under  Schedule  N,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following  suggestions: 

Paragraph  4^,  Payne  bilL  Buttons  should  pay  ad  valorem  duty  and  not  by  line 
measurement,  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  on  large  buttons  under  a  line  measurement 
is  practically  and  intentionally  prohibitive,  although  not  admitted  to  be  so. 

A^te  buttons  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  the  specific  rate  now  assessed  is 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  100  per  cent.  Pearl  buttons  are  made  in 
this  country,  but  imports  are  insignificant  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  rates.  Metal 
and  bone  trouser  buttons,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  specific  rate  of  duty,  are  also  prac- 
tically excluded.  We  suggest  a  division  of  paragraph  427  on  the  same  lines  as  con- 
tained in  the  Wilson  bill.  vV'e  recommend  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  pearl 
buttons;  40  per  cent  on  metal  and  bone  trouser  buttons;  and  a  proportionately  higher 
ad  valorem  rate  on  agate  buttons,  changing,  however,  the  present  exorbitant  compound 
duties  to  a  reduced  ad  valorem  auty,  for,  while  present  duties  do  not  prevent  importa- 
tion, they,  do  not  permit  as  large  a  revenue  as  could  be  secured  by  a  more  reasonable 
rate.    As  already  stated,  agate  buttons  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  4S0,  Payne  hiU,  Merchandise  covered  by  this  paragraph  should  pay  duty 
according  to  the  material  of  chief  value. 

Paragraph  4S2,  Pmyru  bUl,  should  be  amended  to  read: 

"DoUs,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  artificial  Christmas  trees,  Christ- 
mas-tree candlb  holders,  and  other  articles  made  expresslv  to  ornament  Christmas 
trees,  of  whatever  materials  composed,  filler  toys,  and  all  other  toys  and  parts  of 
'  toys  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  oiBque,  earthen  or  stone  ware,"  as 
Ghristmas-tree  articles,  are  clearly  in  the  nature  of  toys,  being  used  to  decorate  Christ- 
mas trees,  and  should  therefore  come  in  at  the  toy  rate,  although,  by  a  decision  of 
the  board,  sustained  by  the  courts,  they  are  now  held  not  to  be  toys,  while  small 
candles  for  use  in  lifting  uj)  Christmas  trees  are  held  to  be  toys — clearly  one  is  as 
much  a  toy  as  the  ower.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  phrase  ''and  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  section"  be  eliminated,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  cheap 
and  nagile  chains  of  glass  beads  of  insignificant  value  will  be  held  dutiable  as  beaded 
articles  at  60  per  cent  on  all  fours  with  strings  of  beads  of  considerable  value. 

OUier  toy  lewelry  of  various  kinds  and  of  very  low  value,  although  only  fit  for 
children  to  play  with,  are  classified  other  than  toys,  owing  to  this  phrase,  '  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section."  We  recommend  that  this  phrase  be  elimi- 
nated, beotuae  if  an  article  is  in  its  full  and  broad  sense  a  toy,  and  provable  by  trade 
designation  and  cominercial  understanding  to  be  such,  then  as  a  toy  it  should  pay 
duty. 

^  We  call  attention  to  the  memoranda  attached  showing,  in  regard  to  a  diversified 
Une  of  toy  items,  the  actual  percentage  of  protection  beyond  the  35  per  cent  rate  ad 
valorem  provided  by  the  Payne  bill. 

Paragraj^  4S6,  Pajme  bUl, — ^This  paragraph  has  caused  much  litigation  and  hardship 
in  attempting  to  define  what  id  a  fancy  match  and  what  is  a  taper.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  Ireasury  Department,  all  candles,  from  the  minute  tapers  to  those  several 
inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  long,  are  tapers.  The  night  lights  previously  referred 
to  (see  Hearings  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  book  5,  Jan.  10,  1913,  last  paragraph, 
p.  762),  although  manufactured  of  stearin,  were  classified  here  as  wax  tapers  at  35 
per  cent,  or  as  manufactures  of  metal;  and  the  customs  court  found  them  to  be  duti- 
able at  45  per  cent  as  in  pEtft  of  metal. 

Paragraph  4S8,  Paj/ne  oiU. — ^This  pa^graph  was  clearly  intended  to  cover,  among 
other  items,  such  imitations  of  fruits,  leaves,  etc.,  as  are  used  for  millinery  purposes. 
The  appiaisinff  officen,  however,  classify  all  fruit,  leaves,  etc.,  as  artificial  fniit,  etc., 
whether  suitable  for  inillinery  purposes  or  not.  It  is  recommended  that  onlv  such 
tttifidal  fruits,  leaves,  etc..  as  are  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments  or  other  decora- 
tive purposes  be  clearly  denned  and  embraced  in  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  448,  Payne  bill. — ^This  is  another  illustration  of  the  devious  methods  and 
hidden  provisos  by  which  heavy  and  prohibitive  duties  are  exacted,  and  evidently 
drawn  to  hide  the  purpose  of  exacting  85  per  cent  duty  on  articles  of  ornaments, 
such  as  mock  jewelry,  brooches,  rings,  natpins,  dress  buttons,  etc.    Congress  should 

m  clear  and  unambiguous  terma  state  a  rate  of  duty  and  not  nide  the  intent  behind 
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_  scalefl  of  specific  duties,  plus  ad  valorein  duties  and  concealed  provisos. 
The  importation  of  merchandise  can  be  adjusted  4o  meet  any  fair  rate  of  duty,  and 
one  diould  know^  as  a  matter  of  right,  what  that  duty  is  meant  to  be,  expressed  in 
'dear  and  unambiguous  terms. 

The  duty  on  jewelry  is  60  per  cent,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
intended'to  place  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  articles  used  by  the  great  mass  of  consomen 
which  are  not  compoaed  in  chief  value  of  precious  metals  or  precious  stones.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  articles  comprised  under  this  paragraph  should  certainly  not  be 
assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  jewelry  proper,  and  we  recommend  that  a  differ- 
ence of  rates  be  maintained  between  actual  jewelry,  as  above  defined,  and  so  called 
mock  jewelry  by  15  per  cent  at  least. 

Paragraph  4SS  ana  4S4  of  Payne  bill. — ^We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  read: 
"Iteiiuactures  of  rubber.  Done,  chip^  grass,  horn,  quills,  india  rubber,  pum  leaf, 
straw,  weeds,  whalebone,,  ivory,  f;allalith,  etc.,"  for  the  reason  that  gaUauui  is  a  new- 
product  used  in  industry  similar  m  kind  to  some  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  this 
parai^raph.  but  heretofore  not  provided  lor  and  not  in  extended  commercial  use  at 
the  tmie  tnis  x>aragraph  was  drawn. 

The  present  tariff  on  manufactures  of  rubber  is  36  per  cent;  fonnerly  the  tariff  on 
hard  rubber  goods  was  30  per  cent  and  on  soft  rubber  goods  25  per  cent. 

A  powerful  combination  or  trust  exists  in  the  United  States  on  hard  rubber  combJB, 
and  with  their  excellent  machinery  and  facilities  they  are  even  in  a  position  to  ship 
American  manufactured  combs  to  £uroi>e.  This  trust  succeeded  in  having  the 
duty  on  rubber  combs  advanced  to  35  i>er  cent.  In  our  judgment  25  per  cent  pro- 
tection is  all  that  is  justified,  with  the  enormous  advantages  in  machinery  the  Amerip* 
cans  have  over  the  Europeans. 

On  soft  rubber  goods  a  fair  duty  would  be  between  20  and  25  per  cent^  because  the 
grade  of  soft  rubber  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  imported; 
only  such  soft  rubber  goods  which  comprise  specialties  and  which  are  not  made  in 
the  United  States  can  at  present  be  imported  at  the  present  hi^  tariff. 

On  the  other  hand,  tine  American  manufacturers  are  swamping  the  European 
market  with  their  products  and  can  and  do  sell  abroad  enormous  quantities  of  soft 
rubber  goods  without  any  great  effort. 

Rubber  ipongea. — On  account  of  one  single  rubber  sponge  manu&u:turer  in  Chicago, 
the  last  Tariff  Commission  advanced  the  rate  of  dufy  on  rubber  sponges  to  40  per 
cent.  This  very  manufacturer  thus  kept  out  all  European  oHnpetition,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  he  sells  his  product  at  a  much  lower  price  all  over  £urope,  in  quantities, 
than  he  sells  to  his  Amqncan  consumers.  The  name  of  this  manufacturer  is  "The  N 
Tire  Rubber  Manu^turing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Felix,  Owner.  '*  The  duty  on  rubber 
sponges  ought  to  be  the  same  as  on  soft  rubber  goods.  In  Qermany  American  rubber 
goods  pay  about  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  combs  in  pangiaph  463,  your  committee's  attention 
is  directed  to  the  &ct  that  idl  combs  should  pay  duty  according  to  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  as  metal  combs,  horn  combs,  rubber  combs,  ivory  c(»nbs, 
gallaliih  combs,  etc. 

Paragnph  4S5,  Paifne  bill, — Should  be  amended  to  include  all  masks  in  chief  value 
of  paper  or  pulp. 

Paragraph  47 t,  Payne  bill. — Should  be  amended  to  include  "pencil  tips  with  or 
without  rubber/'  Also  the  duty  on  all  pencils  shdtdd  be  lowered  ana  made  ad 
vakffem  exclusively  and  not  compound  rates.  The  present  duty  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive on  cheap  pencils. 

Reference  to  the  statistics  will  show  that  imports  are  smaU  in  themselves  and  to  our 
knowledge  represent  much  hi^-grade  pencils  as  "Hardmuth,  A.  W.  Faber,"  and 
kindred  Drands.  The  revenue  under  this  paragraph  would  certainly  be  materially 
increased  without  damage  to  the  domestic  interests  oy  establishing  a  competitive  rate 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  % 

Respectfully,  Qbo.  BoRonLnr  A  Co. 

Oust  G.  PvBimR,  Viee  PremdaU. 

aXAMPLBS  8ROWINO  PBBOBNTAOE  OF  ntOTBCnON  ON  TOTS. 

The  duty  on  toys  and  dolls  is  35  per  cent,  but  as  shown  in  the  following  examplae  It 
amounts  to  from  37  to  44  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  owing  to  35  per  cent 
duty  being  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  case  as  well. 
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(OMeMS  eontelnlBS  38  domi  tin  sand 


•tlJ8inaik8(30|oentB)ftdoMmi4J».    Wel^ 
Metsaranifliit,  29|  cabio  leet.] 


Cigtofotte 

FMght  from  German  CMstorr  to  Eiiropean  port 

Oeean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  ixtsnranoe,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

38  per  cent  duty  on  Taloe  of  goods 114.22 

38  per  cent  duty  on  Talue  of  case 1.68 


16.90 


Total. 


On  the  basfa  of  1912  ooeanrfzeig^t  rates  it  costs  811.17  to  land  In  New  York  814Ja  worOi  of  ttnaand  pails, 
or  78.5  per  oent. 

"^"■•^^ 

K>iie  case  oontalning  13|  dosen  magic  lanterns  at  7 A  marks  (81.74)  a  dosen,  831.78.    Weiiilit  c^  case,  971 

ads.    Measurement,  26  cubic  net] 


pounds. 


CortoT 

FNlglitfroib  Oenoan  ibctorr  to  European  port 

Oeeen  fMlglit  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry ,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

S5peroentduty  on.Talneof  goods 821.75 

cent  doty  on  Taloe  of  case 2.52 


24.27 


Total. 


Value. 


82.52 
L0» 
8.03 
.86 


8.49 


15.99 


Percent. 


It  6 
5.0 

14.0 
4.0 


30.0 


73.6 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  fhdg^t  rates  it  costs  815.99  to  land  in  New  York  821.75  worth  of  maflo  lanterns, 
or 78.8  percent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  fral^^t  rate  is  18.3  per  oent  higher 
than  fhran  In  above  iilustcetion. 

One  earn  oontataiing  ^  dosen  mechanical  trains  on  tracks  at  17.85  marks  (84.25)  a  dozen,  826.93. 


Percent. 


Cost  of ^ 

Fieic^t  ftom  (lerman  factory  to  European  port.. 

Oeeao  ftreight  to  New  York  (7. 79  per  cent  a  cubic  foot) 

Mtttoe  Insoianoe,  customs  entry  .loss  1  month  Interest,  cartage 

35  per  oent  duty  on  Talue  of  goods 126.92 

35  per  oent  duty  on  value  of  case 3.00 


29.92 


Total. 


Value. 

83.00 

1.30 

3.09 

.96 

10.48 

18.48 

11.1 

4.8 
10 
8.8 


88.9 


68.4 


Ob  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  818.48  to  land  In  New  York  829.62  worth  of  medumical 
tnins  with  track,  or  66.4  per  cent. 


(One  CMS  fff^«^T^^"fag  e  doian  steam  engines,  at  18  marks  (84.28)  a  dosen,  826.68.    Weight  of  am,  960  pounds. 

Measurement,  31t  cubic  feet.] 


Cost  of 

Freight  fhim  Oerman  Itetery  to  European  port 

OeaanfireighttoNew  York(79peroentacubicibot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  intensty  cartage 

SSpercentdotyonTahieefgocxis 825.68 

35p«oeBtonTata»ofcaie 2.82 


28.50 


TMal. 


Vahie. 


83.88 

1.08 

8.48 

.07 


9.97 


17.24 


Percent. 


U 
4.1 
9.4 
8.8 


88.9 


67.2 


Oa  the  baito  oflflS  ooeaa  Ma^t  ntfls  It  oofti  817.94  to  Mod  in  New  York  826.68  worth  of  staam  engfnes, 

AtlwSmi  Is  oallid  to  the  8Mt  thi8  Id  the  present  year,  1013,  the  ocean  fMght  rate  is  18L9  per  oent  4il8ter 
tliaB  given  in  abo^  iUustntlon. 
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{One  oaae  containing  18  dozen  games  of  fishpond,  at  3^8  marks  (80.7  cents)  a  donn,  $14.68.    Welglit  of 

277  pounds.    Measurement,  35  cubic  feet.] 


Percent. 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  foctory  to  European  ports 

Ocean  fk^Ight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) , 

Marine  Insurance,  customs  entry,  less  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $14 .  53 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 1.54 


16.07 


Total. 


On  the  basis  ol  1912  ocean  ftelght  rates  It  cost  111.70  to  land  in  New  York  814.53  worth  of  games,  or  801 
percent. 

[One  oase  Containing  45}  dosen  Noah's  arks  with  aniiBals,  at  1.05  marks  (25  cents)  a  dosen,  811.38.    Weight 

of  case,  308  pounds.    Measurement,  38  cubto  feet.] 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  fiKstory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freig&t  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cuDic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

85  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goooB $11.38 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2.59 


13.97 


Total 


Value. 


4.80 


12.33 


Percent. 


$2.59 

22.8 

1.23 

10.7 

2.96 

26 

.65 

6.7 

42.0 


108.8 


'  On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $12.32  to  land  in  New  York  $11.38  worth  of  Noah's 
(wood)  or  106J  per  cent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  frei^t  rate  Is  18.2  per  cent  hl^ier 
than  given  in  above  illustration. 

(One  case  containing  60  dosen  wooden  guns,  at  1.59  marks  (37.8  cents)  a  dozen,  $22.68.    Weight  of  ease, 

407  pounds.    Measurement,  27f  cubic  feet.] 


Percent. 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  fh>m  Ctorman  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  Vork  (7  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $22. 68 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 1.46 


24.14 


Totol. 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $14.51  to  land  in  New  York  $22.68  worth  of  wooden  gun% 
or  63.9  per  cent. 

(One  case  oontaining  5  dozen  papier-mAcbd  roly-poly,  at  13.23  marks  ($3.14A)  a  dozen,  $15.74.    Weight  ot 

ease,  363  poimds.    Measurement,  60  cubic  feet.] 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  factorv  to  European  port 

Ocean  flight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $15.74 

85  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2.20 


17.94 


Total. 


Value. 


6.28 


15.37 


Per  oent. 


$2.20 

14 

1.56 

10 

4.60 

'    39.1 

.78 

4.6 

40 


97.7 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  IMght  rates  it  ooeU  $15.87  to  knd  In  New  York  $15.74  worth  of  papier-aitehi 
rolv-poly,  or  97.7  per  cent. 

AtMnoon  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1918,  th»  ooean  freight  rata  is  18J  per  cent  htglMr 
than  given  in  above  illustration. 
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(Onf 


ooDtaining  3  doten  plush-eovered  honea,  at  35.28  marks  (S8.40)  a  doten,  126.20.    Weight  of  caab 

473  pounds.    Measurement,  54|  cubic  feet.] 


Percent. 


Cost  of  ease 

Freight  from  Gennan  fartory  to  European  port 

Ocean  Ijreight  to  New  York  (7iW  cents  a  cu nlc  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  less  1  month  interest,  cartage 

85  per  ceot  duty  on  value  of  goods $25.20 

S5  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 3.06 


28.26 


Total. 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  119.67  to  land  in  New  York  $25.20  worth  of  plush-covered 
bocMB,  or  78  per  cent. 

[One  case  oootaining  6  dozen  soldier  suits,  at  11.76  marks  ($2.80)  a  dosen,  $16.80.    Weight  of  case,  345  pounds. 

Measurement,  82§  cubic  feet] 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  Qerman  bctory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

36  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $16.80 

35  per  cent  du^  on  value  of  case 2.83 


Total 19.63 


Value. 


Percent. 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $18.12  to  land  in  New  York  $16.80  worth  of  soldier  suits, 
1  box,  or  107.8  per  cent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  jrear,  1913,  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  18.3  per  cent  higher 
tttta  given  in  above  illustration. 

(One  case  containing  24  dozen  sailboats,  at  3.05  marks  (72.6  cents)  a  dozen,  $17.42.    Weight  of  case,  363 

pounds.    Measurement,  52  cubic  feet.] 


Cost  of  case 

Frei^tfrom  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  centra  cuoic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

36  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $17.42 

36  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2. 03 


19.45 


Total. 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  It  costs  $15.15  to  land  in  New  York  $17.42  worth  of  sailboats,  or 
$7  J  per  cent. 

[One  ease  containing  36  dozen  tin  stoves  flttines,  at  2.93  marks  (609  cents)  a  dozen,  $25.11.    Weight  of  case, 

'  .    Measurement,  62^  cubic  feet.] 


429  pounds.    Measurement, 


Cost  of 

Freiglit  from  Oerman  factory  to  European  port. 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Merine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

V  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $25.11 

V  per  cent  on  vahieofcase 3.72 


28.83 


Total. 


Percent 


14.8 
7.4 

19.4 
8.8 


4a2 


86.0 


On  the  basis  of  1012  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $21.52  to  land  in  New  York  $25.11  worth  of  fitted  tin  stoves, 
V  85.6  per  cent 

Atteotioo  is  called  to  the  tact  that  in  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  fraight  rate  is  ia.2  per  cent  high« 
t^  given  in  above  iUostratioo. 
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OiieeaM00iitBiiiliiK86doMDpaperhorxis,26|iK:he8l(mg,  at38mark8(8.6cents)adoien,  ^        Welglit  «C 

case,  242  poimds.    Measurement,  46  cubic  feet.] 


Perooit. 


Coftofoaae 

Freight  from  Oerman  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  per  cubic  foot) 

Marine  buurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

85  per  centy  duty  on  value  of  goods S7.40 

86  per  cent  duty  on  vahie  of  case 1.86 


0.26 


12.3 
7.8 


43.0 


Total. 


L37.3 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $10.16  to  land  in  New  York  $7.40  worth  of 
36  inches  long,  or  137.3  per  cent. 

(One  ease  containing  30  doxen  decorated  tin  tea  sets  at  2.59  marks  (61i  oents)  a  dosen,S18.50L 

case,  353  pounds.    Measurement,  57}  cubic  feet] 


Wei^t  of 


Percent. 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ooean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

85  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $18. 50 

S6percentduty  on  value  of  case 2.76 


21.26 


Total. 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ooean  freight  rates  it  costs  S7. 10  to  land  in  New  York  $18.50  worth  of  decorated  tin 
tea  sets,  or  92.4  per  cent 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  18.2  per  cent  higgler 
tluui  given  in  above  illustration. 

(One  ease  containing  36  docen  drums  at  2  marks  (47}  cents}  a  dosen,  $17.10.    Weight  of  ease,  352  pounds. 

Measurement,  66}  cubic  foet] 


Cost  of  case n 

Freight  from  Oerman  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.70  cents  acublc  foot) 

Marine  insurance  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $17. 10 

85peroent  duty  on  value  of  case .2.64 


19.74 


Total. 


Peroent. 


U.4 
7.7 

4.ft 


40.5 


98.4 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ooean  freight  rates  it  costs  $16.84  to  land  in  New  York  $17.10  worth  of  toy  drums,  or 
96.4  per  cent. 

(One  case  containing  02  doien  tin  trumpets  at  0.92  marks  (21.9  cents)  a  doien,  $i3.58.    Weight  of  ease, 

350  pounds.    Measurement,  59  cubic  feet] 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  frei^t  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  (»rtage 

86  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $13. 58 

86  per  cent  daty  on  value  of  case 3.22 


16.80 


Total. 


Value. 


6.88 


Percent. 


$3.22 

38. 7 

1.41 

10.4 

4.60 

83.9 

.a 

6.4 

48.8 


16.83 


I 


1U.7 


On  the  basis  of  1913  ooean  freight  ntes  It  costs  $16.83  to  land  In  New  Yoik  8UJ6  worth  of  toy 
r  116.7  per  cent 

Attention  is  oaUed  to  the  fact  1 
thtti  given  in  above  fllustratloD. 


or  116.7  per  cent 
Attention  is  oaUed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  prtsent  year,  1913,  the  ooean  fr«i^  rate  is  18^  per  o«it  higbsr 
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Om  cam  eeatelnJiig  thrae  pieoM  cabriolets  with  hones  at  various  marks,  a  doien .  Ill  .00.    Weight  of 

176  pounds.    MeasufBment,  37|  cubic  feet.] 


OMtofcase 

PM^tfirom  German  (inctorv  to  European  port 

Oeaan  freight  to  New  York  (7.79 cents  acubicfoot) 

Marine  hisurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

15  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods 111.90 

3S  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2.31 


14.21 


Total. 


Value. 


t2.31 
.5o 

2.92 
.66 


4.97 


11.41 


Per  cent. 


19.4 
4.6 

24.6 
5.6 


41.8 


95.8 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  flreight  rates  it  costs  111.41  to  land  in  New  York  111.90  worth  of  toy  cabriolets, 
or  96.8  per  cent. 

[One  case  containing  0  dozen  plush-covered  horses  and  wagons,  at  14.70  marks  (13.50)  a  dozen,  121.] 


Qatofcase 

VlraJght  from  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ooeu  Ireigbt  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  iBsufance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods 621. 00 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 3.06 


24.06 


Total. 


Value. 


13.06 

1.05 

4.26 

.86 


8.42 


17.65 


Percent. 


14.6 
5.0 

20.8 
4.1 


40.1 


84.1 


Ob  the  beefs  of  1913  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  117.66  to  land  in  New  York  821  worth  of  phish-oovered 
honas  and  wagons,  or  84.1  per  cent. 

Atteotian  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  18.2  per  cent  higher 
than  given  in  above  illustration. 

[Ona  mm  coatBining  30}  dosen  tov  ftimiture  sets  at  2.45  marks  (58^  cents)  a  dozen,  117.85.    Wei^t  of  case, 

317  pounds.    Measurement,  52)  cuoic  feet.] 


Cast  of  case 

Trei^  bftnn  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  mouth  Interest,  cartage 

86  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $17. 85 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2.  ^ 


20.44 


Total. 


Value. 


$2.59 

1.19 

4.09 

.80 


7.15 


15.82 


Per  cent. 


44.5 
6.7 

23.0 
4.5 


40.0 


88.6 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $15.82  to  land  in  New  York  $17.85  worth  of  toy  furniture 
lata,  or  88.6  per  cent. 

{Odb  eaae  oontaining  17  dozen  fur-covered  docs,  at  3.53  marks  (84  cents)  a  dozen,  $14.28.    Weight  of  case, 

334  pounds.    Measurement,  53}  cubic  feet.] 


Cost  of  cue 

Prai^t  from  German  factory  to  European  port 

Owm  freigfht  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

ttpercentduty  on  value  of  goods $14.28 

tt  per  cent  duty  oo  value  of  case 3.12 


17.40 


Total. 


Value. 


$3.12 

1.44 

4.14 

.72 


6.09 


15.51 


Per  cent. 


21.8 
10 
20 
5 


42.7 


108.5 


On  the  basis  of  1913  ocean  freight  rates  ft  costs  $15.51  to  land  in  New  York  $14.28  worth  of  fnr-coverod 
«|i,orl08J&percent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1913,  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  18.2  per  cent  higher 
tban  ghren  hi  above  fUustratioD. 
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[One  caaB, oantaining  Hi  docen  dressed  jointed  dolls,  at  8.00  marks  ($2.13)  a  doaen,  823.86.    Weii^t  of 

352  pounds.    Measurement,  60  cubio  feet.] 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  German  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Harhie  insurance,  customs  entry .  lossl  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  vahie  of  goods 123. 85 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2.20 


26.06 


Total. 


VahiB. 


0.10 


18.60 


12.20 

0.3 

1.53 

ft.4 

4.67 

10.6 

1.02 

4.2 

88.1 


77.5 


On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  118.50  to  land  in  New  York  123.85  worth  of  dressed  jointed 
dolls,  or  77.5  per  cent. 

[One  case  oontaining  6  dozen  dressed  jointed  dolls,  at  16.50  marks  ($3.93  a  dozen),  S23.58.    Weight  of 

286  pounds.    Measurement,  60  cubic  feet.] 


PercMit. 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  Oennan  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cent'*  a  cubic  foot ) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

86  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods 123.58 

36  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 2. 20 


25.78 


Total. 


On  the  baste  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  117.03  to  land  in  New  York  823.68  worth  of  ditseed  jointod 
dolls,  or  76  per  cent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year  1913  the  ocean  freight  rate  is  18.3  per  oat  bigher 
than  given  in  above  illustration. 

[One  case  oontaining  4  dozen  Jointed  dolls,  at  20.58  marks  (S4.00)  a  docen,  810.60.   Weight  of  case,  841  ponndiL 

Measurement,  40)  cubic  feet] 


Value. 

Peroeot. 

Cost  of  case 

82.45 

1.28 

8.14 

.82 

7.72 

12.1 

Freight  from  Gernnin  fnrtory  U^  Knropflftn  port X .  X .  X . .  a   .   X 

6.6 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.79  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

18.0 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartel 

4.1 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods 

86  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 

119.60 

2.46 

22.05 

30.4 

Total 

15.41 

78.6 

On  the  basis  of  1912  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $15.41  to  land  in  New  York  $19.60  worth  of  Jointed  doUi, 
or  78.5  per  cent 


(One  case  containing  36  dozen  Johited  dolls,  at  2.50  marks  (50)  cents)  a  dozen,  820.82.    Weiflit  of 

pounds.    Measurement,  46. 0  cubio  feet.] 


,418 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  Itom  Oerman  factory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York  (7.70  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  customs  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage 

35  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods 820.82 

36  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  case 1.85 


22.87 


Total. 


On  the  basis  of  1012  ocean  fkeight  rates  it  costs  $15.64  to  land  in  New  York  820.82  worth  of  Jointed  dolls, 
or  76.1  per  oent. 

Attention  is  oaUed  to  the  tMot  that  in  the  preaent  year,  1013,  the  ocean  freight  rate  Is  18J  per  oent  hJciisr 
than  given  io  abore  fflustratioiL 
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,  oontainiDg  16  doien  draased  Jointed  dolls,  at  4.50  marks  ($1.07)  a  dosen,  tl7.12.    Weight  ol  i 

308  iwunds.    Measurement,  61  oobio  feet.] 


Peroeot 


009tOf 

Flefghtlhym  Oennan  fiietory  to  European  port , 

Ooeen  freight  to  New  York  (7.70  cents  a  cabic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  costoms  entry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage , 

IS  per  cent  duty  on  TBlue  of  goods 117.12 

It  per  cent  duty  on  TEhM  ofcase 1.06 

10.08 
Total , 


On  the  basis  of  1012  ooean-fteight  rates  it  costs  $14.50  to  land  in  New  York  $17.12  worth  of  dressed  jointed 
doDs,  or  85.3  per  cent. 


[One 


containing  60  doien  composition  dolls,  at  2.20  marks  (52.4  cents)  a  dozen,  $31.44.    Weight  of  ease, 

610  pounds.    Measurement,  60  cubic  liMt.] 


Percent. 


Cost  of  case 

Freight  from  Cterman  fiictory  to  European  port 

Ocean  freigiht  to  New  York  (7.70  cents  a  cubic  foot) 

Marine  insurance,  oustoms  oitry,  loss  1  month  interest,  cartage.^ 

3S  per  cent  duty  on  value  of  goods $31.44 

SB  per  cent  duty  on  yalue  ofcase 2. 20 

33.64 

Total 


On  the  basis  of  1012  ocean  freight  rates  it  costs  $22.50  to  land  in  New  York  $31.44  worth  of  composition 
doDs.  or  71.6  per  cent. 

Attention  &  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  year,  1013,  the  ooean  freight  rate  is  18.2  per  cent  higher 
than  gtren  in  above  illustr&tion. 

PA&AGBAPH  482. 

JBmezy  czalns  and  emery,  manniactared,  gronnd,  pulverized,  or  refined, 
one  oent  per  pound ;  emery  wheels,  emery  files,  and  manufactures  of  whldi 
emery  or  corundum  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  crude  artificial  abrasives,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES. 

BSIEF  OF  THE  AHEBICAIT  EMEBT  WHEEL  WOBKS,  PBOVI- 

DEVCE,  B.  I. 

Proyidbnge,  R.  I.,  January  £7, 191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Unbsbwood^ 

Chmrrrum  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives ^  Waskingtonf  D.  C 

Subject:  ArHfiddl  (ibrasives, 

Gentlbmen:  Under  the  present  tarm  act  the  cLutv  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  is 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (Schedule  N,  paragraph  432).  Crushed  or  refined  artidcial 
abiasives  are  not  enumerated  and  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  per  pound.  This 
rate  of  duty  was  determined  by  the  appraisers  because  of  the  apparent  similarity  to 
emery. 

We  ask  and  urge  that  all  artificial  abrasives,  whether  crude  or  refined,  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list,  and  submit  the  followine  reasons  in  support  of  our  request: 

Our  business  is  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels.  We  are  dependent  upon  a 
Bupplv  of  abraaves  which  are  our  raw  material.  The  only  abrasives  suitable  for 
grmdmg  wheels  are  emery,  corundum,  and  artificial  (electrical)  abrasives.    Emery  is 
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difitinctlv  inferior  to  the  other  abrasives  for  the  manufacture  of  grindmg  wheels,  and 
we  coula  not  continue  in  business  if  we  had  only  emery.  Corundum  nas  been  our 
principal  raw  material.  Corundum  in  a  crude  or  refined  condition  is  on  the  free  list. 
The  only  conunercial  deposit  of  good  corundum  (in  Canada)  is  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  year's  supply  is  left.  The  price  of  corundum,  due  to 
its  scarcity  and  the  increased  cost  of  minmg  it,  has  increased  30  per  cent  in  the  pest 
three  yean,  and  the  present  cost  is  almost  prohibitive.  We  shall  Uierefore  in  die  very 
near  future  be  dependent  upon  artificial  abrasives  alone. 

The  only  maniifacturers  of  artificial  abrasives  in  the  United  States  are  the  Norton 
Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Both  of 
these  companies  are  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  and  almost  monopolize  the 
wheel  traae.  Th6  two  companies  named  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  wheel 
trade,  while  we  and  about  15  small  companies  divide  the  remaining  20  per  cent. 
The  Norton  Co.  will  not  sell  its  artificial  abrasives  to  any  other  wheel  manumcturers, 
and  the  Carborundum  Co.  will  only  sell  to  other  wheel  manufacturers  at  a  profit  that 
we  estimate  at  fully  100  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  artificial  abcaaivee 
of  them  and  compete  successfully  with  them  for  the  wheel  trade.  Both  of  the  com- 
panies named  manu^ture  their  artificial  abrasives  under  patents. 

Even  when  these  patents  expire  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  manufacture  artificiid 
abrasives.  All  of  the  best  bauxite  (the  material  we  should  have  to  have)  in  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  above>named  conipanies,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Alumi- 
num (x>.  of  America.  While  we  can  obtain  artindal  abrasives  from  Europe,  the  pree- 
ent  duties  render  it  impossible  to  compete  successfully  in  price  with  the  two  companies 
who  have  a  monopoly  in  this  country.  With  artificial  abrasives,  crude  or  refined,  on 
the  free  list,  the  unported  abrasives  would  still  cost  us  more  than  it  costs  the  Norton 
Co.  and  Carborundum  Co.  to  make  theirs. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  our  manufactured  product  (grinding  wheels)  is  sold  abroad. 
We  have  securea  and  held  this  trade  a^inst  German,  English,  and  French  competition 
by  making  a  superior  article.    ArUficial  abrasives  are  nuMle  in  Europe  by  sevend  inde- 

Sendent  companies  of  whom  we  can  buy.    These  abrasives  take  tne  place  of  corun- 
um  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  but  the  supply  of  which,  as  stated,  is  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

German  and  English  wheel  manufacturers  are  now  making  wheels  that  are  practi- 
cally as  efficient  as  ours,  and  we  can  not  hold  our  foreign  tnuie  for  lon^  if  we  have  to 
pay  more  for  our  abrasives,  to  say  nothing  of  our  larger  labor  costs,  than  they  do. 

The  present  duty  on  mnding  wheels  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  no 
importations.  We  should  have  no  objection  if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  encourage 
importations,  or  if  grinding  wheels  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  placine  of  artificial  abrasives  on  the  free  list  would  not  injure  any  established 
industiy,  as  tbe  only  two  manufacturers  in  this  country  use  their  own  product.  We. 
and  other  grinding  wheel  manufacturers,  will  soon  be  dependent  ujxm  a  supply  of 
artificial  abrasives  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  we  do  not  obtun  this  supply,  we  neheve 
the  entire  wheel  trade  in  this  country  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  me  two  com- 
panies we  have  named. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  your  committee  may  wish  to  ask  or  to 
give  you  any  information  in  our  piMsossiop. 

Respectfully,  Ambrican  Embbt  Whbbl  Works, 

W.  E.  Richmond,  Trttuuter, 

BSIEF   OF   THE    COBTLAVD    COBXnrDini   WSBBI   CO.,    VBW 

TOBK.  B.  T. 

Nbw  Yobx,  Jcavmry  28, 191S. 
OsoAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chairman  Committu  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

8ib:  We  are  informed  that  Schedule  N — Sundries,  of  the  customs  tariff  act,  August 
5,  1909,  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration  by  your  committee  this  week,  beffinninc 
the  29th.  ^  ^ 

We  desire  to  submit  the  request  that  artificial  abrasives — either  the  cmde  or  the 
pulverized  and  graded  forms— -oe  placed  on  the  free  list. 

'' Artificial  abrasives  "  appear  in  the  tariff  act  under  paragraph  432  as  foDowe: 

''Crude  artificial  abrasives  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

Artificial  abrasives  are  being  imported  into  this  country  in  two  forms,  to  wit:  In 
lump  or  block  form,  as  the  material  comes  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  crushed  or 
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palverized  fonn,  which  is  produced  by  cnishing  the  lumpe  and  pading  the  crushed 
produci  into  different  sixes  of  erains.  Much  confusion  has  ansen  in  determining 
how  to  dasBify  imported  artificial  abrasives  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  tenn  ^*  Crude 
artificial  abrasives."  Whether  imported  in  the  lump  form  or  in  the  crushed  grain 
ibim  the  material  is  in  a  crude  or  semicrude  state,  for  it  must  bo  through  further 
maniifartuiing  processes  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  nature  before  tnese  abrasives  can 
be  need  in  the  fonn  of  grinding  wheels,  sharpening  stones,  abrasive  cloth  and  paper, 
etc.;  in  short,  before  ready  for  application  in  the  field  of  laigest  use. 

Artificial  abrasives  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  natural  abrasives,  known  as 
emery  and  corundum.  Neither  emery  nor  corundum  are  obtained  in  the  United 
States  in  quantities  of  commercial  importance,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable  that 
they  coula  be,  no  matter  what  tariff  protection  was  provided.  Corundum  is  being 
imported  from  Canada  free  of  dut^,  either  in  the  lump  or  the  pain  form  under  the 
OTiHting  tariff  act,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  commercial  supply  of  Canada 
corundum,  however,  is  becoming  scarce  and  the  price  bids  fair  soon  to  oe  prohibitive. 

The  production  of  artificial  abrasives  in  this  countrv  is  under  the  protection  of 
patents  owned  by  two  manu&cturers  who  are  thus  enabled  to  monopolize  the  output 
for  their  sole  benefit,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  these  artificial  abrasives  into  grind- 
ing wheels,  stones^  etc.,  are  concerned.  One  of  the  manufocturers  is  selling  one  of 
its  artificial  abrasives  in  the  grain  form  to  competing  manu&cturers,  but  m  such 
limited  quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  do  not  permit  of  competition  on  a 
level  looting.  There  are,  in  consequence,  more  than  20  manufiu:turer8  of  grind- 
ing wheels  in  this  country  who  are  dependent  chiefly  for  their  supply  of  high-grade 
abiaatves  on  importations  from  abroaa,  either  Canaoa  corundum,  wnich,  as  before 
stated,  is  becoming  scarce,  or  on  artificial  abrasives.  These  20  or  more  manufactureis, 
who  are  unable  to  produce  their  own  artificial  abrasives  by  reason  of  patented  pro- 
coawB  and  formubs,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  selling  their  manu^tured  proauct 
in  the  shape  of  grinding  wheels  and  stones  in  foreign  markets  in  direct  competition 
with  artificial  abrasives  produced  abroad  and  upon  which  the  foreign  manumcturer 
bears  no  tariff  burden.  This  necessarily  handicaps  the  American  independent  manu- 
fKtuier  without  any  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  producer. 

If  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  revenue,  your  committee  deem  it  inadvisable  to 
entirely  remove  the  duty  from  artificial  abrasives,  we  wish  to  uige  with  greatest 
emphasis  that  at  least  you  place  artificial  abrasives  in  the  lump  or  block  form  (to  wit, 
the  crudest  state)  on  the  free  list,  thereby  encouraging  the  larger  importation  of  these 
crude  abnuives  and  permitting  all  of  the  manufactunng  and  refining  processes  to  be 
conducted  in  this  country  without  handicap^  and  that  you  place  a  duty  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent  on  artificial  aorasives  in  the  semicrude  or  ^in  fomr.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction, however,  that  the  American  industry  in  finished  products  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  putting  artificial  abrasives  in  both  crude  and  semicrude  or  grain  forms, 
as  above  described,  on  the  free  list.  Otherwise  the  large  majority  of  manufocturers 
of  these  products  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  and  can  not  be  on  an  equal  compet- 
itive baas  widi  those  manufacturers  who  have  monopoly  under  patent  protection, 
nor  with  European  competitiorB  in  foreign  markets. 
Very  respectfully, 

COBTLAKD  CORUNDUH  WhBXL  CO., 

E.  Bbrtbaic  Ptcv,  Pretident, 

BBIBF  OF  ABBASIVB  MATEBIAL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philai>eij>hia,  Fa.,  January  SI,  1913. 
OscAs  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waye  arid  Means  j 

House  of  Representatives f  Washinfftonf  D.  C. 

Sir:  Under  information  that  your  committee  is  this  week  considering  Schedule  N, 
Bundries,  of  the  customs  tariff,  act  August  5,  1909,  we  desire  to  submit  a  request  that 
artificial  abrasives  (either  the  crude  or  the  pulverized  and  graded  forms)  be  placed 
on  the  free  list.  At  present  artificial  abrasives  appear  in  the  traiff  act  as  follows: 
"Crude  artificial  abrasives,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem"  (par.  432).  This  product, 
as  you  know,  is  being  imix>rted  into  America  in  lump  or  block  form,  and  In  the  crushed 
or  Kndn  form,  and  are  termed  crude  artificial  abrasives,  as,  wnether  imported  in 
eit&er  form  mentioned,  it  must  necessarily  pass  through  more  or  less  elaborate  manu- 
fictnring  processes  before  these  abrasives  can  be  used  as  a  finished  product— grinding 
wheels,  sharp^iung  stones,  or  other  form  of  use. 
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o  mBitter  what  tariff  protection  mig^t  be  pro- 
.     .  ,  uld  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  in  quan- 

tities of  commercial  importance.  Corundum  ia  being  imported  from  Canada  free  of 
dutv  in  any  form,  and  while  this  ia  entirely  as  it  nhould  ve,  the  commercial  supply 
of  Canada  corundum  is  becomii^  scarce  and  the  price  bidding  fair  to  become  pro- 
prohibitive.  Artificial  abrasivea  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  natural  onee,  which 
are  known  as  emery  or  corundum,  li^e  score  or  more  of  American  manufactured 
who  are  unable  to  produce  their  own  artificial  abraaivea  by  reason  of  patented  pro- 
cenee  and  formula  are  selling  their  manufactured  product  largely  in  the  shape  of 
grinding  wheels  and  slanes  in  foreign  markets  in  direct  competition  with  artificial 
abrasives  produced  abroad  and  upon  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  bears  no  tariff 
burden.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  American  independent  manufacturer, 
without  any  compenaalory  benefit  to  American  producera.  The  production  of  arti- 
ficial abrasives  in  the  United  States,  as  you  may  be  aware,  ia  under  the  protection 
of  patents  owned  by  two  manufacturers  who  are  by  these  means  able  to  monopolise 
the  output  of  artificial  abrasivea  for  their  exclnsive  benefit,  at  least  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  abrasives  into  grinding  wheels  or  atones,  etc.  .  One  of  these  two  man- 
ufscturera  sells  artificial  abrasives  in  the  grain  form  to  competing  manuf  acturen,  but 
in  auch  limited  quantities  and  under  such  conditions  that  competition  is  not  equal. 
This  renders  in  consequence  a  substantial  number  of  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheela 
in  this  country  who  are  dependent  largely  for  their  aupply  of  hish-grade  aDradvea 
on  foreign  importations — eiuier  Canadian  corundum  or  artificial  abrasivee.  If,  how- 
ever, after  consideration  of  these  points,  your  committee  deema  that  it  can  not  entirely 
remove  the  duty  from  artificial  abrasivee  and  still  protect  revenue^  we  desire  strongly 
that  at  least  artificial  abrasives  in  the  lump  or  black  form  (their  crudest  stat«)De 
placed  on  the  free  list.  This  would  greatly  encourage  (he  larger  importationB  of 
these  crude  abrasives,  permitting  all  manufacturing  and  refining  proceseee  to  labor 
without  handicap,  and  we  also  uigethat  you  place  a  duty  not  exceeding  S  per  cent 
on  artificial  abrasives  in  the  semicrude  or  grain  form. 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  however,  that  the  American  industry  in  finished  products 
will  be  greatly  benefited  should  artificial  abrasives  in  both  crude  and  eemicnido 
forms,  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Until  this  can  be,  the  laige  majority  of  manufac-  . 
turers  of  tnese  products  in  our  country  can  not  be  on  an  equal  competitive  bafls 
with  those  whose  patent  protection  gives  them  an  American  monopoly,  or,  further, 
with  competing  Europeans  in  foreign  markets. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Tek  Aboabivr  Uatbbul  Co., 

Habi.u(  PAflB,  Preridml. 

BSIEFS  COVCEBHIHa  ABTIFICIAI  ABBASIVES. 

New  Yobk,  January  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  Dantxl  C.  Ropbb, 

Cltrk  of  Commititt  oa  Warn  and  Mean*, 

Souk  of  Eepretentaiivet,  WaMngton,  D.  C. 
Sm:  In  going  over  a  number  of  copies  of  letters  which  have  been  filed  with  your 
committee,  together  with  letter  signed  by  the  writer  and  sent  to  your  committee  on 
the  27th  inst.,  I  find  that  one  point  has  not  been  brought  to  your  attention,  viz,  that 
this  paiagiaph  was  placed  on  tne  free  list  in  1909  during  the  revision  of  the  last  taiilf, 
without  any  opposition  except  from  the  Carborundum  Co.,  who  had  Senator  Root  pass 
an  amendment  which  was  effective,  and  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  imposed.  As  this 
company  now  manufactures  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  iSuice  and  unports  same  to 
this  countzy,  there  is  absolutely  no  opposition  in  this  country  to  placing  crude  arti- 
ficial abrasives  on  the  free  list. 
When  this  matter  comes  up  I  will  be  on  hand  and  will  give  your  committee  any 

'■■■'her  information  it  may  '~~ —  —  ' * ' *  *' —  ' ' — '  --■ ' 

address  while  in  Wash 
Youis,  very  truly, 
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CRUDE  ABnnCIAL  ABBASIYBS. 

WAfiHiNGTON,  January  SI,  191S, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Post,  WaMngion,  2>.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  The  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  are  the  third  largest 
manufactiirers  of  grindiiog  wheels  in  this  country,  also  the  Dayton  Grinding  Wheel  Uo. , 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Detroit  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  a  number  of  other 
smaller  concerns,  some  of  whom  have  already  written  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee requesting  the  above  paragraph  No.  432,  crude  artificial  abrasives,  be  placed 
on  the  free  list  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Canadian  corundmn  is  becoming  scarce. 

Second.  We  must  depend  upon  imported  crystals  to  replace  the  Canadian  conim- 
dom  we  have  been  using. 

Third.  Our  competitors  here  who  manufactiue  electrical  crystals  made  of  clay  only 
do  so  for  their  own  use. 

Fourth.  Even  with  the  crude  artificial  crystals  being  on  the  free  list  we  realize  their 
cost  to  us  is  still  more  than  their  cost  to  oiur  competitors  who  manufacture  tliese  crystals. 

Fifth.  All  mamifacturers  of  abrasives  for  wheels,  cloth,  paper,  and  grains  should  be 
benefited  by  the  free  entrv  of  crude  electrical  abrasives. 

Sixth.  Artificial  crystalB  during  the  last  revision  in  1909  were  placed  on  the  free 
list  at  the  same  time  with  corundum.  One  of  the  lai]ge  manufacturers  of  these  crystals 
had  Senator  Root  make  an  amendment,  the  result  being  10  per  cent  duty  was  allowed. 
This  interest  now,  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  are  favorable  toward  having  the  crude 
artificial  crystals  on  the  free  list,  as  they  have  since  equipped  a  factory  in  France  and 
are  to-day  miporting  crude  artificial  crystals. 

There  are  24  manufacturers  of  grin«ing  wheels  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
evidence  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  are  no  opposing  factors  to  placing  this 
schedule  on  the  free  list. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Adaiotb  Abrasive  Co., 

M.  A.  Skider,  President, 


22  ExcHANOB  Place, 
New  York,  January  f7, 191S. 
The  CoMiOTTEB  ON  Wats  anb  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  The  undersized  respectfully  urges  upon  your  committee  and  Congress  that 
a  provision  be  made  m  the  bst  of  the  new  tanff  for  the  free  entry  of  crude  artificial 
crystals  imported  into  this  country  for  the  use  of  grinding  wheel  and  sur&ice  abrasive 
manufactures. 

There  are  24  grinding-wheel  manu&cturers  in  this  country.  Of  this  niunber  two  of 
the  largest  manufacture  crude  artificial  crystals  for  their  own  use.  The  other  smaller 
companies  depend  upon  purchasing  their  material  in  the  open  market,  which  means 
that  even  by  placing  crude  artifidaTabrasives  on  the  free  list  the  cost  to  them  is  greater 
than  to  the  two  large  competitors  who  manufacture  their  own  crvstak. 

The  writer  does  not  beheve  there  will  be  any  opposition  in  placing  the  crystals  on 
the  free  list  from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers stating  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  placing  these  crystals  on  the  free  list. 
The  other  1&I8»  companv  who  manufactures  its  own  crystals  has  factories  both  in 
America  and  France,  and  is  now  receiving  crude  artificial  crystals  from  dieir  French 
factory.  Therefore  there  should  be  no  opposition  to  the  question  of  changing  para- 
graph 432  and  placing  crude  artificial  abrasives  on  the  free  hst. 

inhe  writer  will  be  pleased  to  submit  letters  of  ajpproval  received  from  the  different 
manu&cturers,  and  to  answer  any  further  inquiries  relative  to  this  subject. 
YouzB,  very  truly, 

Adamitb  Abrasivb  Co., 
V  M.  A.  Snidbr,  President, 

January  22, 1913. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C, 

DxAR  Bib:  Understanding  that  you  are  a  member  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
ve  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  you  concerning  electrical  or  artificial  abrasives,' 
which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  on  nee  list  of  the  new  tariff  for  the  following  reasons: 

lint.  Oanadian  corundum  is  becoming  more  scarce  and  harder  to  secure  each  year. 

Second.  We  must  depend  upon  imported  artificial  abrasives  to  replace  the  Canadian 
eonmdum. 
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Third.  Our  competitorB  in  this  country  who  manufacture  electrical  or 
abracives  from  various  days,  etc. ,  only  do  so  for  their  own  use. 

Fourth.  Even  with  crude  electrical  abrasives  on  the  hee  list  the  cost  is  still  more 
than  their  cost  to  our  competitors  who  manufacture  their  own  artificial  abnsiyes. 

Fifth.  All  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels— cloth,  paper,  and  gndn— should  Ije 
benefited  by  free  entry  of  crude  electrical  abrasives. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  tJiat  if  one  or  two  American  abraave-wheel  oonoema 
can  produce  their  own  artificial  abrasives  why  can  not  all  other  American  eoncems  do 
likewise? 

In  making  answer  to  this  query  would  say  to  construct  a  plant  for  producing  arti- 
ficial abrasives  requires  a  lar^  mvestment  which  many  of  the  small  ooncems  are 
unable  to  undertake.  Acain  if  the  many  small  abrasive  wheel  manu&cturers  ahoald 
attempt  to  join  hands  ana  build  a  plant  they  are  up  against  the  veiled  threat  of  many 
patent  suits  being  brought  against  them  on  account  of  various  patents,  .etc. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  again  state  that  we  believe  crude  artificial  abrasives  ahoukl 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  small  abrasive-wheel  manufax*- 
tureri  of  this  country,  especially  when  the  only  artificial  abrasives  produced  in  this 
country  are  not  for  sale,  but  consumed  almost  exclusively  by  the  maikers  themaelves. 
Also  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  purchase  artificial  abrasives  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  required  quantities  restrictions  are  applied  as  to  make  the  arrangement  very 
objectionable. 

We  submit  all  of  the  above  for  due  consideration,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ths  Savbtt  Embbt  Whbxl  €k>.. 
By  A.  G.  Spskcir, 

•  Vice  Pruident  and  Otnenl  Mosnagtr, 

Dbtroit,  Mich.,  JcoMusry  gl,  J91S. 
The  CoMMnrsE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Repreeentativee,  Washington,  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  The  undenBigned  company  respectfully  uiges  upon  your  committee 
and  Congress  that  a  provision  be  made  in  the  free  list  of  the  new  tariff,  for  the  free 
entry  of  crude  electrical  crystalsL  imported  for  the  use  of  grinding  wheels  and  sur&u^e 
abrasive  manufacturers,  etc.    We  respectfully  request  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  One  of  the  principal  abrasives  in  use  by  the  different  wheel  makers  in  the 
United  States,  is  Canadian  corundum.  This  is  becoming  very  scarce^  and  it  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  some  other  abrasive  to  take  its  place. 

Second.  We  must  depend  upon  imported  cr^tiJs  of  artificial  corundum  to  replace 
the  Canadian  corundum  that  we  have  been  using. 

Third.  Two  of  our  largest  competitors  in  the  United  States,  who  manubctore  elec- 
trical crystals  made  from  clay^jlo  so  for  their  own  use  only,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  any 
of  the  other  wheel  makers.  This  will  practicallv  place  the  ^nding  wheel  situation 
in  their  hands  and  create  a  monopoly,  as  Turkish  emery  is  in  no  sense  a  competitor 
with  either  artificial  or  natural  corundum  for  a  great  many  kinds  of  work,  and  as  this 
is  the  only  abrasive  that  we  are  sure  of,  we  will  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  iinle« 
we  can  secure  an  electrical  abrasive  at  a  reasonaole  cost. 

Fourth.  Fven  with  the  crude  electrical  crystals  on  the  free  list,  the  cost  to  us  will 
be  more  than  the  cost  to  our  competitors  who  manufacture  their  own  crystals. 

Fifth.  All  manufacturers  of  abrasives  for  wheels,  cloth,  paper,  and  grain,  will  be 
benefited  by  the  free  entry  of  crude  electrical  abrasives. 

This  is  a  Rreat  industry,  and  is  entitled  to  this  concess^  because  the  only  concerns 
that  are  making  crystals  in  this  country,  are  making  them  for  ^eir  own  use,  and  they 
are  not  being  sold  on  the  open  market. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  thorough  and  careful  investigation,  we  remain, 
YoiUB,  very  truly, 

9  Detroit  Emebt  Wheel  Co. 

Embbt  and  Corundum  Wheels. 

Peninsular  Embbt  Whbel  Co., 

Detroit,  Midi,,  Janucary  26, 191S. 

The  COMMTTTEE  ON  WaTB  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbmbn:  We  are  among  the  lon^[-establi^ed  grinding^wheel  makers,  this  com- 
pany having  been  on  the  market  with  its  prcxlucts  about  25  years,  and  we  respectfully 
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repwMcnt  to  you  that  we,  like  numy  othera  in  our  line  of  busineai,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  a  future  supply  of  abrasive  materials. 

Recently  there  has  commenced  coming  foreign  offerings  of  artificial  abrasives,  prin- 
dpdly  cnide  electrical  crystals,  similar  to  so-called  "carborundum/'  and  for  Uie 
following  reasons  we  respectfuUy  ask  and  request-  you  to  see  tiiat  these  products  be 
pfau»d  upon  the  free  list  of  the  new  tariff: 

Pint.  Corundum  as  formerty  mined  in  the  United  States  and  for  recent  years  has 
been  supplied  from  Canada  is  now  pmctically  exhausted,  both  in  the  States  and 
Canada,  and  corundum  having  been  used  to  make  the  highest  grade  grinding  wheels, 
tome  oUier  high-grade  abrasive  must  be  found  to  take  its  place. 

Second.  The  two.laigest  grinding-wheel  and  abrasive-material  users,  the  two  con- 
cerns who  practically  monopolize  tne  trade  of  the  Ui^ted  States  to-day  in  so-called 
emery  and  grinding  wheels,  manufacture  solely  for  their  own  use  from  electrical 
ovstals  made  from  day.  Tneir  ability  to  make  this  material,  which  they  refuse  to 
sell  to  other  wheel  makers,  gives  them  a  complete  monopolv  to-day,  as  Turkish  and 
other  emeries  are  in  no  sense  equal  to  this  material  for  many  kinds  ot  work,  and  unless 
we  and  other  wheel  makers  can  get  some  of  these  foreign  electrical  abrasives  at  a 
reasonable  cost  the  monopoly  will  remain  where  it  is  to-day. 

Third.  If  this  product  comes  in  free  of  duty  the  cost  to  us  will  be  much  more  than 
the  cost  to  our  competitors  who  manufacture  their  own  crystals. 

Fourth.  All  manufactures  oi  abrasives  for  all  purposes,  not  only  for  wheels,  but 
for  cloth,  paper,  and  the  glass  trade,  will  be  benefited  correspondingly  by  the  free 
entry  c^  the  crude  electrical  abrasives — the  goods  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
under  present  conditions  without  the  investment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  money, 
and  we  feel  that  our  industry  is  a  useful  one,  growing  in  importance  and  volume, 
and  that  we  are  now  up  against  what  amounts  to  a  combine  because  of  the  exclu- 
dvenees  maintained  by  the  makers  of  the  goods  in  this  country. 

Tnurting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give  this  matter  very  thorough  investigation 
and  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  comply  with  our  request,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

PSNINSTTLAIt  EmBBT  WhSBL  Co., 

Per  B.  £.  Hamlin. 


Nbw  Yobk,  January  t8, 19JS. 
The  Wats  aiid  Mbans  CoMmmB, 

Haute  of  JUpruentativeiy  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlbmbn  :  We  wish  to  respectfully  advise  you  of  our  desire  to  have  placed  upon 
the  free  list  crude  artificial  abrasives.  We  are  now  the  importers  of  crude  artificial 
abrasives  in  large  quantities,  and  as  such,  sell  to  the  so-called  grinding  wheel  trade 
or  manu&cturers  of  abrasive  wheels  large  quantities  thereof. 

We  have,  as  customers  who  rely  ui)on  imported  abrasives  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  certain  large  wheel  manufacturers,  wno  themselves  manu&cture  their  own 
artificial  abrasives  in  this  country,  the  following:  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co^  Spring- 
field, Ohio:  Dayton  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Detroit  Emery  Wneel  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Waltham  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Vitrified  Wheel  Co., 
Westfield,  Mass.,  and  many  others. 

All  of  the  above  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  and  grindine  and  polishing 
mfttept^l  must  rely  upon  European  artificial  abrasives  to  coinpeto  with  such  concerns 
as  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  macara  P^lls,  and  the  Norton  Co.^  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
neither  of  which  companies  wiil  sell  to  tiieir  competitors  their  own  manufactured 
product,  excepting  one  abrasive,  manu&ctured  by  the  Carborundum  Co.,  which  is 
sold  by  them  to  t£e  grindins^wheel  trade  in  smaller  quantities  for  special  purposes. 

Heretofore  these  independent  grinding-wheel  companies  were  able  to  rely  consid- 
embly  upon  Canadian  corundum  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  more  and 
mote  relying  upon  artificial  imported  abrasives.  Due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
the  Canadian  corundum,  it  is  now  becoming  a  live  situation  to  be  met  by  the  so-called 
grinding-wheel  trade  in  this  country. 

We  believe  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  American  manufacturers  that  the  tariff 
on  crude  artificial  abrasives  be  removed,  but  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  remove  the 
tariff  on  graded  material. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Herman  Behr  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Kabl  S.  S.  Bbhr. 
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Datton,  Ohio,  January  fl,  191S. 

The  GoMHiTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Waskingtorif  D,  C. 

Gbntlbmen  :  As  manufactureis  of  abrasive  wheels,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
use  of  artificial  abrasives,  a  part  of  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 

Since  the  question  of  tariff  on  the  above  crude  materials  is  to  be  considered  by  you, 
we  b^  respectfully  to  request  that,  if  at  all  possible,  this  material  be  admitted  duty 
free. 

There  are  some  twenty-five  manu&tcturers  of  abrasive  wheels  in  this  country,  all 
representing  active  industry,  and  who  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  of  supply  for  any  of  the  artificial  abrasives  they  may  use.  so  that  it  seems  only 
fair  that  their  interests  in  this  connection  should  be  given  what  advantage  might  accrue 
from  placing  crude  abrasives  on  the  duty-free  list. 

We  trust  ^our  honorable  committee  may  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration, 
and  for  which  we  want  to  thank  you  in  aovance. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Datton  Grinding  Wheel  Co., 
F.  R.  Henry,  Manager. 

PASAGBAPH  488. 

Firecrackers  of  all  kinds,  eight  cents  per  pound;  bombs,  rockets,  Boman 
candles,  and  fireworks  of  all  descriptions,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
section,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  the  weight  on  all  the  foregoing  to  tndnde 
all  coverings,  wrappings,  and  packing  material. 

FEBEWORK8. 

STATEHEST  OF  EDWAED  H.  WAOITOIS,  OF  ITEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Mr.  Wagneb.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
chairman  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  the  duty  on  fire- 
works. I  have  askm  for  permission  to  be  heard  in  the  matter  of  the 
dutr^  on  fireworks,  and  I  want  particularly  to  speak  about  the  duty 
on  nreworks  imported  from  Europe,  which  duty  at  present  is  12  cents 
per  poimd  gross  weight.     This  item  is  covered  in  paragraph  433. 

My  justification  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  this  matter  I 
derive  from  the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  any  association  or 
combination  of  importers  in  this  line. 

The  previous  tariff  bills  do  not  make  any  provision  at  all  for  fire- 
works, as  formerly,  and  until  I  started  the  importation  there  were 
practically  no  fireworks  imported  other  than  Cninese  goods,  whichy 
if  not  exclusively,  then  maiiuy,  consisted  of  firecrackers  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made,  and  therefore  they  were  entered  as  articles  not 
enumerated,  bearing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  18 
years  since  I  start^  this  importation  I  have  at  all  times  been  the 
largest  importer  in  that  line. 

The  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  gross  weight  on  fireworks  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  increase  of  duty  from  400  per  cent  to  1,200  per  cent  of  the 
former  duty,  and  on  my  whole  line  of  fireworks  it  runs  from  about 
73  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  pronibitive. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  with  some  figures:  For  instance,  I 
formerly  imported  a  line  of  so-called  fireworks  sticks.  This  is  an 
article  which  the  European  railroads  shipped  as  play  matches,  and  can 
therefore  be  shipped  m  larger  cases.  In  Europe  it  is  not  permitted 
to  shi^  fireworks  m  large  cases.  The  case  can  not  be  heavier  than  76 
kilos,  which  is  about  165  pounds.    They  are  bound,  by  the  r^gula- 
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tions,  both  the  European  regulations  and  the  steamship  companies' 
r^ulations,  to  be  shipped  in  heavy  zino-lined  cases;  therefore,  the 
packing  is  comparatively  heavier  than  most  of  the  goods,  particularly 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  cases  must  be  so  small. 

These  sticks  [indicating]  come  from  Germany,  and  are  not  shipped 
there  as  fireworks.  The  railroads  take  them  as  matches.  It  is  more 
like  a  play  match.  They  could,  therefore,  be  sent  in  larger  cases. 
They  come  in  boxes,  and  two-gross  boxes,  with  a  gross  of  sticks  in  each 
box  of  the  so-cfJled  Bengal  sticks,  cost  net  m  Germany,  232.75 
marks,  equal  to  $55.86.  Iney  weigh  about  500  pounds  or  somewhat 
over,  and  the  dut]^  is  at  least  $60. 

The  cost  price  in  Germany  on  each  box  of  Bengal  sticks  is  19.4 
cents  and  the  duty  21  cents,  the  duty  being  considerably  over  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  makes  the  cost  price  40.4  cents,  to  which 
IS  to  be  added  8  cents  per  gross  for  transportation  and  other  expenses. 

This  article  is  sold  nere,  American  manufacture,  at  33  to  35  cents 

r  gross.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  duty  that  formerly  was  a 
ittle  less  than  4  cents  per  gross  is  now  21  cents,  a  raise  in  duty  of 
425  per  cent,  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  even  if  some  few  cents  more 
can  oe  had  per  gross  for  the  European  sticks,  as  they  are  somewhat 
better  in  quality  than  the  American  ^oods. 

I  was  just  able  to  import  this  article  with  the  old  duty  of  about  3} 
cents  per  gross,  and  the  revenue  the  country  has  lost  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  this  article  is  quite  considerable.  1  formerly 
imported  up  to  45,000  or  50,000  gross  colored  sticks  a  year,  and 
from  August  5,  1909,  I  have  not  imported  a  single  gross. 

Bengal  matches  come  in  cases  of  25  gross,  weighing  175  pounds. 
They  cost,  net,  $16.08  per  case  and  the  duty  is  $22.20.    The  duty 

5er  gross  is  85  cents,  equal  to  183  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  raise  in 
uty  over  the  old  tariff  of  667  per  cent. 

Permit  me  to  submit  a  couple  more  examples.  An  article  called 
special  grasshopper^  which  I  show  you  here  [indicating]  comes  75 
gross  in  a  case,  weighing  170  pounds,  with  a  duty  of  $20.40.  The 
cost  price  in  Germany  is  23  cents  per  otoss.  The  duty  is  27  cents 
per  gross,  equal  to  117^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  raise  in  duty  of  687 
per  cent  over  the  former  auty. 

I  name  all  these  small  articles,  of  which  I  used  to  import  a  lot, 
but  of  these  articles,  since  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  not  a 
single  gross  has  been  imported  by  me,  nor  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
by  anybody  in  the  United  States. 

No.  5  grasshopper  comes  18  gross  in  a  case,  weighing  170  pounds, 
or  a  little  more.  Their  price  is  2  marks  per  gross.  The  value  of  a 
case,  36  marks,  equal  to  $8.64,  carries  a  duty  of  $20.40,  equal  to  $1.13} 
duty  for  each  gross.  The  cost  price  in  Germany  is  43  cents.  This 
is  a  duty  of  250  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  raise  of  1,250  per  cent  over 
the  former  duty. 

As  a  last  example  I  will  call  attention  to  garden  assortment  No.  5. 
A  case  containing  10  pieces  of  fireworks  costs  40  marks,  equal  to  $9.60. 
The  duty  was  formerly  about  $1.92  for  such  a  case.  The  net  weight 
of  the  goods  is  40  pounds.  They  are  comparatively  large,  bulky 
goods,  and  the  packing  cases  weigh  72  pounds  each.  For  the  case 
alone  I  have  got  to  pay  $8.64  in  duty,  the  value  of  the  case  being 
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about  $1.25  in  Germany.  The  total  duty  for  the  assortment  is 
S13.44,  which  is  a  raise  in  duty  of  more  than  610  per  cent  of  the  old 
duty,  or  150  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

llie  fireworks  which  I  import  are  not  dangerous.  They  consist 
almost  exclusiyely  of  small  pieces  that  are  sold  from  1  penny  to  5 
cents  retail,  and  1  never  heard  of  an  accident  being  caused  by  them. 

I  have  handled  some  62  articles  of  different  sizes  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law.  After  a  very  close  calculation  as  to  the 
nimiber  of  articles  which  I  was  able  to  unport  under  the  tariff  act  of 
1909, 1  foimd  I  only  could  bring  in  11  articles  that  were  light  enough, 
in  weight,  and  the  weight  of  packing  could  be  decreased,  and  with  a 
lai^e  sacrifice  of  my  profit  ana  in  sales,  but  I  was  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue the  importation  of  51  articles,  which  were  the  bulk  of  my 
business. 

Fireworks  under  the  new  tariff  are  divided  into  two  parts — ^fire- 
crackers and  fireworks.  The  class  called  fireworks  come  exclusively 
or  mainly  from  Europe  and  are  packed  in  heavy  zinc^hned  cases. 
The  other  class,  firecrackers,  are  imported  exclusively  from  Asia,  from 
where  the  goods  are  shipped  in  very  light  packing,  oidy  being  wrapped 
in  matting,  where  the  weight  of  the  packmg  cuts  no  figure,  and  duty 
is  assessed  at  only  8  cents  per  pouna  gross  weight. 

That  means  that  fireworks  in  heavy  metal-lmed  cases  from  coun- 
tries  where  the  labor  is  paid  many  times  higher  than  in  Asia  pays  60 

1)er  cent  higher  duty  than  fireworks  imported  from  a  country  with 
ow  price  for  labor  and  where  of  the  weight  the  packing  is  insignifi- 
cant.   Is  that  just? 

In  1907  I  imported  fireworks  of  the  value  of  $45,012,  upon  which  I 
paid  a  duty  of  $9,000. 

In  1909  1  imported  fireworks  of  the  value  of  $50,628,  upon  which  I 
paid  a  duty  of  more  than  $10,000. 

In  1909,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  August  5, 1  imported  fireworks 
of  the  value  of  $26,484,  and  from  the  fatal  day^  August  5,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  my  importations  dropped  to  $578. 

In  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  I  imported  goods  of  the  value  of 
$3,973,  an  average  of  $1,324  a  year — somewhat  more  in  the  year  1912 
than  in  1910. 

You  will  see  by  these  records  that  the  average  of  my  importations 
are  now  about  2  per  cent  of  what  they  were.  The  98  per  cent  of  my 
business  was  lost,  and  the  Government  has  lost  a  revenue  from  me  of 
about  $40,000  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1909.^  While  this 
amount  of  duty  may  be  insignificant,  at  the  same  time  it  brin^  my 
case  before  you  in  me  most  forcible  manner,  showing  that  a  ridicu- 
lously high  rate  of  duty  of  12  cents  per  pouna,  gross  weight,  prac- 
tically prohibits  the  importation  of  fireworks  from  Europe. 

I  have  no  figures  to  submit  on  the  value  of  the  fireworks  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  but  the  consumption  of  fireworks  in  this 
countiy  is  enormous,  and  the  exorbitant  transportation  expenses  on 
European  fireworks  alone  would  be  more  than  sufficient  protection 
for  the  domestic  goods,  even  without  duty,  if  protection  is  needed. 

I  am  practically  doing  no  business  in  the  importation  of  fireworks 
at  the  present  time^  and  in  view  of  the  contemplated  revision  of  die 
tariff,  I  trust  you  wiU  place  the  duty  on  fireworks  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
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lorem.  so  as  to  permit  me  to  recover  at  least  some  of  the  business  I 
have  lost  through  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

The  articles  I  imported  were  mostly  all  small  fireworks  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  my  statements  are  based  on  my  records, 
and  your  statistical  records  will  confirm  the  statement  I  have  made, 
that  the  present  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  gross  weidbit  on  fireworks 
importea  from  European  countries  is  absolutely  prohibitiye. 

In  the  last  statistics,  for  1912, 1  see  there  were  imported  some  fire- 
works under  the  name  of  bombs,  which  are  no  fireworks  at  all — some 
$3,000  worth,  haying  an  average  tariff  rate  of  63  per  cent.  That  is 
not  correct,  but  it  is  in  a  way  correct,  for  the  63  per  cent  is  not  on 
fireworks,  oecause  there  must  have  been  taken  mto  consideration 
other  things  on  the  list. 

The  average  on  the  fireworks  I  import  is  73  per  cent,  which  is  so 
low  on  account  of  one,  only  one,  little  article  I  import,  on  which  the 
duty  was  comparativelv  small.  That  is  such  a  fittle  thing  as  this 
[indicating]  that  could  Be  packed  very  close  and  did  not  weigh  much. 
That  brought  my  duty  to  an  average  of  73  per  cent:  but  the  bulk  of 
my  business  I  have  not  been  able  to  import.  If  I  should  import  the 
average  of  the  goods  I  did  before,  with  the  average  per  cent  of  the 
law  now,  it  would  be  from  150  per  cent  to  250  per  cent,  and  would 
probably  be  in  average  at  least  about  175  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Kabbison.  There  is  an  enormous  manufacture  of  fireworks  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  importations  are  a  very  small  proportion  of 
what  is  used  here  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  importation  formerly  until 
I  started  it.  It  took  me  10  years  to  make  a  living  business  before  I 
could  make  a  livii^  business  oiit  of  it. 

[r.  Habbison.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  American 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  It  runs  into  the  millions. 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  runs  into  the  millions  t 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Millions;  yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  oelieve  if  we  should  decide  to  impose  an 
internal-revenue  tax  upon  domestic  manufacture  of  fireworks  we 
could  collect  a  good  de^  of  revenue  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  It  is  not  improbable.  I  would  not  answer  yes. 
That  would  not  be  fair.  I  would  not  like  to  do  that.  That  you 
can  do  on  everything.  If  you  want  to  impose  a  domestic  tax  you 
could  impose  it  on  almost  anything,  for  instance  on  bread. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Wagner,  you  have  stated  that  the  production 
of  these  goods  in  this  country  is  very  great  in  quantity  and  in  value. 
Do  you  consider  them  a  luxury  or  a  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Some  consider  it  a  luxury  and  others  a  necessity. 
If  you  will  ask  the  yoimg  American  who  uses  them,  they  will  tell 
you  thev  are  a  necessity.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  consider  it;  I  would, 
m  anotner  country,  consider  it  a  nuisance.  In  this  country  I  con- 
sider it  is  a  necessity,  because  there  is  a  patriotic  feeling  in  this 
country  that  I  have  not  seen  the  equal  of  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
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been  pretty  much  all  over  it.  It  was  this  patriotic  feeling  that, 
during  the  Spanish  War,  in  some  few  weeks  brought  200,000  boys 
to  the  colors.  Those  were  the  boys  who  brought  the  victory.  ^  They 
were  used  to  fireworks  and  the  dangers  of  shooting  and  all  kinds  of 
things  like  that.    Take  them  away  from  your  children,  away  from 

Soung  America  here,  and  the  coimtry  may  some  day  regret  thej 
ave  educated  lambs  instead  of  men.  That  is  a  necessity  that  is 
called  for.  In  other  countries  they  have  what  you  call  the  standing 
army  or  compulsory  military  service,  where  the  requirement  is  that 
everyone  has  to  be  a  soldier;  but  here  you  have  to  look  for  something 
else. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  notice  paragraph  433,  under  which  you  are  talk- 
ing, includes  bombs.  Those  are  necessary  in  very  many  instances, 
are  they  not  t    They  are  used  extensively  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  are  various  kinds  of  bombs,  and  some  are  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  As  to  that  particular  I  am  joking,  but  the  i>oint  is 
you  are  asking  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  so  you  can  once  more  import 
the  foreign-made  article  ? 

Mr.  Waoner.  If  it  is  possible  to  bring  that  business  up  again ;  if 
it  has  not  been  killed  for  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  just  what  you  are  asking  for  could  be  brought 
about,  and  that  is  a  lower  rate  of  duty  so  you  can  increase  your  im- 
portations, it  would  then  lessen  domestic  production  in  this  country 
and  transfer  it  abroad,  or  increase  the  use  of  that  unnecessary  article, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  mean  anything  of  im- 
portance, but  t^ere  is  an  old  saying,  ''Live  and  let  live."  If  a  country 
wants  to  export  goods,  it  will  also  have  to  allow  imports  that  other 
countries  can  import  nere.  I  have  seen  it  that  some  people  want 
European  goods  of  many  different  kinds,  and  will  pay  more  lor  them; 
and  if  you  go  on  the  other  side  you  will  find  some  people  can  not  find 
goods  gooa  enough  unless  they  are  American  goods,  and  they  will 
pav  more  for  them  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  bomb,  a  firecracker,  or  a  sky- 
rocket can  be  made  in  this  country  that  will  make  just  as  much 
noise  as  one  that  is  made  abroad — and  that  is  what  they  are  for,  to 
make  noise  1 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  had  any  importation  of  any  articles  that 
make  a  large,  loud  noise;  only  in  the  small,  innocent  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Even  with  the  small,  innocent  things  they  can 
raise  just  as  much  disturbance  and  create  just  as  much  nuisance  if 
made  here  as  if  made  abroad;  and  if  you  ^et  into  the  law  the  words 
you  are  expressing  here,  it  means  destruction  to  that  much  domestic 
mdustry  in  this  country  and  the  growth  of  that  much  abroad.  Is 
not  that  right? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  do  you  figure  out  that  sending  our  money 
abroad  and  employing  some  people  in  Europe  to  make  these  fire- 
crackers does  not  displace  some  American  laborer  making  fire- 
crackers t 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  not  firecrackers.  It  is  only  some  specialties 
that  can  be  made  better  in  Europe  than  here. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  it  is  a  specialty  that  is  not  made  here  but  that  is 
made  in  Europe  to  be  used  here,  your  tariff  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  that  particular  specialty  t 

Mr.  Waqneb.  It  can  not  be  bought  here  if  they  want  it,  because 
there  is  a  certain  limit  that  can  not  come  over.  When  the  tariff 
becomes  so  high  that  it  can  not  be  sold  for  one  cent  there  is  no  sale 
for  it.    I  can  not  raise  an  article  to  one  and  one-half  cents  or  two  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  never  saw  a  patriotic  boy  yet  that  would  not 
have  something  to  raise  Ned  with  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  You  never 
saw  a  patriotic  boy  that  would  let  a  cost  of  two  or  three  cents  prevent 
him  from  having  something  to  make  a  noise  with  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Waoner.  The  most  of  the  things  I  speak  of  are  colors  that  do 
not  make  a  noise. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years,  according  to  statistics,  there  were 
more  than  25,000  accidents  in  the  countiv  on  the  FourtR  of  July,  and 
not  one  has  been  laid  to  the  door  of  any  of  the  goods  which  I  import. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Since  your  importations  have  fallen  off,  though, 
those  articles  have  increased  in  value  to  the  American  consumer  or 
have  gone  down  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Waoneb.  They  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  price  for  inferior 
goods. 

Mr.  FoRBNEY.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  cut  any  figure  so  far  as  the 
American  consumer  is  concerned,  only  it  has  transferred  the  industry 
in  which  you  engage  from  abroad  to  tne  United  Stat^.  That  is  what 
the  law  has  done.  That  is  your  argument,  is  it  not?  You  do  not 
import  now,  but  you  did  then  ? 

Mr.  Waoneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  So  now  the  American  is  making  them  instead  of 
the  foreigner,  and  you  can  get  the  American-made  goods  if  you 
want  them  ? 

Mr.  Waoneb.  I  can  not  get  goods  equal  to  these.  It  can  not  pay 
to  buy  goods  second  hand. 

Mr.  l^BDNET.  I  never  knew  firecrackers  to  be  bought  second  hand 
yet. 

Mr.  Waoneb.  These  are  not  firecrackers. 

The  CHAnftHAN.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wagner.    You  may  be  excused. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  10, 191S. 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSf 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  Fennit  me  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  given  by  me  in  the  hearing 
OD  the  30th  of  January,  in  regard  to  paragraph  433,  to  add  some  information  which, 
after  what  Uter  transpired  in  this  matter,  has  become  necessary  to  add. 

In  the  same  meeting  (the  30th)  almost  directly  after  my  testimony  was  taken,  Mr. 
D.  Walter  BeU  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sparkler  Co.,  presented  some  evidence  in  regard  to 
electric  sparklers,  on  which  he  requested  a  reasonably  high  duty  in  order  to  protect 
lufl  export  business. 

This  request,  coming  just  after  I  addressed  the  committee  showing  that  a  great 
reduction  in  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  if  the  country  in  future  should  have  any 
revenue  at  all  from  fireworks,  makes  it  look  almost  like  the  whole  question  at  issue 
VM  high  or  low  duty  on  sparklers. 

Whether  the  duty  on  sparklers  is  high  or  low,  in  as  far  as  revenue  is  regarded,  is 
without  any  difference.  No  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  this  article,  as  Eurooe 
can  not  compete  with  the  United  States  with  this  article  in  this  country.  Formerly 
great  quantities  of  sparklers  were  imported  from  Europe,  but  as  soon  as  manufac- 
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uren  in  this  country  started  to  copy  this  article  (which,  is  of  European  oriain)  tke  im- 
lortation  discontinued — and  it  discontinued  long  before  tlie  Payne  bill  went  into 
^Sect  in  1909^  &nd  in  the  figures  I  have  given  over  my  importations  in  1907,  1908,  and 
909,  not  a  angle  groas  of  sparklers  is  included. 

SpuUera  are  sold  in  this  country  at  20  cents  the  gron.  I  have  bought  good  apaik- 
efs  even  at  IS  and  19  cents.  The  h^est  price  aaied  for  domeatic  sparuen  from  a 
obber  is  25  cents  a  gToaa. 

They  come  generally  in  boxes,  12  pieces  in  a  carton. 

One  gross  carton,  12  in  a  carton,  costs  from  (2.40  to  $3.  Three  dollars  is  the  highest 
trice  a  wholesale  fireworks  buaineas  pays,  and  the  most  are  sold  cheaper. 

The  cheapest  price  ever  quoted  me  for  sparklers  in  Europe  is  3.50  marks,  less  5  and 
!  per  cent  per  gross.  Cartons  of  13  sparklers  equal  to  93,  .03  to  .09,  or  in  case  lots  at  10 
^oas,  $30.S0,  whereas  a  case  American  sparkleis  ia  sold  to  the  jobber  at  about  $25  to 
130,  or  on  average  of  927  a  case. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  a  case  weighs  290  to  300  pounds.  (These  goods  can  be  shipped 
n  Germany  in  large  cases,  as  they  are  not  considered  explosives.) 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  European  spaiklers  can  not  be  sola  at  all  in  iJie  United 
itates,  even  ii  there  were  no  duty  on  them  at  all.  The  freight  on  fireworks  has  been 
uised  enormously.  No  steamer  will  cany  more  of  that  class  of  goods  from  Hamburg 
ir  Bremen,  and  at  present  the  cheapest  calculation  at  which  I  can  bring  any  fire- 
vorks  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  8  cents  per  pound.  gnisB  wei^t. 

There  is  thus  no  necessity  for  high  duty  on  such  ^oods,  to  protect  American  indus- 
ry.  nor  do  I  understand  Mr,  Bell's  meaning  in  stating  that  a  reasonably  high  duty  is 
lecenary  in  order  to  protect  American  export.  Whether  the  dut^  is  $10  uie  pound 
>n  these  firaworks  articles,  or  thev  are  on  the  free  list,  has  no  bearing  on  the  exports 
rom  the  United  States,  What  tne  meaning  is  I  can  not  understand,  as  I  find  iko 
neaning  in  a  request  for  high  import  duty  in  order  to  protect  the  export. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  state  that  there  was  a  movement  up  this  winter 
«  get  all  the  factories  that  manufacture  sparklers  to  raise  the  price  from20Io4Sccnla 
lie  |[roflB.  This  plan  failed;  also  another  plan  of  raising  the  price  somewhat  less.  I 
ras  informed  that  one  factory  would  not  take  part  in  this  action  unlMs  the  other 
parties  would  grant  this  factory  certain  privilq^. 

If  such  a  comer  should  be  successfully  worked  another  year  it  would,  of  course,  be 
>f  great  benefit  to  the  so-called  Fireworks  Trust,  if  under  disguise  of  protecting  Amer- 

can  labor  a  duty  of  300  pounds  at  12  cents  I ~'"   *'■" ---".---.   ■ 

ained.    The  trust  could  tnen  do  as  it  wanted 

it  be  cut  very  considerably. 
Respectfully ,  youn, 

EdW.  H.  WiONBB. 

TXSTIXONT  OF  D.  WALTER  BELL. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oommittee,  I  am  here  representing  the  American  Sparkler  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  are  manufacturers  of  what  are  known  as 
iparklers.  I  have  some  samples  here  on  the  table.  These  spaiUers 
u-e  made  in  various  sizes,  and  are  ordinarily  put  up  in  pasteboard 
twxes,  ^nerally  a  dozen  to  a  box.  That  is  No.  433,  under  fireworks 
Mid  articles  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for.  These  are  an 
ibeolutely  harmless  article,  I  might  say,  by  way  of  recommendation 
to  the  American  public  generally,  and  I  will  light  one  a  httle  later  on 
if  you  would  like.  This  is  the  ordinary  size  [exhibiting).  The  lai^r 
anes  are  known  as  torches.  The/  are  absolutely  luxuries.  They  are 
used  on  festive  occasions  of  all  lunds^the  Fourth  of  July.  Christmas, 
New  Year,  hoUday  celebrations,  parties,  balls,  and  iliummationa 
generally. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  they  pay  nowl 

iSi.  Bell.  Twelve  cents  a  pound. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  importations  coming  through,  the 
customhouse  1 

Air.  Beix.  I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that.  I  doubt  if  there  are. 
If  there  are,  there  are  very  few,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  can  not  say  as  to 
that,  because  I  am  simply  representing  the  company  and  am  down 
here  at  Lynchburg.  I  am  representing  it  as  a  sW)ckholder,  and 
rem^Qsenting  the  interests  of  the  sparkle  nere. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  like  to  know  very  much  the  amount  of 
the  importations  and  the  amount  of  the  American  production. 

Mr.  BfiLL.  Yes.  I  would  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  are 
abeolutelyno  combinations  in  this  country  between  the  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  a  fierce  warfare  and  competition  between 
such  manufacturers  as  there  are.  They  have  even  gone  to  the  length, 
some  of  them,  of  putting  our  goods  in  their  boxes  and  selling  them  as 
samples — those  who  make  an  inferior  article,  and  who  wish  to  get 
the  Dusiness  in  that  way.  I  would  say  the  third  reason  for  the 
retention  of  Uie  duty  is  that  the  business  is  absolutely  new.  We 
have  been  in  operation  four  years,  getting  in  shape.  It  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation.  I  would  say  that  in  that  time  we  have  lost  about 
$12,000.  We  do  not  go  to  any  great  expense  in  the  way  of  salaries 
and  so  forth;  aside  from  the  president  of  our  company,  who  is  paid 
$150  a  month,  and  the  stenographers,  we  have  but  one  salaried  man, 
who  receives  S20  a  week.  Apart  from  the  stenographers,  practically 
eveiTone  is  on  the  basis  of  piecework.  One  of  tne  good  features 
of  tne  business  is  that  it  affords  employment  for  young  women  at 
good  rates  of  pay,  a  good  deal  better  than  the  department  stores 
and  without  the  necessity  for  an  outlay  for  appearance  sake.  It  is  a 
very  good  business  from  that  standpomt. 

Now,  we  have  foreign  competition.  We  are  trying  to  build  up  an 
export  business.  I  would  say  that  we  could  not  get  an^p*  export 
business  at  all  if  it  were  purely  a  matter  of  competing  prices,  but 
with  American  ingenuity  we  have  been  able  to  devise  certain  exclu- 
sive features  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  copied  by  our  German 
friends,  who  are  our  chief  competitors.  In  the  first  place,  we  make 
a  sparkler  which  is  waterproof,  so  it  will  stand  in  any  kind  of  atmos- 
phere and  will  permit  its  transportation  across  the  Tropics.  The 
waterproof  sparkler  enables  us  to  reach  a  trade  which  is  at  a  long 
distance  and  over  sea,  such  as  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  China  and 
Japan,  but  we  can  not  reach  trade  near  Germany  or  in  Europe, 
because  their  prices  undersell  us.  We  have  lost  some  very  large 
foreign  orders ;  for  instance,  we  lost  one  Asiatic  order  of  about  $40,000. 
We  have  been  able  to  devise  a  Ughter  weight  sparkler,  which  gets  us 
into  such  countries  as  the  South  American  coimtries,  where  they  levy 
heavy  import  duties  on  weights.  We  make  a  sparkler  so  that  144 
dozen  will  not  weigh  more  tnan  100  dozen  of  the  German  make,  so 
we  have  been  able  to  get  into,  say,  Brazil,  by  virtue  of  the  lighter 
weight.  Those  things  nave  enabled  us  to  get  some  trade  there  and 
throughout  the  world,  but  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  Germans  on 
the  proposition  of  price  when  it  comes  to  that  feature  exclusively. 

Now,  another  pomt  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  that  we  pav 
heavy  duties  on  the  articles  that  we  use,  and  the  conditions  are  sucn 
that  a  reduction  of  imports  on  these  articles  will  not  help  us  mate- 
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rially,  if  at  all.  For  instance,  we  use  powdered  aluminum  of  the 
very  highest  grade,  which  pays  12  cents  a  pound  import  duty.  That 
IS  controlled  by  a  combmation  m  Gennany.  It  is  not  made  m  the 
United  States,  although  I  heard  just  recently  that  a  oonipany  in 
America  is  just  starting  out  to  make  an  aluminum  powder.  Whether 
they  will  succeed  or  not  is  a  question  to  be  determmed. 

l!low,  we  have  tried  all  other  makes  and  kinds,  and  can  not  use 
any  other.  Dextrine  is  also  made  in  Germany,  and  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  person.  Our  nitrate  pays  3  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  that  is  also  controlled  by  a  very  few  wealtny  indi- 
viduals. Now,  I  do  not  think  the  reduction  of  duty  on  anjr  of  these 
articles  would  help  us,  because  they  wiU  simply  raise  theiis  up  so 
much  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  gotten  together  and  ad- 
vanced prices  very  largely.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  heavy 
differences  in  freignts — ocean  freights — and  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials.  We  started  in  under  the  former  tariff  just  about  the  time 
of  the  present  existing  tariff,  and  if  we  had  known  as  much  as  we  do 
now.  we  never  would  have  started  in  undar  that  tariff,  because  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  succeed,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  succeed  under  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

My  position  in  the  matter  is  this,  that  I  would  like  to  see  reasonable 
duties  kept  upon  the  ingredients  which  we  use,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  give  the  people  here  a  chance  to  develop  these  goods.  We 
have  had  to  go  to  Germany  by  comprulsion.  I  believe  in  keeping  a 
reasonable  degree  of  duty  on  these  articles  to  encourage  the  American 
manufacturer,  so  we  can  buy  them  at  home.  That  is  what  we  want 
to  do. 

These  sparklers  are  dipped  on  wire,  which  is  copper  coated.  We 
have  been  able  to  buy  the  wire  and  our  steel  at  home  so  far,  and  I 
presume  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so.  Those  are  practically 
the  only  two  domestic  articles  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
sparklers ) 

Mr.  Dixon.  Light  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  Li^ht  the  small  size  for  you  t 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes;  light  one  of  the  sparklers. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  younger  generation  pretty  generally  know  what 
sparklers  are,  but  I  would  not  have  known  myself  what  they  were, 
except  for  the  fact  that  I  am  interested  in  their  manufacture. 

The  witness  thereupon  lighted  one  of  the  said  sparklers. 

Mr.  Bell.  At  night  they  make  a  very  pretty  display.  The  incan- 
descent particles  are  very  finely  divided  steel,  so  finely  divided  that 
they  chill  instantly  on  touching  the  flesh,  and  do  not  do  any  particular 
damage. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many  are  there  in  a  box  1 

Mr.  Bell.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  do  they  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  size  box  retails  for  3  cents  a  box.  I  want  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  to  the  wholesaler,  even  if  we 
had  to  force  down  our  prices,  would  not  materially  help  the  consumer, 
for  two  reasons :  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  on  account  of  the  trade 
custom.  The  trade  in  these  little  novelties  is  accustomed  to  get 
certain  prices — 3  cents  or  5  cents  or  10  cents  for  a  box  of  these  '^  * 
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or  siinilar  articles,  and  a  cent  is  too  large  a  unit  to  permit  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  by  so  much  as  1  cent.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  a  reduction  even  in  the  wholesale  price  would  hardly  reduce  them 
to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  many  sizes  do  you  make  of  them  1 

Mr.  Bell.  We  make  the  four  sizes  that  you  see  here,  and  we  make 
two  laiiger  sizes,  which  are  called  "  torches "  and  are  put  in  wooden 
sockets  and  carried  in  torchlight  parades.  The  lai^er  of  those  bum 
six  minutes  and  sell  for  10  cents  apiece,  and  the  next  smaller  size  bum 
approximately  half  that  time,  and  sell  for  5  cents  apiece.  These  are 
articles  which  are  not  made  by  the  Grermans  at  all.  They  are  used  in 
Hindu  ceremonies  in  India — religious  ceremonies.  I  would  like  to 
show  you  our  waterproof  sparklers.  They  are  all  covered,  you  see, 
bv  a  coating  of  aluminum.  You  can  dip  it  in  water  and  light  it 
afterwards. 

The  Chaibkan.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bell  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  unless  there  are  some  questions  to  answer.  Any 
that  I  can  not  answer,  I  will  try  to  get  the  information  on.  Shall  I 
leave  these  with  you  1 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  gentlemen 

PABAOKAPH  434. 

Fulminates,  fulminatiiig  powders,  and  like  articles  suitable  for  miners' 
use,  twenty  per  centum  ad  yalorem;  aU  other  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in 
this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad  yalorem. 

PABAOBAFH  485. 

Gunpowder,  and  aU  explosive  substances  used  for  mining,  blasting, 
artiUery,  or  sporting  purposes,  when  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pound, 
two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per  pound,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

PABAOSAPH  486. 

Matches,  friction  or  ludfer,  of  aU  descriptions,  per  gross  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  boxes,  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  matches  per 
box,  six  cents  per  gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing 
not  more  than  one  hundred  matches  each,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  one 
thousand  matches;  wax  and  fancy  matches  and  tapers,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

MATCHES. 
TBSTIXOITT  OF  WALDO  PECK  ADAMS,  OF  KEW  TOBK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
prepared  a  brief,  which  I  believe  has  been  distributed,  regarding 
ochedule  N,  on  matches.  I  wish  to  supplement  that  brief  with  the 
statement  that  I  am  about  to  make,  and  also  make  a  demonstration 
of  matches  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  that  aie  brought  out  in  the 

brief. 

Li  connection  with  and  supplementing  the  brief  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  subject  of  safe  matches 
for  the  American  people  is  one  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 

The  retail  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  country  for  matches 
approsmates  $50,000,000  yearly. 
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As  set  forth  in  brief,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
while  in  convention  in  Chicago  in  May  last,  are  reported  to  have  sone 
on  record  in  favor  of  legislation  to  curtail  the  enormous  losses  m>£a 
fire  caused  by  matches,  which  they  stated  amounted  to  $36,000,000 
a  year  in  the  United  States,  and  loll  more  people  each  year  than  all 
the  dynamite  manufactured  in  the  country. 

The  Esch-Hughes  regulations  insure  the  manufacture  and  iinpK>r- 
tation  of  matches  that  are  less  dangerous  as  a  fire  hazard,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  at  which  they  ignite  by  friction  oi 
otherwise  is  much  higher  than  that  required  for  white  phosphorus 
matches. 

The  yearly  destruction  of  property  by  fire  with  the  attendant  loss 
of  human  life  in  killed  and  injured  that  results  from  the  manufacture, 
warehousing,  storage,  transportation,  handling,  and  use  of  unsafe 
matches  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  loss  of  life  due  solely  to  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  in  match  manufacture  which  called  for  the 
Esch-Hughes  legislation. 

The  amendments  to  the  tariff  regulations  recommended  in  the  brief 
I  have  submitted  are  designed  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  danger- 
ous matches.  This  will  require  a  classification  of  matches  in  type 
and  kind. 

The  match  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  practically  domi- 
nated by  one  concern  for  the  last  40  years.  The  industry  is  a  glaring 
illustration  of  special  privilege  that  has  been  fostered  by  an  unjust 
and  discriminatmg  tariff. 

Fire  insurance  statistics,  together  with  the  information  brought  out 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  before  your  committee  on  white  phos- 

Ehorus  matches,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  common  type  of  American 
ousehold  matches,  such  as  have  been  on  the  market  during 
all  these  years,  has  been  a  dangerous  hazard,  both  from  poison  and 
fire. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  above  referred  to  and  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  matches  of  European  manufacture,  as  a  rule,  are 
superior  to  the  American-made  product.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
by  actual  comparisons. 

As  stated  on  the  fifteenth  page  of  the  brief  submitted,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ad  valorem  unit  costs  under  the  Payne  tariff  is  questioned, 
particularly  when  importations  have  been  made  in  boxes  containing 
over  100  matches  each.  One  American  manufacturer  is  placing 
matches  on  the  New  York  market  at  the  wholesale  price  at  less  than 
3  cents  a  thousand  matches.  These  matches  are  sold  to  the  retail 
trade  at  3}  cents  a  thousand  matches  and  to  the  consumer  at  5  cents. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  in  the  form  of 
Exhibit  A,  cuttings  from  New  York  City  newspapers  snowing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  American  manufacturers  of  matches  to  the 
restrictive  legislation  incorporated  in  the  new  match  law  of  New  York 
City  that  went  into  effect  January  1,  1913.  This  law  is  a  model  of 
excellence. 

There  is  also  submitted  a  copy  of  the  suggested  State  law  referred 
to  on  page  7  of  the  brief  submitted. 

There  is  also  submitted  samples  of  matches  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  manufacture  that  have  been  labeled  to  show  type  and  kind. 
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I  wiU  not  take  up  your  time  in  reading  more  than  one  or  two  items 
from  this  Exhibit  A^  which  are  clippings  from  the  New  York  papers 
with  reference  to  matches.  The  i&st  I  will  read  is  in  reference  to  a 
suit  of  the  Tariff  League  against  O.  C.  Barber  for  dues  (reading) : 

That  Ohio  Columbus  Barber,  oi^nizer  and  former  president  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Go.  owes  the  American  Ph)tective  Tariff  League  $1,840  in  back  dues  is  alleged  in  the 
compkunt  of  a  suit  filed  against  him  to  recover  that  amount  by  the  league's  attorney 
in  the  Supreme  Oourt  yesterday. 

The  papers  assert  that  since  Mr.  Barber  joined  the  league  in  1888,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  $100,  he  has  not  paid  a  single  assessment,  except  one  of  $2  in  1910.  That  was 
to  pay  for  a  souvenir  issued  by  the  league. 

Although  George  W.  Garr,  of  No.  29  Wall  Street,  has  been  trying  to  do  so  for  more 
than  two  years,  he  only  succeeded  in  serving  a  summons  on  Mr.  Barber  on  Tuesday. 
(New  York  World,  Oct.  31,  1912.) 

Here  is  an  article  cut  from  the  New  York  Globe,  undated: 

BOASTS  HB  CONTROLS  WORLD' S  MATCH  TRADE. 

0.  0.  Barber,  president  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  returned  from  Europe  to-day  on 
the  Mauretania.  He  said  he  doesn't  care  who  is  elected  President.  No  one  man  is 
capable  of  spoiling  the  business  of  the  United  States,  he  added. 

It  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  improvement  in  business  generally,"  said 
Mr.  Baiber. 

"  In  illustrating  how  his  companv  controls  the  world's  match  business,  Mr.  Barber 
palled  a  box  of  matches  from  his  pocket  and  o£Fered  them  to  those  who  stood  around  him. 

**  'They're  from  Sweden.'  he  said.  *If  you  don't  like  them  try  these.  They  are 
from  Germany,'  and  he  orew  a  second  box  from  his  pocket.  He  said  he  carried 
matches,  made  by  his  trust,  that  came  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  this  an  attack  on  Mr.  Barber  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  No:  this  is  just  ^  amuse  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Palmer.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  represent  myself.  I  am  in  the  fire  insurance  business 
in  New  Yoik. 

This  [indicating]  is  a  package  that  I  referred  to  as  selling  at  3  cents 
a  thousand  in  the  wholesale  trade.  It  is  marked  1,000  and  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  that  amount. 

Tliis  match  is  outlawed  under  the  new  ordinance  of  New  York  City 
which  went  into  effect  January  1,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  of 
white  phosphorus  and  the  splint  is  not  impregnated  with  a  compound 
and  subsequently  coated  with  paraffin,  so  as  to  insure  carbonization 
of  the  wood  and  prevent  the  afterglow,  which  is  the  fire-creating 
hazard  in  matches  that  I  would  like  to  have  prohibited  in  importa- 
tions. That  will  bum  [witness  having  lighted  and  then  blown  out 
the  match]  until  the  tip  drops  off.  when  the  match  is  extin^ished 
people  throw  it  away  and  thmk  the  match  is  out,  and  this  is  what 
causes  many  fires. 

This  match  [indicating]  is  made  in  Sweden,  ^"Ilie  Lancer.''  This 
is  one  of  the  best  matches  made,  with  a  poisonous  tip,  with  an  impreg- 
nated splint.  Under  the  Esch-Hughes  law  they  can  not  import  this 
match  after  January  1  of  this  year.  When  that  match  [witness  hav- 
ing lighted  same]  is  blown  out  it  is  out;  it  still  holds  the  ash. 

Mr.  Harbison.  By  the  way,  I  understand  the  Swedish  law  forbids 
the  manufacture  of  those  matches  for  use  in  Sweden,  but  permits  the 
manufacture  of  them  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

^Ir.  Adams.  There  are  a  few  factories  in  Sweden  and  Belgium  that 
make  imimpregnated  matches  for  export.    They  do  not  sell  any  in 
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Europe,  custom  and  law  combined  prohibiting  their  sale  or  use.  I 
have  the  match  refeired  to,  which  is  sold  on  the  East  Side  in  New 
York  in  large  quantities. 

I  have  here  a  sample  box  of  European  safety  matches  with  unim- 

Eregnated  si)lints.    The  importation  of  this  match  should  be  pro- 
ibited.    It  is  a  modem  match  in  every  other  respect,  and  it  would 
cost  about  1  cent  per  14,000  matches  to  impregnate  them. 

This  [indicating!  is  a  match  made  in  Russia  and  sold  in  England, 
the  tariff  being  too  high  upon  household  matches  to  permit  of  its 
importation  into  the  United  States.  It  is  free  from  white  phosphorus; 
it  IS  made  at  Goldingen,  Russia;  is  nonpoisonous:  ''To  prevent  fires 
use  only  Lanark  matches,  which  will  not  drop  the  ash.  These  are 
sold  in  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  matches  made  by  the 
Bryant  &  Majr  Co.,  a  corporation  in  which  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 
have  a  large  interest,  according  to  information  published  in  their 
annual  statement. 

This  match  [indicating]  is  a  sample  of  the  American  nonpoisonous 
household  matches  of  wmch  the  splints  have  not  been  impregnated, 
and  leave  a  dangerous  fire-creating  afterglow,  or  live  coal.  This 
will  be  the  common  type  of  American  matches  that  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  in  conformity  with  the  Esch-Hughes  legislation. 

Unimpregnated  matches  should  be  prohibited  by  law  through 
excessive  taxation.  This  match  is  nonpoisonous.  I  have  to  taKe 
their  word  for  it.    I  will  eat  certain  of  them. 

This  particular  match  is  made  with  a  large,  round  splint.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  match  of  this  description  caused  the  Equitable 
Building  fire  in  New  York.  A  man  entered  the  building  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lighted  a  match,  using  it  as  a  torch,  and  walked 
to  the  office  in  the  storeroom.  He  blew  out  the  match  and  threw 
it  in  the  waste  basket.  Eighteen  minutes  later  a  second  employee 
entered  and  found  the  wastebasket,  desk,  etc.,  were  in  flames,  it  bemg 
at  the  foot  of  the  elevator  shaft.  Reference  is  made  to  that  in  my 
brief. 

Here  is  a  sample  box  of  matches  (indicating]  of  the  common 
American  type,  poisonous,  and  unimpregnated — "Birdseye — the 
safety  strike-anywhere  match."  ^'Birdseye  double  dip.  Noiseless 
protected  tip.  Safety  head.  Prevents  fire  from  side  friction.  The 
safe  match.  A  strike-anywhere  safety  match."  I  am  reading  from 
the  box. 

The  danger  of  the  tip  of  the  match  is  that  it  ignites  very  easily. 
The  white  phosphorus  that  is  used  in  the  tip  is  very  explosive,  and 
in  factories  nas  to  be  kept  under  water.  When  it  is  put  mto  the  tip, 
a  little  glue  and  filler  bmds  it,  and  slightly  reduces  the  temperature 
at  which  it  will  imite.  It  is  possible  under  the  Esch-Hu^es  law 
to  seU  these  matches  in  the  United  States  foj  two  years,  but  they 
can  not  be  imported;  that  is,  matches  that  have  wnite  phosphorus, 
can  not  be  imported  into  this  country  after  January  1.  That  is  the 
common  type  that  was  outlawed. 

This  [inaicating]  is  a  sample  box  of  European  matches,  non- 
poisonous, with  imperfectly  impregnated  splints.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent match,  and  if  more  care  had  been  used  in  the  impremation  process, 
it  would  be  a  better  and  safer  match  than  the  so-callea  '^  safety  strike 
on  the  box  match."    Matches  of  this  description  are  nonpoisonous. 
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The  poisonous  match  has  approximately  a  fortieth  of  a  grain  of 
white  phosphorus  in  each  match.  It  is  said  a  twentieth  of  a  ^rain 
will  kin  a  child.  In  hearings  before  the  conunittee  on  the  Esch- 
Hughes  bill,  it  was  claimed  tnat  the  lives  of  thousands  of  infants  had 
been  destroyed  from  sucking  the  heads  of  poisonous  matches.  (The 
records  of  40  deaths  of  this  kind  were  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Meays 
Committee).  Bats  and  mice  gnaw  white-phosphorus  matches, 
causing  many  fires,  because  they  are  luminous  and  attract  their  atten- 
tion, and  are  sweet.  Phosphorus  is  the  principal  constituent  element 
of  rat  poison.  Notwithstanding,  matches  mada  with  white  phos- 
phorus as  an  ingredient  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  for  two 
years. 

The  matches  I  have  just  been  showing  you  of  European  make, 
are  nonpoisonous  and  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  [witness  placing 
the  heads  of  the  matches  in  his  mouth].  These  matches  will  strike 
either  wet  or  dry  [witness  lighting  the  matches].  The  tips  of  white- 
phosphorus  matches  will  dissolve  much  more  quickly  than  those  that 
are  nonpoisonous. 

This  Undicating]  is  a  similar  match  made  in  the  United  States  which 
made  possible  the  New  York  City  match  law,  and  the  Esch-^Hughes 
regulations,  as  being  something  more*  than  a  theory.  These  matches 
are  also  nonpoisonous.  The  salesmen  eat  them  m  making  demon- 
strations. [Witness  proceeds  to  place  matches  in  his  mouth  and  then 
to  strike  them.]    They  strike  anywhere. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perfectly  safe  for  children  to  play  with. 

Mr.  Adams.  Perfectly  safe  for  the  children,  oeing  UDnpoisonous  and 
do  not  ignite  too  readily.  When  the  match  is  extinguished  there  is 
complete  carbonization  of  the  carbon  that  was  ignited  and  under 
comoustion. 

I  will  leave  these  samples  with  the  committee. 

The  matches  that  are  used  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  the  poison- 
ous and  unlmpregnated  or  the  common  American  type  that  was  out- 
lawed by  the  Esch-Hughes  regulations.  I  found  some  in  the  com- 
mittee room.     It  is  the  same  match  I  exhibited  a  few  minutes  ago. 

My  contention  in  my  brief  is  that  the  wording  of  the  present  para- 
graph No.  436  is  ambiguous  and  deceptive.  It  permits  the  importa- 
tion of  matches  packed  in  boxes  containing  100  or  less,  at  the  rate 
of  6  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes,  which  would  mean  the  equivalent 
of  14,400  matches  for  6  cents.  The  household  type,  which  is  a  superior 
match  on  accoimt  of  the  abilitv  to  strike  anywhere,  and  which  the 
American  people  are  habituatedf  by  custom  to  use,  is  taxed  at  three- 
quarterd  of  a  cent  per  1,000  matcnes.  In  fact,  in  boxes  containing 
600,  or  five  times  as  much  as  a  small  box,  or  for  72,000  matches,  there 
would  be  a  duty  of  56  cents,  as  compared  to  the  equivalent  duty  of 
30  cents  on  the  small-sized  package.  The  small-sized  package  of 
safety  matches  is  a  luxury.  It  is  used  by  smokers,  in  cigar  stores, 
hotels,  and  caf^,  while  the  other  is  a  necessity  in  the  household,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  should  not  be  taxed  at  all. 

Mr.  BLA.KRI80N.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  tax  upon  the 
other  kind  of  match  is  reported  in  the  Treasury  book  to  be  only  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  but  as  practically  none  of  those  came  in,  I 
presume  it  is  prohibitive  as  to  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Adams.  You  are  speaking  of  the  small  match  ? 
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Mr.  Habbison.  I  do  not  mean  the  small  match  m  size;  I  mean  the 
common  match. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  household  match  t 

Mr.  Habrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  shows  an  ad  valorem  of  10.27  on  accoxmt  of  the 
^atement  being  made  that  the  average  value  is  7.3  cents  per  thousand. 
That  is  misleading.  You  will  notice  that  the  duty  collected  in  1912 
on  the  commcn  household  match  amounted  to  $440.22;  practically 
nil.  The  impjrtations  were  so  small — importations  of  a  case  at  a 
time  of  five  cases  at  a  time,  that  were  practically  bought  at  the  retail 
price,  may  account  for  that  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Based  upon  what  would  be  a  true  unit  of  value  at 
the  customhouse,  what  do  you  think  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  would 
really  be  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  manufactured  cost  would  compare  with  that 
shown  in  the  Dingley  law  of  1905,  of  3.9  cents  per  thousand  matches, 
with  an  ad  valorem  of  25.36. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Even  at  that  it  is  a  less  ad  valorem  than  that  from 
the  smaller  size  of  matches. 

Mr.  Adams.  Exactly;  but  the  matches  cost  much  more  to  manufac- 
ture, especiallv  with  the  restrictive  features  thrown  about  them  by 
the  Esch-Hugnes  regulations. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Could  we  select  any  rate  ad  valorem  which  would 
bring  us  in  any  revenue  upon  the  common  kind  of  household  matches  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  doubt  it.  The  duty  should  not  be  any  higher  per 
1,000  matches  than  on  the  other  matches. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  suggestion  is  to  make  them  practically  the 
same? 

Mr.  Adams.  My  suggestions  are  based  on  the  barbarous  way — ^and 
I  mean  to  make  no  pun  in  saying  that — ^in  which  the  match  business 
has  been  conducted  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  50  years.  I 
assume  that  the  statement  is  true,  although  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  than  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  as  a  dispatch  coming  from  Chicago,  that  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  in  a  convention  in  May  last,  are  reported  to 
have  gone  on  record  that  the  fire  loss  due  to  matches  amounts  to 
$36,000,000  a  year.  This  statement  has  been  widely  published, 
especially  by  *' trade*'  papers.  If  true,  the  total  losses  in  life  and 
property  directly  due  to  matches  for  the  last  40  or  50  years  has  been 
appalling.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  mathematics  to  arrive  at  the 
totals.  Assuming  that  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
is  100,000,000,  and  that  the  average  population  for  the  last  40  years 
was  40,000,000,  the  average  loss  for  the  fullperiod  would  be  40  per 
cent  of  $36,000,000,  or  $14,000,000  a  year.  This  is  what  we  have  had 
to  pay,  or  what  it  has  cost  the  country  at  large.  Fires  are  not  as 
common  or  recurrent  on  the  European  continent  as  here  and  the 
tremendous  losses  from  fire  in  this  country  caused  by  matches  have 
been  due  to  the  character  of  the  American-made  match  and  the  care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  unsafe  matches.  The  question  is,  Why  should 
we  continue  by  the  means  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  to  bar  out  the  impor- 
tation of  the  better  made  European  match,  by  giving  further  pro- 
tection to  the  American  industry,  which  has  produced  an  inferior 
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product  and  grossly  abused  the  ''special  privilege"  by  which  it  has 
oeen  fostered  during  all  these  years  ? 
Mr.  Harbison.  You  have  not  discussed  the  Swedish  safety  match 


at  all,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  Swedish  safety  match  [exhibiting 
box  of  matches]. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  not  discussed  the  character  of  match 
at  all. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  in  the  brief  which  is  prepared.  I  did  not 
read  mv  full  brief. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  jou  think  it  is  an  unsafe  match  from  the  fire- 
prevention  point* of  view? 

Mr.  Adams.  No:  under  the  conditions  I  have  suggested,  as  set 
forth  in  this  brief  nere: 

Matches  with  impregnated  wood  splints,  of  the  household  type,  known  as  "Strike 
anywhere  safety  matches,"  on  account  of  their  superiority  in  use,  should  be  made 
practically  exempt  from  duty.  The  importation  of  dangerous  matches  should  be 
prohibited. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  tariff  regulation  pertaining  to  the 
importation  of  matches  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  following  classification : 

Class  No.  1.  The  importation  of  matches  of  the  type  or  kind  commonly  known  as 
"fusees"  or  *'wind  matches"  or  of  matches  of  all  descriptions  made  with  wood  splints 
or  sticks  that  have  not  been  impregnated  with  a  chemical  compound  or  process  that 
wiU  insure  and  result  in  instantaneous  carbonization  of  the  match  when  under  com- 
bustion, and  prevent  an  afterglow  or  live  coal,  when  the  flame  of  the  match  has  been 
extinguished,  is  prohibited. 

That  would  bar  out  the  unsafe  match  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Would  that  bar  out  the  unsafe  safety  match  from 
Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  it  would  bar  out  all  matches,  even  if  made  in 
China,  Japan,  Sweden,  or.  anywhere  else,  that  are  not  impregnated. 

Class  No.  2.  Wax  and  fancy  matches  and  tapers,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Class  No.  3.  Matches  made  with  impregnated  wooa  splints  or  sticks  that  require 
ignition  on  an  especially  prepared  surface,  commonly  known  as  '' Strike  on  the  box 
safety  matches,'*  per  gross  of  144  boxes,  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each, 
6  cents  per  grosB.  When  imported  in  boxes  containing  over  100  matches  each,  four- 
tenth?  of  1  cent  per  1,000  matches. 

Class  No.  4.  Matches  made  with  impregnated  wood  splints  or  sticks  that  will  ignite 
by  friction  on  any  abrasive  surface,  and  commonly  known  as  '^Strike  anywhere 
matches,"  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  1,0G0  matches. 

Class  No.  5.  Matches  not  otherwise  provided  for,  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  when  the  hearings  of  the  Esch  bill  were  held  that 
Bome  official  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  was  before  the  committee, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he  told  the  committee  that  144  boxes  of 
matches  were  valued  at  21  cents. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  they  cost?     I  think  he  said  21  cents. 

Mr.  Adams.  Twenty-one  cents.  That  is  shown  right  in  the  ad 
valorem  costs. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  household  matches  you  have  there,  for  the  same 
quantity,  would  cost  about  6  cents  wholesale  price,  according  to  your 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Twenty-one  cents  for  14,400  matches. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes.    I  thought  he  said  1,400. 

Mr.  Adams.  If  you  divide  that  you  get  at  the  unit  cost  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  proposition  on  this  Swedish  safety  match  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  it  to  be  practically  the  same  as  now  with  the 
exception  that  you  bar  out  matches  that  are  not  impregnated. 

Mr.  Hill  Thirty-five  per  cent  t 

•Mr.  Adams.  Six  cents  a  gross,  the  same  as  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  not  be  far  from  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  it  is  shown  right  here,  27.59  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  want  it  the  same  even  if  it  comes  in  boxes  of 
1,000  or  more? 

Mr.  Adams.  Safety  matches  are  never  packed  in  large  boxes  because 
the  safety  matches  are  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  people  could  not 
carry  a  box  of  matches  around  like  that  [indicating  oox] :  they  could 
not  carry  a  box  like  that  with  matches  that  strike  on  the  box  or  a  pre- 
pared surface. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Under  this  class  3  you  have  ''matches  made  with 
impregnated  wood  splints,"  commonly  known  as  "Strike  on  the  box 
safety  matches,  per  gross  of  >44  boxes,  containing  not  more  than  100 
matcnes  each,  6  cents  per  gross." 

Mr.  Adams.  The  same  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  when  they  are  imported  in  boxes  containing 
over  100  matches  each — those  are  these  large  household  matches,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  They  might  to  to  105  or  125,  but  that  was  to  ^et  away 
from  the  possibility  of  making  boxes  of  this  size  [indicatmg  boxj. 
That  would  carry  125  matches.  But  making  it  there  at  the  same  rate, 
it  figures  out  practically  the  same. 

]£-.  Palmer.  Where  are  these  paper  matches  made  [exhibiting 
matches]  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  They  are  made  in  America  and  outlawed  in  New  York. 
Those  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds,  of  matches  that  you  pos- 
sibly could  use. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  makes  them  dangerous  f 

Mr.  Adams.  They  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  there  is  an  afterglow. 
You  do  not  follow  the  directions  and  keep  the  cover  down  when  you 
strike  the  match,  which  you  are  supposed  to  do  [demonstrating  by 
striking  match].  It  is  very  hard  to  extinguish  and  after  it  is  thrown 
away  may  cause  a  fire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  always  thought  that  was  one  of  its  exceptional 
qualities.     I  can  get  a  light  from  these  matches  most  any  time. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  outlawed  imder  the  match  law  of  New  York  City, 
although  that  law  is  not  being  very  rigidly  enforced  by  the  city  author- 
ities.   They  have  too  much  to  do. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Those  matches  that  you  call  ''wind"  matches  are 
hard  to  extinguish,  and  are  considered  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  have  incorporated  in  my  brief  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  New  York  City  match  law,  and  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  tariff  regulations: 

Sec.  258.  On  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January^  1913,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
peraon  to  manu&icture,  tninsport,  store,  or  sell  within  the  city  of  New  York  any  matches 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  white  phosphorus  enters  as  an  ingredient. 
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Sxo.  266.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  tafansport,  store,  or  sell  within  the 
city  of  New  York  any  matches  for  which  a  certificate  of  approval  ^all  not  have  been 
issued  by  the  fire  commissioner. 

Sbc.  272.  No  certificate  of  approval  shall  be  issued  for  any  match  of  the  type  or  kind 
commonly  known  as  "  fuzees' '  or  **';nnd  matches,  '*  or  for  a  match  Uie  stick  of  which  has 
not  been  treated  to  a  pi^scess  of  impregnation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  after- 
glow. 

Sbo.  273.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  store,  transport,  or  sell  within  the 
city  of  New  York,  any  matches  unless  the  box  or  container  in  which  they  are  packed 
bears  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  num- 
ber of  the  certificate  of  approval,  and  the  words  "Approved  Match,  No.  — ." 

Here  is  a  box  of  matches  that  contains  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  certificate.  This  is  certificate  No.  10,  and  is  made  by 
the  Salvation  Match  Co.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  «ny  other  matches 
that  comply  with  the  New  York  law.  There  are  several  manufac- 
turers that  are  doing  so,  but  very  reluctantly.  It  is  beheved  the 
opposition  to  the  law  was  based  upon  the  slight  difference  in  the 
expense  required  to  impregnate  the  matches. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions!     (After  a  pause.) 

Rb  Schedule  N — ^Matches. 

To  iht  Chavrman  and  Memhen  of  the  CommUUe  on  WayB  and  Meoens,  House  of  Beprt- 
ieiUaiives,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  "  white 
phosphorus  matches''  (H.  R.  2896)  that  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  Esch- Hughes 
leguIationB.  In  these  hearings  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that  the  importation  of 
matches  into  this  country  is  principally  confined  to  what  are  commercially  known  as 
"safety  strike-on-the-box"  matches,  which  are  uniformly  packed  in  boxes  containing 
less  than  100.  This  is  proven  by  a  record  of  the  imports.  The  manufacturers  con- 
tended they  could  not  compete  with  European  producers  on  this  type  of  match,  which 
represents  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  matches  in  this  country. 

Almost  without  exception,  European  manufacturers  are  equipped  with  machinery 
to  make  only  the  "safety  match/'  or  small-sized  {>ackage.  However,  the  reason  the 
imports  have  been  confined  to  this  type  of  match  is  due  to  the  unjust  discriminative 
duty  that  has  been  assessed  for  the  past  40  years  on  the  larger-sized  package,  in  which 
the  strike-on-the-box  **carry-in-y<tur-pocket"  so-called  ** safety"  matches  are  not 
packed. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings  that  European  matches  are,  as  a  rule,  of  superior 
quality. 

As  the  Each-Hughes  regulations  referred  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  this 
country  after  January  1,  1913,  of  any  match  in  wnich  white  phosphorus  enters  as  an 
ingredient,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  importation  of  matches  practically  permit 
of  only  ))riuging  into  this  country  matches  of  the  best  quality. 

The  duties  collected  on  matches  when  packed  in  individual  boxes  containing  over 
100  matches  are  now  almost  nil.  This  is  on  account  of  tho  fact  that  the  present  duty 
18  almost  double  that  assessed  on  matches  packed  in  small  boxes.  This  is  a  glaring 
inconsistency  and  should  be  corrected. 

If  the  duty  is  removed  entirelv  on  matches  of  the  tyi>e  known  as  the  "impregnated 
■trike-anywhere  match,  **  it  would  not  work  any  hardship  to  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  excepting  that  it  would  compel  them  to  make  matches  of  equal  quality  or 
suffer  some  loss  of  trade  through  the  introduction  of  a  foreign-made  match. 

The  duty  should  remain  tine  same  on  matches  packed  in  boxes  containing  100 
matches  or  less  of  impregnated  "safety"  strike-on-the-box  matches,  and  when  not 
"impregnated"  the  importation  should  be  prohibited.  Matches  with  splints  that  are 
not  impregnated  with  a  chemical  compound  that  will  insure  carbonization  of  the  splint 
or  BticK  of  the  match  under  combustion  are  dangerous  to  use  on  account  of  the  fire- 
creating  afterglow  or  live  coal  that  remains  after  the  flame  of  the  match  has  been 
extinguished. 

Duties  on  imported  matches  should  be  based  on  a  proper  classification  of  type  and 
kind,  rather  than  on  the  present  ambiguous  and  deceptive  wording  of  section  No.  436. 
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REASONS  WHY  HOUSEHOLD  STRIKE -ANTWHERE  SAFETY  MATCHES  SHOULD  BE  EXRITFT 
FROM   DUTY  AND  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  DANGEROUS  MATCHES  FROHIBrrED. 

1.  Household  strike-anywhere  safe  by  matches  are  distinguished  from  the  imported 
matches,  packed  in  small  ooxes,  in  that  they  do  not  have  to  l>e  ignited  on  an  eepeciallv 

Prepared  surface.  The  strike-anvwhere  match  is  used  univeraally  in  the  household, 
hey  are  a  necessity  as  compared,  with  the  small  type  under  the  present  tariff  regula- 
tion: that  is,  boxes  containing  100  matches  or  less,  as  now  imported,  which  are  prin- 
cipally used  by  smokers  and  are  to  be  foimd  in  caf^s,  hotels,  cigar  stores,  etc.,  of  the 
larger  cities  of  this  country,  and  are  therefore  comparatively  speaking,  luxuries. 

2.  The  household  match  is  imilormly  made  of  larger  and  stronger  splints,  and  is  a 
better,  safer  match,  when  properly  made,  than  the  so-called  "safety  matches*'  now 
imported.  The  household  match  costs  much  more  to  manufacture,  per  1,000  matches, 
than  the  imported  "safety  matches."  This  is  shown  in  the  record  of  ad  valoreui 
values  per  1,000  matches  imported  since  1896,  as  compared  with  the  importation 
record  of  ** safety  matches.** 

3.  The  Esch-Hughes  regulations  {)rohibit  the  importation  of  white  phosphorous 
matches  after  January  1,  1913.  This  insures  the  importation  of  matches  safer  for  use 
in  the  household  or  elsewhere,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  poison  and  fire  hazard. 
Imported  matches  under  these  conditions  anticipate  the  requirements  as  to  the  sale 
of  unsafe  matches  in  this  country,  by  two  years,  under  the  Esch-Hughes  law. 

4.  It  is  almost  the  universal  custom  for  European  manufacturers,  excepting  some 
of  those  located  in  Belgium,  to  impregnate  the  wckkI  splints  of  matches  with  a  chemical 
compound  that  prevents  the  dangerous  Hre-creating  afterglow,  or  live  coal,  after  the 
flame  of  the  match  has  been  extinguished.  Many  disastrous  fires  and  loss  of  human 
life  are  caused  by  this  dangerous  feature. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  statement  published  in  the  New  York  World, 
November  10,  1912: 

"great  FIRE  LOSSES  CAUSED  BY  USE  OF  UNSAFE  MATCHES. 

"The  fire  that  destroyed  the  Equitable  Building  in  this  city  on  January  9,  1912, 
was  caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  match.  This  conclusion  was  reached  after  a  month's 
study  of  the  disaster  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  survey  of  the 
board  of  fire  underwriters.    In  his  report  to  the  fire  underwriters  he  said: 

"  'The  timekeeper  of  the  Caf6  Savarin  arrived  at  the  building  about  5  a.  m.  the  day 
of  the  fire  and  went  immediately  to  his  office,  a  small  frame  inclosure  in  the  receiving 
room,  located  in  the  basement  of  No.  12  Pine  Street. 

"  'He  lighted  the  gas  in  his  office  and  threw  away  the  match.  At  about  5.18  a.  m. 
another  employee  discovered  the  fire  in  the  timekeeper's  office.  The  waste-paper 
basket,  chaur,  and  desk  were  burning  briskly.* 

"That  was  the  start  of  a  fire  that  caused  over  $5,000,000  in  property  loss,  including 
the  building  itself,  and  that  brought  the  financial  operations  of  New  York  City  and 
practically  the  whole  country  to  a  standstill  for  several  days,  closing  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  imperiling  $10,000,000,000  in  securities  and  other  valuables  in  safes  and 
deposit  vaults. 

"The  Asch  Building  fire  in  this  city,  where  147  Triangle  shirtwaist  operatives 
were  killed,  was  caused  by  a  lighted  match  dropped  into  waste  materials. 

"The  match  men  are  now  said  to  be  secretly  plotting  to  get  the  board  of  aldermen  to 
shove  aside  theproposed  ordinance  to  abolish  white  sulphur  tipped  and  nonimpregnated 
matches,  which  ignite  too  easily,  are  poisonous,  and  which  glow  after  they  are  blown 
out.'* 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  editorial,  published  December  18,1912,  in 
Fire  and  Water  Engineering,  the  leading  trade  journal  in  its  line,  representing  the 
waterworks  associations,  fire  en^neers*  associations,  Lea^ie  of  American  Municipal- 
ities, and  International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians: 

"The  NationfiJ  Fire  ftotection  Association,  while  in  convention  in  Chicago  in  May 
last,  are  reported  to  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  legislation  to  curtail  the  enormous 
losses  from  fire  caused  by  matches,  which  they  stated  amounted  to  $36,000,000  a  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  kill  more  people  each  year  than  all  the  dynamite  manufac- 
tured in  the  country.  It  is  reported  that  the  losses  stated  cover  omy  the  equities  in 
properties  represented  by  fire  insurance.  This  is  also  true  of  the  statistics  showing 
that  $300,000,000  yearly  is  the  premium  loss  by  fire  in  this  country.  If  the  replace- 
ment value  of  propertv  destroyed  and  of  iminsured  property  not  reckoned  are  ti^en 
into  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  annual  loss  will  exceed  $500^000,000. 
Moreover,  if  the  published  statement  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association  aa 
regards  fire  losses  due  to  matches  is  correct,  the  percentage  of  such  losses  amounts  to 
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mbove  one-eiehtli  of  the  total.  From  the  best  infonnation  obtainable  it  is  estimated 
that  the  totsi  consumption  of  matches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  amounts  to 
about  35  carloads  daUy,  averaging  600  cases  each  of  1-gross  packages,  retailinfi^  at  the 
unit  value  of  5  cents  per  package,  or  the  equivalent,  which  totals  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer approximately  $50,000,0(K)  a  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  dollar's  worth 
of  matoies  sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  is  destroyed.  This  is  unquestionably  so 
when  there  is  included  in  the  monetarv  loss  the  loss  of  life  from  killed  and  injured, 
together  with  the  economic  waste  due  from  interruption  to  business.  In  addition  to 
the  direct  losses,  it  has  been  estimated  and  set  forth  heretofore  in  these  columns  that 
the  annual  cost  in  this  country  of  fire  departments  and  fire  prevention  work  amounts 
to  the  enormous  total  of  $600,000,000,  provided  the  costs  mvolved  in  water  supply 
as  used  by  fire  departments  is  taken  into  reckoning.  The  fire  hazard  involved  in  the 
use  of  matches  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  general  and 
uniform  legislation  that  would  make  it  compulsory  on  tne  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  impregimte  the  splints  or  sticks  of  matches  with  a  chemical  compound  and  subse- 
quently paraffin-coat  the  splints,  so  as  to  injure  complete  carbonization  of  the  wood 
when  under  combustion  and  absolutely  prevent  any  afterglow  or  live-coal  hazard 
when  the  flame  of  the  match  has  been  extinguished.  As  all  of  the  insurance  authori- 
ties, and  particularly  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  are  well  informed  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  hazard  in  the  use  of  unsafe  matches,  how  can  such  om,n- 
izations  be  justified  in  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  people  a  l^te 
match  law  which,  as  drawn  and  proposed  by  them,  is  utterly  meaningless  as  a  fire- 
prevention  law  and  indefensible  as  bein^  in  the  interest  of  match  manufacturers  who 
are  unwilling  to  take  any  step  toward  improvements  so  sa  to  conform  to  the  spirit 
and  trend  of  the  time  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  compulsory  legislation?  The 
reason  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make 
a  safe  match,  particularly  ajs  to  the  removal  of  Are  hazard,  is  due  to  the  slight  additional 
expense  that  would  be  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  safe  matches,  such  as  aro 
almost  universally  made  throughout  Europe,  plus  the  expense  in  making  such  chants 
in  machinery  equipment  as  would  be  involved.  Tha  total  expense  of  changing  exist- 
ing methods  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  so  as  to  enable  all  manufacturers 
to  make  matches  as  good  as  those  that  are  made  abroad,  and  which  will  have  all  the 
elements  of  safety  incorporated  in  them,  would  not  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  sum 
represented  in  losses  directly  due  to  the  use  of  unsafe  matches,  and  if  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  to  undergo  this  added  expense,  the  tariff 
should  be  taken  off  of  matches  entirely  and  an  internal  tax  equivalent  to  the  tariff 
duties  be  made  upon  all  matches  of  domestic  or  forei^  manufacture." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  commumcation,  published  December  18 
in  the  said  Fire  and  Water  Engineering  Journal,  having  reference  to  the  absurd  pro- 
posed "State  match  law,"  indicating  that  with  the  lazger  commercial  interests  ''Kiss- 
ing goes  by  favor"  as  much  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Medes  and  Persians: 


"the  new  state  match  law. 


"The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
have  suggested  a  new  law  which  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  which  is  a  epecification 
of  the  matches  made,  packed,  and  sold  by  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  This  pamphlet 
is  a  most  remarkable  oocument,  and  shows  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  trade  how 
these  great  insurance  ori^anizationshave  lent  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  Match  Trust, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  they  are  willing  to  go,  inespective  of  public  safety  and 
general  {;ood,  to  bolster  up  the  trade  of  the  trust.  The  aosiudity  of  the  law  from  any 
standpoint  will  be  recognized  at  once  when  it  is  seen  that  this  law,  before  it  could  be 
passed  and  put  into  effect,  would  be  in  absolute  conflict  witii  the  Federal  law  known 
as  the  Esch-Hu^hes  law,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  At  the  numer- 
ous hearings  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Hu^hes  bill,  and  at  the  many  hearings 
before  the  explosives  commission  and  fire-prevention  bureau  of  New  York  City,  it  was 
conclusively  proved  tlukt  the  match,  such  as  specified  in  the  proposed  new  match  law 
of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  is  a 
most  dan^rous  proposition.  First,  because  the  deadly  white  phosphorus  used  as  the 
ignition  tip  is  tne  cause  of  hundreds  of  deaths  by  accidental  poisoning.  Second, 
1^6iuse  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  match  factories,  kill  and  maim  a  great  many 
innocent  employees,  and  third,  because  the  white  phosphorus  tip  is  a  most  dangerous 
fire  hazard .  The  new  law  is  in  no  sense  a  fire  protective  measure.  White  pho6phoru^< 
when  handled  in  the  factories  and  other  places  is  kept  under  water,  and  will  burst  into 
flame  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  moderate  temperature.  The  chemical  character- 
istics of  this  tip  are  not  changed  when  it  is  put  on  the  match,  but  the  phosphorus  in 
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combined  with  glue,  a  filler,  and  other  materials  which  render  it  slightly  leas  com- 
bustible; but  matches  tipped  with  white  phosphorus  will  burst  into  flames  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  ana  the  boxes  of  matches  when  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  shining 
through  a  window,  will  ignite  and  set  fire  to  surroimdrng  materials.  This  was  so 
clearly  proven  that  the  Federal  law  practically  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  such 
matches  after  the  1st  of  July,  1913,  by  putting  a  prohibitive  tax  on  them.  Yet.  not- 
withstanding this  fact^  which  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  tiiese  bodies  lend  themselves 
and  their  prestige  and  name  in  the  fire  prevention  business  to  a  law  which  permits  the 
manufacture  of  a  match  tabooed  by  every  other  civilized  country,  and  for  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  excuse.  The  sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  white  phosphorus  tip  is  not  poisonous,  it  ignites  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the 
matches  made  with  it  are  as  good  as  those  made  with  the  white  phosphorus.  It  costs  a 
few  cents  more  per  gross  to  manufacture  the  nonpoisonous  match,  but  it  does  not  cost 
the  consumer  any  more  because  these  matches  sell  at  the  same  price  as  others .  Numer- 
ous independent  manufacturers  are  marketing  this  nonpoisonous  match  in  laice  quan- 
tities, and  it  can  be  made  by  the  trust  or  anyone  in  the  business  as  readily  as  tne  other 
match.  Yet,  because  of  the  increased  profit,  the  trust  and  certain  other  manu- 
facturers have  opposed  legislation  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  this  safe  match,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  National  Fire  Protection  Association  have 
lent  themselves,  for  some  reason,  to  the  uses  of  these  manufacturers,  and  propose  the 
ridiculous  law  set  forth  in  their  pamphlet. 

''Furthermore,  at  the  hearings  in  New  York  City  and  other  places,  it  was  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  ordinary  match  is  a  most  deadly  fire  hazard,  not  solely  because  of 
the  use  of  white  jphoephorous,  but  because  the  stick  of  the  match  is  untreated  and  when 
the  flame  is  extinguished  a  live  coal  remains  for  quite  a  long  time  and  a  person  who 
has  blown  out  a  match  and  thinks  it  is  extinguished,  throws  it  among  combustible 
material  and  a  puff  of  air  causes  the  coal  of  the  match  stick  to  set  fire  to  such  material, 
and  a  conflagration  ensues.  This  was  generally  decided  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
Equitable  fire  and  other  big  fires.  There  is  not  a  match  manufacturer  on  America  but 
what  imderstands  thoroughly  how  to  impregnate  match  sticks,  by  simply  immersing 
them  in  an  acid  bath,  which  acts  on  the  stick  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  bums,  com- 
plete carbonization  ensues,  and  when  the  flame  is  extinguished  there  is  no  afterglow 
or  coal.  The  National  Bosird  of  Fire  Underwriters  understands  this  matter  fully  and 
clearly,  and  yet  in  the  proposed  law  it  ignores  it  completely.  Apparently,  the  board 
of  fire  underwriters,  which  is  supposed  to  be  looking  after  the  public  interests,  and  to 
be  interested  in  reducing  fires,  has  lent  itself  as  a  tool  to  the  trust  and  a  few  other  inde- 
pendent nianufacturers,  with  a  view  of  perpetuating^  the  use  of  the  outlaw  match,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Congress  has  already  prohibited  it.  There  is  urgent  need  of 
a  State  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches,  but  such  a  law,  to  be  in  the 
real  interest  of  the  public,  should  provide  that  no  matches  should  be  made,  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  or  otnerwise  disposea  of,  which  contain  white  phosphorus  as  an  ingre 
dient,  and  further,  that  no  such  sale  or  distribution  of  matches  should  be  permitted 
unless  the  match  sticks  are  chemically  treated  so  as  to  cause  complete  carbonization 
when  lighted,  and  so  as  to  prevent  any  afterglow  or  coal.  The  regulations  put  out  by 
the  board  for  packing  and  storing  are  proper  and  decent,  and  the  whole  proposed  law 
would  seem  reasonable  to  one  who  was  not  at  all  conversant  with  the  match  situation, 
but  to  anyone  who  understands  the  situation  as  above  noted,  such  a  proposed  law  is 
ridiculous  and  criminal  because  it  will  perpetuate  the  use  of  the  dangerous  match  and 
will  result  in  the  needless  destruction  of  millions  on  millions  of  property,  and  wiU 
also  bring  the  State  into  direct  conflict  with  the  national  law,  as  above  stated. 

"Warren  B.  Hutchinson, 

**Pretidmt  Salvation  Match  Co., 

"ISSBroadtvay,  New  York  City.** 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  new  match  law  of  New  York  City,  referred  to  on  page 
10,  white  phosphorus  match  hearing  (H.  R.  2896),  that  became  effective  January  1, 
1913,  of  which  sections  Nos.  258,  265,  272,  273,  and  274,  read  as  follows; 

'*Sec.  258.  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Januar^r,  1913,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture,  transport,  store,  or  sell  within  the  city  of  New  York,  any  matches 
in  the  manufacture  of  whicn  wnite  pnosphorus  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

"Sbc.  265.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport,  store,  or  sell  within  the 
city  of  New  York  any  matches  for  which  a  certificate  of  approval  shall  not  have  been 
issued  by  the  fire  commissioner. 

''Sbo.  272.  No  certificate  of  approval  shall  be  isenied  for  any  match  of  the  type  or 
kind  commonly  known  as  'fuzees  or  'wind  matches'  or  for  a  match  the  stick  of  which 
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has  not  been  treated  to  a  process  of  impiegnation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ao 
afterglow. 

"Sec.  273.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Derson  to  store,  transport,  or  sell  within  the 
city  of  New  York,  any  matches  unless  the  box  or  container  in  which  they  are  packed 
bean  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  num- 
ber of  lie  certificate  of  approval,  and  the  words  'Approved  Match,  No.  — .' 

''Sbc.  274.  A  person  wno  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.'' 

These  features  of  the  law  were  vigorously  opposed  bv  most  all  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  common  American  household  matches.  A  puolic  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
this  city  to  support  the  law  which  is  now  being  reluctantly  complied  with  by  most  of 
the  companies  supplying  the  New  York  City  trade,  notwithstanding  the  protes  s  of 
these  same  manufacturers  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  make  matches  to  comply 
with  the  law.  These  protests  made  at  public  hearings  before  the  municipal  explosives 
commission,  were  based  on  the  theoretical  objection  that  ''impregnation"  aestroys 
the  strei^gth  of  tiie  splint.  This  is  not  true  of  matches  made  in  Europe.  The  objec- 
tion to  "impregnation  "  is  in  reality  based  on  the  slight  additional  cost  of  manufacture, 
plus  tJie  expense  due  to  changes  in  machinery  equipment  that  will  permit  the  manu- 
ncture  of  safe  matches.  Matches  required  by  the  Esch-Hughes  law  will  not  ignite  as 
readily  as  phosphorus  matches,  and  therefore,  the  common  American-made  match 
will  break  easily  whether  "impregnated"  or  not,  unless  made  with  uniformly  as 
strongsplints as  the  European  matcn. 

5.  The  largest  match  manufacturing  company  in  this  coimtry,  or  in  the  world, 
having  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  trade,  has  paid  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  an 
enormous  capitalization  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  corporation  in  America, 
excepting  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad .  This  match  company,  and 
most  of  3ie  other  manufacturers  of  matches  in  this  country,  have  always  covertly 
antagonized  sJl  restrictive  legislation  i)ertaining  to  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
hancUing,  or  sale  of  matches. 

6.  The  manufacturing  cost  of  matches  made  and  used  annually  in  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  approximately  $15,000,000.  The  output  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
20,000  cases  a  aay,  containmg  one  gross  of  boxes  of  approximately  500  matches  each, 
that  retail  to  the  consumer  at  5  cents  a  box,  or  a  total  of  about  50,000,000  a  year^  to 
the  consumer.  The  jobbers'  cost  is  about  40  per  cent  of  this  total  retail  price. 
The  pernicious  method  pursued  by  the  leading  manufacturers  to  crush  out  competition 
in  inducing  retailers  to  purchase  a  certain  given  amount  of  matches  at  one  time  is  to 
give  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  free  goods.  This  practice  is  pursued  by  the  larger  com- 
panies to  strategeticaUy  attack  the  small  manufacturer  wherever  the  latter  may  be 
gaining  a  foothold.  Tlie  present  imjust  discriminative  duty  on  matches,  sucn  as 
midht  De  used  in  the  household^  is  less  than  the  value  of  free  goods  so  offered  to  the 
toae.  In  fact,  the  present  discriminative  duties  operate  in  favor  of  the  lar^st  match 
manufacturing  company  in  this  country,  which  owns  or  claims  to  have  an  mterest  in 
fiM^tories  located  in  Europe,  and  has  enabled  this  company,  bv  oppressive  trust 
methods  notorious  in  the  trade,  to  retain  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Benefits  from  free  goods  accrue  only  to  the 
middlemen,  whose  profits  trom  the  sale  of  matches  are  relatively  greater  than  from  any 
other  commodity  sold  by  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Matches  with  impregnated  wood  splints,  of  the  household  type  known  as  "strike- 
anywhere  safety  matches,"  on  account  of  their  superiority  and  use,  should  be  made 
practically  exempt  from  duty.  The  importation  of  dangerous  matches  should  be 
prohibited. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  tariff  regulations  pertaining  to  the  importation  of 
matches  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  following  classification: 

Class  1. — ^The  importation  of  matches  of  the  type  or  kind  commonly  known  as 
"fuzees"  or  "wind  matches/'  or  of  matches  of  iQl  descriptions  made  with  wood 
mlinti  or  sticks  that  have  not  been  impregnated  with  a  chemical  compound  or  process 
toat  will  insure  and  result  in  instantaneous  carbonization  of  the  match  when  imder 
combustion,  and  prevent  an  afterglow  or  live  coal,  when  the  flmne  of  the  match  has 
been  extinguishea,  is  prohibited. 

Clan  t. — Wax  and  fancy  matches  and  tapers,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Class  3. — Matches  made  with  "impregnated"  wood  splints  or  sticks  that  require 
ignition  on  an  especially  prepared  surface,  commonly  known  as  "strike-on-the-box 
safety  matches,"  per  gross  of  144  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each, 
6  cents  per  gross.  When  imported  in  boxes  containing  over  100  matches  each,  four- 
tenths  oil  cent  per  1,000  matches. 
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CUui  4. — ^Matches  nuule  with  ''impregnated"  wood  splints  or  sticks  that  will  ienito 
by  friction  on  any  abrasive  surface,  and  commonly   known  as   "strike-anywbere 
matches/'  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  1,000  matches. 
Class  5, — Matches  not  otherwise  provided  for,  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Waldo  Pbck  Adams, 
S4  Pine  Street,  New  York  (%. 
January,  1913. 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

8chbdulb  n,  matchb8. 
Importations  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each. 


Number  of  gross. 

V«hie 

Average  unit 

Duties 

Rate 


Ad  valorem per  cent. 

Prodtiction 

Exports 

CoDsomption 


1896 
(WiJson). 


$147,377 


929,475 

120 

20 


100,315 


1906 
(Dingley). 


671,597 

9171,325 

0.255 

963,727 

>8 

91.96 

95,646,741 

952,834 

95,765,232 


1910 
(Payne). 


1,460,828 
9350,031 
0.24 
980,750 
>6 
25.64 
911,353,138 
980,877 
911,622,292 


1911 
(Payne). 


2,860,534 

9637,721 

0.228 

9141,572 

«6 

26.38 


$77. 100 


1912 
(Payne). 


2,090,391 

$441,681 

0.21S 

9121,607 

*6 

27.59 


1  Per  cent. 


s  Cents  per  gross. 


Note.— It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  unit  cost  of  importation,  which  applies  to  1  SToss  of  boxes 
oontaininf  100  matches  or  less  each,  has  steadily  decreased.  Under  the  present  tann  it  is  possTble  to  import 
1  gross  of  144  boxes  of  matches  oontaininK  100  each,  or  14,400  matches,  for  6  cents.  The  present  ad  valorem 
unit  cost  of  90.218  appUes  on  the  oommeroial  box  of  ^*safety"  matches,  oontainins  60  each.  One  gross  of  these 
boxes  contains  8.640  matches,  which  at  the  unit  cost  of  1912  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2.4  cents  per  thousand 
matfdieSinotwitlistanding  the  increased  cost,  as  compared  with  household  matches,  of  packing  in  small 
boxes.  This  is  about  one-third  the  cost  per  thousand  matches  as  set  forth  in  Exhibit  No.  2  of  the  1912  ad 
valorem  cost.  This  difference  in  cost  is  partly  due  to  the  smaller  sise  of  the  splints  as  compared  with  hoase> 
hold  matches  and  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  chemicals  used  on  the  ignition  tins  of  the  matches.  U  is 
atoo  due  to  tlie  competition  of  the  European  manufMsturers  for  the  Ammcan  traaa. 

EzHiBrr  No.  2. 

BCHEDULB  N,  MATCHES. 

Importations  in  boxes  oorUaining  over  100  matches  each. 


Quantity,  in 


thousands. 


Average  unit 

Duties 

Rate  per  1,000 

Ad  valorem percent. 


1896 
(Wilson). 


1905 
(Dingley). 


667,413 

922,374 

0.039 

96,674 

0.01 

25.36 


1910 
(Payne). 


391,011 

917,360 

0.044 

93,411 

0.0076 

19.66 


1911 
(Payne). 


609,879 

937,632 

0.066 

94,274 

0.0075 

11.36 


1912 
(Payne). 


68,  OM 

94,286 

0.073 

9440.22 

0.0076 

10.27 


Note.— It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  unit  cost  per  1,000  matches  has  steadily  increased.  Thb  to  in 
a  larae  measure  due  to  elimination  of  competition  for  American  trade,  which  has  been  practlcsJly  shut  oat 
for  the  last  40  years  by  excessive  tariff.  The  prssent  tariff  is  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  1,000  matcfaea. 
The«duty  on  1  gross  of  144  boxes  of  500  matches  each,  or  72,ooo  matches,  is  56  cents,  or  almost  twice  as  much 
as  the  duty  assessed  if  packed  in  boxes  containing  100  matches  or  less.    Matches  packed  in  the  larger  indi- 


computations  on  a  basis  of  the  conmiercial  boxes  of  safety  matches,  contalnlne  60  each,  under  the  Payne 
tariff  only,  gives  an  average  cost,  1910  to  1912.  inchisive.  of  $0,289  per  gross  cf  144  ooxes,  which,  at  60  mittAt^ 
each,  is  8.640  matches,  and  is  equal  to  a  total  average  unport  cost  per  1,000  matches  of  about  90.0323.  The 
lowest  aa  va]<kem  cost  per  1,000  matches,  when  i>ackea  in  large  boxes,  is  $0,039  without  duty,  while  the 
average  cost  shown  under  the  Dingley  and  Payne  tariff  is  $0,056.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  In  cost 
the  duty  on  satoty  matches  is  high  enough  and  should  not  be  hicreased.  but  the  duty  should  be  rBmoved 
entirely  on  "hoosihold  strikMmywhere"  malohea  packed  in  boasB  of  any  quantity  for  tha  beoaflt  of 
coDSumers. 

Hie  oQurectneM  of  the  ad  valarem  uait  oofts  under  the  Payne  tarifif  is  questiofaed. 
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boasts  hb  controls  world's  match  tradb. 

0.  C.  Barber,  president  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  returned  from  Europe  to-day 
on  the  Moureiama,  He  said  he  doesn't  care  who  is  elected  Presid^it.  No  one  man 
IB  capable  of  spoiling  the  business  of  the  United  States,  he  added. 

*'It  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  improvement  in  business  generally,"  said 
Mr.  Barber. 

In  illustrating  how  his  company  controls  the  world's  match  business,  Mr.  Barber 
pulled  a  box  of  matches  fn»n  his  pocket  and  offered  them  to  those  who  stood  around 
nim. 

"They're  from  Sweden,"  he  said.  "If  you  don't  like  them,  try  these.  They  are 
from  Gennany,"  and  he  drew  a  second  box  from  his  pocket.  He  said  he  carried 
matches  made  by  his  trust  that  came  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 

TARIFV  LBAQUB  SUES  O.  O.  BARBBR  FOR  DUBS. 
(The  World,  Oct.  31, 1912.] 

That  Ohio  Columbus  Barber,  organizer  and  former  president  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.,  owes  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  %lfi¥^  in  back  dues  is  alleged  in  the 
complaint  of  a  suit  filed  against  him  to  recover  that  amount  by  the  league's  attorney 
in  the  supreme  court  yesterday. 

The  papers  assert  that  since  Mr.  Barber  joined  the  league  in  1888,  upon  the  payment 
of  1100,  he  has  not  paid  a  single  assessment,  except  one  of  $2  in  1910.  That  was  to 
pay  for  a  souvenir  issued  by  the  league. 

Although  Geoige  W.  Garr,  of  No.  29  Wall  Street,  has  been  tryi^  toido  so  for  more 
than  two  years,  he  only  succeeded  in  serving  a  summons  on  Mr.  Barber  on  Tuesday. 

WOMEN  TO  FIGHT  FIRE — ORGANIZE  NATIONAL  PREVENTION  ASSOCIATION — TO  INCOR- 
PORATE— EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN — ^MRS.  VALESH,  FOUNDER  OF  MOVEMENT,  DE- 
8CRIBB8  HER  PLANS  FOR  TALKS  TO  WOMEN. 

[New  York  Tribune.] 

"Women  have  the  reputation  of  losing  their  heads  in  a  panic,  and  women  can  do 
better  woi^  in  fire  prevention  than  men,"  were  the  two  somewhat  paradoxical  rea- 
sons advanced  last  night  by  Mrs.  Eva  MacDonald  Valesh,  of  42  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  for  the  formation  of  a  woman's  national  fire  prevention  association,  the  organi- 
zation of  Which  is  to  be  completed  on  Monday  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Mrs.  Valesh 's 
office. 

Mrs.  Valesh,  who  is  temporary  chairman  of  the  association,  and  probably  will  be 
elected  its  permanent  president,  told  a  Trbune  reporter  that  the  membership  of  the 
iSBociation  would  be  laigely  housewives,  and  all  the  work  of  the  association  would 
be  voluntary  and  would  be  carried  on  by  voluntary  contributions.  Fire  Commis- 
noner  Johnson  probably  will  be  on  the  advisory  board. 

"The  fire  loss  in  our  country  is  enormous  and  criminal,"  said  Mrs.  Valesh,  ''and 
it's  hugely  up  to  the  women  to  lessen  it.  We  shall  encourage  housewives  to  clear 
ont  all  accumulations  of  waste  materials  tucked  away  in  odd  comers  in  closets  and 
kitchens  and  attics,  and  we  shall  give  prizes  to  the  women  who  have  followed  our 
instructions  and  whose  homes  are  touna  to  be  most  carefully  arranged  with  a  view 
toward  fire  protection. 

"Our  expert  adviser  will  be  Alexander  Brociner,  a  consulting  engineer,  who  will 
give  talks  to  the  women  and  prepare  the  pamphlets  to  be  sent  to  them. 

"Another  thing  we  shall  encourage  women  to  stop  doing  is  dabbling  gasoline  on 
ibeir  gloves  before  goin^  out.  I've  kept  careful  statistics  of  the  fires  resulting  h-om 
the  careless  use  of  gasolme  in  the  house  for  cleaning,  and  I  find  it  is  by  far  the  most 
IHolific  cause  of  the  death  of  women  from  fire.  Few  of  them  realize  that  it  isn't 
slways  even  necessary  to  have  a  spark  to  ignite  gasoline ;  it  often  ingites  spontaneous!  y. 

"We  exx)ect  to  do  a  lot  of  work  among  the  factories  in  the  way  of  eivine  instructions 
to  the  girls  that  will  help  them  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  fire — ^how  to  exdn- 
guisb  a  small  blaze  and  now  to  keep  cool  in  a  panic." 
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When  the  reporter  asked  Mfb.  Valeah  how  ahe  expected  to  train  factory  giria  to  keep 
their  heads  in  a  stampede  she  said: 

''Well,  one  of  our  members  suggested  letting  a  mouse  loose  and  then  oiganizing  a 
fire  drill,  but  I  think  that's  rather  fooli^,  don't  you? 

''We  don't  wish  to  stir  up  the  girls  against  then*  employers,  so  we  shall  work  aaions 
the  employers  ourselves,  and  uree  them  to  unlock  doors  and  have  some  recognized 
order  in  the  disposal  of  inflammable  materials,  and  frown  upon  smoking  by  the  men, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  protection. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  criticise  any  existing  forces,  but  we  desire  to  cooperate  with 
them.  It  is  a  large  field  of  effort,  and  there  is  a  great  opportunity  and  need  in  it  for 
women's  work. 

"We  shall  also  do  a  lot  of  work  in  the  suburbs,  where  most  women  haven't  the 
remotest  ideas  of  fire  prevention,  and  the  loss  among  frame  houses  is  appalling.  We 
shall  get  hold  of  the  school  teacners  and  ministers'  wives  in  the  small  communities 
and  get  them  to  give  tallm. 

"A  great  part  of  our  work  also  will  be  to  see  that  existing  legislation  is  carried  into 
effect,  such  as  the  new  law  that  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  requiring  all  match 
manufacturers  to  impregpate  theur  matches  with  a  certain  substance  which  will 
prevent  the  afte^low  which  causes  so  many  fires. 

"The  association  will  be  a  nation-wide  affair,  and  we  shall  apply  for  articles  of 
incorporation  on  Monday.  Already  branches  are  oiganizing  in  Texas,  Illinois,  and 
Minnesota." 

Dix  Proclaims  October  9  Firb-Prevbntion  Day — Governor  Calls  on  au« 

People  of  State  to  Cooperate  in  Observance. 

(New  York  Son,  Sept.  26, 1012.] 

Albany,  September  25. 

Gov.  Dix  issued  a  proclamation  to-day  designating  October  9  as  fire-prevention 
day  and  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  its  observance.  The 
governor  in  his  proclamation  says: 

"  The  subject  of  conservation  of  our  resources  has  of  late  deservedly  received  the 
most  careful  attention. 

"Our  forests  are  to  be  preserved,  our  water  power  and  waterways  developed  and 
utilized,  and  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  made  subservient  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
A  signal  example  is  afforded  by  the  conservation  law  of  1911,  which  now  safeguards 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 

"  In  line  with  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  imperative  need  of  the  study 
of  the  fire  waste  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  or  reduction. 

"  The  fire  losses  and  cost  of  fire  prevention  in  the  United  States  amount  annually 
to  $480,000,000,  or  more  than  the  total  American  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  petroleum  each  year.  The  equivalent  of  a  $5,000  home  is  destroyed  every  10 
minutes. 

"  In  one  year  1,449  persons  lost  their  lives  and  5,654  were  injured  in  fires. 

"  In  one  year  we  haa  300  fires  in  the  Adirondacks  alone.  In  three  months,  October, 
November,  and  December,  1911,  there  were  in  this  State  outside  of  Greater  New 
York  3,001  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $2,884,757. 

"  Statistics  could  readily  be  multiplied,  if  necessary,  to  show  the  appalling  waste 
of  property  and  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  fires,  at  least  65  per  cent  of  which  are  caused 
by  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

"  For  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  in  order  to  rouse  our  people  to  a  vivid  sense  of 
fire  dangers  and  induce  them  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  subject,  I  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  October  9,  1912,  as  State  fire-prevention  day,  and  I  eamestiv 
recommend  that  our  people  observe  it  by  a  general  cleaning  up  and  removal  of  all 
rubbish,  trash,  and  waste,  and  a  setting  of  their  heating  apparatus  and  chimneys  in 
proper  condition  for  winter  use. 

"Let  all  public  and  private  institutions,  hotels,  asylums,  factories,  and  theaters  be 
looked  over  on  that  day  and  when  necessary  add  anything  that  will  further  protect 
the  safety  of  the  occupants. 

"Let  local  authorities  give  attention  to  the  matter  of  better  building  reguladons, 
fire  protection,  and  prevention  as  well  as  adequate  provisions  for  apparatus  for  firs 
fighting. 

"  Lastly,  let  fire  drills  be  held  on  that  day  in  institutions,  factories,  private,  public, 
and  parochial  schools,  and  let  teachers  instruct  pupils  through  short  talks  and  appro* 
priate  program  on  the  dangers  of  fire  and  means  of  prevention." 
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ITBW  YORK  CITT  NBW  MATCH  LAW — ^HXTKIGIPAL  XZPLOSIYSS  COMMISSION. 

Regulations  of  the  Municipal  Exploayes  Gommisedon  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Adopted  puiBuant  to  section  778C  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter.  Resolution 
adopted  by  Muncipal  £xplodiveB  Commission  January  3,  1912. 

"All  regulations  of  this  commission  in  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January^l912.  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  annexed  regulations,  consisting  of  Articles  I  to  XXVII,  in- 
clusive, sections  1  to  598,  inclusive,  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Municipal  Explosives  Conmiission  of  the  City  of  New  York.'' 

Gbo.  O.  Eaton, 
Sidney  Harris, 
Bartholomew  Donovan, 

Ccmvmistionen, 
January  3, 1912. 
A  true  copy. 

R.  S.  LuNDT,  Secretary, 
Approved. 

Jos.  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner. 

Regulations  of  the  Municipal  Explosives  Commission  of  the  Citt  of  New 

York. 

ARTICLE  Vn. — matches. 

8bc.  257.  Except  as  provided  in  sections  283  and  264  of  these  regulations,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  transport,  store,  or  sell  any  matches  within  the 
dty  of  New  York,  without  a  permit  from  the  fire  commissioner. 

Sec.  258.  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1913,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per-    « 
mn  to  manufacture,  transport,  store,  or  sell  within  the  city  of  New  York  any  matches 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  white  phosphorus  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

Sec.  259.  A  permit  allowinc;  the  manufacture  of  matches  within  the  dty  of  New 
York  may  be  issued  by  the  fire  commissioner  upon  a  written  application  giving  in 
detail  the  following  information: 

{a)  Name  and  address  of  applicant. 

(b)  Location  of  premises  wnere  the  matches  are  to  be  manufactured, 
(e)  Nature  of  construction  of  buildings. 

(a)  Location  and  construction  of  the  building  or  buildinfi;8  wherein  the  finished 
proauct  is  to  be  stored,  and  the  maximum  quantity  of  finished  product  to  be  stored 
therein  at  one  time; 

(e)  Detailed  plan  (accompanying  application)  of  the  premises,  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
not  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Sec.  260.  No  permit  shall  be  issued  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  within  the  citv 
of  New  York,  except  in  buildings  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose  the  walls  of  which 
are  constructed  of  orick,  stone,  or  other  fire-resisting  material,  and  which  are  artificially 
lighted  by  any  means  other  than  electricitv. 

Sec.  261.  Permits  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  matches  within  the  city  of  New  York 
may  be  issued  by  the  fire  commissioner  upon  written  application  giving  in  detail  the 
following  infonnation: 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

(6)  Location  of  the  premises. 

(c)  Masdmum  quantity  of  matches  to  be  stored  at  one  time. 

Sec,  262.  No  permit  snail  be  issued  for  the  storage  or  sale  of  matches  within  the  city 
of  New  York  in  quantities  aggregating  Q^ore  than  60  matchman's  gross  for  any  premises. 

(a)  Which  are  occupied  as  a  tene&ent  house,  dwelling,  school,  workshop,  factory, 
theatre,  or  other  place  of  public  amusement  or  assembly. 

{b)  Which  are  of  wooden  construction. 

(c)  Where  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  lacquers,  resin,  turpentine,  petroleum  or  any 
liquid  product  thereof,  hemp,  cotton,  guncotton,  smokeless  powder,  black  powder, 
blasting  powder,  fireworks,  or  any  other  explosives  are  manufactured,  stored,  or  kept 
for  sale. 

{d)  Which  are  not  provided  with  such  number  of  fire  extinguishers  and  pails  of  water 
as  may  be  required  by  the  fire  commissioner. 

Sec.  263.  No  permit  shall  be  recjuired  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  matches  within  the 
dty  of  New  York  by  a  person  holding  a  permit  to  manufacture  matches. 

Sec.  264.  No  permit  shall  be  requir^  for  the  storage  or  sale  of  matches  within  the 
city  of  New  Yorx  in  quantities  aggr^;ating  not  to  exceed  at  any  time  60  matchman's 
gross  (14,400  matches  each  gross). 
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Sec.  266.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  tnnaport,  store  or  sell  within  the  dty 
of  New  York  any  matches  for  which  a  certificate  of  approval  shall  not  have  been  issued 
by  the  fire  commissioner. 

Sbc.  266.  Applications  for  certificates  of  approval  of  matches  shall  be  made  to  the 
fire  commissioner  and  shall  give  in  detail  the  following  information: 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

{b)  Whether  applicant  is  the  manufacturer,  manufacturer's  agent,  or  an  importer. 

(c)  Location  of  factory  or  factories  where  the  matches  to  be  approved  are  manu- 
factured. 

(d)  A  Ust  of  each  combustible  ingredient  and  each  oxidizing  agent  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  match. 

Name^  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which  the  matches  are  to  be  sold. 
Description  of  the  box  or  container  in  which  the  matches  are  to  be  sold. 
Iec.  267.  At  the  time  of  filing  the  application  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section 
the  applicant  shall  deposit  with  the  fire  commissioner  a  sample  of  the  matcheemr  which 
approval  is  requested,  packed  in  the  labeled  box  or  contamer  in  which  sudh  matches 
are  to  be  sold. 

Sec.  268.  No  application  shall  include  more  than  one  kind  or  tyx>e  of  match. 

Sec.  269.  A  certificate  of  approval  of  a  kind  or  type  of  match  shall  bear  a  serial 
number  and  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which  the  match  is  sold.  The 
number  thus  given  to  a  type  or  kind  of  match  shall  remain  the  same  in  ail  subse- 
quent renewals  of  the  certincate  of  approval. 

Sec.  270.  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to  place  in  a  box  or  container  marked 
in  accordance  with  section  273  of  these  regulations  any  matches  for  which  a  certificate 
of  approval  shall  not  have  been  issued  by  the  fire  commissioBer. 

Sec.  271.  Not  more  than  1,000  matches  shall  be  placed  in  a  single  box  or  container; 
and  where  more  than  200  matches  are  placed  in  a  single  box  or  container  the^^  shall 
be  arranged  in  two  layers,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  upper  layer  shall  point  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  heads  of  the  matches  in  the  lower  layer. 

Sec.  272.  No  certificate  of  approval  shall  be  issued  for  anv  match  of  the  t>^  or 
kind  commonly  loiown  as  ''fuzees*'  or  ''wind  matches,"  or  tor  a  match  the  stick  of 
which  has  not  been  treated  to  a  process  of  impregnation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  afterglow. 

Sec.  273.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  store,  transport,  or  sell  within  the 
city  of  New  York  any  matches  unless  the  box  or  container  in  which  they  are  packed 
bears,  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof,  the  name  of  the  manumcturer,  the 
niunber  of  the  certificate  of  approval,  and  the  words  ''Approved  match,  No.  — ." 

Sec.  274.  A  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

LEOISLATiyB  AUTHOSTTT. 

The  following  is  the  last  parapaph  of  chapter  399  of  the  laws  of  1911,  amending 
the  Greater  New  York  charter  m  relation  to  the  better  prevention  of  fires  and  is 
known  as  section  778~c  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter. 

Sec.  778-c.  The  mimicipal  explosives  comminion,  as  constituted  at  the  date  when 
this  act  shall  take  effect,  is  continued,  and  its  members  diall  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  mayor.  All  regulations  of  such  commission  approved  by  the  fin 
commissioner,  except  such  as  relate  exclusively  to  its  <Mfganization  or  to  the  duties 
and  discipline  of  its  officers  and  employees,  shall  constitute  a  chapter  of  the  code  of 
ordinance  of  the  city,  and  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  or  rep^  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

Became  a  law  October  19,  1911. 

explanatory. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  match  law  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
are  containea  in  sections  Nos.  258,  272,  273,  and  274. 

The  provision  in  section  No.  258  as  to  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  is  a  prohibition 
of  the  poisonous  match,  and  is  a  safety  measure,  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  hazard. 

White  or  yellow  phosphorus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  matches,  when 
handled  in  the  match  factories,  is  kept  under  water,  and  will  burst  into  flame  when 
exposed  to  air  at  moderate  temperature. 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  this  ingredient  when  used  on  the  ignition  tip  on 
the  match,  are  not  changed,  but  the  phosphorus  is  combined  with  glue  and  other 
materials  which  render  it  slightly  less  combustible.    Matches  tipped  with  white 
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phosphoriM  (which  may  be  colored  with  dye  matter  to  any  color)  will  burst  into 
flame  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Such  matches,  when  expoaea  to  the  hot  sun 
dbining  through  a  window^  will  ignite,  and  are  dangerous  from  every  standpoint; 
wuehquaing,  trucking,  storing,  handling,  or  using. 

Section  No.  272  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  public  generally, 
as  it  provides  that  the  stick  or  splints  of  matches  shall  be  treated  to  a  process  of 
impregnation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  dangerous  fiie-creating  afteigiow  when 
the  flame  of  the  match  is  out.  Almost  without  exception,  unless  their  attention  has 
been  previously  called  to  this  great  fire  hazard,  the  users  of  matches  are  of  the  impres- 
sbn  that  the  match  is  out  when  the  flame  is  exting^uished .  This  is  not  so.  Eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  matches  used  in  the  United  States  have  no  such  treatment, 
as  they  leave  a  live  coal  for  quite  a  long  time  after  the  flame  is  extinguished,  which 
ndll  set  fire  to  combustible  material  and  causes  many  disastrous  conflagrations. 

Fires  caused  by  matches,  having  r^ntrd  to  the  replacement  value  of  properties 
destroyed,  cause  an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  of  approximately  150,000,000, 
a  thousand  lives,  and  many  injuries,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  unsafe  matches  sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  is  aestroyed. 

The  only  objection  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  American  manufactiurers  to  make  safe 
matches  is  the  slight  additional  expense  involved,  which  is  so  small  that  it  will  not 
affect  the  wholesaler,  retailer,  or  the  consumer  in  price. 

The  new  match  law  for  New  York  City  is  the  best  and  most  strinsent  law  provided 
for  by  any  municipality  in  the  United  States  and  should  be  strictly  and  rigidly  en- 
farced.    To  do  this  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people  of  this  great  city. 

LAW  AS  TO  THE  SALS  OF  POISON — SAKFTART  CODE  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  HBAI/TH  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TORE,  1912. 

8so.  66.  No  poison  shall  be  sold  at  retail  by  any  person  in  the  city  of  New  York 
without  having  affixed  to  the  bottle,  box,  parcel,  or  receptacle  containing  such  poison 
1  label  bearing  the  word  '* Poison''  distinctly  shown,  printed  or  written  in  red  ink, 
toother  with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  seller  and  the  name  of  the  poison 
pnnted  or  written  upon  such  bottle,  box,  parcel,  or  receptacle  in  plain  legible  char- 
Bcters. 

Note. — ^White  phosphorous  matches  contain  an  average  of  a  fortieth  of  a  grain  to  a 
match. 

A  few  of  such  matches  contain  sufficient  poison  to  kill  a  child,  and  several  hundred 
of  innocent  lives  yearly  are  sacrificed  in  the  United  States  through  sucking  the  heads 
of  poisonous  matches. 

There  are  over  50,000,000  matches  used  daily  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New 
Tork.  At  least  75  jper  cent  of  such  matches  are  poisonous  and  dangerous  in  every 
way,  not  only  as  poison,  but  hazardous  from  a  fire  standpoint. 

GREAT  FIRE  LOSSES  CAUSED  BT  USE  OF  UNSAFE  MATCHES. 

(New  York  World,  Nov.  10,  lOia.] 

The  fire  that  destroved  the  Equitable  Building  in  this  city  on  January  9,  1912,  was 
caused,  it  is  allied,  by  a  match.  This  conclusion  was  reached  after  a  month's  study 
of  the  disaster  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  survey  of  the 
board  of  fire  underwriters.    In  his  report  to  the  fire  underwriters  he  said: 

"The  timekeeper  of  the  Cafe  Savarm  arrived  at  the  building  about  5  a.  m.  the  day 
of  the  fire  and  went  immediately  to  his  office,  a  small  frame  inclosure  in  the  receiving 
room,  located  in  the  basement  of  No.  12  Pine  Street. 

"He  lighted  the  eas  in  his  office  and  threw  away  the  match.  At  about  5.18  a.  m. 
another  employee  discovered  the  fire  in  the  timekeeper's  office.  The  waste-paper 
basket,  chair,  and  desk  were  burning  briskly.'' 

That  was  the  start  of  a  fire  that  caused  over  15,000,000  in  property  loss,  including  the 
building  itself,  and  that  brought  the  financial  operations  ot  I^w  York  City  and  prac- 
tically the  whole  country  to  a  standstill  for  several  days,  closing  the  Stock  Ezchuige 
and  imperiling  110,000,000,000  in  securities  and  other  valuables  in  safe  and  deposit 
vaults. 

The  Asch  Building  fire  in  this  citv,  where  147  Triangle  shirtwaist  operatives  were 
killed,  was  caused  by  a  lighted  matcn  dropped  into  waste  materials. 

The  match  men  are  now  said  to  be  secretly  plotting  to  eet  the  board  of  aldermen  to 
flhove  aside  the  proposed  ordinance  to  abolish  white  sulphur  tipped  and  non-impreg- 
nated matches,  which  ignite  too  easily,  are  poisonous,  and  whicn  glow  after  they  are 
blown  out. 
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ANNUAL    LOSS    BT    MATCHES    LAROB. 
(St  Lotus  (Mo.)  Qlobe-Demoorat,  May  17, 1912.] 

Chigaoo,  III.,  May  16. 

Matches  cause  $86,000,000  worth  of  property  destruction  each  year  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  kill  more  people  every  year  than  all  the  dynamite  manufactured  In 
^is  country,  according  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  assembled  in 
convention  in  Chicago,  which  went  on  record  to-day  in  favor  of  legislation  to  curtail 
such  losses. 

WAItNINO  AGAINST  THE  USB  OF  UNSAFE  MATCHES. 

There  is  jgreat  danger  in  the  careless  use  of  unsafe  matches,  particulariy  in  the 
home  or  living  quarters. 

Matches  to  be  safe  for  use  must  be  nonpoisonous  and  the  match  stick  jriven  a 
chemical  treatment  that  will  prevent  any  afterglow  or  live  coal  when  the  name  of 
the  match  is  extinguished. 

SPECIAL  WARNING. 

Never  throw  away  a  lighted  match  until  you  are  sure  it  is  completely  extinguished, 
as  you  may  cause  a  disastrous  fire  and  loss  of  .human  life,  should  the  match,  while 
still  aglow,  be  thrown  into  combustible  material. 

Never  allow  children  to  play  with  any  kind  of  matches. 

Refuse  to  purchase  any  matches  unless  there  is  printed  on  the  box  containing  the 
matches  that  they  contain  no  poison,  and  that  on  each  box  is  printed  that  the  matchefl 
have  been  approved. 

Most  all  matches  made  with  round  sticks  that  are  now  on  the  market  do  not  comply 
with  the  New  York  law.  Square-stick  matches  that  comply  with  the  law  are  on  the 
market  in  abundance. 

FSATUBBS  CONSTTIUTING  A  SAFE   MATCH. 

New  York,  December  10, 191t, 

First.  Contain  no  poison. 

Second.  No  afterglow  or  live  coal  is  left  when  the  flame  is  extinguished. 

Third.  The  match  stick  must  be  laige  and  strong. 

Fourth.  Square  matches  are  superior  to  round  matches,  as  they  bum  better  after 
beinfi^  lighted. 

Filth.  Matches  should  not  ignite  easily  except  on  a  rough  surface,  as  ignition  at  a 
low  temperature  is  dangerous. 

Sixth.  Flying  sparks  in  lighting  a  match  are  dangerous. 

Seventh.  Safe  matches  that  comply  with  the  law  cost  no  more  than  matches  that 
are  dangerous  and  unsafe  to  use. 

Note. — ^Matches  are  cheaper  when  bought  in  large  packages  rather  than  small,  as 
a  greater  number  of  matches  are  sold  at  the  same  retail  price. 

(Now  York  World,  Oct.  27, 1912.] 

MATCH  TRUST  IN  PLOT  TO  NULLIFY  SAFETY  MEASURE — FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
DETECTS  SCHEME  TO  PREVENT  FIRE-PREVENTION  ORDINANCE  GOING  INTO  EFFECT 
JANUARY  1. — IT  IS  INTENDED  TO  ELIMINATE  PHOSPHORUS  MATCHES — THESE  CAUSE 
136,000,000  FIRE  LOSS  IN  COUNTRY  YEARLY  AND  POISON  THOUSANDS. 

Another  big  fight  is  on  in  New  York  City  against  the  Match  Trust  in  consequence 
of  the  announcement  on  Friday  bv  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  that  the  trust 
had  discovered  a  plan  to  stave  on  the  ordinance  against  unsafe  matches  adopted 
last  January  by  the  municipal  explosives  commission  and  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  January  1  next. 

The  ordinance  in  (question,  which  was  adopted  after  18  months  of  public  hearings 
and  discussions,  prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  storage,  or  transportation  in  Greater 
New  York  of  white  phosphorus  matches,  and  the  measure  provides  also  that  all  matches 
must  have  stems  that  have  been  treated  to  a  process  of  impregnation  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  afterglow. 

The  Asch  Building  fire  on  Washington  Place,  in  which  147  girls  lost  their  lives 
was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  afterglow  of  a  phosphorus  match  ciropped  into  a 
heap  of  waste  in  a  shirt-waist  factory. 
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CAUSE  GREAT  LOSS  OF  UFE  ALSO. 

Insurance  experts  testified  before  the  municipal  explosives  commission  that  phos- 
phorus matches  cause  over  J^6,000,000  in  fire  loss  yearly  in  the  United  States  besides 
poisoning  to  death  1,000  children  a  year  who  suck  the  heads  of  matches.  In  addition 
many  employees  in  the  match  factories  are  poisoned  by  handling  the  phosphorus. 
"PhosBjr  jaw**'  is  one  of  the  industrial  diseases  that  afflicts  them.  It  is  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  fumes  and  the  particles  of  white  phosphorus  throujg:h  the  teeth  or 
gums.  Phosphorus  in  this  form  is  a  deadly  poison.  Inflammation  is  set  up  which 
extends  along  Uie  jaw,  killing  the  teeth  and  gums. 

In  an  official  statement  issued  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
it  is  asserted  that  '*  match  manufacturers  say  that  the  poisoning  method  of  making 
matches  is  about  5  per  cent  cheaper,  and  that  competition  is  so  keen  that  no  one  of 
them  can  afford  to  stop  using  the  poison  unless  all  competitors  are  simultaneously 
prohibited  from  using  it." 

This  step  has  already  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Grovemment,  which  has  can- 
celed certain  patents  on  antipoisonous  phosphorus  compounds  so  as  to  make  safe 
mocesses  open  to  all.  Following  that  up,  the  National  Congress  has  passed  the  Esch- 
nughes  bill,  which  forbids  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  white  sulphur  matches 
after  July  I.  1913,  and  prohibits  the  sale  of  such  matches  after  January  1,  1915. 
The  national  statute  is  a  nealth  measure. 

START  THIRD  OF  CITY'S  FIRES. 

The  New  York  Cil^  antimatch  ordnance,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1913,  is  a  fire-prevention  measure,  and  as  such  includes  not  only  the  provision  against 
phosphorus  tips  but  has  the  additional  requirement  as  to  the  impr^ating  of  the 
matcn  sticks  so  as  to  prevent  an  af teijglow.  One-third  of  the  fires  in  this  dty  are  said 
to  be  due  to  phosphorus  matches  with  inflammable  stems. 

According  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  Friday  by  the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  it  is  the  fire  commissioner  and  nis  deputies  who  are  about  to  petition 
the  board  of  aldermen  to  amend  the  match  ordinance  so  as  to  keep  it  from  taking  effect 
until  at  least  July  1,  1913.  The  federation  protests  against  any  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  extension  of  tune  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law,  and  it  insists  that  the 
law  be  enforced  strictly  to  the  letter  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  for  the  public 
good. 

The  fire  commissioner  and  his  deputies  say  that  they  mean  only  to  be  fsSi  to  all 
interests,  and  that  the  aldermen  can  do  nothing  without  having  given  a  public  hear- 
ing. It  is  said  that  the  ^le  department  officials  and  those  of  the  municipal  explo- 
sives commission  have  been  subjected  to  strong  pressure  by  the  match  manufac- 
turers, who  claim  that  they  ought  to  have  ''a  little  more  time." 

FEAR  HATCH  TRUST  PLOT. 

Fear  is  expressed  that  the  agents  of  the  Match  Trust  may  have  cooked  up  a  plot 
under  which,  with  the  connivance  of  certain  lobbying  interests,  the  whole  plan  may 
even  yet  be  rushed  through  the  board  of  aldermen  on  a  cutand -dried  program 
without  regard  to  public  protest.  It  is  to  kill  any  suchplot  that  the  renewed  agitation, 
now  under  way,  is  got  up  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  aldermen  get  their  power  to  act  under  the  last  paragraph  of  chapter  899  of  the 
laws  of  1911,  amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter  m  relation  to  the  oetter  preven- 
tion of  fires,  and  is  known  as  section  778^  of  the  charter.    It  savs: 

"  The  municipal  explosives  commission  as  constituted  at  the  date  when  this  act  shall 
take  effect  (Oct.  19,  1911)  is  continued,  and  its  members  shall  hold  office  during 
the  pleasure  <rf  the  mayor.  AU  regulations  of  such  commission  approved  by  the  fire 
commissioner^  except  such  as  relate  exclusively  to  its  organization  to  the  duties  and 
discipline  of  its  officers  and  employees^  shall  constitute  a  chapter  of  the  code  of  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  and  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  boaid  of 
ildennfiEQ." 

ALDERMEN  HAVE  POWER  TO  AMEND. 

Thus  the  aldermen  have  power  to  amend  or  repeal  the  entire  body  of  fire  preven- 
tion measures  which  the  public  has  been  exx)ecting  to  see  go  into  force  next  New 
Year's  Day. 

The  match  manufacturers  recently  have  been  unloading  vast  quantities  of  phos- 
phoms  matches  at  cut  rates  on  New  York  City  retail  grocers,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
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this  18  in  punuance  of  a  scheme  to  force  the  retail  trade  of  the  city  to  ally  Itself  with 
the  match  makers  in  the  fi^ht  i^gainst  the  new  law.  The  retailers  will  be  practically 
forced  into  the  sdieme,  it  is  said,  because  with  few  exceptions  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  impending  matcn  code,  and  so  they  went  eagerly  and  unsuspectingly  into  what 
looked  to  almost  all  of  them  to  be  a  fine  speculation  in  matches  at  the  expense  of  their 
customers,  and  many  of  the  retailers  are  said  to  have  stocked  up  enough  of  the  pro- 
hibited matches  to  last  them  a  year  and  a  half  under  ordinary  business  conditions. 

Most  of  the  match  manufacturers,  headed  by  the  Match  Trust  itself,  are  prepared, 
it  is  said,^to  complain  anew  to  the  aldermen  against  the  expense  of  modifying  the 
processes  of  manufacture  so  as  to  provide  for  impregnating  the  stems  of  the  matches 
with  a  nonafteiglow  compound. 

NONPOISONOUS  MATCH  COSTS  MORB. 

In  his  last  annual  report  to  his  stockholders  President  Edward  R.  Stettinus,  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Co.,  often  called  the  Match  Trust,  stated  that  the  nonpoisonous 
match  would  cost  7  per  cent  more  to  make,  and  that  the  making  of  a  match  with 
an  impregnated  stem  would  cost  an  extra  10  per  cent,  or  17  per  cent  in  all.  As  against 
thia  it  is  asserted  in  the  trade  that  matches  are  now  made  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  a  case — 
containing  144  boxes  of  500  matches  each — and  are  sold  to  the  trade  at  13.50  to  $4.50 
a  case,  a  gross  profit  of  40  to  80  per  cent.  The  retailer  gets  $7.20  a  case,  a  gross  profit 
of  60  to  103  per  cent.  By  this  calculation  the  gross  profit  on  the  improved  aifety 
matches,  even  if  the  prices  were  not  raised  to  the  retailer,  would  be,  it  is  said,  not 
less  than  23  per  cent  to  the  manu&u:turer;  and,  if  the  retailer  had  to  pay  the  extra 
17  per  cent  to  the  maker,  the  gross  profit  to  the  retailer  would  be  at  least  43  per  cent. 

One  other  claim  some  of  the  match  manu&u:turerB  make,  namely,  that  it  wesJEena 
a  match  to  impr^:nate  it,  making  the  match  liable  to  break  in  two  when  struck  for 
lighting.  But  this  is  only  true,  it  is  said  in  opposition,  in  the  case  of  a  match  made 
from  wood  that  has  been  dried  or  weathered  in  the  open  air  and  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  kiln-dried  wood. 

"SAFBTIBS"  AS  STBOMQ  AS  OTHBB8. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experts  in  the  trade  say  the  trust  and  its  allies  are  simply 
blufiing,  inasmuch  as  ihey  are  now  actually  malang,  in  competition  with  European 
manufacturers,  several  di£Ferent  brands  of  matches,  among  them  so-called  safety 
matches,  all  of  which  have  impregnated  stems.  There  are  now  on  the  American 
market  more  than  a  dozen  different  brands  of  matdies,  including  ''safeties,"  with 
impregnated  stems,  and  they  are  considered  in  the  trade  as  being  as  strongly  made 
as  the  nonimpregnated  matches. 

The  safety-match  ordinance  is  also  needed,  it  is  uiged,  in  order  to  bar  out  the 
brands  of  foreiffn-made  matches  that  are  outlawed  in  Europe  by  the  fijie-prevention 
and  public-health  regulations.  Some  of  these  foreign  brands  masquerade  as  ^licensed ' ' 
matches,  althoiigh  they  are  not  licensed.  As  the  laws  now  stands,  a  German  manu- 
facturer can  put  a  lying  "license''  sign  on  his  matches  and  sell  them  here  without 
violating  any  statute  here  or  in  Germany.  If  he  sold  the  same  matches  in  Germany 
he  would  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both.  Many  of  the  foreign  brands  are  actually 
licensed  abroad,  and  they  are  nonpoisonous  and  have  impregnated  stems. 

CANADA  BAB8  DANOSBOUS  XISD, 

Canada  is  taking  the  same  action  as  New  York  is  taking  in  regard  to  matches,  and 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  passed  a  similar  ordinance. 

Although  the  patent  on  the  harmlesB  substitute  for  the  deadly  white  phosphorus, 
fonnerly  owned  oy  the  Match  Trust,  has  been  canceled  and  is  now  free  to  all,  the 
trust  as  well  as  most  of  the  independents  are  still  making  white  phosphorous  matches 
in  immense  quantities,  and  will  make  them,  so  the  agents  of  the  plants  say,  right 
up  to  the  last  moment  the  law  allows. 

(BTeolDg  Wofld  (N.  Y.)r  Oct  38, 19U.) 
THX  ICBNAOS  OF  OBSOLBTS  MATOHBS. 

The  Match  Trust  is  reported  to  be  layiDg  plans  to  defeat  the  ordinance  against 
white  phosphorus  matches  adopted  last  January  by  the  municipal  explosives  com- 
mittee, to  go  into  effect  January  1, 1913.    By  selling  vast  quantities  id  the  old  danger- 
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mm  type  of  nuitch  to  local  g;rocefB  &t  cut  rates  the  Match  Trust  hopes  to  persuade 
retail  aealers  to  fight  the  law.    The  aldermen  will  have  the  ultimate  say. 

The  white  phosj^c^us  match  has  had  its  trial.  The  case  aeainst  it  is  overwhelming. 
The  fire  in  the  Asch  Building,  on  Washington  Place,  in  which  147  girls  lost  their  lives, 
wttB  said  to  have  been  cau»Mi  by  the  afterglow  of  a  phosphorus  match  dropped  into 
a  heap  of  waste  in  a  shirtwaist  factory.  Insurance  records  show  that  phosphorus 
matches  cause  over  $36,000,000  fire  loss  yearly  in  the  United  States,  besides  poisoning 
to  death  1,000  diildren,  who  suck  the  heads.  Phosphorus  matches  are  al^  highly 
poisonous  to  the  employees  who  make  them. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phof^horus  match  is  that  it  can  be  made  5  pner  cent 
cheaper  thaji  the  safer  kinds,  and  mi  the  Match  Trust  is  still  turning  it  out  in  huge 
quantities. 

Safe,  nonpoisonous  matches,  with  stems  impregnated  to  prevent  afterglow,  are,  as 
everybody  Jcnows,  now  sold  by  billions  in  this  and  every  other  civilized  country. 
The  white  sulphur  match  is  as  dangerous  and  out  of  date  as  the  tallow  dip.  There  is 
DO  possible  excuse  for  retaining  it.  Let  the  aldermen  make  certain  that  the  city  Ib 
finally  and  definitely  rid  of  it. 

rNew  Yoilc  Times,  Nov.  10, 1912.J 

NBW  FIOHT  AGAINST  POISONOUS  M AT€H£8 — CITT  ORDINANCE  PROHIBmNG  SALE  AFTER 
JANUABY  1,  1913,  TO  BE  CONTESTED  BT  MANUFACTURERS — WOULD  GO  BY  FEDERAL 
LAW — ^WHIGH  BETS  JANUARY  1,  1915,  AS  END  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  *' AFTERGLOW" 
MATCH  SALE  IN  THIS  OOUNTRY. 

The  long  fig^t  against  the  use  of  phosphorus  and  "afterglow  "  matches  here  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  won  when  an  orainance  was  paned  by  the  municipal  explosives  com- 
mission forbidding  the  use  of  these  matches  in  this  city  from  the  Ist  of  Januarv  next. 
But  those  who  worked  so  hard  to  eet  the  ordinance  are  now  fighting  just  as  hard,  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacturers,  the  so-called  Match  Trust,  from  puttmg  into  effect  some  plan 
that  would  permit  them  to  continue  the  sale  of  these  matches  for  another  two  years. 
The  Federaaon  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Housewives'  League,  and  the  committee  of 
lafety  have  been  stirred  by  rumors  that  the  Ma^h  Trust  is  trying  to  submeige  the 
ordinance  in  the  Federal  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  dAngerous  matches 
anywhere  in  the  country  from  January  1, 1915. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  additional  two  years  of  life  to  the  dangerous  match  that  the 
various  clubs  and  leagues  are  fighting.  Next  Tuesday  the  executive  board  of  the 
committee  of  safetv  will  meet  to  decide  what  part  the  committee  ought  to  take  in  the 
matter.    Among  tne  members  of  this  board  are:  Henry  Morgenthau,  Gififord  Pinchot, 


Henry  Maskowitz,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  and  Miss  Mary  Dreier.  This 
meetmg  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  committee,  ife  Broadway.  It  was  said  yester- 
day that  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  post- 
pone ihe  ordinance  that  takes  effect  on  New  Year's  day. 

The  fight  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  dangerous  matches  in  this  city  was  hotly 
waged  for  18  monliis.  During  all  this  time  there  were  public  hearings  and  discussions. 
Every  step  of  the  way  was  doggedly  opposed  by  representatives  of  the  Match  Trust. 
The  manmactureiB  said  it  would  cost  them  7  per  cent  more  to  manufacture  matches 
without  phosphorus  and  10  per  cent  more  to  impregnate  the  stick  so  there  would  be 
no  afteri^ow.  Some  of  the  manufactuieFS  declared  that  they  could  not  make  im- 
pTKnated  matches. 

'me  Esch-Hug^ee  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches  after  July 
L  1913,  and  gives  the  manufacturers  18  months  after  that  date  to  get  rid  of  their  phos- 
phorus stock.  The  thing  that  appealed  to  the  Federal  Government  and  resulted  in 
tibe  paaaage  of  the  law  was  the  fact  that  a  disease  known  as  '^phossy  jaw  "  affiicts  those 
who  work  in  phosphoms-match  factories,  and  tiie  fact  that  about  1,000  children  are 
kiUed  every  year  Dy  sucking  the  ends  of  phosphorus-tipped  matches.  But  the  dty 
ordinance  was  passed  mainly  as  a  firepreventive  measure. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath.  {A  the  Housewives'  League,  said  that  the  only  poison  that  was 
permitted  to  enter  uie  home  without  a  label  was  the  phosphorus  match.  Persons 
We  been  known  to  commit  suicide  by  sucking  the  ends  of  phoq^cnns  matches.  The 
fire  side  of  the  story  is  even  worse  than  the  diwase-breeding  and  life-taking  side.  It  is 
ertimated  by  insurance  experts  that  defective  matches  destroy  every  year  in  this 
ooantry  $36,000,000  worth  of  property.    Many  lives  are  lost  in  theee  fires. 

It  is  end  that  the  so-called  safety  matdi  is  very  dangerous  unless  the  stems  are  im- 
iramated.  Tliese  matches  have  an  after  glow  that  aometimee  lives  a  long  time,  and  is 
*^^     -    dangeioua  as  a  fixe  breeder.  ^ 
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The  city  charter  gives  the  board  of  aldermen  power  to  amend  or  to  repeal  ordinances 
passed  b^  the  exploedves  commiasion.  That  the  manufacturera  of  the  dangerous 
matches  mtend  to  appeal  to  the  aldermen  to  repeal  the  ordinance  or  to  defer  its  effect 
for  two  years,  was  saia  yesterday  to  be  certain.  The  manufacturers  hope  for  success  in 
the  attempt,  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  unloading  upon  local  dealers,  it  was  said, 
loads  of  phosphorus  matches  at  cut  rates. 

INew  York  World,  Not.  10, 1913.) 

PEAR  TRUST  PLOT  TO  HBLP  8ALB  OF  UN8AFK  MATCHES — ^RUMORS  THAT  ALDBRMBN  WILL 
LAY  A8IDB  NBW  ORDINANOB  STIR  OPPONENTS  OF  MANUFACTURERS  TO  ACTION — ^LAW 
SHOULD  GO  IN  EFFECT  ON  FIRST  OF  NEXT  YEAR — WOMEN  LEADERS  IN  FIGHT  TO 
PREVENT  GREAT  LOSSES  HEAR  IT  MAY  BE  POSTPONED. 

Several  secret  conferences  between  the  match  manufacturing  interests  were  held  in 
this  city  last  week,  and  at  the  last  one  it  was  reported  that  certain  aldermen  had  sent 
certain  assurances.  These  assurances,  according  to  the  rumor,  were  to  the  efifect  that 
the  board  of  aldermen  was  disposed  to  postpone,  for  at  least  six  months,  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  ordinance  against  unsafe  matches,  imless  the  public  outcry  became  too 
great  to  be  ignored. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  remors  the  friends  of  the  reform  measure,  headed  by 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  are  preparing  to  make  strong  protest  to  the  board  of 
aldermen :  and  they  are  watchful  lest  mere  be  a  plot  to  slip  a  postponement  ordinance 
through  tne  board  without  a  public  hearing.  It  is  admitted  at  fire  department  head- 
quarters, according  to  the  opponents  of  unsafe  matches,  that  strong  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  there  by  the  matchmakers  to  stave  off  the  proposed  safety  measures  M 
the  municipal  explosives  commission. 

The  measure  in  question,  adopted  by  the  commission  after  18  months  of  public 
discussion  and  hearings,  provides  that  on  and  after  January  1, 1913,  there  shall  not  be 
made,  sold,  stored,  or  transported  in  Greater  New  York  any  white  phosphorus  matches; 
and  the  ordinance  provides  also  that  all  matches  in  Greater  New  York  must  have  stems 
that  have  been  so  treated  as  to  prevent  any  afterglow  after  the  flame  dies. 

RESULT  OF  TRIANGLE  FQtB. 

The  ordinance  was  the  direct  growth  of  the  Asch  Building  fire  on  Waverley  Place, 
where  147  shirt-waist  operatives,  mostly  girls,  in  the  Triangle  Waiste  Go.*s  faictory, 
lost  their  lives.  It  was  testified  at  the  coroner's  inquest  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  a 
match  that  had  been  thrown,  still  slowing,  into  a  heap  of  waste  cotton-^oods  materials. 

A  further  contributing;  motive  tor  the  ordinance  was  the  Equitable  Life  Building 
fire  on  January  9.  Six  hves  were  lost,  and  the  loss  in  property,  including  the  building, 
was  estimatea  to  exceed  $6,000,000.  The  Equitable  nre  was  caused  by  a  thrown- 
awav  match,  according  to  evidence  gathered  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  surveys  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  who  made  a  special 
investigation. 

Aside  from  the  two  fires  specially  mentioned  there  were  a  number  of  general  reasoiiB 
of  national  importance  on  which  the  ordinance  is  based. 

Every  year  more  than  1,000  children  in  this  country  are  poisoned  to  death  through 
sucking  the  heads  of  phosphorus  matches. 

OBBAT  FIRE  LOSSES  CAUSED  BT  USB  OF  UNSAFE  MATOHBS. 

The  fire  that  destroyed  the  Equitable  Building  in  this  dty  on  January  9,  1912,  was 
caused,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  match.  This  conclusion  was  reached  aiter  a  month's  study 
of  the  oisaster  by  F.  J.  T.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  survey  of  the  board 
of  fire  underwriters.    In  his  report  to  the  fire  underwriters  he  said: 

''The  timekeeper  of  the  Oafe  Savaiin  arrived  at  the  building  about  5  a.  m.  the  day 
of  the  fire  and  went  immediately  to  his  office,  a  small  frame  indosure  in  the  reoeiviiig 
room,  located  in  the  basement  of  No.  12  Pine  Street. 

''He  lighted  the  sas  in  his  office  and  threw  away  the  match.  At  about  5.18  a.  m. 
another  employee  discovered  the  fire  in  the  timekeeper's  ofiSioe.  The  waste  paper 
basket,  chair,  and  desk  were  burning  briskly." 

That  was  tne  start  of  a  fire  that  caused  over  $5,000,000  in  property  loss,  induding 
the  building  itself,  and  that  brought  the  financial  operations  of  New  York  City  ^4 
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piactically  Ibe  whole  countxy  to  a  standfltill  for  several  days,  dosing  die  Stock  Ex- 
diange  and  imperiling  $10,000,000,000  in  securities  and  other  valuables  in  safes  and 
deMsit  vaults. 

The  Asch  Building  fire  in  this  city,  where  147  Triangle  shirtwaist  operatives  were 
killed,  was  caused  by  a  lighted  matcn  dropped  into  waste  materials. 

The  match  men  are  now  said  to  be  secretl^r  plotting  to  get  the  board  of  aldermen  to 
flhove  aside  the  proposed  ordinance  to  abolish  whitCHSulphur-tipped  and  nonimpreg- 
nated  matches,  which  ignite  too  easily,  are  poisonous,  and  which  glow  after  they  are 
blown  out. 

Many  employees  in  match  Victories  are  terribly  poisoned  and  disfigured  by  handling 
the  phosphorus.  A  disease  known  as  '^phossy  jaw  "  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  constant 
handling  of  the  sulphur. 

PhoBimorus  matches  cause  every  year  more  than  $36,000,000  of  loss  in  fires  in  the 
United  States.  This  comes  about  by  carelessly  disposing  of  lichted  matches,  in  most 
cases  the  stems  being  in  a  glowinc  state  because  they  have  not  oeen  impregnated  with 
any  fireproofing  chemical.  In  New  York  City  alone  last  y^  there  were  1,391  fires 
dae  to  matches,  involving  a  total  loss  of  over  ^78,000. 

The  following  is  the  last  paragraph  of  chapter  899  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  amending  the 
Greater  New  York  charter  m  relation  to  the  better  prevention  of  fires,  and  is  known  as 
section  778C  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter: 

''The  municipal  explosives  commission,  as  constituted  at  the  date  when  this  act 
shall  take  effect  is  continued,  and  its  members  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  mayor.  All  regulations  of  such  commission  approved  by  the  fire  commissioner, 
except  such  as  relate  exclusively  to  its  organization  or  to  the  duties  and  discipline  of 
its  omcers  and  employees,  shall  constitute  a  chapter  of  the  code  of  ordinances  of  the 
dty  and  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  board  of  aldermen." 

ALDBRMEN  CAN  CHANOB  FT. 

8o  that,  though  the  ordinance  against  phosphorous  and  nonimpregnated  matches, 
adopted  on  January  3, 1912,  by  the  muniapal  explosives  comnussion,  is  sdieduled  to 
take  effect  on  January  1. 1913,  it  can  be  wiped  out  entirely  or  postponed  to  any  date 
by  amendatory  or  repealing  action  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

The  ordinance  has  been  fought  both  openly  and  secretly  by  match  manufacturers. 
They  are  fiehting  it  secretly  now,  it  is  cnarged.  The  chief  manufacturer  is  the  Dia- 
mond Mat<£  Co.,  often  called  the  Matdi  Trust,  which  before  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law  was  applied  to  its  activities  controlled,  so  it  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  match  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  then  competition,  some  of  it  from  abroad,  has  come  in,  until  the  so-called 
Match  Trust  is  said  to  control  at  present  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  American  industry. 
Bat  many  of  the  independents,  it  is  said,  are  now  as  eager  as  anybody  else  to  stave 
off  the  sate-match  regulations. 

Recently,  befor^  tne  discovery  of  the  plot  to  shove  aside  the  measure,  the  following 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs: 

"In  a  little  over  60  days  New  York  will  at  last  be  supplied  with  matches  fit  for  use 
in  a  civilized  community.  On  January  1  the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  deadly  white  phosphorus  in  mat,chefl  and  whidi  prevents  the  sale 
of  matches  in  this  dty  which  have  not  been  treated  to  a  chemical  process  to  prevent 
them  from  slowing  after  the  flame  is  extinguished. 

"It  is  believed  that  many  lives  will  be  saved  by  the  nonpoisonous  feature  of  the 
new  law,  and  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  will  be  preserved  from  the 
flames  by  its  no  after-glow  clause.  When  the  ordinary  match  is  blown  out,  a  coal  re- 
mains, whidi  is  the  cause  of  numberless  fires,  but  with  a  properly  treated  splint, 
each  as  called  for  by  the  new  law,  this  danger  is  removed." 

Only  a  strong  show  of  public  sentiment,  it  is  stated  by  the  women,  can  make  the 
mccess  of  the  ordinance  assured,  by  scaring  some  of  the  aldermen  into  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  the  reform. 

The  United  States  Government  has  considered  so  far  only  the  public  health  aspect 
d  the  match  problem  and  has  adopted  in  Congress  a  law  aooli^ung  the  manufacture 
of  poisonous  phosphorus  matches  on  and  after  July  1,  1913,  and  forbidding  their  sale 
or  use  (m  and  after  January  1,  1915.  This  is  to  give  the  match  makers  and  sellers 
unple  time  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated  stocks.  New  York  City  has  gone  further 
and  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  country  by  adding  the  fire-prevention  dwise  in  regard 
to  imprpignating  match  stems  so  that  they  wiU  not  glow  when  the  flame  goes  out. 
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WKA.T  MATCH  MEN  AROTTB. 

The  aigument  of  the  match  men  ib  that  they  ought  to  have  at  least  until  July  1, 
1913,  to  get  rid  of  their  stocki.  The  ai;gument  of  the  women  and  the  property  owners 
is  that  the  match  men  have  had  due  notice  since  January  3,  1911,  to  get  re«dy  for  the 
new  order  of  things.  Furthermore,  they  say  there  are  plenty  of  other  places  besides 
New  York — all  the  rest  of  the  country,  m  fact — ^^ere  the  dangerous  phosphorus  and 
glow  sticks  can  be  sold  under  the  terms  of  the  United  States  law. 

The  match  men  aigue  that  it  will  cost  them  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  change  their 
machinery  so  as  to  make  safety  matches.  The  answer  of  the  women  and  property 
owners  is  that  the  match  men  are  only  bluffing,  inasmudi  as  they  are  now  m^lriwg 
and  have  been  making  for  many  months,  nonpnosphorus  and  also  nonglow  matches, 
not  only  in  competition  among  themselves,  but  also  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
makers  in  Sweeten,  Norway,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  European  nations  have  practically  all  put  a  stop  to  the  manu&cture  or  sale 
of  white  sulphorus  matches,  and  in  almost  every  countrjr  except  America  no  matches 
can  be  made  or  sold  unless  they  are  licensed  as  conforming  to  public  health  and  fire- 
prevention  laws. 

It  is  chaiged  that  the  match  manufacturers  have  kept  right  on  mRlHrig  their  dan- 
gerous brands  and  recently  began  to  concentrate  then*  sales  in  New  York  City  by 
offering  special  cut  rates  to  grocers  and  other  retailers,  most  of  whom  were  in  igno- 
rance of  the  impending  law.  The  purpose  of  the  manufacturers  in  loading  up  the  more 
or  less  unsuspecting  New  York  retailers  was,  it  is  said,  to  force  the  retailen  to  md% 
with  them  when  it  came  to  asking  the  alderman  to  shove  aside  the  match  ordhiance. 

(New  York  World,  Nov.  U,  1912.) 
MORE  LIFB  FOB  THB  DBADLT  MATCH? 

There  has  been  question  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit  tlie 
manufacture  and  sale  of  phosphorus  matches.  There  has  never  been  any  question 
of  the  power  of  the  States,  or  of  localities  thereunder,  to  force  the  prohibition  either 
as  a  health  or  fire  preventive  measure. 

It  is  as  a  health  measiure  that  we  have  the  Federal  law.  It  is  as  a  fire-preventive 
measure  that  we  have  in  this  city  an  ordinance  of  the  explosives  commission  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  phosphorus  and  afteiglow  safety  matches  beyond  January  1 
next,  or  two  years  in  advance  of  the  Federal  prohibition. 

The  Match  Trust  is  to  fi^t  this  ordinance.  It  obviously  has  no  case  in  law,  but 
the  board  of  aldermen  has  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  an  order  of  the  explosives 
commission,  and  to  this  board  the  Match  Trust  will  appeal. 

How  much  sympathy  can  be  won  from  the  aldermen  for  an  extended  manufactun 
which  causes  the  loathsome  disease  of  ^'phossy  jaw"?  Or  for  an  extended  distribu* 
tion  of  an  unlabeled  poison  which  gets  mto  the  mouths  of  children  and  kills  many 
of  them?  Or  for  an  extended  sale  of  a  prolific  cause  of  fires?  The  manufacturers  of 
these  matches  have  had  ample  warning  and  are  without  excuse  if  they  have  stocfai 
on  hand  which  require  many  months  more  to  work  off. 

(New  York  Btenliig  FUMt,  Not.  12.  ms.] 

flEB-PRSVlNTION  RULB8— <X>]IMITTSS  ON  SAIBTT  I88UB8  HOUBB  AND  FACTORY  OODB8 — 
VOLUNTBBB  dVIG  BODY  HAS  PRBPARBD  8BRIB8  OP  8UQOB8TIONS  POR  HOUBBKBBPBRa 
AND  WORKMBN  AND  WILL  SUPPLY  COPIB8  ON  CARDBOARD  TO  ALL  WHO  ASK  POK 
THBM — THB  RULBS. 

By  way  of  assisting  toward  the  prevention  of  fires,  the  committee  on  safety^  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  describes  itself  as  "a  voluntarv  otganiaation  of  citisenfl,'' 
has  issued  a  leaflet  which  contains  safety  codes  for  the  home  and  for  factories  and 
workrooms.  It  is  explained  by  the  committee  that  their  action  is  taken  because  the 
fire-prevention  bureau,  which  has  power  to  make  and  enforce  such  a  compiehensive 
code,  has  failed  to  publish  any  similar  set  of  suffgestions.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph 
Johnson,  fire  commissioner,  calls  attention  to  tEs  fact  that  in  October,  1911,  he  had 

Srinted  and  distributed  50,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  of  ''fire  don'tB,"  especially 
eogned  for  the  use  of  householders. 

TEe  leaflet  sets  forth  that  the  committee  on  safety  is  fHganiaed  primarily  to  protect 
human  life  from  the  fire  huaid  in  the  dty  of  New  Yoik,  and  that  it  is  conducting  a 
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"campaign  of  public  education,  one  part  of  which  is  to  call  attentibn  of  the  public 
to  the  seemingly  unimportant  trifles  which  are  the  actual  cauaee  of  the  majority  of 

Attention  ia  called  to  the  fact  that  fire  deetioys  one  human  life  and  $37,000  worth 
of  property  a  day  in  New  York  City,  and  it  is  pomted  out  that  experts  testified  before 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investiffation  Commission,  in  September,  1912.  that 
about  65  per  cent  of  our  fires  were  of  tne  easily  preventable  type. 

OOPUB  WILL  BE  SUPPUBD. 

The  committee  offers  to  send  to  any  who  ask  for  them,  a  cardboard  copy  of  either 
or  both  of  the  codes  outlined  below.  These  can  be  hung  on  the  wall  of  nome,  fac- 
torv,  or  store,  for  the  information  of  family,  servants,  fellow  workers,  and  employees. 

Here  are  the  suggestions  addressed  to  housekeepers  in  the  Safety  Code  for  the 
Home: 

Blow  out  matches  before  throwing  them  away. 

Keep  rubbish  cleared  out. 

Keep  fire  escapes  free  from  every  obstruction. 

Do  not  use  benzine,  naphtha,  gasolene,  or  any  inflammable  fluids  in  the  house. 

Guard  gas  jets  from  contact  with  window  curtains. 

Do  not  leave  lamps  turned  low.    It  may  cause  an  explosion. 

Do  not  put  oil  in  a  lamp  while  it  is  lighted.    Fill  and  clean  lamps  only  in  daytime. 

The  safety  code  for  factories  and  workrooms  is  as  follows: 

1.  Forbid  smoking  in  the  workrooms. 

2.  Blow  out  matches  before  throwing  them  away. 

3.  Clear  out  rubbish  and  clipping,  every  day  from  workrooms,  hallways,  and  base- 
ments. Metal  cans  or  metal-lined  boxes  are  required  by  law  to  hold  such  rubbish 
dnrinf  working  hours. 

4.  Do  not  keep  benzine,  naphtha,  gasolene,  alcohol,  turpentine,  paint,  or  varnish, 
except  in  safety  cans,  as  required  by  law. 

5.  Get  a  license  from  the  fire  department  before  storing  these  inflammable  fluids 
on  your  premises. 

6.  Keep  gas  jets  guarded  b}^  wire  cage,  so  that  materials  may  not  touch  the  flame. 

7.  Keep  motors  and  gas  engines  boxed  and  inclosed  in  fireproof  partitions. 

Here  are  still  further  suggestions  designed  to  save  human  life  and  to  protect  prop- 
erty and  stock  in  case  of  fire: 

No  building  is  safe  unless  every  occupant  can  get  out  within  three  minutes.  Your 
fire  drills  now  wi  1  save  time  and  panic  if  danger  comes. 

1.  Oiganize  a  fire  drill  among  the  workmen  and  women. 

To  new  workmen  and  women:  Find  out  where  the  stairs  and  fire  escai>es  are  in 
this  building. 

2.  Keep  all  fire  appliances — ^fire  buckets,  extinguishers,  axes,  etc. — ^in  good  order 
and  always  in  their  places. 

3.  Keep  passages  clear  to  all  exits,  doors,  stairs,  and  fire  escapes.  Keep  all  doors 
kadim^  to  exits  unlocked. 

4.  Keep  halls  and  stairways  lighted  while  workers  are  in  the  building.  Have  signs 
ihowing  the  way  to  stairs  and  exits. 

5.  Keep  fire  escapes  free  from  everv  obstruction. 

6.  Do  not  allow  machinery  or  mercnandise  to  block  the  aisles. 

The  ofi&cers  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  leaflet  are  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
secretary;  Albert  James  Sheldon,  treasurer;  Frances  Perkins,  executive  secretary. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  Peter  J.  Brady,  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  jr.,  Miss  Mary 
£.  Dreer,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  Daniel  Harris,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Henry  Moskowitz, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson. 

IMew  York  Tribune,  Not.  Iff,  1913.] 

SMALL  DBALBR8,  IP  ANT,  Uf  HATCH  LAW  HOLD-UP — SO-CALLED  TSUST  MOT  TETXNO  TO 
BAVB  OSDINANCS  POSTPONED,  ITB  PRB8IDBNT  SATS — ^WOMBN  ALBBT  IN  WABPARB — 
BXBKINO  BXPBRT  OPINION,  BXPLAIN8  MISS  PBBIONS — MISS  WALD  ALABMBD  AT  PBBIL 
OFfOmON. 

r 

Edwaid  R.  Stettiiiius,  president  of  the  Diamond  Matdi  Co.,  whidi  oontiols  the  bulk 
of  the  output  in  New  York  City,  told  a  Tribune  reporter  yesterday  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  rumored  attempt  of  the  Diamond  mterests  here  to  postpone  for  at 
least  mx  months  tiie  putting  into  effect  of  the  city  ordinance  against  the  unsafe  white 
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phosphorus  matches  or  the  "after-glow"  matches.  Mr.  Stettinius  aclmowledged  that 
ne  had  read  all  about  the  reported  political  pressure  that  was  about  to  be  brought  on 
the  bcMurd  of  aldermen,  but  he  said  his  company  wasn't  in  the  drive. 

*'Are  not  some  of  the  smaller  companies  that  are  subsidir.ries  to  the  Diamond  Co. 
concerned  in  the  movement?"  he  was  rsked. 

"We  have  no  subsidiary  concerns,"  he  replied.  "We  have  not  been  'busted'  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  like  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco,  and  the 
department  has  never  applied  the  Sherman  law  to  our  activities.'* 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  Knew  of  some  small  competitors  who  might  possibly  under- 
take the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  ordinance  that  prohibited  the  sale  of  poisonous 
matches  after  January  1,  1913.  He  declined  to  mention  names,  but  he  volunteered 
to  explain  wh}r  he  thought  the  small  manufacturers  would  do  a  thing  like  that. 

"It  the  white  phoepnorus  match  were  to  be  condemned  to-day  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  would  be  able  to  acquire  its  supply  of  the  nonpoisonous  substitute.  The 
small  concerns  would  be  unable  to  get  their  supply.  So  to  fortify  themselves  to  com- 
pete they  seek  the  postponement,"  he  said. 

WOMEN  ACnVB  IN  CAUSE. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Housewives'  League,  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement Workers,  and  the  committee  on  safety,  which  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  the  strict  ordinance  recommended  by  the  municipal  explosives 
commission,  are  preparing  to  fight  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  regulation.  Ab 
the  safety  committee  held  its  monthly  meeting  onlv  a  few  hours  before  the  rumor  of 
the  secret  conference  of  Ihe  match  manufacturers  began  to  circulate,  no  action  was 
consec^uently  taken.  A  subcommittee,  however,  had  been  appointed  to  determine, 
if  possible,  what  a  safe  match  really  was.  This  led  to  some  misimderstanding  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  who  got  the  idea  that  the  committee  was  dodging  the  issue  or 
Hedging  on  it. 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  superintendent  of  the  committee,  resented  the  possibility 
that  its  attitude  was  misunderstood. 

"We  are  trying,"  she  said  to  a  Tribime  reporter,  "to  find  out  exactly  whether  the 

present  ordinance  is  a  fire  preventive  measure.    The  question  at  present  seems  to  be, 

What  is  a  safetv  match? '    Expert  chemists  have  given  their  opinions  pro  and  con  on 

the  subject.    True,  the  most  of  the  experts  who  have  volunteered  testimony  to  the 

committee  have  been  employed  by  the  match  concerns. 

"What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  opinion  of  experts  on  the  other  side,  and  that's  what 
we  want  to  do  before  we  take  action.  It  may  be  that  other  experts  could  show  us  that 
the  present  ordinance  is  not  sufficiently  fire  preventive.  The  committee  of  safety  is 
fdways  bent  on  the  ultimate  object  of  getting  laws  passed  which  contain  the  most 
efficient  restrictions.  So  fsi  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  get  any  definite  knowl- 
edge that  the  match  companies  are  really  trying  to  defeat  the  work  of  the  municipal 
explosives  commission,  and  until  we  can  fina  out  where  we  are  at  we  have  nothing  to 
say. 

*'  If  any  move  is  made  to  defeat  the  ordinance  we  will  be  informed  by  our  watchdogs, 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  fight  it." 

FBAB8  ANY  STEP  BACKWARD. 

One  of  the  most  intrepid  opponents  of  the  rumored  change  is  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  of 
the  Henry  Street  settlement.  She  said  that  social  workers  and  all  those  concerned  in 
the  safety  of  the  people  of  New  York  considered  that  the  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  societies  that  fought. so  hard  to  bring  about  the  adoption  ox  the  match  ordinance 
was  a  "hideous  step  backward." 

** It  looks,"  she  said  last  night,  ''as  though  the  municipal  explosives  commission  had 
shifted  the  responsibility  upon  the  board  of  aldermen  m  putting  into  the  regulation 
the  clause  which  puts  it  up  to  the  aldermen  to  repeal  or  amend  the  sections.  The 
people  ought  to  make  the  aidermen  understand  that  they  are  not  to  be  concerned  with 
the  commercial  advantages  of  a  match  trust  or  with  any  small  dealers  throughout- the 
city,  but  that  they  are  concerned  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  use  these  terrible,  i)oisonous  matches. 

"The  social  workers  everywhere,"  she  continued,  "can  demonstrate  to  the  alder- 
men the  dangers  arising  from  these  matches.  Tenement  house  fires  are  caused  by 
them  every  day.  It  does  seem  as  thou^  political  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  municipal  explodvet  commission  and  the  board  of  aldermen  by  those  big 
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match  makers.  What  does  it  matter  if  the  little  dealers  are  stocked  up  with  quanti- 
ties of  matches  sold  at  reduced  prices?  We  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  proceed  against 
them  just  as  readily  as  we  would  proceed  against  the  match  trust/' 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  yesterday  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  reported  sale  of 
matches  to  small  retailers  at  reauced  prices  in  order  that  the  selfish  interests  of  these 
dealoB  might  be  secured  to  favor  the  postponement  of  the  reeulation  a^inst  white 
phosphorus  matches.  He  said  the  Diampud  Go.  had  not  broken  its  uniform  prices 
nere  or  elsewhere. 

Speaking  of  the  desirability  of  modif3dng  the  regulations  in  some  respects,  he  men- 
tioned section  269,  which  requires  that  the  manufacturers  shall  place  the  "serial  num- 
ber "  on  each  box  of  matches  sold  in  New  York. 

"If  each  laige  ci^  should  make  a  similar  enactment,  it  would  require  a  box  as  big 
as  a  house  to  bear  all  the  serial  numbers/'  he  paid. 

[New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  98, 1012.) 

SAT  MATCHES  KILL  THBEE  BABIES  A  DAT — WOMEN  POINT  TO  STATISTICS  IN  FIGHT  ON 
LUCIFERS  THAT  POISON — ONE^S  GRIEF  NEAR  HOME — ^MISS  WALDOS  LOSS  HAS  STIRRED 
HER  TO  WORC  IN  SAVING  OTHER  CHILDREN  FROM  "PUTX   CAN'T." 

"Pitty,  pitty.    Can'jr." 

Baby's  bright  eyes  spied  the  little  pink  objects  on  the  table.  She  left  dolly  sprawl- 
inp  b]^  the  window  ana  toddled  over  to  the  can'y,"  which  some  careless  person  had 
Im  within  reach  of  the  short  arms.  Nurse  had  left  the  room  for  just  a  moment.  When 
she  returned  the  darling  of  the  family  was  in  convulsions  and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
dead,  for  the  pretty  pink  '^can'y"  had  been  matches — ^poisonous,  white  phosphorous 
matches. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  has 
been  working  idl  summer  in  support  of  the  law  to  keep  these  matches  out  of  New 
York  City.  The  baby  who  died  was  one  dear  to  her,  ana  with  that  terrible  lesson  in 
her  heart  she  has  used  her  influence  to  save  other  little  children  from  a  similar  fate. 

"It  is  such  a  common  occurrence,''  she  said  yesterday.  *'Any  one  is  likely  to  leave 
a  child  alone  in  a  room  where  matches  are  within  reach.  Any  child  who  is  so  little 
as  not  to  know  better  is  likely  to  want  to  eat  the  little  pink  heads.  Children  want 
to  eat  anything.  I  don't  know  just  how  much  of  the  phosphorous  poison  is  necessary 
to  kill  a  child,  but  I  have  heard  that  two  matches  are  enough.  We  never  knew  how 
many  matches  were  sucked  by  the  litUe  child  I  told  you  of.  It  could  not  have  been 
many. 

AFRAID  "trust"   WILL  WIN. 

"That  is  why  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  ordinance. 
Yes:  I  have  heard  that  the  Match  Trust  is  making  efforts  to  have  it  rep^ed.  I  am 
afraid  they  will,  though,  of  course,  we  are  watching  them  all  the  time. 

The  social  worker  spoke  of  other  cases  of  children  being  poisoned  by  matches  which 
came  within  the  range  of  her  own  personal  experience. 

The  danger  in  these  white  phosphorus  matches  is  that  in  addition  to  being  pink, 
and  therefore  attractive  to  the  child  eye,  they  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  so  that  a 

Jroung  child  who  tries  one  likes  it  and  reaches  for  the  next.  It  is  said  that  there  is  abso- 
utely  no  cure  for  phosphorus  poison.  Another  element,  it  is  pointed  out,  which  adds 
to  the  danger  is  that  tnese  matches  are  not  labeled.  No  other  poison  is  so  common, 
and  all  other  poisons  which  are  sold  into  homes  are  required  by  law  to  be  marked 
plainly,  it  is  explained. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  considerable  danger  even  to  grown-ups,  who  do  not  eat  match 
heads  in  the  tiny  particles  thrown  off  by  the  matches.  If  they  are  left  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  a  closet  near  any  receptive  food,  such  as  butter  or  cream,  these  poisonous  par- 
ticles lodge  in  the  food.  Many  cases  of  ptomaine  poisioning  have  been  traced  to  this 
cause.  The  only  sure  way  to  keep  matches  is  in  an  airtight  box  for  the  volatile  par- 
ticles penetrate  common  wooden  or  paper  boxes. 

There  is  another  danger  to  be  guarded  against — fire.  The  housewife  who  keeps  her 
matches  in  a  tin  box  to  secure  them  against  nibbling  mice  abo  prevents  them  from 
injuriDgfood. 

THREE  VICTIMS  EVERT  DAT. 

According  to  Mrs.  Eva  McDonald  Valesh,  editor  of  The  American  Clubwoman, 
who  has  been  prominent  in  the  match  fight  with  Miss  Wald,  1,000  children  every 
year,  or  3  every  day,  die  from  phosphorus  poison.    The  figures,  she  said,  were  the 
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result  of  inveBtigatioii  by  the  Qovernment  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Her  crusade  against  the  poison  match  b^fan  15  years  ago,  when  she  heard  of  the  work 
in  Eiirope  along  those  lines.  It  was  the  horrible  conditions  amons  workers  in  the 
factories  where  these  matches  were  made — the  fact  that  three-fourtns  of  the  women 
and  children  employed  in  these  factories  suffered  from  the  loathsome  disease  known 
as  "phoesy  jaw" — ^whidi  first  led  to  the  invest^tions  in  the  course  of  wiiidi  it  was 
discovered  that  these  matches  were  daneer9us  likewise  to  children. 

The  fact  that  their  manufacture  had  oeen  prohibited  in  Europe  for  15  years,  ICrs. 
Valesh  said,  was  significant  in  view  of  the  tolerant  attitude  of  tJie  American  public 
toward  them.  The  manufacturers,  she  said,  were  just  as  able  to  make  the  nonpoison- 
ous  kind,  only  they  had  not  enough  of  the  new  machinery  to  make  their  whole  output 
of  this  kind.  The  fight  against  the  new  law  was  simply  a  fight  against  the  expense  of 
new  machinery,  she  declared. 

"We  don't  want  to  put  the  matchmakers  out  of  business,"  she  added.  "It  costs 
no  more  to  make  safe  matches  when  once  the  machinery  is  installed." 

[NtwTorkTribane  Doe  19. 1913 

LBT  NBW  MATCH  LAW  STAND,  WOMBN  URGK — ^ESSOLUTIONS  ADOPTBD  AT  MASS 
MBBTINO  RBQUB8TING  8TBICT  BNFORGBMENT — MANU7ACnntERS  HAVB  SAT — BOMB 
TO  TIBLD,  OTHERS  WILL  FIOHT — CROKBR  GIVB8  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  UNOATB 
BRANDS. 

Well-known  match  manufacturera  went  to  Labor  Temple,  Second  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street,  yesterday  afternoon  to  look  out  for  their  interests  at  the  women's 
mass  meeting  called  to  protest  against  any  change  in  the  new  match  ordinance  as 
drafted  by  the  municipal  explosives  commission.  Former  Fire  Chief  Croker  stood  on 
the  platform  and  ignited  vanoos  kinds  of  nuitches  which  he  denounced  as  unsafe  with- 
out giving  their  tn^ie  names.  The  women  applauded  him  loudly  when  he  said  he 
was  m  favor  of  safety  matches,  regardless  of  what  firm  made  them.  Resolutions  of 
protest  were  unanimously  carried — ^the  match  manufacturers  not  voting. 

Tlie  match  men,  however,  got  a  chance  to  tell  the  women  where  they  stood  as  r^aids 
the  new  law,  and  they  spoke  in  such  laige  numbeis  and  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  said  he  didn't  know  there  were  so 
many  matchmakers  on  earth.  From  Waldo  P.  Adams,  who  represented  the  Salvation 
Match  Co.,  to  W.  F.  Fairbum,  general  superintendent  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  they 
were  inclined  to  tell  trade  secrets  about  one  another,  and  it  kept  Dr.  Holmes  busy 
asking  them  to  stick  to  the  subject. 

Finally  Mrs.  Eva  'McDonald  Valesh,  editor  of  the  American  Clubwoman,  who  was 
one  of  the  speakers,  asked  Mr.  Fairbum  point  blank  whether  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 
intended  tiying  to  get  the  board  of  aldermen  to  change  the  match  regulation  in  any 
way. 

"Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Fairbum,  "it  has  never  been  our  idea  to  oppose  the  explo- 
sives commission.  We  were  only  recently  informed,  however,  that  the  ordinance 
would  not  be  modified,  but  if  the  commission  deems  it  unwise  to  change  it  we  consider 
that  any  change  is  impossible." 

ONB  RBADT  TO  OOMFLT  WTTH  LAW. 

"May  I  ask  Mr.  Fairbum  whether  he  favon  the  'impregnated '  splint?  "  Mrs.  Valesh 
asked  of  Dr.  Holmes,  who,  in  order  to  keep  the  discussion  gemiane.  had  announced 
that  he  would  rule  on  all  queries  which  the  meeting  might  put  up  to  the  matchmaken. 

"As  to  that,"  Mr.  Fairbum  said,  "all  1  care  to  say  is  that,  altnou^h  we  oppoeed  the 
adoption  of  the  impregnated  matcn  at  the  hearing  before  the  commission  in  May  last, 
we  are  now  ready  to  comply  with  the  law  and  supply  the  trade  with  these  matches  on 
and  after  January  1, 1913.'^ 

The  reeolutioiKi  adopted  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  21,  with  Dr. 
Holmes  and  I^eeter  F.  Scott,  of  the  People's  Institute  (who  acted  as  secretary  ol  the 
meeting)  as  members,  to  protest  to  the  aldermen  against  any  "alteration,  extension, 
or  change  in  the  present  ordinance,  and  to  request  Mayor  Gaynor,  the  fire  commission, 
and  the  board  of  aldermen  to  make  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.''  They  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz,  of  the  Downtown  Ethical  Culture  Society. 

Mrs.  iCobert  F.  Cartwright,  of  the  safety  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  offered  resolutions  appealing  to  the  fire  commission  and  to  the  health  depart- 
ment to  appoint  women  as  deputy  inspectors  to  see  that  the  match  ordinance 
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enforced.  ''If  such  appointmentB  are  not  constitutional/'  the  resolutionB  set  forth, 
"we  favor  the  enactment  of  special  l^idation  to  make  them  legal.''  The  resolutions 
were  seconded  by  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  president  of  the  federation,  and  adopted 
unanimously,  the  match  manufacturers  again  being  without  a  vote. 

TBAS'S  FIBB  LOSS  HBRB  S86,000. 

Ex-Chief  Croker  said  that  526  fires  were  caused  in  New  York  City  during  the  year 
1911  from  the  careless  use  of  matches  in  the  hands  of  children  and  others,  causing  a 
loss  of  about  $86,000.  Mr.  Fairbum  said  there  were  15,000  small  match  dealers  in 
the  city,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  exchange  their 
stock  of  old  matches  for  the  new.  He  denied  that  the  Diamond  Co.  had  tried  to 
"unload"  goods  on  the  New  York  tra ie. 

Ray  S.  Gilbert,  an  attorney  representing  the  Fred  Fear  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  declared 
that  his  client  would  lose  $^,000  worth  of  old-style  machinery  in  his  local  plant  if  the 
ordinance  went  into  effect  before  July  1,  1913.  "I  serve  notice  on  this  meeting,"  he 
said,  "that  we  shall  fight  this  law  fairly  and  fearlessly." 

W.  B.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Salvation  Match  Co.,  said  he  was  the  only  match 
man  who  favored  the  ordinance  at  the  hearings  last  summer,  because  his  concern,  he 
said,  was  prepiu:ed  to  furnish  the  nonpoisonous,  *  impregnated"  match. 

"We  make  no  excuses.  It  is  good  business  for  us,"  he  said.  "And  I  am  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Fairbum,  of  the  Diamond  Co.,  state  in  a  manly  way  that  his  company  will 
comply  with  the  law.  He  supplies  90  per  cent  of  the  New  York  trade.  We  get  some 
of  it,  of  course.  This  is  a  eooa  law,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  manu^turer 
should  not  regard  it  as  eooa  business  to  comply  with  it." 

OUier  speakers  were  tne  Rev.  J.  C.  Da^r,  superintendent  of  the  Labor  Temple;  P.  S. 
Bradv,  of  the  Cenral  Union  Labor  Council;  E.  Everhardt,  of  the  Ohio  Match  Co.;  and 
Miss  Maude  Wilson,  a  Socialist  nurse,  who  described  the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease 
known  as  "phossy  jaw,"  which  attacks  the  makers  of  white  phosphorus  matches. 

Resolutions  Adopted  Decbhbbb  18,  1912,  at  the  Labob  Temple,  New  Yobk 

Cmr,  BT  A  Meeting  of  Vabious  SoasTiEs. 

Whereas  the  municipal  explosives  commission  of  the  city  of  New  York  adopted  on 
January  3, 1912,  certain  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  storage,  transporta- 
tion, or  sale  of  matches  within  the  city  of  New  York,  which  rules  and  regulations 
constitute  a  chapter  of  the  code  of  ordinances  of  this  citv  as  authorized  in  chapter  899 
of  the  Laws  of  1911  of  the  city  of  New  York,  amending  the  Greater  New  York 
charter  in  relation  to  the  better  prevention  of  fires;  and 
Whereas  the  said  rules  and  regulations  as  adopted  are  to  go  into  effect  January  1. 
1913,  and  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  store,  transport,  or  sell 
within  the  city  of  New  York  any  matches  that  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  ordinance;  and 
Whereas,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  appended  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
that,  as  stated  by  Geoige  0.  Eaton,  of  the  municipal  explosives  commission,  tre- 
mendous j)resBure  has  been  brought  upon  the  commission  to  repeal  the  said  ordinance 
or  make  it  ineffective:  and 
Whereas  it  is  the  beliet  of  those  present  that,  inasmuch  as  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  this  city  alone  have  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  the  said  ordnance:  Be  it 
therefore 

Rewlvedt  That  a  committee  of  21  to  represent  those  present  at  this  meeting  be  ap- 
pointed, of  which  committee  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  shall  be  the  chairman  and 
the  secretary  of  this  meeting  shall  be  the  secretary  and  the  other  members  of  which 
committee  wall  be  named  and  designated  by  said  chairman;  and 

Be  itfvrther  resolved,  That  this  committee  &all,  at  its  discretion,  make  such  protests 
and  reauests  to  the  properlv  constituted  authorities  of  the  city,  county,  ana  State, 
particularly  the  board  of  aldermen,  to  the  effect  that  no  alteration,  extension,  or 
change  be  made  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  request  the  mayor,  fire  commissioner, 
and  municipal  explosives  commission  and  the  fire  prevention  bureau  to  strictly  en- 
force the  observance  of  said  ordinance;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  said  committee  re<iuest  the  board  of  health  to  strictly 
enforce  section  66  of  the  sanitary  code,  as  applying  to  poisonous  phoephonis  matches; 

and 

Beit  further  resolved,  That  as  individuals  who  are  members  of  societies,  we  shall  seek 
to  enHst  the  earnest  cooperation  of  said  societies  with  the  committee  to  be  appointed 
under  this  resolution. 
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At  a  meetmg  at  the  Warren  Goodard  House,  246  East  Thirty-fourUi  Street,  Novem- 
ber 29,  the  purpose  of  the  meetmg  being  to  start  an  oiganized  agitation  against  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  the  new  match  law  of  New  York  City,  which  is  to  gp  into 
effect  January  1,  1913,  there  were  present  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers,  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  of  New  York  City,  the  League  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  Chelsea  Neigh- 
borhood Association,  and  the  Local  Needs  Association. 

Gen.  George  O.  Eaton,  of  the  municipal  explosives  commission,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  woman's  clubs,  was  present,  representing  Joseph  Johnson,  fire  comnussioner. 

Gen.  Eaton  stated  that  tremendous  pressure  nad  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
commission  to  repeal  the  ordinance  or  make  it  ineffective,  l^vertheless,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  nre  commissioner  and  for  himself,  he  stated  that,  so  far  as  sections 
Noe.  258  and  272  were  concerned,  the  commission  were  opposed  to  any  change. 
However,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  submit  to  the  board  of  alderm^i 
of  this  city  a  request  that  amendments  be  made  to  the  law  in  other  respects. 

Furthermore,  Gen.  Eaton  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  situation  that,  where  the 
commission  could  formulate  the  law  themselves,  tney  could  not  alter  it,  as,  under 
authority  granted  them  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  only  the  aldermen  have 
the  power  to  amend  or  repeal. 

It  is  generally  believea  by  all  those  who  have  probed  into  this  matter  that  the 
''tremendous  pressure"  referred  to  by  Gen.  Eaton  is  being  brought  b>r  the  match 
manufacturers  of  this  country  who  are  seeking  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  new 
law,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  people  of  this  city, 
who  niust  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  this  and  other  laws  and  orainances. 

Indirectly,  naving  a  bearing  on  the  new  match  law,  section  66  of  the  sanitary  code 
of  the  board  of  healtn,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  poisons  without  being  properly  labeled, 
if  enforced  as  regards  poisonous  phosphorus  matches,  would  make  effective  section 
No.  258  of  the  match  law. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  organizations, 
societies,  and  the  press  of  New  ¥  ork  in  making  a  protest  to  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  city,  including  the  mayor,  the  board  of  aldermen,  fire  commis- 
sioner, and  the  municipal  explosives  commission,  against  any  emasculation  or  alter- 
ation of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  special  committee  to  take  such  procedure  as 
will  bring  about  a  strict  enforcement  of  section  66  of  the  sanitary  code. 

The  influence  that  is  at  work  seeking  to  nullify  the  law  will  doubtless  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  the  board  of  aldermen. — Nbw  York,  December  10 ^  19 IS. 


Second  resolution  adopted  December  18,  1912,  at  Labor  Temple,  New  York  City,  at 
a  mass  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  New  York  City  match  law: 

Whereas  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  all  citizens  to  cooi)erate  in  the  observance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  county,  and  State;  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  laxity  in  the  observance  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  is  due  to 
the  carelessness  if  not  to  the  indifference  of  citizens:  and 

Whereas  particularly  the  laws  of  the  department  of  health  and  the  fire-prevention 
bureau  are  of  great  and  vital  inportance  to  us  all;  and 

Whereas  these  departments  are  said  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  with  appropriations  at 
their  command  in  providing  sufficient  inspectors  to  perform  the  services  required  of 
them ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  volunteer  services  of  many  citizens,  particularly  the 
women,  of  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  enlisted  to  cooperate  in  ^e  enforcement  of 
law  if  they  are  given  the  necessary  authority:  Be  it  hereby 

Resolvedy  That  the  special  committee  for  action  to  be  appointed  at  this  meeting 
shall  ascertain  if  imder  the  present  laws  governing  the  city  of  New  York  it  is  not  po2 
sible  to  secure  the  appointment  of  women  to  the  office  of  deputy  aaedstant  to  the  fire 
commissioner  and  deputy  assistant  to  the  commissioner  of  health,  with  services  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  city,  which  officers  shall  have  the  jurisdictional  power  to  enlist  and 
appoint  deputy  inspectors  to  serve  without  pay,  wnose  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
assigned  to  them.  These  volunteer  officers  to  be  appointed  ad  libitum  for  each  dis- 
trict as  may  be  assigned. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  it  shall  be  found  that  under  the  present  laws  appoint- 
ments of  women  as  duputy  commissioners  can  not  be  made,  that  as  individual  members 
9t  societies  we  shaU  seek  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  said  societies  in  an  agitation  and 
movement  to  secure  from  the  State  legislature  the  enactment  of  such  l^slation  as  will 
make  such  appointments  legally  possible. 
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[New  York  Call,  Deo.  19, 1912.] 

WDIGNAIION  MEXTINO  BBIN08  OUT  ^'BOSSES'' — ^PUBLIC  WILL  NOT  TOLERATE  MEDDLING 

WITH    NEW    MATCH    LAW. 

A  public  protent  meeting  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Labor  Temple  againat  any  p^ressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  board  of  aldermen 
to  nullify  the  action  of  the  city  ordinance  against  the  sale  of  dangerous  matches.  This 
new  law  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  and  precedes  the  Federal  act  by  six  months. 

Repreeentatives  of  many  public  reform  organizations  were  present,  as  were  also 
DumerouB  henchmen  of  the  great  match  concerns,  who  hastened  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion on  the  much-debated  question.  Resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conmiittee  to  protest  against  any  changes  in  tne  law. 

The  priiici]>al  features  of  the  new  match  law  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
are  the  following: 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1913,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manu&cture,  transport,  store,  or  sell  within  the  city  of  New  York,  any  matches  in 
the  manu&u;ture  of  which  white  phosphorus  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  of  matches  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  fire  depart- 
ment. No  certificate  of  approval  shall  be  issued  for  a  match  the  stick  of  which  has  not 
been  treated  to  a  process  of  impregnation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  afterglow. 

It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to  store,  transport,  or  sell  within  the  dty  of 
New  York  any  matches  unless  tne  box  or  container  in  wnich  they  are  packed  bears 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  number  of 
the  certificate  of  approval,  and  the  words  "Approved  match.  No.  — ." 

A  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  ot  this  artide  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York 
CSty  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Peter  J.  Brady,  secretary  of  the  Central  Union 
Label  Coundl  of  Greater  New  York;  ex-Chief  Ooker,  of  the  fire  department;  Dr. 
Henrv  Moscowitz,  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  New  York  City;  and  Mrs.  Eva  Mc- 
Donald Valesh.    Dr.  John  Havnes  Holmes  of  the  Chiu*ch  of  the  Messiah  presided. 

Ex-Qiief  Oroker  said  that  fusee  matches  and  card  matches  are  dangerous.  The 
fire  department  reports  for  1911  showed  that  in  New  York  City  359  fires  were  started 
by  the  carelessness  of  match  users,  and  167  fires  were  set  by  children  playing  with 
matches,  the  loss  from  these  fires  aggregating  $86,000. 

Representatives  of  several  mat£  companies,  the  Diamond  Matdi  Co.,  and  the 
Fred  Fear  Matdi  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  all  they  wanted  was  time  to  recall 
from  15,000  retail  dealers  in  New  York  City  the  stock  of  phosphorua  matches  now 
on  hand  and  time  to  supply  the  dealers  mtk  the  nonphosphorus  match. 

W.  F.  Fairbum,  genend  superintendent  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  pleaded  that 
tiie  company  had  not  time  to  put  a  new  stock  of  nonpoisonous  matches  on  the  market 
ind  recall  the  present  stock. 

Bay  Gilbert,  representing  the  Fred  Fear  Matdi  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the 
reason  that  they  didn't  want  to  have  an  impregnated  match  was  because  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  such  a  matdi  in  what  he  called  a  semicontinuous  madiine. 

President  Hutdiins  of  the  Salvation  Match  Co.,  which  now  manufactures  exclu- 
■vdy  matdies  that  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  new  ordinance,  said  that 
his  company  regarded  the  law  as  a  good  one. 

SUGOBfiTBD  ObDINANCB  ReOULATING  THE  MANUFACTURE,  StOBAGB,  SaLE,  AND  DlS- 

TRiBXTnoK  OP  Matches  Adopted  by  the  National  Board  op  P^e  Under writ- 
BR8,  185  William  Street,  New  York,  and  the  National  Fieb  Protection 
Association,  87  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the of  the  city  of 


Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  to  manu- 
fatcture,  store,  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  distribute  white  phos- 
phorus, single-dipped,  strike-anywhere  matches  of  the  type  popularly  known  as 
''parlor  matches;' I  nor  manufacture,  store,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
or  distribute,  white  phosphorus,  double-dipped,  strike-anywhere  matches,  or  any 
other  type  of  double-dipped  matches,  unless  the  bulb  or  first  dip  of  such  match  is 
composed  of  a  so-callea  safety  or  inert  composition,  nonignitible  on  an  abrasive 
nuface;  nor  manufacture,  store,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  dis- 
tribute matches,  which,  when  packed  in  a  carton  of  500  approximate  cajMicity  and 
placed  in  an  oven  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  200°  F.,  will  i^ite  in  8 
I'Ours;  nor  manu&cture,  store,  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  distribute, 
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Blazer,  or  so-called  wind  matchee,  whether  of  the  so-called  safety  or  strike-anywhere 

Sbo.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  sell  or  otherwise  distribute  for  use, 
an^  matches,  unless  the  box  or  container  in  which  such  matches  are  packed  bears 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  thereof,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  brand 
or  trade-mark  under  which  such  matches  are  sold  or  distributed. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  one  case  of  each  brand  of  matches  of  any  type  or  manufacture 

shall  be  open  at  any  time  in  any  store  or  warehouse  in  the  city  of and  no  loose 

boxes  or  paper-wrapped  packages  of  matches  shall  be  kept  on  shelves  or  stored  loose 
in  such  stores  or  warehouses  at  a  height  exceedine  5  feet  irom  the  floor. 

Sec.  4.  Matches,  when  stored,  must  be  kept  only  in  sound  cases  and  not  piled  to  a 
height  exceeding  10  feet  from  the  floor.  No  matches  shall  be  stored  within  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  10  feet  from  any  heating  apx^aratus,  such  as  boiler,  furnace,  stove, 
etc.,  nor  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  25  feet  from  any  explosive  material  stored  on 
the  same  floor. 

Sec.  5.  Matches  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  or  suitable  packages  containing  not  more 
than  700  matches  in  any  box  or  package:  Provided.  Iwwever,  That  when  more  than 
300  matches  are  packed  m  any  one  box  or  package,  tne  nid  matches  shall  be  arranged 
in  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  heads  oi  the  matches  in  the  upper  portion  pointing 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  heads  of  the  matches  in  the  lower  portion.  Au 
boxes  containing  350  or  more  matches  shall  have  placed  therein  a  center  holding  or 
protecting  strip,  made  of  chip  board,  not  lees  than  H  inches  wide;  said  strip  shall  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  matches  in  the  box  and  be  flaneed  down  on  each  end  to  hold 
the  matches  in  position  when  the  box  is  nested  in  the  shuck  or  withdrawn  from  it. 

Sec  6.  All  match  boxes  or  packages  shall  be  packed  in  strong  shipping  containers 
or  cases.  The  maximum  number  of  match  boxes  or  packages  contained  in  any  one 
shipping«container  or  case  shall  not  exceed  the  following: 

_       ,         . ,  Nominal  nnmber  of 

Number  of  boxes:  matches  per  box. 

J  gross 700 

1  gross 500 

2groflB 400 

3  gross 300 

5  gross 200 

12  gross 100 

20  gross over  50  and  under. .  100 

25grusB under..  60 

No  shipping  container  or  case  constructed  of  fiber  board,  corrugated  fiber  board,  or 
of  wood,  nailed  or  wire  bound,  containing  matches,  shall  have  a  weight,  including  its 
contents,  exceeding  75  pounds,  and  no  lock-cornered  wooden  case  containing  matdies 
shall  have  a  weight,  including  its  contents,  exceeding  85  pounds. 

No  shipping  container  or  case  containing  matches  shall  have  an  internal  volume 
exceeding  8,000  cubic  inches.  Matches  shall  not  be  packed  in  any  shipping  con- 
tainer or  case  with  any  other  article  or  commodity.  All  shippinff  containers  or 
cases  containing  ''Strike-anywhere"  matches  shall  have  plainlv  marked  on  the  out- 
side thereof  the  words,  "Strike-anywhere  matches,"  ana  all  shipping  containers  or 
cases  containing  "Strike-on-box  matches"  shall  have  plainly  marked  on  the  outside 
thereof  the  woras  " Strike-on-box  matches.'' 

Seo.  7.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  shall  oe  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  %&  for  eadi  offense. 

Sbo.  8.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  go  in  force    *    *    *. 

[Toonial  of  Commeroe,  Jan.  37, 1013.] 

nRB-PREVSNTION   CAMPAIGN — ^MINNESOTA   aOVERNOB  RECOMMENDS   SUPPRESSION  OP 

THE   "criminal  MATCH." 

The  recommendations  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  by  Gov.  Eberhart  included  the 
following: 

"The  fire-prevention  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  State  fire  mar- 
shal's office  and  the  Minnesota  Fire-Prevention  Association  during  the  past  year  has 
borne  tremendous  fruit.  It  is  estimated  by  the  State  fire  marshal  that  tne  loss  to  our 
people  by  fire  has  been  reduced  from  approximately  $5,400,000  in  1911  to  $4,200,000 
m  1912.  Considering  what  the  tremendous  fire  waste  in  the  United  States  means  to 
our  people  this  is  exceedingly  encouraging.  The  average  per  capita  fire  tax  in  Europe 
is  about  33  cents,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  approximately  $2.50.  Much  cim 
be  done  by  way  of  legislation  to  awiet  in  this  fire-prevention  campaign. 
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''the  criminal  match. 

"It  18  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  our  annual  fire  loases  is  due  to  our  so-called 
ptrlor  match.  The  national  convention  of  insurance  commissioners  has  indorsed  for 
passage  in  the  various  States  a  bill  which  by  its  terms  would  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
nle,  and  distribution  of  the  so-called  criminal  parlor  match.  A  similar  law  will  be 
found  on  the  statute  books  of  a  number  of  European  countries.  Your  commissioner 
hopes  that  tiiis  proposed  measure  may  have  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

''OVERINSURANCE. 

"Overinsurance  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  responsible  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
fire  losses  in  the  United  States.  Avaricious  fire  insurance  agents,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  paltry  dollars  in  commission,  will  induce  men  to  overinsure  their  property.  Too 
frequently  we  see  a  man  of  apparently  good  character  and  honest  purpose  who,  when 
he  finds  himself  confronted  with  financial  difficulties,  knowing  tnat  his  property  is 
insured  for  more  than  its  actual  value,  yields  to  temptation,  bums  his  property,  and 
eecures  the  face  value  of  his  policy  in  exchange  for  a  poor  investment. 

"More  frequent  it  is  that  me  incendiarist,  premeditating  crime,  secures  insurance 
on  his  property  for  more  than  it  is  worth  and  then  bums  it.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  assured  can  secure  in  some  company  or  other  insurance  in  a  greater  amount 
than  the  value  of  his  property. 

"The  evils  of  overinsiirance  are  not  limited  to  the  insured  alone.  Numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  made  to  this  department  that  the  neighbors  or  adjacent  property 
owners  of  the  complainants  have  their  property  vastly  overinsured,  endangering  the 
pio^rty  and  lives  of  the  community. 

''The  State  fire  marshal  should  be  empowered  to  make  appraisements  of  property 
insured,  report  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  who  should  be  clothed 
with  authority  to  order  the  cancellation  of  any  policy  insuring  property  in  excess 
of  such  valuation  and  with  authority  to  cancel  the  license  of  the  agent  who  placed 
the  insurance.  Where  the  property  is  found  to  be  overinsured  the  expenses  of  the 
State  fire  marshal  for  investigating  the  risk  should  be  charged  to  the  company  with 
whom  the  insurance  is  placed.'' 

EXHIBITS. 

(A)  Sample  box  of  American  nonpoisonous  household  matches  of  which  the  splints 
have  not  been  ''impregnated"  and  leave  a  dangerous  fire-creating  afterglow,  or  live 
coal.  This  will  be  the  common  type  of  American  matches  that  wiU  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  conformity  with  the  Esch-Hughes  legislation.  Unimpregnated  matches 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  through  excessive  taxation. 

(B)  Sunple  box  of  European  ''safety"  matches,  containing  about  60  matches. 
This  match  is  made  from  aspen  wood,  which  is  a  superior  wooa  for  match  manufac- 
ture. This  type  of  match  is  rarely  used  in  the  American  household,  but  is  to  be  found 
in  caf^,  cigar  stores,  hotels,  etc. 

(C)  Sample  box  American  safety  matches,  containing  about  45  matches,  against  60 
of  European  box,  sold  at  same  price.    This  match  is  inferior  to  European  product. 

(D)  Sample  box  European  safety  matches,  with  unimpregnated  splints.  Impor- 
tation should  be  prohibited. 

(£)  European  match,  nonpoisonous,  impregnated.  Sold  in  England.  Tariff  too 
hish  for  importation  into  Umted  States. 

(F)  Sample  box  of  matches  of  American  manufacture  containing  approximately 
1,000  matches.  These  matches  are  unsafe,  as  they  are  poisonous  and  are  not  "impreg- 
nated." They  are  sold  on  the  New  York  City  market  at  about  3  cents  to  the  jobber, 
^  cents  to  the  retail  trade,  and  5  cents  to  the  consumer.  These  matches  are  now 
outlawed  by  the  new  match  law  of  New  York  City. 

(6)  Sample  box  of  European  matches,  nonpoisonous,  with  the  imperfectly  impreg- 
nated tips.  This  is  an  excellent  match,  and  if  more  care  was  used  in  impregnation 
process,  would  be  a  better  and  safer  match  than  the  so-called  "safetys";  strike  on 
boxes. 

(H)  Sample  box  of  European  matches  with  the  "impregnated"  splints,  but  with 
the  ignition  tips  containing  white  phosphorus.  The  importation  of  these  matches 
is  pronibited  smce  January  1,  1913. 

(I)  Sample  box  of  American  matches  of  the  household  type.  These  matches  are 
absolutely  nonpoisonous  and  the  splints  are  "impregnated,  insuring  complete  car- 
bonization under  combustion,  leavmg  no  live  coal  of  afterglow  after  Uie  flame  of  the 
match  is  extinguished. 

(J)  Sample  Sox  of  matches,  common  American  t^'pe.  Poisonous  and  unimpreg- 
nated. 
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Letter  and  Brief  of  Warren  B.  Hutchinson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Conoernino 

Matches. 

New  York,  January  16,  1913. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Mv  letter  to  your  committee  is  on  behalf  of  several  companies  which  I  represent, 
and  which  are  interested  in  the  tariff  as  affecting  matches,  on  the  double  ground  that 
they  manufacture  matches  in  this  coimtry  and  ^so  import  them.  Section  No.  436  of 
the  present  tariff  reflations  reads  as  follows: 

"436.  Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions,  per  noes  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  boxes,  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  matcnes  per  box,  six  cents  per 
gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred 
matches  each,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  one  thousand  matches;  wax  and  fancy 
matches  and  tapers,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

I  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  phraaeolo^  of  this  section.  Prac- 
tically, it  works  a  great  hardship  on  the  importer,  and  especially  on  the  public,  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit  to  anyone. 

The  popular  size  of  match  boxes  for  family  use  is  a  box  which  contains  approximately 
500  matches.  This  size  is  getting  to  be  so  generally  used  for  household  purposes  that 
its  use  might  be  said  to  be  almost  universal  lor  this  purpose.  This,  then,  is  the  size  of 
box  which  is  chiefly  affected  by  the  section  referred  to.  Practically  it  works  out  in 
this  way.  A  gross  of  matches  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  to  the  box,  or  14,400 
matches,  pa3rs  an  import  of  6  cents;  whereas  a  gross  of  matches  with  500  matcnes  to  the 
box,  or  72,000  matches,  instead  of  paying  a  duty  of  30  cents,  which  would  be  the  natural 
duty  based  on  the  6  cents  per  lOO-box  rate,  amounts  to  54  cents  per  100.  It  would  seem 
that  this  peculiar  rate  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  housekeeper,  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
for  it,  it  »8  past  finding  out  by  myself  and  my  clients. 

We  would  suggest  to  your  committee  that  the  rate  per  1,000  matches  should  be 
imiform  at  least,  out  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  variations  m  the  rate,  owing  to  increased 
size  of  boxes,  the  rate  should  be  reduced  gradually  on  the  laiger  sizes,  rather  than 
increased,  because  the  larper  boxes  go  directly  into  the  home  for  practical  and  neces- 
sary uses,  whereas  the  smaller  sizes  are  used  as  articles  of  luxury  by  smokers,  mostly. 
This  applies  especially  to  boxes  of  100  or  less,  which  can  be  earned  in  the  pocket, 
whereas  boxes  containing  upward  of  100  are  used  in  the  house,  and  thererore  the 
increased  tariff  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  people  least  able  to  pay  it. 

It  is  suggested  to  your  committee,  therefore,  that  this  inequitable  arrangement  of 
the  present  schedule  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avoid  discriminating  against  the 
household  consumer,  and  further  that  the  rate  ^ould  not  be  increased.  The 
present  rate  is  such  that  it  practically  bars  out  the  foreign  match,  although  it  is  well 
kno¥ai  in  the  trade  that  the  matches  of  European  make  are  superior  to  those  of  do- 
mestic manufactiu-e.  If  the  rate  is  lowered  rather  than  raised,  the  result  will  be  to 
compel  the  American  manufac:;urer  to  make  a  better  match,  and  the  public  will 
distinctly  benefit  thereby. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Warren  B.  Hutchinson, 
re  schedule  n,  matches. 

Salvation  Match  Co., 
^     .      .   .  ^  ^^  York,  January  t4,  191S. 

To  the  aunnrwn  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Revre- 
sentatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^f  y        u^  uj  ^yru- 

Gentlemen:  Supplementing  my  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  concemimr  the  tariff 
on  matches,  permit  me  to  ay  that  I  have  been  advised  that  the  largest  match  manu- 
factunng  concern  m  America  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  have  the  duty  on  "safety" 

ir^TS^^es^onh^L^.'  P"^^"^  ^  '  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  ^'  '''  ^--  -nSig 
It  may  appear  strange  to  your  committee  to  have  a  match  manufacturer  nlead 
agamrt  m  increased  duty  on  safety  matches.  My  reasons  for  doi^  thta  wSl  aSww 
below,  Safety  matches  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  only  onf  conc^  to^ 
Uie  Diamond  Match  Co.,  and  this  concern  does  not  make  them  v^«te'nrivdv 
Safety  matches  have  not  as  yet  entered  seriously  into  comDetition  ^twifi^iil: 
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I  am  credibly  advised  tliat  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  has  spent  an  enormous  sum  in 
the  manufacture  of  safety-match  machinery,  and  I  do  not  make  this  as  an  accusation, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  object  of  this  corporation  is  to  proctue  a  high  tariff  on  safety 
matches,  also  procure  State  and  municipal  l^slation  whidi  will  require  the  use  of 
these  matches,  and  thus  give  them  a  stronger  monopoly  on  the  match  trade  than  they 
have  ever  had,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  your  committee,  this  company  has  been  almost 
in  control  of  the  match  trade  in  America  for  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  an  item  published  in  the  Chics^  Evening  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 17, 1913,  afl  follows: 

"Chicago  will  use  safety  matches  exclusively  after  July  1,  if  the  recommendation 
which  the  council  building  committee  adopted  to-day  is  passed  by  the  council.  The 
matter  came  up  during  consideration  of  sections  of  the  nre  prevention  bureau  ordi- 
nance, which  were  not  passed  when  the  bureau  was  established." 

This  is  a  sample  of  wnat  is  taking  place  in  very  many  of  the  lai]^er  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  States.  I  have  no  leg^ai  evidence  to  offer  to  your  committee  that  this  is 
done  on  behalf  of  any  one  corporation  or  set  of  corporationcL  but  this  would  not  affect 
the  material  fact  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  That  ir  the  tariff  is  raised  abnor- 
mally so  as  to  practically  exclude  forei^  safety  matches,  it  makes  it  a  perfectly  feas- 
ible scheme  for  a  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations  to  procure  legislation  of 
the  kind  specified,  and  thus  create  a  monopoly  in  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
every  other  manumcturer  in  the  business. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  we^  as  match  manufacturers,  oppose  any  raising  of 
duty  on  safety  matches.  The  admission  of  such  matches  under  the  present  regula- 
tions does  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  ordinary  match  manufacturer,  because 
the  total  imports  of  matches  of  all  kinds,  as  I  understand  it,  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  trade,  and  the  safety  match  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  the 
ordinary  household  match  which  strikes  on  any  surface. 

Cuatom  in  trade  matters  is  very  strong,  and  tne  trade  it  is  thought  would  not  accept 
safety  matches  unless  they  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way  and  packed  in  the  ordinary 
veneer  or  wood  box  of  commerce.  American  woods  can  not  oe  utilized  for  making 
boxes  such  as  the  trade  calls  for,  and  the  machinery  suitable  for  strike-anywhere 
matches  is  not  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  safety  matches.  Fur- 
thermore, practically  every  manufacturer  of  matches  in  the  United  States  is  situated, 
as  r^ards  capital,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  enormous  expense 
of  importing  its  box  material  and  revisins  its  factory  methods  to  make  safety  matches. 

Fiiuilly,  it  is  submitted  that  no  possible  good  could  come  from  raising  the  tariff,  as 
it  would  result  in  a  laiger  cost  to  the  consumer,  might  result,  as  above  pointed  out, 
in  putting  nearly  every  manufacturer  in  this  coundy  out  of  business  by  creating  a 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  this  match,  and  it  could  not  benefit  the  average 
manufacturer  because  the  safety  match,  as  stated,  does  not  compete  with  the  strike-' 
anywhere  match,  and  he  could  not  make  the  safely  match  in  any  event. 

It  is  therefore  respectfuUy  submitted  that  the  raising  of  duties  on  safety  matches 

would  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  any 

one,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  there  is  any  change  whatever  in  the  tariff  rates,  it 

should  be  in  the  way  of  lessening  rather  than  increasing  the  duty  on  safety  matches. 

Respectfully, 

Salvation  Match  Co., 

Warren  B.  Hutchinson,  President. 

BBIEF  OF  OHIO  HATCH  CO.,  WADSWOBTH,  OHIO,  ET  AL. 

Hon.  OscAB  Undbrwood, 

Chainnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Snt:  The  undersigned  match  manufacturers  respectfully  submit  the  following  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  duty  on  matches.    (See  paragraph  436,  Schedule  N.) 

There  are  26  match  factories  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  report  of 
1909,  of  which  number  6  are  operated  by  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  and  the  remainder 
by  various  corporations  and  finns,  none  of  which  operates  more  than  one  plant.  The 
production  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  is  variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States;  the  production  of  the  imdersigned  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total.    We  desire  two  things: 

(1)  That  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  duties  on  matches,  and  that  if  any  change  be 
Dttde  in  the  present  law  the  duties  be  increased. 

(2)  That  the  language  of  tiie  last  clause  of  paragraph  436  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
dear  that  safety  mat(3ies  are  included  in  the  36  per  cent  classification. 
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Omitting  a  negligible  quantity  of  unusual  fonns,  matches  are  of  two  kinds:  Those 
ignitinff  by  friction  produced  by  rubbing  them  upon  any  rough  surface,  commonly 


kind.  Practically  all  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  poisonous  white  or  yel- 
low phosphorus.  Bv  the  act  of  April  9,  1912,  known  as  the  Miighes  bill,  the  use  of 
this  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  is  made  impossible  after  July  1,  1913, 
by  a  prohibitive  internal-revenue  lax.  After  that  date,  therefore,  matches  must  be 
made  of  sesquisulphide  or  of  nonpoisonous  red  or  scarlet  phosphorus,  or  else  safety 
matches  must  be  used  exclusivelv. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  Hughes  bill  it  was  stated  by  several  of  the  experts  that  the 
use  of  nonpoisonous  substitutes  for  the  white  or  yellow  phosphorus  would  add  to  the 
cost  of  production  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  We  beheve  this  estimate  to  be  correct.  In 
addition  to  this  added  cost  of  production,  it  is  conceded  that  no  method  of  manu- 
facture has  yet  been  perfected  that  will  succeed  in  producing  as  good  a  '^strike  any- 
where" match,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user,  as  me  poisonous  phosphorus  matcn. 
The  advantages  of  the  safet^r  match  over  the  '* strike  anywhere ''  match  will,  therefore, 
be  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  this  burden  just  imposed  upon  the  match  industry 
by  the  use  by  Congress  of  the  taxing  power,  and  in  view  of  tne  further  fact  that  the 
dudes  were  reduced  25  per  cent  less  tnan  four  years  ago.  we  believe  that  our  request 
is  reasonable  in  asking  tnat  no  further  reduction  be  maae  in  the  import  duties  while 
the  industry  is  going  uirough  its  readjustment  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

As  we  understand  the  aim  of  the  framers  of  the  proposed  new  law,  they  desire, 
where  possible,  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  articles  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
to  product  a  fair  revenue  from  importations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  so  legislate  as 
not  to  produce  disaster  to  either  the  legitimate  capital  or  to  labor  employed  in  Ameri- 
can industries.  To  meet  this  aim  we  present  the  following  facts  ^mich  we  believe 
to  be  correct  and  to  fairly  present  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  match  industry: 

The  chief  items  of  cost  of  production  are  the  wood,  the  chemicals,  and  labor.  The 
wood  chieflv  used  in  imported  matches  is  the  Russian  aspen.  This  WDod  is  sold,  de- 
livered at  Kussian  ports,  for  30  shilling  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  or  $12  per  1,000  feet 
board  measure.  Tne  onlv  wood  available  in  America  for  the  production  of  matches 
on  a  large  scale  is  selected  white  pine.  The  cost  of  this  wood  in  this  country  is  from 
$27  to  ^  per  1,000  feet,  the  variation  in  price  dependin^^  on  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  cost  of  the  chemicals  is  considerably  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 
The  census  summary  of  the  match  industry,  printed  on  pa^  17  of  the  Tariff  Hand- 
book, would  indicate  an  excessivley  high  profit  in  the  busmess,  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  difference  between  the  value  of  products  and  the  combined  value  of  salaries, 
wages,  and  materials  there  ^v^n  represented  profits.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  An  im- 
portant group  of  expenses  is  omitted  from  that  table.  We  have  obtained  from  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  census  report  not  yet  published  the  summary  of  all  the  statistics 
gathered  relating  to  the  match  industry.    It  is  as  follows: 

Manufacture  of  matches,  1909. 
Number  of  establishments 26 

Capital $11,952,907 

Expenses 9,680,082 

Services 2, 112, 659 

Salaries,  officiald 293, 739 

Salaries,  clerks 429^  201 

Salaries,  wage  earners 1^  3g9|  7^9 

Cost  of  materials 4,598,^874 

Fuel 77^471 

^,.    ^,^^^ - 4,521,407 

Miscellaneous  expenses 2, 968, 546 

Rent  of  factory '      5  95Q 

Taxes,  including  intemal-reveuue g7*  278 

Contract 2*  000 

VI        *^^'V 2,8731317 

Value  of  products. H  353  133 

Value  added  by  manufacture 6,754,260 
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The  item  of  miscellaneous  ezpensee  includes  such  items  as  overhead  charges,  coat 
of  patents,  transportation,  advertising,  seUin^  expenses,  etc.  The  labor  cost  is  by 
no  means  fully  shown  by  the  items  of  services.  Those  items  only  represent  the 
WB^es  paid  at  the  factories  where  the  matches  are  made,  and  do  not  mclude  the  cost 
of  kbor  in  the  production  of  materials  delivered  to  the  match  factories  in  a  finished 
or  partly  finished  condition.  The  difference  in  wages  here  and  in  the  chief  compet- 
iog  countries  is  very  marked.  While  it  is  verv  difficult  to  get  at  actual  wages  in  any 
given  foctory,  we  believe  that  the  following  table  is  correct  and  can  be  substantiated: 

Women  and  girls:  For  day. 

Belgium 14i  to  331  cents. 

Germany 35i  to  41}  oenta. 

England 25  to  45  cents. 

United  States 70  cents  to  $1.75. 

Boys: 

Belgium 14i  to  29  cents. 

Germany 35}  to  53 J  cents. 

England 25  to  40  cents. 

United  States 80  cents  to  |1.65. 

Youths: 

Belgium 281  to  48  cents. 

Germany 531  cents. 

England 40  to  80  cents. 

United  States $1.40  to  |2. 

Men  partially  skilled: 

Belgium • Not  obtainable. 

Germany 59}  cents. 

England 80  cents  to  $1.40. 

United  States $1.60  to  $2.30. 

Men  skiUed: 

Belgium 48  to  67J  cents. 

Germany 831-to  951  cents. 

England .1;lto|1.40. 

United  States J2  to  $3.30. 

Mechanics  and  foremen: 

Belgium 761  to  8^1  cents. 

Germany 951  cents  to  $1.67. 

England §  1 .  10  to  $2 .50. 

United  States ^2.25  to  $5.10. 

AM0X7KT  or  REVENUE. 

From  the  table  on  page  323  of  the  Tariff  Handbook  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue 
has  tripled  under  the  reduction  of  duties  made  by  the  tariff  of  1909.  When  this 
incroase  of  imi>ortation  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  burden  of  an  increased 
cost  of  production  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Hughes 
bill,  and  the  increased  demand  thereby  created  for  safety  matches  (which  are  very 
lar^Iy  of  foreign  manufacture),  we  believe  that  matches  will  be  found  to  produce 
their  fair  share  of  revenue  as  compared  with  that  derived  from  other  sources  if  the 
present  duties  are  maintained.  A  further  su^estion  as  to  revenue  is  made  below 
m  connection  with  the  ''safety"  match  provision. 

THE  PRICE  TO  THE  CONSUMBB. 

Matches  are  not  of  the  class  of  articles  of  which  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
can  be  reduced  by  even  a  very  radical  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

According  to  the  tables  on  pages  322  and  323  of  the  Tariff  Handbook,  the  import 
value  of  1  gross  of  boxes  of  matches,  of  less  than  100  in  a  box,  was  $0,218;  the  duty 
of  27.60  per  cent  was  $0.06,  making  a  total  cost  to  the  importer  of  $0,278.  These 
boxes  sell  to  the  ultimate  consumer  for  1  cent  per  box,  or  by  the  dozen  boxes  for 
5  cents  i)er  dozen.  The  duty  is  equal  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per  dozen.  If  the  entire 
duty  were  taken  off  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  constmier  would  get  no  reduction 
in  price. 

Again,  taking  the  matches  packed  in  boxes  of  over  100  per  box,  these  matches  sell 
to  the  tutimate  consumer  for  5  cents  per  box  of  500  matches.  The  rate  of  duty  is 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  ]>er  1,000  matches.  If  the  entire  duty  were  taken  off  the  box 
of  500  matches  would  still  be  sold  for  5  cents  to  the  consumer. 
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BZPOBT8  OF  MATCHBS. 


There  has  been  a  persisteiit  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  American  manu&c- 
tureis  to  compete  in  foreign  conntriesi  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  bo. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  export  1  per  cent  of  the  production  or  to  increase  their 
sales  abroad  sufficiently  to  get  any  hold  on  the  market.  These  i&ctB  are  conoboiated 
by  the  table  of  exports  of  matches,  found  on  page  31  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
Report  for  1911.    It  is  as  follows: 


1903 $58,330 

1904 68,003 

1905 52,834 

1906 72,297 

1907 71,035 


1908 $68,426 

1909 : 92,280 

1910 80,877 

1911 77,106 


The  bulk  of  these  exportatious  went  to  Canada  where,  it  is  well  known,  the  price 
of  matches  is  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  a  single 
American  match  in  any  European  country.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  table  of 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  1911,  found  on  page  646,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
Report  for  1911,  as  follows: 

Europe None. 

North  America  (Canada,  $40,591) $65, 894 

South  America 9, 861 

Asia 209 

Oceania  (Philippines,  $1,049) 1,142 

COMPETITION. 

While  the  importation  of  matches  is  small  as  compared  with  the  domestic  consmnp- 
tion,  yet  this  fact  does  not  result  in  the  absence  of  competition  or  in  high  prices.  We 
are  engaged  in  an  industry  in  which  over  one-half  of  the  business  is  done  by  one 
concern,  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  A  discussion  of  that  companv's  affairs  is  out  of 
place  in  this  brief.  It  need  only  be  said  that  its  business  is  carried  on  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency,  and  it  is  the  only  American  company  interested  or  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches  abroad,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us,  its  competitors,  to  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  at  all  times  to  meet  the  competition  of  that  company.  If  the 
duties  were  lowered  and  we  were  subjected  to  the  further  competition  of  £or^;n 
match  makers  it  would  almost  surely  result  in  our  beine  put  out  of  business.  'Ae 
Diamond  Match  Co.,  with  its  close  connection  with  the  factories  abroad,  would  then 
be  left  the  only  domestic  manufacturers  in  the  field.  We  are  confident  that  the  firamen 
of  the  proposed  legislation  do  not  desire  any  such  result. 

FANCT  MATCHES. 

We  further  request  that  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  436,  readii^: 

"Wax  and  fancy  matches  and  tapers,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ''^ 
be  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"Wax  matches,  fancy  matches,  safety  matches,  and  tapers,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem.'' 

We  urge  this  change  for  the  reasons: 

(1)  We  believe  it  will  carry  out  the  intention  of  classification  under  the  present  law. 

(2)  It  will  not  affect  the  selling  price  of  safety  matches. 

(3)  It  will  increase  the  revenue. 

1.  In  the  act  of  1909  there  was  inserted  for  the  first  time  a  provision  for  fancy  matches, 
as  distinguifihed  from  friction  or  lucifer  matches.  We  bebeve  that  this  provision  was 
intended  to  provide  for  the  so-called  safety  matches.  Such  an  inteipretation  was 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers  for  determination.  In  the  trial  of  the 
case  several  witnesses  testified  that  safety  matches  were  known  as  fancy  matches, 
while,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  litigation,  other  witnesses  testified  to  the  contrary. 
As  a  result  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  adopted  a  definition  for  fancy  matches 
which  included  some  safety  matches  and  excluded  others.    This  case  was  not  taken 


up  to  court  for  review,  and  the  Treasury  Department  has  since  been  administering 
the  law  in  accordance  with  the  inteipretation  promulgated  bv  the  Board  of  Greneru 
Appraisers.  Recently  another  case  has  been  litigated  and  decided  by  the  general 
appraisers  in  the  same  wa^.  This  later  case  has,  however,  been  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Customs  Appeals  and  is  now  awaiting  decision  by  that  court.    It  involves  only 
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one  Und  of  safetv  matches,  the  so-called  book  matches  given  away  in  cigar  stores. 
These  are  one  of  tne  kinds  of  safety  matches  which  the  board  had  formerly  held  to  be 
fuicy  matches. 

2.  While  huge  quantities  of  safety  matches  are  sold  in  boxes  of  about  60  matches 
each  at  1  cent  per  box  or  at  5  cents  per  dozen  boxes,  large  quantities  of  these  as  well 
as  those  put  up  in  the  form  of  paper  booklets  covered  with  advertising  matter  are 
given  away  by  cigar  stores,  hotels,  caf6s,  etc.  Whether  these  matches  pay  duty  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  gross  of  boxes  or  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  affect  the 
Belling  price. 

3.  A  duty  of  35 per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  even  a  higher  rate,  would  be  a  purely  revenue 
duty.  There  are  very  few  safety  matdies  produced  in  this  country,  and  there  can  be 
DO  general  manu&cture  of  them  here  unless  the  duty  is  increased  to  about  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  only  concern  which  is  eauipped  to  make  safety  matches  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Diamond  Match  Ck>.,  ana  we  believe  that  that  company  has 
machinery  in  only  one  of  its  factories. 

The  foreign  safety  matches  are  delivered  at  New  York  at  less  than  22  cents  per  gross 
of  boxes  f .  o.  b. ,  exclusive  of  duty.  It  is  impossible  to  manufacture  and  lay  down  such 
matches  here  for  less  than  45  cents.  That  they  can  not  be  successfully  made  here  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.,  which  has  the  machinery  here  to  make  them,  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
tibese  matches. 

The  safety  match  is  not  the  kind  of  match  conmionly  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
masses.  The  bulk  of  them  are  used  by  smokers,  and  they  bear  a  strikins  similarity 
in  use  to  cigars  and  other  forms  of  tobacco,  which  have  always  been  considered  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  revenue  taxation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Ohio  Match  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  by  E.  J.  Young,  Treasurer;  Som- 
mers  Bros.  Matcn  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  by  Frank  F.  Sommers,  Secre- 
tary; Fred  Fear  Match  Co.,  Bloomsburg,  Fa.,  by  Fred  Fear,  President; 
Union  Match  Co.,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  by  John  B.  Hinmik,  Treasurer; 
the  Reliable  Match  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  by  Chas.  D.  Darrah,  President; 
the  Pennsylvania  Match  Co.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  by  J.  L.  Montgomery, 
Treasurer;  National  Match  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  by  Fred  Bennitt,  President; 
Indiana  Match  Corporation,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  by  A.  M.  Smith, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

BBIEF  OF  SOMHEBS  BEOS.  HATCH  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  February  IS,  191S. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNET, 

House  of  RepreierUativta,  WashingUm,  2).  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Fordnby:  While  presuming  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  matches 
will  not  be  countenanced  by  your  good  self,  still  I  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  extremely  prejudiced  position  held  by  one  Mr.  Waldo  Peck  Adams,  who  recently 
gave  a  rather  extended  talk  oef ore  your  committee. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pidmer's  question,  "Whom  do  you  represent?"  Mr.  Adams  replied, 
"I  represent  m^rself.  I  am  in  the  fire  insurance  business  in  New  York."  In  the 
nme  tariff  hearing,  in  a  printed  extract  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
December  19,  1912,  Mr.  Waldo  Peck  Adams  is  confessedly  a  representative  of  the 
Salvation  Match  Co.  I  say  "confessedly"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
nbmitted  these  newspaper  articles  to  your  committee. 

To  say  that  the  Salvation  Match  Co.  is  not  actuated  by  any  philanthropic  or  humani- 
tarian motives  is  putting  it  mildly,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  these  people  have  entered 
into  large  contracts  for  matches  wiUi  manufacturers  abroad,  realizing  that  they  can 
porchaBe  the  class  of  goods  they  have  contracted  for  at  a  much  less  price  than  they 
can  manufacture  them  in  this  country,  the  present  duty  on  matches  notwithstanding. 

The  writer  would  like  to  see  you  pass  this  information  along,  and  he  would  also 
appreciate  your  writing  him  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the  conmiittee  in  general  is  on 
tau  subject  of  matches. 

Anticipadng  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  we  are, 
SiDcereiy,  yours, 

Sommers  Bros.  Match  Co., 
Frank  F.  Sommrrs,  Secretary. 
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Peronssion  caps,  cartridges,  and  cartridge  shells  empty,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  blasting  caps,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand; 
mining,  blasting,  or  safety  fnses  of  all  kinds,  not  composed  in  chief  value  of 
cotton,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

AMMUNITION. 

BBIEF  OF  COAST  MAinJFACTUEnrO  &  SXTPPLY  CO.,  OAELAITD, 

CAL. 

SAFETY  FUSE. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  January  77, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  and  Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  present  for  your  consideration,  the 
following  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  manufacture,  pronts,  and  eeneral  informa- 
tion of  safety  fuse  as  applied  to  the  business  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  somewhat  into  details  of  the  manufacture  of  fuse. 

In  the  nrst  place,  safety  fuse  is  an  article  that  is  not  used  by  the  ^neral  maas  of  the 
public.  Its  ffide  and  use  is  restricted  to  mines,  quarries,  and  railroad  contractors, 
with  a  very  slight  percentage  to  the  farmer  and  lumbermen  for  blasting  stumps  ana 
hardpan. 

Its  manufacture  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  restricted  to  a  few  people  for  the  reason 
that  but  few  understand  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  is  a  very  small  industry  comparatively,  but  is  a 
very  necessary  and  particular  one,  entailing  the  danger  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  with 
all  users  of  the  article.  The  amoimt  of  capital  invested  compared  to  the  number  of 
people  employed  is  very  laiige  and  the  reducing  of  the  amount  of  production  will 
advance  the  proportion  of  overhead  charges  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction woula  be  so  greatly  increased  as  to  surely  put  the  American  Fuse  Manufacturers 
entirely  out  of  business. 

Great  care  is  needed  and  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  liability  of  loss  of  life  in  its  use  if  not  properly  made. 

The  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  is  in  itself  a  dangerous  operation,  subject  to  explo- 
sions, fires,  etc.  This  company  has  had  three  explosions  at  different  times  since  its 
OTcanization,  and  while  fortunate  in  not  causine  any  loss  of  life,  we  suffered  a  con- 
sioerable  loss  of  property.  Other  factories,  both  here  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  have 
had  serious  explosions,  causing  both  loss  of  life  and  great  loss  of  property.  It  is  not 
possible  to  insure  against  fire  and  explosions,  owing  to  the  extreme  rate  of  insurance 
on  such  risks,  and  tne  profits  of  the  Dusiness  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant  paying 
such  extreme  rates. 

Seldom  is  there  found  any  business  that  does  not  turn  over  its  capital  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  the  most  ordinary  lines  of  business  with  no  such  risks  attached  turn  over 
their  capital  several  times  in  a  year. 

To  show  you  just  what  business  is  done  by  this  company,  we  give  you  the  following 
figures: 

Our  capital  is  $1,000,000. 

Our  gross  sales  during  the  years  of: 

1908 $450,000 

1909 527,000 

1910 509,000 

1911 479,000 

1912 571,000 

Showing  a  decrease  each  year,  excepting  1912,  with  the  duty  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  1912  it  was  decided  that  as  the  inroads  of  foreign  fuse  were  becoming  much 
greater  our  policy  would  be  to  try  and  get  greater  volume  of  business,  even  at  le« 
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profit,  and  try  and  hold  business  for  American  made  goods  until  such  time  that  some 
relief  might  oe  had.  This  policy  was  to  a  certain  extent  successful,  as  is  shown  by 
the  elieht  gain  in  the  total  amount  of  business  done.  At  the  same  time  the  year  1912 
fliiowea  a  considerable  increase,  owing  to  the  increased  production  of  metals,  especially 
copper. 
Our  net  profit  for  these  years  were  as  follows: 

Percent. 

1908 2.4 

1909 9.6 

1910 10.4 

1911 8.2 

1912 8.9 

Showing  a  profit  which  is  ridicuously  small  for  such  a  business,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  kbds  of  improvements  in  manufacture,  and  lowering  of  manufacturing  cost,  which 
have  been  adopted  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  corporation  taxes  of  both  the  Federal  Government  and  State  levy,  together 
with  the  State  franchise  taxes,  of  course  have  affected  our  net  profits  without  giving 
OB  any  chance  of  recuperation. 

Owmg  to  foreign  competition,  we  are  not  able  to  change  our  prices  to  cover  the 
market  changes  on  our  raw  materials.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  made  no  changes, 
except  to  reduce  prices  where  compelled  to  by  foreign  competition,  since  January, 
1907. 

We  also  face  the  inevitable  inroads  into  our  business  by  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity for  use  in  blasting,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  away  from  us  our  means 
of  livelihood,  and  we  have  people  connected  with  us  who  have  oeen  in  the  business 
once  childhood  and  know  no  other  business. 

Ta^ng  all  of  these  things  into  consideration,  we  can  not  but  think  that  your  com- 
mittee, when  understanding  the  situation^  will  do  us  justice. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  increase  in  imported  safety  fuse  since  the 
pasBSge  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1909.  These  figures  are  given  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics:  In  1908  the  imports  were  valued  at  $10,326;  in  1909  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $13,418;  in  1910  the  imports  were  valued  at  $93,689;  in  1911  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $113,888;  in  1912  the  imports  were  valued  at  $105,000. 

The  ad  valorem  basis  was  much  lower  than  our  cost  of  production  with  the  profits 
(A  the  German  manufacturer  already  added. 

The  slight  decrease  in  1912  no  doubt  was  the  result  of  our  forced  policy  of  lower 
prices. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  our  product  is  much  Greater  here  than  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  from  which  coimtnes  most  of  the  importea  fuse  comes. 

For  instance,  the  actual  cost  of  the  fuse  we  manufacture  to  compete  with  the 
imported  article  is  $2.73  per  thousand  feet,  or  $16.38  per  case.  The  average  cost  of 
manu&cture  in  1912  of  all  kinds  of  fuse  was  $2,618  per  thousand  feet,  or  $15.71  per 
case,  hsaed  on  the  total  of  all  moneys  spent  for  materials,  labor,  etc.,  and  all  fuse 
manu^M^red  during  the  year.  This  includes  a  large  percentage  of  the  cheaper  grades, 
which  naturaUy  brings  the  average  down.  This  cost  does  not  include  any  profit  what- 
ever, being  the  actusii  manufacturing  cost. 

The  fuse  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  with  which  we  have  to  compete,  is 
invoiced  from  $1.73  to  $2.08  per  thousand  feet,  and  this  includes  the  profit  to  the  manu- 
hcturera. 

COST  OF  MATBBLLLS. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  in  this  country  is  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  many  materials  is  much  higher  than  the  fijrst  part  of  1912.  We  give 
the  following  comparative  figures  on  the  vsJue  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fuse  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  prices  are  the  latest  we  can  get  at 
the  present  time  in  Europe  and  the  prices  m  the  United  States  are  what  we  are  actually 
paying  at  this  time. 
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Fuse  powder,  per  pound 

Jute  yams,  per  pound 

Cotton  yam.  per  pound ^ 

Asphalt  (Caliionua),  per  ton 

Crude  gntta-iMrcha,  per  pound 

Balata,  per  pound 

Sheet  balata ,  per  pound 

China  day,  per  ton 

Cotton  cloths,  per  yard 

Olue,  per  pound 

Paper,  per  pound 

C-oal,  per  ton 

W  hitmg,  per  ton 


Prices  In  the 

Prfcwsin 

United  States 

BoropeL 

10.180 

SO.  060 

.11J-12J 

.005-.  OS 

.2a-.ao 

.  16  -.20 

15.00 

l&OO 

.16 -.37 
.8S-1.00 

Nofleoras. 

.fiO 

.S5 

2L00 

6.50 

.034^ 

No  flaiinib 

.10* 
.00 

:ll^ 

10.35 

4.25 

20.00 

6.90 

In  looking  over  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  all  the  important 
materials  are  considerably  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
our  powder  cost  us  twice  as  much  as  in  Europe,  and  powder  is  the  vital  point  in  safety 
fuse.  Jute  yams  also  are  a  laige  part  of  fuse,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they 
are  much  cheax)er  abroad  than  here.  These  yams,  being  a  raw  material,  carry  the 
same  duty,  viz,  35  per  cent  as  does  the  finished  fuse. 

The  statement  is  made  and  advertised  broadcast  over  the  country  by  an  importer, 
that  the  cost  of  materials  and  manufacture  is  no  greater  in  this  countrv  than  m  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  We  should  like  proof  of  this  assertion.  We  should  also  ask  the 
question  as  to  where  he  sets  the  information  as  to  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  statement  made  by  him  is  at  random  but  has  a  misleading  effect  on  customers  and 
is  ^tirely  untrae. 

LABOR. 

The  question  of  labor  and  hours  of  labor  cut  no  little  figure  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States.  Following  is  given  the  comparative  wages  paid  by  us  and  that 
paid  in  Europe: 

BXmOFEAN  LABOH. 

This  informations  has  been  obtained  £rom  authentic  sources,  such  as  the  fuse  manu- 
facturera  themselves. 

SunerintendentB  and  foremen,  per  month 156.00-^80.00 

Male  operatives,  per  day 75-    LOO 

Female  operatives,  per  day 24-      .  37 

Hours  of  labor,  all  kinds,  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day. 

European  factories  average  about  20  per  cent  males  and  80  per  cent  females.  We 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  office  force  in  Europe,  but  it  is  reasonaole  to  suppose  that  tiie 
same  ratio  exists  between  the  two  coimtries  m  this  respect,  as  in  the  regum  labor  coeti. 

AMERICAN  LABOR. 

Superintendents  and  foremen,  per  month 9125.00^1200.00 

Machinists,  per  day 3. 7&-      5. 00 

Male  operatives,  per  day , 1. 75-      2. 60 

Female  operatives,  per  day 1. 20-      L  75 

Hours  of  labor  in  Calif omia:  Male,  10  hours  per  day;  female,  8  houn  per  day,  or  48 
hours  per  week. 

In  our  plant  we  employ  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  males  and  50  per  cent 
females. 

As  the  work  of  the  production  of  fuse  is  lazigely  machine  work,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  a  machine  will  produce  onljr  so  mucn  per  da^,  and  the  restriction  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  nas  a  material  effect  on  American  production  in  compari- 
son with  European,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  difference  in  wages  paid. 

In  our  case  in  Califomia  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  females  has 
made  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  in  the  production.  This  has  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  the  number  of  machines  to  enable  us  to  turn  out  as  much  fuse  as 
formerly,  and  also  increase  the  number  of  employees  to  operate  the  additional  ma- 
chines. This  also  has  increased  the  invested  capital,  on  which  we  are  not  getting 
adequate  returns. 
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There  ia  now  pending  before  the  California  Lmslature  a  bill  making  eight  hours 
per  day  the  worldnfi^  day  for  both  male  and  female.  The  probabilities  are  that  this 
bill  will  become  a  law,  which  will  mean  additional  cost  to  us  to  cove)'  the  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  production,  as  well  as  increased  capital  invested  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  our  plant  to  keep  our  production  the  same  as  at  the  present  time. 

rOBBION  COMPETITION. 

The  foreign  comi)etition  we  are  compelled  to  meet  not  only  has  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  cost  of  production,  but  also  has  the  cheaper  freight  rates.  For  instance, 
the  freight  from  Hambuig,  Germany,  to  Denver.  Colo.,  ia  but  $1.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  to  Denver  is  $2.60  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  whether  in  carload  or  one-case  lots.  Thus,  it  is  plainly  seen  l^t  we 
are  laooring  under  quite  a  disadvantajB^e  in  regard  to  freight  rates. 

In  order  to  show  the  class  of  competitors  we  are  up  against,  we  might  cite  the  meth- 
ods now  being  pursued  to  mislead  the  purchaser  into  believing  that  they  are  ordering 
from  American  manufacturers. 

The  name  of  our  firm  is  the  Coast  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.  The  name  adopted 
by  our  competitors  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Coast  Supply  Co.,  311  California  Street, 
San  Francisco.    This  similarity  in  names  will  mislead  the  most  careful  buyer. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  is  located  another  fuse  factory,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Fuse  A  Powder  Co.  Our  German  competitors  liave  also  adopted  a  similar  name, 
calling  themselves  the  National  Fuse  Co.  of  California,  also  of  311  California  Street, 
San  I^ncisco,  using  a  large  heading  on  their  stationery  of  the  words  "National  Fuse 
Co."  and  very  small  letters  for  the  words  "of  California.''  Hiese  two  companies  are 
compoeed  of  the  same  individuids  and  have  the  same  offices  and  address.  They  also, 
in  the  first  place,  used  the  name  of  "Crescent"  for  one  of  their  brands  of  imported  fuse. 
This  name  "Crescent''  was  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Omce  by  the 
Ensign-Bickford  Co.>  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  is  a  popular  brand  throughout  the 
country.  The  attention  of  the  Coast  Supplv  Co.  was  called  to  the  infringement,  and 
we  are  now  informed  that  they  have  stoppea  the  use  of  this  brand.  This  goes  to  show 
the  methods  adopted  by  importers  in  competing  with  us. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  one  of  tbe  l^iding  financial  agencies  on  the  Coast 
Supply  Co.,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  National  Fuse  Co.  of  California  to  a  user  in  the 
locality  where  the  National  Fuse  &  Powder  Co.  is  located: 

11&-7-28-11 Ref. 

Coast  Supply  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

310  California  Street. 

This  is  the  style  used  by  Hickmott  Mulligan  &  Schupp,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
btudneas  at  above  address,  and  upon  whom  see  report. 
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(See  Hickmott  Mulligan  &  Schupp.) 

115-7-28-11 Prim. 

Hickmott  Mulligan  &  Schupp Mfrs.  Agts San  Francisco^  Cal. 

R.  Hickmott,  age  48,  marriea.  310  California  St. 

W.  J.  Mulligan,  age  32,  married.  Branches:  Portland,  Ores. 

J.  A.  Schupp,  age  40,  married.  Style:  "Coast  Supply  Co". 

On  July  27,  1911,  Mr.  Mulligan,  stated  to  our  reporter  at  his  office:  "This  concern 
is  in  a  way  an  offshoot  of  Parrott  &  Co.  We  are  not  incorporated,  although  operating 
under  the  corporate  style  of  Coast  Supply  Co.  We  are  manufacturers'  agents  and 
handle  a  variety  of  articles  and  represent  several  eastern  houses.  Our  principal 
accounts  are  Utility  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sterling  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rid- 
ding, Mass.;  C.  L.  Dietz  Cfo.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Paper  Oanister  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Fb.,  and  O'Neil  James  Co.,  of  Chicago.  We  are  broKers  only  and  carry  no  stock  of 
our  own.  The  investment  is  nominal,  but  if  required  there  is  ample  capital  at 
hand." 

The  concern  occupies  a  portion  of  the  offices  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
ehippiog  and  commission  houses  on  this  coast.  All  the  above-named  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  P^UTOtt  &  Co.,  and  the  latter  concern  is  believed  to  virtually  own  the 
Coast  Supi^  Co.  This  business  was  established  in  April,  1911.  Hickmott  is  presi- 
dent of  n.  Hickmott  Canning  Co.,  of  Or  wood,  Cal.  This  latter  concern  is  also  believed 
to  be  subsidiarv  company  of  Parrott  &  Co.  Mulligan  was  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  lumber  department  of  Parrott  &  Co.  Schupp  is  still  in  the  employ  of  Parrott 
A  Co.,  where  he  nas  been  a  clerk  for  many  years. 
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All  the  parties  above  mentioned  are  reputable  people  and  are  said  to  be  giving  the 
bucdnees  cioee  attention.  It  is  believed  by  well-informed  authorities  that  with  the 
backing  of  Aurrott  d  Co.  the  Coast  Supply  Co.  is  amply  responsible  for  its  business 
obligations. 

76 86 Not July  27, 1911. 

[Telephone  Sutter,  089.  Cable  address:  "Mullblsh"  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Imperial  German  Blastinf 
FiiM,  Rex-all  Brand,  Reliance  Brand.  Shipping  Points:  San  Francisco,  Galveston.  Philadelphia,  ail 
California  St.) 

National  Fuse  Co.  of  California, 

San  Francisco f  U.  S.  A.,  January  5, 191t. 

Crebson  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  &  Miluno  Co^ 

Cripple  Creekf  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  announce  our  entry  into  this  field  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  mining  community,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  most  reliable  blasting  fuse, 
and  solicit  an  opportunity  to  submit  samples  in  order  that  you  may  demonstrate  the 
merits  of  the  product  to  your  fuU  satisfaction  before  considering  Uie  matter  of  pur- 
chases. 

If  you  will  advise  us  of  your  annual  consumption  and  shipping  point,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  forward,  prepaid,  by  express,  entirelv  without  cost  to  you,  sufficient  of 
the  fuse  to  enable  you  to  make  a  practical  test,  and  quote  prices  which  we  think,  will 
be  attractive  enough  to  merit  your  continued  patronage. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  a  reply,  we  are. 
Very  txuly,  yours, 

National  Fuse  Co., 

By  W.  J.  MOLLIOAN. 

For  ^our  information  we  mieht  add  that  Parrott  &  Co.,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
financial  report,  are  the  Pacific  coast  agents  of  the  Insoloid  Fuse  Co.  of  Denver  (J. 
Fitz  Brind  oeing  the  whole  company),  importers  of  German  Insoloid  fuse.  Thus  they 
are  cutting  three  ways. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  importers  have  but  little  capital  invested, 
the  mftTJTnnm  not  amounting  at  any  time  over  $3,500  to  $4,000,  and  running  no  risks 
of  manufacture  and  paying  no  taxes  on  plants  or  materials,  while  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  about  $3,000,000  invested,  pay  taxes  on  the  same,  and  run  all  the  risks 
incident  to  the  manufacture  of  fuse. 

To  enable  us  to  show  your  committee  the  selling  prices  on  imported  fuse,  we  in- 
structed our  traveling  representative  to  gather  data  on  prices  being  quoted  by  im- 
porters. 

The  following  is  his  report: 

Oakland,  Cal.,  December  f,  191 1. 
A.  H.  Mbrrttt,  Esq., 

Vice  President  cmd  General  Manager ^ 

Coast  Manvfacturing  6c  Supply  Co.^  Oakland ^  Cal, 

Dear  Sir:  Comply img  with  vour  reouest  of  recent  date,  I  am  now  handing  you  a 
copy  of  the  different  brands  of  fuse,  oi  German  and  Belgium  manufacture,  that  are 
competing  with  the  products  of  the  domestic  fuse  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
all  points  near  and  west  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Imvorter^  Germania  Importino  Co.j  New  York  City. — Brands  imported,  Star  brand 
and  Rexall  brand.  Star  quoted  at  $15.30  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  Galveston,  Tex. :  $16.50 
f.  o.  b.  Arizona  points;  $17.25  f.  o.  b.  Spokane  or  Seattle;  $18.50  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Rexall  quoted  at  $14  f .  o.  b.  New  York  City  or  Galveston.  Invoice  for  custom- 
house $10.37  per  case,  $1.73  per  thousand  feet. 

Importer,  K  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. — Brands  imported,  Z.  L.,  Neptune, 
and  Rubberite.  Z.  L.  quoted  26-case  lote,  $25.45  f.  o.  b.  Denver;  5-oase  lote,  $25.95 
f.  o.  b.  Denver;  1-case  lots  $27.0  f.  o.  b.  Denver.  Z.  L.  quoted  $4.50  per  1,000  feet 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  with  the  following  discounts:  l-case  lots,  5  per  cent;  5-ca8e  lots, 
71  per  cent;  15-case  lots,  10  per  cent;  50-case  lots,  10  and  6  per  cent;  car  (210  cases),  10 
ana  7^  per  cent.  Neptune  and  Rubberite  are  quoted  at  $4  per  1,000  feet  with  the 
above  discounts. 

Note. — ^The  above  quotations  on  the  Z.  L.  and  Neptune  fuse  are  not  adhered  to  by 
the  powder  company,  as  Z.  L.  is  reported  quoted  as  low  as  $14.05  per  case  f .  o.  b.  Ell 
Paso.     Neptune  quoted  $18  f.  o.  b.  (ialveston  to  sevoml  customers  m  vVrizona. 

Importer,  Giant  Powder  Co.  Consolidated  of  San  Fraud  co,  Ca/.~Brand  imported, 
Z.  L.    No  quotations  at  hand. 
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hnvorter,  Autolight  Co.  of  New  Yorh  City. — ^BrandB  imported,  Standard  and  Rival 
bianos.  This  fuse  is  being  used  in  the  Goeur  d'Alene  district  and  is  being  quoted 
below  our  prices  in  all  cases. 

Importer^  National  Fuse  Co.  of  California. — Brands  imported,  Rexall,  Panama,  and 
RdiftQce.  Rexall,  $4.50  per  1.000  feet  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco;  Panama,  $4.25  per  IjOOO 
feet  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco;  Reliance,  $3.75  per  1,000  feet  f .  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  Dis- 
coimts,  10  and  10  per  cent  in  5-ca8e  lots. 

Importer^  InsoUnd  Fuse  Co.  of  Denver,  Colo. — Brands  imported,  Insoloid,  Royal, 
and  Sirnthite.  Insoloid  quoted  as  low  as  $18  per  case  in  Nevada.  There  is  absolutely 
no  selling  price  maintained  on  any  of  the  brands  handled  by  the  Insoloid  Fuse  Go. 

ImporSar,  Darhushire  de  EiHins,  El  Paso,  Tex. — Brand  imported,  Star.  Quoted  at 
$16.50  f.  o.  b.  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Importer f  Krakauer  Zork  Se  Moye  Co.  (Sue.). — ^Brand  imported,  K.  G.  M.  brand. 
No  r^^ular  scale  of  selling  price  maintained. 

Truly  yours,  Grant  H.  Tod. 

Further,  we  are  attaching  the  original  card  mailed  to  a  customer  of  ours.  These 
cards,  we  are  informed,  have  been  sent  out  throughout  the  coast.  The  information 
contained  thereon  is  bilse  and  injurious  to  our  trade. 

[Post  card.] 

HUBT  IN   EXPLOSION,   SUES  FUSE  MAKER — MINER  DECLARES  THE   FIRE   RAN  RAPIDLY 

AND  SET  OFF  THE  CHARGE  TOO  BOON. 

William  J.  Abrams,  a  miner^  has  filed  suit  for  $50,000  damages  in  the  district  court 
against  the  Goast  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Go.,  of  Galifomia,  for  injuries  received 
through  the  defection  of  a  fuse  manufactured  by  that  company. 

In  his  complaint  he  says  that  the  si^ht  in  both  his  eyes  was  destroyed,  that  he  was 
permanently  disfigured  by  bums  on  bis  face  and  neck,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  walk 
oecause  of  a  dislocation  of  his  hip  caused  by  the  explosion. 

He  purchased  the  fuse  from  the  local  agent  of  the  company,  the  Galifomia  Powder 
Co.  He  says  the  fire  in  the  fuse  ran  with  great  rapidity,  and  before  he  could  get  away 
a  prematoie  explosion  occurred. 

INSOLOID. 

Gutta-percha  fuse  should,  at  all  times,  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
never  used  in  a  frozen  condition.  If  no  better  place  is  available,  it  may  be  stored  in 
a  boiler  room,  but  not  close  to  the  boiler,  as  gutta  percha  will  melt  when  overheated 
and  injure  the  fuse. 

Insoloid,  with  the  experience  of  many  years,  still  bums  more  evenly  and  with 
greater  certainty  than  any  other  fuse  on  the  market. 

Denver,  Golo.,  January  4- 

Why  don't  you  make  fuse  of  Merit(t)7  If  the  miner  gets  judgment,  it  will  wipe 
oat  nearly  a  day's  profit. 

Insoloid  Fuse  Go.,  Denver,  Golo. 

As  powder  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  an  inch  should  be  cut  off  each  end  of  coil 
(whidi  is  only  one-third  of  1  per  cent)  just  before  using  the  fuse,  to  prevent  misfiring. 

[Postcard] 
BLIND  MAN  ASKS  DAMAGES. 

Rendered  sightless  by  the  premature  explosion  of  Galifomia-made  fuse,  W.  B. 
Abrazns,  employed  in  Gamp  Defiance  mine,  filed  suit  to-day  against  the  Goast  Manu- 
touring  &  Supply  Go.,  of  Galifomia,  and  the  Ensign-Bickmrd  Go.,  of  Simsbury, 
Coim.,  for  $50,000. — Denver  paper. 

Moial;  Use  Insoloid  fuse  and  avoid  accidents. 

REDUCTION  OF  DITTIES  ON  BLASTING  CAPS  AND  SAFETY  FUSE. 

The  Insoloid  Fuse  Go.  of  this  city  has  just  filed  a  brief  with  the  Gommittee  on  Ways 
ttid  Means,  at  Washington,  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  high  duties  on  blasting 
cape  and  safety  fuse,  so  tnat  the  miners  might  benefit  by  the  reduced  prices  which 
Would  soon  follow  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill. — Denver  Republican. 
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FIOHTINO  THB  TRUSTS. 

Four  years  ago  the  Ineoloid  Fuse  Go.  diligently  attempted  to  have  the  oul 
duties  on  imported  blasting  caps  and  safety  fuse  reduced  and  placed  upon  an  equ&able 
basis.  In  the  original  drsat  of  the  Payne  bill  such  provision  was  duly  made,  but  at 
the  last  moment  tne  powder,  fuse,  and  cap  trusts  influenced  Congress  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Insoloid  people  were  buried  beyond  resurrection  during  the 
Taft  r<^ime.  This  time,  however,  all  the  explosive  monopolists  will  receive  their 
death  blow,  as  the  manager  of  the  Insoloid  Fuse  Co.  has  just  been  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  at  Washington,  to  furnish  all  the  necessary 
data  for  the  proposed  reduction. 

When  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  becomes  law,  embodying  the  above  benefits,  it  will 
be  in  order  for  all  the  bi^  consumers  to  show  proper  appreciation  of  the  good  work 
done  in  their  behalf  by  usmg  nothing  but  Insoloid  fuse,  which  was  recently  described 
by  a  prominent  mine  owner  as  *'the  best  article  of  its  kind  that  was  ever  made." — 
Tomanawk. 

All  those  interested  should  write  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington, 
D.  C,  urging  immediate  passage  of  the  above  bill. 

Tariff  Revision  Bureau, 

Box  8S5f  Denver,  Colo. 

QUAUTT. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  quality  in  safety  fuse  is  very  essential, 
as  the  lives  of  all  users  depend  upon  it. 

There  are  several  brands  of  forei^-made  safety  fuse  that  are  of  very  inferior  quality, 
but  nevertheless  the  prices  at  which  these  brands  are  offered  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  American  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  prices  to  meet  this  competition, 
even  when  supplying  a  far  superior  article. 

It  has  always  been  the  policv  of  this  company  to  supply  nothing  but  the  best,  and 
never  send  out  a  piece  of  fuse  that  shows  any  chance  of  cfefect,  as  we  realize  the  impor- 
tance to  the  user  of  having  a  good  fuse  in  any  condition  of  work  he  may  be  doing. 

The  American  manufacturer  also  has  to  stand  back  of  his  goods,  and  in  case  of  any 
defect  (or  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  supposed  defects),  the  goods  are  returned  and 
replaced.  In  Uie  case  of  imported  fuse,  all  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer ceases  when  the  goods  leave  the  factory  in  Germany  or  Belgium,  and  the 
customer  has  to  stand  the  loss,  or  take  his  own  chances  on  the  rest  of  the  shipment. 

We  should  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  are  work- 
ing with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  end  of  determining  the  best  and 
safest  methods  of  usin^  and  manufacturing  safety  fuse.  This  entaus  not  a  little 
expense  both  in  experimenting  and  machmery,  to  which  the  importer  of  foreign 
manufacture  does  not  contribute. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  fuse  industry  is  small  compared  to  almost  any 
other,  being  confined  to  but  few  manufacturers  and  comparatively  few  users,  but  the 
manufacturers  have  their  money  invested  in  the  business  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  could  make  an  honest  manu&icturer^s  profit  on  their  investment, 
and  not  be  subjected  to  such  ruinous  competition  as  we  are  now.  We  also  believe  that 
your  committee,  when  tliey  are  acquainted  with  the  true  facts  will  take  such  steps  that 
will  place  our  product  under  such  protection  that  we  can  not  only  get  a  fsji  profit  on 
our  investment,  but  a  price  for  our  goods  that  will  enable  us  to  produce  such  a  gnde 
that  will  insure  the  user  that  his  life  is  not  in  danger  when  he  uses  safety  fuse. 

While  the  business  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  very  important  to  tne  users  and 
shoidd  be  cared  for  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oualitv  can  be  insured. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  this  article  is  liable  to  force  the  American  manufacturer 
to  sacrifice  ciuality  in  order  to  remain  in  business  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  to 
whom  ouality  ofttimes  means  life  or  death. 

Ib  submitting  these  facts  and  figures  to  your  committee,  we  are  sure  that  they  will 
be  given  due  consideration,  and  also  ask  tne  question  of  any  and  all,  whether  under 
Bucn  conditions  and  amount  of  money  invested  we  are  receiving  an  adequate  return, 
viz,  7iV  per  cent  average  during  the  past  five  years,  in  a  business  where  explosions  are 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time  and  where  no  insurance  can  be  carried. 
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In  1909  we  asked  for  foity-five  (45)  per  cent  duty,  or  |1  per  thousand  feet  on  safety 
fuse  of  all  kinds,  and  the  results  oi  the  last  three  years  have  shown  that  the  rate  adced 
for  was  not  any  too  high  to  protect  our  industry  and  enable  us  to  produce  goods  of  the 
neceasaiy  quality. 
Respectnilly  submitted. 

Coast  Makufactubino  &  Sxtfflt  Company, 
A.  H.  Mbrritt,  Vice  President, 

VBIEP    SinBMITTED  BT  THE  EITSIGIT-BICEFOBD   CO.,   SIMS- 

BUBT,  COHBf. 

SAFETY  FT78B. 

Mining,  blasting,  or  safety  fuses  of  all  kinds  not  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton 
are  included  in  Schedule  li,  section  437.  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  being  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Practically  all  the  safety  fuse  which  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  comes  under  this  section.  We  know  of  none  which  is  classed  as  being 
composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton. 

In  previous  acts  there  was  no  separate  classification  for  safety  fuse,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  classed  according  to  the  component  article  of  chief  value,  either  jute, 
cotton,  or  ^tta-percha,  tiie  rate  being  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  We  wish  to  enter  our- 
protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  from  the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

Safety  fuse  is  used  in  mining  and  blasting,  and  this  is  practically  its  only  use.  The 
fuse  conveys  fire  to  the  charge  and  consists  essentially  of  a  core  of  gunpowder  sur- 
rounded by  layers  of  textile  and  waterproofing  materials.  It  is  important  that  it  be 
well  and  carefully  made,  as  the  lives  of  miners  often  depend  on  it.  We  have  for  some 
time  been  working  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  view  of  making 
it  as  reliable  as  humanly  possible  and  of  prescribing  all  necessary  precaution  in  its  use. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  a  small  one,  because  of  the  comparatively  restricted 
field  for  its  product.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  is  approximately  $3,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  is  only  about  600.  Because  of 
the  powder  and  other  inflammable  ingredients  used,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  occupation. 
Our  buildings  are  expensive  because  of  the  protection  necessary  for  the  employees, 
and  no  insurance  can  oe  carri^  on  portions  of  the  plant.  The  risk  involved  increases 
greaUy  the  overhead  expense,  ana  if  the  volume  of  business  now  done  should  be 
matenaUy  decreased  the  effect  upon  the  business  would  be  disastrous  if  not  destructive. 
Large  quantities  of  safety  fuse  have  been  continually  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  European  countries,  the  totals  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 1911  and  1912, 
being  somewhat  over  $100,000  annually,  on  which  the  Government  collected  a  duty  of 
more  than  $35,000  per  year.  With  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  importation  would  increase^  and  American  labor  employed  would  be 
just  so  much  less;  in  &ct,  German,  Belgian,  and  Italian  fuse  manufacturers  are  only 
waiting  for  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  to  flooi  the  United  States  with  their  product. 

The  reason  why  the  American  manufacturers  need  the  protection  of  a  duty  is  that 
materials  and  labor  are  so  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than  here.  The  four  principal 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  fuse  are  jute  yam,  cotton  yam,  cotton  cloth, 
and  powder.    Owing  to  the  cheap  foreign  labor  and  the  duties  levied  b^  this  country 

the  prices  for  these  articles  are  considerably  higher  here  than  abroad ;  m  fact,  all  the 
materials,  except  gutta-percha,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fuse  in  the  United  States  are 

manufactured  in  this  cotmtry  from  raw  materials  with  American  labor. 
European  fuse  makers  employ  about  20  per  cent  males  and  80  per  cent  females; 

American,  65  per  cent  males  and  35  per  cent  females.    The  companson  of  the  wages 

paid  in  the  United  States  per  day  with  those  paid  in  England  is  as  follows: 
United  States.— -Ualw,  $1.60  to  $2  per  day;  females,  $1.05  to  $1.75  per  day. 
England. — ^liales,  $0.75  to  $1  per  day;  females,  $0.24  to  $0.37  per  day. 
Wages  in  Germany  are  about  the  same  as  in  Enfi^land. 
The  above  is  for  ordinary  labor  only.    Skilled  labor,  of  which  a  very  considerable 

Kiount  is  required,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  from  $2  to  $5  per  day.    Our  hours  of  labor 

tte  a  little  less  than  nine  hours  per  day»  and  we  have  absolutely  no  one  in  our  employ 

leceivin^;  less  than  $1.05  for  same. 
A  furmer  reason  against  reducing  the  duty  is  that  we  get  practically  no  benefit  in 

freight  rates  from  being  situated  nearer  the  point  of  consumption  than  European 

manu£M:turerB.    The  ocean  freight  rate  on  taae  is  very  small  indeed,  whereas  it  is 

rated  as  first-lass  freight  in  this  coimty— L  c.  1.  and  tfaird-dasi  c.  1.    To  many  points 
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in  this  country  fuse  pays  a  smaller  freight  rate  from  European  ports  than  from  Kev 
York  City. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  beg  to  urge  you  to  retain  the  present  rate  of  duty.  To 
lower  it  will  be  to  injure  and  perhaps  cripple  an  industry  which  is  important  to  the 
country.  As  above  shown,  it  is  a  comi^^tively  small  one.  A  reduction  of  duty 
miffht  easily  go  so  far  as  to  put  the  American  factories  out  of  business. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  put  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  a  state  of  necessary 
dependence  on  European  manufacturers  for  their  fuse. 

Enbion-Bickfor])  Go.| 
Joseph  R.  Ensign, 

Vice  President, 
• 

BRIEF  OF  J.  FITZ.  BSIlfD,  DEITVER,  COLO. 

Dbnteb,  Colo.,  January  14, 1913. 
The  ComiriTBE  on  Wats  and  Mbans, 

Washington  f  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Continuing  the  subject  of  my  previous  letters,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
importation  of  fuse  is  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  this  countrv. 
With  a  reduction  of  duty  from  35  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  importation  increased  only 
fourfold  (which  is  a  reasonable  estimate  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  im- 
ported article  and  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer),  the  revenues  would  be  even  greater 
than  at  present.  For  instance,  the  annual  revenue  now  amounts  to  about  ^,000, 
but  under  the  new  law,  based  upon  the  above  estimate,  it  would  most  likely  be  in- 
creased to  $40,000. 

Paragraph  437  should  read:  '' Percussion  caps,  blasting  caps,  etc.,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  mining  or  blasting  fuse  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

That  portion  of  the  paragraph  re»ding  "not  composed  of  cotton"  should  be  elimi- 
nated, because  cotton  is  exported  to  Europe  from  this  country,  and  the  increased  duty 
to  45  per  cent  is  wrongfully  imposed  on  an  American  product. 

No  olasting  caps  are  now  imported  because  of  the  prohibitive  duty,  but  if  reduced 
to  30  per  cent  (same  as  sporting  caps))  the  revenue  would  be  considerably  increased . 

Some  ypars  ago  a  dealer  had  the  temerity  to  import  a  lot  of  caps,  but  immediately 
upon  arrival  the  trust  reduced  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  importer  was  compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  all  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  even  at  the  lower  price  the  cap  monopoly  managed  to  keep  the 
proverbial  wolf  from  the  door. 

The  dutiable  or  market  value  of  all  grades  of  fuse  should  be  precisely  that  of  actual 
cost  (as  verified  by  United  States  consuls),  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  useless  annoy- 
ance and  expense  to  the  importer  for  reappraisement,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  all 
such  cases  have  heretofore  been  decided  by  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  in 
favor  of  the  importer  and  against  the  Government. 

Additional  duty,  such  as  penalty  on  appraisers'  advances,  should  be  refunded  if 
importers'  values  are  finally  sustained. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Frrz.  Bbind. 

BLIND  MAN  A8K8  DAMAOB8. 

Rendered  sightless  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  natent  fuse,  William  B.  Abvams, 
43,  a  miner  employed  in  the  Caxnp  Defiance  mine  in  Garfield  Cotmty,  filed  suit  to-day 
in  the  district  court  against  the  Coast  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.  and  Ensign  Bick- 
ford  &  Co.  for  |50,000.  These  companies  are  represented  in  Denver  by  the  CMifomia 
Powder  Co. 


To  build  fuse  works,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  A.  H.  Merritt,  of  the 
Cast  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Oakland,  stated  while  in  Livermore  last  week 
that  building  operations  would  be  be^^tm  on  their  fuse  works  in  that  town  about  March 
1,  and  that  the  plant  would  be  runnmg  full  blast  by  midsummer.  There  will  be  29 
building  erected  on  their  recently  purchased  property,  and  the  total  floor  space  in 
them  will  be  between  4  and  5  acres.  Most  of  these  buildings  will  be  small,  but 
otiien  will  be  250  feet  long.  They  will  be  built  of  corrugated  iron,  with  hollow  tile 
brick  lor  fire  walls.  In  addition  to  the  factory  buildings  and  an  office  building,  there 
will  be  residences  erected  for  General  Manager  Merritt,  Assistant  Manager  T.  W .  Mor- 
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ris,  Tiavelin^  Expert  G.  H.  Tod,  and  Superintendent  A.  S.  Cole.  There  will  also  be 
bunkhonses  lor  20  Chinese  workmen. 

The  above  item  was  furnished  bv  a  San  Francisco  news  ajgency,  from  which  it  can 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  buildings  to  be  erected  within  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  and  built  of  coirugated  iron,  etc.,  can  not  be  very  costly,  yet  tne  capital  of 
the  Coast  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.  (of  which  R.  H.  Ensign,  of  Simsbury,  Conn., 
is  president)  is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000,  one-twentieth  of  which  represents  the  build- 
ings and  machinery,  while  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths  are  covered  by  good  will 
and  water — mostly  water. 

R.  6.  Dun  &  Co.  also  state  that  the  parent  concern  (Ensign-Bickford  Co.,  of  Sims- 
bur^,  Conn.)  is  a  close  corporation  and  highly  prosperous.  In  proof  of  this,  R.  H. 
Ensign  reported  that  the  company  had  quite  a  large  surplus  over  the  capital  stock  of 
11,600,000,  but  did  not  care  to  state  how  much  it  really  was,  except  that  a  large  part  of 
their  aseeta  were  in  the  form  of  first-claas  securities. 

sumiART. 

The  duty  on  safety  fuse  should  be  reduced  ^m  35  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that 
the  production  of  tiJiat  article  costs  less  in  this  country  than  abroad.  Cotton,  which 
foims  an  important  part  of  the  imported  fuse,  is  exported  from  this  country  to  Europe, 
and  the  duty  unfairly  placed  upon  a  domestic  proauct. 

The  business  in  this  country  is  practically  owned  by  a  trust  (Ensign-Bickford  Co.) 
which  constitutes  a  monopoly,  and  President  Wilson  says  ^'Business  must  be  set  free 
of  any  form  or  kind  of  monopoly." 

A  reduction  of  only  10  per  cent  (from  35  to  25  x>er  cent)  will  be  of  little  benefit, 
because  the  duty  is  applied  to  the  cost  at  t^e  factory,  and  would  be  e<][uivalent  to 
only  5  per  cent  to  the  consumer,  after  adding  the  duty,  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
factory  to  the  various  points  of  consumption  m  this  country,  as  well  as  only  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  importer  and  retailer. 

American  fuse  is  exported  at  25  per  cent  lees  than  for  home  consumption,  and  as  the 
tnist  is  just  as  eager  to  secure  the  foreign  business  as  that  at  home,  it  must  be  obvious, 
even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  to  that  extent  (from  35  to  10  per  cent) 
will  not  affect  American  or  Chinese  labor. 

Blasting  caps  for  mining  purposes,  also  manufactured  by  a  trust  (another  monopoly), 
should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  percussion  caps  used  by  sportsmen,  namely, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  $2.25  per  thousand,  and  equal  to  about  100  per  cent, 
which  ia  nothing  less  than  legalized  robbery. 

Documents  in  support  of  me  above  have  already  been  submitted  to  your  honorable 
committee. 

Respectfully,  J.  Frrz.  Brind. 


Dbnvbr,  Colo.,  December  17, 19iB. 
The  CoiofXTTBE  ON  Wats  and  Msanr, 

Washinglonj  D.  C. 

Gbntlbhbn:  In  my  letter  of  13th  instant  I  inadvertently  said  **the  original  duties 
of  the  McKinley  tarin  were  afterwards  restored."  It  should  have  been  Uie  Dingley 
tariff  of  1897. 

In  that  act  the  duty  on  blasting  caps  was  $2.36  per  1,000 — ^just  5  per  cent  more 
than  ^e  present  duty  of  $2.25. 

No  provision,  however,  was  made  for  blasting  fuse.  The  duty  on  ^tta-percha 
covered  fuse  (tiiat  being  the  article  of  chief  value)  was  35  p^r  cent,  but  if  cotton  was 
theprindpal  item  of  manufacture  it  was 45  per  cent,  both  being  the  same  as  at  present. 

Tnere  are  only  two  factories  in  this  countary  making  blasting  caps — the  Metallic  Cap 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  principal  office  in  New  York,  but  owned  by  the  Du  Pont 
Powder  Trust,  ana  the  other  in  ^m  Francisco,  owned  by  the  California  Cap  Co.— both 
Stories  employing  less  than  100  people  altogether. 

When  the  present  outrageous  duty  was  first  placed  on  blasting  caps,  it  was  done  on 
iK^coont  of  the  high  tax  on  alcohol,  laige  quantities  of  which  were  used  in  the  manu- 
iBc^ire  (12  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  fulminate  of  mercury),  but  at  the  present  time 
<ieiiatured  tdcohol  at  the  cost  of  60  cents  per  gallon  (instead  of  straight  alconol  at  $3  per 
SbUoq)  is  used,  being  only  one*fifth  of  previous  cost. 
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IN  MEXIOO. 

In  Mexico  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  blasting  caps,  as  well  as  sporting  caps,  but  the 
latter  is  ten  times  great^  than  the  former,  the  actual  rate  on  blasting  csips  being  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  3  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent,  as  in  the  present  Payne 
bill,  while  sporting  caps  are  equal  to  30  per  cent. 

Blasting  fuse  has  a  specific  duty  equal  to  7  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  35  per 
cent  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  importers  of  blasting  caps  in  the  city  of  Mexico  are  selling  No.  3 
(XXX)  quality,  at  $2.75  (United  States  currency)  per  1,000,  but  in  the  United  States, 

Eredsely  the  same  grade  of  domestic  caps  (owing  to  the  excessive  duty)  can  not  be 
ad  for  less  than  $5.50  per  2,000  which  is  exactly  100  per  cent  higher. 
The  result  is,  the  American  miners  are  robbed  right  and  left,  and  it  is  high  time 
they  should  get  the  relief  they  long  have  sought. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  Frrz.  Brikd. 

BSIEF  OF  CALIFOBHIA  GAP  CO.,  SELATIVE  TO  DUTT  OS  BLAST- 

nrO  CAPS. 

Washinoton,  D.  C.y  January  f7, 191S. 
To  the  honorable  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  California  Gap  Co.,  is  a  manufacturer  of  blasting  caps,  with  factory 
located  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal.  It  does  not  manufacture  percussion  caps,  minitig 
fuse,  cartridges.  d)rnamite,  or  powder. 

It  asks  that  blasting  caps  be  classified  as  at  present  and  that  the  specific  duty  thereon 
be  retained,  as  in  paragraph  No.  437  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  for  the  reasons  briefly 
stated  below  and  to  be  accompanied  with  details  if  you  desire  further  particuJara  in 
the  matter  of  maintaining  an  exceptional  industry. 

1.  The  industry  is  small,  but  important.  It  is  hazardous,  and  the  capital  invested 
is  not  lar^.  Less  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  will  cover  the  enure  cost  of  the 
factories  m  the  United  States,  of  which  there  are  four,  all  comj)etitor8. 

2.  Blasting  caps  are  small,  but  essential  to  all  blasting  operations  and  the  consequent 
industrial  existence  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  each  cap  is  less  than  1  cent,  but  the 
efiiciency  of  expensive  work,  the  life  and  limb  of  operator,  and  liability  of  employer 
depend  upon  its  high  quality. 

3.  From  a  tariff  point  of  view,  blasting  caps  are  not  revenue  producers  and  never 
can  be.  The  market  is  limited.  Approximatelv  $800,000  worth  is  all  that  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  entire  United  States.  A  lar^r  quantity  of  caps  would  not 
be  used  if  given  away,  because  only  one  cap  is  placed  m  each  blast.  The  Du  Pont  Co. 
sells  such  enormous  quantities  of  other  explosives,  in  which  blasting  caps  of  uniform 
quality  are  so  necessary,  that  we  venture  to  say  the v  would  be  compelled  to  continue 
manuracturing  caps  even  at  a  loss,  and  could  make  their  dynamite  sales  carry  whatever 
losses  there  might  be  on  caps;  hence  the  importations  would  increase  only  by  what 
we  small  producers  would  lose.  Kill  us  in  favor  of  possible  revenue  and  the  Govern- 
ment womd  not  derive  over  $25,000  per  year,  if  that.  On  the  other  hand,  our  con- 
tinued existence  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  this  to  the  consumer  an4  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

4.  The  results  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  either  by  reduction  or  by  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
lower  than  75  per  cent,  will  be — {a)  dangerous  to  the  consumer.  (6)  Will  not  benefit 
anybody  except  importers,  (c)  Will  leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of  only  one  do- 
mestic mctory  and  foreigners,  (d)  Will  make  the  country  dependent  upon  irregular 
supply  because  the  op|>ortunities  for  shipment  are  restricted  on  account  of  passenger 
vessels  not  being  permitted  to  transport  blasting  caps,  (e)  Will  necessitate  the  trans- 
porting and  waretiousin^  of  large  quantities  of  an  article  dangerous  at  its  best.  (/)  Will 
encourage  competition  in  cheap  cape  of  insufficient  strength,  hence  dangerous. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  appropriates  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  each 
year  to  its  Bureau  of  Mines,  one  of  whose  aims  is  to  encourage  the  general  use  of  high- 
grade  caps  with  all  explosives  so  as  to  prevent  one  of  the  very  menaces  which  a  reduc- 
tion in  auty  would  stimulate,  namely,  the  sale  of  cheap  caps  of  insufficient  strength 
to  inexperienced  miners  and  farmers  who  are  using  dynamite  more  extensively  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Modem  high  explosives  are  purposely  made  leas  sensitive  so 
as  to  be  handled  with  comparatively  less  danger.  Being  less  senmtive  they  require 
larger  and  stronger  caps.  It  is  very  dan^rous  and  may  cause  inestimable  loflses  in 
other  ways  if  a  low-grade  or  cheap  cap  get  into  any  of  these  so-called  '  ^  salety  "  or  "  per* 
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missible''  exploavee.  Nevertheless  the  inexperienced  are  tempted  to  buy  these 
cheap  caps  wnen  thev  get  a  chance.  So  we  feel  that  the  good  work  of  that  bureau 
should  not  be  blocked  by  a  move  to  derive  a  few  thousand  dollars'  revenue  and  at  the 
same  time  brine  about  a  condition  which  may  cost  the  Government  a  few  lives  and 
several  himdrea  thousand  dollars  to  correct. 

6.  It  is  public  policy  to  maintain  the  present  ideal  conditions,  as  to  locations  of 
blasting-cap  factories  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  and  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  also  one  projected  in  the  Middle  West.  These  factories  make  a  convenient 
distribution  of  the  product  for  the  consumer  to  minimize  the  risk  of  accidents  to  the 
traveling  public  in  the  matter  of  having  the  dangers  from  transportation  and  storage 
not  extena  farther  than  necessary;  and  also  having  supplies  available  to  the  consumer 
not  so  far  away  as  to  make  consequent  high  cost  m  freight  and  slower  deliveries. 

7.  Consumers  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions.  They  get  a  "square  deal"  and 
fare  as  well  and  in  some  instances  better  than  consumers  in  foreign  countries,  both 
as  regards  price  and  quality.  All  of  the  caps  that  can  reasonably  be  used  in  a  round 
of  blasts  costs  on  an  average  of  2}  cents  per  miner  per  day,  for  the  best  quality.  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  quality,  reliaoility,  and  availability  are  more  important  to 
the  consumer  than  saving  the  mere  part  of  only  1  or  2  cents  a  day,  when  several  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  work  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  possible 
personal  injury  or  loss  of  life. 

8.  Blasting  caps  being  contraband  of  war,  it  would  be  poor  economic  policy  to  kill 
so  important  an  industry. 

9.  Canada  has  only  one  blasting-cap  factory,  which  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  there,  and  that  Government  recognizes  the  necessity  of  protecting  it 
bv  tari£f.  No  importations  are  made  into  Canada,  either  from  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere. 

10.  The  present  duty  here  is  a  fair  difference  between  cost  here  and  abroad  on  caps 
of  desirable  quality;  it  gives  Hfe  to  us,  the  independent  manufacturers,  and  stimu- 
lates domestic  competition. 

In  conclusion,  a  lower  rate  of  duty  can  not  make  blasting  caps  a  revenue  producer, 
can  not  benefit  the  consumer,  and  can  not  continued  the  advisable  existence  of  us 
small  independent  producers.  The  justice  of  maintaining  the  present  specific  duty, 
"blasting  caps  $2.25  per  1,000, "  should  therefore  be  recognized  and  this  duty  contin- 
ued for  me  cogent  reasons  above  stated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

California  Cap  Co., 
By  R.  L.  Oliver,  Manager, 

BRIEF  OF  E.  I.  DU  POST  DE  irEMOVES  POWDER  CO. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committbe, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wdshtrigtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  fact  that 
the  manufacture  of  blasting  caps,  considered  as  an  industry  by  itself,  apart  from  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives  in  the  detonation  of  which  they  are  required,  is  a 
business  of  small  volume.  The  total  trade  in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed 
11,000,000  annually.  This  trade  is  supplied  by  three  factories,  and  the  total  annual  out- 
put is  approximately  200,000,000  caps.  The  unit  of  production  is  1,000  caps.  Thus 
there  are  zOO,000  units.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  revenue 
the  industry,  whatever  the  tariff  may  be,  will  be  all  but  negligible.  With  the  present 
tariff  reduced  it  is  doubtful  if  the  revenue  derived  from  importations  would  reach  a 
total  of  $75,000.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  might 
supply  one-half  the  caps  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff,  which  is  |2.25  per  thousand,  would  have 
on  the  business  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  while  important,  is  not  vital.  Our  business 
consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  explosives,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  product  we  will  be  compelled  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  caps 
whether  we  make  any  profit  on  them  or  not.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  blasting  cap 
depends  the  efficiency  of  the  explosive  and  the  safety  of  those  who  are  engaged  m  its 
use.  While  the  cap  itself  is  of  little  financial  value,  its  importance  in  connection  with 
the  blast  is  vital.  A  strong  cap  means  complete  detonation,  and  complete  detonation 
means  a  perfect  blast  free  from  dangerous  gases.  A  weak  cap  means  incomplete 
detonation  and  a  consequent  imperfect  blast  with  the  generation  of  those  poisonous 
gttes  which  are  tlie  tenor  of  all  miners. 
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As  the  art  of  making  explosivee  has  advanced  there  has  come  into  evw-increasing 
use  the  so-called  insensitive  powders,  b>r  which  is  meant  those  powders  whidi  are 
not  as  easily  exploded  as  b  straight  dynamite  and  which  require  stronger  cape  to  effect 
their  explosion.  So-called  permissible  explosives  are  examples  of  the  roHult  of  the 
splendia  effort  which  has  been  directed  largely  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  fostered  by 
tne  Government.  Strong  blasting  caps  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Indeed,  in  all  the  literature 
sen  t  out  by  the  bureau  it  urges  the  use  of  strong  caps  and  goes  so  far  as  to  eav , ' '  Permis- 
sible explosives  are  permissible  only  when  usea  with  the  caps  prescribed  by  the 
bureau.  None  of  these  caps  prescribed  are  of  less  strength  than  what  is  known  as 
the  No .  6  cap .  Should  this  duty  be  reduced  it  would  lead  to  the  importation  of  cheaper 
low-grade  caps,  which  would  be  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  all  who  use  them.  This  is  the 
most  serious  phase  of  this  question. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  explosives  for  30  years,  and 
I  would  say  that,  in  view  of  the  reduction  of  fatalities  since  the  so-called  safety  explo- 
sives have  come  into  use,  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  not  only  would  forbid  the  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  but  the  manufacture  at  home  of  the  low-grade  caps.  It  is  true  that 
for  many  years  they  were  considered  good  enough  to  expire  dvnamite,  but  we  have 
learned  aiter  bitter  experience,  having  seen  the  terrible  toll  in  human  lives  collected 
through  the  years,  that  they  are  not  good  enough.  We  know  now  that  the  stronger  the 
cap  the  more  complete  and  safer  the  explosion,  and,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  usee 
to  which  dynamite  is  being  put,  this  feature  of  safety  should  be  considered  of  prpnary 
importance.  I  doubt  if  the  members  of  this  committee,  or  indeed  anyone  not  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  dynamite  is  now 
beine  used  for  agricultural  purposes — not  only  in  blowing  up  stumps  and  breaking 
bowlders,  but  in  plantl^  trees,  digging  post  holes,  ditchmg,  drainmg  swamps,  ana 
subsoiling  vast  areas.  l£is  means  ui&t  dynamite  is  to  be  handled  by  thousands  of 
inexperienced  people  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  throwinearound  it  every 
safeguard  possible,  and,  above  all,  of  decreasing  its  sensitiveness.  The  less  sensitive 
the  dynamite  the  stronger  the  cap  must  be. 

The  American  maniSacturers  of  caps  do  not  exact  from  the  American  consumers 
of  caps  an  unreasonable  profit,  and  if  the  members  of  this  committee  have  any  doubt 
on  this  subject  our  books  are  open  for  their  inspection.  Every  additional  advantage 
that  comes  to  us  in  the  manufacture  finds  its  way  to  the  consumer.  As  an  instance, 
with  t^e  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  that  came  from  the  use  of  tax-free 
alcohol,  we  passed  the  advantage  to  the  consumer.  On  the  No.  6  cap  this  represented 
a  reduction  of  $1  per  thousand.  I  would  frankly  state  that  on  the  actual  investment 
the  du  Pont  Co.  nas  in  the  business  of  manufocturing  caps,  hazardous  though  the 
business  is^  their  return  does  not  exceed  13  per  cent. 

Summanzinfi;,  I  would  give  the  following  reasons  why  a  continuation  of  the  present 
tariff  seems  advisable: 

First  (and  most  important).  To  keep  out  of  this  country  weak,  foreign  caps,  the 
importation  of  which  is  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  American  workmen  not  only  in  mines 
but  in  tunnels  or  on  the  farm  or  wherever  they  mav  be  engaged  in  handling  explosives. 

Second.  So  that  American  manufacturers  will  not  to  tempted  in  order  to  meet 
increased  foreign  competition,  to  take  a  backward  step  and  produce  in  their  own 
factories  the  weak  ana  inferior  grades  of  caps  which  they  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  in  recent  years  so  urgently  advised  consumers  not  to  use. 

Third.  Because  it  can  he  shown  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  contemplates  "iftki"g 
this  country  a  dumping  ground.  This  is  shown  by  prices  quoted  by  Grerman  manu- 
facturers for  shipments  to  this  country  and  Mexico  as  compared  with  their  domestic 
prices,  export  prices  being  from  40  to  45  per  cent  less  than  the  price  to  home  consumers. 
To  be  more  specific,  they  offer  for  shipment  to  this  country  at  $1.96  per  thousand  the 
same  weak  No.  3  caps  for  which  they  cliarge  their  home  consumers  $3.57  per  thousand. 
They  offer  their  No.  6  for  export  at  13.57  while  for  home  consumption  they  quote 
$5.95,  a  difference  of  $2.38,  which  is  more  than  the  present  tariff  of  $z.25. 

Fourth.  Because  the  di^erence  in  cost  to  manu&icture  in  this  country  the  grade  of 
caps  American  consumers  now  recognize  as  a  minimum  reliable  quality  and  the  weak, 
inferior  grade  that  would  be  imported  from  Germany  under  a  lower  duty  is  about 
equal  to  the  present  duty  per  thousand. 

Fifth.  Because  American  manufacturers  are  not  taking  advantage  of  American 
consumers  by  requiring  them  to  pay  the  limit  the  present  dutv  womd  enable  them 
to  exact,  but  are  in  fact  selling  caps  at  a  profit  of  about  $1  per  thousand,  which  ia  leas 
than  one-half  the  duty  of  $2.25;  thus  making  the  present  tariff  serve  the  purpose, 
not  of  filling  the  purse  of  American  manufacturers  but  of  helping  to  educate  American 
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consumen  to  the  uae  of  caps  that  will  render  lees  frequent  the  terrible  accidents  of 
which  we  so  often  read  where  unexploded  dynamite  left  after  a  blast  subsequently 
explodes  from  the  use  of  a  pick  or  a  steam  shovel. 

Sixth.  Because  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  this  duty  comes  from  importers 
and  jobbers  eager  to  make  a  small  profit  by  handling  the  cheap  foreign  article. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  so  wisely  leguAated  to  protect  the  consumer  against  impure  food  and  adulterated 
dnigs,  will  not,  on  the  chance  of  securing  the  merest  pittance  in  the  way  of  revenue, 
take  a  step  that  will  practically  nullify  the  successful  efforts  made  by  those  people 
who  have  worked  to  the  end  that  every  possible  precaution  and  safeguard  may  be 
thrown  around  those  who  handle  explosives.  Do  not  invite  a  return  of  that  awful 
death  that  so  long  *4urked  in  the  blaist." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  ds  Nbmours  Fowdbb  Co., 
By  W.  B.  Lbwis. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  30, 1913. 

BRIEF  OF  F.  BEHBEITD,  HEW  TOSK,  V.  T. 

Nbw  York,  Janiuury  28,  191S. 
The  CouMiTTBE  on  Wats  and  BIbans, 

House  of  RepreientaHves,  Washington,  2>.  C, 

Gbntlemen:  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  high  import  duty  on  blasting 
caps  used  by  miners^  paragraph  437.  The  duty  of  |2.25  per  1,000  caps,  at  the  present 
price  of  detonators  m  Germany,  would  mean  about  107  per  cent,  which  dut^  is  pro- 
nibitive.  As  much  as  I  know  there  is  onlv  one  firm  manufacturing  these  blasting  caps 
in  this  country,  and  they  have  a  monopoly  for  this  article.  A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  m 
my  opinion,  would  be  ample  protection. 

I  also  would  sug^t  that  one  rate  of  duty  on  mining  or  safety  fuses  should  be  made, 
no  matter  out  of  wnat  material  they  are  manu^tured.  The  present  tariff  is  not  very 
clear  on  this  article. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  your  kind  attention,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  Bbhrbno. 

Otrman  deUmaton,  or  blasting  caps, 

1,000  detonators,  No.  3,  in  Germany $2.10 

Import  duty  per  1,000  detonators 2. 25 

Equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  107  per  cent. 

UVIOV  CAP  ft  FUSE  CO.,  CLEVELAin),  OHIO,  BE  BLAST- 

nrocAPs. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  January  30, 1913 

COMIIITTBB  on  WaTB  AND  MbANB, 

Sixty-second  Congress. 

,  Gintlembn:  In  the  interest  of  the  Union  Cap  &  Fuse  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  I,  as  a  representative  of  thb  company, 
do  hereby  petition  that  the  tariff  on  blasting  caps  shall  not  be  lowered  froqi  its  present 
duty  of  ^.25  per  thousand. 

Our  ai]gument  is,  that  not  only  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  blasting  caps,  namely,  copper,  mercury,  alcohol,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  nitric  acid, 
but  also  labor,  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  low  rate  in  foreign  coimtries,  especially  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  as  compared  with  that  obtainable  in  our  country, 
tluit  unless  the  existing  prices  of  these  raw  materials  and  of  labor  can  be  reduced  in  an 
^zsct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  blasting  caps  our  de« 
veJopment  of  successful  or  practical  results  is  highly  problematical. 

We  started  our  company  only  a  few  months  ago  m  the  belief  that  there  is  room  for 
one  more  producer  to  operate  in  competition  with  existing  United  States  manufactories, 
>nd  while  our  investigation  of  possibilities  in  the  venture  are  not  extravagant,  we  have 
^ith  that  we  can  pml  our  company  through  to  a  level  of  reasonable  success.  The 
Bumming  up  of  our  investigation  and  formulation  of  our  plans  are  based  on  market 
conditions  tnat  have  prevailed  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  and  do  not  contemplate 
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competition  with  products  manufactured  under  more  favorable  conditioEDB  aa  to 
of  materisds  and  laoor. 

Relative  to  a  situation  that  would  place  us  in  competition  with  foreign  maken,  we 
believe  ourselves  to  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  purchase  of  what  constttutes  to 
us  raw  materials  inasmuch  as  conversion  of  same  from  the  crude  requires  in  our  countzj 
labor  that  receives  wages  largely  in  advance  of  what  is  paid  in  other  countries.  This 
also  applies  in  converting  by  our  factory  these  raw  materials  into  finished  piodactB 
such  as  blasting  cape. 

Gentlemen,  I  brieve  you  can  readily  understand  our  position  in  opposing  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  and  again  9ak  that  it  remain  at  its  present  figure.  I  wish  to  thank 
you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Union  Gap  &  Fuss  Co., 
Plumbb  Whbblkr,  Manager, 

RocKBFBLLEB  BuiLDiNO,  Cltvelondf  Ohio, 

STATEMEITT  FBOM  FOBT  PITT  POWDEB  CO.,  EITTAWIVa, 

PA.,  BELATIVE  TO  BLASTIITO  CAPS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  29, 19tS. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Gommittbb, 

Hovse  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  that  portion  of  paragraph  437  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909 
relating  to  blasting  caps,  I  b^  to  submit  the  following  statement,  which  will  disclose 
to  you  the  position  in  which  we  will  be  placed  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  blasting 
caps,  should  the  duty  on  same  be  reduced. 

First.  It  will  comnel  us  to  close  our  plant  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  making 
any  profit  on  caps,  oecause  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  caps  and  even 
with  domestic  caps,  except  in  districts  tributary  to  our  own  foctcuy  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  nigh  quality  which  is  necessaiv  in  order  to  insure  perfect  detona- 
tion of  the  high  explosives  now  being  marketea.  The  Bureau  for  tne  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  and  also  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  done  good  work  to  secure 
nigh  explosives  of  the  least  sensitive  nature  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  necessary  that  caps  of  highest  Quality  and  strength  be  used  for  these  modem 
and  insensitive  explosives.  Materials  and  labor  cost  us  considerably  moro  here 
than  in  foreign  countries:  we  even  buy  empty  shells  in  Germany  ana  pay  4^ptf 
cent  duf^,  finding  it  cheaper  than  to  manufacture  them  here.  The  close  competition 
within  tne  United  States  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  caps  compels  us  to  market 
oiu:  product  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  our  books  will  y&nty  this  by  an  inspection,  if 
desired. 

Second.  An  example  of  our  position  as  compared  with  foreign  caps  can  be  brought 
before  you  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  figuring  with  a  view  of  securing  the  buaineaB  of  a 
Pennsylvania  company  who  import  three  to  six  million  caps  i>er  year;  the  price 
which  we  quoted  them  was  figured  on  a  basis  of  profit  less  than  10  per  cent  to  us,  and 
we  were  informed  that  this  company  are  now  buying  caps  from  Germany  delivered 
here,  duty  of  $2.25  included,  at  a  lower  price  than  our  quotation.  Thev  now  pur- 
chase in  lots  of  3,000,OdO  or  mote,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  freight  rate, 
and  at  that  they  have  to  depend  upon  tramp  steamers,  which  often  cause  aimoyance 
by  delays,  because  steamers  carrying  passengers  are  not  permitted  to  handle  blastinff 
caps.    Also,  handling  and  storing  in  laii^  quantities  is  a  great  risk  to  both  life  ana 

Eroperty  in  oase  of  fire  or  explosion.  Prices  heing  equal,  they  would  prefer  to  buy  at 
ome,  as  they  could  then  purchase  a  smaller  q^uantity  at  more  frequent  intervals, 
but  we  can  not  figure  low  enough  to  get  the  busmess. 

Third.  We  do  not  export  any  caps  because  we  can  not  compete  abroad  with  foreign 
manu&cturers. 

Fourth.  There  are  only  a  few  companies  now  manufacturing  caps  in  the  United 
States;  the  business  of  all  combined  is  not  large.  We  are  operating  a  plant  which 
has  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  caps  per  year,  representing  in  value  an  aggregate  of  only 
1100,000,  and  this  we  estimate  to  oe  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  business  done  in  thv 
country.    It  is  not  possible  to  operate  a  smaller  plant  with  any  degree  of  eoonomy. 

Fifth.  The  cap  industry  is  small  from  a  money  standpoint,  but  it  is  highly  ftflmnt^l 
to  the  explosive  business  which  must  have  caps  in  order  to  detonate  dynamite  er 
high  explosives,  and  caps  only  of  the  highest  quality  should  be  used  in  order  to  attain 
any  degree  of  safety  to  life  and  property.    1  have  no  doubt  every  inteUigent  con- 
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fomer  will  u^old  you  in  encourag^ing  the  high  standard  of  caps  of  these  manufacturen. 
A  leduction  in  the  duty  will  inspu^  jobbers  to  import  and  uige  upon  the  innocent  or 
inexperienced  consumers  a  cheap  quality  which  will  be  a  menace  to  life  and  other 
yroperty  lust  for  the  sake  of  the  importer  getting  a  little  more  profit. 

Sixth.  The  blasting  cap  item  will  never  produce  revenue  from  tariff ^  because  it 
is  such  a  comparatively  smaU  industry,  and  revenue  should  not  be  expected  from  it; 
because  it  is  different  from  other  industries  in  that  it  is  so  dangerous  uat  only  a  few 
eo  into  it.  We  are  in  it,  for  instance,  because  it  is  necessary  to  other  of  our  interests, 
but  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint  it  is  not  as  profitable  imder  the  present  duty  as 
are  groceries  or  innumerable  lines  of  general  mercnandise  which  do  not  carry  the  great 
risk,  so  I  respectfully  urge  a  continuance  of  the  present  duty  of  |2.25  per  thousand, 
thereby  not  m  any  way  hurting  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  giving  the  manufac- 
turer a  chance  to  do  business,  although  not  as  profitably  as  such  a  dangerous  business 
should  be  compensated  for,  but  at  the  same  time  enabling  us  to  do  business  not  at  a 
loss. 

I  mig^t  add  further  that  it  is  really  to  the  consumer's  interest  to  have  what  few  cap 
foctoriee  there  are  maintained  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  source  for  so  dangerous  and  important  a  part  of  their  work,  especilaly  as  the 
present  |>rice  which  the  consumer  pays  for  caps  is  very  reasonable  and  he  is  not 
complaining. 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  T.  Lttlb, 

OenenU  Manager^  Faft  Pitt  Powder  Co,, 

Pittsbwrghy  Pa, 

STATEMElfT  OF  EMPIEE  DTITAMITE  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  BE 

DUTY  OH  BLASTDra  CAPS. 

OmoAGO,  III.,  January  18,  191S, 
Hon.  OsGAB  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WaskingUm,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  inauire  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  readjustment 
of  the  duty  on  this  commoaity.  At  present  the  rate  on  blasting  caps  is  $2.25  per 
thousand  irreroective  of  the  grade;  that  is,  whether  it  is  of  No.  4,  No.  5,  or  No.  6  (qual- 
ity. We  thhifc  tliat  this  high  duty  is  out  of  all  proportion  for  die  cost  of  the  article, 
and  herewith  submit  a  few  &icts  m  connection  with  the  same  for  your  valued  con- 
sideration. 

No.  4  blasting  caps  (commonly  called  quadruple  force)  at  present  take  a  list  price 
of  16.65  x>er  thousand  in  this  country. 

Trade  discount  on  same  is  15  per  cent  off  in  small  lots  and  25  per  cent  off  in  case 
lots  of  20,000  and  over. 

Our  cost  on  No.  4  cap  is  about  $4.70  per  thousand.  Thus,  in  handling  in  case  lots 
and  over,  there  is  practically  no  margin  on  the  material. 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  can  purchase  this  same  article  at  a  price  of  about 
12.40  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  Germany,  or  about  $2.70  per  thousand  delivered 
f.  0.  b.  New  York  free  of  duty.  You  can  tnerefore  see  that  the  duty  of  $2.25  per 
thousand  approximates  almost  100  per  cent,  and  this  on  an  article  which  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  the  development  of  this  coimtry. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  not  be  commonly  Imown,  but  the  only  concern  that  has 
heretofore  been  in  position  to  supply  blasting  caps  is  the  United  Cap  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  New  York,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Go.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  this  is  the  chief  powder  concern  in  this 
country,  and  thus  every  time  we  purchase  blasting  cape  we  have  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
own  competitors.  If  we  were  helping  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  American  manufacturers 
pay  their  workmen  a  living  wage  by  reason  of  this  $2.25  per  thousand  duty  on  the 
Dlasting  cape,  we  would  feel  satisfied  it  was  for  a  good  purpose  and  would  have  no 
objections,  out  as  the  situation  stands  at  present  we  are  simply  paying  tribute  to  our 
strongest  and  hardest  competitors,  and  every  shipment  of  case  lots  and  over,  they  are 
necessarily  aware  of  its  destination  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  derive  valuable 
tnde  information  from  this  source  in  addition  to  the  profit  they  obtain  from  the  results 
of  our  efforts. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  see  the  injustice  of  the  present  situation  on  this 
commodity  and  that  there  may  be  some  relief  from  same  under  the  present  revision 
of  the  tariff. 
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Any  of  the  above  statements  can  be  readily  verified  from  either  of  the  other  Inde* 
pendent  powder  companies  in  the  field,  or  probably  from  the  cap  manufacturera 
named  above  direct. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  in  regard  to  the  foregoing,  we 
remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Empire  Dtnamitb  Ck>., 

Per  Wm.  a.  Lauterman,  Secretary. 


Chicago,  III.,  February  8, 191S, 
Mr.  Daniel  0.  Roper, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meam^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  further  reference  to  our  letter  of  January  18,  and  your  acknowl- 
edgment of  January  21  with  reference  to  duty  on  blasting  cap,  we  note  that  we  made 
an  error  in  the  name  of  the  cap  manufacturing  company  m  stating  same  as  the  United 
Cap  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  whereas  it  is  tne  Metallic  Cap  Manufacturing 
Co. 

For  further  consideration  as  to  whether  this  duty  should  be  removed  we  overlooked 
mentioning  one  of  the  principal  reasons — ^the  fact  that  at  present  in  shutting  out  the 
forei^  caps  it  is  keeping  of!  of  this  market  a  safety  blasting  cap. 

This  is  something  that  is  sadly  needed  in  this  country,  and  it  is  verv  probable  if 
there  was  local  competition  this  would  have  long  ago  been  placed  on  tne  market  in 
this  country.  There  ia  no  patent  covering  the  manuiacture  of  the  same,  and  Uiey  are 
manufactured  by  foreign  countries  and  are  in  |:eneral  use.  They  cost  no  more  than 
the  other  kind,  and  would  be  the  means  of  eliminating  many  accidents  that  at  present 
occur  only  too  frequently  if  they  could  be  placed  on  the  market  in  this  country.  With 
the  duty  removed  it  would  be  possible  to  import  the  safety  cap. 

This  for  further  consideration  by  the  committee  when  the  matter  is  taken  up. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Empire  Dynamite  Co., 
Per  Wm.  A.  Lautbrman,  Secretary. 

THE  iETHA  POWDES  CO.  WBITE  GOlVCEBNIlfa  PEBCVSSIOH 

GAPS. 

January  29, 1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Commtttsb, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

As  large  manufacturers  of  high  explosives,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  consumer 
using  efficient  detonating  caps  with  our  explosives  whether  the  caps  be  purchased 
from  us  or  through  others.  An  inefficient  cap  causes  incomplete  detonation  of  hisdi 
explosives,  thus  giving  poor  results  and  increased  hazard  to  the  consumer.  This  in 
turn  reflects  back  on  the  maker  of  the  high  explosives.  Our  experience,  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  has  proven  to  us  conclusively  that  caps  imported  by  us 
and  bv  others  have  not  been  efficient.  If  the  present  tariff  means  efficient  caps  we 
strongly  uige  that  it  be  maintained. 

The  Aetna  Powder  Co. 

BBIEF  OF  TEE  UNION  METALLIC  CABTBIDOE  CO.,  BBIDGE- 

POBT,  CONN. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Januoary  SI,  291S. 
The  CoMMrrTEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  With  respect  to  paragraph  437,  in  Schedule  N,  fixing  duty  on  imports  of  cart- 
ridges, the  undersigned  urge  that  there  be  no  change  in  this  item,  and  for  two  reasons. 

(1)  The  difference  in  the  factory  cost  of  this  product  abroad  and  in  the  United  States 
is  entirely  sufficient  to  support  our  contention.  In  the  factory  cost  the  item  of  labor 
alone  shows  the  manufacturer  in  Europe  to  have  a  marked  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  The  existence  and  the  degree  of  this  advantage  have  been  so 
often  demonstrated  that  a  repetition  of  figures  now  is  believed  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary. The  disadvantage  of  tne  American  manufacturer  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  offset 
by  the  present  duty.  • 
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(2)  A  fundamental  re&flon  against  reducing  the  duty  on  thid  article  is  based  upon 
the  ration  of  domestic  ammifnition  factories  to  the  Government.  Compared  with  the 
ability  of  certain  foreign  countries  to  produce  ammunition,  our  Nation  is  very  much 
handicapx)ed,  even  if  we  include  both  the  public  and  private  factories  in  this  countrv. 

Thus  recently  one  German  factory  is  currently  reported  to  have  accepted  a  single 
order  from  the  Turkish  Government  for  just  about  twice  the  number  of  cartridges  that 
all  the  private«plants  in  the  United  States  can  make  in  a  year/  So  far  as  available 
figures  make  an  estimate  possible,  the  public  and  private  factories  in  the  United  States 
taken  together  can  now  make  scarcely  one-half  of  the  nmnber  of  cartridges  made  by  a 
single  German  factory  privately  owned .  A  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  our  domestic 
plants  with  foreign  plants,  when  foreign  Government  plants  are  included,  would  still 
further  emphasize  the  complete  inadequacy  of  our  equipment  in  this  regard,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war.  Furtnermore,  in  1911,  Germany  exported  to  European  Turkey 
alone  cartrid^  valued  at  moie  than  11,600,000. 

But,  even  m  time  of  peace,  the  shortage  of  ammunition  is  such  ^'as  to  cause  grave 
concern  to  this  department.''  (See  Report  of  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  1912,  p.  30.) 
Also,  as  to  the  larger  t3rpes  of  ammunition  our  Army  has  not  an  amount  which  would 
be  sufficient  "for  a  single  engagement  of  the  character  of  the  en^s^ments  in  either 
the  Russo-Japanese  or  the  present  Balkan  war."  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of  War, 
1912,  p.  25.)  On  January  30,  1913,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Congressman  Sherley 
fiaid:  "In  no  particular  are  we  so  unprepared  as  in  connection  with  ammunition  for 
the  mobile  artiUery.  ♦  »  *  "  (Congressional  Record,  p.  2338.)  The  situation  is 
also  reflected  by  the  fact  that,  as  to  ammunition  for  fleld  artillery  of  the  militia,  the 
estimate  for  1912-13  was  $1,500,000,  while  the  appropriation  was  $100,000.  (Report 
of  Secretary  of  War,  1912,  p.  182.) 

In  1905  only  three  private  American  factories  were  each  capable  of  producing 
ammunition  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  Government  thus  is  really  and 
vitally  dependent  upon  these  few  private  establishments;  and  the  practical  Question, 
and  one  of  national  importance,  is  whether  these  private  plants  are  to  be  reauced  in 
size  and  efficiency  by  any  change  of  the  tariff  that  could  oeneflt  only  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 
By  George  W.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

BKIEF  OF  THE  AHEBICAV  AMMUNITIOIT  CO.,  CHIGAOO,  ILL. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  7^  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  When  you  arrive  at  Schedule  N,  Simdries,  we  wish  to  ask  if  you 
will  give  a  little  attention  to  paragraph  437  "Percussion  caps,  cartridges,  and  cartridge 
shells  empty,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, "  as  this  eives  the  same  tariff  on  the  emptv  paper 
abell  as  it  does  on  the  finished  cartridge,  which  should  not  be,  the  "cartridge  bemg 
a  finished  product,  while  the  "empty  shell"  is  practically  a  raw  material — it  taking 
powder,  wads,  short,  primers,  and  labor  to  make  a  "cartridge"  out  of  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  n^r  boxes,  wooden  boxes,  labels,  and  labor  to  pack  them  for  market. 

Owing  to  this  equal  tariff  it  is  unprofitable  to  import  the  empty  shells  to  be  filled 
and  completed  in  mis  country.  The  duty  on  these  emptv  shells  should  be  for  revenue 
and  if  placed  at,  say,  10  per  cent  or  so,  we  and  other  inaependent  loading  companies 
would  import  tons  of  them  to  be  finished  here.  At  present  the  protective  tariff  pro- 
tects the  three  large  factories  making  them  in  this  coimtry,  as  the  smaller  •concerns 
loading  must  purchase  empty  shells  from  them  at  50  per  cent  above  cost  to  make. 
Empty  shells  that  cost  |4  per  1,000  for  the  American  factories  to  make,  we  must  pay 
them  $7.50  to  $8  per  1,000  for.  This  owing  to  high  tariff .  Atatariff  of,  say,  lOpercent, 
we  could  import  5,000,000  per  year  whicn  is  our  capacity),  which,  at  a  cost  of  |5  per 
1,000,  would  mean  $2,500  revenue,  where  at  the  present  time  we  import  but  very  little 
raw  material. 

"Paper  pm  wads,"  paragraph  441,  Sundries,  Schedule  N,  which  are  now  20  per 
cent,  could  possibly  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  and  if  so  we  would  be  able  to  import 
about  15,000,000  per  annum,  which  would  mean  more  revenue. 

If  you  will  give  these  items  a  little  attention  you  will  certainly  confer  a  favor  upon 
psand  others,  and  increase  the  revenue  from  a  line  of  material  that  at  present  is  bnng- 
^  in  practically  no  returns  to  amount  to  much  of  anything. 
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We  know  your  time  is  very  limited,  and  do  not  like  to  bother  you  with  these  nnall 
items  when  you  are  ^hting  on  '*  wool,  "  cotton,  lumber,  etc. — that  are  large  proposi- 
tions— but  we  voted  for  "Tariff  for  revenue  only/'  and  not  for  protection  of  certain 
firms,  and  these  two  little  items  fall  under  that  head  if  anvthing  does.  We  trust  there 
will  be  a  downward  revision  all  along  the  line  on  goods  controlled  by  a  few  large 
factories,  as  in  this  instance. 

Respectfully,  yours,  American  Ammunition  Co., 

Per  M.  B.  Paob. 

WIHGHESTEB  EEPEATIVO  ABMS  CO.,   FEW  HAVEV,   COW.. 

IN  EE  AKMUinTIOir. 

N«w  Ha  YEN,  Conn.,  January  f7, 191S. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentaHveMf  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  giving  consideration  to  para^ph  437  of  Schedule  N,  relating  to 
cartridges,  cartridge  sheUs,  etc.,  we  ask  you  to  give  attention  to  the  differences  in  the 
manufacturing  conditions  which  exist  in  Europe  as  compared  with  those  with  which 
the  American  manufacturers  have  to  contend. 

The  continental  manufacturer  is  ecfuipped  with  loading  machinery  which,  for 
efliciency,  is  regarded  as  quite  the  equal  of  that  used  by  the  American  manufacturers, 
so  that  so  far  as  the  mechanical  element  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
have  no  advantage. 

The  continental  manufacturer  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor,  their 
wage  rates  being  but  25  to  60  per  cent  of  that  paid  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try, an  advantage  which  no  amount  of  automatic  labor-saving  machinery  or  other 
economic  means  have  thus  far  been  able  to  overcome. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  also  have  an  advantage  in  lead,  which  constitutes  about 
one-third  ofthe  cost  of  ammunition ,  they  being  able  to  purchase  this  metal  on  an  average 
of  about  30  per  cent  less  than  that  for  whidi  the  American  manufacturer  can  pur- 
chase it,  while  the  American  manufacturers,  for  use  in  the  foreign  trade,  can,  by  the 
use  of  foreign  lead,  under  the  drawback  provisions  of  the  customs  laws,  obtain  a  return 
of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  which  they  pay;  with  the  expense  incident  to  the  collection 
of  this  drawback,  made  necessary  by  the  segregation  of  materials  and  the  maiiite- 
nance  of  records  and  accounts,  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  obtain  a  net  return  of 
but  1.99  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  the  duty  of  2.125  cents  per  pound,  which 
they  pay;  but  even  with  this  benefit  they  are  still  unable  to  overcome  uie  difference 
in  tne  manufacturing  costs  which  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  conti- 
nental countries. 

That  there  is  any  demand  for  American-made  ammunition  in  the  continental 
countries  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  Uiat  the  foreign  owners  and  users  of  American- 
made  arms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  therefrom,  naturally  use,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  American  ammimition  at  an  increased  cost  over  like  ammunition  of 
European  make. 

The  price  of  American-made  ammunition  is  not  excessive  and  could  not  be,  by  reason 
of  the  Keen  competition  among  the  various  manufacturers  of  this  country,  which  is 
believed  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  commodity  in  trade. 

The  present  tariff  rate  does  not  unduiv  enhance  the  price  of  ammunition,  which, 
considering  the  amount  of  capital  and  skill  involved,  with  the  possibility  of  casual 
injury  to  life  and  property  incident  to  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  explosives, 
brings  far  from  excessive  returns.  Any  material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates 
will  bring  the  American  manu&icturer  into  conflict  with  foreign  conditions,  with 
which  they  have  no  practical  way  of  competing. 

This  corporation  employs  in  the  small-arms  ammunition  branch  of  its  manufacture 
alone  on  an  average  of  2,000  experienced  people,  whom,  together  with  those  similarly 
employed  throughout  the  States,  we  submit  should  be,  so  lar  as  possible,  encouraged 
and  kept  in  practice  for  the  common  good  of  the  country,  and  we  therefore  earnestly 
trust  that  there  may,  at  this  time,  be  no  change  made  toward  lowering  the  rates  by 
your  committee. 

Respectfully,  Winchester  Repeattno  Arms  Co 

6.  E.  HoDSON,  President.  '* 
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Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  inclnding  bird  skins  or  parts  thereof  with 
the  feathers  on,  omde  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or 
mannf^ctored  in  any  nuinner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced 
or  mannfactnred  tn  any  manner,  inclnding  quilts  of  down  and  other  manu- 
fftctores  of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  millinery 
ornaments,  and  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boas, 
boutonnieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or 
other  materials  or  articles  herein  mentioned,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FEATHER  MTTJJNEBY, 

TESTIMONY   OF   DB.    WILLIAM    T.    HOBVADAY,    NEW   YOBK 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Dr.  Homaday  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Cratrman.  Proceed,  Doctor. 

Dr.  HoRNADAT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  appear  before  you  on  rather  peculiar  groxmds.  I  think  that  all  or 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  heard  by  you  up  to  this  time  have 
appeared  before  you  representing  personal^  partnership,  or  corporate 
interests.  I  might  even  call  them  selfish  mterests,  because  they  are 
not  interests  that  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people  of  the  country 
at  lai^e.  It  is  natural  that  business  should  seek  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote itself.  The  footing  on  which  Mr.  Pearson  and  I  appear  before 
you  is  entirely  different.  The  organizations  which  we  represent  have 
no  favors  to  ask  for  themselves  and  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  for  me  to  say  that  we  appear  here  representing  the  people 
at  large  of  the  United  States  and  beyond. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  paragraph,  sir,  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Dr.  HoRNADAT.  My  section  is  feather  nmlinery — the  importation  of 
plumage  of  wild  birds,  for  feather  millinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  HoRNADAT.  In  these  days,  the  great  force  that  we  call  progress 
is  continually  bringing  before  you  new  conditions.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
mtended  to  adjust  this  country  to  new  conditions.  Now,  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  are  here. 

Tlie  importation  and  use  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  for  millinery 

Eurposes  is  not  absolutely  new.  It  has  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
ut  certain  forces  now  operating  have  brought  about  what  1  might 
properly  characterize  as  new  conditions.  Tnose  conditions  are  the 
enormous  activity  that  now  prevails  throughout  the  world  in  the 
slaughter  of  wild  life  generally.  That  is  a  story  I  need  not  rehearse 
to  you.  You  are  all  familiar  with  it.  This  Congjress  has  done  its 
part  in  seeking  to  arrest  the  grinding  up  and  pulverizing  of  the  forces 
and  products  of  nature  as  found  in  our  country.  You  have  made  many 
national  forests  for  the  conservation  of  our  timber;  you  have  ma<^ 
many  national  parks,  and  you  have  made  many  game  preserves  and 
bird  refuges,  and  the  subject  is  not  new  to  you. 
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Therefore  we  approach  it  with  considerable  confidence,  and  I  "want 
to  call  attention  to  what  is  now  goin^  on  throughout  the  world  at  large 
in  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  birds  for 
commercial  purposes.  Those  commercial  purposes  might  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  "Commercial  millinery.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  the  Audubon  Society,  will  teU  you  about  the  destruction  of 
birds  in  our  own  country.  I  shall  endeavor  to  leave  that  branch  of 
the  subject  entirely  to  mm.    My  field  is  beyond  our  own  coimtry. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  no  wild-anmial  species  can  possibly 
stand  exploitation  for  commercial  purposes.  That  is  a  principle  that 
applies  ail  over  the  world,  and  to  it  I  tnink  there  is  not  one  exception. 
It  IS  unfortunately  true  that  for  every  product  of  nature  that  can  be 
exploited  by  a  man  at  profit,  whether  it  is  1  cent  or  10  cents  or  S50, 
that  product,  whether  it  is  bird,  mammal,  fish  in  the  sea,  or  what  not, 
will  be  pursued  by  man,  and  if  his  efforts  are  not  arrested  it  will  be 
wiped  out  of  existence.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  cite  the 
extermination  of  a  number  of  species  to  prove  that;  but,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  my  brief,  I  shall  include  a  list  of  1 1  species  of  North  American 
birds  that  have  already  been  totally  exterminated  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  a  list  of  about  25  more  that  are  now  on  the  road  to 
extermination. 

The  trouble  is  that  a  man  who  seeks  a  bird  product  for  profit  is 
relentless.  He  works  while  the  bird  protectors  sleep  or  enjoy  life. 
He  is  always  there,  and  the  demands  of  the  feather  millinery  trade  of 
London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  are  felt  to-day  in  the  most  remote  and 
inaccessible  comers  of  the  world  in  the  destruction  of  wild  life. 

Now,  to  show  you  very  briefly  how  this  is  worked  out  practically  I 
have  brought  a  few  specunens  here,  all  of  them  from  beyond  our  own 
borders. 

In  the  book  that  has  recently  been  placed  in  your  hands  by  the 
zoological  society  you  will  find  a  list  of  60  entries,  Mr.  CShairman  and 
gentlemen,  whicn  represent  not  only  60  species,  but  inasmuch  as  sev- 
eral groups  are  included  in  a  single  line,  it  represents  at  least  100 
species  of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  curious  in  the  world, 
tnat  are  now  being  diligently  sought  wherever  they  are  found,  being 
actually  exterminated  by  the  feather  trade.  The  demands  of  the 
featlier  industir  are  absolutely  inexorable  and  remorseless.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  the  bird  protectors  of  London,  in  the  course 
of  the  great  fight  being  made  agamst  the  feather  industry,  that  ''The 
women  of  the  smart  set  are  beyond  the  reach  of  appeal  or  protest." 
It  is  impossible  to  put  any  tariff  on  goods  of  this  kind  which  the 
wealthy  will  not  consent  to  pay.  I  thmk  if  you  put  a  price  of  $100 
an  ounce  on  egret  plumes  there  are  women  who  have  unlimited  wealth 
and  who  want  the  aigrettes  who  will  pay  it  without  the  slightest 
thought. 

Now,  what  we  are  here  to  ask  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  the  plumage  and  skins  of  all  wild  birds  for  commercial 
purooses. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Does  that  refer  to  birds  of  all  kinds  or  only  the 
^gret? 

X>r.  HoBNADAY.  Wild  birds  of  all  kinds. 
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There  is,  as  jou  will  see  in  that  list,  Mr.  Chainiiaii,  a  very  wide  raiige 
to  the  subjects  whose  feathers  are  used  in  miUineiy  purposes.  Even 
the  vultures  and  condors  do  not  escape,  and  it  includes  not  on]y  the 
egret,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal,  but  birds  of  paradise, 
pheasants,  crown  pigeons,  and  a  list  of  species  too  long  to  read. 

To  begin  nearest  home,  I  im  going  to  show  you  the  feather  milli- 
ner's horn  of  plenty,  just  to  show  you  that  nothing  is  too  humble 
and  no  price  too  small  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  leather  milliner. 
There  are  a  lot  of  skins  of  humming  birds,  gentlemen,  purchased  in 
London  by  a  representative  of  the  Zoologicid  Societv,  who  attended 
a  London  feather  show  last  year.  At  ^at  price  do  you  suppose  ? 
Those  c  vme  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  most  of  them,  and 
most  of  those  birds  traveled  5,000  miles  to  mt  to  London,  1,500 
miles  by  boat  on  the  Amazon  River,  where  they  were  collected  bv 
native  Indians  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  Yraiezuela  and  Brazil. 
Those  were  purchased  in  London,  1,600  of  them,  at  2  cents  apiece. 
Those  brousnt  to  the  man  who  collected  those  skins  less  than  1  cent 
apiece,  ana  yet  that  pitiful  price  is  not  too  small  to  justify  the 
destruction  of  those  beautiful  birds. 

The  destruction  of  humming  birds,  gentlemen,  comes  pretty  close 
home.  Plant  a  creeper  over  me  door  of  your  veranda  and  you  will 
have  humming  birds  there.  They  will  be  a  delight  to  your  wife  and 
children  every  summer,  and  the  feather  millinery  trade  of  London 
strikes  a  blow  at  those  birds.  That  is  how  near  it  comes  to  our  wives 
and  children.  There  [indicating]  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
in  the  world.  That  is  the  resplendent  trogon,  or  quetzal,  the  national 
emblem  of  the  State  of  Gruatemola.  That  bird  is  now  becoming  so 
rare  and  so  nearly  extinct  that  money  can  not  buy  a  live  specimen 
for  us  to  exhibit  in  New  York.    There  [indicating]  is  a  South  Ainerican 

ries  of  the  beautiful  cock  of  the  rock,  found  m  the  Andes  of  Ecua- 
and  Peru.  That  is  a  species  which  they  are  now  just  beginning 
to  exploit  in  a  wholesale  way.  If  we  permit  the  importation  of  that 
bird  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  its  plumage 
may  be  used  for  millinery  purposes  we  wUl  contribute  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  that  beautiful  species. 

There  (indicating]  is  a  specimen  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  similar  to 
the  one  that  was  shown  here  yesterday.  This  comes  from  the  Ara 
Island,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  an  insular  species,  and  you 
all  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  easy  to  destroy  in  life  than  an 
insular  species.  There  [indicating]  is  a  greater  bird  of  paradise,  that 
exact^  resembles  that  bird,  but  it  is  larger.  Those  skins  are  worth 
in  London  all  the  way  from  $17  to  $40  apiece.  In  this  country  the 
millinery  concerns  and  the  diy-goods  concerns  in  the  larger  cities  are 
being  flooded  with  heads  and  plumes  of  this  bird  and  its  sister  species, 
the  greater  bird  of  paradise,  to  be  sold  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the 
prices  range  from  $37  to  $60. 

In  far  away  Indiana,  where  one  would  least  expect  to  see  thin^ 
of  this  kind,  I  saw  in  the  windows  of  some  stores  that  were  within 
100  feet  of  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  which  the  Fourth  National  Con- 
servation Congress  had  its  headquarters  11  specimens  of  this  bird 
displayed  for  sale,  and  as  I  stood  gazing  in  at  one  of  those  windows 
ftna  wondering  who  in  Indianapolis  could  afford  the  expense  of  wear- 
ing specimens  of  that  kind,  costing  so  much  money,  the  answer 
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approached.  It  was  a  tall  lady,  about  6  feet  in  height;  muscular. 
Sne  would  have  graced  any  hand  laundry  in  Washington  City  or  in 
New  York.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  companion,  and  she  pointed 
a  large  and  muscular  finogr  at  one  of  those  birds  and  said,  "Tnere;  I 
want  one  of  them,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it,  too.''  That  was  my 
answer. 

Now,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  two  birds  of  paradise,  with  those 
yellow  plumes  that  you  can  recognize  wherever  you  see  them,  are 
now  not  only  going  to  be  exterminated,  but  they  are  practu^ally 
exterminatea.  The  forests  of  the  Ara  Islands  and  the  Island  of 
Jobi,  which  once  contained  countless  thousands  of  those  birds, 
have  been  combed  out  bv  the  natives  of  those  islands,  who  climbed 
up  in  the  tree  tops  with  their  blowpipes,  in  order  to  shoot  these 
burds  without  making  any  noise.  Those  islands  have  been  combed 
out  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  seeing  thousands  of  them  in 
a  morning's  walk,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  last  naturalist  to 
visit  these  islands  said  that  it  was  now  possible  to  walk  through 
those  forests  without  seeing  one  bird. 

Now,  what  right  have  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
contribute  to  the  extermination  of  tnese  beautiful  species  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  totally  dijBFerent. 
The  defenders  of  the  use  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  in  feather 
millinery  will  tell  vou  that  it  is  ail  right  for  the  plumage  of  game 
birds  to  be  used.    Now,  let  us  see  how  that  works  out  practicaUy. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  silver  pheasant  that  was  killed  in  the 
northern  part  of  Burma.  It  was  seized  18  months  ago  in  the  custom- 
house at  Rangoon,  with  about  800  others,  when  on  its  way  for 
surreptitious  exportation,  contrary  to  the  law,  to  the  feather  mar- 
kets of  London.  J^ow,  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  tiiis  matter 
is  this:  Here  is  a  game  species,  a  species  of  game  bird,  actually 
being  exterminated,  and  not  for  its  flesh,  but  for  its  feathers  for  tne 
feather  trade. 

Gentlemen,  the  New  York  Zoolo^cal  Society  of  1,900  members 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  extermination  of  different  species  of  birds 
and  mam  mats  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  utteiiy  opposed  to  it, 
and  I  believe  that  if  a  vote  of  tine  people  at  large  of  tiie  United  States 
could  be  taken  to-day,  you  would  nnd  89,900,000  people  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Dr.  Homaday,  your  time  has  expired,  but  I  would 
like  the  privilege  of  asking  you  one  question  about  the  practical  side 
of  this  legislation.  Suppose  that  we  should  prohibit  the  importation 
of  any  game  birds  or  thenr  feathers,  or  any  wild  birds  or  their  feathers, 
what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  destruction  of  our  wild  birds  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  HoBNADAT.  I  think  it  would  have  no  appreciable  effect.  We 
have  the  situation  in  regard  to  our  game  birds  so  well  in  hand  that 
the  destruction  of  birds  for  their  feathers  is  hardly  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  Pearson  will  handle  the  question  of  our  native  plumage  birds,  so 
that  I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  him. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Have  you  any  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Faijieb.  Are  there  any  countries  which  now  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  thM  elass  of  goods  t 
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Dr.  HoBNADAY.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  HiLLr.  Doctor,  here  is  a  consular  report  that  shows  that  Aus- 
tralia prohibits  it. 

Dr.  HoENAJ>AT.  That  relates  to  Australia's  own  birds.  There  are 
many  countries  that  prohibit  the  use  of  the  plumage  of  their  own 
birds,  just  as  we  do;  but  I  think  there  is  not  any  nation  which  covers 
the  birds  of  the  whole  world  in  its  duties. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  would  the  ladies  get  their  hats?  They  seem  to 
be  necessary,  and  every  woman  has  a  feather  on  her  hat,  even  if  it  is 
a  rooster  feather.  They  all  have  some  kind  of  a  feather  on  their  hat, 
and  where  are  we  going  to  get  them  from  ? 

Dr.  HoRNADAY.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question,  and 
I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question. 

The  ostrich  industry  is  now  a  verv  important  industry.  It  pro- 
duces millions  of  dollars  worth  of  feathers  every  year.  It  is  becoming 
an  American  industry.  There  are  several  flourishing  ostrich  farms 
in  this  country,  in  Arizona  and  southern  California;  out  here  is  the 
curious  feature  of  it:  The  milliners  of  Paris  dictate  the  fashions  for 
American  women,  and  they  say  that  inasmuch  as  ostrich  feathers 
have  now  become  sufficiently  reasonable  in  price  that  people  in 
moderate  means  can  have  them  they  will  not  use  any  more  m  the 
Parisian  designs,  and  to-day  the  millinery  designs  that  come  from 
Paris  are  entirely  without  ostrich  feathers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  those  Paris  milliners  should  take  some  of  our 
native  birds,  game  birds  and  introduce  them  as  the  fashion,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  our  birds  ? 

Dr.  HoKNADAY.  Thw  would  be  unable  to  get  any  of  our  game  birds 
out  of  our  countiy.  liie  different  States  so  well  protect  their  game 
birds  from  exportation,  both  in  th^  flesh  and  as  skins,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  Europe  or  any  other  country  to  draw  anything 
from  America. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Homaday.  You 
have  until  Saturday  night  to  file  your  brief.  If  you  wish  to  extend 
your  remarks,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

rh".  HoRNADAY.  I  have  omitted  to  snow  you  the  most  wonderful 
product  of  the  Avian  world  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  is  the 
lyre  bird  from  Australia.  Australia  is  struggling  to  preserve  this 
species  from  extermination.  Three  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  lower  half 
of  one  of  these  feathers  on  a  hat  in  New  York  City.  There  is  a  fine 
of  $250  for  the  exportation  of  the  skin  of  a  lyre  bu'd  from  AustraUa 
to-day,  and  yet  I  nave  been  recently  told  of  the  exportation  of  150 
skins  into  the  American  feather  market. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  thero  anj  attempt  being  made  in  France  to  secure 
iefflslation  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  oirds  into  that  country  ? 

Dr.  HoBNADAY.  The  attempt  is  so  slight  that  it  can  not  be  called 
an  attempt. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  not  that  really  the  key  to  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  HoRNADAY.  The  feather  industry  in  Paris  is  particularly  strong. 
The  French  people  and  the  French  Government  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  people  in  London  who  are  fighting  toprohibit  the 
use  of  the  plumage  of  these  birds  and  the  reply  is,  ''Tnis  means  a 
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great  deal  to  our  people;  if  such  a  law  should  be  passed,  it  would 
mrow  a  great  many  of  our  people  out  of  employment."  The  trade 
wairts  the  money. 

Mr.  Palmee.  It  would  change  the  style  of  the  millinery  of  the 
world  if  the  importations  into  France  were  prohibited,  would  it  not ! 

Dr.  HoRNADAY.  It  would  make  some  changes.  Uncjuestionably 
as  yet,  the  milliners  have  never  thought  of  the  possibilities  in  hand 
embroidery  in  millineiy  for  women's  £at8. 

Brief  Against  the  Traffic  in  the  Plumage  of  Wild  Birds  for  Millinery  and 
Other  Commercial  Purposes,  and  the  Extermination  of  Bird  SpsaBS, 
Submitted  by  William  T.  Hornaday  for  the  New  York  Zoological  SoasTT. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  labors  of  the  United  States 
Congress  are  devoted  to  efforts  to  adjust  the  laws  of  this  Nation  to  the  new  conditions 
that  constantly  are  arising.  To-day  the  attention  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  demands  that  are  made 
because  the  old  order  has  passed  away,  and  new  laws  are  necessary  to  meet  new  emer- 
gencies for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  To-day  measures  are  vitally 
necessary  which  even  20  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  revolutionary  ana 
impossible. 

I  appear  here  representing  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  with  a  membership  of 
1,900  persons,  to  lay  before  }rou  an  exhibit  of  facts  illustrating  conditions  that  are 
entirely  new,  and  of  pressing  importance  to  the  American  people. 

The  feather  trade,  and  the  makers  and  users  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds,  are 
slaughtering  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  world,  in  nearly  every  unprotected  region 
of  the  world.  This  slaughter  is  so  fiercely  vigorous,  so  relentless,  and  so  cruel  that 
species  are  being  exterminated  at  a  rate  so  alarming  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
civilized  nations.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  must  stop  this  commercial  slaughter,  or  else  see  hundreds  of  species  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  biros  of  the  world  absolutely  exterminated.  I 
appear  here  to-day  to  ask  this  committee  and  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  to 
stop  absolutel^r,  so  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned,  the  activities  of  the  American  people 
in  the  extermination  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  no  wild  species  of  bird  or  mammal  can  long  withstand 
exploitation  for  commercial  purposes.  Many  species  could  be  cited  in  proof  of  thij 
assertion^  but  we  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  name  them.  The  tremendous  energy 
with  which  civilized  man  is  pulverizing  and  destroying  all  the  resources  of  nature 
that  can  be  made  to  yield  money  profit  is  too  well  known  by  this  committee  to  require 
further  comment.  1  append  hereto,  as  one  of  our  exhibits,  a  list  of  11  important 
species  of  North  American  birds  that  have  been  totally  exterminated  as  species  during 
our  own  times.  This  last  does  not  include  the  two  egrets,  the  scarlet  ibis,  roseate 
spoonbill,  flamingo,  and  several  others  that  have  been  almost  exterminated  &om  the 
bird  fauna  of  the  United  States,  but  still  exist  elsewhere. 

It  will  require  ten  times  the  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  set  before  you  even  a  brief 
outline  of  the  enormous  slaughter  of  wild  life  generally.  The  extent  of  it,  the  fury  oi 
it,  and  the  deadliness  of  it  is  almost  beyond  belief.  No  species  is  sacred  from  the 
destroyers,  and  protection  is  procurable  in  two  ways  only:  (1^  Through  prohibitive 
laws  sternly  enforced,  and  (2)  through  closing  the  markets  of  tne  world  to  the  sale  of 
wild-animsd  products. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  the  feather  trade  has  assumed 
most  alarming  proportions.  The  most  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  are  being 
ransacked  ana  comoed  out  by  naked  savages  who  are  able  to  penetrate  the  haimts  <» 
birds  that  hitherto  have  been  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  feather  trade,  and  the 
slaughter  has  been  enormous.  As  examples  of  this  widespread  destruction  we  will 
cite  the  slaughter  of  the  egrets  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  that  bear  the  deadly  aigrette 

Elumes,  and  the  humming  birds  of  South  America  that  are  killed  in  enormous  num- 
ers  by  the  Indians.    I  exhibit  to  you  samples  of  skins  of  humming-birds  from  a  lot 
of  1,600  that  were  recently  purchased  in  the  London  feather  market  at  2  cents  each. 

We  show  you  the  skin  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  resplendent  trogon,  the  national 
emblem  of  Nicaragua,  and  one  of  the  most  oeautiful  of  allAmerican  birds,  now  become 
so  rare  by  millinery  slaughter  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  any  living  specimens. 
We  exhibit  to  you  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  oird  world,  irom  far-away  Australia.  It  is 
the  tail  of  a  lyre  bird,  so  nearly  exterminated  for  its  feathers  that  now  the  exportation 
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of  skins  ifl  absolutely  prohibited.  And  yet,  thanks  to  the  demands  of  the  London 
feather  trade,  less  than  one  jrear  ago  150  skins  ille^dly  taken  were  smuggled  out  of 
Australia  to  London,  at  the  risk  of  a  ver^  heavy  fine.  Less  tiban  two  wee^  ago  I  saw 
the  half  of  one  of  the  1^  feathers  of  this  bird  displayed  in  New  York  on  a  hat  worth 
less  than  $5.  I  exhibit  a  skin  of  the  greater  bird  of  paradise,  from  the  Ara  Islands, 
Malay  Archipelaro,  once  very  numerous,  but  now  on  the  veige  of  extermination  as 
a  species.  The  ory  goods  stores  and  millinery  shops  of  the  United  States  are  now 
being  flooded  with  the  heads  and  plumes  of  this  beautiful  bird,  for  sale  at  from  $35  to 
$60  each.  The  remains  of  this  bird,  and  of  other  birds  of  paradise,  are  salable  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States,  according  to  law. 

From  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  feather  trade  receives  the  beautiful  cock-of-the-rock, 
a  bird  so  rare  that  live  specimens  can  not  possibly  be  procured. 

We  exhibit  here  an  omect  lesson  from  northern  Burma,  of  a  specially  interestins; 
character.  It  is  the  roughly  made  skin  of  a  silver  pheasant.  Now,  it  may  be  contended 
by  the  feather  trade  that  the  importation  of  the  skins  and  feathers  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  pheasant  family  should  be  permitted,  because  pheasants  are  game  birds.  This 
akin  represents  a  fine  game-bird  species  that  is  being  exterminated  by  the  feather 
trade  for  its  feathers,  not  for  its  flesh.  This  skin  is  one  of  a  lot  of  800  sldns  of  this 
species  that  were  seized  in  the  customhouse  at  Rangoon  in  1911  while  being  shipped 
to  London.  Morally  and  ethically  it  is  wrong  for  man  to  exterminate  a  species  of 
wild  bird  or  mammal,  whether  for  plumage  or  for  food.  The  friends  of  wild  life  as 
a  mass  object  to  the  further  slaughter  of  wild  life  for  commercial  purposes.  On  Lay- 
aan  Mana,  in  the  Pacific,  in  1909,  a  ]Mr.  Max  Schlemmer  undertook  to  destroy  the 
half  million  wild  sea  birds  frequenting  that  islet.  After  between  250,000  and  300,000 
had  been  destroyed,  the  United  States  Government  sent  the  revenue  cutter  Thetis 
to  the  spot,  arrested  everybody  on  Laysan,  and  stopped  the  slaughter.  These  wings 
are  souvenirs  of  the  fearful  tragedy  that  was  enacted  on  Laysan  for  the  commercial 
benefit  of  Schlemmer  and  the  feather  trade. 

The  repulsive  and  horrifying  world  slaughter  of  valuable  and  beautiful  bird  life 
for  the  feather  trade  is  now  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Christian  natio^  s.  For  fully 
five  years  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  of  London,  has  been  fighting 
tilie  London  feather  trade  and  demanding  an  act  of  Parliament  to  stop  England's  share 
in  the  slau^ter.    In  time  that  warfare  will  be  victorious. 

In  causes  of  this  kind  no  nation  has  a  light  to  promote  unjustifiable  slaughter  by 
maintaining  the  market  for  its  products.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  in  wild-life 
protection  is  exactly  as  ^eat  as  the  duty  of  a  State  or  an  individual.  The  new  and 
alanning  slattghter  conditions  of  to-day  demand  new  and  drastic  measures  for  their 
suppression.  In  view  of  the  persistence  and  fury  of  the  slaughter,  no  halfway  meas- 
ures will  serve.  The  only  ailment  that  can  be  advanced  by  the  feather  trade  for 
wholesale  bird  slau^ter  is,  the  trade  wants  the  business;  the  merchants  and  employees 
want  the  money.  The  same  plea  is  made  by  every  producer  of  opium  and  counter- 
feit money,  but  opium  selling  and  counterfeiting  are  sternly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  measures  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  an  entire  discontinuance  of  the  importations  of  the  plumage  of  \snld 
birds  into  the  United  States  would  not  actually  throw  out  of  employment  a  single 
industrial  worker.  If  feathers  can  not  be  used  on  women's  hats,  the  labor  of  women's 
hands  must  produce  other  ornaments  to  take  their  place. 

The  list  of  birds  now  actually  being  exterminated  through  the  efforts  of  the  feather 
trade  and  the  milliners  is  a  long  one,  embracing  at  least  100  species  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  curious  birds  of  the  world.  The  list  that  I  have  published  of  60  species 
and  groups  of  species^  from  Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life,  is  appended  hereto  as  an  exhibit, 
and  that  its  authenticity  may  be  accepted  without  question  we  will  state  that  it  has 
been  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  quarterly  sales  of  the  London  feather  market. 

In  view  of  the  new  conditions  that  recently  have  been  thrust  upon  us,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  slaughter  of  the  innocents  now  so  furiously  proceeding,  and  in  view  of 
the  extermination  of  species,  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  asks  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Congress  to  adopt  such  means  as  may  to  those  bodies  seem 
best  completely  to  stop  the  importation  of  the  skins  or  plumage  of  any  species  of 
wild  birds,  eimer  crude  or  manufactured,  except  ostrich  feathers  and  tie  wings  of 
ducks  in  a  raw  state. 

The  society  believes  that  whenever  they  can  be  consulted  it  will  be  foimd  that 
hilly  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  firmly  opposed  to  slaughter  of 
tny  wila  birds  for  millmers'  use,  or  for  any  other  money-making  purposes.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  in  principle  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  maintenance  in  this  country  of  a  market  which  surely  and  certainly  leads  to 
the  extermination  of  birds  of  use  and  beauty.    We  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  to  take  meafluree  to  end  the  objectionable  and  cruel  traffic  b^ 
impoeing  upon  its  products  regnlationa  that  will  be  absolutely  prohibitive  to  their 
importation. 
Kespectfully  sobmitted. 

William  T.  Hornadat, 
For  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 


SXTFPLSMXNT  TO  THX  BrISF  OF  WlLUAM  T.  HOBNADAY  ON  THB  ABSOLUTE  PROHIBITION 

OF  THX  Importation  of  thx  Plumage  of  Wild  Birds  for  Millinert  and  Other 
Commercial  Puivoses. 

EXTERMINATION  OF  BIRDS  FOR  WOMEN's  HATB.> 

It  is  high  time  for  the  whole  civilized  world  to  know  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  remarkable  birds  of  the  world  are  now  being  exterminatea  to  furnish  millinery 
ornaments  for  women's  wear.  The  maBs  of  new  information  that  we  have  recently 
secured  on  thia  traffic  from  the  headquarters  of  the  feather  trade  is  appalling.  Previ- 
ously I  had  not  dreamed  that  conditions  are  half  as  bad  as  they  are. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  on  this  subject  New  York  should  send  a  message  to  London. 
New  York  is  almost  a  spotless  town  in  plume-free  millinery,  and  London  and  Paris 
are  the  worst  places  in  the  world.  We  have  cleaned  house.  With  but  extremely 
slight  exceptions,  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  innocents  is  no  longer  upon  our  skirts, 
and  on  the  subject  of  plumage  millinery  we  have  a  right  to  be  just  as  Pharisaical  as 
we  choose. 

Here  in  New  York  (and  also  in  New  Jersev)  no  man  may  sell,  own  for  sale,  or  offer 
for  sale  the  plumage  of  any  wild  American  bird  other  than  a  game  bird.  More  than 
that,  the  plumage  of  no  foreign  bird  belonging  to  any  bird  family  represented  in  the 
fauna  of  North  America  can  be  sold  here.  Tnere  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  improper 
'' millinery  "  feathers  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  here  under  the  law.  Thanks  to  the  lonf 
and  arduous  campaign  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  founded 
and  for  10  years  directed  by  ^lant  William  Dutcher,  you  now  see  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  very,  very  little  wild-bird  plumage  save  that  from  game  birds. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  servant  girls  are  now  wearing  the  cast-off  aigrettes  of  their 
mistresses,  but  they  are  only  as  one  in  a  thousand.  At  Atlantic  City  there  is  said  to 
be  a  fine  display  of  servantrgirl  and  ladies-maid  aigrettes.  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania  for  everything  save  the  sale  of  heron  and  egret  plumes  (a 
privilege  obtained  by  a  bunko  game),  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  many  otner  of  our 
States  the  wild-birds  plumage  millinery  business  is  dead.  Two  years  ago.  when  the 
New  York  L^islature  refused  to  repeal  the  Dutcher  law,  the  Millinery  Association 
asserted,  and  brougbt  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  Albany  to  prove,  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  would  throw  thousands  of  operatives  out  of  employment. 

The  law  is  in  eCtect,  and  the  aigrette  business  is  dead  in  this  State.  Have  any 
oneratives  starved  or  been  thrown  out  of  employment?  We  have  heard  of  none. 
Tney  are  now  at.  work  making  very  pretty  hat  ornaments  of  silk  and  ribbons  and 
gauze  and  lace  and  ''they  are  wearing  them." 

But  even  while  these  words  are  being  written  there  is  one  large  fiy  in  the  ointment. 
The  store  window  of  E.  &  S.  Meyers,  688  Broadway,  New  York,  contains  about  600 
plumes  and  skins  of  birds  of  paradise,  for  sale  for  millinery  purposes.  No  wonder  the 
great  bird  of  paradise  is  now  almost  extinct.  Their  sale  nere  is  possible  because  the 
Dutcher  law  protects  from  the  feather  dealers  only  the  birds  that  belong  to  avian  fami- 
lies represented  in  the  United  States.  With  fiendish  cunning  and  enterprise,  the 
shameless  feather  dealers  are  ferreting  out  the  birds  whose  skins  and  plumes  may  l^ally 
be  imported  into  this  country  and  sold;  but  we  will  meet  that  with  a  law  that  wiU 
protect  all  foreign  birds,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  universal 
enactment  of  a  law  which  will  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  as  ornaments  of  the  plumage, 
feathers,  or  skins  of  any  wild  bird  that  is  not  a  legitimate  game  bird. 

London  is  now  the  head  of  the  giant  octopus  of  the  "feather  trade "  that  has  reached 
out  its  deadly  tentacles  into  the  most  remote  wildernesses  of  the  earth,  and  steadily 
is  drawing  in  the  ''skins''  and  ''plumes"  and  "quills"  of  the  most  beautiful  an^ 
most  interesting  unprotected  birds  of  the  world.  The  extent  of  this  cold-blooded 
industry,  suppNorted  by  vain  and  hard-hearted  women,  will  presently  be  shown  in 
detail.  JPans  is  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  feather  trimming  and  ornaments, 
and  the  French  people  obstinately  refi^  to  protect  the  birds  from  extermination, 

1  In  tlis  prepantion  of  this  chapter  and  its  illtutrations  I  have  had  mudi  vilnable  assistaiioa  ficom  Mr. 
OL  WilUam  B«ebe,  who  recently  has  probed  the  London  feather  tnde  almost  to  the  bottom. 
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because  their  slaughter  affords  employment  to  a  certam  number  of  French  factory 
oi)erative8. 

AH  over  the  world  where  they  have  real  estate  possessions  the  men  of  England 
know  how  to  protect  ^ame  from  extermination.  The  English  are  good  at  protecting 
game — ^when  they  decide  to  set  about  it. 

Why  should  London  be  the  Mecca  of  the  feather  killers  of  the  world? 

It  is  easily  explained: 

(1)  London  has  the  greatest  feather  market  in  the  world;  (2^  the  feather  industry 
"wants  the  money "j  and  (3)  the  London  feather  industiy  is  willing  to  spend  money 
in  fighting  to  retam  its  strangle  hold  on  the  unprotected  birds  of  the  world. 

Let  us  run  through  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  fresh  evidence  before  us.  It  will 
be  easier  for  the  friends  of  biras  to  read  these  details  here  than  to  procure  them  at  first 
hand,  as  we  have  done. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  fact  that  the  feather  himters  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world  where  bird  life  is  plentiful  and  there  are  no  laws  to  hinder  their  work. 
I  commend  to  every  friend  of  birds  this  list  of  the  species  whose  pluma£^  is  to  day 
beine  bought  and  sold  in  \ax^  quantities  every  year  m  London.  To  the  birds  of  the 
world  lliis  list  is  of  deadly  import,  for  it  spells  extermination. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  millinery  octopus  to  reach  out  to  the 
uttermost  endc  of  the  earth  and  take  everything  that  it  can  use.  fVom  the  trackless 
juneles  of  New  Guinea  round  the  world  both  ways  to  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Uie 
Andes  no  unprotected  bird  is  safe.  The  humming  birds  of  Brazil,  the  egrets  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  rare  birds  of  paradise,  the  toucan,  the  eagle,  the  condor,  and  the 
emu,  all  are  being  exterminated  to  swell  the  annual  profits  of  the  millinery  trade. 
The  case  is  far  more  serious  than  the  world  at  large  knows  or  even  suspects.  But  for 
the  profits  the  birds  would  be  safe,  and  no  unprotected  wild  species  can  long  escape 
the  nounds  of  commerce. 
But  behold  the  list  of  rare,  ciirious,  and  beautiful  birds  that  are  to  day  in  grave  peril: 

IaH  of  birds  now  hemg  exterminated  for  the  London  and  continental  feather  marleta. 


Spedes, 


egret 

Snowy  egret. 

Scarlet  ibis 

"Oreen^lMs 

Heitnu,  generally 

Marabou  stork 

Pelicans,  all  species 

Bustard 

Oieater  bird  of  paradise.. 

Leaser  bird  of  paradise. . . 
Red  bird  ofpairadise 

Twelvfr-wired  bird  of  par- 
adise. 

Black  bird  of  paradise. . . 

Rifle  bird  of  paradise 

Jobi  bird  of  paradise 

King  bird  of  paradise. . . . 

Mamifioent  bird  of  para- 
dfaeT 

Impeyaa  pheasant 

Trypan  pheasant 

Argos  pheasant 

Silver  pheasant 

Qolden  pheasant 

lungleoock 

Peacock 

Condor 

Vnltnres,  gennally 

Xagles,  generally 

Hawks,  geoenlly 

Crowned  pigeoDy  two  ape- 


Locality. 


Venesoela,  S  o  a  t  h 
America,  Mexico,  etc. 
Do. 

Tropical  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Species  not  reoognixa- 
ble  by  its  trade  name. 

All  unprotected  re- 
gions. 

Africa. 

All  unprotected  re- 
gions. 

Southern  Asia,  AiHca. 

New  Guinea,  Aru  Is- 
lands. 

New  Guinea. 

Islands  of  Waigiou  and 
Batanta. 

New  Guinea,  Salwatti. 

Northern  New  Guinea. 
New  Guinea  generally. 
Island  m  JobC 
New  Guinea. 
Do. 

Nepal  and  India. 
Do. 

Malay  Peninsula,  Bor- 
neo. 

Burma  and  China. 

China. 

East  Indies  and 
Burma. 

East  Indies  and  India. 

South  America. 

Where  not  protected. 

All    unproucted    n- 
gioos. 
Do. 

New  Guinea. 


Species. 


"Choncas" 

Pitta 

Magpie 

Touraoou,  or  plantain- 
eater 

Velvet'birds 

"Grlvos" 

Mannlldn 

Green  parrot  (now  pro- 
tected). 

*'Domlnos"  (sooty  tern) . 

Garnet  tanager 

Grebe 

Green  merle 

"Horphang" 

Rhea 

"Sixplet" 

Starling 

Tetras 

Emerald-breasted  hum- 
mingbird. 

Blue-throated  humming- 
bird. 

Amethyst  hummingbird.. 

Resplendent  trogon,  sev- 
eial  species. 

Cock-oMhe-rock. 

Macaw 

Toucan 

Emu. 

Sun-bird 

Owl 

Kingfisher , 

Jabiru  stork 

Albatross 

Tern,  all  spedes. 

OoU,  all  speotea 


Locality. 


Locality  unknown. 
East  Indies. 
Europe. 
Africa. 

Locality  uncertain. 

Do. 
South  America. 
India. 

Tropical  coasts  and  is* 
lands. 

South  America. 

All    unprotected    re- 
gions. 

Locality  uncertain. 
Do. 

South  America. 

Locality  uncertain. 

Europe. 

Locality     not     deter- 
mined. 

West   Indies,  Central 
and  Soath  America. 
Do. 

Do. 
Central  America. 

South  America. 

Do. 

Do. 
Australia. 
East  Indies. 
All    unprotected    re- 
gions. 

Do. 
South  America. 
All    unprotected    re- 
gions. 

Do. 

Do. 
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In  order  to  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  most  recent  transactions  in  the  London  wild- 
birds'  plumage  market,  and  to  furnish  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  to-day  going  on  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam,  I  will  set  out  in  some  detail  the  report  of  an  agent 
whom  I  engs^d  to  ascertain  the  London  dealings  in  the  plumage  of  wila  birds  that  weie 
killed  specially  to  furnish  that  plumage.  As  one  item,  let  us  take  the  sales  in  Lon- 
don in  I^bruary,  May,  and  October,  1911,  because  they  bring  the  subject  well  down 
to  date.    My  agent's  explanatory  note  is  as  follows: 

''These  three  sales  represent  six  months.  Very  nearly  double  this  quantity  is  sold 
by  these  foiur  firms  in  a  year.  We  must  also  take  mto  consideiation  that  all  the  feathers 
are  not  brought  to  the  London  market,  and  that  verylai^  shipments  are  also  made  di- 
rect to  the  raw-feather  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  r^aris  and  Berlin,  and  that  Amster- 
dam also  gets  large  quantities  from  the  West  Indies.  For  your  purpose,  I  report  upon 
three  sales,  at  diSerent  periods  of  the  year  1911,  and  as  those  sales  do  not  vary  much 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  the  consumption  of  birds  in  a  year/' 

The  "aigrettes"  of  the  feather  trade  come  from  egrets,  and,  being  very  light,  it  re- 
quires the  death  of  several  birds  to  yield  one  ounce.  In  many  catalc^es  the  word 
"albatross"  stands  for  the  jabiru.  a  nearly  exterminated  species  of  giant  stork,  in- 
habiting South  America.    "Khea    often  stands  for  vulture  plumage. 

If  the  feather  dealers  had  deliberately  attempted  to  form  an  educational  list  of  the  moat 
beautiful  %nd  the  most  interesting  birds  of  tne  world,  they  could  hardly  have  done 
better  than  they  have  done  in  the  aboare  list.  If  it  were  in  my  power  to  show  the 
reader  a  colored  plate  of  each  species  now  being  exterminated  by  the  feather  trade,  he 
would  be  startled  by  the  exhibit.  That  the  very  choicest  biras  of  the  whole  avian 
world  should  be  thus  blotted  out  at  the  behest  of  vain  and  heartless  women  is  a  shame, 
a  disgrace,  and  world-wide  loss. 

London  feather  sale  of  February,  1911: 
'     Sold  by  Hale  &  Sons- 
Aigrettes ounces..  3,069 

Herons do 960 

Birds  of  paradise skins . .  1, 920 

Sold  by  Figgis  &  Co.— 

Aigrettes ounces. .  421 

Herons do 103 

Paradise skins..  414 

Eagles do 2, 600 

(Dondors do 1,  &80 

Bustards do 2,400 

Sold  by  Dalton  <&  Young- 
Aigrettes ounces. .  1, 606 

Herons do 250 

Paradise bodies. .  4, 330 

Sold  by  Lewis  &  Peati — 

Aigrettes ounces. .  1, 250 

Psuradise skins. .  362 

Eagles do 384 

Trogons do 206 

Humming  birds do 24, 800 

London  feather  sale  of  May,  1911: 

Sold  by  Hale  &  Sons- 
Aigrettes ounces. .  1, 390 

Herons do 178 

Paradise skins . .  1, 686 

Red  ibis do 868 

JFunglecocks do 1, 550 

Parrots do 1, 700 

Herons do 500 

Sold  by  Figgis  &  Co.— 

Aigrettes ounces. .  201 

Herons .> do 248 

Paradise skins..  546 

Falcons,  hawks do 1, 500 

Sold  bv  Dalton  &  Young— 

A4;rette8 ouncee . .  2, 92 1 

Herons do....  254 

TaxtAiae skins..  5,303 

CkJden  phsasants do —  1,000 
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London  feather  sale  of  May,  1911 — Continued. 

Sold  by  Lewis  &  Peat — 

Aigrettes ounces. .  690 

Herons do 190 

Paradise skins. .  60 

Trogons do 348 

Humming  birds do 6, 260 

London  feather  sale  of  October,  1911: 

Sold  by  Hale  &  Sons — 

Aigrettes ounces..  1,020 

Paradise skins..  2,209 

Humming  birds do 10, 040 

Bustard quills . .  28, 000 

Sold  by  Figgis  &  Co.— 

Aigrettes ounces. .  1, 501 

Herons do 140 

Paradise skins. .  318 

Sold  by  Dalton  &  Young — 

Aigrettes ounces. .  6, 879 

Heron do 1, 608 

Paradise skins. .  2, 850 

Condors do 1, 500 

Eagles do 1,900 

Sold  by  Lewis  &  Peat — 

Aigrettes ounces. .  1, 680 

Herons do 400 

Birds  of  paradise skins. .  700 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  London  feather  trade  admits  that  it  requires  six  egrets 
to  yield  1  ''ounce' '  of  aigrette  plumes.  This  being  the  case,  the  21,528  ounces  sold  as 
above  stand  for  129,168  egrets  killed  for  nine  months '  supply  of  egret  plumes  for  London 
alone. 

The  total  number  of  bird  corpses  auctioned  during  these  three  sales  is  as  follows: 

Aigrettes,  21,528  ounces»129, 168  egrets. 
Herons,      2,683  ounces=»  13, 598  herons. 

20, 698  birds  of  paradise. 
41, 090  humming  birds. 
9, 464  eagles,  condors,  etc. 
9, 472  other  birds. 

Total  number  of  birds 223, 490 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  sales  listed  above  cover  the  transactions  of  four  firms 
only,  and  do  not  in  any  manner  take  into  account  the  direct  importations  from  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  of  manufacturers  and  other  dealers.  The  defenders  of  the 
feather  trade  are  at  great  pains  to  assure  the  world  that  in  the  monthly,  bimonthly,  and 
quarterly  sales,  feathers  often  appear  in  the  market  twice  in  the  same  year;  and  this 
statement  is  made  for  them  in  order  to  be  absolutely  fair.  Recent  exammations  of  the 
plume  catalo^es  for  an  entire  year,  marked  with  the  price  paid  for  each  item,  reveals 
very  few  which  are  blank,  indicating  no  sale.  The  subtractions  of  the  duplicated 
items  would  alter  the  result  only  very  slightly. 

The  full  extent  of  England's  annual  consumption  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds 
slaughtered  especially  for  t^e  trade  never  has  been  determined.  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  it.  The  infonnation  that  we  have  ia  so  fragmentarv  that  in  all 
probability  it  reflects  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  truth,  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
sufficient  to  prove  Hie  case  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Birds  versus  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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Imports  of  feathers  and  down  {ornamental)  for  the  year  1910. 


Venezuela 

Brazil 

Japan 

China 

Tripoli 

Egypt 

Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 

Oape  of  Good  Hope 

British  India 

Hongkong 

British  West  Indies 

Other  British  colonies 


Pounds. 


8,396 

787 

2,284 

6,329 

345 

21,047 

15,703 

1709,406 

18,359 

310 

30 

10,438 


Valoa. 


tl91. 
6, 


16,308 


89, 

186,604 

9,747,146 

22,137 

3,000 

07 

21,1 


1  Chiefly  ostrich  feathers. 

The  above  does  not  take  into  account  the  feathers  from  game  birds  received  in 
England  from  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hurgary,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

As  a  final  side  light  on  the  quantity  of  egret  and  heron  plumes  o£Fered  and  sold  in 
London  during  the  12  months  ending  in  April,  1912,  we  oner  the  following  exhibit: 

**Osprey^*  feathers  {egret  and  heron  plumes)  sold  in  London  during  the  year  ending  Aprils 

1912, 


Venezuelan,  long  and  medium ounces. 

Venezuelan ,  mixed  heron do . . . 

Brazilian do... 

Chinese do . . . 

Total do... 

Birds  of  paradise  (2  plumes— 1  bird) plumes. 


Sold. 


7,072 

2,539 

1,810 

576 


11,097 
24,579 


Under  the  head  of  '^Humming  birds  not  wanted,''  Mr.  Downham  is  at  great  pains 
to  convey  ^  the  distinct  impression  that  to-day  humming  birds  are  scorned  by  the 
feather  trade,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  dead.  I  believed  him,  until  my  agent 
turned  in  the  following  statement: 

Humming  birds  sold  by  Lewis  &  Peat,  London,  February,  1911 24, 800 

Hummingbirds  sold  by  Lewis  <fe  Peat,  London,  May,  1911 6,250 

Humming  birds  sold  by  Hale  &  Sons,  London,  October,  1911 10, 040 

Total 41,090 

It  is  useless  for  anyone  to  assert  that  these  birds  were  merely  "offered"  and  not 
actually  sold,  as  Mr.  Downham  so  laboriously  explains  is  the  regular  couTBe  with 
humming  bird  skins,  for  that  will  deceive  no  intelligent  person.  The  statement 
published  above  comes  to  me  direct  from  an  absolutely  competent  and  reliable 
som-ce. 

Undoubtedly  the  friends  of  birds,  and  likewise  their  enemies,  will  be  interested 
in  the  prices  at  which  the  skins  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  world  are  sold  in 
London  prior  to  their  annihilation  by  the  feather  industry.  I  submit  the  following 
exhibit,  copied  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Peat.  It  is  at  least  of  academic 
interest: 

Prices  of  rare  and  beautiful  bird  skins  in  London. 

Condor  skins |3.  50-$5. 75 

Condor  wing  feathers,  each 05 

Impeyan  pheasant 66-  2. 50 

Argus  pheasant 3.  60-  3. 85 

Tlagopan  pheasant 2. 70 

Silver  pheasant 3. 50 

Golden  pheasant 34-    .  46 

>Tbe  Feather  Trade,  by  C.  F.  Downham,  p.  62-64. 
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Greater  bird  of  paradise: 
Light  plumes — 

Medium  to  giants $10. 32-$21. 00 

Medium  to  long,  worn 7.20-  13.80 

Slight  def .  and  plucked 2. 40-  6. 72 

Dark  plumes,  medium  to  good  long 7. 20-  24. 60 

12-wiredbnrd  of  paradise 1.44-  1.80 

Rubra  bird  of  paradise 2. 50 

Rifle  bird  of  paradise 1.14-    1.38 

King  bird  of  paradise 2. 40 

"Green"  bird  of  paradise 38-  .44 

East  Indian  kingfisher 06-  .07 

East  Indian  parrots .03 

Peacock  necks,  gold  and  blue 24-  .  66 

Peacock  necks,  blue  and  green .36 

Scarlet  ibis 14-  .24 

Toucan  breasts 0.  22-  0. 26 

Red  tanagers .09 

Orange  onels .05 

Indian  crows*  breasts. .13 

Indian  jays .04 

Amethyst  humming  birds .  01 J 

Humming  bird,  various y^  of      .01-  .02 

Humming  bird,  others ^oi      .01-  .01 

Egret  ("Osprey "}  skins 1. 08-  2. 78 

Egret  ("Osprey  ")  skins,  long 2. 40 

Vulture  feathers,  per  pound 36-  4. 56 

Eagle,  wing  featners,  bundles  of  100 .09 

Hawk,  wing  feathers,  bundles  of  100 .12 

Mandarin  aucks,  per  skin .15 

Pheasant  tail  feathers,  per  ^und 1. 80 

Crown  pigeon  heads,  Victoria 1.  68-  2. 60 

Crown  x)igeon  heads,  Coronatus 84-  1. 20 

Emu  skins 4.56-  4.80 

Cassowary  plumes,  "per  ounce 3. 48 

Swan  skins 72-  .  74 

Kingfisher  skins 07-  .  09 

African  golden  cuckoo 1.  68 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  these  London  lists  of  bird  slaughter  and  loot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  breast  of  the  grebe  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  feather  market  and  from  women's  hats.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  no  longer 
enough  birds  of  that  group  to  hold  a  place  in  the  London  market.  Few  indeed  are 
the  Americans  who  know  that  from  1900  to  1908  the  lake  region  of  southern  Oregon  was 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  uncountable  thousands  of  those  birds,  which  continued 
until  the  grebes  were  almost  exterminated. 

When  uie  wonderful  lyre-bird  of  Australia  had  been  almost  exterminated  for  its  tail 
feathers,  its  open  slaughter  was  stopped  by  law,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on 
exportation,  amounting,  I  have  been  told,  to  $250  for  each  offense.  My  latest  news  of 
the  lyre-bird  was  of  the  surreptitious  exportation  of  200  skins  to  the  London  feather 
market. 

In  India,  the  smuggling  outward  of  the  skins  of  protected  birds  is  constantly  going 
on.    Occasionally  an  exporter  is  caught  and  fined ;  but  that  does  not  stop  the  traffic. 

Bird  lovers  must  now  bid  farewell  forever  to  all  the  birds  of  paradise.  Nothing  but 
the  legal  closing  of  the  world's  markets  against  their  plumes  and  skins  can  save  any  of 
them.  They  never  were  numerous;  nor  docs  any  species  range  over  a  wide  area. 
They  are  strictly  insular,  and  the  island  homes  of  some  of  them  are  very  small.  Take 
the  great  bird  of  pajadise  (Paradisea  apoda)  as  an  illustration.  On  October  2,  1912, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  city  near  the  center  of  the  United  States,  in  three  show  win- 
dows within  100  feet  of  the  neadquarters  of  the  Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress, 
I  counted  11  stuffed  heads  and  11  complete  sets  of  plumes  of  this  bird,  displayed  for 
sale.  The  prices  ranged  from  $30  to  $47.50  each.  And  while  I  looked,  a  large  ladv 
approached,  j)ointed  her  finger  at  the  remains  of  a  greater  bird  of  paradise,  and  with 
gnm  determination,  said  to  ner  shopping  companion:  ''There.  I  want  one  o'  them 
an'  I'm  agoin'  to  have  it,  too." 
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Says  Mr.  James  Buckland  in  ' '  Pros  and  cons  of  the  plumage  bill " : 
"Mr.  Goodfellow  has  returned  within  the  last  few  weeks  from  a  second  expedition 
to  new  Guinea.    *    *    *    One  can  now  walk,  he  states,  miles  and  miles  through  the 
former  haunts  of  these  birds  [of  paradise]  witiiout  seeing  or  hearing  even  the  commonett 

Species.  When  I  reflect  on  tms  sacrilege,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  the 
ritish  public." 

Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck  wrote  me  only  three  months  ago  that  "the  condors  of  the 
Andes  are  all  being  exterminated  for  their  feathers,  and  these  birds  are  now  very 
difficult  to  obtain." 

The  egret  and  heron  plumes,  known  under  the  trade  name  of  "osprey,  etc.,  featheis," 
form  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  each  feather  sale.  There  are  15  grades. 
They  are  sold  by  the  ounce,  and  the  prices  range  all  the  way  from  28  cents  per  ounce 
for  "mixed  heron"  to  225  shillings  (|^-60)  per  ounce  for  the  best  Brazilian  "short 
selected,"  on  Februanr  7,  1912.  Is  it  anv  wonder  that  in  Philadlephia  the  prices  of 
finii^ed  aigrettes,  ready  to  be  worn,  runs  from  |20  to  |125? 

The  plumes  that  run  up  into  the  big  figures  are  the  "short  selected"  coming  from 
the  following  localities,  and  quoted  at  the  prices  set  down  here  in  shillings  and  pence. 
Count  tJie  shillings  at  24  cents,  United  States  money. 

Prices  of  ** short  selected"  egret  and  heron  plumes ^  in  London  on  Feb.  7, 191t, 

(Lewis  &  Peat's  list.) 

East  Indies per  ounce. .  117/6  to  207/6=$49.8O  max. 

Rangoon do 160/0  to  192/6=  46.20  max. 

China do. . . .  130/0  to  245/0=  58.80  max. 

Brazil do....  200/0  to 225/0=  54.00  max. 

Venezuela do 165/0  to  222/6=  63.40 


The  total  offerings  of  these  "short  selected"  plumes  in  December,  1911,  was  689 
oimces,  and  in  February,  1912^  it  was  230  ounces. 

Now  with  these  enormous  prices  prevailing,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  egrets  and  herons 
are  being  relentlessly  pursued  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth?  I  Uiink  that  any 
man  that  really  knows  the  habits  of  ^ets  and  herons,  and  the  total  impossibility  of 
anv  quantity  ot  their  shed  feathers  bein^  picked  up  in  a  marketable  state,  must  know 
in  nis  heart  that  if  the  London  and  Contmentsd  feather  markets  keep  open  a  few  years 
longer,  every  species  that  furnishes  "short  selected"  plumes  will  be  utterly  exter- 
minated from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  the  English  people  make  no  mistake  about  this,  nor  be  fooled  b^  any  fairy  tales 
of  the  feather  trade  about  Venezuelan  "garceros,"  and  vast  quantities  of  valuable 
plumes  picked  off  the  bushes  and  out  of  tiie  mud.  Those  carefully  concocted  egret- 
nrm  stories  make  lovel^r  reading,  but  the  reader  who  examines  the  evidence  will  soon 
decide  the  extent  of  their  truthfulness.  I  think  that  they  contain  not  even  10  per  cent 
of  truth;  and  I  shall  not  rest  until  the  stories  of  Leon  Laglaize  and  Mayeul  Grisol 
have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  regions  where  they  originated. 

A  few  plumes  may  be  picked  out  of  the  jungle,  yes;  but  as  for  any  commercial 
quantity,  it  is  at  present  oeyond  belief.  Besides,  we  have  direct  eye-witness  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  friends  of  birds  in  England  have  been  idle  or  silent 
in  the  presence  of  the  London  feather  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  and  Mr.  James  Buckland  have  so  stronglv  attacked  the 
feather  industry  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  felt  called  upon  to  come 
to  its  rescue.  Mr.  Buckland,  on  his  own  individual  account,  has  done  yeoman  service 
to  the  cause,  and  his  devotion  to  the  birds,  and  his  tireless  energ^y,  are  both  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  praise  in  words.  At  the  last  moment  before  gomg  to  press  I  learn 
that  the  birds'  plumage  bill  has  achieved  the  triumph  of  a  "first  reading"  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  looks  as  if  success  is  at  last  in  sight.  The  powerful  pamphlet  that  he  has 
written,  published,  and  circulated  at  his  own  expense^  entitled  "Pros  and  Cons  of  the 
Pluinage  Bill,"  is  a  splendid  effort.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  more  individuals  are  not 
similarly  inspired  to  make  independent  effort  in  the  protection  cause.  But,  strange 
to  say.  few  mdeed  are  the  men  who  have  either  the  nerve  or  the  ability  to  "goit 
alone." 

On  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  the  bill  to  save  the  birds  from  the  feather  trade 
it  was  opposed  (through  the  efforts  of  tiie  chamber  of  commerce)  on  the  ground  that 
if  anv  bm  against  the  sale  of  plumes  should  pass,  and  plumes  could  not  be  sold,  the 
London  busmess  in  wild-bird  sldns  and  feathers  "woald  immediately  be  transferred 
to  the  OonimeiU." 
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In  the  face  of  that  devastatmg  and  altogether  hoirible  proepect,  and  because  the 
London  feather  dealers  ''need  the  money/ "the  bill  was  at  first  defeated — to  the  f;reat 
joy  of  the  chaniber  of  commerce  and  Mr.  Downham;  but  the  cause  of  birds  will  wm  in 
the  end,  because  it  is  light. 

The  feather  dealers  have  been  ehrewdly  active  in  the  defense  of  their  trade,  and  the 
methods  they  have  employed  for  influencing  public  opinion  have  quite  outshone 
those  put  forth  by  their  ore thren  in  America.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  booklet 
bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Downham  as  the  author,  and  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  loaned  its  good  name  as  publisher.  Alto^ther  it  is  a  very  shrewd  piece 
of  work,  even  though  its  arguments  in  justification  of  oird  slaughter  for  the  feather 
market  are  too  absurd  and  weak  for  serious  consideration. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  defender  of  bird  slaughter  for  millinery  purposes  is  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  egrets  and  herons,  but  particularly  the  former.  To  ofiset 
as  far  as  possible  the  absolutely  true  charge  that  egrets  bear  their  best  plumes  in  their 
breeding  season,  when  the  helpless  young  are  in  the  nest  and  the  parent  birds  must  be 
killed  to  obtain  the  plumes,  me  feather  trade  has  obtained  from  three  Frenchmen — 
Leon  Laglaize,  Mayeul  Grisol,  and  F.  Geay— a  beautiful  and  plausible  story  to  the 
effect  that  in  Venezuela  the  enormous  output  of  ^pret  pliimes  nas  been  obtained  by 
picking  up  off  the  bushes  and  out  of  the  water  and  mud  tne  shed  feathers  of  tiiose  birds. 
Accoraing  to  the  story,  Venezuela  ia  full  ot  egret  farms,  called  ''iparceroe,"  where  the 
birds  breed  and  molt  under  strict  superviaum,  and  kindly  dr^  meir  feathers  in  such 
I)laces  that  it  is  possible  to  find  them  and  to  pick  them  up  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion. And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is  these  very  Venezuelan  picked-up  feathers 
that  conunand  in  London  the  hieh  price  of  $44  per  ounce. 

Mr.  Laglaize  is  especisdly^  exploited  by  Mr.  Do^tgiham  as  a  French  traveler  of  high 
standii^,  and  well  Gu>wn  m  the  zoological  museums  of  Fiance;  but,  sad  to  say,  when 
Prof.  WenTv  Fairfield  Osbom  cabled  to  tiie  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris, 
inquiring  about  Mr.  Laglaize,  the  cable  flashed  back  the  one  sad  word  'Mncoimu" 
(unknown.^ 

I  think  it  entirely  poflsible  that  enough  shed  feathers  have  been  picked  up  in  the 
reeking  swamps  of  Venezuela,  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  to  afford  an 
excuse  for  the  beautiful  story  of  Mr.  La^aize.  Any  shrewd  individual  with  monev, 
and  the  influence  that  money  secures,  could  put  up  just  such  a  ''plant"  as  I  firmly 
believe  has  been  put  up  by  some  one  in  Venezueia.  I  will  guarantee  that  I  could 
accomplish  such  a  job  in  Venezuela  or  Brazil  in  four  months'  time  at  an  expense  not 
ezceecung  $1,000. 

That  the  great  supply  of  immaculately  perfect  egret  plumes  that  aimually  come  out 
of  Venezue£k  could  by  any  possibility  be  picked  up  in  the  swamps  where  they  were 
shed  and  dropped  by  the  egrets,  is  entirely  preposterous  and  incredible.  The  whole 
porposition  is  aenounced  by  several  men  of  stanoing  and  experience,  none  of  whom  are 

inconnu." 

As  a  sweeping  refutation  of  the  timtastic  statements  regarding  "garceros''  published 
by  Mr.  Downham  as  coining  from  Messrs.  Laglaize,  Grisol,  and  Geay,  I  ofler  the  written 
testimony  of  an  American  gentleman  who  at  this  moment  owns  and  maintains  within 
a  few  ysida  of  his  residence  a  huge  preserve  of  snowy  egrets  and  herons,  the  former 
representing  the  species  which  fuinisnes  egret  plumes  exactly  similar  to  those  shipped 
from  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  If  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McUheimy  is  not  suficient  to 
stamp  the  statements  of  the  three  Frenchmen  quoted  by  Mr.  Downham  as  absolute 
and  uoroughly  misleading  falsehoods,  then  there  is  no  sudi  thing  in  this  world  as  evi- 
dence. I  suggest  a  perusal  of  the  statements  of  the  three  Frenchmen  who  are  quoted 
with  such  confidence  by  Mr.  Downham  and  published  by  the  honorable  chamoer  of 
commerce  at  London,  and  then  a  careful  reacting  of  the  following  letter: 

Avert  Island,  La.,  June  17, 1912, 

Dbah  Mr.  Hobnadat:  I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  June  8,  asking  for  information 
IS  to  whether  or  no  egrets  shed  their  plumes  at  their  nesting  places  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  enable  them  to  be  gathered  commercially.  I  most  emphatically  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gather  at  the  nesting  places  of  these  biros  any  quantity  of  their 
pliunes.  I  have  nesting  within  50  yards  of  where  I  am  now  sitting  dictating  this  letter 
not  less  than  20,000  pairs  of  the  various  species  of  herons  and  egrets,  and  there  are  fully 
2,500  pairs  of  snowy  herons  nesting  withm  my  preserve. 

Burmg  the  nesting  season,  whidh  covers  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  I  am 
through  this  heronry  in  a  small  canoe  almost  every  day,  and  often  twice  a  day.  I  have 
bad  these  herons  imder  my  close  inspection  for  the.  past  17  years,  and  I  haiw  not  in  any 
one  season  pocked  up  or  seen  more  taan  half  a  dozen  discarded  plumes.  Such  plumes 
M I  have  picked  up  I  have  kept  on  my  desk  and  given  to  tii«  people  who  were  inter- 
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ested.  I  remember  that  last  vear  I  picked  up  four  plumes  of  the  snowy  heron  that 
were  in  one  bunch.    I  think  these  must  have  been  plucked  out  by  the  birds  fightii^ 

This  year  I  have  found  only  one  plume  so  far.  I  inclose  it  herewith.  You  wul 
notice  that  it  is  one  of  the  shorter  plumes,  and  is  badly  worn  at  the  end,  as  have  been 
all  the  plumes  which  I  have  picked  up  in  my  heronry. 

I  am  positive  that  it  is  not  possible  for  natural  shed  plumes  to  be  gathered  commer- 
cially. I  have  a  number  of  times  talked  with  plume  himters  from  Venezuela  and  other 
South  American  countries,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  egret  feathers  being  gathered 
by  tiieir  being  picked  up  after  the  birds  have  shed  them. 

I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  heronries  in  South  America  that  are  protected  by  the 
land  owners  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a  yearly  crop  of  e^t  plumes,  but  this  crop  is 

fathered  always  by  shooting  a  certain  percentage  of  the  birds.    This  shooting  is  done 
y  experts  witn  .22-caliber nfles,  and  does  not  materially  disturb  the  nesting  colony.    I 
have  known  of  two  men  who  have  been  enga^d  in  killing  the  birds  on  large  estates  in 
South  America  who  were  paid  regular  salaries  for  their  services  as  ^;ret  hunters. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  A.  MoIlhenny. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  set  the  above  against  the  fairy  tale  of  Mr.  Laglaize. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  A.  H.  Meyer,  an  ex-plume  himter,  who  for  nine  years  worked 
in  Venezuela.  His  sworn  testimony  was  laid  before  the  L^[islature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1911,  when  the  New  York  Milliners'  Association  was  frantically  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  rep^  of  the  splendid  Dutcher  law.  This  witness  was  produced  by  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies: 

''My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  commercial  interests  in  this 
city  are  circulating  stories  in  thi  newspapers  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  the 
aigrettes  used  in  the  millinery  trade  come  chiefly  from  Venezuela,  where  they  are 
gathered  from  the  ground  in  the  large  garceros,  or  breeding  colonies,  of  white  herons. 

"I  wish  to  state  that  I  havepersonally  enga^ied  in  the  work  of  collecting  the  plumes 
of  these  birds  in  Venezuela.  Tnis  was  my  business  for  the  years  1896  to  19(%,  inclusive. 
I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  employed  in  gathering  egret  and  snowy 
heron  plumes  in  Venezuela,  and  I  wish  to  give  the  foUowing  statement  regarding  the 
practices  employed  in  procurine  these  feathers: 

''The  birds  gather  in  large  colonies  to  rear  their  young.  They  have  the  plumes 
only  during  the  mating  and  nesting  season.  After  the  period  when  they  are  employed 
in  caring  for  their  young,  it  is  found  that  the  plumes  are  virtually  of  no  commercial 
value,  localise  of  the  worn  and  frayed  condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Venezuela  to  shoot  the  birds  while  the  young  are  in  the  nests.  A 
few  feathers  of  the  large  white  heron  (American  egret),  known  as  the  Garza  blanca, 
can  be  picked  up  of  a  morning  about  their  breeding  places,  but  these  are  of  small  value 
and  are  known  as '  dead  feathers. '  They  are  worth  locally  not  over  $3  an  ounce ;  while 
the  feathers  taken  from  the  bird,  known  as  'live  feathers,'  are  worth  |15  an  ounce. 

"My  work  led  me  into  every  part  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  where  these  birds  are 
to  be  found,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  or  heard  of  any  garceros  that  were  guarded  for 
the  purpose  of  simply  gathering  the  feathers  from  the  ground.  No  such  condition 
exists  in  Venezuela.  The  story  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  in  my  opinion,  and 
has  simply  been  put  forward  for  commercial  purposes. 

"The  natives  of  the  coimtry,  who  do  virtually  all  of  the  hunting  for  feathers,  are  not 
provident  in  their  nature,  and  their  practices  are  of  a  most  cruel  and  brutal  nature.  I 
nave  seen  them  frequently  pull  the  plumes  from  woimded  birds,  leaving  the  crippled 
birds  to  die  of  starvation,  unable  to  respond  to  the  cries  of  their  young  in  the  nests 
above,  which  were  calling  for  food.  I  have  known  these  people  to  tie  and  prop  up 
wounded  enets  on  the  marsh  where  they  would  attract  the  attention  of  other  birds  fly- 
ing by.  Tnese  decoys  they  keep  in  this  position  until  they  die  of  their  woimds  or  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  1  have  seen  the  terrible  red  ants  of  that  country  actually 
eating  out  the  eyes  of  these  wounded,  helpless  birds  that  were  tied  up  by  the  plume 
hunters.  I  could  write  you  many  pages  of  the  horrors  practiced  in  gathering  aimtte 
feathers  in  Venezuela  by  the  natives  for  the  millinery  trade  of  Paris  and  New  York. 

**To  illustrate  the  comparatively  small  number  of  dead  feathers  which  are  cc^ected, 
I  will  mention  that  in  one  year  I  and  my  associates  shipped  to  New  York  80  pounds  of 
the  plumes  of  the  lare^e  heron  and  12  pounds  of  the  little  recurved  plumes  of  tne  snowy 
heron.  In  this  whole  lot  there  were  not  over  5  pounds  ci  plumes  that  had  b^n 
gathered  from  the  ground — and  these  were  of  little  value.  TTie  plume  birds  have  been 
nearly  exterminated  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  will  soon  exist  in  tropical  America.  This  extermination  wUl  come  about 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  younc  are  left  to  starve  in  the  nest  when  the  old  birds  are 
k  il  led ,  any  other  statement  made  by  interested  parties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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"I  am  so  incensed  at  the  ridiculously  absurd  and  misleading  stories  that  are  being 
published  on  this  question  that  I  want  to  give  you  this  letter  and,  before  delivering 
It  to  you,  shall  take  oath  to  its  truthfulness." 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  Kr.  Gasrpar  Whitney,  of  New  York,  formerly  editor  of 
Outing  Magazine  and  Outdoor  America: 

''Dining  extended  travel  throu^out  South  America  from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive, 
I  joumeywl,  on  three  separate  occasions,  by  canoe  (1904-1907)  on  the  Lower  Orinoco 
and  Apure  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This  is  tne  region,  so  far  as  Venezuela  is 
concerned,  in  which  is  the  greatest  slaughter  of  white  herons  for  their  plumage,  or 
more  specifically  for  the  marital  plumes,  which  are  carried  only  in  the  mating  and 
breeding  season,  and  are  known  in  the  millinary  trade  as  'aigrettes.' 

'* There  is  literally  no  room  for  question.  The  snowy  herons  are  killed  exactly  as 
I  describe.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  those  who  himt  for  the  millinery  trade  and  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  natives  as  the  usual  method." 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Julian  A.  Dimock,  of  Peekamose,  N.  Y.,  the  famous 
outdoor  photographer,  and  illustrator  of  ''Florida  Enchantments." 

' '  I  know  agoodly  number  of  the  plume  hunters  of  Florida.  1  have  camped  with  them 
and  talked  to  them.  1  have  heard  their  tales,  and  even  full  accounts  of  the  'shooting 
up'  of  an  ^ret  rookerv.  Never  has  a  man  in  Florida  suggested  to  me  that  plumes 
could  be  obtained  without  killing  the  birds.  I  have  known  the  wardens,  and  have 
^-isited  rookeries  after  they  had  been  'shot  up,'  and  the  evidence  all  pointed  to  the 
everlasting  use  of  the  gun.  It  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  plumes  can  be  obtained 
without  lolling  the  birds  bearing  them. 

''Nineteen  years  ago  1  visited  the  Cuthbert  rookery  with  one  of  the  men  who  dis- 
covert the  birds  nesting  in  that  lake.  He  and  his  partner  had  sold  the  plumes 
f  Bothered  there  for  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  ^e  showed  me  how  they  hid  in  the 
usbee  and  shot  the  birds.  He  even  gave  me  a  chance  to  watch  him  kill  two  or  three 
birds. 

"I  know  personally  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  the  birds  at 
Alligator  Bay.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  getting  plumes  without  killing  the  biids. 
I  well  know  the  man  who  shot  the  birds  up  Rogers  River,  and  even  saw  some  of  the 
empty  shells  left  on  the  ground  by  him.  I  have  camped  with  Seminoles,  whites, 
blacks,  outlaws,  and  those  within  the  pale  connected  with  plume  hunting,  and  all 
tell  the  same  story:  The  birds  are  shot  to  get  the  plumes.  Tne  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes  and  the  action  of  l^e  birds  themselves  convinces  me  that  these  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  concerning  this  point." 

This  sworn  testimony  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Ashe,  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  is  very  direct  and  to 
the  point: 

"I  have  seen  many  moulted  and  dropped  feathers  from  wild  plumed  birds.  I  have 
never  seen  a  moultea  or  dropped  feather  that  was  fit  for  anything.  It  is  the  exception 
when  a  plumed  bird  drops  feathers  of  any  value  while  in  flight.  Whatever  feathers 
are  so  dropped  are  those  that  are  frayed,  worn  out,  and  forced  out  by  the  process  of 
moulting.  The  moulting  season  is  not  during  the  hatching  season,  out  is  after  the 
hatching  season.  The  shedding,  or  moulting,  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  during  tliis 
moulting  season  the  feathers,  after  having  the  hard  usage  of  the  year  from  wind,  rain, 
and  other  causes,  when  dropped  are  of  absolutely  no  conunercial  value." 

Mr.  Arthus  T.  Wayne,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  relates  in  sworn  testimony  his  expe- 
rience in  attempting  to  secuire  egret  plumes  without  killing  the  birds: 

'*It  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  50  ef^t  plumes  from  any  colony  of  breeding  birds 
without  shooting  the  birds.  Last  spring  I  went  twice  a  week  to  a  breeding  colony 
of  American  and  snowy  e^ts,  from  early  in  April  until  June  8.  Despite  the  fact 
that  I  covered  miles  of  territory  in  a  boat,  I  picked  up  but  two  American  egret  plumes 
(which  I  now  have);  but  not  a  single  snowy  egret  plume  did  I  see,  nor  did  my  com- 
panion, who  accompanied  me  on  every  trip. 

"I  saw  an  American  egret  plume  on  the  water,  and  left  it  purposely,  to  see  whether 
it  would  sink  or  not.  Upon  visiting  the  place  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  plume 
was  not  in  evidence,  undoubtedly  having  sunk.  The  plumes  are  chiefly  shed  in  the 
air  while  the  birds  are  going  to  or  coming  from  their  breeding  grounds.  If  that  mil- 
linery plume  law  is  repealed,  the  fate  ot  the  American  and  snowy  egrets  is  sealed, 
for  the  few  birds  that  remain  will  be  shot  to  the  very  last  one." 

Any  man  who  ever  has  been  in  an  egret  rookery  (and  I  have)  knows  that  the  above 
testimony  is  true.  The  French  story  of  the  beautiful  and  smoothly  running  egret 
Umna  in  Venezuela  is  preposterous,  save  for  a  mere  shadow  of  truth .  I  do  not  say  tnat 
no  egret  plumes  could  be  picked  up,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  total  quantity  obtainable 
in  one  year  in  that  way  would  be  utterly  trivial. 
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No;  the  "oeprevB"  of  the  British  feather  market  come  from  slau^tered  eerets  and 
herons,  killed  in  the  breeding  season.  Let  the  British  public  and  the  Britm  Parlia- 
ment make  no  mistake  about  that.  If  they  wish  the  trade  to  continue,  let  it  be  based 
on  llie  impregnable  eround  that  tlie  merchants  want  the  money  and  not  on  a  fantastic 
dream  that  is  too  silly  to  deceive  even  a  child  that  knows  birds. 

The  use  or  disuse  of  wild  birds'  pluma^  as  millinery  ornaments  is  another  of  those 
wild-life  subjects  regarding  which  there  is  no  room  for  argument.  To  assert  that  tike 
feather  dealers  want  the  business  for  the  money  it  brings  them  is  not  argument.  ^We 
have  seen  many  a  steam  roller  go  over  truth  and  right  and  justice  by  main  strength 
and  red-hot  power;  but  truth  and  right  refuse  to  stay  flat  down.  There  is  on  tnis 
earth  not  one  wild-animal  species — ^mammal,  bird  or  reptile — that  can  long  withstand 
exploitation  for  commercial  purposes.  Even  the  whales  of  the  deep  sea,  the  walrus 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  condors  of  the  Andes,  and  alligators  of  the  Evergbuie 
morasses  are  no  exception  to  the  universal  rule. 

In  Mr.  Downham's  book  there  is  much  fallacious  reasoning  and  man}^  conclusions 
that  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  For  example,  he  says  mat  no  species  of  bird  of 
paradise  has  been  diminished  in  number  by  slaughter  for  the  feather  trade;  that 
Florida  still  contains  a  supply  of  egrets;  that  the  decrease  in  bird  life  should  be 
ch^ed  to  tiie  spread  of  cities,  towns,  and  farms,  and  not  to  the  trade;  that  ^e  trade 
was  ^' in  no  way  responsible  for  the  slau^ter  of  300,000  guUs  and  albatrosses  on 
Lavsan  Island. 

I  have  space  to  notice  one  other  important  erroneous  conclusion  that  Mr.  Downham 
publishes  m  his  book,  on  pa^e  105.    He  says: 

''The  destruction  of  birds  m  foreign  countries  is  something  that  no  trade  can  direct 
or  control." 

This  is  an  amazing  declaration  and  absolutely  contrary  to  experience.  Let  me  prove 
what  I  say  by  a  fr^  and  incontestable  illustration: 

Prior  to  April,  1911,  when  Gov.  Dix  signed  the  Bayne  law  against  the  sale  of  wild 
native  game  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Currituck  County,  N.  C,  was  a  vast  Edau^ter 
pen  for  wild  fowl.  No  power  or  persuasion  had  availed  to  induce  the  people  of  NorUi 
Carolina  to  check  or  regulate  or  in  any  manner  mitigate  that  slaughter  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  swans.    It  was  estimated  that  200,000  wild  fowl  were  annually  slaughtered  there. 

We  who  advocated  the  Bayne  law  said:  "Close  the  New  York  markets  against 
Currituck  birds  and  you  will  stop  a  Kf^sX  deal  of  the  slaughter.'' 

We  cleaned  our  Augean  stable.  The  greatest  game  market  in  America  was  abso- 
lutely closed. 

Last  winter  (1911)  the  annual  killing  of  wild  fowl  was  fully  50  per  cent  less  than 
during  previous  years.  In  one  small  town  20  professional  duck  shooters  went  entirely 
out  of  business  oecause  they  couldn't  sell  their  ducks.  The  dealers  refused  to  buy 
them.  The  result  was  exactly  what  we  predicted  it  would  be,  and  this  vear  it  is 
reported  over  and  over  that  ducks  are  more  plentiful  in  New  England  than  tney  have 
been  in  20  years  previously.    The  result  is  wonderful,  because  so  quick. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  feather  merchants  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  absolutely 
control  the  bird  killers  of  Venezuela,  China,  New  Guinea,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
Let  the  word  go  forth  that  "the  trade"  is  no  longer  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  egret 
and  heron  plumes,  skins  of  birds  of  paradise,  and  condor  feathers,  and,  presto,  the 
killing  industry  falls  dead  the  next  moment. 

Yes,  indeed,  members  of  the  British  Parliament;  it  is  easily  within  your  power  to 
wipe  out  at  a  single  stroke  fully  one-half  of  the  bird  slaughter  for  fancy  feathers.  It 
can  be  done  just  as  we  wiped  out  one-half  the  annual  dfuck  slaughter  in  wickedly 
wasteful  Nortn  Carolina. 

The  feather  trade  absolutely  does  control  the  killing  situation.  Now,  will  the  people 
of  England  clean  house  by  controlling  the  feather  trade?  If  a  hundred  species  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  the  world  must  be  exterminated  for  the  feather  trade,  let  the 
odium  rest  elsewhere  than  on  the  people  of  England. 

The  bird  lovers  of  America  may  rest  assured  that  the  bird  lovers  of  England— a 
mighty  host— are  neither  careless  nor  indifferent  regarding  the  wild-birds*  plumage 
business.  On  the  contrary,  several  bills  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  in- 
tended to  regiilate  or  prohibit  the  traffic,  and  a  measure  of  vast  importance  to  the  birds 
of  the  world  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  backed  by  Mr.  Percy  Alden. 
M.  P.,  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  by  the  Selboume  Society,  and 
by  Mr.  James  Buckland— a  host  in  himself.  For  years  past  that  splendidly  equipped 
and  well-managed  Royal  Society  has  waged  ceaseless  warefare  for  the  biras.  Its 
activity  has  been  tremendous,  and  its  membership  list  contains  many  of  the  finest 
names  in  England.  The  address  of  the  honorary  secretary,  Fnuik  £.  Lemon,  Esq.,  ii 
23  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Loodoa,  8.  W. 
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Naturally,  theee  influences  are  opposed  by  the  textile  trade  section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  their  only  ar^ment  consists  of  the  plea  that  if  London 
doesn'  t  get  the  money  out  of  the  feather  traSe,  the  Continent  will  get  it.  A  reasonable, 
loeical,  magnificent,  and  convindnff  excuse  for  wholesale  bird  slaughter,  truly. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  been  informea  from  the  Continent  that  the  people  of  France. 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  are  waiting  and  watching  to  see  what  England 
is  going  to  do  with  the  question,  *  *  To  slaughter,  or  not  to  slaughter?  "  For  England  has 
no  monopoly  of  the  birds'  plumage  trade,  not  by  any  means.  Says  Mr.  Buckland 
("Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Plumage  Bill,"  page  17): 

"As  regards  the  vast  majority  of  fancy  feathers  used  in  millinery,  the  Continent  re- 
ceives its  own  supplies.  Tne  feathers  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  albatrosses  which 
are  killed  in  the  north  Pacific  all  go  to  Paris.  Of  the  untold  thousands  of  'magpies,' 
owls,  and  other  species  which  come  from  Peru,  not  one  skin  or  feather  crosses  the 
Channel.  The  wmte  herons  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  the  Niger  are  being  rapidly 
exterminated  at  the  instigation  of  the  feather  merchants,  but  not  one  of  the  plumes 
reaches  London.  Paris  receives  direct  a  large  supply  of  ugrettes  from  South  America 
and  elsewhere.  *  ♦  *  The  millions  of  swallows  and  ottier  migratory  birds  whici 
are  Idlled  annually  as  they  pass  through  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  on  their  way  north, 
supply  the  milUnery  trade  of  Europe  with  an  incredible  ouantitv  of  wings  and  other 
plumage,  but  none  of  it  is  distributed  from  London.  *  ^  *  London,  as  a  distrib- 
uting center,  has  no  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  raw  feathers.'' 

Mr.  Buckland's  green-covered  pamphlet  is  a  powerful  document,  and  both  his  facts 
and  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  unassailable.  The  author's  address  is  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  Northumberland  Avneue,  London,  W.  C. 

The  dut}r  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  is  perfectly  plain.  The  savaee  and 
bloody  business  in  feathers  torn  from  wild  birds  should  be  stopped,  completely  and 
forever.  If  the  ComnKms  will  mti  arise  and  reform  the  odious  business  out  ol  existence, 
then  the  kings  and  qneaofl  and  pnodents  should  do  their  plain  duty.  In  the  sup- 
pression of  a  world  cnme  ISkm  Mbb  ft  is  dearly  a  case  of  noblesse  oblige. 

THB  BIRD  TRAOBDY  ON  LA.Y8AN  ISLAND. 

This  chapter  is  a  curtain  dropper  to  the  preceding  chapter.  As  a  clearly  cut.  con- 
crete case  the  reader  will  find  it  unique  and  unsurpassed.  It  should  be  of  lively 
interest  to  every  American,  because  the  tragedy  occurred  on  American  territory. 

In  the  far-away  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about  700  miles  from  Honolulu  west  by  north, 
lies  the  small  isknd  of  La3rBan.  It  is  level,  sandy,  poorly  planted  by  nature,  ana 
barren  of  all  things  likely  to  enlist  the  attention  of  predatory  man.  To  th»  harassed 
birds  of  mid-ocean  it  seemed  like  a  secure  haven,  and  for  ages  past  it  has  been  inhabited 
only  by  them.  There  several  species  of  sea  birds,  large  ana  small,  have  found  homes 
and  breeding  jplaces.  Until  1909  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  the  Laysan  albatross, 
black-footed  aioatross,  sooty  tern,  gray-backed  tern,  noddy  tern,  Hawaiian  tern,  white 
tern,  Bonin  petrel,  two  shearwaters,  the  red-tailed  tropic  bird,  two  boobies,  and  the 
man-of-war  bird. 

Laysan  Island  is  2  miles  long  by  1^  broad,  and  at  times  it  has  been  literally  covered 
with  birds.  Its  bird  life  was  fiist  brought  prominently  to  notice  in  1891  by  Henry 
Palmer,  the  agent  of  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  and  in  1902  and  1903  Walter  K.  Fisher 
and  W.  A.  Bryan  made  further  observations. 

Ever  since  1891  the  bird  life  on  Laysan  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
bird  world.  One  of  the  photographs  taken  prior  to  1909  ^ows  a  vast  plain,  apparently 
a  square  mile  in  area,  covered  ana  crowded  with  Laysan  albatrosses.  They  stand  there 
on  the  level  sand,  serene,  bulky,  and  immaculate.  Thousands  of  birds  appear  in  one 
view — a  very  remarkable  sight. 

Naturally  man,  the  ever  greedy,  began  to  cast  about  for  ways  by  which  to  convert 
some  product  of  that  feathered  host  into  money.  At  first  ^ano  and  ^gs  were  col- 
lected. A  tramway  was  laid  down  and  small  box  cars  were  mtroduced,  m  which  the 
collected  material  was  piled  and  pushed  down  to  the  packing  place. 

For  several  years  this  went  on,  and  the  birds  themselves  were  not  molested.  At 
last,  however^  a  tentacle  of  the  feather-trade  octopus  reached  out  to  Laysan.  In  an 
evil  moment  in  the  spring  of  1909  a  predatory  individual  of  Honolulu  and  elsewhere, 
named  Max  Schlemmer,  decided  tl^t  the  wings  of  those  albatross,  gulls,  and  terns 
Bhould  be  torn  off  and  sent  to  Japan,  whence  they  would  undoubtealy  be  shipped  to 
Pkra,  the  special  market  for  the  wings  of  sea  birds  slaughtered  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Schlemmer,  the  slaughterer,  bought  a  cheap  vessel,  nired  23  phlegmatic  and  cold- 
blooded Japanese  laborers,  and  organized  a  raid  on  Laysan.    With  the  utmost  secrecy 
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he  sailed  from  Honolulu,  landed  his  bird  killers  upon  the  sea-bird  wonderland,  and 
turned  them  loose  upon  Uie  birds. 

For  several  months  they  slaughtered  diligently  and  without  mercy.  Appar^itly 
it  was  the  ambition  of  Scmemmer  to  kill  every  bird  on  the  island. 

By  the  time  the  bird  butchers  had  accumulated  between  three  and  four  carloads 
of  wings,  and  the  carnage  was  half  finished,  William  A.  Bryan,  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  College  of  Honolulu,  heard  of  it  and  promptly  wired  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Without  the  loss  of  a  moment  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  despatched  the  revenue 
cutter  Thetis  to  the  shambles  of  Laysan.  VMien  Capt.  Jacobs  arrived  he  found 
that  in  round  numbers  about  300,000  birds  had  been  destroyed,  and  all  that  remained 
of  them  were  several  acres  of  bones  and  dead  bodies  and  about  three  carloads  of  winss, 
feathers,  and  skins.  It  was  evident  that  Schlemmer's  intention  was  to  Idll  all  the 
birds  on  the  island,  and  only  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Thetis  frustrated  that  bloody 
plan. 

The  23  Japanese  poachers  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Honolulu  for  trial,  and  the 
Thetis  also  brought  away  all  the  stolen  wings  and  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  one 
shedf  ul  of  wings  that  had  to  be  left  behind  on  account  of  lack  of  carrying  space.  That 
old  shed,  with  one  end  torn  out,  and  supposed  to  contain  nearly  50,000  pairs  of  wings, 
was  photographed  by  Prof.  Dill,  in  1911,  as  shown  herewith. 

Three  hundred  thousand  albatrosses,  gulls,  terns,  and  other  birds  were  butchered 
to  make  a  Schlemmer  holiday.  Had  the  arrival  of  the  Thetis  been  delayed ,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  every  bird  on  Laysan  would  have  been  killed  to  satisfy  the  wolfish 
rapacity  of  one  money-grubbing  white  man. 

In  1911  the  Iowa  State  Universitv  despatched  to  Laysan  a  scientific  expedition  in 
chai]^  of  Prof.  Homer  R.  Dill,  'f'he  party  landed  on  the  island  on  April  24  and 
remained  until  June  5,  and  the  report  of  Prof.  Dill  (U.  S.  Department  of  Ajmculture) 
is  consumedly  interestang  to  the  friends  of  birds.  Here  is  what  he  has  saicf  reganiiog 
the  evidences  of  bird  slaughter: 

^'Our  first  impression  of  Laysan  was  that  the  poachers  had  stripped  the  place  of 
bird  life.  An  area  of  over  300  acres  on  each  side  of  the  buildings  was  apparently 
abandoned.  Only  the  shearwaters  moaning  in  their  burh)WB,  t£e  little  wingless 
rail  skulking  from  one  mss  tussock  to  another,  and  the  saucv  finch  remained.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  oi  what  Prof.  Nutting  calls  the  survival  of  the  inconspicuous. 

"Here,  on  every  side,  are  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun,  showing  where  the  poachers 
had  piled  the  bodies  of  the  birds  as  they  stripped  them  of  wings  and  feathers.  In 
the  old  open  euano  shed  were  seen  the  remains  of  hundreds  and  possibly  ^ousands  of 
wings  which  nad  been  placed  there,  but  never  cured  for  shipping,  as  the  maraudera 
were  interrupted  in  their  work. 

''An  old  astern  back  of  one  of  the  buildings  tells  a  story  of  cruelty  that  surpasses 
anything  else  done  by  these  heartless,  san^inary  pirates,  not  excepting  the  practice 
of  cutting  win^  from  living  birds  and  leaving  them  to  die  of  hemorrhage.  In  this  dry 
cistern  the  livmg  birds  were  kept  by  hundreds  to  slowly  starve  to  dea£.  In  this  way 
the  fatty  tissue  lying  next  to  the  skin  was  used  up,  and  the  skin  was  left  quite  free  iix>m 
grease,  so  that  it  required  little  or  no  cleaning  auring  preparation. 

''Many  other  revolting  sights,  such  as  the  remains  of  young  birds  that  had  been  left 
to  starve,  and  birds  wim  broken  legs  and  deformed  beaks  were  to  be  seen.  Killing 
clubs,  nets,  and  other  implements  used  by  these  marauders  were  lying  all  about. 
Himdreds  of  boxes  to  be  used  in  shipping  the  bird  skins  were  packed  in  an  old  build- 
ing. It  was  very  evident  they  intended  to  carry  on  their  slaugnter  as  long  as  the  birds 
lasted. 

"Not  only  did  they  kill  and  skin  the  larger  species,  but  they  caught  and  caged  the 
finch ,  honey  eater,  and  miller  bird.  Cages  and  material  for  making  them  were  found. ' ' 
(Report  of  an  Expedition  to  Laysan  Island  in  1911,  by  Homer  R.  Dill,  p.  12.) 

Tne  report  of  rrof .  Bryan  contains  the  following  pertinent  paragraphs: 

"This  wholesale  killing  has  had  an  appalliue  effect  on  the  colony.  *  ♦  ♦  it  ia 
conservative  to  say  that  lully  one-half  tne  nunioer  of  birds  of  both  species  of  albatross 
that  were  so  abundant  everywhere  in  1903  have  been  killed.  The  colonies  that  re- 
main are  in  a  sadly  decimated  condition.  *  *  «  Over  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
in  some  sections  a  hundred  acres  in  a  place,  that  10  years  ago  were  thickly  inhabited 
by  albatrosses  not  a  single  bird  remaias,  while  heaps  of  the  slain  lie  as  mute  testimony 
of  the  awful  slaughter  of  these  beautiful,  harmless,  and  without  doubt  beneficial 
inhabitants  of  the  high  seas. 

*' While  the  main  activity  of  the  plume  hunters  was  directed  against  the  albatrosses, 
they  were  by  no  means  averse  to  killing  anything  in  the  bird  line  that  came  in  their 
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way.  .  *  *  Fortunately,  serioiui  as  were  the  depredations  of  the  poachers,  their 
op^erations  were  interrupted  before  any  of  the  species  had  been  completely  exter- 
minated." 

But  the  work  of  the  evil  genius  of  Laysan  did  not  stop  with  the  slaughter  of  300,000 
birds.  Mr.  Schlemmer  inlsnoduced  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs;  and  these  rapidly  multi- 
plying rodents  now  are  threatening  to  consume  every  plant  on  the  island.  If  the 
plants  disappear,  many  of  the  insects  will  go  with  them;  and  this  will  mean  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  small  insectivorous  birds. 

In  February,  1909,  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  executive  order  creating  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  Reservation  for  Birds.  In  this  are  included  Laysan  and  12  other 
islands  and  reefs,  some  of  which  are  inhabited  by  birds  that  are  well  worth  preserving. 
By  this  act,  we  may  feel  that  for  the  future  the  birds  of  Laysan  and  neighboring  islets 
are  secure  from  further -attacks  by  the  bloody-handed  agents  of  the  vain  women  who 
still  insist  upon  wearing  the  wings  and  feathers  of  wild  birds. 

TESTIMOHT   OF  T.  OILBEBT  PEABSOIT,  SECBETABT  VATIOVAL 

ASSOCIATIOV  OF  AUDUBOIT  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies  and  32  State  cooperating 
societies.  There  are  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  people  who 
have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  protection  and 

E reservation  of  wild  birds  by  joining  these  societies,  and  I  appear 
ere  in  their  interest  with  special  reference  to  the  birds  found  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  We  are  asking  for  an  amendment  to 
section  438  and  suggest  that  it  be  changra  to  read  as  follows,  at 
tile  end  of  it: 

Provided,  That  the  importation  of  plumage  of  American  birds  or  of  plumitfe  india- 
tingoishable  from  that  of  American  birds,  including  aigrettes,  crude  or  manunictured, 
18  hereby  prohibited ,  except  for  scientific  purposes. 

That  amendment  to  paragraph  438  of  the  para^aph  relating  to 
feathers  and  downs,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  plumage  of 
American  birds,  including  aigrettes,  is  recommended  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  That  a  number  of  the  species  are  now  approaching  extinction. 

2.  That  the  birds  are  of  ^eat  economic  value. 

3.  That  the  traffic  in  such  plumage  is  illegal  in  many  States. 

4.  That  the  plumage  trade  is  destructive,  barbarous,  and  unnec- 
essary. 

5.  That  the  loss  of  revenue  can  readily  be  made  up  from  other 
sources. 

The  demand  for  plumage  of  wild  birds  for  millinery  purposes  during 
the  past  20  years  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  in  the  effort 
to  supply  the  market  the  woods,  fields,  and  seacoasts  of  the  United 
States  nave  been  combed  svstematically  by  plume  hunters.  Breeding 
colonies  and  rookeries  in  tne  Tropics  from  Australia  to  Venezuela  ana 
the  most  distant  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  devastated  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  plume  trade.  The  traffic  in  the  United  States 
has  caused  the  practical  extinction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  birds, 
including  egrets,  the  least  tern,  and  locally  of  several  other  species. 
Breeding  colonies  of  certain  sea  oirds  have  been  practically  annihilated 
along  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  The  egrets,  formerly 
found  in  everv  State  in  the  Union  with  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  are 
aow  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  isolated  colonies  in  the  Soutih- 
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em  Statee  and  a  few  wandering  indmduals  which  occasionally  staray 
northward  to  visit  the  haunts  where  they  were  formerly  abundant. 

The  value  of  insectivorous  aad  seed-eating  native  birds  is  too  well 
known  to  need  detailed  exposition  in  this  connection.  The  economic 
value  of  the  e^ets  and  otner  species  of  plume  birds  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  Kecent  investigations  in  Florida  by  a  representative  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audobon  Societies  has  shown  that  herons 
of  severaJ  species  during  the  breeding  season  are  not  only  important 
scavengers,  but  destroy  unmense  numbers  of  craji^sh,  cut- worms,  and 
grasshoppers.  Widiout  going  into  detail  the  following  table  shows 
at  a  glance  the  character  of  the  food  of  four  species  of  young  herons  m 
Flonda.  The  results  are  based  on  examination  of  the  components  of 
50  meals  of  each  species.  The  table  shows  that  50  snowy  egrets  con- 
sumed no  less  than  762  grasshoppers  and  91  cutworms;  that  50  little 
blue  herons  destroyed  1,900  grasshoppers,  149  cutworms,  and  142 
crayfish;  and  50  Louisiana  herons  consumed  no  less  than  2,876  grass- 
hoppers. One  stomach  of  a  Louisiana  heron  was  found  to  contain 
200  grasshoppers. 

Based  on  tne  examination  made  by  O.  E.  Baynard;  Orange  Lake, 
Fla.,  of  50  meals  of  each  of  the  following  species,  it  was  found  that 
their  food  is  as  follows:  Snowy  e^et,  sprasshoppers  762,  cutworms 
91,  Cray  fish  29,  miscellaneous  9:  nttle  blue  heron,  1,900  grasshop- 

Eers,  149  cutworms,  142  cray  fisn,  and  45  miscellaneous;  Louisiana 
eron,  2,876  grasshoppers,  17  cutworms,  67  cray  fish,  and  14  miscel- 
laneous; egrets,  176  cray  fish,  61  suckers,  and  297  frogs. 

Both  the  egret  and  the  snowy  egret  are  destructive  to  field  mice,  and 
are  therefore  of  pronounced  econonuc  value  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  33  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiure. 

ILLEGAL  TRAFFIC* 

The  trade  in  plumam  of  native  birds  is  now  ilWal  in  a  number  of 
the  States,  including  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Colorado,  California,  Ore^n,  Washuigton,  and 
other  States.  The  trade  in  plumage  of  native  birds  is  thus  prohibited 
in  sudi  important  millinery  centers  as  Boston,  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans. Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Citv,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  Tne  Federal  law 
(25  Stat.  1137)  alreadv  prohibits  interstate  commerce  in  plumage 
shipped  in  violation  oi  local  laws.  The  United  States  should  not 
permit  the  importation  of  soods  which  are  contraband  in  some  States. 
Their  importation  should  oe  prohibited,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
the  case  of  lotterv  tickets,  opmm,  sealskins  illegally  captured,  etc. 

The  death  kneu  of  any  species  of  wild  life  is  sounded  when  mankind 
begins  to  commercialize  it.  A  number  of  species  of  North  American 
birds  are  to-day  on  the  verge  of  extinction  because  of  the  activities  of 
the  collectors  working  in  tne  interests  of  the  world's  great  millinery 
establishments.  In  collecting  heron  aigrettes  the  most  barbarous 
cruelties  are  practiced.  These  long  airy  feathers  are  the  nuptial 
adornments  or  the  birds  and  are  found  only  in  the  breeding  season. 
To  procure  these  feathers  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  tne  life  of 
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the  birds  which  produce  them.  This  means  that  the  young  are  left 
in  the  nests  to  die  of  starvation.  Egrets  once  bred  as  far  north  as 
New  Jersey  and  perhaps  Long  Island,  but  to-day  they  do  not  occur 
during  the  nesting  season  noith  of  North  Carolina.  The  agents  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  have  been  able  to 
locate  in  recent  years  about  30  colonies  of  these  birds  in  our  southern 
swamps.  In  the  summer  of  1912  these  few  remaining  rookeries  con- 
tainea  in  the  aggregate  a  population  of  about  5,000  ^rets.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  millions  of  thase  birds  in  the  United  States. 
because  of  the  disappearance  of  egrets  over  large  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  they  formerly  occurred  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
trade  to  secure  these  feathers  from  abroad  and  the  same  heartless 
war  of  extermination  is  to-day  being  carried  on  in  South  America  and 
southern  Asia.  As  long  as  we  permit  the  importation  of  aigrettes 
we  have  but  Uttle  assurance  for  saving  the  renmant  of  the  egrets  still 
found  in  this  country,  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  manu- 
factured product  the  feathers  of  these  birds  taken  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

BEVENT7B. 

The  actual  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  from  plumage 
(including  aigrettes  for  millinery  purposes)  is  unknown,  for  the  reason 
that  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  the  importation  of  plumage  for 
millinery  purposes  and  feathers  and  downs  used  for  pillows,  quiltc, 
and  other  purposes.  In  the  case  of  aigrettes  probably  90  per  cent 
of  the  goods  are  imported  in  the  crude  state  at  the  low  rate  of  duty 
based  on  appraisal  at  port  of  shipment.  If  figures  were  available, 
it  is  doubtiul  whether  the  appraised  value  of  most  aigrettes  would 
exceed  $15  or  $20  an  ounce,  allowing  a  revenue  of  $3  or  $4  per  ounce. 
Assuming  that  the  importations  for  any  one  year  amoimted  to  half 
a  ton  or  a  thousand  pounds,  the  duty  at  $3  an  ounce  would  be  $48,000 
and  at  $4  per  oimce,  $64,000.  If  this  revenue  is  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable or  so  important  as  to  necessitate  the  continuance  of  a  traffic 
at  once  barbarous,  useless,  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our 
farmers,  an  equal  source  of  revenue  may  be  found  in  paragraph  289 
in  Schedule  G,  by  imposing  the  same  duty  on  game  birds  as  on  poultry. 

To  accomplish  this,  amend  paragraph  289  to  read: 

Poultiy,  Hve,  three  cente  per  pound;  poultry  and  game  birds,  dead,  five  cents  per 
pound. 

If  this  amendment  be  adopted,  paragraph  510  of  the  free  list  should 
be  amended  to  read: 

Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls  alive  for  exhibition  or  propagation. 

The  present  provision  which  imposes  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on 

?)ultrv  and  aUows  game  birds  to  be  imported  free  is  class  legislation, 
ou  charge  the  poor  man  who  eats  chicken  on  Sunday,  or  when  the 
preacher  comes,  5  cents  a  pound,  and  yet  the  rich  and  mighty,  who, 
after  the  theater,  go  into  a  caf6  and  enjoy  a  warm  bird  and  a  cold 
bottle,  do  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  of  duty  on  their  game.  They  come 
io  free  at  the  present  tune. 

Mr.  LfONGWOBTH.  He  pays  a  good  deal  on  his  cold  bottle,  though ; 
at  least,  I  have  heard  so. 
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Mr.  Pearson.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Infonnation  from  such  an 
authoritative  source. 

It  is  the  height  of  injustice  in  these  days  of  high  prices  to  require 
the  poor  man  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  his  poultry  i^hile 
the  wealthy  patron  of  the  high-class  restaurant  and  hotel  can  obtain 
his  ^ame  birds  free  of  duty.  Under  the  present  tariff  exemptions 
the  importation  of  game  oirds  from  Europe  has  increased  enor- 
mously. As  many  as  25,000  birds  are  known  to  have  been  imported 
on  a  single  vessel  at  New  York.  The  records  of  the  conservation 
commission  of  New  York  show  that  since  the  new  law  went  into 
effect  in  1911  prohibiting  the  sale  of  native  game  and  requiring 
foreign  game  to  oe  tagged,  game  birds  to  the  number  of  492,400  have 
been  tagged.  Most  of  these  birds  are  pheasants,  grouse,  and  ptarmi- 
gan, weighing  from  a  pound  to  a  potmd  and  a  hfdf  or  2  pounds. 
If  the  average  is  taken  at  a  pound  and  a  half  the  importations  of  New 
York  alone  would  net  about  $37,000.  As  these  figures  represent  the 
importations  at  New  York  alone  for  a  period  of  two  years,  it  would 
be  safe  to  sav  that  the  importations  for  all  ports  in  the  United  States 
may  be  safely  placed  at  not  less  than  $50,000. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  If  we  put  this  tariff  on  these  game  birds,  would  that 
conserve  our  own  game  at  home,  or  would  it  not  act  as  a  greater 
inducement  and  incentive  to  kill  our  own  birds  ? 

Mr.  Feabson.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  work  out 
disadvantageously  at  the  present  time,  because  there  has  been 
great  advancement  made  in  State  legislation.  For  instance, 
around  the  great  centers  of  population  such  as  Boston  and 
New  York  City  is  where  the  great  market  for  these  thinfips  exist. 
The  sale  of  native  killed  game  has  been  made  illegal  and  me  game 
commissions  of  those  States  have  enforced  those  laws. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Is  it  illegal  in  any  of  the  Southern  States  now  to 
have  aigrette  feathers  ? 

Mr.  Feasson.  It  is  absolutely  illegal  to  kill  them  in  any  Southern 
State. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  illegal  only  to  kill  them  or  to  have  them  in 
your  possession  or  sell  these  feathers  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  illegal  to  kill  them  or  to  sell  their  feathers  in 
virtually  all  the  States;  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  us  to  show  that 
these  birds  were  killed  in  the  State.  Under  the  new  plumage  law 
recently  adopted  in  a  number  of  States  it  is  made  illegal  to  sell  the 
feathers  regardless  of  where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  society  has  a  guard  over  each  of  these  nest- 
in£[  colonies  of  egrets  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  guarded  15  colonies  last  year;  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  the  effect  of  the  prombition  of  importations 
of  aigrettes  be  to  prevent  the  illegal  killing  of  egrets  in  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  1  heard  a  man  testify  yesterday  who  is  en^ag^ed  in 
the  feather  business,  and  he  said  that  the  stopping  of  the  bringing 
in  of  feathers  from  abroad  would  virtually  kill  the  aigrette  trade  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Under  this  theory  of  the  law  in  the  different  States 
that  prohibits  the  selliog  of  these  American  birds  and  if  they  are 
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permitted  to  be  imported;  if  a  man  should  have  them  in  his  pos- 
session and  sajy  ''I  imported  these  and  did  not  buy  them  here/'  when 
he  did  buy  them  here,  now  are  you  goin^  to  take  care  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes;  at  the  present  tune,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  us. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  grasp  very  fully  the  suggestion  made 
with  reference  to  the  changing  of  the  law.  Does  that  cover  ostrich 
plumes? 

Mr.  PiSABSON.  No;  not  at  all — to  make  it  illegal  to  import  Amer- 
ican birds.  A  great  many  of  our  birds  come  from  Central  America 
and  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  recognize  that  ostriches  are  raised 
in  this  country  now. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes;  thoroughly.  We  had  a  bulletin  issued  advis- 
ingpeople  to  wear  ostrich  feathers. 

Tne  Chaibman.  You  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Peabson.  Not  the  slightest,  because  ostriches  are 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  adopt  your  suggestion,  would  that 
cover  ostrich  plumes  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Will  you  read  that  again,  please  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  "Provided  that  the  importation  of  plumage  of 
American  birds" 

Mr.  Palheb.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''American  birds"  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Birds  that  are  found  in  a  native  state  natural  in 
America. 

Mr.  'Palmer.  Do  you  mean  North  and  South  and  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  had  special  reference  to  North  America.  I  would 
be  willing  to  change  that  to  read  ''The  United  States." 

The  Chaibman.  Read  it  to  us  again. 

Mr.  Peabson.  "Provided,  that  the  importation  of  plumage  of 
American  birds  or  of  plumage  indistinguishable  from  that  of  American 
birds,  including  aigrettes,  crude  or  manufactured,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited except  for  scientific  purposes." 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  doubt,  considering  the  fact  that  we  have 
ostrich  farms  in  this  ciountry,  as  to  whether  the  language  there  used 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  ostrich  feathers. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  guard  against  that.  We 
know  of  the  ostrich  farms  in  Arizona,  in  CfiJifomia,  and  at  Jackson- 
"rille,  and  there  is  nothing  cruel  about  the  business.  The  birds  are 
well  cared  for,  and  the  plumes  are  simply  cUpped  oflF  with  shears. 

,Mr.  Palmeb.  That  language  woula  not  keep  out  these  beautiful 
birds  which  the  previous  witness  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  Some  of  them  it  would  not  keep  out.  I  am  asking 
for  half  a  loaf,  and  he  is  asking  for  the  loaf.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
loaf. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  would  like  to  prohibit  all  these  birds,  no  matter 
where  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrroBiN.  Is  your  language  broad  enough  to  cover  the  plumage 
oil  hats  abeady  made  ? 

Mr.  Peabson.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  under  what  con- 
dition they  came  in.    In  fact,  I  understand  there  is  comparatively 
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little  material  comes  in  that  way.  They  prefer  to  get  it  in  the  crude 
state,  because  there  is  a  difference  between  20  per  cent  and  60  per  cent 
in  the  tariff.    I  think  very  Uttle  comes  in  in  that  wav. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Pearson.    Thank  you  yery  much. 

TESTIMGITT  OF  JACOB    DE   JOVQ,  SEFBESElirTnrQ  THE  VEW 

TOEK  FLOWEE  A  FEATHEE  CO. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
part  of  Schedule  N  which  I  desire  to  speak  to  you  about  is  section  434, 
pertaining  to  artificial  flowers  and  feathers. 

Under  the  present  act  crude  feathers  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent, 
and  the  feathers  and  flowers  manufactured  are  dutiable  at  60  per 
cent. 

Under  the  previous  act,  which  was  changed  by  the  Payne  bill  of 
1909,  crude  feathers  were  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  and  the  manufac- 
tured article  at  50  per  cent. 

At  that  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  Wa3rs  and 
Means  Committee  and  advocating  in  the  name  of  the  Association  of 
Flower  and  Fancy  Feather  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  I 
being  chosen  as  their  representative  to  take  charge  of  their  tariff 
committee,  and  being  their  president,  to  advocate  to  that  committee 
a  change  in  the  tariff  and  to  give  our  reasons  why  the  advance  in 
duty  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  and  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article  would  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  without  decreasing  the  importations 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  give  encouragement  to 
the  domestic  manufacturers. 

I  was  very  candid  and  frank  with  the  committee  at  that  time  in 
explaining  to  them  the  actual  conditions  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  peculiar 
line.  It  is  a  line  that  is  sub j  ect  to  various  disturbances  and  rules  which 
other  lines  are  not  disturbed  by.  I  am  free  to  state  that  the  amount 
of  tariff  does  not  regulate  the  amount  of  importations  of  either  the 
crude  or  the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  paragraph  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Paragraph  438  of  Scheduler  N,  pertaining  to  flowers 
and  feathers. 

I  made  the  statement  then  tiiat  I  made  just  now,  that  the  amount 
of  duty  does  not  regulate  the  importations  of  these  classes  of  goods, 
whether  in  the  raw  or  in  the  manufactured  article. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  impression  in  assuming  that  the  present  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  party  in  power  are  serious  and  earnest 
in  their  intention  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  conmaodities  and  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused 
by  such  a  reduction  to  endeavor  to  make  up  such  delinquency  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  articles  of  luxury,  provided  such  an  increase 
of  duty  will  not  diminish  importations — ^if  the  increased  duty  on 
articles  of  this  character  will  not  decrease  the  importations  by  reason 
of  the  advance  of  the  tariff,  is  it  not  natural  and  apparent  that  this, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  articles  in  the  entire  tariff  is  one  that  would  be  more 
subject  to  produce  revenue  in  spite  of  the  tariff  that  is  placed  on  it? 

I  believe  I  am  light  to  assume  that  this  committee,  representing 
the  party  which  is  to  go  in  power^  in  fixing  a  tariff  which  1  have  just 
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mentioned^  by  placing  a  higher  duty  upon  the  manufactured  article 
without  decreasing  the  importations  of  it,  and  thus  increasing  the 
revenue^  will  not,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  will  incidentally 
benefit  the  domestic  industry,  fail  to  do  so. 

Mr.  R AiNEY.  What  good  will  that  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Db  Jono.  It  win  do  us  this  much  good,  that  it  increases  the 
demand  for  the  articles  of  the  moment,  llie  demand  will  grow 
stronger  on  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Would  that  increase  the  demand  to  make  the  im- 
portations cost  the  consumers  more  t 

Mr.  De  Jono.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  natural  increased  demand  for 
articles  of  luxuiy. 

Mr.  Rainet.  They  would  come  in  here  whether  we  increased  it  or 
not. 

Mr.  De  Jono.  That  demand  will  increase  anyway,  whether  you 
reduce  the  duty  or  not. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Well,  where  do  you  come  int 

Mr.  De  Jono.  In  the  first  place,  in  answering  that  question,  we  do 
not,  and  I,  as  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  do  not 
come  before  you  as  a  committee  asking  you,  in  administering  the  laws 
of  this  land,  to  pass  any  measure  or  any  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  boost- 
ing our  industry. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  do  you  want  it  done  fori 

Mr.  De  Jono.  What  we  desire  is  that  you  shall  fix  this  tariff  so 
that  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  meet  the  imported  article  on  an 
equal  and  fair  competitiye  basis. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  just  want  to  charge  more;  that  is  all? 

Mr.  De  Jono.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  care  how  high  you  make  the  duty 
on  the  imported  article,  it  will  be  imported  nevertheless.  I  do  not 
care  how  nigh  you  make  the  duty  on  the  imported  article,  the  do- 
mestic product  will  be  sold  without  any  increase  of  price. 

I  have  explained  to  you  that  this  particular  line  labors  imder  most 
peculiar  conditions.  The  domestic  manufacturers,  of  which  there 
are  about  150  or  200  in  the  United  States,  have  struggled  against  the 
foreign  competition  for  years.  They  have  not  been  able  to  reduce 
the  importations  of  the  foreign  article.  Flowers  and  feathers  are 
mainly  exported  from  Saxony,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  Saxony  the 
manufacturer  of  flowers  13  practicallv  dominated  bv  outside  laborers — 
that  is,  home  workers;  the  principal  part  is  done  by  home  workers. 

I  will  illustrate  to  you.  This  is  an  article  manufactured  in  Saxony 
[exiiibiting  article].  The  petals  themselves  are  cut  out  and  colored 
b  the  factory,  and  then  the  work  is  done  by  children  and  other  home 
workers  among  the  Saxony  peasantry  and  small  tradesmen,  who  work 
at  it  at  night  or  during  spare  time.  This  particular  article  that  I 
have  in  my  hand  is  sold  in  Saxony  for  four  marks  to  the  American 
importer. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Apiece  ? 

Mr.  De  Jono.  A  dozen.  Four  marks  in  American  money  is  less 
than  a  dollar.  It  is  sold  subject  to  a  discount  16  and  2  and  2  per  cent, 
making  the  actual  cost  for  this  article  in  Saxony,  invoiced  to  the 
customhouse  there,  less  than  80  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Pauieb.  What  is  that  used  for  I 
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Mr.  De  Jonq.  It  is  used  for  the  decoration  of  ladies'  hats. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Worth  about  7  or  8  cents  apiece  ?  Do  you  intend  to 
call  that  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life  1 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  exactly  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  decoration  for 
a  hat. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  These  artificial  flowers  that  come  in  and  are  used  on 
ladies'  hats  are  not  considered  luxuries,  are  they? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  The  cheaper  class  may  not  be,  "out  the  average  are. 
You  take  this  silk  velvet  article  [exhibiting  article]  and  it  would 
certainly  be  considered  a  luxury.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  articles 
imported  in  this  line  are  strict  luxuries.  While  there  are  considerable 
of  the  cheaper  goods  iomorted,  the  most  of  the  importations  are 
in  tJ^e  luxurious  goods.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  that  the  cost  of 
this  article  laid  down  here,  witn  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  and  the  cost  of 
transportation,  together  with  all  other  expenses,  is  less  than  this 
article  can  be  made  for  in  the  United  States,  for  labor  alone. 

Mr.  Habrison.  At  what  price  is  that  sola  to  the  retailer) 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  article  would  be  sold  to  l^e  retailer  for  about 
30  cents  a  bunch;  25  or  30  cents. 

Mr.  Habrison.  How  man^  go  in  a  bunchf 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  [exhibitmg  article]  is  one  bunch. 

Mr.  Harrison.  About  7  or  8  cents  at  the  custom  house,  and  you 
sell  it  for  30  cents.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  It  costs  about  80  cents.  There  is  a  duty  which 
makes  it  cost  about  $1.50.  according  to  how  it  is  packed.  The  im- 
porter wQl  sell  it  to  the  joboer,  I  suppose,  with  a  profit,  and  the  jobber 
will  sell  it  again  to  the  retailer,  ana  the  ultimate  consumer  will  pay 
perhaps  30  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  this 
business.  You  are  taxed  20  per  cent  upon  the  crude,  uncolored,  and 
immanuf actured  materials  for  feathers  and  flowers,  are  you  not  f 

Mr.  De  Jong.  The  materials  that  the  domestic  maniiiacturerB  use 
pav  an  average  dutv  6t  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  customs  tariff  upon  feathers,  unmanufactured 
and  crude,  is  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  The  customs  tariff  on  feathers  is  20  per  cent.'  Ostrich 
feathers,  birds  of  paradise,  and  aigrettes 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  And  upon  the  finished  product  you 
have  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  coming  in  are  finished 
products,  are  they  not  ?  There  is  a  comparatively  small  importation 
of  raw  materials,  so  to  speak,  except  of  ostrich  feathers  t 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Outside  of  ostrich  feathers  the  bulk  is  manufactured 
articles. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  bulk  is  manufactured  articles,  producing  a  good 
deal  of  revenue.     They  are  quite  a  good  revenue  producer. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  It  does  produce  a  good  deal  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  what  countries  do  the  fine  feathers  come  that 
you  iinport,  outside  of  ostrich  feathers  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Manufactured  feathers  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  the  feathers  that  are  unmanufactured  or  crude. 
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Mr.  De  Jong.  Outside  of  ostrich  feathers,  the  raw  feathers,  exclud- 
ing birds  of  paradise  and  aigrettes,  are  mostly  from  peacocks,  barn- 
yard fowls,  and  other  bh-ds,  marabou  from  turkeys,  and  swansdown, 
and  dilTerent  materials  of  that  kind,  which  are  the  raw  materials  that 
the  domestic  manufacturer  uses. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Where  do  you  get  your  paradise  feathers  and  your 
aigrette  feathers  from  ? 

Air.  De  Jong.  Paradise  birds  are  sold  at  auction  in  London  at 
certain  periods.  They  are  imported  into  London  from  the  various 
oriental  countries,  from  Africa,  Asia,  the  Indies,  and  other  sections. 
They  are  hunted  there  by  tribes;  they  are  mounted,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared and  sent  over  in  this  condition  [indicating  bird  of  paradise]  and 
then  sold  at  the  London  sales  at  auction. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Is  that  an  entire  bird  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  [exhibiting  article]  is  an  entire  bird;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  ydu  get  the  aigrette  feathers  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  The  aigrette  feathers  come  mostly  from  South 
America.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  sample  here.  The  aigrette  feather 
is  a  very  fine  hairy  feather. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  aigrette  feather  is  also  found  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  There  are  some  aigrette  feathers  found  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  America. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  of  those  States^  aigrette 
feathers  are  now  contraband  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  They  are  contraband  in  most  States. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  there  any  States  in  oxir  country  from  which 
aiCTette  feathers  may  be  obtained  in  accordance  with  tne  law  f 

Mr.  De  Jong.  There  are. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  is  that  f 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Pennsylvania  is  the  principal  State. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  a  State  in  which  they  may  be  sold,  but  they 
are  not  produced  there,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  They  are  not  produced  there.  They  may  be  sold 
there.     They  can  not  be  sold  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  Pennsylvania  the  only  State  which  you  can 
think  of  in  which  they  can  oe  sold  t 

Mr.  De  Jong.  There  are  other  States.  I  think  they  are  permitted 
to  be  sold  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  In  Indiana  they  are 
allowed  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  in  Arkansas  they  are  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Most  of  those  States  are  acting  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  a  representative  of  the  Audubon  Society  is  to  appear  before 
you  some  time. 

liir.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  which  ones  of  the  Southern  States 
have  not  pass^  laws  forbidding  the  takiQg  of  aigrette  feathers  ?  The 
source  of  supply  in  our  country  is  entirely  from  the  Southern  States, 
of  course.  Is  tnere  any  State  in  which  aigrette  feathers  may  be  law- 
fully obtained  now  f 

Mr.  De  Jong.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  States  in  this  country 
where  aigrettes  may  be  lawfully  obtained  and  hunted.  It  is  done 
clandestinely  and  beyond  the  law. 
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Mr.  Hasrison.  So  that  any  aigrette  feathers  in  the  market  in  any 
States  in  our  country  which  now  permits  them  to  be  sold  are,  if  they 
are  not  unlawfully  ootained,  imported  from  abroad  1 

Mr.  De  Jong.  They  are. 

Mr.  Harbison.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  sufficiently  high  to  exclude  all  importations  of  aigrette  feathers! 
Would  that  entirely  eliminate  them  from  our  markets  i 

Mr.  De  Jong.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Why  not  ?  That  is,  of  course,  the  crux  of  my  series 
of  questions. 

Mr.  Pe  Jong.  I  understand,  and  I  wish  to  explain  it  fully  and 
seriously  according  to  the  facts  and  not  according  to  my  wishes  or 
desires.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  ver^  fact  of  the  amount  of  duty 
on  tJiis  class  of  articles  does  not  prohibit  the  importation.  In  fact, 
you  may  fairly  assume  that  every  attempt  to  increase  the  duty  on 
them  creates  a  demand.  That  is  ther  peculiarity  of  it.  You  can  not 
go  to  any  Fifth  Avenue  store  or  to  any  importer  in  New  York  who 
handles  hi^h-class  goods  who  is  not  subject  to  that  peculiarity — to 
that  peculiar  idea  prevailing  among  the  ultraf ashionable  women  of 
New  York  and  other  States. 

They  demand  an  article  of  fashion  and  they  demand  an  article  that 
is  imported,  no  matter  what  its  price  may  be  and  regardless  of  its 
beauty.  As  long  as  it  is  knportea  and  is  stylish,  that  is  all  they  care 
about. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  the  more  it  costs  the  more  they  want  it. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Yes;  sometimes  the  more  it  costs  the  stronger  the 
demand  is. 

Ten  years  ago  this  bird  [exhibiting  article]  at  the  London  sale  sold 
for  50  per  cent  less  than  it  does  to-dav.  It  sold  about  10  years  ago 
for  about  $12  to  $14  a  bird.  To-day  this  bird  sells  in  the  London  sde 
from  a  minimum  of  $35  up  to  $50  to  $75  a  bird. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Apiece? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Apiece.  That  is  simply  because  fashion  demands 
it  and  style  wants  it.  You  put  a  duty  on  this  bird  at  50  per  cent  and 
the  $2,000,000  worth  that  are  imported  will  come  in  just  the  same. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  does  it  sell  for  after  it  gets  here,  with  the 
duty  paid? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  bird  brings  according  to  the  way  it  is  put  up; 
according  to  how  much  is  put  on  a  hat.  The  style  at  the  present 
time  is  to  wear  two  or  three,  or  a  small  amount  on  a  hat 

Mr.  KiTCHiN  (interposing).  What  is  a  bird? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  [exhibiting  article]  is  a  bird. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  is  that  bu^d  worti  here? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  This  bird  here  is  not  sold  in  the  exact  condition  in 
which  I  have  it  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  They  import  it  in  that  condition,  don't  theyt 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  After  you  have  paid  the  duty,  what  did  it  cost  you  I 

Mr.  De  Jong.  After  the  20  per  cent  duty  is  paid  it  is  m^e  up  in 
different  ways.     Do  you  mean  the  whole  bird  ? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes,  the  whole  bird.  Where  did  you  get  that  bird 
from? 
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Mr.  De  Jong.  This  bird  comes  from  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  did  he  pay  for  that  bird  when  he  imported  it, 
just  like  it  isl 

Mr.  De  Jong.  $35. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  How  much  f 

Mr.  Db  Jong.  $35.    This  is  a  raw  bird. 

The  Chaibman.  With  the  duty  or  without  the  duty? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Without  the  duty,  I  believe  it  is  20  per  cent  more. 
The  bird  is  taken  apart.  The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  make  this 
bird  suitable  for  millinery  trimming  would  constitute  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Suppose  Congress  were  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  any  aigrettes  into  the  United  States.  Suppose  we  would  not 
merely  raise  the  duty,  but  forbid  the  importation  of  aigrettes  into  the 
United  States.    Would  that  protect  the  native  aigrettes  ? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  It  would. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  think  that  hunters  would  be  stimulated  to 
kill  aigrettes  by  the  increased  value  of  aigrettes  in  the  United  States 
in  spite  of  the  game  laws  of  the  Southern  States  t 

ifr.  De  Jong.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  Confess  prohibited  the 
importation  of  aigrettes  that  would  do  away  with  aigrettes  in  this 
country,'  absolute^. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  De  Jong,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Will  you  allow  me  to  conclude  alter  recess  t 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  desire? 

Mr.  De  Jong.  I  would  like  to  have  15  minutes  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  time  now. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  Can  I  have  10  minutes  after  supper? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  20  minutes  now,  and  that  is  10 
minutes  over  your  time. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  I  was  answering  Questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  but  there  are  so 
many  witnesses  and  we  have  made  so  Uttle  progress  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  the  other  witnesses.  I  mysell  wul  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you. 

Mr.  De  Jong.  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  duty  has  been  raised,  since  tlie  last  act  went  into  eflFect,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  importations. 

The  duty  was  raised  on  raw  feathers  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 
The  importations  under  the  15  per  cent  duty  were  not  more  than 
12,000,000,  while  the  importations  under  the  20  per  cent  duty  have 
risen  to  over  $7,000,000;  and  the  same  with  the  manufactured  goods. 
The  fact  that  you  have  increased  the  duty  has  not  diminished  the 
importation. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  desire  to  cut  the  rate  because  articles 
are  luxuries  or  semiluxuries,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  impor- 
tation coming  in.  However,  we  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  Db  Jong.  No  matter  what  the  tariff  is,  these  articles  will  be 
imported. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Mr.  De  Jong,  do  you  want  to  file  that  bird  with  the 
committee  ?    [Laughter.] 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOlf  OF  BTEW  TOBK  (N.  T.),  IMPORT- 
ERS AND  MAJfUFACTXTRERS  OF  MILLIBTERT  GOODS. 

Nbw  York,  January  — ,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chaxrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiUeet  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  for  the  adoption  on  paragraph  438,  Schedule  N,  sundries,  to 
read  as  follows: 

*'  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins  or  parts  thereof  with  the  feath- 
ers on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any 
manner,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or 
manufactured  in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manxifactures  of 
down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished  biros  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  arti- 
ficial or  omamentQ.1  feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  boas,  boutonnieres, 
wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  other  materials  or  articles 
herein  mentioned,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

Very  truly,  yours,  Sidney  B.  Seit, 

Secretary. 

[Brief  <m  flower  schedule  pat.  438.] 

An  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  only  jx)S8ible  way  of  levying  on  the  goods  enumerated  in 
this  paragraph.  Any  attemj)t  to  install  a  specific  duty  would  entail  endless  confusion 
and  disaster  to  th€  business,  inasmuch  as  it  would  cut  off  emtirely  importation  and  be 
a  total  loss  to  the  revenue  of  tiie  Treasurv,  whereas  on  the  other  nand^  where  the 
domestic  manufacturers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  merchandise  that  haa 
been  imported  they  will  have  absolutely  no  ideas  nor  novelties  to  follow  up.  As  an 
illustration,  we  recently  weighed  1  dozen  roses,  the  cost  of  which  in  American  money 
is  $2,50,  and  at  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  the  tariff  on  these  goods  would  be  $1.50. 
They  weigh  5  ounces.  If  we  take  a  specific  duty  of  $4.80  per  pound,  or  30  cents  an 
ounce,  these  goods  would  still  pay  this  same  amount  of  duty,  viz,  $1.50.  Unfortu- 
nately, almost  every  flower  has  a  different  weight,  and  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
in  tiie  range  of  prices.  For  instance,  we  then  weighed  1  dozen  foiget-me-nots  and 
found  the  weight  to  be  4^  ounces,  and  the  cost  $1,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  60  per 
cent  the  duty  would  be  60  cents,  but  if  assessed  at  a  specific  rate  of  $4.80  per  pound, 
the  duty  would  be  $1 .27}  or  127)  per  cent  on  the  value.  This  would  put  an  adoitional 
burden  on  the  popular-priced  goods  that  reach  the  masses,  and  any  attempt  to  grade 
these  specific  duties  would  involve  so  much  detail  that  importation  would  absolutely 
cease. 

[Brief  on  all  mJUinery  articles  in  Sohedules  B,  C,  J,  N,  admlnlitratiTe  act] 

Millinery  comprises  all  articles  essential  for  making  and  trimming  ladies'  and 
misses'  hats,  and  is  a  necessity  of  life  in  tiie  sense  that  a  woman  can  not  go  bareheaded 
into  the  street  in  wintry  and  damp  weaUier,  nor  under  the  boiling  sun  of  summer 
day  any  more  than  a  man  can.  We  recognize  milUnery  as  a  luxury  only  when  hats 
and  trimmings  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  purchaser. 

Luxury  is  a  relative  term,  as  the  luxuries  of  our  age  are  the  necessities  of  the  next 
As  the  country  grew  in  wc&lth,  what  was  a  luxury  a  generation  ago  is  a  necessity 
to-day.  You  can  not  stop  the  growing  power  of  money,  not  the  commensurate  wants 
of  people,  and  fashion,  which  regulates  the  use  of  millinery,  is  a  potential  &kctor  in 
the  changes  of  styles.  These  chsm^  of  &shion  and  the  talx  about  them  spreads  the 
tsAae  impression  that  all  millinery  is  a  luxury,  but  it  can  not  be  said  and  proven  that 
cheap  millinery  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  in  feishion  articles,  of  which  millinery  eoods  or  the 
enumerated  articles  schedules  B,  C,  J,  L,  and  N,  which  we  have  scheauled,  are  a 
large  part,  have  been  suffering  and  not  proflressing  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
causes  are  traced  to  the  prohibitive  tariff.  The  domestic  trade  has  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  reduced  importations  or  lack  of  stimulus.  It  does  not  follow,  in  milUnery 
as  m  staple  products,  that  less  imports  imply  more  home  production;  on  the  contnury, 
the  past  has  shown,  more  imports,  more  action  in  the  nome  production,  and  both 
importers  and  home  manufacturers  flourished.  Nor  is  it  an  economic  question  of 
cost  that  regulates  the  manufacture  of  millinery  goods  in  this  coimtry.  Everythinff 
that  can  be  made  here  is  manufactured  and  sold  cheaper  than  imported  goods,  ana 
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ffoods  can  be  made  quicker  and  delivered  much  more  rapidl^r  bv  the  manufacturer 
tor  the  needs  of  the  market  than  they  can  be  imported.  This  is  we  most  vital  factor 
of  protection  to  the  domestic  maniuacturer.  The  fact  that  we  can  give  the  home 
manufacturer  an  order  for  merchandise  to  be  delivered  in  a  week  or  10  days,  whereas 
the  same  goods  would  not  arrive  from  abroad  in  four  weeks.  Even  if  the  home  manu- 
facturer is  dearer,  but  which  is  never  the  case,  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  the 
order,  as  the  waiting  of  four  weeks  is  a  risk,  because  fashion  may  chsjige  and  make 
the  imporjted  article  on  arrival  unsaleable.  In  fashion  articles  time  is  a  sieator  pro- 
tection to  the  home  industries  than  tariff  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  encourage  importations  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  it  must  aid  the 
importer  with  a  moderate  tariff  to  lessen  the  risk  which  is  manifold  and  onerous  in 
lasnion  articles,  and  not  ehut  off  importations  by  prohibitive  rates  which  increase  the 
liska. 

[Brief  on  Bchedoto  N  (sondiieB).] 

"Beads  and  spangles  of  all  descriptions,  strung  or  unstrung,  15  per  cent." 

We  ask  for  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods  which  serve  only  as  material  for  manufac- 
turing pur{>08es,  and  would  be  imported  in  heavier  quantities  and  stimulate  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  this  country. 

"Buddtos,  pins,  brooches,  cabochons,  and  other  shapes  made  of  cotton,  silk,  tinsel, 
artifidal  sili,  beads,  spangles,  wool,  straw,  fibers,  ana  other  materials,  35  per  cent." 

In  placing  the  same  rate  on  all  the  above  articles  irrespective  of  their  composition 
and  because  they  also  appear  in  other  schedules  at  the  same  rate,  we  endeavor  to 
establish  a  flat  or  uniform  rate.  You  will  observe  that  in  applying  the  same  rate  on  the 
aame  articles,  but  of  different  materials,  the  identity  of  the  artidfes  remains  the  same. 
This  will  cause  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  enormous  economy  of  time  is  gained  by  the  appraisers  in  the  valuation  and  passing 
of  the  merchandise.  There  are  manv  reasons  for  establishing  a  flat  or  uniform  rate 
on  the  above  articles,  no  matter  of  what  material  or  materials  they  are  made. 

Under  the  present  prohibitive  tariff,  which  prescribes  the  rate  according  to  the  value 
of  the  chief  component  part,  the  question  always  arises  and  often  is  not  iMJusted  until 
settled  by  the  courts  (frequently  a  fewyears  later  than  the  date  of  the  importation), 
which  is  the  chief  component  part?  This  complex  question  of  dassification  has  fre- 
quently led  to  the  assessment  of  different  rates  of  the  duties  on  the  same  class  of  mer- 
chimdise  at  different  ports  of  entr]^.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  examiner  in  a  small 
port  of  entry  can  not  have  the  varied  experience  and  expert  knowledge  as  an  examiner 
in  a  laiige  port  of  entrv  like  New  York. 

If  you  would  favorably  consider  a  uniform  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  as  proposed,  you 
would  entirely  dispense  with  the  troublesome  question  of  classincation  and  costly 
legal  contests. 

^'Paragraph  422.  Braids,  plaits,  plateaux,  laces,  brims,  cords,  gimps,  gaUoons,  fab- 
rics, nets  ^d  nettings,  composed  of  wholly  or  in  part  straw,  chip,  grass,  real  horsehair, 
ramie,  artificial  silk,  silk  straw,  hemp,  Cuba  bark,  palm  leal  willow  osier,  rattan,  for 
^TialriTig  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  unbleached,  15  per  cent;  bleached, 
20  per  cent. 

"Hats,  bonnets,  hoods,  untrimmed,  35  per  cent." 

We  are  reputing  the  para^ph  422  as  it  stands  in  the  present  tariff  with  slight  mod- 
ifications. We  ask  that  lamie,  artificial  silk,  and  silk  straw  be  added  in  this  paragraph 
in  order  to  create  a  uniform  rate  for  these  three  materials  that  aie  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, viz,  the  manufacture  of  hats,  as  the  other  enumerated  materials.  It  is  to  be 
marked  that  faahion  often  follows  the  tariff.  To  dte  an  important  instance,  prior  to 
the  present  tariff,  whidi  reduced  hemp  braids  from  60  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  no  hemp 
braids  were  imported  and  none  were  made  here;  since  the  rate  was  established  at  15 
per  cent,  hempbraids  were  largely  imported  and  the  manufacture  of  same  began  in 
this  country.  With  15  per  cent  duty  the  home  manufacturer  can  easUv  compete  with 
imported  goods,  whidb  stimulates  the  demand  for  this  article  and  both  the  importers 
ana  domestic  manufacturers  are  benefiting  from  this  reduction.  On  the  other  hand, 
real  horsehair  set  in  vogue  by  Paris  were  imported  under  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  as  real 
horsehair  hats.  The  (£>vemment  raised  the  appraisal  to  60  per  cent  and  45  cents  per 
pound,  because  parafinraph  422  mentions  real  horsehair  braids  at  15  per  cent  but  omits 
the  mention  of  hats  (Case  T.  D.  72357). 

Beeult:  All  orders  abroad  were  canceled,  the  United  States  Treasury  is  the  loser  in 
revenue,  and  the  article  is  prohibitive,  the  home  manufacturers  losing  their  trade 
in  consequence,  as  the  article  was  dropped  by  the  trade. 
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BBIEF  TBAVSMITTED  BT  JACOB  HElfLT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Artifioial  Flowebs  and  Fancy  Feathers. 

David  Henly'b  Sons, 
PMladelplda,  Pa,,  January  27,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Associated  Flower  &  Feather  Manufacturers  of  Phil- 
adelphia, I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  brief  explaining  our  position  in  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  artificial  flowers  and  feathers. 
Trusting  the  same  will  receive  your  kind  and  careful  consideration,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jacob  Henlt. 


Philadelphia,  January  f7, 191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  Associated  Flower  &  Feather  Manufacturers  of  Philadel- 
phia, ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  (namely,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  for  many  reasons: 

I.  This  is  an  industry  particularly  suitable  for  revenue  purposes. 

A.  Flowero  and  feafiiers  are  particularly  articles  of  luxury,  and  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  produce  revenue,  without  in  any  great  measure  adding  to  the  burden  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  Any  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  simply  lessen 
the  revenue  to  the  Government  without  any  material  benefit  to  anyone  but  the 
European  manufacturer. 

B.  Under  normal  business  conditions  the  imports  would  not  have  decreased  mate- 
rially because  of  any  raise  in  dutjr.  The  decrease  shown  in  the  last  year  or  two  is  due 
to  a  radical  change  in  style.  With  the  return  of  such  styles  as  are  favorable  to  the 
use  of  flowers  and  feathers  imports  will  again  increase  and  will  show  a  larger  revenue 
for  the  Government. 

C.  The  lowest-priced  goods,  which  are  made  in  Germany  and  Austria,  are  so  cheap  that 
the  duty  adds  little  to  the  cost.  The  medium-priced  goods,  which  are  produced  in 
America,  are  in  competition  with  France  (France  herself  has  laid  a  heavy  duty  on  Ger- 
man goods,  in  some  cases  50  per  cent  or  more),  while  the  highest  class  goods,  which  are 
produced  in  France,  are  certainly  an  article  nt  for  revenue  purposes. 

II.  The  European  manufactiu-ers  can  at  the  present  time  operate  more  cheaply 
than  the  American  manufacturers. 

A.  Because: 

(a)  The  foreign  manufacturer  can  specfalize.  He  makes  either  feathers  or  flowers, 
not  both.  He  gets  his  orders  far  in  advance  of  the  American  maker,  and  fills  in  his 
dull  season  with  orders  for  the  United  States.  This  enables  him  to  operate  his  plant 
the  whole  year  to  full  capacity,  giving  permanent  employment. 

(6)  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  means  of  Keeping  his  organization  together,  the  American 
manufacturer  has  been  forced  to  produce  both  articles,  flowers  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  fancy  feathers  in  the  fall  and  winter.  He  is,  therefore,  in  competition  with 
two  distinct  highly  organized  industries  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

B.  Because  the  scale  of  wages  and  overhead  expenses  is  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe. 


(a)  Wages  are  in  proportion  of  dollars  to  marks. 


^  ,  The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years  has  increased  steadily,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  10  per  cent  advance  provided  by  the  last  tariff  bill. 

(c)  The  country  looks  for  still  greater  activity.  With  it  will  come  a  still  greater 
scarcity  of  labor  and  a  further  increase  in  wage  scales. 

(d)  A  comparison  of  overhead  expenses,  rent,  light,  are  in  favor  of  the  European 
manufacturers  (peculiarly  Austria  and  Germany  manufacturers  in  the  country,  while 
we  are  forced  to  stay  in  the  large  city). 

(e)  The  expense  of  selling  is  much  greater  in  this  country.  We  go  to  see  our  cus- 
tomers. The  European  manufacturer  stays  at  home  and  receives  his.  American 
buyers  at  their  own  expense,  and  after  a  trip  of  4,000  miles. 

C.  The  price  and  the  demand  for  the  domestic  article  is  governed  by  the  stock  of 
imported  goods  on  the  market  (bought  long  before  the  domestic  maker  gets  his  orden). 
fiven  with  the  present  rate,  we  are  undersold  in  many  instances. 
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D.  AH  raw  materials  used  in  our  industry  pay  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  duty  than 
the  finished  goods. 
III.  Present  condition  of  the  American  market. 

A.  While  the  industry  has  made  progress  in  the  last  four  years,  there  are  a  great 
many  articles  made  in  l^urope  whicn  can  not  as  yet  be  produced  profitably  in  this 
country.  With  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  there  would  be  many  more  items.  With  the 
continuance  of  the  present  tariff  we  look  for  still  greater  progress. 

B.  Given  a  fair  market,  we  produce  goods  sightly  and  artistic  and  the  competition 
between  ^e  many  domestic  manufacturers  with  not  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
any  combination  prevents  any  exorbitant  or  even  large  profit,  and  keeps  me  price 
of  goods  &ir  to  the  consumer. 

O.  Owin^  to  the  peculiar  change  in  style,  coupled  with  the  poor  business  conditions 
in  general,  it  has  been  a  struggle  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  hold  his  own,  and 
at  that  many  houses  have  been  driven  from  the  business.  However  the  iadustry  is 
on  a  fair  way  to  recoverv  under  a  gradual  return  to  more  favorable  styles.  If  the  duty 
is  again  lowered  you  will  cripple  an  industry  which  bids  fair  to  grow  much  larger  witn 
a  proper  consideration  for  its  needs. 

1>.  It  Ib  an  industry  which  should  be  encouraged.  It  opens  a  future  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  limited  means.  It  does  not  require  a  laise  capital,  and  gives  the  ordinary 
operator  a  chance  to  strike  out  for  himself.  Indeed,  many  of  the  manufacturers  are 
graduates  of  the  workshops  of  some  former  employer. 

£.  It  IS  peculiarly  an  industry  adapted  for  women,  healthful,  fairly  well  paid,  and 
appoUing  to  their  natural  tastes  and  abilities.  The  hours  are  shorter  than  in  Europe, 
and  in  our  own  x>articular  city  as  short  as  the  beet  industries  for  women.  The  estab- 
lishments here  work  from  48  to  60  hours  per  week  with  an  arrangement  for  Saturday 
half  holiday  the  whole  year  round. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  while  this  is  a  small  industry,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  great  mechanical  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  one  which,  if  encouraged,  is 
like  unto  the  many  small  industries  which  have  eiven  France  her  strong  condition  and 
made  her  a  kmd  of  many  small  business  men  ana  women,  who  are  a  source  of  strength 
to  her  people  and  her  Government. 

For  uie  artificial  flower  and  feather  industry  of  Philadelphia: 

Jacob  Henlt. 

Thb  J.  T.  Thorn  Co., 

A.  S.  Marks,  President. 

BBIEF   OF  TEE   ASSOCIATED   FLOWEB   &  FANCY  FEATHER 

MAirXJFACTXJBEES  OF  AHEEIGA. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 

And  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  American  manufacturers  of  flowers  and  feathers  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing brief  in  regard  to  section  438  of  Schedule  N,  relating  to  flowers  and  feathers.  The 
present  duty  on  crude  feathers  is  20  per  cent,  manufactured  flowers  and  feathers  60 
per  cent.  The  duty  under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  was  15  per  cent  on  crude  feathers 
and  50  i>er  cent  on  flowers  and  feathers  manufactured.  Since  the  operation  of  the 
Payne  bill  at  an  increased  duty,  importations  are  larger  than  they  were  under  the 
lower  duty  of  any  previous  act.  The  greater  part  of  flowers  and  fearers  must  be 
considered  as  articles  of  luxury  and  are  imported  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  not 
because  the  tariff  is  high  or  low,  but  entirely  according  to  the  whims  of  fashion  and 
rtvle.  Whether  the  duty  is  10  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  does  not  materially  differ. 
Tne  flower  or  feather  that  is  in  fashion  will  be  imported  although  the  duty  is  100  per 
cent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  out  of  fashion  and  not  wanted  would  not  be  imported 
even  though  no  dut]^  whatever  need  to  be  paid. 

Should  nshion's  dictum  prescribe  fancy  feathers  they  would  be  imported  regardless 
of  what  the  tariff  is,  and  the  same  with  flowers.  Statistics  prove  this;  when  feathers 
are  extensively  used  for  trimmings  large  quantities  are  imported  and  but  few  flowers; 
if,  however,  flowers  are  the  correct  trimming  importations  show  large  increases.  For 
the  past  few  years  the  craze  for  willow  plumes  and  ostrich  feathers  has  been  the  cause 
of  an  increase  in  crude  feather  importations  from  $2,036,791  in  1905  at  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  to  a  total  of  over  $7,000,000  worth  in  1910  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  this  includes 
pandise  birds  and  aigrettes,  which  of  late  have  immensely  increased  in  importations 
owing  to  the  demands  of  fasnion.  By  reason  of  these  facts,  manufactured  flowers  and 
feathers  have  not  shown  the  increase  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  fashion  so 
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Qrdained;  nevertheless^  importations  of  foncy  feathers  classified  aa  manulactared 
feathers,  during  the  thu-d  quarter  of  1910,  totaled  $822,294,  at  a  duty  of  60  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  tlie  total  importations  of  this  class  of  goods  for  the  entire  year  1905 
of  $138,621 ,  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  demand  for  artificial 
fiowers  for  some  years  past  has  not  been  of  much  consequence,  we  find  that  during 
1911  the  imports  reached  nearly  $3,000,000  worth,  at  60  per  cent  duty,  while  under  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent  the  importations  of  fiowers  did  not  reacn  the  $2,500,000  mark  during 
1903,  1904,  or  1906. 

Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  beyond  dispute  that  the  amount  of  duty  does  not  regulate 
the  amount  of  importations.  The  importers  admitted  this  at  a  previous  hearing 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  through  their  representative,  who  stated  on 
their  oath  at  that  time  "You  can  put  10  per  cent  more  duty  on,  20  per  cent  duty,  40 
per  cent,  and  even  100  per  cent,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  prevent  the  importation 
of  a  single  fiower."  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  duly  does  not  prevent  importations 
why  not  fix  that  duty  in  the  manner  that  will  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  the  imported  article  and,  at  the  same  time,  largely  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  Government? 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  flowers  and  feathers  are  mostly  located  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Berlin,  and  Paris.    Most  all  the  forekn  goods  are  homemade,  that  is,  Uie 

§rincipal  work  is  done  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  ^mners  of  tne  mountain 
istrirts  of  Saxony  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price;  in  Paris  and  Berlin  also  most  of 
the  work  is  given  outside  and  this  labor  is  secured  very  cheaply  and  the  rental  and 
other  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  that  account,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
American  importer  places  large  orders  abroad  at  very  low  prices  at  a  time  when  the 
European  makers  have  but  little  or  nothing  to  do  and  thus  the  foreign  maker  is  able 
to  maintain  a  Large  organization  during  his  dull  season,  which  organization  is  at  bis 
command,  when  9ie  demand  of  the  Continent  and  his  home  market  begins,  on  which 
he  makes  a  good  profit.  The  flower  and  feather  workers  in  Europe  have  been  trained 
for  many  generations  and  unquestionably  possess  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  art. 

The  American  manufacturer  largely  depends  for  his  support  on  the  profit  that  he 
mi^ht  make  by  supplying  the  immediate  demands  of  certain  periods  when  certain 
articles  are  wanted,  whidi  can  not  be  imported  quickly  enough  for  the  domestic 
consumer.  The  American  manufacturer  also  has  created  a  class  of  merchandise  in 
both  flowers  and  feathers,  which  to  a  certain  extent  compete  with  imported  goods 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  most  importers,  large  retailers,  and  fashionable  shops 
have  to  cater  exclusively  to  the  ultra  fashionable,  who  will  buy  nothing  but  tne 
imported  article,  regardless  of  price  or  beauty,  simply  to  satisfy  the  silly  craze  to 
wear  only  ''The  imported,"  domestic  products  would  have  a  fairer  chance  of 
competing. 

There  are  about  175  domestic  manufacturers,  producing  about  $2,600,000  worth 
of  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  (this  is  exclusive  of  ostrich,  panuUse,  and  aigrette  manu- 
facturers). The  salaries  paid  here  are  about  four  times  as  much  as  for  the  same  class 
of  work  m  Europe.  The  hours  of  labor  much  shorter  and,  with  the  new  Laws  now 
being  passed  regulating  factories  and  prohibiting  home  work,  the  domestic  manu- 
fecturer  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  makers  on  an  equal  basis  tmder  the  present 
duty.  We  must  also  consider  that  the  raw  materials  used,  particularly  by  the  domes- 
tic flower  manufacturers,  pay  an  average  dut}r  of  50  per  cent  and  that  labor  constitutes 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production,  wnile  rents  and  other  fixed  charges 
are  much  higher  here  than  abroad. 

The  importations  of  crude  feathers  consists  mainly  of  ostrich,  paradise,  and  aigrettes. 
We  recommend  that  these  be  placed  under  a  higner  duty  so  as  to  produce  a  liu^r 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  that  all  other  crude  feathers,  which  the  domestic 
manufacturer  needs  as  his  raw  materials  for  the  making  of  populf^-priced  ^mcy 
feathers,  be  either  free  or  at  a  duty  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Manufactured  feathers  and  fiowers  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  four  to  five 
million  dollars  foreign  cost  each  year.  The  domestic  manufacturers,  therefore,  pro- 
duce at  the  present  time  about  25  per  cent  of  the  fiowers  and  fancy  featJiers  sola  in 
this  country.  An  increased  duty  on  imported  manufactured  fiowers  and  fancy 
feathers  would  undoubtedly  produce  a  lar;p;er  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  wltn  the  foreign  products. 

Competition  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  is  so  keen  that  the  domestic  product 
is  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  regardless  of  what  the  tariff  is.  This  class  of  g(x>ds  can 
never  be  controlled  by  trusts  or  combinations,  as  anyone  with  very  small  capital  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  business  can  become  a  competitor.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
domestic  manufacturer  has  been  able,  no  matter  how  competent  and  how  looqg  in 
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busneaB,  to  accmnulflte  what  may  be  coDaidered  a  lair  compeDaation  for  his  enterprise 
and  labor. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  differentiation  between  cost  of  materials,  labor,  rents,  etc.,  a 
duty  of  do  per  cent  only  partly  equalizes  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  with  abroad. 
Were  we  to  endeavor  to  nz  a  perfect  equalizatian,  it  i^pears  that  a  duty  of  not  leas 
than  80  per  cent  would  be  necessary.  - 

We  also  beg  to  call  youi  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  this  class  of  goods  in 
most  £iiropean  countries  in  some  instances  is  higher  than  here. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated: 

First.  Whether  the  tariff  is  hig^  or  low,  importatioiUL  being  subject  to  the  demands 
of  fashion,  are  not  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

Second.  An  increase  of  duty  on  the  imported  article  will  not  mcrease  the  cost  of 
the  domestic  product  to  the  consumer. 

Tbird.  Hi^er  duty  on  the  imported  product  will  enable  the  domestic  manufac- 
torers  to  better  compete  and  develop  the  domestic  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  lareer  revenue  for  the  Qovemment. 

Reepectfulty  submitted. 

ASSOGXATBD  FlOWBB  &   FaNCT  FkATHXR 

liAKUFACTDBSBS  Of  AmEBICA. 

BEIEF  OF  OEOBOE  W.  FIELD,   GEAIBXAH  COKHISSIOV  OF 

FISHEBIES  AWD  QAXE,  BOSTOV,  MASS. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  board  of  inland  fisheries  and  game 
during  the  past  eight  vears  in  enforcing  the  MassachusettB  pluma^  laws,  I  urgently 
recommend  the  amendment  of  paragp^ph  438  of  the  tariff  act  relatmg  to  feathers  and 
down,  BO  as  to  prohibit  the  importaUon  of  plumaee  of  wild  birds,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  provision,  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  foUows: 

Amend  Schedule  N,  section  438,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins,  or  parts  thereof,  with  the 
feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  ooloredj  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured 
in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  m  this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
When  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner, 
including  quflts  of  down  and  other  manu^tures  of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  fin- 
ished biras  suitable  for  millinerv  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers, 
fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  ana  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  com- 
poeed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  the  importation  of  plumage  of  wild  birds,  crude  or  manufactured,  is  hereby 
prohibited  except  for  scientific  purposes." 

I  uive  this  jMuticulariy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  six  years  we  have 
been  obliged  to  prosecute  upward  of  75  prominent  millmers  for  the  sale  of  plumage 
of  native  birds.  ^  Their  chief  argimient  in  justification  was  the  fact  that  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  distinguish  between  the  native  pltunaRe  and  the  imported,  and,  further, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  National  Government  nad  taken  duties  on  these  feathers  they 
were  ^erefore  justified  in  offering  them  for  sale.  The  traffic  in  birds'  feathers  has 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  threatens  the  extermination  of  species  of  exceed- 
ingly great  econoimc  importance. 

^^e  can  point  to  many  instances  where  wild  birds  hatched  in  Massachusetts  have  been 
killed  in  enormous  quantities,  their  feathers  shipped  to  London  and  Paris,  there  manu- 
factured, and  returned  to  the  United  States  and  sold. 

In  our  searches  of  the  millinery  establishments  in  Massachusetts  in  the  enforcement 
ol  the  plumage  Law  during  the  past  eight  years  we  have  found  thousands  of  gulls,  terns. 
swallows,  bluebirds,  and  other  useful  birds  which  have  been  killed  in  the  Unitea 
States  and  returned  from  London  and  Paris  and  duty  paid  at  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  I  have  personally  seen  the  bird  hunters  at  work  killing,  ''scalping," 
removing  the  wings  or  entire  plumage  of  these  birds  along  the  whole  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Everglades  oi  Florida,  and  can  peraonaUy  testify  to  the  barbarity, 
the  economic  destruction,  and  the  extent  of  this  practice,  and  to  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic damage  which  results  to  the  country  at  large  from  this  practice.  The  loss  of 
revenue  to  we  Government  is  inconsequential  when  compared  to  the  economic  loss 
to  the  counlay  at  large  in  the  destruction  of  useful  birds. 

Georgb  W.  Field. 
78959**-  VOL  5- 13 43 
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GEOBOE  BIBD  GBIinrELL,  HEW  TOBK,  V.  T.,  WBITES  BEGAKB- 

Iire  FEATEEBS,  DOWES,  ETC. 

238  East  Fiftbsiith  Street, 

,New  TbHb,  February  6, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meane  ComrnitUe^ 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  WaMngUm,  D.  C, 

Sot:  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  point  in  section  438, 
Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  revision,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  countiy  at  large, 
&ou£^h  its  whole  bearing  is  not  clearly  understood  by  all  our  people.  This  section, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  rate  of  duty  on  feathers,  dCowns,  ana  dressed  and  finished 
birds'  skins,  ought  so  to  be  amended  as  to  prohibit  (he  impartation  of  the  plmna^  of 
American  birds,  or  of  plumage  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  American 
birdSj  including  aigrettes — ^the  breeding  plumes  of  certain  herons  and  QgretB. 

It  IS  now  conung  to  be  generally  underBtood  that  practically  all  biids  are  of  the 
c;reatest  economic  value,  because  they  feed  on  various  forms  of  animal  life,  which 
forms,  in  tum»  feed  on  and  destroy  the  products  raised  by  the  farmer.  Withoat  the 
help  of  the  birds,  which  keep  down  these  harmful  insects  and  mammals,  agriculture 
would  be  impossible.  Birds  constitute  a  tremendous  force,  working  all  throi^  the 
year,  to  destrov  noxious  insects,  their  young,  and  em;  and  noxious  mammals — ^the 
field  mice,  moles,  and  squirrels  of  different  sorts.  Tne  smaller  birds  live  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  injurious  msects,  and  some  of  them  besides  devour  vast  quantities  of 
the  seeds  of  the  noxious  weeds  that  the  &rmer  has  to  fi^t  against  all  through  the 
growing  season.  Most  of  the  hawks,  owls,  and  herons  destroy  great  numbers  of  field 
mice,  meadow  mice,  and  other  small  rodents  which  injure  growing  plants  and  consume 
nrain  and  other  v^etation.  In  certain  portions  of  the  South  some  of  ^e  herons 
destroy  great  numbers  of  crayfish,  often  a  serious  pest  to  the  farmer,  while  all  the 
smaJler  herons  feed  very  largely  on  grasshoppers,  cutworms,  and  other  insects. 

For  the  assistance  of  mese  feathered  helpers  the  farmer  of  course  renders  no  equiva- 
lent, yet  were  it  not  for  the  destruction  which  these  birds  cause  among  harmful 
creatures  he  could  not  raise  his  crops. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  has  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
study  of  the  food  of  biras  and  mammals,  has  published  nmch  useful  information  on 
this  subject. 

Within  the  past  generation  or  two  a  number  of  species  of  North  American  birds 
have  become  extinct,  and  still  others  are  to-day  apparently  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion. When  any  wild  creature  yields  a  product  which  is  commercially  'wuable,  it  is 
not  possible  for  it  long  to  survive  without  protection  from  man's  attaco. 

Years  ago  it  became  a  &shion  for  women  to  wear  feathers  on  their  hats,  and  so  a 
profit  was  found  in  killing  wild  birds  in  order  that  their  sldns  and  feathers  might  be 
sold  for  this  use.  A  result  of  this  was  that  in  the  Southern  States,  wiiere  from  time 
immemorial  many  wading  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  had  bred  in  ereat  colonies,  the 
plume  hunters  resorted  to  these  colonies  in  the  breeding  season  ana  killed  by  whole- 
sale the  birds,  then  in  their  most  splendid  nuptial  plumage,  thus  destroying  by  starva- 
tion the  newly  hatched  young  and  leaving  the  imhatched  eegs  without  a  parent  to 
warm  them.  In  this  way  certain  species,  as  the  flamingo,  m<b  scarlet  ibis,  and  the 
roseate  spoon-bill,  have  been  totally  exterminated,  while  some  of  the  herons,  which 
bear  the  long  plumes  known  commercially  as  aigrettes,  have  been  almost  wiped  out 
of  existence.  Egrets  and  white  herons  once  were  scattered  aU  over  the  South,  as  far 
north  as  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio  River,  but  to-day  there  are  known  only  a  few  small 
colonies  in  the  Southern  States,  and  these  exist  only  because  they  are  guarded  by 
wardens  paid  by  certain  bird  protective  societies. 

That  the  total  destruction  of  a  colony  of  such  birds  is  extremely  cruel  is  perhaps  not 
a  matter  of  special  concern.  That  these  birds  are  approaching  extinction,  as  some 
other  species,  notably  the  oassenger  pigeon,  have  become  extinct,  is  more  intereeting; 
but  it  18  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  take  coneizance  of  the  fact  that  birds  which  con- 
stitute an  important  factor  in  tne  agriculture  of  the  South  are  threatened  with  absolute 
extermination. 

Certain  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  which  have  come  to  recognize  the  great  economic 
value  of  the  birds  to  agriculture,  have  prohibited  the  trade  in  the  plumage  of  native 
birds.  Such  States  are  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maasadiusetts,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, California,  Oregon,  and  some  others.  By  their  ledslation  these  States  are  en- 
deavoring to  furaier  ua  interests  of  the  farmers  within  tilieir  bcxrders,  and  so  of  their 
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idiole  populfttioii,  which  in  the  last  analysiB  depends  on  the  iarmer.  The  United 
States  DBS  also  prohibited  interstate  comlnerce  in  pkunage  forwarded  in  violation  of 
local  laws.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Fedml  Government  should  not  permit 
the  importation  of  articlc»,  the  use  of  which  is  foitidden  in  certain  of  the  States. 

Small  herons,  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  North  American  species  which 
have  been  almost  exterminated,  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Sucn  species  are 
not  to  be  distinffuished  from  those  of  North  America,  except  by  the  eye  of  tne  skilled 
oinithologisft.    If  such  species  are  permitted  by  Federal  law  to  be  imported,  this  will 

e' ve  encouragement  to  tne  further  destruction  of  our  own  most  useful  nercms,  and  will 
)  an  eneouragement  to  persons  trading  in  bird  plumage  to  deal  in  native  species,  the 
buying  and  selling  of  which  is  in  many  places  prohibited  by  local  laws. 

For  these  reasons  I  une  that  the  section  above  referred  to  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  inmortation  ofthe  plumage  of  American  birds  or  of  birds  whose  plumage  is 
indistinffuiabable  from  that  <«  American  birds. 

zoun,  respectfuUy,  Gbo.  Bntn  GnnrnxLL. 

AIOBETTES  AHD  FEATEESS  OF  WILD  BIBDS. 

HuNTiNaTON,  N.  Y.,  February  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  Oboab  W.  XJndbrwood, 

Chmrman  Wayt  and  Meant  Committu. 

DsAB  Sot:  I  herewith  inclose  petition  which  if  brought  before  your  eonmdttee 
will  be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  DouaiiABS  Gokxun. 


Hon.  OsoAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiUeef 

House  of  Representatives,  Wathington,  D.  O. 

We,  the  undeiBigned|  desire  to  appeal  to  your  committee  that  you  recommend  to 
GoDgresB  the  removEd  of  aigrettes  ana  the  feathers  of  other  wild  birds  from  the  list  of 
materials  the  importation  of  which  is  at  the  present  time  legalized.  As  we  under- 
stand it^  aigrettes  are  now  contraband  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  Oregon^  and  California.  We  beleieve  that  the  Government  should 
prohibit  Uie  unportatum  of  those  birds'  feathers  which  are  contraband,  as  it  now 
prohibits  the  importation  of  opium.  We  hope  that  the  committee  of  which  you  are 
the  chairman  will  use  your  influence  in  this  direction. 

CORNBLIA  PbDCB, 

Life  Member  Audubon  Society 

(And  13  othera). 

PoKnA.0,  MiOH.,  Jamtary  tt,  19t$. 
Hon.  OflOAB  Undbbwood, 

Chaxrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentaOtfes. 

Dbab  Sib:  We,  the  undersigped,  earnestly  um  and  request  that  you  and  the 
memben  of  your  committee  will  &vQr  the  "McLean  bill  for  Federal  protection  of 
migratory  biros,''  and  also  the  appeal  of  the  National  Audubon  Association  of  Societies, 
as  advocated  in  "Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  law." 

Hbbbbbt  H.  H.  Fox 

(And  133  others). 


UnoA,  N.  Y.,  January  tl,  191S. 
Hon.  SsBBMa  E.  PatnBj 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sm:  We  understand  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  very  soon  rive  a  hearing  on  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  law,  whidi 
deals  with  the  importation  of  plumage  of  wild  birds,  including  aixi^ttes. 
,  ^^Id  birds  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  every  coimtry  because  of  me  vast  number  of 
Qsects  and  seeds  of  weeds  destroyed  b^r  them.  As^ou  probably  know,  the  aigrettes 
are  obtained  from  the  white  heron  during  the  nesting  season,  sod  are  torn  from  the 
parent  bird  ndule  the  young  are  left  to  starve  in  the  nest. 
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Ab  losff  as  tiie  importation  of  aimettee  and  leatliera  of  wild  birds  is  lenlised,  fast  00 
long  the  biids  of  our  own  land  willbe  killed  and  their  plumage  sold  as  *^  foreign/'  We 
therefore  luge  you  as  a  member  of  the  Wa^^  and  Means  Committee,  to  reoMnmesid  to 
Congress  that  me  plumage  of  wild  birds,  including  aiigrettes,  be  removed  frcMn  tibe 
list  of  materials  which  at  the  present  time  may  legally  he  imported. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Eloabeth  Christian 

(And  70  othon). 

BBIEF  OF  EEHBT  OLDTS,  SHVEB  SPSnTG,  BED.,  ON  THE  DCPOK^ 

TATIOV  OF  BISD  PLUltAOE,  ETC. 

SiLYEB  SPRiNa.  Md.,  January  Z8, 191S, 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  ComndUee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbar  Sir:  Ejndly  permit  me  the  privilege  of  filing  the  accompanying  brief  on  the 
desirability  of  amendmg  Schedule  N,  para^ph  438,  of  the  present  tarin  law,  so  as  to 
prohibit  importation  of  bird  plumage  lor  milhnery  purposes,  excepting  ostrich  plumes 
and  the  feathers  of  domesticated  fowls. 

Lack  of  time  and  facilities  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  presenting  this  brief  in  more 
suitable  shape. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hbnbt  Oldtb. 

BBASONB  WHY  SCHEDULB  N  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED  SO  AB  TO  FROHIBIT  DCPOSTATIOH 

OF  WILD  birds'  FLUMAOE. 

[Nan.-— See  similar  prohibition  in  tlie  case  of  eggi  of  game  birda  in  tbe  present  tariff  act] 


ii 


(1)  In  10  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  slaughter,  a  dozen  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful epeciea  of  oiids  will  be  extinct.  Many  more  wiU  be  rapidly  approachiog 
extinction. 

f2)  This  slauditer  can  be  stopped  onlv  by  closing  the  markets. 

,3)  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York  are  the  world's  great  markets  for  bird 
plumaee. 

^4)  England  and  Germany  are  tr^ng  to  close  their  ports  to  bird  plumage. 

(5)  Eaually  attractive  hat  trimming  will  be  substituted  and  will  satisfy  women 
and  miUiners.  (This  will  have  to  be  done  soon,  in  any  event;  the  bill  anticipates 
the  change  and  saves  the  birds. ^ 

(6)  Manufacture  of  artificial  feathers  in  the  United  States  will  be  stimulated. 

(7)  Every  nation  is  interested  in  preserving  beautiful  and  interesting  things  to  the 
world. 

(See  amplification  appended  hereto.) 

Hbnbt  Oldts, 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

(1)  In  10  years,  if  slaughter  be  unchecked,  a  dozen  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
birds  will  l>e  extinct.    Many  more  will  be  approaching  extinction. 

Remaris, — Naturally,  the  most  beautiful  birds  are  the  ones  sought  for  millinery 
piurposes. 

£%ret:  The  bird  which  furnishes  the  ft^ionable  aigrette  has  been  practically 
exterminated  in  the  United  States  and  China,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  was  once 
very  abundant.  In  Venezuela  the  export  has  been  reduced  from  1,600,000  in  1898 
to  250.000  in  1908 — a  reduction  of  more  than  83  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Birds  of  Paradise:  A  number  of  different  species  of  these  beautiful  birds  are  nearly 
extinct. 

The  long-plumaged  birds  of  paradise,  found  only  on  the  island  of  Jobi,  were  once 
numerous;  but  in  1906,  despite  active  search  by  natives,  only  70  skins  were  sihipped 
from  the  island. 

The  red  bird  of  paradise  of  the  island  of  Waigion  has  become  rare  and  will  probably 
soon  be  extinct. 

Each  year  every  full-pluma£ed  male  of  the  great  bird  of  paradise,  found  only  in 
the  Ayru  Islands,  Ib  killed  and  the  spedee  is  rapidly  nearing  extinction. 
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The  blue  bird  of  paiadiBe  has  become  so  scarce  that  20  hunters  were  able  to  find 
finly  tfazee  q[>ecinienB  in  a  three  weeks'  search  over  a  large  part  of  its  limited  home. 

Some  yean  previous  to  1907  two  Chinese  traders  in  Humboldt  Bay  were  exporting, 
every  three  fkionths,  about  12,000  bird  skmsj  chiefly  those  of  the  lesser  bird  of  paradise. 

Mr.  Walter  Groodfellows.  an  English  ornithologist,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
New  Guinea,  the  natural  nome  of  several  species  of  birds  of  paradise,  reports  that  on 
that  island  one  can  now  walk  miles  and  miles  through  the  former  haunts  of  these 
species  (and  whoe  on  an  earlier  trip  he  fotmd  them  very  numerous)  without  seeing 
or  bearing  any  of  even  ti^e  commonest  kinds. 

Impeyan  jpheasant.  Tlie  handsomely  feathered  impeyan  pheasant  has  been  ex- 
temimated  m  the  lower  part  of  its  range  in  the  Himalayas  and  is  being  vigorously 
pursued  in  its  last  stronghold. 

Humming  bird.  A  former  jgovemor  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  recenl^  stated  that 
durinf  the  nine  years  of  his  mcumbency  12  species  of  humming  birds  inhabiting  the 
island  were  exterminated. 

Albatrosses:  On  the  islands  of  Laysan  and  Lisiansky  (of  the  Hawaiian  croup)  the 
Japanese,  during  nine  months'  operations,  killed  259,000  birds,  mainlv  albatrosses, 
ledacing  the  co£>ny  on  Laysan  to  one-sixth  of  its  orifi^nal  size.  Had  they  not  been 
arrested  they  would  have  exterminated  the  entire  colony. 

Terns:  The  tern,  or  sea  swallow,  formerly  the  most  abundant  bird  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  was  in  a  few  years  swept  from  the  seashore,  one  carefully  guarded  colony  being 
all  that  was  left. 

Ptarmigans:  One  shipment  from  the  port  of  Archangel,  Russia,  included  10  tons 
of  ptarmigan  wings. 

Skylarlm:  There  have  been  460,000  skylarks  shipped  from  Finland  to  one  Paris  shop. 

(2)  This  slaughter  can  be  stopped  only  by  closing  the  markets. 

Remarks. — ^The  birds  sought  for  inillinery  purDoses  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  are  usually  found  in  remote  wildernesses.  It  is  a  common  custom  for  inillinery 
agents  to  obtam  them  through  natives,  much  as  the  fur  traders  obtained  furs  from 
Indians.  (In  New  Guinea  mey  trade  opium  for  birds  of  paradise).  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  enforce  laws  prohibiting  this  trade. 

This  condition  is  recognized  by  the  Dominion  Gievemments  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  recently  petitioned  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  to  close  the 
London  niarket,  urging  that  while  it  remains  open  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
enforce  their  own  laws  protecting  rare  species  threatened  with  extinction. 

(3)  London,  F&iris,  Berlin,  and  New  York  are  the  world's  great  markets  for  bird 
plumage. 

Remarks, — London  and  Paris  are  the  principal  distributing  points  for  plumage  of 
wild  birdSj  Berlin  for  manufactured  feathers.  New  York  is  we  distributing  point 
for  the  XJmted  States.    Paris  is  the  greatest  egret  market. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

London  sales:  At  the  inillinery  sale  in  the  London  market  held  in  February,  1912, 
(ftie  firm  offered  plumage  representing  30,000  ^ets,  4,000  birds  of  paradise,  14,000 
humming  birds. 

At  the  August,  1912,  sale  there  were  catalogued  44,000  pairs  of  ducks'  wings  (by  one 
firm),  12,800  terns.  6,800  kingfishers,  1,000  emus  (nearly)- 

London  strike:  During  the  recent  strike  in  London  618  tons  of  bird  skins  and 
feathers  were  among  the  imported  goods  detained  at  the  London  docks  and  warehouses. 

(A)  England  and  Crermany  are  trying  to  close  their  ports  to  bird  plumage. 

lUmarn. — ^Four  successive  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  prohibiting 
importation  of  bird  plumage  into  inland. 

1.  In  1908,  bill  introduced  into  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John  Lub- 
bock).   Passed  House  of  Lords.    Not  reached  by  House  of  Commons. 

2.  In  1909,  bill  introduced  into  House  of  Commons  by  (Mr.  Percy  Alden?).  Passed 
House  ci  Commons.    Not  reached  by  House  of  Lords. 

3.  In  1910,  bill  introduced  into  House  of  Commons.    Not  passed. 

4.  In  1911  bill  introduced  into  House  of  Commons.    Not  passed. 

Mr.  James  Buckland,  of  England,  states  that  Ciermany  will  be  first  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  though  no  bill  has  yet  been  introduced  into  either  German  parliamentary  body. 

(5)  Equally  attractive  hat  trimming  will  be  substituted  for  prohibited  plumage 
and  will  satioy  women  and  milliners. 

Remarks. — ^The  strong  opposition  met  by  bird  protectionists  has  been  due  to  the 
claims  of  fashion.  What  mshion  decrees  must  be  worn,  though  the  heavens  fall.  If 
fashion  perforce  must  use  other  materials,  this  opposition  will  be  witlidrawn.  Hats 
will  still  be  trimmed,  but  with  other  materials;  and  since  all  will  use  the  same  kind 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  fashion. 
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The  propofled  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  strengthen  the  movement  in  Englaand 
and  Germany,  leaving  France  soon  the  sole  market;  and  France  will  be  obliged  to 
yield  before  long  to  so  strong  a  movement. 

If  no  action  be  taken  it  wul  be  but  a  short  while  before  the  milliners  will  be  obliged 
to  use  other  material,  owing  to  the  failure  of  supply;  but  in  that  event  the  birda  will 
be  gone  beyond  restoration. 

(fi)  Manufacture  of  feathers  in  the  United  States  will  be  stimulated. 

Kemarks. — ^The  manufacture  of  feathers  of  domesticated  fowls  into  hat  decoratiaiiB 
is  a  growing  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures, 
from  the  census  reports: 

Manufacture  of  artificial  plumes  andflowcn  in  the  United  States. 


EstsbUshmentB 

Number  of  i>ersoiis  engaged 

Capital 

Salaries  and  wages 

Cost  of  materials 

Valae  of  products 


213 
4,913 
32,568,000 
31,629,000 
32,014,000 
35,247,000 


1909 


413 

39,a08,000 

35,134,000 

313.827,000 

323,961,000 


Profits  in  1904,  31,604,000,  on  capital  of  32,568,000  (62)  per  oant);  profits  in  1909, 35,220,000,  on  oqpltal 
of  30,603,000  (53}  per  cent). 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  an  industry  paying  more  than  50  per  cent  pcofit 
on  the  capital  invested  will  attract  capital,  and  it  is  equally  plain  toat  if  the  foil 
burden  of  hat  decoration  be  thrown  on  artificial  feathers  and  flowers  the  busineas  of 
supplying  the  greatly  augmented  demand  must  itself  be  greatly  augmented. 

Tnus  the  passa^  of  the  amendment,  besides  saving  to  posterity  many  species  of 
birds  (for  our  action  will  be  followed  dv  other  nations)  and  winning  credit  to  the 
United  States  for  preeminence  in  far-sipited  statesmanship  and  bros^-minded  gen- 
erosity, will  at  the  same  time  give  employment  to  much  of  our  capital  and  many  off 
our  laborers. 

(7)  Every  nation  is  interested  in  preserving  beautiful  and  interesting  thingi  to  the 
world. 

Remarhs. — ^Think  what  the  negative  of  this  proposition  implies.  If  vandals  nm 
amuck  among  the  old  statuary  and  paintings,  no  one  is  to  lift  a  hand  to  prevent  the 
destruction  I  The  Laocodn,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Venus  di  Medici,  the  works  of  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Da  Vinci,  Murillo,  Rubens  destroved  never  to  be  replaced,  because  off 
lack  of  a  protector  among  the  great  nations  I  Tne  Sphinx  broken  up  and  carted  away 
for  buildmg  stone  without  a  protestl  ^ 

But  posterity  will  hold  the  present  age  responsible  and  will  brand  it  as  Omar  has 
been  branded  for  destroying  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  Goths  and  vandals  for 
tiie  destruction  that  has  become  a  byword  and  given  us  the  terms  vandal  and  vandalism. 
This  will  be  marked  as  the  age  when  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  supineness  combined  to 
exterminate  the  whale,  the  seal,  the  manatee,  the  alligator,  the  American  antelope, 
the  moose,  the  caribou,  the  elk,  and  hosts  of  fur-bearing  animals,  besides  many  valu- 
able, beautiful,  and  interesting  birds  and  swarms  of  valuable  lood  fiyshes.  History 
will  not  listen  to  the  plea,  ^'ItwasnotmybusiDess.''  I  will  answer:  '*  You  were  thero 
and  could  have  prevented  it;  therefore,  it  was  your  business.  You  failed  to  do  your 
duty.  The  only  explanation  is  that  you  were  corrupt,  ignorant,  or  wesk.  The  world 
was  committed  to  your  charge .  How  have  you  executed  your  trust?  You  have  robbed 
posterity.  You  found  the  world  full  of  varied  and  valuable  forms  of  life  and  have  left 
It  a  desert.  What  a  man  can  prevent,  that  is  he  responsible  for.  You  shall  wear  the 
badge  of  shame  throughout  succeediog  ages.  You  snail  be  known  as  destroyers  more 
vicious  than  the  Huns." 
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BED  FEATHERS. 

TESTmOHT     OF    W.   K    BOBIVSOV,    BEPRESEJITUIG   THE 
BOBIHSOV-EODEBS  CO.,  HEWABK,  V.  3. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  want  to  get  changed  if  possible  paragraph  438, 
Schedule  N.  The  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  is  60  per 
cent.  We  ask  to  have  downs  for  bedding  purposes,  crude,  dressed, 
or  manufactured,  reduced  to  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNST.  What  paragrapn  are  you  speaking  of  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  ParaCTaph  438,  Schedule  N. 

We  ask  to  have  feathers  for  bedding  purposes,  manufactured  or 
dressed,  reduced  frohi  60  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  We  ask  to  have 
feathers  for  bedding  purposes,  raw  or  crude,  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 
We  ask  to  hare  feathers  for  bedding  purposes  that  have  been  used 
for  humans — ^in  other  words,  second-hand  feathers — ^put  at  a  duty 
of  100  percent. 

The  CThairman.  What  is  that  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  duty  of  100  per  cent,  making  it  prohibitory. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  not  feathers  be  cleaned  f 

liLr.  Robinson.  Yes;  they  can. 

The  Chaibman.  If  they  are  cleaned,  is  there  any  reason  why 
thev  should  not  come  in  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  boards  of  health  usually  order  them  destroyed, 
so  they  must  think  they  can  not  be  cleaned  satisfactorily. 

For  your  information,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  feathers  used  in 
first-class  pillows  in  this  country  are  second-hand.  I  know  that 
because  I  have  sold  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  much  do  you  ask  us  to  reduce  the  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  on  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  Our  under- 
standing is  it  is  your  intention  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  we  want  to 
operate  right  along. 

The  Chaibman.  On  this  article  you  are  talking  about  the  duty  is 
largely  prohibitory.  We  are  not  proposing  to  reduce  the  tariff  just 
blindly.  If  a  reasonable  amount  of  importations  come  in,  and  there 
is  reasonable  and  full  competition,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  rates.  Where  we  run  against  prohibitiye 
rates,  and  not  fair  competition,  I  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  reduce  the  duties.  There  seems  to  be  yeiy  little  competi- 
tion from  abroad  in  this  item  about  which  you  speak. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  a  large  business,  anyway.  The  items 
which  come  under  paragraph  438,  feathers  for  millinery  purposes 
and  feathers  for  bedding  purposes,  are  not  separated.  Feathers  for 
miUinery  purposes  is  a  very  much  larger  item  of  importation  than 
bed  feathers. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  practically  no  importation  of  bed  feathers 
in  this  country,  is  there,  under  this  60  per  cent  duty  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Under  the  60  per  cent  duty  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  large  importation,  but  it 
does  not  pay  60  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do6B  it  come  mt 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  comes  in  under  the  raw  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  mspectors,  or  whoever  has  charge  of  that,  teUing 
the  difference  between  a  raw  feather  and  a  manufactured  one. 

The  CHAnu£AN.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  large. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  not  large.  The  whole  business  is  not  a 
lai^e  business.  It  is  a  small  business.  I  do  not  suppose  the  whole 
industry  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  $8,000,000,  if  that  much. 

The  Chaibman.  The  total  importations  only  seem  to  be  $37,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  accuracy  or  the  inaccuracy 
of  that  information,  because  we  ourselyes  paid  a  duty  to  the  Oot- 
emment  of  about  $15,000  last  year.  That  is  about  20  per  cent  on 
$70,000,  about  twice  what  they  say  the  total  importation  was. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  crude  feathers.  Here  is  the  Qoyem- 
ment  report. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  do  not  bring  in  anything  else  but  crude  feath- 
ers.   We  are  manufacturers. 

The  Chaibman.  Feathers,  natural  and  artificial  and  downs,  includ- 
ing bird  skins,  the  total  importation  was  $37,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  there  is  something  wrong 
there. 

The  Cblaibman.  Wait  a  minute.  The  plain,  crude,  not  dressed, 
colored  or  manufactured,  and  ostrich  feathers,  $758,000. 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  1912,  for  11  months,  there  was  $1,445,805  im- 
ported. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  iadudes  feathers  for  ladies'  ornaments  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  that  ladies'  ornaments  made  up  the 
largest  proportion  I    ^ 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.    Was  the  item  you  gave  me  bed  feathers ) 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  absolutely  wrong,  because  we  paid,  as  I  say,  a 
duty  of  $14,983.75  ourselves. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  am  reading  from  the  Treasury  report. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  ihej  withdrawn  from  consumption  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  We  paid  the  duty  and  so  they  must  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  ErroHiN.  Since  June  30,  1912,  did  you  pay  that  amount) 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  during  1912,  from  January. 

Mr.  Ejtohin.  Our  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  July  1,  1911,  to  Jime  30,  1912.  That  is  the  period 
covered  by  our  figures. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Then  it  would  be  about  the  same.  It  could  not 
be  a  very  material  difference,  because  diey  are  coming  in  scattered 
along. 

Then,  again,  we  are  not  the  only  importers.  There  are  pretty 
nearly  300  men  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  our  business. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Do  you  use  aU  ihe  feathers  ^ou  receive  as  bed 
feathers,  or  different  feathers  which  you  have  imported  and  upon 
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^prluch  you  paid  S14;000  duty  t    Were  they  used  by  your  firm  as  bed 
feathers  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  manufactured  and  separated. 
We  extract  the  downs,  and  they  are  used  for  down  quilts  and  various 
other  purposes.  The  leathers  are  used  for  pillows  and  other  purposes, 
but  prmcipally  bed  feathers. 

Mr.  Kftohin.  Were  ^ey  invoiced  to  you  as  bed  feathers  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  is  it.  You  see  you  brought  them  in  under  some 
other  clause — ''  all  others  not  specified.'' 

Mr.  Robinson  Yes;  they  came  in  specified  as  to  what  they  are, 
either  duck  feathers  or  goose  feathers. 

Mr.  E^HiN.  I  mean  bed  feathers;  feathers  for  beds? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  they  are  invoiced  in  that  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Then,  if  your  importations  are  not  invoiced  m  that 
w^  they  do  not  appear  in  this  computation. 

Mr.  Ejtghin.  I  think  you  invoiced  them  that  way,  because  the 
other  feathers  paid  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  and  bed  feathers  pay  a  duty 
of  only  20  per  cent. 

^  Mr.  Robinson.  No;  it  does  not  make  any  distinction.  It  just 
simply  says  "raw  feathers,"  whether  they  are  for  millinery  purposes 
or  any  other  purposes.  I  suggest  that  they  change  this  and  separate 
them. 

Mr.  Ejtohin.  YHiat  per  cent  of  duty  did  you  pay  on  these  feathers 
you  imported  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  There  must  be  a  big  mistake  somewhere,  because 
the  figures  here  that  the  department  gives  make  it  only  $37,852, 
of  feathers  for  beds. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Might  it  not  have  been  under  that  next  item  entitled 
''CSrude  and  not  dressed  t" 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  all  come  in  under  that. 

Mr.  Petebs.  No;  the  importations  under  that  were  $3,794,000. 

Mr.  E^rrcHiN.  That  is  ostrich  feathers. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  ostrich  feathers  and  quills  and  various 
kinds  of  feathers  that  come  in  raw,  and  they  are  used  by  the  millinery 
trade  for  ornamentation  of  ladies'  hats. 

Mr.  Patne.  Ostrich  feathers  are  handled  separately  by  themselves 
in  the  importations  there,  not  in  the  law  itself,  out  in  the  Government 
reports. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Well,  they  may  have  their  reasons  for  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Patne.  There  were  five  or  six  million  dollars'  worth  imported 
some  years,  of  other  feathers,  crude  and  not  dressed,  colored,  or  manu- 
factured. The  importations,  I  say,  have  increased  notwithstanding 
the  duty  was  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  importations 
mcreased  from  $234,621  in  1905  to  $1,277,000  in  1910.  They  were 
$804,109  in  1911  and  were  $1,148,000  in  1912.  Twenty  per  cent 
seems  to  be  a  more  competitive  duty  than  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference  what  the 
duty  would  be.  If  the  women  want  the  feathers,  they  will  pay  any 
price  for  them  if  they  can  get  them. 
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Mr.  Ejtohin.  Whatever  a  woman  wants  is  a  necessity^  not  a  luxury, 
is  it  not? 
Mr.  Payne.  You  seem  to  be  all  agreed;  I  guess  that  is  something. 
Tlie  brief  of  the  Robinson-Roders  Co.  follows: 

We  imdeiBtand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  lower  the  tariff  duties  so  br 
as  possible  and  have  sufficient  revenue  left. 

Ova  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  Schedule  N^  paragraph  438,  are  made  with 
a  view  to  assiBting  your  honorable  body  along  those  lines. 

Second.  We  believe  your  revenue  under  suggested  reductions  would  not  be 
decreased. 

Third.  For  the  reason  that  importations  would  undoubtedly  increase  with  reduced 
duty. 

Fourth.  Our  definition  of  the  words  ''manufactured"  and  ''dressed"  is  made  witii 
a  view  to  prevent  errors  in  classification. 

Down  is  used  exclusively  by  our  wealthier  citizens  and  is  a  luxury. 

The  quality  of  feathers  imported  for  bedding  purposes  is  mostly  used  by  the  middle 
class  and  people  of  very  moderate  means. 

These  feathers  are  a  necessity. 

The  largest  percentage  of  feathers  imported  into  the  United  States  are  gray  dock 
feathers. 

No  similar  quality  is  produced  here. 

The  imported  duck  new  feather  competing  with  the  domestic  second-band  feather. 

Amend  paragraph  438,  Schedule  N,  to  read:  "Downs  for  bedding  purposes,  crude, 
dressed,  or  manumctured,  35  per  cent;  feathers  for  bedding  purposes,  manu£ftcturea 
or  dressed,  25  per  cent;  feathers  for  bedding  purposes,  raw  or  crude,  10  per  cetit; 
feathers  for  bedding  purposes  that  have  been  used  by  humans,  100  per  cent. 

Bird  skins,  or  parts  thereof,  with  the  feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
otherwise  advanced  or  manu&kctured  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced 
or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of 
down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  arti- 
ficial or  ornamental  feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  boas,  boutonnieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathera,  floweis, 
leaves,  or  other  materials  or  articles  herein  mentioned,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufactured  or  dressed  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  shall  mean  any  feathen 
which  have  been  steam  dressed,  or  dusted,  or  mive  been  put  through  any  machineiy 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  dirt  or  feathers  or  down. 

The  Robinson-Rodbbs  Co., 
W.  H.  Robinson.  PretiderU. 

BRIEF  OF  PETER  WOLL  ft  SOHS'  FEATHER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

PA.,  IH  RE  BED  FEATHERS,  ETC. 

Philadblfhia.,  ?▲.,  February  lO,  2913. 
Hon.  0.  W.  TJndbrwood, 

CJutimum  Ways  and  Means  CammiUee, 

House  o/KepresentativeSf  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  As  one  of  the  laigest  manufacturers  of  bed  feathen  and  downs  here  in 
the  East,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff  which  the  coming  special  session  of 
Congress  is  expected  to  take  up,  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  our  ideas 
on  me  proper  rate  of  duty  to  oe  fixed  on  importations  of  crude  and  manufactured 
bed  f earners  and  downs. 

The  domestic  production  of  raw  feathen  is  altogether  inadequate  for  manufacturing 
requirements,  making  it  imperative  for  manufacturen  to  obtain  the  deficiency  from 
forei^  sources. 

Aside  from  the  small  revenue  which  the  Grovemment  derives  therefrom,  the  present 
duty  of  20  per  cent  on  crude  feathen  and  downs  serves  no  practical  purpose  and,  oo 
the  contrary,  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  development  of^the  manu^turing  inte^ 
ests  and  likewise  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  consimiing  public. 

We  have  for  years  advocated  tne  elimination  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  goods  and  would 
be  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  corresponding  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  present 
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daty^  of  60  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article,  namely,  bed  feathers  and  downs, 
making  the  same  under  the  proposed  revised  tariff  40  per  cent. 

We  attach  hereto  abstract  of  the  present  tariff  covering  feathers  and  downs,  to- 
gether with  our  proposed  revision  of  same,  to  which  we  invite  your  support. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  desired  information  on  the  subject,  and  awaiting 
a  reply  at  your  early  convenience,  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Peteb  Woll  &  Sons'  Fkathkr  Co., 

Paul  E.  Woll. 

[InckMtire.] 

PRESENT  TABIFV. 

438.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins  or  parts  thereof,  with 
tihe  feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed^  colored,  or  otherwise  advanc^  or  manu&LCtured 
In  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
when  dresped,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  includ- 
ing quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished 
biras  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers,  fruits, 
grains,  leaves,  flowers  and  stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  boas,  boutonnieres, 
wieaUis,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  other  materials  or  articles 
herein  mentioned,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PBOFOSED  revision. 

438.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced 
or  manufactured  in  any  maimer,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bird  skins  or  parts 
thereof  with  the  feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or 

manuibctured  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  above  section ; 

feathers  and  downs,  also  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and  also 
dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  orna- 
mental feathers,  fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  not  specially  provided  for. in  this  section, ;  boas,  bouton- 
nieres, wreatns,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  other  materials  or 
articles  herein  mentioned, . 

FREE  LIST. 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced 
or  manufactured  in  any  manner. 

PABAGBAPH  439. 

Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  farther  than  dyeing,  but  not 
repaired,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manufkctores  of  furs,  farther  ad- 
vanced than  dressing  and  dyeing,  when  prepared  for  use  as  material,  includ- 
ing ^tes,  linings,  and  crosses,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  composed 
of  or  of  which  fur  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Fors  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  far  skins 
canoted,  twenty  per  centom  ad  valorem. 

FURS. 

TESTIMOVT    OF    ALEXAITOEB     HEIIBEONEB,    EEPSESElTTIBrO 
ASSOCIATED  FUE  KAHTTFACTTJEEES,  HEW  TOEK  CIT7. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chainnan. 

Mr.  Heelbboneb.  Au*.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  in  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  439,  the  fur  schedule.  I  represent  the  Associated 
Fur  Manufacturers  of  New  York  City,  an  incorporated  organization 
of  100  manufacturers,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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I  wish  to  say  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  existing  under  the 
Payne  Act  of  1909  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  manufacturers,  with 
the  exception  that  we  would  Uke  to  have  eliminated,  as  has  been 
previously  stated  before  this  committee,  the  three  words  in  the 
second  line,  ''but  not  repaired/'  to  make  plain  the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  about  that,  about* what 
you  want,  but  we  will  have  to  look  into  it  before  we  can  reach  a 
decision. 

Mr.  Heilbroner.  I  would  Uke  to  present  for  your  consideration 
three  exhibits  showing  the  exact  relations.  This  Exhibit  A  [indicat- 
ing] represents  what  we  call  an  absolutely  perfect  skin,  perfect  in  so 
far  as  there  are  no  defects  and  have  been  no  defects  in  that  skin. 

This  Exhibit  B  [indicating]  represents  a  similar  skin  that  had  a 
defect  which,  has  been  repaired,  as  you  will  see. 

Those  [indicating]  are  muslcrat  skins  that  have  been  dyed  in 
imitation  of  seal. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  as  first  interpreted  by  the  customs 
authorities,  this  skin  [indicating]  went  into  the  35  per  cent  class! 

]Mt.  Heilbroner.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  tnat  skin  [indicating]  was  20  per  cent} 

Mr.  Heiusroner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  they  put  this  back  [indicating]  in  the  same  class 
with  the  others  1 

Mr.  Heilbroner.  Yes.  sir.  Those  defects  are  caused  either  by  a 
knife  cut  at  the  time  the  trapper  removes  the  skin,  or  possibly  in  the 
process  of  dressing.  A  careless  slip  of  the  dresser  may  cause  the  cut, 
and  in  order  to  undo  some  of  that  damage  that  he  causes  he  repairs 
or  sews  up  that  cut  before  it  gets  to  the  final  process  of  dyeing.  It 
adds  but  little  if  anything  to  the  value  of  the  skin;  it  simply  makes 
it  a  more  merchantable  piece. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  these  three  words  are  eliminated  will  it  not 
again  bring  back  the  possibility  of  getting  goods  that  should  go  into 
this  35  per  cent  class  oack  into  the  20  per  cent  class,  as  it  did  under 
the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Heilbroner.  Absolutely  not.  You  have  provided  for  that 
by  stating,  **When  not  further  advanced  than  dressing  or  dyeing." 
When  anjr  further  work  is  done  to  the  skin  than  dressing  and  dyemg 
it  puts  it  into  the  35  per  cent  class. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  phraseology  has  also  been  added  which  was 
not  in  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Heilbroner.  Yes,  sir;  the  35  per  cent  clause  applies  to  arti- 
cles composed  of  more  than  one  skin  that  has  been  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  sewn  t(^ether  in  the  shape  of  strips  or  plates 
or  mats.  For  instance,  this  Exhibit  C  is  what  we  call  a  strip.  It 
is  composed  of  10  skins  that  have  been  sewn  together.  That  is 
what  is  considered  as  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Under  the  old  law  tnis  came  in  at  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Heilbroner.  Under  the  Dingley  law;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  avoid  that  very  thing  those  three  words  were 
added  to  the  Payne  tariif  law. 
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Mr.  Heilbboneb.  By  adding  those  three  words  you  have  put  that 
skin  in  the  same  class  at  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  bj  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  that 
has  been  brought  back  into  the  20  per  cent  class  now  f 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  The  only  thing  you  are  afraid  of  is  that  you  may 
be  put  back  into  the  35  per  cent  class  again  ? 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  Yes.  They  may  tamper  with  the  ruling  again. 
It  was  an  expensive  process  for  the  manuiactxurers  and  importers  of 
the  coimtry  to  hold  up  the  industry  for  practically  eight  months 
until  we  could  get  a  ruling  on  it,  because  until  we  knew  the  cost  of 
our  raw  materidi  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  auote  prices. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  ougnt  to  oe  done  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  it,  so  as  not  to  permit  these  other  goods  to  come  in  at 
that  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  We  beUeve  it  perfectly  proper  that  an  article  of 
this  kind,  composed  of  more  than  one  skin,  should  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  tnan  an  article  of  the  kind  which  is  still  a  skin,  even  thoueh 
it  has  been  repaired.  We  would  like  to  have  "the  phraseology  of  the 
intended  law  changed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  it. 

The  CffAntMAN.  i  ou  contend  that  if  we  strike  out  from  the  para- 
graph these  three  words  that  this  larger  piece  of  10  skins,  sewed 
together,  will  pay  35  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  will  pay  it  even  if  we  knock  out  those  three 
words? 

^ir.  Heilbboneb.  Yes,  sir;  without  the  addition  of  any  language 
whatever. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Under  the  addcjd  language  in  the  Payne  law  which 
is  not  in  the  Dingley  and  which  is  not  mcluded  in  those  three  words. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  those  two  skins,  which  are  matched  in  color  and  fur, 
are  basted  together,  it  would  come  in  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why}  It  does  not  make  a  strip  of  anything;  simply 
two  skins  matched  up. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  But  they  are  further  advanced  than  dressing 
and  dying. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  Consequently  it  would  come  in  at  35  per  cent 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  specify  sinrie  skins. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  It  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  industry 
of  the  country  if  the  committee  will  make  it  plain,  either  way,  as  they 
see  fit.  But  we  protest  against  the  paying  oi  an  additional  duty  of  15 
per  cent  when  an  article  has  simply  been  sewed  up  to  preserve  it 
irom  further  damage,  and  is  not  further  advanced  than  dressing  and 
dyeing. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  object  to  having  it  in  a  single  skin. 

Mr.  Heilbboneb.  Absolutely  not.  I  would  like  to  file  this  brief 
foryour  further  information. 

Ilie  Chaibman.  File  it  with  the  clerk. 
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The  brief  of  Mr.  Heilbroner,  referred  to,  is  as  follows: 

Nsw  YoBK  Gett,  Jcmuory  t8, 191$. 
The  GomaTrBX  ok  Wats  and  Mbaks, 

Washingtont  D.  C. 

Gemtlembn:  The  bearer,  Mr.  Alex.  Heilbroner,  has  been  duly  appointed  by  the 
Aaaociated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.),  to  represent  the  members  of  this  assodatum  at 
the  hearings  upon  the  tariff  now  being  held  by  your  conunittee. 

RespecttuUy,  

[SBAIi.]  ASSOCIATBD  FUB  MaNUVAOTUBBBS  (InO.), 

Max  Thorn,  PreMerU. 
Fbbd  Kautman,  Secrttanf' 


Nbw  Yobk,  Januarft9, 191S. 

The  OoianrrBB  on  Wats  and  Mbans, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C 

Gbntlbmbn  :  The  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  an  incorporated  body  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  be^  to  present  throuRh  its  representatiye,  Mr.  Alexander  Heilbroner, 
the  followine  petition  tor  your  consiaeration: 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  439,  should  be  revised  in  the  following  manner.  The  three 
words,  ''but  not  repaired,"  which  appear  in  the  second  line  should  be  omitted  for  the 
foUowing  reasons: 

Nearly  every  animal  is  killed  by  some  instrument  which  makes  one  or  more  holes  in 
the  skin;  the  process  of  dressing  and  dyeing  also  causes  some  defects;  these  holes  and 
defects  are  repaired ;  the  cost  of  repairing  is  next  to  nothing  and  is  included  in  the  cost 
of  dressing  and  dyeing.  It  is  done  to  prevent  further  damage  and  to  give  the  skin  a 
merchantable  appearance,  but  adds  nothing  to  its  value. 

While  it  was  evidently  the  original  intention  of  the  makers  of  the  act  of  1909  that 
furs  dressed  on  Uie  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing,  should  be  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  three  words  ''but  not  repaired  "  nave  given  an  ambigu- 
ous meaning  to  the  intent  of  the  makers,  which  required  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Uie 
United  States  General  Appraisers  to  denne  its  claseification. 

This  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  was  obtained  after  a  lengthy  period 
of  uncertainty  in  the  trade  and  involved  very  large  expenses  to  the  manufacturen 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  when  obtained  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
three  words  so  inserted  were  not  intended  to  advance  the  duties  on  furs  and  <fVinii  that 
had  not  been  advanced  further  than  dressing  or  dyeing. 

In  order  that  your  petitioners  and  the  manufacturers  throu^out  the  coimtry  may 
not  again  be  placed  in  a  position  requiring  a  decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers  to  slate 
the  intent  of  the  makers  of  the  law,  it  is  most  respectfully  requested  that  the  three 
words  be  omitted,  thereby  leaving  an  incontestabte  construction  to  the  paragraph  ai 
it  exists. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Trb  Assogeatbd  Fub  Manitpaotubbbs. 

TESTZKOVT    OF    ALFRED    EISEITBACH,    BEPEESEVTIFO    FUB 
XEBCEASTS'  CEEDIT  ASSOCIATION,  HEW  TOEK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

ISt.  Eisenbach.  Gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  the  Pur  Merchants' 
Uredit  Association  of  New  York  I  have  been  selected  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  say  on  their  behalf  that  we  are  perfectly  sa^ed 
f^l w  it  ^^T""^  *S^  schedule  on  furs.    We,  however,  would  respect- 

ffi  w  VL  *^^^^^®  ^Vf®  ^<>rds  m  the  paragraph  439,  second  line, 
but  not  repau-ed, "  stricken  out.  '^    ^    ^  '         «^  im  , 

Mr.  Fatne.  What  do  you  want  stricken  out? 

Mr.  giMNBAOH.  The  tjree  words  "but  not  repaired." 

aomA'rn^^^\i    .'  ^^'  ^  remember  about  those.    They  brouirht  in 
some  coata  and  npped  out  the  armholes.  ^  "ruugn*  m 
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The  Chaibman.  I  have  not  before  me  the  Dingley  law,  but  were 
those  words  in  the  former  law  t 

Mr.  ElSENBAGH.  No. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  they  were  put  in  the  present  law  of  1909. 
Mir.  EiSENBAOH.  These  woros  are  ambi^ous,  and  have  caused  the 
fur  trade  a  s'eat  deal  of  expense;  that  is,  the  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  uiese  three  words. 

Af  t^  a  long  delay  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  have  rendered 
a  decision  nullifying  the  meaning  as  formerly  interpreted.  We 
would  therefore  like,  in  order  to  prevent  a  possible  recurrence  of  the 
same  situation,  to  have  these  words  taken  out. 

The  Chaisman.  What  do  you  say  would  be  the  effect  on  the  im- 
portation in  this  line  of  goods  if  those  words  were  to  be  taken  out? 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  These  words  "but  not  repaired"  were  interpreted 
first  as  coming  under  the  same  line  of  furs  as  plates,  which  were  raised 
from  a  20  per  cent  duty  to  a  35  per  cent  duty.  We  proved  to  the 
board  of  appraisers  that  a  repaired  skin,  in  the  sense  of  the  fur  trade, 
18  not  a  manufactured  part  of  the  skin,  not  sewed  together  out  of 
several  kincte  of  skin,  but  simply  certain  holes  and  tears  which  will 
occur  in -the  process  of  dressing  and  dyeing,  which  have  been  sewed 
up  in  order  to  hold  the  skin  together;  that  they  do  not  come  under 
the  same  schedule  as  several  skms  put  together,  which  were  interpre- 
ted as  partly  manufactured,  and  which  duty  had  been  raised  to  35 
per  cent,  wmle  it  was  formerly  only  20  per  cent. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  remain  that  wav,  but  since  we 
have  that  decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers — it  was  then  understood 
by  everybody  that  these  three  words  were  really  not  of  any  conse- 
quence, so  we  would  like  to  have  them  stricken  out  and  tne  duty 
remain  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  those  skins  go  if  we  strike  out  the  words 
"but  not  repaired"  ?    In  what  portion  or  the  bill,  when  the  repaired 
whole  skins  are  imported  ? 
Mr.  Patnb.  They  come  in  as  they  did  before. 
Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  They  come  in  under  the  20  per  cent  schedule  the 
the  same  as  any  skins  that  are  coming  over  dressed  and  dyed  from 
the  other  side. 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  strike  it  out  of  the  schedule  1 
Mr.  ElSENBAGH.  They  would  come  under  the  same  schedule  as  they 
are  coining  in  now. 

Mr.  Hammond.  They  are  paying  35  per  cent,  if  you  strike  these 
words  out  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  No;  they  are  paying  20  per  cent,  because  we  have 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers  reducing  it  to  20  per  cent.  It 
was  raised  on  account  of  these  words  and  we  protested,  and  success- 
fully, because  it  was  proven  they  should  not  come  under  the  schedule 
where  they  say  ''repaired  for  use  as  material,"  which  was  raised  to 
35  per  cent.  These  temporary  sewed  skins,  which  is  only  a  defect 
sewed  up,  can  not  possibly  come  under  the  same  line  as  several  skins 
sewed  together  which  are  entirely  manufactured. 
Mr.  Patne.  Were  vou  before  the  committee  in  1909? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  No. 
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Mr.  Patne.  An  importer  brought  in  one  of  these  repaired  skins  as 
a  sample  and  laid  it  before  the  committee.  A  gentleman  who  was 
familiar  with  the  business  held  it  up  before  the  committee  and  ripped 
out  what  had  been  sewed  into  the  armhole  of  each  side  and  showed 
a  perfectly  developed  garment.  I  think  they  had  the  sleeves  tliat 
they  ripped  out  of  another  piece  enough,  to  show  the  garment  was 
fuUy  made,  sewed  together  m  every  respect,  different  skins,  except 
these  armholes  were  sewed  up,  and  they  called  that  '^  repair." 
Accordingly  they  got  it  through  the  customhouse  in  that  shape  as  a 
repaired  slan. 

The  purpose  of  this  was — and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  effectual,  even 
for  four  years — ^to  keep  out  those  made  garments  that  came  in  under 
that  pretense.  That  was  a  specimen  wfdch  was  shown  us,  brought 
in  here  by  an  importer,  to  show  what  a  grievous  wrong  it  would  be 
to  put  an  extra  dutj  on  it. 

When  the  committee  saw  it^  saw  the  shape  of  the  skin,  and  saw 
the  shape  of  the  garment  as  it  came  out,  they  put  in  those  words 
that  threw  them  into  the  other  class,  along  with  made-up  garments. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  says  the  board  of  appraisers  did  not  take 
your  construction  of  it,  and  left  them  at  the  other  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Only  on  those  that  are  repaired.  But  the  kind 
that  Mr.  Payne  is  speaking  of  still  come  in  under  this  provision,  I 
should  say. 

And  let  me  say  further:  A  gentleman  came  here  with  a  skirt  made 
of  fur,  with  150  odd  skins.  All  that  was  necessary  to  complete  that 
skirt  was  to  put  the  band  on  the  skirt,  sew  it  up  on  the  side,  put  a 
band  on  the  bottom,  and  you  had  the  skirt  completed. 

Those  came  m  e^  repaired  garments  under  the  old  law,  and  this 
language  was  put  in  here  which  put  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  that 
class  of  goods. 

The  C^ntMAN.  The  witness  now  says  it  did  not  accomplish  that 
residt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  I  understand  him,  and  I  want  to  understand  him, 
you  have  referred  to  skins  that  are  torn  in  manufacture  and  prepara- 
tion^ and  so  on,  where  holes  are  made  in  them,  and  that  hole  is  repaired, 
for  instance.  This  law  affects  the  rate  on  that  class  of  skins,  con- 
cerning which  you  have  a  decision  from  the  board  of  appraisers,  but 
not  such  goods  as  Mr.  Payne  has  described  as  a  dress  ana  the  goods  I 
have  described  as  a  skirt  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  Such  as  Mr.  Payne  describes  and  what  you  are 
trying  to  describe,  I  say,  would  remain  just  as  they  are.  at  35  per  cent. 
But  the  skins  that  are  repaired  only  so  that  they  will  not  fdl  apart, 
and  that  are  not  partly  manufactured,  are  the  goods  concerning 
which  we  have  had  this  decision  from  the  board  of  appraisers  ana 
obtained  relief,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  right.  But  we  want 
to  have  the  words  which  caused  all  the  trouble  '°but  not  repaired" 
stricken  out,  for  that  purpose.  The  others  are  all  covered  at  a  35 
per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  sought  and  obtained  relief  for  the 
repaired  skins  i 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoBDNsr.  Bat  the  dans  referred  to  by  Mr.  Payne  and  myself 
pay  the  higher  rate  of  duty  under  this  law,  whereas  under  the  old  law 
they  all  came  in  under  the  old  rate  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Quite  correct,  but  you  have  already  said  in  your 
paragraph  hare  that  these  skins,  such  as  you  mean,  shiall  pay  35  per 
cent,  and  we  are  perfectly  contented.  But  you  also  put  in  tne  para- 
graph that  skins  not  furtner  adyanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing  ^'  but 
not  re]^ired"  should  pay  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  I  agree  with  you.  But  you  say  you  haye  sought 
and  obtained  relief. 

Mr.  EissNBAOH.  Yes.  Therefore  these  words  in  the  new  law  under 
that  schedule  are  absolutely  of  no  use. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  you  take  that  language  out  of  this  law,  then  will 
there  not  be  the  same  danger  as  there  was  under  the  old  law  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  haye  the  schedule 
prepared  whereby  these  skins  further  adyanced  should  pay  35  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Witness,  I  will  say  if  lan- 
guage can  be  put  in  there  to  protect  this  higher  class  of  goods,  that 
more  will  not  be  put  upon  it  than  really  repaired  skins,  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper;  out  I  do  not  see  any  injustice  to  this  man's  business 
now,  because  he  only  pays  the  rate  on  repaired  skins,  by  an  interpre- 
tation of  this  law  made  by  the  board  of  appraisers. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  haye  a  decidon,  you  say,  from  the  board  of 
appraisers  admittin£^  these  skins  under  the  20  per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  dinerence  does  it  make  to  you  whether  this 
language  stays  in  the  law  or  not  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  It  mi^ht  be  interpreted  again.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers  will  be  final  under  a 
new  admimstration.  It  might  be  interpreted  again  the  way  it  was 
first  interpreted,  and  it  would  then  again  cause  a  great  deal  of  expense 
to  haye  tne  same  thing  to  do  oyer  again.  If  these  words  are  left  out 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  35  per  cent  duty  on  such  skins  as 
Mr.  Payrie  and  Mr.  Fordney  naye  spoken  about.  I  do  not  see  that 
any  possible  damage  could  be  done  by  striking  these  words  out. 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  the  decision  is  made  protecting  you,  there  could 
not  be  any  damage  come  from  leaying  them  in. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  But  of  course  we  do  not  know  whether  the  decision 
is  permanent,  and  if  it  were  to  be  changed  we  would  simply  haye  to  go 
oyer  this  same  thing  a^ain  and  go  to  a  great  deal  of  expense,  only  to 
accomplish  the  same  thmg,  while  if  these  words  are  taken  out  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  plain  as  to  what  comes 
in  under  the  35  per  cent  duty;  it  specially  proyides  for  skins  that 
come  in  prepared  for  use  as  material  to  pay  the  35  per  cent  duty,  and 
that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us.  And  with  these  three  words  out 
these  repaired  skins  that  are  not  adyanced  further  than  dyeing  would 
come  in  under  the  20  per  cent  duty,  as  they  are  coming  in  now. 

Mr.  EUmmond.  Is  tne  language  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Dingley 
lawf 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  Dingley  law,  but  these 
words  "but  not  repaired"  were  not  in  it, 
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Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  the  only  difPerence  t 

Mr.  EisENBACH.  Yes;  and  they  have  caused  this  great  expense  to 
the  fur  merchants. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Evidently  that  language  does  not  take  care  of  the 
goods  which  Mr.  Payne  ana  Mr.  Forcmey  have  described. 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  1  think  that  it  does  in  the  paragraph.  If  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  read  it  to  you : 

Fun,  dieased  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  farther  than  dyeing,  but  not  repaired. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  manufactures  of  furs,  further  advanced  than  dresEong  and 
dyemg,  when  prepared  tor  use  as  material,  in  plates,  linings,  and  crosses,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  partly  or  wholly 
manu&ictured,  composed  of  or  of  which  lur  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  fur 
skins,  caiTotted,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Since  you  haye  prepared  in  that  special  paragraph  the  words 
"but  not  repaired"  are  absolutely  unnecessary,  because  you  protect 
in  the  next  paragraph  the  other  skins  sewea  together,  which  pay 
35  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  James.  What  effect  would  an  increase  of  this  tariff  on  furs 
haye  ?    Would  it  bring  in  any  more  reyenue  ? 

Mr.  EisENBACH.  Hardly,  l>ecause  the  skins  which  are  sewed  tem- 
porarily are  in  the  niinority.  The  skins  are  coming  in  at  20  per  cent, 
and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  put  that  back  after  we  haye  fought 
it  and  it  has  been  decided  in  our  f ayor. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  not  talking  about  putting  it  back.  I  am  asking 
you  the  general  question,  whether  or  not  an  mcrease  of  these  duties 
would  brmg  more  reyenue  to  the  Goyemment  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  James.  How  much  would  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  bring,  do 
you  think  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  I  do  not  know  how  much  are  imported  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Of  the  undressed  skins  during  the  Last  fiscal  year 
$17,000,000  worth  came  in;  but  of  the  kind  that  were  taxed,  that  is, 
dressed  skins,  $8,125,000,  taxed  at  an  ayerage  of  25  per  cent,  the  ayerage 
being  arriyed  at  oy  includinaf ur  hats  and  fur  garments,  which  are  taxed 
higher  than  the  20  per  cent  rate.  So  that  by  imposing  a  10  per  cent 
tax  on  the  undressed  skins  we  would  collect  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  reyenue,  and  by  putting  a  40  per  cent  rate  upon  the  dressed 
slrins  we  would  get  three  million  and  a  quarter  revenue  on  articles 
which  at  present  only  produce  a  little  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  an  additional 
duty  should  be  put  on.  It  has  never  been  put  on  before.  You  would 
thereby  protect  your  home  industries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  duty  were  put  on  the  raw  fur  that  came  in 
and  was  raised  on  the  finished  product  to  the  same  e^ttent,  it  would 
not  injure  the  industry  at  all,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  I  think  it  would  to  a  great  extent  injure  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  There  are  a  great  many  furs  which  are  brought  in, 
not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  and  it  would  hurt  the  poor  people 
very  much :  it  would  hurt  those  people  who  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  goods  than  they  were  paying  heretofore. 
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The  Chairman.  What  furs  do  you  class  necessities  t 

Mr.  EiSBNBAGH.  All  cheap  furs. 

The  Chaibman.  How  cheap  t 

Mr.  EissNBACH.  The  J  range  all  the  way  from  10  cents  a  skin- 


The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  finishea  article.  What  are  those 
furs  which  you  refer  to  made  into  t 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  They  are  made  into  graments,  men's  coats, 
women's  coats,  neckwear,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  those  cheap  furs  sell  I 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  To  the  retailer  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  It  varies;  they  bring  from  $20  to  $25. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  a  $20  or  $25  coat  an  absolute 
necessi^,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  James.  Whatper  cent  of  the  plain  people  use  furs  t 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Tnat  I  can  not  answer  either. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  depends  upon  what  States  they  are  in. 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Yes.  A  great  many  people  away  out  west  use 
them.  It  is  a  necessity  for  tne  car  drivers.  They  have  to  have  fur 
coats  because  it  is  very  cold.^  Tliere  is  a  gentleman  here  who  is 
representing  a  fur-manufacturing  industry  of.  New  York,  who  could 

terhaps  answer  these  questions  much  better  than  I  can.    Mr.  HeU- 
roner  is  here. 

Mr.  James.  You  have  a  decision  that  virtually  strikes  out  these 
wards  "but  not  repaired?" 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  We  have  that  decision;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  have  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  let  it  stand 
that  way,  but  you  want  us  to  strike  the  words  out  so  as  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  any  further  decisions  upon  it? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  It  would  be  simpler.  We  have  evidence  enough 
and  I  think  we  could  easily  get  the  decision  again.  It  would  be  an 
mmecessary  and  unpleasant  expense.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  nectary  to  file  the  case  over  again,  but  we  want  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  a  recurrence,  and  we  ask  that  the  words  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  James.  You  think  it  would  be  an  unpleasant  expense,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  the  words  were  stricken  out,  would  not  the  importers 
insist  that  the  same  interpretation  that  was  given  to  the  section 
before,  should  be  a^ain  given  to  it  ? 

]Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  r]'o;  we  are  perfectly  contented  with  the  present 
tariff.  It  would  not  change  it  at  all.  We  are  perfectly  content  t 
let  it  remain  as  it  is.  Our  only  reason  for  asking  to  have  those  words 
stricken  out  is  that  they  are  unnecessary  under  the  decision  that  has 
been  rendered  in  our  favor,  and  also  because  you  provide  in  another 
clause  in  the  paragraph  for  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  partly  manufactured 
goods. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Out  what  furs  are  you  making  the  cheap  fur  coats 
that  are  worn  by  the  farmers  and  cattlemen,  etc.  f 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Dogs,  goats,  sheep,  raccoons,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Are  those  the  cheapest  coats  ? 
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Mr.  EisENBAGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Are  those  particular  furs  imported  to  any  large 
extent? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  I  do  not  think  so.  Do  jou  mean  the  finished  coat 
or  the  material  t 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  mean  the  material. 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  Yes;  they  are  imported  to  some  extent.  I 
believe  they  have  perhaps  decreased  on  account  of  the  raise  in  duty 
to  35  per  cent.  They  formerly  all  came  in  at  20  per  cent.  They  were 
raisea  to  35  per  cent  and  the  importation  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Haatmond.  How  many  maoufacturers  in  this  country  make 
these  cheap  fur  coats,  the  heavy,  rough  fur  coats,  used  by  cattlemen 
and  others  1 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  I  shoud  say  perhaps  50. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Their  raw  material  is  imported,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  Not  all  of  the  raw  material  is  imported.  Some  of 
of  it  comes  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Hammond.  But  very  much  of  it  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  A  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Ana  those  materials  all  bear  duty  now,  the  dogf- 
skins,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  They  all  have  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  we  are  talking  about  putting  a  duty  upon 
raw  furs,  we  are  talking  about  putting  a  duty  upon  martins  and  sable 
and  all  kinds  of  black  foxes  and  silver  foxes,  tiie  most  luxurious  and 
high-priced  articles  that  are  in  market  now. 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  You  would  have  to  classify  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  except  the  raccoon  skins. 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  There  are  lots  of  other  skins  coming  in  now  that 
are  used  for  cheap  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  did  not  include  them  in  your  statement. 
Suppose  you  enumerate  the  others. 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  I  did  not  refer  to  them  because  they  have  always 
been  free  of  duty 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  Yes.  All  of  the  very  luxurious, 
valuable,  and  expensive  furs  are  on  the  free  list  now  and  always  have 
been. 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  furs  of  which  $17,000,000  worth  came  in  free 
are  the  luxurious,  expensive,  and  valuable  furs.  The  dogsldns,  the 
goatskin,  etc.,  which  you  say  go  to  make  the  cheaper  fur  coats,  are 
now  on  the  dutiable  hst.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  statement  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  $17,000,000  worth  of  importations  do  not  come  from  these 
luxurious  furs  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  all  included  within  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  The}^  are  in  the  minority,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  silver  foxes  that  come  in 

Mr.  Eisenbach  (interposing).  Silver  foxes  are  not  imported  at 
all ;  they  are  caught  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  black  foxes  t 

Mr.  Eisenbach.  They  are  not  imported. 
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Mr.  Habsison.  You  mean  that  thej  come  from  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  EisENBACH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbisok.  Then  the  sable  f 

Mr.  EisEKBACH.  Sable  comes  partly  from  Europe  and  they  are 
partly  caught  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  no  real  sable  here,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  EisENBAOH.  Eeal  sable  ?  You  will  have  to  classify  that.  We 
have  an  American  marten  that  is  called  sable  and  we  have  a  Russian 
sable  that  is  called  sable. 

Mr.  Harbison.  In  spite  of  the  confusing  trade  names  in  the  fur 
trade,  the  fact  remains  that  the  luxurious  and  expensive  furs  which 
are  imported  are  coming  in  free  and  the  kind  which  are  used  to  make 
a  cheap  coat;  with  the  exception  of  raccoon  fur,  already  bear  a  duty. 

Mr.  EiBENBACH.  I  think  the  skins  that  are  used  as  a  luxury,  which 
come  in  under  that  schedule  are  very,  verv  small  as  compared  witii 
the  ones  used  by  the  general  public  and  by  the  poor  people.  You 
have  referred  to  the  most  expensive  skins  which  exist  and  in  which 
importation  is  very  limited  as  compared  with  the  general  importation 
of  furs. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  not  think  they  were  limited  if  you 
were  to  take  a  walk  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 

Mr.  EisENBAGH.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  not  think  they  were  limited  either  in 
quantitv  or  value. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  There  are  a  great  many  caught  right  in  this  coun- 
try and  not  imported  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  domestic  furs 
that  are,  fortunately,  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Jakes.  Could  you  not  give  the  committee  a  statement  showing 
those  furs  that  are  used  by  the  people  out  West  and  in  the  North, 
the  cheap  furs,  as  you  call  them,  that  are  used  by  motormen  on  cars, 
etc.;  ana  will  you  also  give  us  a  statement  showing  furs  that  are  high 
priced  and  that  are  used  by  the  people  who  are  well-to-do  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  Very  likely  I  could  do  that.  I  did  not  know  you 
had  any  intention  of  raising  any  other  pointe. 

Mr.  James.  You  came  here  for  another  purpose.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  us  whatever  infor- 
mationvou  can  ? 

Mr.  £!iSENBAOiH.  I  am  very  glad  to;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH.  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  James.  I  wish  you  would;  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  EiSENBAOH .  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HJnx.  If  the  words  "but  not  repaired"  were  stricken  out,  would 
it  not  be  entirely  possible  to  take  a  fur  skin  of  any  kind  and  patch 
another  piece  onto  it,  and  then  bring  it  in  under  the  20  per  cent  rate 
instead  (u  the  hi^^er  rate  ? 

TAt.  EiSENBACH.  It  would  be  of  absolutely  no  value.  If  another 
skin  were  just  sewed  to  it  it  would  be  of  no  value,  because  it  is  taken 
care  of  under  the  schedule  referring  to  partly  manufactured  goods  at 
35  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  match  fur  t 

Sfr.  EiSENBAGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  if  the  words  "but  not  repaired"  are  stricken  out, 
would  it  not  be  entirely  possible  to  have  tne  matching  proceed  car- 
ried through  and  the  pieces  sewed  together)  And,  of  coiuse,  if  you 
could  put  on  one  piece  you  could  put  on  two  pieces. 

Mr.  EisENBAOH.  That  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  Consequently,  without  it  being  manufactured  at  all, 
you  could  get  in  almost  anything  you  please,  with  a  laige  amount 
of  work  done  on  it,  and  yet  not  have  it  come  under  the  manufactured 
class. 

Mr.  EisENBAOH.  Such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  heretofore.  If  you 
strike  out  the  words  "but  not  repaired,"  and  want  to  be  careful  that 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  done,  you  could  put  in  another  phrase  say- 
ing that  more  than  one  skin  sewed  toother  should  come  in  as  manu- 
factures, and  we  would  have  no  objection  at  all  to  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  Question  as  to  the  effect  of 
striking  out  the  words  ''but  not  repaired ''  is  this:  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly four  years  a^o  a  gentleman  from  Minneapolis  came  here  with 
a  large  amount  of  nirs  just  in  that  condition.  I  was  of  a  mind  to 
take  Lis  side  of  the  case  until  I  saw  the  articles  and  turned  th^  OTer, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  complete  system  of  patchwork,  which  was 
repairing  from  the  ori^al  piece,  and  when  he  spread  them  out  on 
the  floor  down  in  myomce  I  changed  my  mind  and  voted  for  this; 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  When  we  went  over  to  Baltimore  we  presented 
such  skins  as  we  wanted  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent.  It  was  aecided  in 
our  favor.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  present  to  this  committee  such 
skins  as  we  want  to  have  come  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  have  any  come  in  that  wav  from  China  t 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  They  are  coming  in  as  partly  manufactured  and 
are  paying  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Before  these  words  "but  not  repaired"  were  put 
into  the  statute  did  these  skins  sewed  together  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Hill  come  in  under  the  20  per  cent  clause! 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  They  did  formerly,  and  they  were  raised  to  35 
percent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes*  because  of  these  words  being  put  in. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  No;  because  of  the  following  paragraph,  in  which 
you  specially  specify — and  when  they  are  further  advanced,  such  as 
plates,  linings,  etc.,  they  shall  pay  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  will  state  to  the  witness  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  my  recollection  is  that  they  all  came  in  under  that 
lower  rate. 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  Formerly;  yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  EisENBAOH.  Formerly  they  did  come  m  under  the  20  per  cent 
rate.  Then  you  raised  them  to  35  per  cent  on  account  of  these  words 
'*but  not  repaired" 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing) .  They  came  in  under  the  20  per  cent 
rate  before  they  put  those  words  in  f 

Mr.  EisENBAOH.  Yes.  We  had  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  skins. 
Such  skins  as  were  temporarily  sewn  together — for  instance,  a  skin 
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would  have  a  hole  in  it,  and  naturally  it  would  be  put  together  so 
that  it  would  not  faU  apart  on  the  way  oyer  here. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  are  not  objecting  to  paying  a  35  per  cent  upon 
those  kinds  of  furs  sewn  together,  are  you  i 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Unless  more  tnan  one  skin  is  sewed  together;  we 
do  not  object  to  skins  which  are  temporarily  sewed. 

Mr.  KiTGHor.  I  see.  You  want  these  words  stricken  out,  and 
you  want  fur  repaired  to  come  in  at  20  per  cent,  as  it  did  formerly } 

Mr.  EiSENBACH.  We  do  not  want  anythii)g  else  than  what  is  going 
on  now.  We  are  getting  them  at  20  per  c^nt  and  we  do  not  want  it 
changed. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  he 
gets  them  in  now  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHix.  Has  that  ruling  ever  been  appealed  from) 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  I  do  not  know. 

The  witness  thereupon  exhibited  to  the  committee  some  samples 
of  furs. 

Mr.  Habrison.  What  kind  of  fur  is  that  you  hold  in  your  hand  t 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  That  is  astrakhan  skin. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Is  that  imported ) 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  woidd  not  describe  that  as  a  necessity  of 
Kfel 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  It  can  be  made  up  very  cheaply  and  it  will  keep 
people  warm. 

Mr.  ELA.BBISON.  What  about  chinchillas  ?    Are  they  necessary  ? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  No.  There  are  very  few  come  m.  We  do  not 
get  enough  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  James.  What  kind  of  fur  is  that  f 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  That  is  American  muskrat. 

llie  Chaibman.  The  substance  of  that  decision  was  that  when  the 
skin  was  mounted  the  Government  tried  to  throw  it  into  the  35  per 
cent  clause,  but  the  board  of  appraisers  did  not  sustaiQ  it? 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbtebs.  I  notice  there  are  exports  of  $14,975,000.  What 
dass  of  skins  are  exported  i 

lifr.  EiSENBAGH.  American  furs  principally,  such  as  mink,  sable, 
muskrat,  skunk,  raccoon,  and  foxes  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Mostly  in  the  unmanufactured  state  f 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  In  the  raw  state;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Eisenbach,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EiSENBAGH.  I  thank  you. 

FuB  Mbbchants'  Gbbdit  Association  of  thk  Ottt  ov  New  Yobx, 

January  SO,  191$, 
The  GoMMnTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Houie  of  Represe7Uat%ve3,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Qentlbmen:  As  a  representative  of  Uie  Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Aoaociation  of  New 
York.  I  have  been  elected  to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  respectfully  say.  on 
b^au  of  the  fur  merchants,  tluit  we  are  contented  with  the  present  tariff  schedule 
pertaining  to  furs.  We,  however,  respectfully  ask  to  have  the  throe  words  ''but  not 
repaired,  in  second  line  of  paragraph  439,  stricken  out  in  tiie  bill  now  being  prex)ared. 
l£eee  words  are  ambiguous,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  meaning  have  caused  the 
fur  merdiants  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  after  considerable  delay  a  decision  was 
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rendered  by  the  General  Board  of  AppraiBers  nullifying  their  import  as  originally 
interpreted,  and  it  ib  to  eliminated  the  probability  of  the  same  question  arising  again 
that  we  ask  for  the  elimination  of  the  three  words  above  mentioned. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Alfred  Ezsbnbagb 
(For  Fur  Merchants'  Credit  Association). 

BRIEF  OF  ALEX.  E.  KLAHRE  &   CO.,  FEW  TORK,  N.  Y. 

New  Yore,  Jantuxry  t9, 1915. 
The  CoicMiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Houu  of  Representative,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  439  pertaining 
to  furs,  skins,  etc.,  and  would  ask  that  on  the  following  furs  dressed  on  the  skins, 
namely:  Sheepskin  rugs,  goatskin  rugs,  doeskin  robes  and  mats,  kidskin  croaseB,  and 
lambsEdn  crosses,  which  are  imder  paragraph  439  in  the  prevailing  law  dutiable  at  35 
per  cent,  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

The  above-named  skins  are  tanned  and  sewed  together  in  China,  but  can  not  be 
used  in  this  condition  as  imported  and  must  be  resewn,  cleaned,  and  dyed. 

On  single  tanned  goatskins,  single  tanned  dop;8kins,  single  tanned  sheepskins  and 
lambskins,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  same  duty  as  m  prevailing  law. 

All  raw  skins  free  as  in  the  present  law. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  the  event  of  the  reductions  of  duties  on  the  skins  named, 
h  e  revenue  to  the  Government  will  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  amongst  the  trade  that  owin^  to  the  present  rates  of  duties  our 
manufacturers  and  importers  are  somewhat  timid  in  importing  the  quantities  of  skins 
from  China  they  otherwise  would  do  if  lower  rates  of  duties  previEdled,  de{>ending 
upon  the  European  markets  for  their  purchases  from  time  to  time  and  paying  the 
extra  profit  to  the  importers  of  those  markets,  which  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
manuiacturers  of  our  countrv. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  of  manufacturers  in  Milwaukee  made  the  statement  a  few 
days  ago  that  owing  to  the  excessive  duty  of  35  per  cent  the  firm  was  compelled  to 
discharge  a  large  number  of  working  men  because  of  the  difiiculty  in  selhng  their 
output  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

y^y  respectfully,  yours,  Alex.  E.  KtiAHRK  &  Co. 

BRIEF   OF  LOWERRE   ft   CO.,  ITEW   TORE,  V.  T.,  £T   AL. 

New  York,  January  t7, 191S. 
The  CoM&UTTBE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Houu  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  paragraph  439  under  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff, 
we  beg  to  petition  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  rough  furs  which  are  commonly 
known  as  goat  and  sheep  '^rugs"  and  ''mats"  and  dog  ''mats,"  and  ask  that  this  class 
of  furs  be  separated  from  the  general  class  and  be  put  by  themselves  with  a  special 
rating  of  their  own.  We  ask  tnis  for  the  reason  that  they  are  of  an  entirely  different 
class  of  material,  being  cheaper  and  rougher  than  what  are  commonly  known  as 
"fancv  furs."  However,  on  account  of  not  havii^  separate  classification,  they  are 
included  in  the  second  part  of  paragraph  439  unoer  "Manufactures  of  furs  finther 
advanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing  and  prepared  for  use  as  material,  indudiog  plates, 
linings,  and  crosses,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  thus  putting  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  goods  which  are  already  prepared  in  the  greater  part  for  manufacture. 

We  give  you  the  following  areuments  in  favor  of  a  separate  listing  and  reduction: 

First.  We  have  no  ax  to  grina.  We  neither  gain  mor  lose  on  account  of  the  higher 
duty.  The  only  effect  it  nas  is  to  make  the  manufactured  article  cost  more  to  the 
consumer,  without  giving  to  anyone  any  added  protection  whatever,  as  this  class  of 
furs  is  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  carriage  robes  and  a  cheap  grade  of  men's  fur 
coats,  none  of  which  are  imported  into  this  coimtry  in  the  manufactured  state. 

Second.  The  terms  "rugs^'  and  "mats  **  are  simply  trade  names  for  certain  standard 
sizes  of  furs,  and  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  While  they  are  not 
one  separate  skin,  the  skins  are  simplv  pieced  out  on  the  sides  with  a  loose  stitch  and 
bastea  to  bring  tnem  up  to  the  stanaard  of  measurement.  This  stitch  is  absolutely 
worthless  as  far  as  being  of  any  use  in  the  manufacturing,  it  being  necessary  to  rip  the 
sewing,  cut  the  "rugs"  and  "mats"  apart,  rematch  and  sew  before  they  are  of  market- 
able value  as  far  as  manufacture  is  concerned.    The  principal  reason  for  these  furs 
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being  im|>orted  in  theee  sizes  is  because  the  importer  in  this  countiy  is  better  able 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  material  he  is  getting  than  if  he  bought  them  in  the 
regular  skin  shape,  the  skins  being  of  variable  sizes. 

Thirdly.  It  requires  just  as  much  work  to  manufacture  a  robe  or  coat  from  theee 
"rugs"  or  "mats**  as  it  would  to  manu^ture  from  natural  shaped  skins. 

Fourthly.  The  natural  shaped  skios,  which  are  no  further  advanced  than  these 
"rags"  or  "mats,"  can  be  brought  in  at  20  per  cent,  even  though  they  may  be  dyed 
abroad.  The  fancy  fur  plates,  such  as  squirrel,  etc.,  even  though  dyed,  can  be  brought 
in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  (36  per  cent)  as  our  "rugs"  and  "mats,"  which  we  import 
in  the  undyed  state  entirely'. 

What  we  claim  is  that  Chma  goat  and  sheep  "rugs"  and  "mats"  and  dog  "mats," 
loosely  basted  together  to  make  a  standard  size,  not  machine  sewed,  ^ould  be  under  a 
BSDarate  heading,  so  worded,  at  20  per  cent  duty. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  we  b^  to  impress  upon  you  the  fiict 
tbat  this  will  reduce  this  class  of  skins  to  the  old  rate  of  duty  at  which  they  were 
always  entered  under  the  old  Din^ley  tariff;  that  the  advance  of  15  per  cent  made  ill 
the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  simply  mcreased  the  cost  of  the  manumctured  article  to 
the  consumer,  giving  no  protection  to  any  manufacturer  in  this  country;  and  that 
under  the  present  tuiff  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  have  our  raw  material 
dyed  abroad  instead  of  in  this  country,  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  importing  it  in  the 
dyed  state,  being  able  to  do  so  without  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate. 

We  beg  vou  to  take  this  all  into  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LOWEBRE  A  Go. 

Cravenhorst  &  Co. 
Henry  Hoffman. 
Kayb  &  Einstein  (Ino.). 
Max  Scott. 

BKIEF  OF  LAFPHEB,  SEimTEB  &  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  HUOT.,  C017- 

cEEirura  fxte  and  fub-lined  gabments. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Januoary  t8, 1913, 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  WaMngUm^  D.  C. 

Gentlkmen:  Referring  to  paragraph  439  \mder  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff, 


We  aak  this  for  the  reason  ths^  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  material,  being 
cheaper  and  rougher  than  what  are  commonlv  known  as  fancy  furs.  However,  on 
account  of  not  having  separate  classification,  tney  are  included  in  the  second  part  of 
pang;Eaph  439  under  Manufactures  of  furs  further  advanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing 
and  pr^tared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates,  linings,  and  crosses,  35  per  cent 
id  valorem,''  thus  putting  them  on  an  equal  oasis  with  goods  which  are  already  pre- 
pared in  the  greater  i>art  for  manufacture.  We  give  you  the  following  arguments  in 
Bvor  of  a  separate  listing  and  reduction: 

First.  We  neither  sain  nor  lose  on  account  of  the  higher  duty.  The  only  effect 
iddch  it  has  is  to  make  the  manufactured  article  cost  more  to  the  consumer  without 

S'ving  to  anyone  any  added  protection  whatever,  as  this  class  of  furs  is  used  only  for 
ie  manufacture  of  carriage  robes  and  a  cheap  grade  of  men's  fur  coats,  none  of  wiiich 
ue  imported  into  this  countiy  in  the  manufactured  state. 

Second.  The  terms  ''mats'*  and  ''plates"  are  siinply  the  trade  names  for  certain 
itandard  sizes  of  furs  and  have  no  meaning  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  While  they 
are  not  one  separate  skin,  they  are  simply  piecea  out  on  the  sides  with  a  loose  stitcn 
and  basted  to  brins  them  up  to  the  standard  of  measurement.  This  stitch  is  abso- 
hitely  worthless  asmr  as  being  of  any  use  in  the  manufactiiring,  it  being  necessary  to 
np  the  sewing,  cut  the  mats  and  plates  apart,  rematch  them,  and  sew  them, 
before  they  are  of  marketable  value,  as  feu*  as  manufacture  is  concerned.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  theee  furs  being  in^rted  in  these  sizes  is  because  the  importer  in 
this  country  is  better  able  to  ascertam  what  amoimt  of  material  he  is  getting  than  if 
be  bon^t  them  in  the  regular  skin  shape,  the  skins  being  of  variable  sizes. 

TtdraT  It  requires  just  as  much  work  to  manufacture  a  robe  or  coat  from  these  mats 
or  plates  as  it  would  to  manufacture  from  natural  shaped  skins. 
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Fourth.  The  natural  shaped  skiiis  whidi  are  no  further  advanced  than  theee  mats 
and  plates  can  be  brought  in  at  20  per  cent,  even  though  they  may  be  dyed  abroad.  The 
fancy  fur  plates,  such  as  squiire^  etc.,  even  though  ^X  I  ^^^^  ^  brought  in  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  (35  per  cent)  as  our  mats  and  plates,  whicn  we  import  in  the  undyed 
state  entirely. 

What  we  claim  is  that  China  dog  mats  and  plates  looeely  basted  together  to  make  a 
standard  size,  not  machine  sewed,  should  be  under  a  separate  heading,  so  worded,  at 
ao  per  cent  duty. 

in  making  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  we  beg  to  im|»efls  upon  you  the  fact  that 
this  will  reduce  this  class  of  skins  to  the  old  rate  of  dul^  at  which  tney  were  alwasra 
entered  under  the  old  Dingley  tariff,  but  the  advance  of  16  per  cent  made  in  the  laat 
revision  of  the  tariff  simply  increased  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  to  the  con- 
sumer, givinff  no  protection  to  any  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and  that  under  the 
present  tariff  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  have  our  raw  material  dyed  abroad 
instead  of  in  this  country,  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  importing  it  in  the  dyed  state, 
being  able  to  do  so  without  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate,  and  it  could  be  stated  in  the 
separate  clause  for  China  dog  mats  and  plates,  loosely  basted  together  to  make  a 
standard  size,  not  dyed  and  not  machine  sewed,  to  be  admitted  at  20  per  cent  duty. 
This  would  protect  our  dyers  and  benefit  us  all,  giving  us  a  separate  heading,  and  not 
including  us  in  the  fancy-fur  schedule. 

We  beg  you  to  take  thia  all  into  consideration  and  give  the  matter  an  unbiased 
decision. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Lamfbib,  Bkinkbr  &  Oo. 

A.    HOEHIGSBEKOEB,    CEIOAGO,    HI.,    WBITES    OH   THE 

SUBJECT   OF  FITBS. 

CmoAQO,  January  f7, 191S. 
The  ComcnTBB  on  Wats  and  Msans, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D,  C, 

Gbntlemsn:  Referring  to  paragraph  439  under  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff,  we 
beg  to  petition  your  conmiittee  in  regard  to  the  rough  furs,  which  are  commonly  known 
as  goat  and  sheep  ''rugs"  and  ''mats"  and  dqg  "mats,"  and  ask  that  this  class  of  fun 
be  separated  from  the  general  class  and  be  put  by  themselves  with  a  special  rating  ci 
their  own.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  class  of 
material,  being  cheaper  and  roug[her  than  what  are  commonly  known  as  "fimcy  furs." 
However,  on  account  of  not  having  a  separate  classification,  they  are  indudea  in  the 
second  part  of  paragraph  439,  under  "Manufactures  of  furs  further  advanced  than 
dressing  and  dyeing  and  prepared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates,  linings,  and 
crosses,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, ' '  thus  putting  them  on  an  equal  basis  wiih  goods  which 
are  already  prepared  in  the  greater  put  for  manufacture.  We  give  you  ti&e  following 
amunents  in  favor  of  a  separate  listmgand  reduction. 

First.  We  have  no  ax  to  erind.  We  neither  sain  nor  lose  on  account  of  the  higher 
duty.  The  only  effect  which  it  has  is  to  make  the  manufactured  article  cost  more  to 
the  consumer,  without  giving  to  anyone  any  added  protection  idiatever  as  this  class  of 
furs  is  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  carriage  robes  and  a  cheap  grade  of  men's  for 
coats,  none  of  wnich  are  imported  into  this  country  in  the  manufacviued  state. 

Second.  The  term  "rugs ''  and  "mats  **  is  simply  the  trade  name  for  certain  standard 
siaes  of  furs  and  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  While  they  are  not  one 
sepamte  skin,  they  are  simply  pieced  out  on  the  sides  with  a  loose  stitch  and  basted  to 
bnng  them  up  to  the  standard  of  measurement.  This  stitch  is  absolutely  worthless  as 
far  as  beins  of  anv  use  in  the  manufacturing,  it  being  necessary  to  rip  the  sewing,  cut 
the  "rugs  and  "inats  "  apart,  rematch  them,  and  sew  them  bcnore  they  are  of  market- 
able value,  as  far  as  manufacture  is  concerned.  The  princi]^  reason  for  these  furs 
being  imported  in  these  sizes  is  because  the  importer  in  this  country  is  better  able  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  material  he  is  getting,  than  if  he  bought  tiiem  in  the  regular 
bkin  shape,  the  skins  being  of  variable  sizes. 

Third.  It  requires  just  as  much  work  to  manufacture  a  robe  or  coat  from  these 
"rugs'*  or  "mats"  as  it  would  to  manufacture  from  natural-shaped  skins. 

Fourth.  The  natural -shaped  skins  which  are  no  further  advanced  than  these 
"rugs"  and  "mats"  can  be  Drought  in  at  20  per  cent,  even  though  they  may  be  dysd 
abroad.  The  fancy  fur  plates,  such  as  squirrel,  etc.,  even  ^ough  dyed,  can  be 
brought  in  at  the  same  rate  of  dutjr  f35  per  cent)  as  our  "ruga"  and  "mats, "  whi^ 
we  import  in  the  undyed  state  entirely. 
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Wliat  we  claim  is  that  China  goat  and  sheep  "rugs'*  and  "mata''  and  dog  "mate." 
kweely  basted  together  to  make  a  standard  size,  not  machine  sewed,  should  be  under 
ft  separate  heading,  so  worded,  at  20  per  cent  duty. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  vour  committee,  we  beg  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
this  will  reduce  this  class  of  skins  to  the  old  rate  of  duty,  at  which  mey  were  always 
entered  under  the  old  Dingley  tariff;  that  the  advance  of  15  per  cent  made  in  the 
hat  rsvisioa  of  the  tari£f  simply  incr^ued  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
cooBumer,  giving  no  protection  to  any  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and  that  under 
the  present  tariff  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  have  our  raw  material  dyed 
abroad  instead  of  in  this  country,  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  importing  it  in  the  dyed 
state,  being  able  to  do  so  without  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate,  and  it  could  be  stated 
in  the  separate  clause,  for  China  goat  and  sheep  "rugs''  and  "mats"  and  dog  "mats" 
loosely  basted  together  to  make  a  standard  size,  not  dyed  and  not  machine  sewed, 
to  be  admitted  at  20  per  cent  duty.  This  would  protect  our  dyers  and  benefit  us  all, 
giving  us  a  separate  heading  and  not  including  us  in  the  foncy  fur  schedule. 

We  beg  you  to  take  this  all  into  consideration  and  give  tne  matter  an  unbiased 
decision. 

A.  HOBNIGSBBROBR, 

Per  Davb  Hobniosberobr. 

BBIEF  OF  DAWES  &  SAlTir,  JOEVSTOWBr,  V.  T. 

JoHNBToW^,  N.  Y.,  January  28 j  19 IS. 
SiORBTART  Ways  akd  Mbans  CoimnTBB, 

WashmgUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  little  manufacturers  and  can  not  come  to  Washington,  but  we 
irould  be  very  grateful  if  your  committee  would  look  into  the  matter  of  dutv  oh  fur- 
lined  gloves.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  duty  should  be  just  as  much  on  furs  when  they 
are  used  as  glove  linings  as  on  fur  skins  when  we  import  them  to  be  used  here  as  glove 
Unings.  If  we  pay  20  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  not  this  same  duty  be  added 
to  imported  gloves  when  fur  lined? 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respecuuUy,  Dawbs  A  Hann. 

BBIEF  OF  COBBAD  FUB  CO.,  WIBOBA,  MIBB. 

Winona,  Minn.,  January  SO,  191S. 
The  CoMMrrTBB  of  Wats  and  Mbans, 

WaihingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbktlbmbn  :  Permit  us  to  add  our  little  mite  in  the  number  of  petitions  with  which 
we  presume  you  are  at  the  present  time  flooded.  We  refer  to  paragraph  No.  439, 
under  schedule  'N,'  in  the  present  tariff.  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  35 
per  cent  is  altogether  too  high. 

Kemember  this  one  thing:  The  rich  do  not  wear  garments  made  from  "sheep  rugs'' 
w  ''dog  mats."  The  only  people  who  wear  this  class  of  merchandise  are  the  poorer 
western  fanners  in  the  Dakotas  and  throughout  the  Northwest;  possibly,  to  some 
extent  in  the  cities,  the  chauffeurs  and  street-car  drivers,  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  Uie  extreme  cold  and  to  whom  a  cheap,  warm  g[arment  is  a  necessity.  Take  as  an 
example  a  dog  mat  that  costs  a  dollar  down  in  the  New  York  customhouse.  It  stands 
the  importer  $1.35.  He  figures  5  per  cent  profit  on  $1.35.  We,  the  manufacturers, 
&nie  at  least  another  10  per  cent  when  we  sell  the  made-up  article  to  the  retailers. 
Ine  retailer,  in  his  turn,  must  add  at  least  25  per  cent  on  his  cost,  so  that  ultimately 
the  consumer  pays  at  least  from  40  to  50  per  cent  on  top  of  the  35  per  cent.  We  believe 
that  this  is  an  injustice  to  the  consumer. 

The  dressers  and  dyers  do  not  need  a  35  per  cent  protection,  as  far  as  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  it  looks  inconsistent  to  us  that  the  rich,  who  wear 
Russian  sables  and  other  costly  furs,  pay  no  duty  on  these  articles,  simpler  because  the 
skins  come  in  raw.  We  believe  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
duty  cm  furs  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  it  would 
be  Detter  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sable  skins,  chinchillas,  sea  otters, 
broad  tails,  and  other  fine  foreign  furs — ^furs  that  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  those 
to  whom  a  difference  of  $10  or  $100  doesn't  amoimt  to  any^ing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Conrad  Pur  Co., 
Per  Max  A.  Conbad. 
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BBIEF   OF   AASON   VAXniBXTBO.   BEPBESEHTIHa   THE    HAT- 
TEBS'  FUB  IirDUSTBT   OF  THE   XTNITED   STATES. 

New  Yoek  Crnr,  January  28,  1913. 
The  CoMMiTTEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  memorial  is  presented  in  behalf  of  the  entire  hatters'  fur  industry 
of  the  United  States,  composed  of  Jonas  <&  Naumburg,  New  York  City;  H.  A  A.ChApal 
Freres  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Bloch  &  Hirsch  Fur  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Hitchcock, 
Dermody  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Pellissier,  Jeunes  A  Rivet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
H.  Picard  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Donner  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Martin  Bates,  jr., 
&  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  American  Hatters  &  Furriers*  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.; 
J.  W.  Katz,  Newark,  N.  J.;  John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  E^ngland 
Fur  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Waring  Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Feck 
Fur  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.;  and  Robmson  Fur  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Its  purpose  is  to  convey,  in  a  brief  and  concise  statement,  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee,  in  order  that  intelligent  consideration  may  be  given  to  those  x>ara- 
graphs  of  the  existing  tariff  act  affecting  our  industry. 

The  industry  is  mainly  centralized  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  New  York  City, 
employs  over  3,600  persons  ia  the  various  factories,  and  consists  solely  of  removing 
the  hair  or  fur  from  the  skin  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  nutria,  and  beaver,  after  op>eniDg, 
carding,  cleaning,  and  other  processes,  and  chemically  treating  it  with  a  solution  of 
nitric  acid  and  quicksilver  (or  mercury),  called  "carroting,"  producing  a  product 
commonly  known  as  hatters*  furs.  Tnis  product  is  sold  to  fur-felt  hat  manufac- 
turers and  is  manufactured  into  fur-felt  hats  by  a  separate  and  distinct  industry. 

The  industry  is  affected  under  the  act  of  August  5, 1909,  by  the  followiog  paragraphs: 

''Para^ph  439:  Furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing,  but 
not  repairea,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manufactures  of  furs,  further  advanced 
than  dressing  and  dyeing,  when  prepared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates,  linings, 
and  crosses,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description,  {wrtly  or  wnolly  manufactured,  composed  of  or  of  'v^ch  fur  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Furs  not  on  the  skin, 
prepared  for  hatters*  use,  incluoing  fur  skins  carroted,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. '' 

''ParagraiA  573:  Furs,  imdressed. 

''Paragraph  574:  Fur  skin  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section .  *  * 

Frran  the  statement  heretofore  made  it  will  be  observed  that  this  industry  consists 
of  various  incidental  treatments,  including  carroting,  of  the  fur  of  various  small 
animals,  and  it  therefore  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  skins  with  the  fur  thereon  of  these 
various  animals  which  forms  the  raw  material  and  is  the  basic  property  of  our  product. 
All  of  this  raw  material  is  imported  from  other  countries,  principally  the  cola  r^ons 
of  Europe  and  Australasia.  Hie  fur  used  comes  almost  exclusively  from  <tmm<^iff 
not  indigenous  to  North  American  climates^  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  breed  them 
in  any  climate  but  that  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  and  still  retain  the  com- 
mercial characteristics  of  the  fur  proper  (or  fiber)  which  solely  determines  the  use 
and  value  in  the  manufacture  of  natters*  furs. 

All  of  our  product  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats,  and  is  purchased  by 
hat  manufactarers.  The  home  consumption  of  hatters'  furs  during  the  past  20  years 
has  not  had  a  decidedly  wide  range,  only  increasing  in  dight  proportions  as  the  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  fur-felt  hats  became  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  an  ever- 
growing population*  and  yet  the  annual  value  of  our  production  has  undergone  marked 
changes,  due  entirely  to  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  the  skins  in  the  foreign 
markets.  This  value  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of  simply  and  demand,  and  the 
highest  values  have  doubled  the  lower  values  as  the  markets  changed,  so  wide  has  been 
the  range. 

Indeed,  it  is  onlv  through  liberal  lines  of  credit  extended  by  the  domestic  manu- 
Jbcturer  and  the  ability  to  isake  quick  delivery,  that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our 
advantu;e  over  the  European  market. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  standing  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  American 
labor  winst  its  foreign  competitor.  We  are  jprepared  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  real  facts  respecting  the  cost  of  production  m  European  factories,  and  our  investiga- 
tion proves  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  from  45  to  59  per  cent  less  than  the  labor 
cost  in  the  United  States,  which  may  oe  confirmed  by  data  in  your  possession  from 
Consular  Reports,  as  well  as  absolute  statistics  in  our  possession. 

The  European  manufacturer  has  this  additional  advantage:  Their  factories  are 
located  in  ciose  proximity  to  where  the  fur  skins  are  collected,  substantially  iJl  the 
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chemicala  with  which  the  fur  is  treated  are  purchaseable  cheaper  abroad,  and  they 
have  a  recognized  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  (rent,  office  expense,  etc.).  The 
du^  of  20  per  cent  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  present  schedule  on  manufactured 
products,  and  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  before  it  accurate  information  from  which 
they  may  intelligently  estimate  what  benefit  the  consumer  would  receive  in  the  event 
that  the  entire  tariff  wall  should  be  removed  from  our  home  products  and  hatters' 
fura  admitted  absolutely  free  of  duty,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  hatters'  furs  in  the 
finished  hat  represents  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  its  selling  price  in  the  retail  store, 
varying  according  to  quality,  and  if  tne  duty  on  hatters'  furs  were  entirely  removed, 
it  would  mean  a  saving  of  less  than  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  cost  price  of  this  hatters' 
fur,  equal  to  from  3  to  5  cents  on  every  hat  purchased  at  retail  by  the  consuming  public. 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  knowledge  in  our  possession  that  the  cost  of  the 
fur  in  a  hat  sold  at  retail  at  $2  (the  popular  price  in  this  coimtry)  is  not  more  than  from 
11.84  to  $2.06  per  dozen. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  hat  which  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  $2  contains  a  little 
over  16  cents  worth  of  fur,  and  that  if  the  duty  were  entirely  removed  tiie  reduction  to 
the  consumer,  assuming  that  the  consumer  would  be  the  sole  beneficiary,  would  be 
20  per  cent  of  the  fur  value,  or  about  3  cents.  This  condition  would  result  if  the  tariff 
would  be  entirely  removed;  if  the  rate  is  only  reduced,  then  the  difference  would 
be  fractional.  'The  immediate  beneficiaries  of  any  reduction  in  the  duties  would 
apparently  be  the  manufacturers  of  hats.  The  benefits  of  home  manufacture,  which 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  reduction  of  tariff,  are  so  apparent  to  the  mamdacturers  of 
hats  in  this  country  tliat  they  are  a  unit  in  opposing  any  such  reduction. 

Imported  hatters'  fur.  before  it  reaches  the  nands  of  the  consumer  in  the  shape  of  a 
finished  hat  is  handled  by  five  industries,  all  presumably  mi^lHTig  some  profit^  (I)  the 
importer  of  the  hatters'  fur,  ^2)  the  manufacturer  of  the  hat  body  or  cone  (m  many 
instances  an  independent  industry).  (3)  the  finisher  of  the  ha\  body  or  cone  (who 
shapes,  blocks,  and  trims),  (4)  the  ioober,  and  finally  (5)  the  retailer. 

Is  there  any  possible  chance  of  tne  consumer  receiving  the  benefit  of  any  change  in 
the  present  tariff  rate  on  this  commodity,  and  is  there  any  member  of  this  committee 
who  is  not  impressed  with  the  glaring  fact  that  this  benefit  wHl  in  no  manner  accrue  to 
the  consumer.? 

We  believe  that  the  European  manufacturer  may  be  considered  a  fair  competitor 
for  this  market  and  one  who  must  always  be  counted  uxx)n  as  a  factor  in  the  industry. 
Certainly  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitory,  and  at  its  best  is  but  a  revenue  rate  under 
which  the  industry  has  been  maintained  for  upward  of  50  years.  It  has  thus  ahnost 
crystallized  into  a  compact  between  the  Fedend  Government  and  the  manufacturers 
of  hatters'  furs. 

The  rate  of  20  per  cent  has  remained  inviolate  through  all  tariff  legislation  since 
1862,  and  irrespective  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tariff  on  other  manu&ctured 
products,  the  duty  on  hatters'  furs  has  remained  unchanged. 

It  has  been  this  feeling  of  security  that  has  permitted  the  industry  to  make  progress, 
and  yet  at  all  times  we  have  felt  the  keen  competition  of  European  manufacturers, 
and  this  competition  has  resulted  in  a  fair  consumption  of  imported  hatters'  furs  by 
the  hat  manufacturers  of  this  coimtry. 

We  believe  that  we  have  fairly  illustrated  that  the  consuming  public  can  receive 
no  possible  benefit  by  any  change  in  the  present  rate  on  our  product  and  it  follows 
that  if  the  consuming  public  can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  lowering  of  the  rate, 
and  as  there  is  no  prohibitive  tariff  resulting  in  a  consumption  of  the  home  product  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  imported  product,  no  reason  exists  which  recommends  a  change. 

There  is  no  combination,  agreement,  or  understanding  between  the  manu&cturers 
of  hatters'  furs  in  the  United  States;  no  fixed  price;  no  set  standards.  The  closest 
of  competition  prevails  at  all  times,  and  the  fluctuating  market  of  our  raw  material 
prevents  any  possible  understanding  or  a^eement  to  maintain  a  set  price.  Indeed, 
European  competition  makes  this  impossible. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  construction  of  paragraph  439  of  the 

S resent  law.  The  subject  matter  *' manufactures  of  furs,  further  advanced  than 
reasing  or  dyeing,  when  prepared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates,  linings,  and 
crosses,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  subject  of  "hatters'  furs,"  but  covers  an  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  manufacture,  and  one  in  no  way  related  to  "hatters'  furs." 

Indeed,  "hatters'  fur,"  in  its  plain  interpretation  signifies  the  fur  or  hair  removed 
from  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  the  rabbit,  hare,  nutria,  and  in  some  few  instances 
the  beaver,  prepared  and  chemically  treated  into  a  product  called  "hatters'  fur," 
because  its  sole  and  exclusive  use  is  for  the  manufac^re  of  the  fur-felt  hat,  and  is 
the  component  part  of  fur-felt  hats,  commonly  called  "derbys"  and  "soft  hats." 
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Beyond  the  Bpellisg  of  the  ^rord  "fun"  itself)  it  has  nothing  in  common,  nor  does  it 
bear  any  relation  to  other  "fun"  as  embraced  in  tilie  various  paragraphs  of  the  taiiif 
schedule. 

We  therefore  resnectfuUy  ask  that  the  portion  of  paiagiaph  439  "Fun  not  on  the 
skin,  prepared  for  natters'  use,  including  fur  skins  carrotea,  twenty  i>er  centum  ad 
valorem,  ^'  remain  intact,  but  as  a  separate  paragraph. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Aaron  Naumbubg, 
RepresenHng  Hatters*  Fur  Industry  of  the  United  States, 

BSIEF  OF  THE  GT7FF  HAT  CO.,  BETHEL,  COHH. 

Bethel,  Ookn.,  Decernber  SOy  191 1. 
Hon.  Thos.  Reillt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  statistics  diowing  the  importations  of  fur  felt  hats  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  You  will  note  that  the  importations  are  going  up  from  year 
to  year  like  a  flight  of  stairs  and  that  the  greatest  gain  has  been  made  diuing  the  past 
four  years.  It  will  take  very  little  figuring  on  the  part  of  anyone  interested  to  show 
that  if  the  duties  iniposed  by  the  Pavne-Aidrich  bul  are  reduced  at  all  that  the  for- 
eigners will  have  aU  our  business,  for  under  the  present  tariff  they  are  doubling 
up  on  us  every  four  years.  The  writer  urges  vou  to  ^ve  this  matter  your  carefiu 
attention,  as  it  is  a  v^  serious  matter  to  the  hat  business,  which  is  not  prospering 
at  the  present  time.  Tnanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter,  ana 
with  kmdest  regards,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  T.  Cupf. 


Imi>ortations  of  fur  felt  hats  for  fiscal  years  ending — 

1902 7,819 

1903 9,034 

1904 8,817 

1906 8,143 

1906 14,536 

1907 19,194 

1908 21.892 

1909 32,714 

1910 42,940 

1911 46,009 

1912  (first  six  months) » 37,398 

BBIEF  OF  THE  WALLACE  &  SMITH  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

Milwaukee,  January  t8,  1913. 
The  CoMMtTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  paragraph  439,  under  Schedule  N  of  the  present  tariff, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  part  of  the  schedule  referring  to  rough  furs.  su<ji 
as  goat  plates  and  dog  mats.  These  particular  items  are  used  very  extensively  m  the 
manufacture  of  common  lap  robes  and  common  coats  over  the  entire  Northwest  and 
take  the  place  of  the  cheap  buffalo  robes  of  former  years. 

These  common  goat  plates  and  goat  mats  are  tacked  together  in  foreign  countries 
merely  for  the  piupose  of  pying  them  a  commercial  size,  and,  as  this  tacking  is  abso- 
lutely worthless,  it  is  all  riDpedout  again  and  the  skins  are  reworked  in  this  country. 
Under  the  circimistances  the  mixing  of  these  common  ^oods  with  high-claas  furs  is  a 
ereat  hardship  to  every  farmer  and  consumer  in  the  entire  Nortiiwest,  as  it  raises  the 
duty  from  15  per  cent  under  the  Dingley  tariff  to  35  per  cent  under  the  present  tariff 
without  any  benefit  to  anybody. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  be  either  reduced  to  the 
old  tariff  or  entirely  abolished,  as  it  would  give  the  entire  Northwest  an  article  that 
they  need  badly  at  a  lower  price,  as  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  Northwest 
for  conunon  robes  for  the  common  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Xours .  very  truly,  The  Wallace  Sc  Smtth  Co., 

SiNOLETON  Smitr,  Secretary, 

>  Fall  year  not  yet  availftble.    The  present  tariff  biU  wu  passed  in  180a. 
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BUEF  OF  THE  BXTSSIA  FVB  &  TAEWLVQ  CO.,  MIIWATTKEE, 

WIS. 

MiLWAUKBB,  Wis.,  January  t8, 1913. 
The  GomkTTTBB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  WMingUm,  D.  C. 

Gxmtlemen:  Referring  to  paragraph  No.  439  under  schedule  N  of  the  present 
tariff,  we  b^  to  petition  vour  committee  in  regard  to  the  rough  furs,  which  are  com- 
moiily  known  as  goat  and  sheep  ''rugs"  and  '"mats''  and  dog  "mats"  and  ask  that 
this  clasB  of  furs  be  separated  from  the  general  class  and  be  put  by  themselves  with  a 
roecial  rating  of  their  own.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  they  are  of  an  entirely 
different  class  of  material,  being  cheaper  and  rougher  than  what  are  commonly  known 
18  "fancy  furs. "  However,  on  account  of  not  having  separate  classification,  they  are 
included  in  the  second  part  of  paragraph  No.  439  xmder  '^Manufactures  of  furs  further 
advanced  than  dressing  and  dyeing  and  prepared  for  use  as  material,  including  plates, 
linings,  and  crosses,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, "  thus  putting  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  goods  which  are  already  prepared  in  the  greater  }>art  for  manufacture.  We 
give  you  the  following  aiguments  in  bvor  of  a  separate  listing  and  reduction. 

Fintly.  We  have  no  ax  to  grind.  We  neither  gain  nor  lose  on  account  of  the  higher 
dntv.  The  cmly  ^ect  whidi  it  has  is  to  make  the  manufactured  article  cost  more 
to  me  consumer,  without  giving  to  anyone  any  added  protection  whatever,  as  this 
dasB  of  furs  is  iised  onlv  tor  the  manufacture  of  carriage  robes  and  cheap  erade  of 
men's  fur  coats,  none  of  which  are  imported  into  this  country  in  the  manu&ctured 
itate. 

Secondly.  The  term  "rugs"  and  "mats"  is  simply  the  trade  name  for  certain 
standard  sizes  of  fura  and  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  While  ^ew 
are  not  one  separate  skin,  they  are  simply  pieccKl  out  on  the  sizes  with  a  loose  stitch 
and  basted  to  oring  them  up  to  the  standard  measurement.  This  stitch  is  absolutely 
worthless  as  far  as  being  ofany  use  in  the  manufacturing,  it  being  necessary  to  rip 
the  sewing,  cut  the  "rugs"  and  "mats"  apart,  rematch  mem,  and  sew  them  before 
they  are  of  marketable  value,  as  ffur  as  manufacture  is  concerned.  The  principal 
reason  for  these  rugs  being  imported  in  these  sizes  is  because  the  importer  in  tnis 
coontry  is  better  able  to  ascertain  what  amoimt  of  material  he  is  getting  than  if  he 
boQsht  them  in  the  regulu*  skin  shape,  the  skins  being  of  variable  sizes. 

Thirdly.  It  reauires  just  as  much  work  to  manufacture  a  robe  or  coat  bom.  these 
"rags"  or  "mats    as  it  would  to  manufacture  from  natural  shaped  skins. 

Fourthly.  The  natural  shaped  skins  which  are  no  further  advanced  than  these 
"nigB"  and  "mats"  can  be  brought  in  at  20  per  cent,  even  though  they  may  be  dyed 
ahrnid.  The  fancy  fur  plates  such  as  sauirrel,  etc.,  even  though  dved  can  be  brought 
in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  (35  per  cent)  as  our  "rugs"  and  "mats  which  we  import 
in  the  undyed  state  entirely. 

What  we  claim  is  that  China  goat  and  sheep  "rugs"  and  "mats"  and  dog  "mats" 
loosely  basted  together  to  make  a  standard  size,  not  machine  sewed,  should  oe  under 
i  separate  heading,  so  worded  at  20  per  cent  duty. 

hi  moving  this  appeal  to  your  committee,  we  beg  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
this  will  r^uce  this  class  of  skins  to  the  old  rate  of  duty  at  which  they  were  always 
entered  under  the  old  Dingley  tariff,  that  the  advance  of  15  per  cent  made  in  the 
last  revision  of  the  tariff  simply  increased  the  cost  of  the  manutactured  article  to  the 
consumer,  giving  no  protection  to  any  manufacturer  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  under 
the  present  ts^in,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  have  our  raw  material  dyed 
abroad  instead  of  in  this  country,  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  importing  it  in  the  dyed 
Btate,  being  able  to  do  so  without  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate,  and  it  could  be  stated 
in  the  separate  clause  for  China  goat  and  sheep  "rugs"  and  "mats"  and  dog  "mats" 
iooeely  basted  together  to  make  a  standard  size,  not  dyed  and  not  machine  sewed, 
to  be  admitted  at  20  per  cent  duty.    This  would  protect  us  in  the  fancy  fur  schedule. 

We  beg  you  to  take  this  all  into  consideration  and  give  the  matter  an  unbiased 
decision. 

Very  truly,  youiB,  Russia  Fur  &  Tanning  Co. 
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PABAGBAPH  440. 

Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-leaf  iuis,  fifty  per  centum  md 
valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  441. 

Gnn  wads  of  all  descriptions,  twenty  per  centom  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  442. 

Hair,  hnmifti,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  mannfactored,  twenty  per  centom 
ad  valorem;  manufactures  of  human  hair,  or  of  which  human  hair  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
thirty-five  per  centum  advalorem. 

HUMAN  HAIR. 

BBIEF  OF  ALEX.  E.  EXAHEE,  NEW  TOEK,  N.  Y.,  IH  BE 

HUMAN   HAIB. 

New  York,  January  t8, 191S. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  paragraphs  442  and  583 
in  the  present  tariff  bill  whicn  relate  to  human  hair. 

Parag;raph  442  reads: 

*'Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manufactured  20  per  cent.  Manufactures 
of  human  hair  or  of  which  human  hair  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent. 

Paragraph  583  reads: 

''Human  hair,  raw,  imclean  and  not  drawn,  free.'* 

Owing  to  the  conflicting  interpretation  of  these  paragraphs,  fanporters  have  had 
considerable  trouble  in  the  past.  In  some  instances  duties  have  been  imposed  and  in 
other  cases  hair  which  has  been  assessed  as  dutiable  previously,  has  been  brought  in 
as  raw  material.  So-called  cleaned  and  drawn  hair  is  r^arded  by  the  trade  as  raw 
hair^  as  it  has  to  go  through  the  identical  process  of  washing,  cleaning,  bleaching,  and 
dyemeas  hair  on  which  tnere  has  been  no  question  raised  as  to  it  not  being  raw  mate- 
rial. The  cleaning  and  drawing  in  most  cases  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  compljdng 
with  the  sanitary  laws,  before  ahipment  from  foreign  ports.  Tnere  are  employed  in 
this  city  in  the  manufacturing  of  numan  hair  into  curls,  switches,  etc.,  about  10,000 

{)erBons,  and  although  the  aigument  may^  have  been  used  that  this  is  an  industry  of  a 
uxmy  and  not  of  a  necessity,  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  human  hair,  it  will  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  will  throw  out  of  employment  in  our 
country  a  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  industry.  In  previous  tariff  laws 
the  question  has  been  raised  a  number  of  times  as  to  what  might  oe  called  raw  hair, 
and  we  would  call  your  attention  to  two  decisions: 
Treasury  Decision  9441,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Treasury  Department,  June  i7, 1889. 
"Human  hair,  partially  cleaned.    Lewisohn  v.  Mogon. 

"Sir:  The  department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  the  22d  ultimo  from  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  reports  the  trial 
of  the  case  -of  Leonard  Lewisohn  v.  Daniel  Mogon,  collector,  which  was  had  before 
Hon.  E.  H.  Lacone  and  a  jury  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  said  district  on 
the  16th  ultimo,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  question 
involved  was  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  certain  importations  of  Chinese  human 
hair  which  was  subjected  to  duty  by  the  defendant  (collector)  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  in  Schedule  N  (T.  I.  444)  for  human  hair  if 
clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manufactured,  but  which  the  plamtiff  claimed  to  be  uncleaned 
and  not  drawn  and  to  be  dutiable  at  tne  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  a  clause 
in  the  same  paragraph  for  human  hair  drawn,  unclean  and  not  drawn. 

"The  United  States  attorney  reports  that  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  trial  showed 
that  while  the  hair  had  been  drawn  to  a  little  extent  and  to  have  been  cleaned  a 
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Utde,  yet  that  it  was  not  the  drawn  and  cleaned  hair  of  commerce,  it  being  dirtv, 
inaflmnch  as  it  contained  dead  nits.  The  evidence  adduced  further  show  that  while 
the  dnwn  hair  of  commerce  consists  of  bunches  of  individual  hairs  all  of  the  same 
lepeth  and  all  of  the  roots  bein^  on  one  end,  Uie  points  at  the  other  end,  and  very 
higJUy  cleaned  the  merchandise  m  question  consisted  of  small  bundles  tied  together  at 
one  end.  the  individual  hair  being  aH  varieties  of  lengths,  with  roots  and  points  at 
both  ends.  The  question  involved  seems  to  be  entirelt^  one  of  lauct  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  merchandise,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  substaatiated  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence.  Upon  submitting  the  matter  to  the  United  States  Attorney  Creneial  for 
his  certificate  under  act  of  March  S,  1875,  that  officer  advises  under  date  of  tiie  7th 
instant  that  no  api>eal  or  writ  of  error  will  be  taken  by  the  United  States  from  the 
iodgment  of  the  circuit  court  in  said  suit.  The  department  therefore  concurring 
Iiersby  directs  you  upon  due  entry  of  judgment  to  take  necessary  steps  for  its  settle- 
ment and  pa3rment.  An^  other  suits  of  the  same  character  may  also  be  settled  in  the 
usual  manner,  provided  it  is  ascertained  that  the  requirements  of  law  as  to  protest 
appeal,  institution  of  suit,  etc.,  has  been  duly  complied  with,  and  this  ruling  will 
apply  to  further  importations  of  such  merchandise,  decision  8729  being  modified 
accordingly. 

'^ Respectfully,  "G.  S.  Batchbllbb, 

"Acting  SeereUaryJ* 

Dedflion  14252;  Q.  A.  2216: 

''Human  hair,  raw,  undeaned  and  not  drawn. 


«< 


Before  the  United  States  appraiser  at  New  York,  July  18,  1893. 


"In  the  matter  of  the  nrotest  46164  A  2772  of  A.  Musica,  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duty  chaigeable  on 
obtain  human  hair  imported  per  Elysianj  December  21, 1892. 

"Opinion  by  Shazxetts,  General  Appraiser. 

''Tne  protest  in  this  case  is  lodged  ag[ainst  the  assessment  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  per 
hundredweight  ad  valorem  on  20.400  kilograms  of  human  hair,  being  a  part  of  266,600 
kilognons  of  this  substance,  all  oi  which  was  classified  by  the  collector  as  human  hair 
cleaned  and  duty  assessed  thereon  at  the  rate  complained  of  in  paragraph  447  of  the 
present  act.  The  board  has  samples  of  the  mercnandise  in  dispute  taten  from  the 
xmportation  in  question.  The  samples  show  that  this  hair  has  been  out  in  small  bim- 
dlfis  assorted  as  to  color  and  we  think  it  has  been  drawn  and  cleanea  to  some  extent. 
The  hair,  however,  contains  dead  nits,  is  otherwise  unclean,  and  is  notarrai^d  with 
all  the  roots  at  one  end  and  the  points  at  the  other.  In  these  respects  it  diners  from 
the  drawn  and  cleaned  hair  of  commerce.  We  find  as  a  fact,  that  the  merchandise 
is  human  hair  raw.  uncleaned  and  not  drawn.  We  sustain  the  claim  of  the  appellant 
that  the  T«4y^^«>^"<^^«ft  in  question  is  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  6(H.  Tlie 
ooUectar's  decision  relative  thereto  is  reversed." 

In  order  to  avoid  tiiese  complications,  would  suggest  that  paragraph  442  reads  as  in 
the  present  law,  and  as  a  substitute  for  583  the  following: 

"Human  hair,  uncleaned  and  cleaned^  drawn  or  dyed  but  not  commercially  and 
not  manufactured  into  switcheSi  hair  braids,  curls,  ana  ringlets,  free." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Albx.  E.  Klahhb  St  Co. 
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PASAGBAPH  MS. 

.  Pluslies  and  woven  labilcB  (except  crinoline  doth  and  ludr  seatinf)  asd 
nianiifactaies  thereof,  composed  of  tike  hair  of  ttie  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  any 
animal,  comhlned  with  wool,  vegetable  liber,  or  silk,  shall  be  dassiHed  and 
dutiable  as  manufactnies  of  wool. 

PABAGBAPH  444. 

Hair,  cuiled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses,  ten  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

CURLED   HAIB. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  HAIB  SPIBBEBS'  TTVIOV  BO.  10399,  CHICA&Ot 

ILL. 

Chicago,  January  21,  292S. 
Hon.  James  T.  MgDbrmott, 

Representing  Fourth  Congressional  District^  Chicago ^  III., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Regar^isff  our  telegram  of  January  8,  1913,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  in  need  of 
your  valuable  assistance  in  the  coming  fight  of  our  very  existence  and  hope  by  heart 
not  to  meet  a  failure  in  our  appeal  to  you.  Reports  in  our  local  newspapers  Tnesday, 
January  7,  1913,  stated  that  Air.  Gliarles  Delaney,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
agitating  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  place  curled  nair  on  the  free  list. 
Mr.  Delaney,  owner  of  the  curled-hair  works  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Toronto,  Canada, 
as  well  as  ^uth  America,  is  able  bv  employing  cheap  labor  to  manufacture  a  cheaper 
hair,  and  placing  curled  hair  on  me  free  list  would  mean  an  open  market  for  hun, 
thereby  seriously  ruining  the  curled-hair  business  in  this  countrv.  The  curled-hair 
trade  right  here  in  Chicago  is  in  full  flower,  called  for  by  consistent  nard  work  in  fullest 
sympathy  between  employer  and  employees.  We  fought  hard  and  honorable  for  the 
past  12  years  for  our  rights  and  a  decent  living,  and  we  succeeded.  Would  yon  like 
to  see  us  in  despair  if  you  can  help  to  avoid  it?  We  know  by  heart  you  do  not.  We 
know  you  will  protect  home  industry  and  the  American  working  class.  You  will 
rememoer  when  last  spring  before  election  you  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  your  welcome 
visit  at  Armour's  curled-hair  works  in  this  city  and  we  promised  to  stand  by  you,  and 
your  election  to  the  honorable  office  shows  the  result.  We  do  not  intend  to  lake  up 
your  valuable  time  in  writing  long  epistles;  all  we  ask  you  is  stand  by  us  as  we  did; 
use  all  your  influence  and  fight  for  us  to  a  finish  against  removal  of  duty  on  curled  hair. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  and  wishing  you  a  great  success  in  this  very  important  caae, 
we  begto  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  Jacob  Hankbm ann, 

Reeordmg  Secretary, 

PABAOBAPB  446. 

Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  clofh,  el^t  cents  per  square  yard;  hair- 
cloth, known  as  "hair  seating,"  and  hair  press  cloth,  twenty  cents  per  sqnar* 
yard« 

HAIRCLOTH. 

BSIEF  OF  T.  S.  TODD  &  CO.,  CUSTOMHOTTSE  BBOKEBS  AVD 

FOBWABDEBS,  BEW  TOBK.  B.  7. 

New  York,  January  t9,  2923. 
The  Wats  anb  Means  GomnrrBB, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbmbn:  Hair  press  cloth  pays  duty  of  130  to  170  per  cent. 

The  United  States  appraiser  claims  that  because  it  is  made  of  camel's  hair  or 
alpaca  it  ^ould  be  classified  and  assessed  under  the  wool  schedule  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent,  notwithstanding  it  is  specifically  provided  for  in  paragmph  445, 
at  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  r^mlt  of  the  above  is  that  none  of  the  hair  press  cloth,  such  as  was  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  present  act  and  is  now  cotnmercially  known  by  this  designation, 
can  possibly  be  imported. 

This  material  sells  abroad  for  from  33  cents  to  44  cents  per  pound  packed  in  conditidn 
ready  for  shipment,  and  a  comparison  of  these  figures  witn  the  selling  price  of  the 
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Americftn  product,  namely,  70 cents  per  pofond,  e^tcept  in  laige  quantitiee,  when  it  is  65 
cents  ]>er  pound,  is  a  most  forceful  example  of  abnonnal  and  wholly  unwananted 
protection. 

We  most  strongly  incline  to  the  belief  that  no  such  rate  as  130  to  170  per  cent  was 
intended  by  Congress  to  apply  to  this  product,  nor  in  fact  anything  even  remotely 
approaching  such  a  rate,  wnich  belief  is  based  on  two  propositions: 

Fint.  Hiur  press  cloth  is  used  in  the  operation  of,  as  its  name  implies,  pressing  the 
oil  from  ol^asinous  seeds,  such  as  cotton  seed,  linseed,  castor  seed,  etc.,  tiberefore,  a  rery 
essential  and  almost  indispensable  agent  in  the  operation  of  producing  various  vegetable 
oils  of  very  large  commercial  importance,  and  as  such  the  law  making  body  would  not, 
in  our  jucigment,  desire  to  subject  it  to  more  than  nominal  taxation.  This  reasoning 
would  appear  justified  when  we  find  that  silk  bolting  cloth,  an  article  of  high  price  and 
very  fine  texture,  is  free  of  duty,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  514  when  used  in  the 
operation  of  bolting  flour,  which  use  is  quite  removed  from  that  ordinarily  applied  to 
sflk,  therefore  accounting  for  the  absence  of  duty,  whereas  silk  fabrics  for  theu:  accus- 
tomed use  are  taxed  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Second.  Paragraph  445  as  enacted  in  the  House  reads  ''and  hair  press  cloth,  20  cents 
per  sauare  yard.  '  The  Senate  added  the  words-' ' any  of  the  fore^mg  not  composed  of 
woov'  which  words  were  stricken  out  in  conference  and  the  original  wording  of  the 
House  bill  became  the  law. 

This  we  think  amply  demonstrates  that  Congress  had  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  hair  press  cloth  of  trade  and  commerce  was  composed  of  camel  a  hair,  alpaca,  or 
wool,  ana  that  in  view  of  its  use  it  should  only  be  taxed  at  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  question  of  the  duty  on  press  cloth  has  been  the  subject  of  several  decisions  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  well  as  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  In  the  latter 
case  Judge  Townsend,  in  overruling  the  board's  decision  assessing  the  wool  rate,  uses  ttie 
following  language: 

"ParasTaph  366  provides  only  for  manufacture  of  wool  not  speciallv  provided  for. 
Fkragia^  431  provides  specifically  for  hair  press  cloth  eo  nomine.  The  construction 
given  to  these  words  by  the  board  would  seem  to  deprive  this  specific  provision  of  all 
effect." 

Under  the  present  provision  the  only  imports  as  hair  press  cloth  are  those  comprising 
the  lighter  material  made  of  horse  hair,  which  is  unsuitable  for  the  heavy-oil  trade 
above  mentioned,  and  the  duties  collected  are  insignificant.  The  annual  consumption 
of  thi<s  material  is  about  2,500,000  pounds,  and  if  a  rate  could  be  establi^ed,  havmg  in 
mind  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  oi  say  5  or  10  cents  per  pound,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly afford  a  considerable  revenue,  at  the  same  time  givine  an  apparently  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  American  manufacturer,  without  absolutely  closing  the  forei^ 
markets  to  the  American  seed  crusher  as  at  present,  and  we  therefore  hope  you  will 
afford  him  some  relief. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  respectfully,  T.  S.  Todd  &  Co. 

PiSAGBAPH  446. 

Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  for  men's,  women's,  boys',  or  children's  wear, 
tiimmed  or  tmtrlmmed,  including  bodies,  hoods,  plateaux,  forms,  or  shapes, 
for  hats  or  bonnets,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  fur  of  the  rabbit, 
beaver,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  dozen,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  nine  dollars  per  dozen,  three 
doUars  per  dozen;  valued  at  nrore  than  nine  dollars  per  dozen  and  not  more 
than  ei^teen  dMlars  per  dozen,  five  dollars  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than 
eighteen  dollars  per  dozen,  seven  doUars  per  dozen;  and  in  addltloii  thereto 
on  all  the  foregoing,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ttm  HATS. 

TESTIXOVT  OF  SAXES  1irAR.SHAT.T.,  OF  FALL  BITEB,  HASS. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  represent  the  manufacturers 
of  fur  felt  hats,  who  want  me  to  state  that,  after  they  have  had  a  fair 
hearing  and  get'what  they  deserve,  or  what  they  prove  they  deserve, 
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they  stand  ready  and  willing  to  sail  under  any  flag  that  you  may  nail 
up,  and  the  last  thing  that  they  would  think  of  doing  is  cutting 
down  wages  or  shutting  up  shop  and  running  away. 

Foiu:  years  ago  I  came  here  on  this  same  errand,  and  I  was  impressed 
then,  as  I  am  now,  with  the  earnestness  of  the  committee  in  its 
endeavors  to  arrive  at  what  would  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  though  both  of  them,  perhaps,  are  driving  at  it  from 
different  angles,  I  think  that  both  mean  to  get  at  the  same  thing  in 
the  end,  namely,  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  do  not  care 
particularly  whether  it  is  called  a  revenue  tariff,  a  competitive 
tariff,  or  eaualization  so  long  as  we  get  what  we  prove  we  deserve  to 
have.    Call  it  by  any  name  you  like,  it  will  sound  just  as  sweet  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  present  these  briefs  and  then  read  this  one  that  I 
have  prepared  myself,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  What  par^raph  do  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Marshall  f 

Mr.  Marshatx.  Schedule  N,  paragraph  446. 

Mr.  Peters.  Before  you  commence  will  you  please  explain  to  the 
committee  the  difference  between  fur  felt  and  wool  felt  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peters.  So  that  we  may  have  it  properly  in  mind. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Wool  felt  hat  is  a  hat,  either  a  derby  hat  or  a  felt 
hat,  that  is  made  from  wool.  It  is  felted  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  kind  of  animsLl  fur,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  and  much  coarser. 
Fur  felt,  the  industry  that  I  represent,  comes  mostly  from  the  fur 
of  a  rabbit  or  a  hare,  and  sometimes  a  nutria  or  a  beaver.  Fur  from 
any  fur-bearing  animal  that  will  felt  can  be  made  into  a  hat.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  rabbits.  Some  are  not  good  for  hat-making 
purposes.  There  are  no  particular  rabbits  in  this  country  whose  fur 
IS  good  for  hat-making  purposes.  The  breed  is  not  just  right, 
although  their  fur  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  fur  hats  tnat  do  not 
have  to  be  colored. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  present  tariff  is  worse  than  competitive,  if  you  take  it  on  that 
ground. 

If  you  had  a  competitor  across  the  street  whose  business  was 
increasing  year  after  year,  in  fact  doubling  every  fom:  years,  you 
would  thmk  he  was  a  lively  sort  of  a  competitor  and  one  to  be  very 
much  feared.    That  is  the  case  of  om:  industrv. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Marshall,  I  woula  like  you  to  show  us  on 
that  proposition,  because  these  figures  do  not  prove  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  The  figures  which  you  have,  if  you  have 
the  right  paragraph,  show — ^how  far  back  shall  I  go,  Mr.  Underwood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  the  figures  right.  You  have 
paragraph  446,  hats  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  Paragraph  432  was  the  old  law.  You  will  have  to 
look  at  the  old  law  until  the  present  law  was  enacted. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Maybe  we  nave  them  combined  here.  The  present 
law  is  paragraph  446  f 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  '^Hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods  for  men's,  women's. 

boys'  " 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  it. 
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¥he  Chaibbcak.  Now,  the  total  production  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1910  was  $46,000,000. 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  $46,000,000,  but  it  also  says  in  that  census  that 
there  is  considerable  duplication  owing  to  the  tact  that  some  hats  are 
bou^t  in  the  rough — that  is,  partly  finished — and  sold  to  another 
manufacturer  and  then  finished  ana  counted  double  la  the  census; 
and  the  same  census,  1910,  makes  that  statement,  so  you  haye  to  dis- 
count it  somewhat,  although  that  is  not  what  I  meant  oy  doubling  up. 

1  meant  that  the  importations  are  doubling  up. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute  and  let  me  see.  The  total  importa- 
tions for  1912  were  $375^000. 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  That  is  right,  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  that  time  it  ran  along  pretty  eyenly, 
about  $564,000  and  $593,000;  but  the  amount  of  importations  in  this 
entire  paragraph  is  hardly  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  American 
production.  Howeyer,  here  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to 
more  particularly,  that  on  the  hats — that  is,  the  cheaper  grade  of  your 
hats — the  tax  is  prohibitiye  entirely.  The  total  impoi^ations  of  the 
low-graxie  hats 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  bracket  between  $1  and  $4.50,  and  there  is 
practically  no  such  hat  manufactured  of  fur  felt.  It  was  la  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  it  was  left  there.  Practically  the  cheapest  fur-felt  hat 
that  is  manufactured  to-day  is  $9  a  dozen,  i  ou  would  not  ^et  any  par- 
ticular importations  in  that  bracket,  from  $1  to  $4.50.  There  might 
be  some  come  in  in  the  rough,  as  we  call  it,  partly  finished,  or  the 
bodies  or  hoods  ready  to  fiinish,  but  rather  few:  so  you  haye  to  begin 
at  the  bracket  from  $9  up  to  get  at  the  real  hat  tnat  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  $9  up,  the  importations  amounted  to 

2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  took  the  year  1910,  and,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  I  deducted  the  bodies  in  the  rough,  and  figured  it  down  into 
dozens — and  we  always  talk  in  dozens  in  the  hat  business — and  I 
figured  that  there  is  something  like  2,400,000  dozen  hats  made  of  the 
class  I  am  talking  about.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  percentage 
of  Importations  has  been  relatiyely  small — ^and  I  show  this  in  my 
brief,  and  as  I  stated  the  same  thing  four  years  ago — ^we  do  not  care 
if  we  stand  pat  or  if  there  is  a  moderate  increase;  but  it  is  af  act,  Mr. 
Underwood,  that,  in  dozens,  starting  back  as  far  as  you  like  to  go, 
for  the  last  12  years,  they  haye  douoled  regularly  eyery  four  years. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  here  before,  the  total  importations,  in 
dozens,  were  21,000  dozens.  Last  year  they  were  55,000  dozens,  and, 
what  is  more  alarming  to  us,  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
shows  that  there  has  been  24,000  dozens  importea,  and  at  that  rate 
there  will  be  96,000  dozens  this  year — almost  double  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy — a  few 
from  Germany,  but  very  few. 

Now,  if  importations  would  only  remain  where  they  now  are 
we  would  not  care  particularly;  but  as  I  haye  statecL  we  haye 
that  eyer-increasin^  and  doubling-up  process,  and  anybody  that  has 
played  any  kind  of  a  game  and  kept  doubling  knows  where  he  wiU 
umd  if  he  keeps  on. 
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Mr.  Habbison.  Has  not  your  maxket  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  No. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Has  not  the  domestic  production  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  state  in  my  brief  that  during  all  of  tms 
time  the  fur-felt  hat  business  of  this  country  has  been  decreasing. 
After  carefully  gathering  statistics  from  south,  west,  north,  and  east, 
in  no  instance  has  the  business  been  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  full 
time,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  50  per  cent  of  full  time. 

That  is  not  due  altogether  to  importations,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
style  has  changed  in  hats,  due  to  that  desire  for  a  novelty  that 
comes  to  every  man.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  demand  for  cloth 
caps  and  wool  hats.  There  was  a  time  when  we  got  a  white  and 
black  necktie  which  we  thought  was  all  we  needed.  Now  we  get 
neckties  to  match  our  socks,  and  the  same  desire  for  novelty  applies 
to*  headgear. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  say  the  style  now  is  to  get  cravats  to  match 
socks? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  In  some  instances,  that  is  absolutely  true.  My 
Christmas  present  from  Mrs.  Marshall  was  a  box  of  socks  and  cravats 
to  match  them.  I  have  not  worn  them  yet,  but  I  got  them.  It  is 
Uke  the  slippers  that  we  get  at  Christmas  time.  We  don't  always 
wear  them. 

In  other  words,  all  the  time  that  this  increase,  this  doubling-^ip 
process  was  going  on;  and  manufacturers  and  their  employees  were 
crying  for  work,  they  have  seen  the  importations  coming  from 
abroad  in  increasing  quantities  and  naturally  they  think  the  foreigner 
is  getting  the  business  when  they  need  it  badly. 

Further  than  that^  if  there  is  one  industry  more  than  any  other  that 
is  living  up  to  the  ideal  that  most  everyone  has  as  to  how  a  business 
should  be  conducted,  such  as  tariff  reformists,  progressives,  and 
downward  revisionists,  all  of  them  have  an  ideal  of  how  an  industry 
should  be  conducted,  and  we  measure  up  to  that  in  every  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  trust.  In  fact,  competition  is  so 
keen  that  in  many  instances  manufacturers  do  not  speak  to  one 
another  when  they  meet. 

Thev  do  not  want  the  large  manufacturer  to  gobble  up  the  small 
manufacturer.    The  small  manufacturer  does  have  a  chance  to  exist. 

When  I  was  here  before  there  were  only  4  manufacturers  in  Texas. 
Now  there  are  14.  Small,  perhaps — a  journeyman  with  a  helper  and 
trimmer;  but  all  of  us  started  small  and  required  encouragement. 

This  business  is  not  sectional.  It  has  been  commonly  called  a 
New  England  industry.  It  is  not.  There  are  452  hat  manufao- 
turers  of  the  kind  I  represent,  scattered  in  38  dijf  erent  states  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  wears  fur-felt  hatat 

Mr.  Mabshall.  I  think  you  do,  and  I  do. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Are  derbys  felt  hats  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  They  are  all  felt  hats. 

Mr.  Habbison.  And  silk  hats  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  No;  silk  hats  are  made  from  silk  plush. 

Mr.  Habbison.  None  of  them  are  made  from  anunaJs  t 

Mr.  Mabshall.  None  of  them  are  made  from  Rninnft^iy  whatsoever. 
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Mr  Habkison.  Beaver  skin? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Beaver  used  to  be  used  long  years  ago  and  until 
the  price  of  beaver  got  so  high  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  make 
it  into  hats.  It  originally  started  with  beaver,  when  beaver  was 
very  plentiful. 

Mr.  Haerison.  What  do  they  make  fur  hats  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Out  of  rabbit  and  hare  fur  and,  in  some  instances, 
nutria,  which  is  an  animal  much  like  the  beaver,  and,  in  rare  instances, 
beaver.  If  a  man  wantg  to  pay  for  a  beaver  nat,  he  can  still  get  it. 
The  ordinary  hat  is  made  from  rabbit  fur,  because  rabbits  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  You  can  even  make  hats  out  of  cat's  fur  if  you  work 
it  up. 

As  I  said,  we  measure  up  in  every  case  to  every  requirement 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  we  make  hats  out  of  wool  in  ^reat  quantities  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  in  any  great  quantity.  I  do  not  represent 
the  wool  hats,  and  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  them,  because  ido  not 
know  about  them;  but  they  do  make  them  of  wool,  and  ordinarily 
they  are  a  cheap  hat. 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  we  consider  the  hat  worn  by  an  ordinary 
everyday  man,  that  is  a  fur  hat  1 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  the  hat  that  the 
common  everyday  fellow  wears,  and  also  tne  half  that  a  man  who  can 
afford  to  buy  a  Stetson,  Knox,  or  a  Dunlap  wears. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows 
that  his  hat  is  made  of  rabbit  fur. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will  go  further  than  that. 
I  do  not  think  that  all  of  those  who  work  at  the  business,  who  actually 
work  in  the  factories  know  it,  and  if  you  were  to  stand  them  up  in  a 
row  and  tap  every  tenth  man  on  the  shoulder,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  tdl  you  that  the  hat  is  made  out  of  rabbit's  fur.  He  knows  his 
own  particular  little  branch  of  it,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Peters.  How  much  does  the  raw  material  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Peters.  By  reason  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  and  finish  my  remarks 
in  sequence,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  I  want  to  say  that  we 
measure  up  to  an  industry  such  as  you  would  like  to  have  it  conducted, 
and  then  if  I  am  wrong,  I  want  to  be  checked  on  that.  Then  I  will 
go  into  the  material  or  anything  else  you  desire. 

There  is  no  absentee  ownership.  It  is  complained  of  late  that  an 
owner  lives  in  one  town  and  has  his  factory  in  another,  and  that  he 
never  comes  in  contact  with  his  help  and  does  not  know  anything 
about  them.  I  will  make  a  broad  statement,  but  one  that  you  can 
check  up.  There  is  not  a  single  owner  of  a  hat  factory  to-day,  of 
the  whole  452  who  is  not  still  on  the  job  every  day,  working  just 
the  same  as  he  always  did.  I  know  of  one  gentleman  who  has  been 
working  for  54  years;  I  myself  for  thirty-odd  years.  We  are  stiU  on 
ihejob. 

Tnere  are  few,  if  any,  very  rich  owners;  and  that  is  true.  What 
money  they  have  is  tne  result  of  years  of  hard  labor  and  simply 
saving  it. 

The  wages  paid  are  the  highest  ever.  The  prices  of  hats  are  the 
lowest  ever.     [After  a  pause.]    I  was  waiting  to  have  that  disputed. 
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Of  every  dollar  that  we  receive  from  hats — ^I  do  not  mean  every 
dollar  it  costs  to  manufacture  them,  but  of  every  dollar  we  receive 
from  the  consumer — ^you,  of  course,  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
becomes  of  that — the  average  will  show  that  not  more  than  6  cents 
goes  to  the  manufacturer;  40  cents  goes  to  labor;  and  the  balance  is 
for  material.  That  is-  a  pretty  fair  division  of  the  dollar  we  get  from 
the  consiuning  pubUc. 

There  is  not  one  hat  sold  out  of  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  at 
home.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  exportations  that  one  concern  makes, 
that  has  a  well-established  trade-mark  or  trade  name,  there  are 
practically  no  exportations.  We  simply  can  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  What  hat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MakshatJi.  The  Stetson.  You  can  pawn  a  Stetson  hat  in 
Mexico  for  $2  on  account  of  the  trade  name  that  you  have  given  a 
hat  of  that  kind.  You  have  a  department  here  in  Washington  that 
registers  trade-marks  and  trade  names,  and  gives  in  many  instances,  as 
it  nas  in  this  instance,  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  a  certain  brand 
and  stamp. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  This  hat  which  you  have  been  discussing  is  an 
exception  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes*  and  it  is  not  fair,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
to  judge  any  industry  by  one  individual.  If  you  name  one,  Stetson, 
I  will  name  a  Beckerley  and  half  a  dozen  other  fellows  that  have  gone 
to  the  waU,  and  all  the  time  Stetson  has  been  building  up.  I  have 
tried  to  be  fair  and  refer  to  the  average,  and  the  average  I  give  you  is 
understated.  It  is  too  good  a  case  to  overstate.  I  had  better  under- 
state it,  so  if  you  do  check  it  up,  as  we  hope  you  will,  you  will  find  I 
have  done  so. 

So  interested  were  we  four  years  ago  in  preparing  reliable  state- 
ments— of  course,  at  that  time  we  were  given  to  understand  that  any- 
thing that  showed  45  per  cent  or  more  was  above  the  dead  line — ^that 
we  sent  abroad  the  very  best  man  we  could  obtain  to  get  the  facts  and 
figures.  We  knew  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  sent  over 
there,  and  we  thought  they  could  not  get  the  facts  and  figures;  that 
it  would  be  hard  work  to  get  in  a  manufacturing  establimment  and 
get  those  figures;  so  we  sent  a  man  over  there 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1909  let  you  understand  that  they  were  not 
going  to  give  you  over  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Mi^HALL.  I  got  that  impression.  They  did  not  say  so.  We 
all  got  an  impression  about  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  we  under- 
stood that  eveiything  above  the  45  per  cent  at  that  time  was  going 
to 

Mr.  KrroHiN  (interposing).  You  thought  45  per  cent  was  the  dead 
line? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  Yes;  we  all  thought  that  was  the  dead  line. 

Mr.  KrroHiK.  But  you  all  crawlM  over  the  dead  line  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Not  if  you  consider  it  in  a  proper  light,  no.  I  will 
get  to  that  in  a  moment.  We  did  not  get  what  it  shows  on  the  face 
of  it,  because  all  of  our  material  originates  abroad,  and  you  have 
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to  take  oflf  the  duty  we  pay  to  get  us  down  to  the  compensating  duty, 
niiichis 

Ifr.  FoRDNBT  (interposing).  The  man  that  gave  you  that  impres- 
sion foi^ot  Brother  Hm  was  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MABsnALL.  Brother  Hill  did  not  give  me  that  impression. 
Brother  Hill  made  a  very  complete  study  of  it  at  that  tune  and 
gathered  these  same  facts  and  figures  that  we  sent  over  there  to  ^et. 
The  man  we  sent  over  there  was  told  to  get  all  the  information 
he  could.  I  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  various  manufacturers 
over  there,  mcause  I  had  been  going  back  and  forth  for  practically 
fifteen  years,  and  I  knew  the  goQeral  situation  existing  over  there. 
This  expert  whom  we  sent  over  went  in,  interviewed  those  manufac- 
turers, and  got  the  prices,  and  His  instructions  from  us  were  to  go  to 
the  nearest  Anierican  consul  and  have  him  check  those  figures  up, 
and  if  he  questioned  them  we  said  to  him,  ''Take  him  down  to  the 
factorv  and  have  him  investigate  the  matter  himself,  and  check  it 
up  before  your  report  is  sent  over  here."  That  is  what  he  did. 
Inese  figures  I  present  are  the  result  of  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  all  your  materials  of  manufacture  come 
from  abroad  ? . 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  ori^ate  abroad;  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  American  rabbit  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  American  rabbit  can  not  be  used  because  of 
the  difference  in  breed.  The  word  "rabbit"  carries  with  it  perhaps 
the  general  assumption  that  a  rabbit  is  a  rabbit,  but  it  is  not,  any 
more  than  a  dog  is  a  dog.  The  hair  on  the  rabbit  varies  just  as  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  hair  on  a  pointer  and  a  setter.  There 
are  some  breeds  of  rabbits  that  are  not  particularly  good  for  hat 
making,  but  there  are  other  breeds  that  are  ^ood. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  lucky  for  the  American  rabbit. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  it  is  imfortunate  for  the  American  rabbit, 
because  they  can  be  bred  in  larger  numbers,  and  they  will  be  some 
day  I  hope,  and  then  get  back  at  the  meat  trust  or  something  of 
that  kind,  because  they  are  delicious  eating. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  get  that  fur  free  1 

Mr.  MATtflTTATT..  No ;  we  pay  20  per  cent  on  cut  fur.  The  rabbit 
skins  we  get  free. 

In  all  my  comparisons  I  have  taken  the  highest  price  labor  we 
have  to  compete  with. 

Both  of  the  hats  that  I  will  show  you  are  made  under  similar  con- 
ditions, one  in  the  trade  union  shops  of  Elngland  and  the  other  in 
the  trade  union  shops  of  this  country,  and  I  will  give  you  the  figures 
on  them  later. 

Practically  all  of  the  material  that  we  put  into  the  hat  comes  from 
abroad,  and  we  pay  duty  thereon,  and  therefore  are  paying  a  full 
share  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  lowering  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  would  not  be  any  great 
relief,  for  we  would  still  be  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  successfully  compete  with  the  f orei^er  because  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  manufacturer  who  is  dose  to  his  raw  material.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  lower  them  enough  to  amount  to  anjthing.  We 
would  still  be  in  position,  as  I  say,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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compete  with  the  foreigner  because  the  advant^e  is  all  with  tlie 
manufacturer  who  is  close  to  his  raw  material,  fi  an  iron  mill,  for 
instance,  is  close  to  the  mine  where  they  take  out  the  ore  and  have  the 
coslL  next  door,  and  do  not  have  to  cart  it  three  or  four  thousand  miles, 
they  can  compete  with  the  fellow  who  has  to  cart  it  and  beat  him  to 
death.    That  is  one  advantage. 

Another  advantage  is  that  no  manufacturer  will  allow  this  raw- 
material  to  get  away  from  him.  What  we  get  is  what  he  does  not 
want,  because  he  sees  it  first. 

Mr.  Hakbison.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  fur 
felt  hats  is  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  The  cost  of  the  material  in  our  hat,  a  hat  that  sells 
to  the  public  at  $2,  is  |6.64. 

Mr.  Harbison.  What  is  that  to  the  total  cost  of  production ! 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  cost  of  labor  is  $7.23;  the  overhead  charges  are 
61  cents.     I  should  say  that  was  a  litUe  less  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Habbison.  A  little  less  than  50  per  cent! 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  tariff  duty  you  have 
to  pay? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  It  averages,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  it,  about  20 
per  cent.  We  pay  on  the  fur  20  per  cent;  on  the  bands  and  bindings, 
50  per  cent;  on  the  satin  Uning,  50  per  cent;  on  the  leathers,  35  per 
cent;  on  the  chemicals,  30  per  cent,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  so  that 
I  have  averaged  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  at  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  So  that  20  per  cent  of  your  total  cost  of  production 
is  the  amount  you  have  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  tariff — that  is,  the 
additional  amount  you  have  to  pay  on  your  material  by  reason  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  20  per  cent,  but  only  half  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  So  it  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production 
that  is  the  additional  amount  you  have  to  pay  for  the  materials  in 
your  manufacture  by  reason  or  the  tariff,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Habbison.  In  view  of  that  you  can  hardly  make  the  statement 
that  you  did  a  few  moments  ago,  that  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon 
your  materials  of  manufacture  would  be  of  no  moment  to  the  nat 
trade  in  case  we  reduced  the  duty  upon  your  finished  product.  It 
would  be  of  very  considerable  moment.  If  we  cut  them  in  two,  it 
would  mean  a  5  per  cent  advantage  over  what  you  now  have  in  your 
total  cost  of  proauction  ? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  But  not  enough. 

Mr.  Habbison.  You  do  not  know  how  far  we  might  consider  cut- 
ting your  finished  product. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  I  hope  you  will  not  cut  it  at  all,  but  I  answer  that  a 
little  further  on.  You  have  rather  anticipated  me  in  not  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  why  I  made  that  statement.  Taking  it  aloae, 
just  as  you  put  it  to  me,  1  have  to  answer  you  yes. 
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But  when  I  show  you  that  an  English  hat  coming  in  here,  and  one 
of  which  I  have  here,  and  which  is  sold  commonly  in  this  country, 
with  the  duty  and  all  as  we  now  have  it,  part  ad  valorem  and  part 
specific — that  under  those  circumstances  tnere  is  still  left  $1.95  in' 
favor  of  the  EngUsh  manufacturer,  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
take  all  the  duty  oflF  the  raw  material;  and  if  you  did  it  would  amount 
to  $1.30,  and  we  would  still  not  be  in  a  position  to  compete. 

Mr.  Hasrison.  It  would  be  of  considerable  help  to  the  committee 
if  vou  would  file  a  statement  of  the  raw  materials  that  you  use. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  what  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  the  rates  of  duty  on  each. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  that  a  fur  hat,  setting  there  on  top  of  that  box 
Bndicating]  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  that  is  a  fur  hat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  imported  hat  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  can  not  always  tell  whether  it  is  imported  or 
not.  [After  examination.]  Yes;  that  is  imported  from  Italy.  For- 
eign stamps  are  used  so  much  that  you  can  not  always  tell  whether 
they  are  imported  or  not.     Yes;  that  is  imported  from  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  hat  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  cost  of  that  hat  in  Italy — I  happen  to  know 
the  firm  very  well,  Basolino  &  Co. — I  do  not  believe  is  one  cent  more 
than  $8  to  Basolino  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  $8  for  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  $8  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  hat  retail  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do 
80  privately.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  you  and  ask 
for  an  answer  that  I  myself  know;  but  my  question  is  wnat  that  hat 
sold  for. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  that  hat  sold  for  close  to  $4.50  or  $5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  cost  66  cents  to  produce  it  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  so;  or  possibly  morej  possibly  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  finished  hat  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Pimshed  and  boxed — ^no,  without  the  box,  be- 
cause they  always  figure  those  things  separately  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tariff  on  that  hat  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  hat  would  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  $5  a  dozen  specific. 

The  Oelairman.  That  would  make  the  tax  on  that  particular  hat 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  It-  would  amoimt  to  $6.80  per 
dozen. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  would  be  $6.80  a  dozen,  and  that  is  50 
cents  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  hat  cost  66  cents 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  A  little  more  than  that — about  70 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy  cents,  and  the  tariff  was  50  cents.  Then 
the  balance  between  $1.20  and  $5 
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Mr.  Mabshaix  (interposing) :  You  are  getting  at  tlie  tiling  HoW 
that  I  had  hoped  you  woula  not  ask  me  to  state  in  public.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  hi  private. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  woras,  between  the  importer  and  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  the  difference  between  $1.20  and  $5 
would  be  chewed  iip. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  importer  and  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  would 
get  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  chewed  up;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Bj  the  importer 

Mr.  Marshall  (mterposing) .  The  difference  is  chewed  up  among 
the  importer,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  How  much  did  the  importer  get  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question.  I  am  not  an 
importer  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  Do  you  know  about  what  the  importer  got  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  about  what  he  gets;  out  I  know 
about  what  he  asks,  and  I  know  this  much:  I  know  that  all  these 
chaps  that  import  these  hats  beat  us  out  by  a  nose,  as  it  were.  It 
is  not  necessary,  if  you  are  running  a  race,  to  win  by  100  yards.  If 
you  win  by  a  nose,  you  beat  the  omer  fellow. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  For  what  figure  can  you  manufacture  that  hat  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  make  that  style  of  hat  [indicating].  I 
make  the  style  of  hat  known  as  the  derby. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  For  what  can  that  style  of  hat  be  made  by  the 
American  hat  maker  f 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  believe  that  hat  could  be  produced  short 
of  $24  a  dozen  in  Hda  country,  wholesale. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  $2  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  It  is  not  an  exceptionally  good  hat,  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  Pjaughter,  the  hat  in  question  beiag  the  chairman's 
hat.] 

The  last  time  I  appeared  before  this  committee  I  proved  that 
we  were  in  need  of  considerably  more  duty  than  they  finally  allowed, 
and  that  same  fact  is  true  now. 

They  took  the  ground  we  were  trying  to  erect  a  Chinese  wall  to 
keep  everything  out;  but  far  from  this  I  assured  them  at  that  time, 
as  I  assure  you  now,  that  the  importations  would  still  go  on,  that 
they  would  still  be  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  every  statement  I  maae  at  that  time  has  been  proved  to  be 
absolutely  correct  up  to  this  very  minute,  without  a  question.  If  you 
will  go  back  over  my  brief  and  check  it  up  you  will  find  every  state* 
ment  I  made  at  that  time  has  been  proved. 

So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned — for  I  suppose  you  will  wonder  why 
it  is  we  can  make  hats  at  all — we  never  did  have  protection  in  the 
ordinary  term,  or  a  chance  to  compete,  as  we  call  it.  In  times  gone 
by  we  had  a  good  chance,  because  then  the  styles  were  ori^ated  by 
certain  leaders  of  fashion,  such  as  Ehox  and  i  oumans  and  Miller  and 
Dunlap,  that  all  retailers  followed  to  a  large  extent.  They  did  not 
issue  those  stvles  until  a  certain  stated  time,  twice  a  year,  the  last 
Saturday  in  March,  we  will  say,  for  the  spring  styles.     We  would  send 
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our  man  out  to  take  orders  for  no  end  of  hats  to  be  "As  the  Dunlap 
when  issued,"  or  '*  As  the  Stetson  when  issued,"  and  just  as  quick  as 
they  issued  that  hat  we  would  rush  down  and  get  one  of  them  and 
copy  it  and  start  to  deliyer  it  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  could,  and  that 
was  the  thing  the  foreigner  coula  not  do. 

That  is  stopped,  because  there  has  come  into  the  situation  a  new 
element,  seUin^  hats  at  uniform  prices  in  chains  of  stores  that  have 
started  through  the  United  States  at  one  price,  SI,  $1.50,  or  $2; 
and  those  chaps  have  simply  stopped  paying  any  attention  to  any 
style  at  all  except  what  they  origmate  tnemselves,  and  they  can  and 
do  go  to  Eiu'ope  even  six  montli^  in  advance,  and  place  their  orders, 
and  when  their  hat  comes  out  it  i^  "The  So-and-so  style,"  and  "The 
So-and-so  style,"  and  we  are  losing  that  advantage  last. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  committee  with  long  lists  of  figures 
about  the  costs  at  home  and  abroad,  but  I  have  here  the  agreement 
in  Great  Britain  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  as  they  call 
them  there.  They  come  together  and  meet,  and  agree  upon  all 
weekly  wages  or  piecework  prices — and  it  is  all  piecework  in  the 
hat  business  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial.  Their  wages  are 
based  upon  an  earning  power  of  from  32  to  36  shillings  a  week. 
That  is  their  agreement  and  in  their  official  book.  That  is  from 
S8  to  $9,  and  that  is  for  56  hours  a  week.  * 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  that 
all  prices  shall  be  based  upon  an  earning  power  of  S20  a  week  of  50 
hours. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  What  is  the  English  labor  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thirty-two  to  thirty-six  shillings  per  week  shall 
be  the  minimum  pnce  on  which  all  earning  power  shall  be  based. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  What  is  that  in  American  money  i 

Mr.  Marshall.  $8  to  $9  in  American  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  As  against  $20  here  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  against  $20  for  50  hours  here,  and  over  there 
56  hours. 

It  was  stated  here  this  afternoon  that  a  workman  had  to  pay  $3.50 
for  a  hat,  but  I  would  like  to  show  the  chap  who  made  that  state- 
ment where  he  could  go  in  his  own  town  and  buv  as  eood  a  hfit  as 
this  English  hat  for  $2,  with  the  union  label.  This  other  hat  [indi- 
cating! is  an  American  hat.  One  of  these  costs  the  retailer  $14.40 
per  dozen  landed  at  his  door;  the  other  one  costs  $14.85  per  dozen 
landed  at  his  door.     One  is  English  and  the  other  is  American. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  run  your  hand  over  that  hat  [handing  a 
hat  to  the  members  of  the  committee].  I  never  wore  one  myself 
that  cost  oyer  $2. 

These  are  bein^  sold  every  day. 

Mr.  Dixon.  This  is  fur  felt  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  it  is  fur  felt,  made  from  rabbit  fur. 

These  hats  are  being  sold  every  day.  The  retailers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  these  $2  hats  are  selling  these  hats,  and  there  are  any 

Juantity  of  them  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  selling  these  very 
ats  at  $2,  and  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  good  American  made  fur-felt 
bat  at  $1  to  $1.50  each. 
I  thank  you. 
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Brief  of  James  Mabshall,  Chairman  Fur-Felt  Hat  Makufacturbrs' 

Committee. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

HoTise  of  Representativei, 

the   present  tariff  is   worse  than  COMPETmrlB. 

Gentlemen:  If  you  had  a  competitor  acroes  the  street  whose  business  was  increasiiig 
year  after  vear,  in  fact,  doubling  every  four  years,  vou  would  think  he  was  the  live- 
liest sort  of  a  competitor,  and  one  to  be  very  much  feared.  That  is  the  case  with  our 
industry. 

Four  years  ago  when  I  appeared  before  this  committee  I  stated  that  the  thing  we 
were  most  concerned  about  was  the  increase  of  importations  year  by  year,  doubling 
every  four  years,  as  they  had  done  at  that  time,  and  as  they  have  done  since  that 
time,  going  from  22,000  dozen  then  to  55,000  dozen  in  the  hscal  year  of  1912,  and 
what  is  still  more  alarming,  24,000  dozen  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  out  at  this  rate  when  we  will  see 
our  finish. 

Now,  during  all  this  time  the  fur-felt  hat  business  of  this  coimtry  has  been  decreasing. 
After  carefully  gathering  statistics  from  South,  West,  North,  and  East,  in  no  instance 
has  the  business  been  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  full  time,  and  in  some  instances 
as  low  as  50  per  cent  of  full  time. 

In  other  words,  crying  for  work,  and  at  the  same  time  seeing  the  importations 
comine  from  abroad  in  increasing  (quantities,  the  foreigners  getting  the  work  when  we 
needea  it  badly,  and  every  bit  of  it. 

It  doesn't  make  much  difference  if  we  say  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  falling  ofif  is  the 
introduction  of  wool  hats,  caps,  cloth  hats,  or  what  it  is.  The  fact  remains  that  those 
engaged  in  the  business,  both  workmen  and  owners,  are  sadly  in  need  of  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  see  the  importations  increasing  every  quarter  to  an  alanning 
extent. 

If  there  is  one  industry  more  than  another  that  is  living  up  to  the  ideal  that  most 
everyone  has  in  their  mmds  as  to  how  business  should  be  conducted,  that  industry 
is  our  own. 

WE   MEASURE   UP  TO   EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 

In  the  first  place — no  trust.  In  fact,  competition  is  so  keen  that  in  many  instances 
manufacturers  don't  speak  to  one  another  wnen  they  meet. 

The  small  manufacturer  has  a  chance  to  exist. 

When  I  was  here  before,  there  was  only  4  manufacturers  in  Texas.  Now  there  ate 
10.  Small  to  be  sure,  but  all  of  us  started  in  a  very  small  way,  and  have  the  good, 
healthy  desire  to  grow. 

THE  BUSINESS  IS  NOT  SECTIONAL. 

The  coimt  shows  that  there  are  about  450  large  and  small  engaged  in  this  industry 
and  scattered  over  38  States. 

THERE  IS  NO  ABSENTEE  OWNERSHIP. 

Every  owner  of  a  hat  factory  to-day  is  still  on  the  job,  seeing  his  help  every  day  laid 
working  all  the  time. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  very  rich  owners  in  our  business.  What  money  they  have  is 
the  accumulated  savings  of  years  of  hard  labor. 

The  wages  paid  are  the  highest  ever. 

The  prices  of  hats  the  lowest  ever. 

Of  every  dollar  that  is  received  for  hats,  the  average  distribution  is  as  follows:  Six 
cents  of  it  stays  with  the  manufacturer;  40  cents,  or  more,  goes  to  labor;  the  balance 
is  for  material.    This  certainly  is  not  an  unequal  division  of  the  money  received. 

There  is  not  a  hat  sold  out  of  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  at  home. 

In  fact,  outside  of  the  exportations  of  one  concern  that  has  a  well-established  trade 
name,  there  are  practically  no  exportations,  for  we  simply  can  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  not  a  mere  statement  on  my  part  but  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  and  can  be  checked  up  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
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So  interested  were  we  four  years  ago  in  preparing  a  reliable  statement  that  we  sent 
abroad  one  of  the  very  best  men  we  could  ^et  to  gather  facts  and  figures  in  every 
coontry  and  present  them  to  the  nearest  United  States  consul  for  his  approval.  He 
did  this,  and  as  a  result  we  present  to  you  the  attached  table  of  the  cost  of  the  hat  at 
home  and  the  cost  abroad. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  taken  the  highest  priced  labor  with  which  we  have  to 
compete.  That  is,  En^ish,  where  their  trade-unions  are  as  flourishing  and  as  well 
managed  as  our  own.  jBoth  hats  are  made  under  trade-union  conditions,  and  bear 
the  trade-union  label  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  made.  These  hats  I  am 
pleased  to  exhibit  to  the  committee. 

Practically  all  the  material  that  we  put  into  the  hat  comes  from  abroad,  and  we 
have  to  pay  duty  thereon,  and  therefore  are  paying  a  full  share  of  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

The  lowering  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  would  not  be  of  any  great  relief,  for  we 
would  still  be  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  successfully^  compete 
with  the  forei^er,  because  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  manufacturer  who  is  close  to 
his  raw  material— where  he  gets  the  first  pick  of  it — who  is  close  to  the  sort  of  labor 
that  will  work  for  considerably  less. 

The  last  time  I  appeared  before  the  committee  I  proved  that  we  were  in  need  of 
consideiablv  more  duty  than  they  finally  allowed,  and  the  same  fact  is  true  now. 

They  took  the  groimd  that  we  were  trying  to  erect  a  Chinese  wall  to  keep  every- 
thiag  out,  but  far  from  this  I  assured  them  tmtt  should  they  allow  what  we  su^ested. 
importations  would  still  go  on^  that  they  still  would  be  on  a  competitive  basis,  and 
every  statement  made  at  mat  time  has  more  than  been  borne  out  by  the  facts  since,  as 
yoa  will  note  by  the  increase  of  importations. 

so  FAR  AS  TARIFF  IS  CONCERNED,  WE  NEVER  HAD  A  CHANCE  TO  COMPETE. 

In  times  gone  by  we  had  a  good  chance,  beacuse  then  the  styles  were  originated  by 
certain  leaders  of  rashion,  like  Dunlap,  Knox,  and  others,  who  brought  out  a  hat  on  a 
ceitain  si>ecified  date,  and  no  one  could  get  to  see  this  hat  before  they  first  exhibited 
it  in  their  own  stores.  Manufacturers  were  in  the  habit  of  booking  orders  long  in 
advance  for  the  Dunlap  when  issued,  for  the  Knox  when  issued,  etc. 

Then  everybody  rushed — got  one — copied  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  got  it  out  to 
hia  trade  within  a  very  short  time,  a  thing  that  the  foreigner  could  not  do. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  establishment  of  chains  of  stores  selling  hats  at  fixed 
prices  throughout  the  United  States.  They  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  these 
fltyles,  but  originate  for  themselves,  which  has  enabled  them  to  purchase  their  sui>- 
plies  six  months  or  more  in  advance  when  necessary  and  just  what  they  want  for  their 
trade. 

1  don't  want  to  weary  the  committee  with  lone  listq  of  figures,  and  one  instance 
perhaps  is  enough  to  show  the  difference  in  cost  between  this  country  and  abroad. 
Eoffland  has  the  highest  priced  labor  with  which  we  have  to  compete.  It  is  much 
iugher  priced  there  than  m  Austria,  Italy,  or  France  that  export  many  hats  to  the 
United  States;  but  taking  England  alone,  there  the  owners  ana  the  men  agree  on  bills 
of  prices  that  are  published  and  are  available. 

The  English  agreement  states  that  the  earning  power  on  which  all  prices  shall  be 
based  is  32  to  36  shillings  ($8  and  $9  of  our  money)  per  week  of  56  hours. 

Now,  then,  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  publish  just  such  a  book,  and 
therein  it  states  that  all  prices  shall  be  based  on  a  minimum  earning  power  of  $20  a 
week  of  50  hours. 

As  all  the  prices  that  we  pay  in  our  factories  are  based  on  so  much  a  dozen,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  factories  abroad,  the  argument  that  the  American  workman 
can  produce  more  in  a  day  than  one  can  abroad  does  not  hold  good,  for  we  have  to  pay 
the  majority  of  them  by  the  piece  and  it  is  so  much  per  dozen,  and  all  the  prices  that 
I  have  shown  in  my  table  of  comparative  costs  are  based  on  so  much  per  dozen. 

Gentlemen,  the  crisis  is  so  great  in  the  fur-felt  hat  business  to-day  that  we  feel  it  is 
opr  absolute  duty  in  all  fairness  to  ask  that  the  tariff  be  increased  and  increased  sufii- 
ciently  to  give  us  a  chance  to  compete. 

Thc^ore,  we  ask  that  to  the  present  duty  there  be  added  an  additional  ad  valorem 
of  10  per  cent,  which  will  not  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  Government  one  bit.  Hats 
▼ill  come  in  just  the  same,  and  will  increase  the  revenue  by  just  that  amount,  and  it 
iQay  have  a  tendency  to  stop  the  ever-increasing,  doubling-up  process  that  is  now 
going  on. 

James  Marshall, 
Chairman  Fur-Ftlt  Hat  Manvfaciuren  CommiUee. 
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Afpbndix. 
Comparative  C09t  qf  the  two  hats  oMnUd,  $eUing  at  retail  at  ft. 


m 

Itemaofooat. 

Kngliah 
hatCaeU- 

ingat 
814.40  per 

doEen)- 

AnMcican 
batCaeU* 

ingat 
fl4j5par 

doua£). 

Labor 

S2.74 

81.71 
.52 
.58 
.50 
.87 
.18 
.07 
.03 
.00 
.50 
.12 

67.28 

Ifaterial: 

Fup 

61.98 

Leathen 

.80 

Band  a^d  ^in'i'nif . . 

1.07 

Satin r. 

1.10 

ghidlac ,                              - 

.40 

AloohoL         ... 

• 

.16 

jiyf^g^lff , , ,    .......    ..............•....•..•.•■•.•.■.•••.•■•>>•'•••-..... - 

.00 

Cfiftmlnala „^.-,,,  ^^--.^,^^^ 

.04 

Wires 

.06 

Bozm  and  oaan  . . » 

.70 

MiBOfiUancodfl ..            

.22 

-  It  114 

Orwlwad 

.40 

--«l 

Tfltal  port 

7.78 

14.46 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

'  ffoiue  of  RepresenUitiveSj  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  When  it  was  learned  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  made,  tlie 
manufactuiers  of  fur-felt  hats  spontaneously  came  together  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  work  with  you  alon^  proi)er  lines.  At  the  outset  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  one  disputing  opinion  among  them  all  as  to  what  should  be  recom- 
mended for  your  consideration. 

The  hat  manu^turers  do  not  comprise  any  combination  of  protected  interests 
within  any  meaning  of  that  expression.  They  compose  458  makers  of  fur-felt  hftta, 
many  of  tnem  proprietors  of  small  shojM,  which  are  located  in  every  section  of  the 
countr^r  and  many  States  in  the  Union.  For  the  most  part  they  are  men  desirous  d 
maintaining  the  small  individual  establishments  which  they  have  started  and  in 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  by  fair,  competitive  methods  a  living  busmeos. 
Amon^  them  there  exists  to-day,  as  always,  the  Keenest  rivalry  and  competition, 
resulting  in  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  most  modem  methods  of  manufac- 
ture  and  the  cloeest  application  to  every  detail  connected  with  the  trade. 

The  great  body  of  makers  of  fur-felt  hats  are  in  the  class  of  *'  small  business."  They 
are  citizens  who  have  worked  and  now  work  personally  at  their  trade  in  one  or  another 
capacity.  While  they  number  among  them  some  few  who  have',  after  many  years  of 
active  efforts,  accumulated  a  competence;  still,  what  these  few  now  have  is  so  invested 
in  and  affected  by  the  continued  success  of  their  factories  that  anjr  continued  depres- 
sion in  their  trade  would  prove  disastrous.  It  is  not  possible  to  point  to  even  a  few  of 
the  so-called  fur-felt  hat  manufacturerB  and  classify  tnem  among  the  very  wealthy  or 
even  the  relatively  well-to-do. 

Thero  is  no  attempt  by  combination  or  unfair  methods  to  restrict  the  free-for-all  and 
open  competition  wnich,  as  is  commonly  known  by  all  who  have  investigated,  exists 
to-day  as  never  beforo  in  this  line  of  industry.  This  competition  is  not  confined  among 
themselves  to  those  located  in  the  United  States,  but  the  field  includes  &e  great  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  well.  It  is  with  the  sole  desire  of  being  placed  and  kept  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  position  to  fairly  compete  with  the  outside  world  that  the  manufacturers  have 
appointed  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  your  honorable  bod^  briefly 
the  true  conditions  to-day  of  the  fur-felt  hatting  industry,  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  desiro  on  your  part  to  take  any  action  except  mat  which  will  restora  com- 
petitive conditions. 

The  fur  felt  hat  manufacturors  have  never  been  found  to  be  a  protected  class.  The 
result  of  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  any  available  statistics  will  be  to  convince  yon 
that  this  statement  is  conservative  and  is  sustained  beyond  peradventore  bv  the  facts. 
That  so  many  small  individual  concerns  have  had  the  cotirage  to  start  and  been  able 
to  grow  giadually  in  the  midst  of  sudi  competitive  disadvantages  aa  have  amxonnded 
than  testifiea  to  the  confidence  and  hope  )iduch  they  have  that  actioii  on  your  p8it 
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will  resalt  in  placing  them  at  a  greater  a4vantage  in 'their  struggles  with  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  than  they  now  enjoy. 

^  After  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  and  until  four  years  i^,  years  of  practical  opera* 
tion  under  that  act  proved  that  a  reclassification  on  scientific  lines  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  Grovemment  from  the  tends  whidi  were  practiced 
by  those  seeking  to  derive  advantages  from,  unfair  and  dishonest  methods  of  importa* 
tionsi  and  to  allow  the  American  fur  felt  hat  manufacturers  an  honest  basis  from  wtdciL 
to  fi^ire  what  duties  were  necessary  in  order  to  provide  competitive  conditions.  The 
clasBofication  as  now  ezistinff  for  nnished  fur  felt  hats  is  soentffic  and  no  chance  is 
asked  for  affecting  the  several  grades  which  are  recognized  and  maintained  throu^out 
the  trade.  This  classification  is  the  result  of  a  custom  produced  by  manu&tctnrers  as 
a  basis  of  comparative  values  of  their  respective  products.  Hats  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  been  sold  in  units  of  dozens,  and  the  price  has  always  been  figured  in  multiples 
of  twelve,  the  grades  being  classified  as  follows:  $1.50,  |3,  $4.50,  $6,  $7.50,  $9,  $10.50,  $12, 
913.50,  $15^  $16.50,  $18,  ^4,  and  $30,  etc.,  per  dozen.  We  believe  this  classification 
is  now  universally  legpded  as  proper,  and  any  change  in  it  would  be  absolutely 
wrong.    It  would  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  labor  conditions  in  the  hatting  industry,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  JSurope,  have  undergone  very  decided  and  noticeable  changes. 
In  the  United  States  the  price  paid  to  labor  as  its  share  of  the  returns  from  the  man* 
ufacture  of  fur  felt  hats  has  steadily  increased,  until  to-day  wages  are  hk;her  in  this 
country  than  ever  before.  In  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  lower  scale  of  wages,  the 
manufacturers  have  kept  pace  with  tne  world's  progress  in  the  use  of  Uie  most  modem 
and  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  production  known  to  this  particular  indus- 
trv.  In  some  grades  of  hats  the  i>roportion  of  the  cost  per  dozen  which  is  paid  to 
labor  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  in  this  coimtry  as  that  paid  per  dozen  for  the  same 
grades  of  hats  manufactured  in  Europe.  The  work  is  most  all  piecework,  and  in  this 
country  is  paid  under  a  regular  schedule  of  prices  scaled  upward  as  the  value  of  the 
grades  advance.  This  is  only  one  of  the  competitive  disadvantages  for  the  American 
manufacturer  which  must  be  provided  against  by  vour  honorable  committee.  For 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  committee  an  intelligent  and  sim|>le  comparison  of 
the  American  and  foreign  product,  we  submit  a  table  of  the  cost  price  of  two  hats  of 
the  $16.50  grade,  inasmuch  as  this  grade  approximates  the  middle  value,  being  about 
halfwav  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  grade  of  hats  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 


Foreign  bat  (made  in  England  and  d^vered  in  the  United  States,  duty,  etc.,  paid  at 

$14.40  a  dosen  net). 


Labor $2.74 

Material: 

Fur $1.71 

Leather fi2 

Band  and  binding 53 

Satin 50 

Shellac -. 37 

Alcohol 18 

Drestofl 07 

Chemicals 03 

Wire 06 

Boxes  and  cases 50 

Miscellaneous 12 

4.60 

O-verbead  charges 40 

Factory  cost 7.73 

Difference  in  Cayof  of  foreign  hat 6.75 

Present  duty 4.80 

Adyantage  in  cost  of  foreign  hat  deliyered  in  United  States 1.95 


American  hat 
(sold  at  $16.50 
per  dozen,  less 
trade  discount 
of  10  per  cent, 
or  $14.85  per 
dosen  net). 


$7.28 


$1.98 
.80 
1.07 
1.10 
.40 
.18 
.00 
.04 
.06 
.70 
.22 


6.64 

.61 

14.48 


The  hat  made  in  England,  as  shown  in  column  No.  1,  is  sold  at  retail  for  |2  each,  and 
the  retailer  can  obtain  it  deliyered  at  his  door  for  $14.40  net  per  dozen. 

The  same  grade  of  hat  made  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  column  No.  2,  is  sold 
at  retail  for  ^,  and  the  very  best  price  at  which  the  manufacturers  can  sell  this  Ameri- 
can made  hat  is  $16.50  per  dozen  lem  10  per  cent,  or  $14.85  per  dozen  net. 
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Fifteen  yean  ago  trade  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  Botaitts  the 
American  lur-felt  hat  industry  was  concerned,  were  independent  of  each  other.  The 
European  manufacturers  could  not  compete  in  this  market  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  then  prevailed,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  conditions  were 
met  in  this  country,  such  styles  as  Knox,  Dimlap,  Miller,  etc.,  were  recognized 
leaders,  and  in  demand.  Every  retailer  awaited  tne  bringing  out  of  these  styles 
before  offering  hats  to  his  trade,  as  the  demand  for  them  from  his  customer  regulated 
his  business  each  season.  Each  would  place  his  orders  with  manufacturers  for  these 
styles  well  in  advance,  to  be  delivered  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  issue  of  each 
new  style.  This,  of  itself,  gave  the  American  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreigner,  who  was  delayed  in  securing  these  new  styles.  Year  by  vear 
this  advantage  has  been  lessened  until  now  it  amounts  practically  to  nothing.  I'his 
is  explained  oy  the  fact  that  retailers  now  create  their  own  styles  and  do  not  copy  to 
any  great  extent  the  productions  of  other  makers. 

The  strongest  argument  which  can  be  presented  to  your  committee  of  the  great 
danger  to  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  importations: 

Fiscal  year:  Down. 

1898 7,636 

1899 5,734 

1900 8,814 

1901 7,054 

1902 7,819 

1903 9,034 

1904 8,817 

1905 8,143 

1906 14,536 

1907 19,194 

1908 21,892 

1909 35,014 

1910 40,654 

1911 41,000 

1912 55,311 

It  is  seen  that  a  marked  increase  has  taken  place  since  1899,  and  this  increase  Kimt 
grown  to  an  alarming  extent,  placing  the  indui^y  of  this  coimtry  in  real  danger  from 
the  crushing  competition  of  all  Europe.  The  result,  when  understood  by  the  score  of 
small  manufacturers,  is  indeed  discouraging.  Unless  the  present  tariff  duties,  which 
are  less  than  competitive,  are  at  least  mamtained,  European  manufacturers  will  fill 
the  markets  of  this  country  with  their  output  and  produce  conditions  which  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  domestic  trade.    Such  a  condition  is  now  indicated. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  presented  to  you  reasons  which  we  believe  clearly  show  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  now  deliver  his  product  at  the  store  of  the  retailer  in  this  country 
as  cheaply  as  his  European  competitor,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  hate 
imported  into  this  coimtry  forms  a  growing  percentage  of  the  home  consumption. 

To-day  a  better  American  made  nat  can  be  produced  at  a  price  cheaper  than  ever 
before.  There  is  no  excess  of  production  whicn  is  sent  abroad  and  som  anywhere  in 
the  world  at  a  price  less  per  hat  than  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased  right  here 
in  the  home  market.  In  this  respect  the  hat  industry  differs  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  protected  and  have  been  a  cause  of  the  nation-wide  agitation  for  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  will  bring  such  industries  down  to  a  competuive  level 

None  of  the  evils  of  so-called  "big  business"  can  be  found  in  the  industry  which  we 
represent.  This  has  been  one  of  the  things  of  which  the  fur-felt  hat  manufacturers 
have  always  been  proud  and  to  which  they  now  point  with  satisfaction. 

Every  American  manufacturer,  large  or  small,  is  awake  more  than  ever  to  the  keen 
competition  with  the  entire  world,  which,  in  the  hat  industry,  is  so  threatenine-  and 
It  can  not  be  disputed  that  under  the  present  conditions  and  prevailing  ratesofduties 
the  European  fur-felt  hat  manufacturers  have  a  decided  competitiveadvantafle  ov**!- 
the  American  makers  of  this  country.  ^ 

The  opportunity  presents  itself  for  your  honorable  committee  to  strenirthen  the 
present  (xmipetiUve  conditions  for  an  mdustry  which  has  actually  reached  its  crins 
This  condition  u  the  result,  not  of  lack  of  enercy,  thrift,  abUity,  or  progiessiveneaBof 
the  American  fur-hat  manufacturer,  but  solely  of  commercial  conditions  existing 
abroad,  over  which  we  have  not  control.    It  must  be  realized  that  such  a  public  privi 
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hfp  and  duty  can  be  met  only  by  meeting  the  economic  conditions  which  actually 
exist,  and  from  which  at  present  apiMurently  there  is  no  possible  relief,  llie  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  competitive  duties  required  should  not  be  lessened,  for 
it  is  in  the  afisreeate  too  substantial  to  be  denied,  and  it  is  obtained  without  working 
the  slightest^Euraship  upon  the  consumer,  who  should  receive  the  first  consideration. 

In  oraer  to  meet  these  requirements,  we  simply  ask  that  the  present  classification  be 
maintained  and  that  an  addutional  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  reported,  thereby 
providmff  conditions  which  wiU  keep  the  American  manufacturer  upon  a  firm,  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  foreign  manuracturer,  who  would  otherwise  invade  our  markets 
with  cruohing  results  to  American  enterprise  and  activity,  offering  no  possible  advan- 
tige  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  who  at  present  find  no  cause  to  complain  and  who 
do  not  ask  for  any  relief,  because  the  situation  in  the  hat  industry  is  recognized  on 
every  hand  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  evils  which  provoke  criticism. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  T.  Swift, 
AuociaU  to  the  chairman  Fur  Felt  Eat  Manvfaetwren*  Committee. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  P.  H.  G0N170LLET. 

Mr.  CoNNOiXET.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  a  dele- 
gation of  eight  who  come  here  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  felt  hat  indua- 
try.  I  come  representing  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
hatSy  and  not  as  representing  any  manuf actiurer.  I  came,  you  might 
say,  spontaneously,  because  I  did  not  know  imtil  yesterday  that  I 
was  to  come  here.  I  was  requested  by  the  president  of  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America  to  come  here  in  the  interest  of  the  men. 

I  was  for  17  years  secretary  of  the  local  organization  of  hat  makers, 
and  know  the  amount  of  work  that  they  had  in  that  time.  I  can  safely 
state  that  for  the  past  three  years  the  men  have  not  been  engaged 
steadily  over  six  months  out  oi  the  year.  While  we  have  a  mimmum 
rate  of  waj^es  which  is  scheduled  at  $22  a  week  for  a  50-hour  week, 
I  am  putting  it  high  when  I  say  that  the  men  working  in  the  hat 
industry  h.aye  not  K>r  the  past  three  years  ayeraged  $9  a  week. 

Statistics  show  that  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  there  has  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1912,  55,000  dozen  hats.  We  haye 
been  informed  that  possibly  a  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  rates,  and  we  feel  that  if  such  a  reduction  is  made  that  in- 
stead of  the  men  that  are  now  employed  six  months  a  year  that  they 
will  probably  work  four  months  a  year.  In  my  community,  Dan- 
buiT,  Conn.,  we  are  dependent  solely  upon  the  fur-hat  industry;  that 
is  all  we  do;  that  is  the  only  manufacturing  that  is  carried  on  in  that 
locahty. 

Any  other  industry  that  is  carried  on  there  is  supported  by  the  hat 
industry,  because  they  are  engaged  in  making  and  manufactming 
some  article  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Thereforel 
feel,  and  the  men  in  my  conmiunity  fed,  that  if  any  further  reduction 
is  made  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  they  are  going  to  suffer  from 
it.  They  haye  asked  this  delegation  to  come  here  before  this  com- 
mittee and  prey  ail  upon  you  not  to  disturb  the  present  tariff  on  hats. 
We  can  not  afford  to  haye  it  disturbed.  We  know  that  it  should 
remain  where  it  is  in  order  to  giye  the  men  and  women  in  the  industry 
a  liyin^  wage.  I  know  from  personal  experience  of  one  case,  that  of  a 
eirl,  whose  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  supposed  to  be  $12  per  week. 
In  1910  her  pay  for  the  year  was  $51 — less  than  $1  a  week — and 
if  she  had  full  work  in  the  factory  in  which  she  was  employed  she 
could  haye  earned  that  amount  in  two  weeks  at  the  work  she  was 
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doing.  I  know  if  it  was  not  for  four  factories  in  that  district — and 
you  might  say  the  same  of  Orange,  Newark,  and  Brooklyn — at  least 
one-half  of  the  people  there  would  not  be  working  at  all/  These  four 
factories  employ  about  one-half  of  the  people.  We  have  21  factories 
in  that  community  that  make  hats  all  the  way  tlirough,  besides  sev- 
eral that  we  call  buckeyes,  that  just  finish  hats.  How  some  of  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  that  work  in  those  factories  have  lived 
for  the  past  three  years  is  a  mystery.  I  never  could  imderstand  it. 
You  might  say.  How  do  I  know  the  amoimt  of  wages  earned  by  these 
men  ?  I  was  in  a  position  to  know  it.  I  collected  what  we  call  dues 
from  the  men.  Tney  have  a  percentage  system  of  1  cent  on  every 
dollar,  and  I  could  tell  from  the  shps  that  they  were  tumiug  in  to  me. 
They  pay  that  assessment  from  the  pay  envelope  and  not  on  a  state- 
ment of  what  they  might  say  they  have  earned,  so  that  a  man  could 
not  tell  me  he  had  earned  S9  and  at  the  same  time  have  earned  $15; 
they  pay  it  from  their  pay  envelopes,  and  they  have  paid  as  low  as 
8  and  9  and  10  cents  a  week.  Of  course,  in  the  busy  season  it  would 
go  above  that.  If  it  was  not  for  the  busy  season,  when  they  have 
plenty  of  work,  they  could  not  possibly  live. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  wiU  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  that  we 
want  to  have  you  look  at  it  and  that  you  will  leave  the  tariff  at  least 
where  it  is.  If  you  could  possibly  do  anything  to  bring  us  in  that 
other  55,000  dozen  we  would  like  to  have  it.  We  feel  that  it  would 
start  up  some  factories  now  idle  in  these  commimities  and  give  work 
to  men  out  of  employment. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  committee  for  not  being  present  last 
night.  We  understood  that  this  hearing  was  to  be  held  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  we  did  not  arrive  in  Washington  until  late  last 
night.  My  colleagues  and  I  desire  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
courtesy  extended  to  us  in  granting  us  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  you  this  evening. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  XTVITED  HATTEBS  OF  VORTH  AMESIGA,   LOCAL 

VO.  8,  BROOELTV,  ST.  7. 

Brookltn  N.  Y.,  January  jP7, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sir:  At  o\ir  last  regular  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
Whereas  the  present  Congress  is  considering  amendments  to  the  tariff  law;  and 
Whereas  the  ruinous  competition  among  the  American  manufactureFS  has  rendered 
the  lot  of  the  workere  in  that  industry  a  very  hard  onej  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  tariff,  hats  are  imported  mto  this  country  in  enormouB 
quantities  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  be  manufactured  here:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  Local 
No.  8,  eamestlv  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  hats,  believing  that  any 
lower  tariff  will  result  in  an  increased  importation  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  earn  a  living  at  our  trade;  therefore  be  it 

Further  resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Members  of  Congress,  especially  those  Mem- 
bers from  Greater  New  York,  to  use  their  best  endeavor  to  prevent  any  reduction  of 
Uie  tariff  on  hats,  but  rather  that  the  tariff  be  increased,  believing  that  the  competi- 
tion among  the  American  manufacturers  will  amply  protect  the  consumer. 
YouiB,  respectfully, 

Richard  M.  Humfhrt, 
Pretidenl,  Local  No,  8,  United  HaUer$  of  North  America. 

August  Sghnbidbr,  Secretary. 
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PASAGBAPB  447. 

Induated  fiber  ware  and  mannlactares  of  pulp,  not  specifically  provided 
lor  In  fhis  section,  printed  or  nnprinted,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PASAGBAPH  448. 

Chains,  pins,  collar,  cnff,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs,  millinery 
and  military  ornaments,  together  with  all  other  articles  of  every  description, 
finished  or  partly  finished,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones  composed  of 
Class  or  paste  (except  Imitation  jet),  or  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of 
silver,  Qerman  silver,  white  metal,  brass,  or  gun  metal,  whether  or  not  enam- 
eled, washed,  covered,  plated,  or  alloyed  with  gold,  silver  or  nickel,  and 
designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person, 
valued  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  one  cent  each  and  in  addition  thereto 
three-fifths  of  one  cent  per  dozen  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  twenty 
cents  per  dozen;  all  stampings  and  materials  of  metal  (except  iron  or  steel), 
or  of  metal  set  With  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly  finished,  suitable  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  (except  chain  valued  at 
less  than  thirty  cents  per  yard  other  than  nickel  or  nickel-plated  chain), 
valued  at  seventy-two  cents  per  gross,  three  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  in 
addition  thereto  one-half  of  one  cent  per  gross  for  each  one  cent  the  value 
exceeds  seventy-two  cents  per  gross;  rope,  curb,  cable,  and  other  fancy 
patterns  of  chain,  without  bar,  swivel,  snap  or  ring,  composed  of  rolled  gold 
plate  or  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  brass,  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  one  inch  In  diameter,  breadth  or  thickness,  valued  at  thirty  cents  per  yard, 
six  cents  per  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of  one  cent  per  yard  for 
each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  thirty  cents  per  yard ;  finished  or  unfinished 
bags,  purses  and  other  articles,  or  parts  thereof,  made  in  chief  value  of  metal 
mesh  composed  of  silver,  German  silver,  or  white  metal,  valued  at  two  dollars 
per  dozen  pieces,  ten  cents  per  piece  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of 
one  cent  per  dozen  pieces  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  two  dollars  per 
dozen;  all  of  the  foregoing,  whether  known  as  Jewelry  or  otherwise  and 
whetber  or  not  denomlnatlvely  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  other  para- 
gmph  of  this  Act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cific rate  or  rates  of  duty  herein  provided ;  all  articles  commonly  or  commer- 
cially known  as  Jewelry,  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  including 
chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  bags  and  purses  composed  of  gold  or  platinum, 
whether  set  or  not  set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  cameos,  coral,  or  other  precious 
or  semiprecious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  also  Gustav  Blumenthal,  page  5146;  George  Borgfeldt,  page  5223, 

JEWELRY. 

TESTIH0S7  OF  A.  H.  WASHBXTBlSr,  OF  KEW  TOBK  CITT. 

Tbe  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  for  Mr.  Ganz.  I  appear 
for  the  importers  of  what  may  be  called  "near  jewelry/'  imitation 
jewelry. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  paragraph  is  that,  please  1 

Mr.  Washburn.  Paragraph  448.  These  importers  probably  im- 
port about  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  iniports  coming 
mto  this  country.  Tnat  is  not  saying  very  much ;  and  f&st  of  all,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  talk  from  my  notes  any  more  than  I  can  help,  I  wish  to 
direct  this  committee's  attention  to  the  rather  extraordinary  phrase- 
ology which  appears  in  paragraph  448.  This  paragraph  resolves 
iteeu  into  several  different  groups.  For  example,  first  of  all  it  pro- 
vides for  "chains,  pins,  collar,  cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs, 
millinery  and  military  ornaments,  togetiier  with  all  other  articles  of 
«very  cfescription,"  and  then  follows,  after  some  further  language, 
«  provision  based  on  value,  to  wit,   "Valued   at   20   cents   per 
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dozen  pieces,  1  cent  each  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of  1 
cent  per  dozen  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  20  cents  per  dozen," 
and  a  little  later  on  in  the  paragraph  you  have  a  provision  for — 

rope,  curb,  cable,  and  other  &iicy  patterns  of  chain,  without  bar,  swivel,  snapy  or 
ring,  composed  of  rolled  gold  plate  or  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  brass, 
not  excelling  one-b&lf  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  breadth,  or  thickneaSj  valued  at 
thirty  cents  per  yard,  six  cents  per  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  three-nfths  of  one 
cent  per  yara  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  thirty  cents  per  yard. 

There  is  another  clause  in  that  paragraph  which  provides  for  bags 
and  purses,  and  there  is  a  value,  for  example — 

valued  at  |2  per  dozen  pieces,  10  cents  per  piece,  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths 
of  1  cent  per  dozen  pieces,  for  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  $2  per  dozen. 

Now,  I  read  that  language  of  valuation,  not  because  its  meaning 
is  apparent  upon  first  reading,  because  it  is  not.  I  think  the  inference 
anybody  would  get  from  reading  that  paragraph  is  that  those  differ- 
ent classes  have  different  standards  oi  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  may  be  translated  into  terms  of  the  same  common  denominator. 
What  t^ey  mean  is  that  there  is  provided  certain  specific  rates  of  duty 
which  in  every  case  fimire  out  mathematically  60  per  cent  all  througn 
that  paragraph  as  to  uiose  tliree  clauses  to  wnich  I  have  just  directed 
your  attention.  Then  thereafter  there  is  a  cumulative  rate  of  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  so  that  you  get  in  that  para^aph.  involved  as  it  is, 
finally  language  wUch  means  that  all  those  things  tnerein  provided  for 
take  a  duty  of  85  per  cent.  That  is  a  raise  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over 
the  rates  which  were  provided  for  in  the  Dingley  Act;  there  they 
were  60  per  cent,  and  the  examiner  of  merchandise,  when  he  comes 
to  pass  tnese  goods,  does  not  figure  out  all  those  involved  rates;  he 
simply  marks  on  Uxe  invoice  85  per  cent,  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

I  submit  that  first  of  all  there  is  a  provision  of  the  act  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  theory  it  conceals  its  real  intent,  and  that 
no  matter  what  rate  this  committee  adopts  it  ought  to  be  expressed 
in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms. 

We  have  heard  something  about  paragraph  448  here  this  afternoon, 
and,  as  I  gathered,  there  was  the  statement  made  that  certain  court 
decisions  had  done  a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  real  intent  of  the 
law  and  there  was  read  for  the  benefit  of  this  conmiittee  certain 
statements  which  appeared  in  the  old  notes  on  tariff  revision  four 
years  ago.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  into  our  minds  clearly  that 
the  appraising  officers  have  this  mental  attitude  with  respect  to 
everything  that  comes  before  them:  They  think  it  their  duty  to 
impose — to  find  the  hJj^hest  possible  rate,  and  if  the  importer  is  dis- 
satisfied with  that  rate  his  remedy  lies  by  protest.  And  they  take  duty 
upon  that  theory,  and  consequently  under  the  Dinglev  law,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  class  of  articles^  which  are  provide  for  specifically 
here  in  par^aph  448,  called  miUineiy  ornaments,  that  is  to  say, 
articles  which  women  wear  to  decorate  hats;  cheap,  tawdry,  flimsy, 
ephemeral  stock,  the  creation  of  a  season,  and  then  cast  aside.  The 
appraising  officers  at  New  York,  under  the  old  tariff  act,  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  1897,  classified  all  that  stuff  as  jewelry.  The  provision  under 
the  act  of  1897,  was  "For  articles  commonly  known  as  jewelry,"  and 
thej  said  that  stuff  was  jewelry.  There  was  a  oontest  over  it  and 
ultimately  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  it  was  not  jewelry. 
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Now  that  is  an  illustration^  and  such  articles  went  to  the  residuary 
clause  of  manufactures  of  metal. 

In^  the  same  way,  under  the  same  act,  things  like  some  grades  of 
hatpins — take  a  hatpin  with  just  a  metal  shaft  and  a  plain  glass  head; 
somebody  drills  a  little  hole  through  it  and  some  ^irl  or  boy  clamps  it 
onto  that  metal  shaft.  Was  that  j  ewelry  ?  Well,  me  appraising' omcer 
said  it  was,  and  ultimately  the  court  said  it  was  not.  And  so  some 
side  combs^  such  as  women  wear,  made  out  of  base  metal,  all  that  stuff 
W88  classified  as  jewelry.  Belt  buckles,  that  is  something  I  have  in 
mind.  They  were  said  to  be  jewelry  also;  so  classified,  and  all  were 
ultimatelv  held  not  to  be  jewelry. 

Now,  tnej  came  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  Congress  specifically  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  a  lai^e  class  of  articles  which  had  been  held 
mider  the  decisions  not  to  be  jewelry,  and  as  to  those  things  they 
provided  a  duty  of  85  per  cent.  Mmd  you,  thev  left  the  <3d  pro- 
vision for  jewelry,  left  it  much  as  it  was  in  the  old  act.  That  is  to 
stLjj  certamly  if  not  as  to  language,  then  as  to  rate.  The  old  pro- 
vision for  jewelry  was  60  per  cent,  and  here  in  the  act  of  1909  it  was 
60  per  cent  also.  We  were  told  here  this  afternoon  that  that  was 
limited  to  jewelry  of  gold  and  platinum.  Well,  is  it  ?  Let  us  scruti- 
nize that  concluaing  clause  of  the  paragraph : 

AH  articleB  coimnonly  or  commercially  known  ae  jewelry,  or  parts  thereof,  finished 
or  unfinished,  including  chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  bags  and  puzses  composed  of  gold  or 
platinum,  whe^er  set  or  not  set  with  diamonds,  pealis,  cameos,  coral,  or  other 
precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  is  no  comma  between  *' purses"  and  '* composed  of  gold  or 
platinum,"  and  the  Government  itself,  the  Treasury  Department, 
raised  the  contention  that  that  provision  for  jewelry  at  60  per  cent 
was  not  limited  to  jewelry  composed  of  gold  or  platinum,  but  that 
the  phrase  ''gold  or  platinum"  related  to  the  mesh  bags.  There  is 
some  foundation  for  a  contention  of  that  sort  when  you  see,  earlier 
iu  the  paragraph,  that  there  is  a  provision  for  mesh  oags  composed 
of  German  silver.  That  was  not  the  importers'  contention,  mind 
you;  that  was  the  contention  of  the  Government,  and  that  view  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  That  is  a  decision  about 
which  we  have  heard  something  this  afternoon,  and  in  rendering  that 
decision  the  court  took  this  view  of  that  paragraph,  which  I  thmk  is 
perfectly  consistent  and  logical. 

The  coiu*t  said,  in  substance,  that  Congress,  in  the  act  of  1909, 
left  the  provision  for  jewelry  just  where  it  was  before,  at  60  per  cent, 
<^d  certain  other  classes  of  articles,  or  certain  other  articles  which 
W  been  held  not  to  be  jewelry  under  the  old  law  were  classified  for 
duty  at  rates  which  were  the  equivalent  of  85  per  cent,  and  that  the 
provision  for  jewelry  in  the  concluding  part  of  that  clause  was  a 
more  specific  term  than  the  provision  for  all  other  articles  which 
appear  in  the  first  part  of  paragraph  448.  That  is  as  far  as  that 
decision  went.  I  thmk  it  is  perfectly  consistent.  But,  it  works  out 
^  way,  and  that  is  the  thing  of  which  we  complaia. 

The  jewelry  of  precious  stones,  or  precious  metals,  genuine  jewelry, 
if  ^ou  please,  pays  a  duty  of  60  per  cent;  under  that  decision  cheap 
imitation  jewelnr  of  certain  classes  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty,  but 
^Iiflre  is  a  vast  class  of  other  articles  which  are  specifically  mentioned 
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in  this  act,  such  as  chains  and  pins  and  dress  buttons  and  charms 
and  combs  and  millinery  ornaments,  which  are  akin  to  jeweby;  they 
may  be  what  I  might  term  "near  jewelry."  That  is  the.  sort  of  stuff 
that  takes  85  per  cent,  and  that  is  as  near  to  jewelry  as  women  who 
have  to  earn  tneir  living,  or  who  have  slender  incomes,  ever  get,  and 
there  ought  not  to  be  mat  discrimination,  we  submit,  between  that 
class  of  stuff  at  85  per  cent — ^now  taking  85  per  cent — and  genuine 
jeweliy.  which  only  pays  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Falmeb.  You  would  go  back  to  the  langufl^e  of  the  Dingley 
law,  would  you  ?    You  would  simplify  that  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  would  simpliiy  that  paragraph;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is,  you  womd  cover  the  articles  commonly 
known  as  jewelry.  When  did  these  other  classifications  in  this  para- 
CTaph  get  into  me  law  t  When  did  they  get  into  the  bill  ?  During 
the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  Washbxtbn.  That  happened  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Was  the  argument  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  its  hearings,  during  the  passage  of  such  a 
classification) 

Mr.  Washbubn.  As  you  now  find  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  Yes;  there  was  such  an  argument  made.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  tariff  hearings  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  But  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  turned  it 
down,  did  they  not  t 

Mr.  Washbubn.  They  did. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  offered  in  their  bill,  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
House^jflie  simple  language  of  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  They  practically  reenacted  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  on  tne  floor  of  the  Senate  it  was  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  The  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Finance  reported  the 
House  measure,  and  somewhere  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  para- 
graph was  inserted  one  night  in  the  law  bv  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Who  appeared  here  on  behalf  of  this  new  paragraph 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  time,  do  you  Imowt 

Mr.  Washbubn.  For  the  domestic  interests  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  No;  I  do  not  recall.  You  wiU  find  it  in  the  hear- 
ings of  four  years  ago.  My  recollection  is  that  a  gentleman  bj  the 
name  of  Thresheiv— I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that,  but  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Where  was  he  from  t 

Mr.  Washbubn.  From  Providence  or  Attleboro. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Providence,  R.  1. 1 

Mr.  Washbubn.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Are  there  very  large  manufacturing  concerns  of  this 
kind  in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  Yes;  there  are,  in  Providence.  And  there  are  in 
Attleboro.  There  are  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  what  may  be 
called  imitation  or  cheap  jewelry. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Just  as  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  who  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  any  one  from  Rhode  Island  f 
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lib.  Washbusk.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  I  should  have  to 
verify  it. 

Mr.  Pauceb.  Senator  Aldrich  t 

Mr.  Washbukn.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Pai^meb.  So  that  the  manufacturers  put  up  this  same  conten- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  turned  them 
down,  and  the  House  refused  to  do  it,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
refused  to  do  it,  but  Senator  Aldrich,  from  Rhode  Island,  offered  ihe 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  these  things  went  into 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  You  state  my  recollection  of  what  .transpired 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  ELabbison.  Your  time  has  now  expired,  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  am  verv  much  obliged  for  the  time  you  have 
given  me.     I  wish  to  go  on  for  a  few  minutes,  though. 

Mr.  Hakbison.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  expUcit  suggestion  to 
make  about  simplifjmg  this  paragraph  which  you  recommend  that 
we  return  to  the  Dmgley  phraseology  ? 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  was  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  litigation.    I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  tiie  committee. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Outside  of  the  question  of  the  rates,  you  think 
that  the  phraseology,  by  reason  of  that  litigation,  is  now  well  enough 
estabhshed  in  the  law  to  give  us  a  safeguard  as  to  how  to  draw  tne 
law  now  1 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  think  there  has  been  as  much  litigation,  if  not 
more,  under  the  present  act  bv  reason  of  this  novel  phraseology,  than 
there  was  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Harbtson.  Have  you  any  paragraph  to  suggest  which  you 
ttunk  will  simplify  it  t 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  have  not  framed  up  anv  paragraph,  but  under 
the  McKinley  law  the  rate  upon  jewelrjr — f  think  the  phraseology 
was  "Articles  commercially  known  as  jewelry,"  was  50  per  cent. 
Under  the  Wilson  law  it  was  35  per  cent.  Under  the  Diagley  law, 
where  the  language  was  "commonly  known  as  jewelry,"  the  duty 
was  60  per  cent.  And  under  all  those  laws  I  tnink  it  can  not  ha 
gainsaid  that  the  domestic  interests  flourished  and  had  their  fair  share 
of  prosperity.  Now,  we  find  this  rate  of  85  per  cent,  and  I'will  close 
with  just  tms  suggestion:  If  you  will  look  at  the  tables  I  think  you 
will  £tiid  that  the  total  cojisumption  in  this  country  is  something  like 
180,000,000.  Now,  of  course,  1  am  confronted  with  some  difficulty 
there  because  that  includes  not  only  thia  cheaper  imitation  iewelry, 
hut  also  the  genuine  jewelry,  and  you  can  not  segregate  it,  but  it  is 
probablv  true  that  $25,OOOjOOO  or  $30,000,000  of  that  total  is  made 
up  of  this  class  of  stun.  There  is  imported  considerably  less  than 
11,000.000  a  year  of  this  dass  of  stuff,  taking  jewelry  as  a  whole,  that 
^,  including  the  genuine  jewelry  with  tins  cheap  imitation  stuff, 
^e  figures  are  slightly  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  but  undoubtedly  there 
^less  than  $1,000,000  which  represents  the  total  volume  of  importa- 
tions of  this  dass  of  stuff.  We  say  that  that  shows  that  competitive 
^^uditions  do  not  exist,  and  ii  the  duty  were  lowered  to  some  reason- 
able basis  that  the  Government  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  much 
more  revenue  than  it  is  getting  now  under  rates  which  are,  as  to  some 
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articles,  wajweij,  provided  for  iix  this  paragraph,  practically  pro- 
hibitive, liiat  is  m^  suggestion.  I  will  ta^  an  opportunity  later 
on  of  filing  a  brief  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  L.  C.  Hill  and  Mr.  John  L.  Whiting,  represent 
the  J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  those  gentlemen  tnat  the 
committee  only  allows  one  witness  to  represent  one  company.  Are 
those  ^entlemenpresent  1     [After  a  pause.] 

Is  either  Mr.  flill  or  Mr.  Whiting  present  ? 

Mr.  Petebs.  Mr.  Hill  was  speaking  to  me  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  here  to-nijght  ? 

Mr.  Petbrs.  He  spoke  to  me  this  evening. 

Brief  of  Committee  of  Jewelry  and  Novelty  Importers  in  rb  Jbwblrt. 

The  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Houu  of  Representatives^  WaMngton^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  Supplementmg  and  restating  in  part  what  was  said  orally  in  our 
behalf  by  Mr.  Wasnbum  on  the  29th  instant,  we  desire  to  invite  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  bewildering  paragraphs  of  the  existing  tariff,  to  wit: 

448.  Chains,  pins,  collar,  cun,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs,  millinery  and 
military  ornaments,  together  with  all  other  articles  of  every  description,  fini^ed  or 
partly  nniahed,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones  composed  of  glass  or  paste  (except 
imitation  jet),  or  composed  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  silver,  German  silver,  white 
metal,  brass,  er  eun  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or 
alloyed  with  gola,  silver,  or  nickel,  and  designed  to  oe  worn  on  apparel  or  carried 
on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person,  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  one 
cent  each  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of  one  cent  per  dozen  for  each  one  cent 
the  value  exceeds  twenty  cents  per  dozen;  all  stampincs  and  materials  of  metal 
(except  iron  or  steel),  or  of  metal  set  with  glass  or  paste,  nnished  or  partly  finished, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  (except  chain 
valued  at  less  than  thirty  cents  per  yard  other  than  nickel  or  nickel-platea  chain), 
valued  at  seventy-two  cents  per  gross,  three  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  in  addition 
thereto  one-half  of  one  cent  per  gross  for  each  one  cent  the  ysAvie  exceeds  seventy- 
two  cents  per  gross;  rope,  euro,  cable,  and  other  fancy  patterns  of  chain,  without  bar, 
swivel,  snap,  or  ring,  composed  of  rolled  gold  plate  or  of  silver,  German  silver,  white 
metal,  or  brass,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  mch  in  diameter,  breadth  or  thicknees, 
valued  at  thirty  cents  per  yard,  six  cents  per  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths 
of  one  cent  per  yard  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  thirtv  cents  per  yud;  fin- 
ished or  unnnished  bags,  purses,  and  other  articles,  or  parts  thereof,  made  in  chief 
value  of  metal  mesh  composed  of  silver,  German  euver,  or  white  metal,  valued  at 
two  dollars  per  dozen  pieces,  ten  cents  per  piece  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths 
of  one  cent  per  dozen  pieces  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  two  dollars  per 
dozen;  all  of  the  foregoing,  whether  known  as  j[ewelry  or  otherwise  and  Tsiiether  or 
not  denominatively  or  otherwise  provided  for  m  any  other  paragraph  of  this  Act^ 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  specific  rate  or  rates  of  duty 
herein  provided;  all  articles  commonly  or  coinmercially  known  as  jewelry,  or  parts 
thereof,  finished  or  xmfinished,  incluoing  chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  Dags  and  puraee 
composed  of  gold  or  platinum,  whether  set  or  not  set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  cameos, 
coral,  or  other  precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof,  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  apparent  after  some  study  that  this  paragraph  separates  itself  into  vaiiouB 
divisions,  eacn  seemingly  carrying  different  specific  rates  of  duty  based  upon  differ- 
ent stanaards  of  value,  but  it  will  not  be  apparent  without  a  great  deal  of  studv  what 
these  rates  of  duty  mean  translated  into  plam  English.  They  are  variously  phrased. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  value  provision  in  the  clause  relating  to  chains,  pins,  collar, 
cuff,  dress  buttons,  and  the  like  reads:  "Valued  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pieces, 
one  cent  each,  and  in  addition  thereto  three-fifths  of  one  cent  per  dozen  for  each  one 
cent  the  value  exceeds  twenty  cents  per  dozen."  The  value  provision  for  rope, 
curb,  cable,  and  other  fancy  patterns  of  chain,  etc.,  reads: 

"Valued  at  thirty  cents  per  yard,  six  cents  per  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  three- 
fifths  of  one  cent  per  yard  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  thirty  cents  per  yard.'' 
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The  daose  covering  metal  mesh  bags  and  purses  composed  of  silver,  Gennaa  silver, 
aod  Tdiite  metal  is  in  tliis  language: 

"Valued  at  two  dollars  per  dozen  pieces  ten  cents  per  piece,  and  in  addition  thereto 
three-fifths  of  one  cent  per  dozen  pieces  for  each  one  cent  the  value  exceeds  two 
dollars  per  dozen. " 

In  point  of  fact,  all  this  language  which  we  have  Quoted  can  be  converted  into  terms 
of  a  very  simple  common  deaominator.  It  means  tnat  specific  rates  in  every  instance 
equivalent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  here  provided  for.  Butinstead  of  saying 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  this  method  of  circumlocution  has  been  resorted.  For 
this  statement  we  have  the  high  authority  of  a  court  decision.  We  would  refer  to  this 
fampage  in  Aecher  t;.  United  States  (3d  Ct.  of  Cust.  Appls.,  Treastuy  Decision  32622): 

*  The  specific  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  section  448  curiously  enough  in  every  case 
fira«  out  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  if  the  injunction  of  the  paragraph  is  literally 
followed  that  rate  must  attach  to  the  goods  descrioed  in  every  case  no  matter  what  their 
value  may  be.  AsHiiming  that  it  was  the  true  intent  of  paragraph  448  to  assess  the 
duties  therein  |>re8cribed  on  the  basis  of -actual  market  value.  Congress,  by  imposing 
the  several  specific  rates  contained  in  the  paragraph,  certainly  did  indulge  in  consider- 
ible  circumlocution  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which  might  have  been  just  as  well 
achieved  by  subjecting  the  merchandise  to  a  flat  rate  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead 
of  the  compound  rate  which  it  elected  to  impose. ' ' 

The  reference  to  the  85  per  cent  rate  will  be  understood  when  it  is  seen  that  in 
addition  to  the  specific  rates  provided  for  in  the  paragraph  which,  as  just  stated, 
amount  to  an  ad  valorem  eauivalent  of  60  per  cent,  there  is  an  additional  cumulative 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  "all  the  foregoing."  In  point  of  practice  no 
customs  claasifyinff  ofiSdal  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  make  the  very  elaborate  calcula- 
tions the  paragraph  would  seem  to  call  for.  As  soom  as  he  satisfies  himself  that  these 
different  clauses  apply  he  marks  the  invoice  a  flat  '^85  per  cent  ad  valorem''  and  lets 
it  go  at  that. 

We  submit  that  this  paragraph  is  the  perfect  flower  of  the  system  of  carrying  con- 
cealed compound  rates  and  should  receive  radical  revision  at  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  something  else  in  this  paragraph  which  needs  revision.  The  concluding 
clause  of  it,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  a  flat  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  "all  articles 
commonly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry. ' '  This  means  that  jewelry  composed  of 
ptedous  metals  and  set  with  precious  stones,  such  as  a  diamond  of  pearl  necklace, 
would  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  This  provision  has  also  been  construed  to  embrace 
certain  articles  of  jewelry  composed  of  base  metals  and  set  with  imitation  stones.  In 
view  of  the  language  in  me  first  part  of  the  paragraph,  however,  carrying  a  rate  which 
amotmts  to  85  per  cent,  we  have  this  incongruity:  Expensive  genuine  jewelry  takes  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent,  whereas  certain  articles  of  personaladomment,  such  as  hatpins  and 
chains,  belt  buckles  and  the  like  (which  are  aldn  to  jewelry  and  as  close  to  it  as  many 
women  who  work  for  their  living  or  who  are  in  slender  circumstances  ever  get)  pay  a 
duty  of  85  x>er  cent.    We  ask  that  this  discrimination  be  wiped  out. 

It  wiU  not  do  to  assert,  as  has  been  claimedL  that  this  class  of  articles,  broadly  speaking, 
aie  luxuries.  Hatpins,  chains,  collar^  cun,  and  dress  buttons,  combs,  belt  buckles, 
and  other  articles  have  come  to  be  articles  of  actual  necessity  with  a  large  class  of  our 
population.    The  annual  consumption  is  enormous. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  under 
paragraph  448,  according  to  the  various  subdivisions  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1911  and  1912. 


Articles. 


^^uin,  pins,  coUar,  cuil,  and  dress  buttons,  charms,  combs,  miUlnery  and 

-Jiflitary  omainents,  etc 

otBinptDgs  and  matoials  of  metal  (except  iron  or  steel),  or  of  mettj  set  wlUi 

Jfw  or  paste,  finished  or  partly  finished,  suitable,  etc 

^BuOf  Top9f  curb,  cable,  ana  other  fancy  patterns  of,  etc 

B>9t  ram,  and  other  articles  or  parts  or,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  in 
oiiBiTataie  of  metal  mesh,  etc 

AflirtideBeommonlv  or  oommerciaDy  known  as  jewelry,  or  iMuts  of,  finidied 
cr  paflniBhed,  inemdlng  chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  bags,  and  purses  com- 
P«ed  of  fdd  or  platinum,  etc 


Value. 


1912 


9510,266.63 

5,240.87 
44,747.46 

155,888.04 


418,311.23 


1911 


1786,859.51 

12,550.98 
111,128.77 

263,359.06 


602,069.61 
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It  has  been  alledged  that  importations  have  increased  under  the  present  act,  but 
this  is  misleEuling.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  there  was  a  distinct  falling 
off  for  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previous.  It  is  true  that  the  year  1910  showed 
some  apparent  improvement.  This  is  aue  to  two  causes;  there  was  a  slump  in  the 
importations  directly  irfter  the  act  went  into  effect  in  Aueust,  1909,  by  reason  of  the 
artificial  stimulus  to  importations  during  the  last  months  oi  the  Dingley  law  in  expec- 
tation of  the  increased  duty.  Furthermore,  the  season's  styles  for  1910  were  largely 
imitation  jet  goods  which  are  not  manu^eu^tured  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 
In  comparison  between  the  volume  of  imports  under  this  act,  and  those  under  the 
Dinffley  Act  serve  little  purpose.  By  reason  of  court  decisions,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Wa^burn,  many  goods  now  clarified  under  paragraph  448  were  classified  Under  the 
old  law  as  ''jewelry"  but  according  to  their  component  material  of  chief  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  total  exports  of  jewelry  of  all  kinds  for  the  last  five  yean 
have  been  as  follows:  1907,  $1,287,111;  1908,  $988,056;  1909,  $882,738;  1910. 
$1,063,530;  1911,  $1,302,502.  During  the  oyne  period  we  have  exported  to  Canada 
alone  jeweby  of  the  following  values:  1907,  $836,852;  1908,  $577,954;  1909,  $576,823; 
1910,  $670,070;  1911,  $840,115.  It  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  the  bulk  of  the 
exports  to  Canada  consist  of  cheap  imitation  or  ''near''  jewelry  so  that  the  exports  of 
this  article  alone  compare  very  ravorably  with  the  annual  volume  of  imports  of  the 
same  character.  Compared  with  the  total  consumption  of  imitation  or  *'near"  jew- 
elry in  this  country  the  volume  of  importation  is  petty  and  insignificant.  Approxi- 
mately nine-tenths  of  the  goods  of  this  character  are  sold  to  the  department  stores  and 
we  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  say  that  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  "near  "  jewelry 
carried  in  this  way  is  miported.  Grouping  the  articles  provided  for  in  panupraph  443 
in  one  class,  and  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  we  are  well  within  the  bounas  oi  mod- 
eration when  we  state  that  the  domestic  production  is  at  least  25  times  as  great  as  the 
volume  of  foreign  importations. 

Moreover,  the  domestic  manufacturer  enjoys  a  natiural  advantage.  For  many  years 
past  under  much  lower  rates  of  duty  he  has  been  able  to  underbid  and  undersell  us  once 
ne  can  copy  and  reproduce  a  given  design.  Our  trade  is  precarious  in  character  and 
is  strictly  circumscribed  by  our  ability  to  offer  new  and  novel  designs  from  abroad 
which  for  a  short  space  of  time  encounter  no  com|>etition.  As  soon  as  our  domestic 
competitors  can  reproduce  them  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  field.  Indeed  a  cer- 
tain advantage  flows  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  having  the  import  trade  reason- 
ably prosperous  rather  than  throttled,  because  in  this  way  he  gets  6Ug^;estions  from 
the  imported  designs  which  he  could  get  in  no  other  way.  These  designs  must  be 
purchased  in  quantities,  and  if  the  imported  ^oods  were  practically  denied  the  Amer- 
ican market  altogether  samples  would  not  find  their  way  into  it.  We  speak  advisedly 
here  because  many  of  our  number  while  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  importing  trade 
make  and  handle  domestic  jewelry  in  substantial  quantities. 

As  to  certain  novelty  articles,  such  as  coin  holders,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
such  utilitarian  articles  find  proper  lodgment  under  such  a  paragraph  as  we  are  here 
considering.  In  any  event,  we  are  able  to  buy  in  the  American  market  coin  holders 
at  about  $7.50  per  gross,  the  same  quality  of  which  costs  us  in  the  foreign  market 
36  marks  or  $9  ]>er  gross. 

As  to  the  new  law  we  will  surest  first  of  all  the  abolition  of  the  compound  rates  and 
the  substitution  of  a  flat  ad  valorem.  Under  the  McKinley  law  of  1890  the  jewelry 
provision  carried  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty;  imder  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  the  rate 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  Dingley  law  of  1897  the  rate  was  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  all  these  laws  it  can  not  de  denied  that  our  competitors 
flourished  and  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of  prosperity.  Speaking  for  dealers  who 
handle  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  of  this  cnaracter  importecl  into  this  country 
we  assert  that  the  present  rate  is  imconscionable.  We  ask  for  a  reduction  to  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  which  would  restore  the  competitive  conditions  that  do  not  exist 
to-day. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

8.  H.  Ganz, 
For  the  CommiUu  of  Jewelry  and  Novelty  Importerg, 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  A.  LEVETT,  ITEW  TOBK,  IST.  T. 

Mr.  Lbvett.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  appear  on  behalf  of 
tiie  New  England  Manuracturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  paragraph  448,  which  is  known  as  the  jewelry 
paragraph,  although  it  was  designed  and  intended  to  cover  a  great 
maDy  kmdred  articles. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  association  includes  members  who  are 
manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  also  of  silverware. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  before  going  any  further  that  the  silver 
articles  with  which  the  members  of  this  association  are  concerned  are 
not  what  are  known  as  tableware  or  flat  ware,  where  the  labor  is  very 
small  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  material  in  the  article.  For 
instance,  take  a  silver  tablespoon,  which  might  cost  $24  a  dozen 
wholesale.  The  labor  in  makm^  that  article  would  be  probablv  not 
over  $1,  but  the  silver  in  it  would  run  into  the  neighborhood  or  $17. 
This,  perhaps,  might  be  an  extreme  case,  but  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  tne  average  cost. of  labor  in  tableware  would  not  exceed  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  we  think  that  even  that  is  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  articles  we  are  concerned  in  are 
known  principally  as  novelties. 

Here  is  what  is  known  as  a  coin  holder  [exhibiting  article].  It  is 
made  of  silver,  and  is  designed  to  be  hung  on  a  lady's  chatelaine 
chain.  It  is  made  also  in  German  silver  and  plated,  in  that  article 
the  cost  of  material,  if  made  in  German  silver,  would  be  67  cents. 
That  is  the  figure  of  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  particular 
article.  The  total  cost  of  the  article,  without  any  profit  added  at 
all,  would  be  $6.65.  That,  of  Qourse,  is  speaking  by  the  dozen.  So 
that  there  you  find  labor  constitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  article,  without  any  profit  added.  If  it  is  made  in  silver,  the 
material  would  cost  $4.32,  as  against  a  total  cost  of  $10.26,  in  that 
case  beine  about  40  per  cent  material,  while  the  other  60  per  cent 
would  be  labor.  It  is  that  class  of  articles  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  where  the  labor  is  so  high  that  in  order  to  compete  a  high 
duty  must  be  put  upon  it. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  also  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  articles  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  luxuries  and  are 
revenue  producers.  I  will  point  out  a  little  later  that  even  with  the 
rate  which  was  provided  by  paragraph  448,  85  per  cent,  the  imports 
have  increased  and  are  increasing. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  rate,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  conmiittee  to  the  paragraph  itself.  When  that  para- 
graph was  drawn  up,  while  it  was  tnown  as  the  jewehy  paragraph,  it 
was  intended  to  include  besides  jewelry  and  other  articles  purely  of 
adornment  the  line  of  articles  known  as  novelties  made  of  silver  or 
base  metals.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  provide  a 
higher  rate  on  articles  of  this  sort  than  upon  jewelry  maae  of  gold 
and  platinum.  The  reason  for  the  higher  rate  is  obvious,  for  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  while  the  value  of  gold  and  plati- 
nnm  jewelry  is  in  the  material,  the  labor  being  incidental,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  base-metal  jewelry  and  novelties,  the  Id^yor  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  material,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  production. 
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I  think  I  need  not  expatiate  on  that  point  because  it  is  clear  that 
where  you  take  an  article  of  German  silver,  in  which  the  metal  con- 
stitutes only  10  per  cent  of  the  cost,  it  needs  a  higher  duty  than  the 
same  article  made  of  gold  or  platinum  where  the  chief  value  of  the 
article  is  in  the  material  and  not  in  the  labor. 

If  the  committee  will  look  at  paragraph  448,  which  is  a  very  long 
and  complicated  paragraph,  you  will  find  a  great  many  provisions  in 
there,  and  the  reason  for  the  excess  of  language  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  under  all  of  the  previous  tariff  acts  a  tremendous 
number  of  cases  arose  as  to  what  was  or  what  wus  not  jewelry.  ^  It 
may  surprise  the  committee  to  know  that  the  article  I  am  showing 
you  [exhibiting  a  ^old-plated  vanity  case]  has  been  held  bv  the  Boara 
of  General  Appraisers  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of  metal,  and 
not  jewelry,  and  that  it  goes  into  the  same  paragraph  with  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel. 

It  may  surprise  the  committee  also  to  know  that  this  article 
[exhibiting  a  small  spherical  silver  coin  holder], is  not  jewelry,  but 
pays  a  duty  only  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

Here  is  a  little  powder  tube.  When  you  press  the  top  the  powder 
squirts  out.  It  is  not  classed  as  jeweLy.  It  is  a  manufacture  of 
metal  not  covered  by  paragraph  448. 

Here  is  another  little  article,  a  powder  case,  which  has  a  miniature 
powder  puflF  inside  of  it  and  a  mirror.    This  is  not  jewelry. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Under  what  paragraph  does  that  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Levett.  Paragraph  199,  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  and  under  the  proposed  bill,  which  was  introduced 
at  the  last  session,  it  will  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  That  is  true 
also  of  this  article  [exhtbitmg  article]  in  which  if  made  of  German 
silver,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  labor  cost  would  constitute  90  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Have  you  suggested  the  language  for  a  paragraph 
that  would  put  it  back  in  the  sundries  schedule,  and  under  tne 
jewelry  clause  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  I  have  prepared  a  paragraph  that  I  would  like  to 
submit.    I  would  also  like  to  submit  a  brief. 

In  connection  with  jewelry  decisions  which  have  come  up  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  Notes  on  Tariff 
Revision,  which  were  used  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  last  tariff  discussion.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
decisions: 

The  following  articles  were  held  not  to  be  dutiable  as  jewelry: 
Chain  purses,  imitation  and  precious  metal;  chain  purses,  silver; 
children's  finger  rings;  combs,  celluloid  and  jet;  combs,  flimsy 
metal  ornamentation;  gun-metal  pencils  and  purses;  metal  coin 
holders;  metal  portemonnaies;  miniatures,  frames  for,  set  with 
precious  stones;  necklaces,  value  less  than  11  marks  per  gross; 
shells,  Tasmanian,  strung  on  cords;  steel-point  ornaments;  umbrella 
handles  set  with  imitation  precious  stones;  umbrella  handles  set 
with  precious  stones;  watch  charms,  miniature  opera  classes,  watcb 
charms,  miniature  penknives;  watch  guards,  leather  and  polished 
steel. 

The  following  articles  were  held  dutiable  as  parts  of  jewelry; 
Chatelaines  drilled  for  setting;  clasps  and  slides  for  necklaces;  parts 
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of  watch  fobs,  nickel;  swiveb  and  hooks,  white  metal;  swivels,  white 
metal. 

The  followhig  articles  were  held  not  to  be  dutiable  as  parts  of  jew- 
eliy:  Keystones,  agate  or  onyx;  pearls,  imitaion,  matched  and 
stnmg;  rope  chain j  swivel  clasps^  brass*  swivels,  amber;  swivels, 
rough  brass;  theatrical  jewels  set  m  metal. 

I  will  not  read  any  more.  They  are  all  cases  prior  to  the  present 
tariff  act  and  there  are  probably  as  many  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Pat.mkh.  Are  you  asking  us  to  correct  this  by  writing  a  new 
paragraph  f 

Mr.  Levbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  "Palmer.  You  are  not  asking  us  to  raise  the  duties  on  jewelry 
in  that  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  liBVETT.  No,  not  to  raise  the  rate  at  all. 

Mr.  Palaceb.  You  would  have  us  leave  them  as  they  are  now,  from 
60  per  cent  to  85  per  cent,  but  you  want  these  articles  which,  by 
Treasury  decisions,  have  come  in  at  45  per  cent,  imder  the  metal 
schedule,  to  come  in  where  you  contend  they  were  originally  intended 
to  come  f 

Mr.  Leyett.  That  it  it;  that  is  it  exactly.  I  might  also  read  from 
the  statement  contaiued  in  that  pubUcation. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  volume  of  litigation  under  this  paragraph  with  the 
net  result  decidedly  against  the  Government.  The  cases  afford  anotner  illustration 
d  the  BucceaB  of  importers  in  employing  the  doctrine  of  commercial  designation 
entirely  to  promote  tneir  financial  mterests,  although  such  action  involved  proving 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  claims  they  may  have  set  up  under  earlier  acts. 

For  example,  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883  and  earlier  statutes,  jewelrv  was  made  duti- 
able at  25  per  cent,  while  manufactures  of  metal^  glass,  etc.,  paid  higher  rates,  and 
under  these  statutes  the  importers  proved  that  imitation  jet  ornaments  made  of  black 
glass;  steel  brooches,  brass  earrings,  gilt  chains,  gilt  eardrops,  and  bracelets  and  orna- 
ments of  horn,  shell,  ivory,  etc.;  theatrical  ornaments  made  of  metal,  set  with  imita- 
tion precious  stones;  hair  daggers,  hatpins,  buckles,  dress  buckles,  aress  pins,  head 
bands,  etc.,  made  of  cut  steel,  of  steel  and  brass  and  mother-of-pearl;  theatrical  crowns, 
made  of  velvet  with  metal  and  glass  ornaments;  butterflies  on  wire,  in  imitation  of 
precious  metal;  buckles  of  base  metal,  mounted  with  black  glass,  other  glass  and 
mother-of-pearl,  were  all  properly  classifiable  as  jewelry  and  heavy  refunds  of  duty 
were  made  by  the  Govenmient  accordingly. 

Yet,  under  the  present  law,  when  these  same  articles  were  assessed  for  duty  as 
jewelry,  the  importers  strenuously  objected  and  carried  their  objections  to  court,  with 
a  large  measure  of  success,  as  the  decisions  cited  above,  as  well  as  those  discussed  on 
pages  236  and  237  of  this  book  amply  show. 

At  the  time  that  the  subject  was  under  discussion  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  in  1909  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  these 
novelties  by  descriptive  language  was  fulty  recognized.  In  their 
brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  association  suggested 
a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

Articles  conmiercially  or  commonly  known  as  jewelry  and  parts  thereof,  including 
onall  articles  of  silverware  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  silver  novelties  ana 
toilet  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  term  jewelry, 
as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  articles  made  of  gold,  of  whatever  karat 
or  fineness;  £dlver,  of  whatever  alloy  or  fineness;  or  platinum  or  any  base  metals,  or 
any  articles  of  which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  form  a  component  part,  wheUier 
of  chief  value  or  otherwi.se. 

All  articles  commercially  or  conmionly  known  as  millinery  and  military  ornaments 
uid  compoeed  wholly  or  in  part  of  either  a  precious  or  base  metal;  hat  pins,  of  what- 
ever mat^ial  composed,  and  all  other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  either  of  the  precious  or  base  metals,  designed  or  adapted 
for  use  as  ornaments  for  the  person  or  carried  in  the  hand  for  purpose  of  adornment 
or  utility,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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It  should  be  notcyd  that  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty  of  85  per  cent 
was  asked  for.  This  language  was  found  to  be  so  cprnprehensive  as 
to  include  articles  not  intended  to  be  covered  thereby.  The  author 
of  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision  then  suggested  as  an  amendment  to  the 
paragraph  as  it  appeared  in  the  Dingley  Act  the  following  language: 

Articles  not  epecially  provided  for  used  to  be  worn  upon  the  person  or  carried^  in 
the  hand  for  purpose  of  adornment  or  utility  made  in  part  of  metal,  including 
chain  purses  and  bags  of  gold  or  silver  wire  or  imitation  thereof,  portemonnaieB  with 
watch  charms  and  guards. 

Careful  consideration  of  this  provision  seemed  to  indicate  that  as 
drawn  it  was  also  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  many  articles  not 
intended  to  be  therein  provided.  For  example,  the  provision  ''for 
articles  used  to  be  worn  upon  the  person  or  carried  in  the  hand  for 
purpose  of  adornment  or  utility/'  was  seen  to  be  so  broad  as  to 
mclude  everything  of  metal  used  upon  the  person  or  carried  in  the  hand 
even  where  its  sole  use  was. utilitarian  unless  it  was  somewhere  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  another  paragraph.  It  is  obvious  that  under 
this  provision  as  first  drawn  such  an  article  even  as  a  pair  of  roUer 
skates  would  be  included  and  the  following  articles  might  be  men- 
tioned as  coining  within  the  provision  and  dutiable  thereunder  imless 
more  specially  provided  for,  the  only  limitation  bein^  that  they  must 
be  "in  part  of  metal" — dress-suit  cases,  umbrellas,  wdkingsticKSy  eye- 
glasses, keys.  etc. 

It  should  DC  noted  that  the  provision  did  not  relate  only  to  those 
which  were  for  ornamentation,  nor  was  it  limited  to  those  which  were 
designed  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  It  covered  every  article  which 
was  used  upon  the  person  or  carried  in  the  hand. 

It  thus  came  about  that  an  effort  was  made  to  have  this  paragraph 
as  passed  by  the  House  changed,  and  we  find  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  certain  importers  getting  together  in  an  effort  to  agree 
not  only  upon  the  form  of  the  new  paragraph  but  also  the  rate  to  be 
recommended.  The  result  of  their  agreement  appears  in  Volume  8 
(Appendix)  of  the  Tariff  Hearings  at  page  8376,  where  we  find  Mr. 
Thresher  submitting  a  letter  dated  February  23,  1909,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  language: 

In  presenting  this  schedule  for  your  consideration,  we  desire  to  state  that  Greorge  R. 
Howe,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  gold  jewelry*  H.  G.  Thresher,  repi«eenting 
the  inakers  of  cheap  jewelry;  and  Alfred  Srower,  of  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.,  representa- 
tive importers  of  precious  and  imitation  stones,  chains  and  jewelera'  findings,  have 
labored  diligently  to  harmonize  their  differences  and  so  successfully  that  they  all 
unite  in  supporting  the  paragraph  we  now  propose. 

On  pages  8378  and  8379  the  proposed  paragraph  is  set  out  at 
length  and  is  couched  in  the  ecxact  language  of  me  present  law  with 
85  per  cent,  the  rate  asked  originally  bj  me  association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  bill  was  not  introduced  until 
March  18,  1909,  and  the  agreement  and  the  paragraph  had  already 
been  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
it  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  this  paragraph  came 
too  late  to  be  considered  by  the  House. 

A  brief  reference  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  decisions 
under  this  act  will  show  you  how  these  articles  have  been  cut  out  of 
paragraph  448,  and  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  dbiom  of  perhaps  90 
per  cent  of  its  force. 
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I  would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  provision  in 
this  paragraph  for  "  all  other  articles  of  every  description^  finished 
or  partly  finished,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones  composed  of 
glass  or  paste,  except  imitation  jet,  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  brass,  or  gun  metal, 
whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or  afloyed  with 
gold,  silver,  or  nickel  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried 
on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person  valued  at  20  cents  per  dozen 
pieces. " 

Then  it  goes  on  to  give  the  rates  and  concludes  with  "all  the 
foregoing,  whether  known  as  jewelry  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
denominatively  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  other  paragraph 
of  this  act. " 

This  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  cover  these  articles  [indicating 
articles]. 

As  construed  by  the  classifying  ofiicers,  the  silver  and  base  metal 
novelties  and  jewelry  were  assessed  imder  this  provision,  but  in  a 
decision  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  dated  April  14,  1910, 
T.  D.  30545,  it  was  held  that  only  articles  ejusdem  generis  with  those 
enumerated  byname  in  the  first  tine  of  the  paragraph,  to  wit,  chains, 
collar  and  cuff  buttons,  etc.,  were  covered  by  this  provision.  The 
Treasury  Department  refused  to  appeal  from  this  decision  and  later 
issued  instructions  in  T.  D.  30785  that  only  such  articles  as  were  not 
utiUtarian,  even  though  ornamental  in  character,  should  be  classified 
for  duty  under  this  paragraph;  and  by  ''utilitarian''  the  department 
made  it  plain  that  such  articles  as  powder  cases,  carrying  a  miniature 
powder  puff,  were  utilitarian.  Following  these  instructions  nothing 
which  is  not  entirely  ornamental,  or,  in  other  words,  jewelry,  has  since 
been  assessed  imder  this  provision. 

But  in  May  of  last  year  the  Customs  Court  ruled  that  nothing  could 
come  within  the  provision  for  ''All  other  articles  of  every  description 
whether  known  as  jewelry  or  otherwise,"  if  it  fell  within  the  class  of 
jewelry,  holding  all  jewelry  to  come  within  the  last  clause  of  the 
paragraph,  providing  for  gold  and  platinum  jewelry.  The  result  of 
this  fast  decision,  coupled  with  the  unappeaJed  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  holding  that  nothing  could  come  within  this 
term  which  is  utilitarian,  has  oeen  to  deprive  the  provision  of  every 
particle  of  its  force,  for  the  department  holds  that  nothing  can  come 
within  it  unless  it  is  purely  ornamental  and  hence  jewelry,  while  the 
court  has  held  that  only  such  articles  as  are  not  jewelry  are  dutiable 
thereunder. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  holding 
that  nothing  that  was  m  any  degree  utilitarian  should  come  within 
this  provision,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  been  successful. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  cases  involving  even  the  question  as  to  whether  those 
articles  enumerated  in  the  first  part — ^for  instance,  pins,  collar  and 
cuff  buttons,  etc.,  conceded  to  be  jewelry — are  dutiable  under  this 
paragraph. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that,  irrespective  of  the  rate  which 
the  present  Congress  will  decide,  should  be  assessed  upon  articles 
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intended  to  be  covered  by  paragraph  448  of  the  present  act,  aasiun- 
ing  only  that  it  will  be  the  intention  to  assess  them  at  a  higher  rate 
than  will  be  provided  for  manufactures  of  metal  not  speciallv  pro- 
vided for,  this  paragraph  must  be  carefully  redrawn.  If  it  be  the 
intention  to  have  it  cover  only  such  articles  as  by  construction  now 
come  within  it,  that  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  eliminating 
from  the  paragraph  the  following  clauses  as  surplusage: 

1.  *  *  *  leather  with  all  articles  of  every  description,  finished  or  pMtlyfiniahed^ 
if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones,  composed  of  glass  or  paste,  except  imitation  jet» 
or  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  nlver,  Q^man  silver,  white  metal,  brass,  or 
gun  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or  alloyed  with  gold. 
silver,  or  nickel,  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel,  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached 
to  the  person. 

That  can  be  cut  out  to-day.  It  is  not  effective.  It  has  no  effect 
whatever.     I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  article  that  comes  within  it. 

-  2.  Rope,  curb,  cable,  and  other  fancy  patterns  of  chain,  without  bar,  swivel,  snap, 
or  ring,  composed  of  rolled  gold  plate  or'of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  brass, 
not  exceeding  one-half  indi  in  diameter,  breadtii,  or  thickness,  valued  at  30  cents 
per  yard. 

I  wish  the  committee  to  note  these  words,  "without  bar,  swivel, 
or  ring,"  etc.  The  importers  have  taken  a  chain  which  would  other- 
wise come  in  here,  a  long  chain  intended  to  be  cut  up  and  made  into 
vest  chains,  and  observing  the  provision  where  it  says,  "without 
bar,  swivel,  snap,  or  ring,"  they  have  inserted  a  ring  at  stated  inter- 
vals in  the  chain.  When  the  chain  comes  over  here  they  cut  it  where 
that  rin^  is,  and  they  have  a  finished  chain.  Of  course  the  chain  as 
imported  does  not  come  within  this  provision,  because  it  provides  for 
chains  without  rings.  It  does  not  come  in  the  first  part  which  pro- 
vides for  chains,  because  the  article  as  imported  is  not  a  chain  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  is  used,  but  chain.  So  that  provision  may  be 
cut  right  out. 

A  tnird  provision  may  also  be  cut  out. 

All  the  foregoing,  whether  known  as  jewelry  or  otherwise,  and  whether  or  not 
denominatively  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  other  paragraph  of  this  act. 

The  court  said  that  did  not  mean  anything,  and  all  the  jewelry 
nevertheless  went  into  another  provision. 

The  Chattiman,  In  which  provision  did  the  court  put  the  jewelry  I 

Mr.  Levett.  In  the  last  part. 

The  Chaibman.  "Articles  commercially  known  as  jewelrv"  ? 

Mr.  Levbtt.  "Composed  of  gold  or  platinimi,"  I  think  are  the 
following  words. 

The  C&AisMAN.  In  other  words,  they  drop  them  into  the  60  per 
cent  rate  t 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes;  into  the  60  per  cent  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  quoted  clauses  which  might  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated without  changing  the  effect  of  the  paragraph  as  at  present 
construed,  the  clause  ''All  stampings  and  materials  of  metal,  except 
iron  or  steel,  or  of  metal  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly 
finished,  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
articles ''  is  shorn  of  the  main  part  of  its  force,  since  under  the  present 
construction  it  can  apply  only  to  the  specifically  enumerated  articles, 
and  stampings  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  novelties 
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are  relegated  to  paragraph  199,  because  under  the  constructions 
noyelties  and  jewelry,  except  those  specifically  named,  are  not  ''any 
of  the  foregoing  articles." 

Furthermore,  even  as  to  some  of  the  articles  which  are  named,  the 
question  is  now  raised  as  to  whether  they  fall  within  this  provision, 
and  pending  before  the  Board  of  G^eral  Appraisers  to-day  are  pro- 
tests claiming  that  neck  chains,  known  as  lavalieres,  are  not  chains, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  eo  nomine  provision  for  chains.  Other  pro- 
tests claim  that  brooches  and  chatelaine  pins  are  not  pins,  and  there- 
fore out  of  the  provision.  Lockets  are  claimed  not  to  be  charms  and 
therefore  out  or  the  provision. 

The  only  other  clause  in  this  paragraph,  aside  from  the  last  one, 
covering  gold  and  platinum  jewelry,  is  that  for  ''finished  or  unfin- 
ished bags,  purses,  and  other  articles  or  parts  thereof,  made  in  chief 
value  of  metal  mesh  composed  of  silver^  German  silver,  or  white 
metal,"  and  this  has  been  evaded  by  the  unportation  of  metal  mesh 
in  strips,  which,  not  being  parts  of  bags  in  the  condition  imported,  is 
allowed  to  come  in  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

In  brief,  every  clause  in  this  paragraph  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  one,  which  was  intended  to  relate  ouly  to  gold  and  platinum 
jeweliy,  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  either  wnolly  or  in  part  rendered 
nugatory. 

Unless,  therefore,  it  be  the  wish  of  Congress  to  permit  novelties 
and  other  luxuries  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  paragraph  to  come 
in  at  the  low  rate  provided  for  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  lead,  and 
other  base  metals,  and  unless  it  be  its  intent  also  to  permit  evasion 
of  the  provision  for  chains  in  lengths  used  as  articles  of  jewelry,  and 
unless  It  be  further  the  intent  to  permit  mesh  practically  ready  to  be 
nuide  into  bags  to  escape  this  duty,  then  it  is  manifest  that  words 
must  be  used  which  will  express  the  intent  to  tax  these  articles 
in  such  lan^age  that  it  can  not  be  misconstrued. 

To  do  this  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion the  last  clause  providmg  for  gold  and  platinum  jewelry  must 
also  be  recast,  since  it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  first  clause  levying 
the  higher  duty.  Naturally  the  task  is  rendered  more  difficult 
owing  to  the  prodigality  of  words  in  the  present  paragraph,  for 
under  the  well-known  rules  of  construction  the  omission  in  a  new 
paragraph  of  words  which  have  been  used  in  a  corresponding  para- 
graph may  be  taken  to  imply  an  intent  to  cut  out  the  unnamed 
article  from  the  new  paragraph. 

In  submitting  the  following  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  448  of 
the  present  law  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  various  decisions  under  the  present  act  and  also  those  under 
former  acts  and  not  only  the  woros  but  the  pimctuations  have  been 
carefully  considered. 

The  suggested  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

Jewehy,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen 
piecee,  rope,  curb,  cable  and  fancy  patterns  of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  width  or  thickness,  valued  above  30  cents  per  yard,  and  articles  valued 
above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about 
or  attached  to  the  person,  such  as  and  including  buckles,  cBud  cases,  chains,  cigar 
cues,  cigar  cutters,  dgar  holders,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  holders,  coin  holders, 
coUar,  cuS  and  dress  buttouB,  combs,  match  boxes,  mesh  bags  and  puisesy  millinery, 
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military  and  hair  ornaments,  pins,  powder  cases,  stamp  cases,  Tamty  cases  and  like 
articles;  all  the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  partly  finished,  composed  of 
metal  other  than  gold  or  platmum,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered  or 
plated,  including  rolled  gold  plate,  and  whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  semi- 
precious stones,  pearls,  cameos,  coral  or  amber,  or  with  imitation  precious  stones,  85 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Stampings,  mesh  and  other  materials  of  metal,  whether  or 
not  set  with  glass  or  paste,  finished  or  partly  finished,  separate  or  in  strips  or  sheets, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  for^ii^  articles  in  this  paragraph, 
75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Articles  not  specially  providfed  for  in  this  paragraph  valued 
above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  commonlv  or  conmiercially  known  as  jewelry 
(including  mesh  bags  and  purees,  meeh  and  cnain)  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfiniahed,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  asking  the  committee  to  retain  the  present  rates  I  desire  to  call 
attention  mst  to  the  following  language  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thresher 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  which 
appears  on  pages  8376  et  seq.  of  volume  8  of  the  hearings: 

We  have  been  unavoidablv  delayed  in  presenting  our  proposed  schedule  by  reason  of 
conferences  between  manufacturers  of  jewelry  of  all  descriptions  doing  business  in 
Newark,  Providence,  Attleboro,  and,  indeed,  m  all  of  the  prmcipal  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  leading  importers  on  the  other.  In  order  to 
overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  Mction  between  such  antagonistic  forces,  and  also  having 
in  mind  the  intention  of  Congress  to  reduce  tariff  rates  wherever  a  reduction  will  not 
destructive  of  American  industries,  we  have  surrendered  to  our  foreign  competition 
large  lines  of  goods  which,  though  made  in  small  quantities  in  this  country,  now  require 
from  150  to  300  per  cent  duty  to  afford  adequate  protection;  a  high  rate  we  do  not  ask 
for  nor  would  yoiur  committee  allow.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  bracket  all 
articles  costing  less  than  20  cents  per  dozen  are  permitted  to  come  in  at  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacturers  of  metal  or  glass.  This  concession  is  made  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  under  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  courts, 
brooches,  bracelets,  pins,  and  many  other  articles  of  personal  adornment,  valued  at  not 
more  than  5  to  8  marks  per  gross,  the  equivalent  of  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen,  are  at 
present  assessed  for  duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  such  goods  cost  between  10  and  20  cents  per  dozen,  the 
reduction  wHl,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  offset  the  increased  duty  we  are  asking  for 
similar  articles  costing  20  cents  and  over  per  dozen.  Indisputably  the  result  wiU  oe  a 
reduction  in  duty  on  all  goods  where  the  advance  is  not  more  than  warranted  by  the 
difference  between  the  home  and  foreign  labor  cost.  The  same  argument  applies 
equaUy  to  the  goods  included  in  the  other  brackets;  for  instance,  stampings  and  ma- 
terials used  in  the  fabrication  of  cheap  jewelry  are  imported  solely  to  evade  uie  present 
duty  on  jewelrv.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  jewelry  has  been 
expended  on  tnese  materials  abroad;  nevertheless,  they  are  legally  entitled  to  entry 
as  manufactures  of  metal,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  domestic  producers.  This  defect 
in  existing  law  has  been  cured  while  at  the  same  time  materials  not  intended  to  be  made 
into  jeweuy  can  stiU  be  imported  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

Regarding  chains  suitable  for  jewelry  purposes,  domestic  manufacturers  have  con- 
ceded everything  but  rope  and  fancy  chains  of  high  cost  to  their  foreign  competitors. 
In  our  opinion  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  chains  will  oe  subject  to  duty  as  manumctures 
of  metal,  a  classification  which  precludes  them  from  being  made  in  this  country; 
nevertiielees,  if  the  high-grade  chain  can  be  produced  here  with  even  a  trifling  profit, 
we  will  be  content. 

Grold  jewelry  retains  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  a  rate  that  can  not  be  lesseoed 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  business,  wages  paid  abroad  being  less  than  half  the 
amount  paid  in  this  country.  A  reduction  of  even  5  i>er  cent  would  in  many  cases 
rob  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  little  profit  they  are  now  making. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  certain  importers  themselves  recognized 
the  justice  and  approved  of  the  apparently  high  rate  of  85  per  cent. 
I  have  used  the  word  "  apparently  because  as  a  matter  or  fact  the 
term  "high"  is  relative  and  in  truth  is  far  less  protective  tiian  many 
rates  seemingly  lower.  The  hearings  before  this  committee  have 
made  it  mamfest  that  a  rate  even  as  low  as  10  per  cent  can  be  pro- 
hibitive  and  productive  of  no  revenue  to  the  Government.    ^/HieiQ 
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it  is  considered  that  our  comparatively  small  industry  permits  of  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  approximately  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  annually  through  iniportations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  85  per  cent  is  only  seemingly  high,  and  as  a  protec- 
tive measure  falls  far  short. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  imports  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  and  Labor  will  show  that  the  imports  of  1911  were  consid- 
erably more  than  those  of  1910,  even  under  the  85  per  cent  rate.  As 
to  the  1910  imports,  I  direct  attention  to  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  of  February  7,  1912,  which  show  importations  for 
1910,  the  first  year  of  the  Pavne  tariff,  of  $1,576,023,  as  against 
$816,001  in  1909.  As  showing  now  they  have  increased  in  one  small 
district,  I  also  direct  attention  to  the  Daily  Reports  of  July  18,  1911, 
age  264,  showing  exports  to  the  United  States  of  jewelry  from 
P'urttemberg  of  $779  m  1909  and  $71,045  in  1910.  The  imports  of 
1912  can  not  be  considered  as  a  guide  as  to  this  point,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  by  this  time  the  85  per  cent  rate  had  been  upset  by  judicial 
interpretation,  so  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  goods  came  in,  as 
thev  are  now  coming  in,  at  45  per  cent,  as  manufactures  of  metal, 
ana  this  is  true  to  a  large  part  of  1911.  In  order  to  understand  the 
competition  to  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are 
subjected  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  imports  as 
given  in  the  tables  represents  the  foreign  wholesale  value,  and  any 
comparison  with  the  products  of  this  country  made  with  these  figures 
as  a  basis  is  obviously  altogether  misleading. 

According  to  the  statistics  obtained  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  through  the  Treasury  Department,  the  total  value  of  jewelry 
imports  during  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $1,576,023,  and  in  1911  to 
$1,874,309.  Thechief  countriesforthemanufactureof  base-metal  jew- 
elry are  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  France,  and,  eliminating 
Italy  and  Japan,  which  also  make  ana  export  to  this  country  some  of 
this  product,  we  find  that  these  three  countries  together  exported  to  this 
country  in  1910,  $1,413,761,  and  in  1911,  $1,622,247.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1909,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  jewelry 
manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  this  class  of  merchandise  is  made,  amoimted  to  $35,796,000. 
But  as  the  value  of  the  imports  as  given  represents  the  foreign  value, 
while  the  value  stated  for  the  American  product  represents  the  price 
at  which  they  are  sold  by  the  factory  in  America,  it  follows  that  to 
properly  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  foreign  product  for  purposes  of 
comparison  the  duty  must  be  added. 

In  other  words,  to  compare  the  value  of  the  imported  article  in 
America  with  the  domestic  article  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  same 
dealers,  we  must  take  the  American  value  of  both,  which  would 
mean  that  the  value  of  the  imports  is  $3,001,157.  Moreover,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  are  not  misleading,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  necessarily  not  detailed!  For  instance,  the  Statis- 
tical Bureau  at  Washington  reports  the  total  importations  from 
Austria-Hungary  for  1910  as  $504,680,  while  Consul  William  J.  Pike, 
of  the  consmar  district  of  Reichenberg,  reports  in  the  same  year 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  that  district  alone  of  $679,641, 
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the  exports  reported  for  one  district  being  in  this  case  34  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  exports  given  in  the  Govermnent's  statistics. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  American 

f product  is^  arrived  at  by  adding  up  tiie  value  of  the  product  of  each 
actory  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jeweliy  or  its  parts.  It  can 
be  readily  understood  that  the  same  article  of  jewelry  might  be,  and 
in  fact  is,  the  product  of  two  and  frequently  three  or  sometimes  four 
or  five  different  factories,  for  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  an  article  of 
jewelry  is  manufactured  as  to  all  its  stages  entirely  by  one  house. 
One  house  will  produce  stampings;  another  will  buy  these  and  make 
them  up  into  finished  jewelry;  a  third  house  will  do  the  enameling; 
another  the  plating;  another  the  engraving.  Each  of  these  houses 
includes  as  part  of  its  product  the  value  of  the  operation  performed 
bj  it,  while  the  fininliing  house  will  count  in  these  operations  a  second 
time  in  its  report  as  to  the  value  of  its  product. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  finished  products  reported  as  American  are 
composed  lai^ely  of  imported  findings,  such  as  imitation  and  semi- 
precious stones,  metal  mesh,  metal  ornaments,  etc.,  which  come  into 
this  country  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  here.  It  follows  that 
while  the  combined  product  of  the  jewelry  industry  in  New  England, 
as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  (Commerce  and  Labor,  might 
amount  apparently  to  $35,000,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  the  imported  product  the  value  of  the  product 
should  be  taken  only  from  those  houses  which  complete  it,  less  the 
imported  articles  and  less  their  profit.  On  this  basis  the  value  of 
the  American  product  would  probably  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
figure  given  by  the  census  of  1909. 

Thirdly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  in  the  statistics  in 
the  census  of  1909  are  included  many  articles  which  under  the  tariff 
classification  would  be  included  in  manufactures  of  metal.  Unques- 
tionably novelties  are  included  in  the  census  reports  under  the 
heading  of  * 'Jewelry"  if  they  are  the  product  of  the  jewelry  houses, 
while  in  the  import  statistics  they  would,  obviously,  fall  under  manu- 
factures of  metal.  It  is  probably  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  of  the 
class  of  jewelry  we  are  discussing  fully  25  per  cent  is  imported. 

In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  association  which  I  represent  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  question 
of  the  difference  m  labor  cost  between  the  Providence  district  and 
Europe  was  elaborately  discussed,  and  as  the  relative  conditions 
existing  in  1909  and  toi-daj  are  unchanged,  we  ask  the  committee's 
careful  consideration  of  this  brief,  which  appears  in  volume  6  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  pages  6756 
and  6757,  and  which  I  now  submit  as  part  of  my  statement. 

Wliile  it  has  been  impossible  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  to 
duplicate  the  exhibits  referred  to  in  that  brief,  Uiey  are  adequately 
described  and  forcibly  illustrate  the  vast  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  products. 

I  beg  to  refer  particularly  to  the  following  exhibits — the  reference 
to  the  duty  is  of  course  that  under  the  act  of  1897: 

Exhibit  A,  No.  6,  a  rolled-gold  chain  imported  from  Germany  and  sold  here  includ* 
inc;  45  per  cent  duty  for  $3.40  per  dozen.  A  similar  chain  made  here  coat  at  the  fac- 
ton',  without  profit  added  $7.^  ner  doeen. 

Exhibit  B,  consisting  of  two  rolled-gold  plated  vest  chains,  also  made  in  Pforzheim, 
Germany,  which  were  sold  by  the  wholesale  dealer  in  this  country  for  $1.83  and  $1.70, 
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tmec^ely.  These  goods  can  not  be  manu&u;tared  in  tbis  country  and  sold  to  the 
joboer  for  less  than  |3  each. 

Exhibit  £.  No.  1,  an  imported  chain  laid  down  in  this  country  at  21  cents  per  foot. 
No.  2,  a  similar  cham  costing  23  cents  per  foot  for  labor  alone,  and  in  all  43  cents  with- 
out profit. 

Exhibit  I,  No.  1,  imported  findings  averaging  $25.10  per  gross  with  46  per  cent  duty 
paid.    Domestic  cost,  $33. 

Exhibit  I,  No.  2,  imported  brooches  from  Gablonz,  laid  down  in  this  country  at  an 
avera^  coet  of  $10.18  per  cross,  duty  paid  at  60  per  cent.  Same  articles  made  here 
cost  $20.50  per  gross  to  produce. 

Exhibit  I,  No.  3,  imported  brooches,  laid  down  in  this  countr^r  at  an  average  cost  of 
112.81  per  eroes,  comparable  with  No.  4,  consisting  of  &ve  domestic  brooches  nuide  from 
imported  midings.    The  average  &ctory  cost  is  $29.66  per  ^tobb. 

Exhibit  I,  No.  5,  consisting  of  five  imported  brooches^  laid  down  in  this  country  at 
an  average  cost  of  $24.14  per  gross,  comparable  with  Exhibit  1,  No.  6,  consisting  of  five 
domestic  brooches  made  from  imported  findings  at  an  average  cost  to  manufacture  of 
140.80  per  grofls. 

Exhibit  r,  consisting  of  two  samples  of  imported  and  two  samples  of  domestic  rope 
chain  of  corresponding  sizes.  No.  500,  imported,  cost  complete  laid  down  in  this 
country,  38  cents  per  foot.  This  same  chain  made  by  Ohapin  &  HoUister  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  (see  Exhibit  P,  marked  ''No.  500  domestic^'},  cost  50  cents  per  foot. 
Labor  alone  on  this  chain  is  42  cents  per  foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  in  Pforzheim 
is  16  cents  per  foot.  Differential,  in  labor  alone,  26  cents  per  foot.  No.  74,  imported, 
cost  complete  laid  down  in  this  country,  42  cents  per  foot.  The  same  chain  made  by 
Chapin  &  HoUister  Co.  (see  Exhibit  r,  marked  ^*No.  74,  domestic"),  cost  60  cents 
per  foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  is  47  cents  per  foot.  Labor  on  same  chain  in 
rforzheim  is  18}  cents  per  foot.    Differential,  on  labor  alone,  28(  cents  per  foot. 

Exhibit  W)  consisting  of  a  mesh  bag.  It  was  a  sterilng-sli ver  mesh  ba^,  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five  one  thousandths  fine,  purchased  from  Robert  Friedrich,  Pforzheim, 
Gennany,  whose  bill  and  invoice  was  annexed  to  the  statement.  It  was  imported 
imder  the  metal  clause  and  paid  45  per  cent  duty.  This  mesh  bag  was  competed  of 
13,804  links.  It  representea,  therefore,  the  winding  up  or  makiii^  of  13,804  links, 
the  linking  together  of  13,804  links,  and  the  soldering  of  13,804  links.  This  mesh,  with 
its  Uur^  amount  of  hand  labor,  the  sterling  silver,  and  manufacturer's  profit,  was  laid 
down  m  New  York,  including  45  per  cent  duty,  the  United  States  broker's  fee,  5  per 
cent  commissions,  postage  and  cost  of  insurance,  and  draft  on  Germany,  for  $8.53. 
The  same  bag  made  at  North  A ttleboro,  Mass. ,  fully  itemized ,  as  per  statement  annexed 
to  the  brief,  cost  $13.98,  without  any  factory  expense  added  and  without  any  profit, 
making  a  difference  of  $5.45  in  favor  of  the  imported  bag.  The  manufacturer's  selling 
price  <rf  this  sterling  silver  mesh  bag  in  Pforzheim  was  $5.59.  The  percentage  of  duty 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  imported  bag  equal  to  the  factory  coet  of  ibe 
oae  manu£actuied  in  America,  wi&out  any  profit,  would  be  141  per  cent.  Attached 
to  the  statement  were  the  exporter's  invoice  and  duplicate  consular  invoice  and 
United  States  broker's  receipt  and  manufacturer's  figures. 

The  base  metal  jewelry  industry  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  which  sells  the  article.  For  this 
reason  no  trust  exists  and  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  so 
desired,  to  form  one  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  or  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  in  regara  to  prices,  since  eacn  factory  manufac- 
tures its  own  peculiar  typeof  articles,  dependingupon  their  design  to  sell 
them.  That  the  industry  is  individually  a  small  one  is  shown  by  the 
%ures  of  the  1909  census,  which  show  that  in  Massachusetts  there  are 
175  establishments,  employing  on  an  average  of  42  emplovees,  the 
average  capitalization  per  factory  being  $78,891.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  are  296  establishments  with  an  average  number  of  wage  earners 
of  32,  the  average  capitalization  per  factory  being  $57,601, 

The  increased  importations  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  prove 
that  that  rate  is  not  prohibitive.  Unquestionably  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  would  result  in  increased  importations,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  any  increased  revenue  therefrom  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  workman.    To  show  how  dependent  our  indus- 
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t^  is  upon  the  tariff ,  I  append  hereto  a  number  of  answers,  marked 
"Exhibit  A,"  received  from  manufacturers  to  whom  questions  are 
addressed  as  to  the  state  of  their  business  under  the  four  last  tariffs. 
These  docmnents  speak  for  themselves,  showing  how  vital  to  the 
American  workmen  is  an  adequate  duty.  I  also  beg  to  attach  as 
Exhibit  B  tables  showing  the  relative  scale  of  wages  here  and  abroad 
on  this  class  of  merchandise.  The  foreign  tables  are  from  consular 
reports  and  the  home  figures  are  those  actually  paid  in  Providence 
and  the  Attleboros.  I  attach  also  as  Exhibit  C  extracts  from  the 
report  of  Henry  Studnicska,  commercial  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  42,  published  in 
1910. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the  cheapening,  of  the  product  by 
lower  duties  would  result  in  any  considerable  increased  demand,  but 
even  if  tiiis  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  that  increased  demand  would  be 
supplied  by  the  foreigner  and  not  by  the  American  workman,  who  can 
not  compete  with  the  low  cost  of  labor  abroad.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  no  exorbitant  profits  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  coimtry,  who,  as  the  census  report  shows,  are  small 
manufactiu:ers,  and  wnose  product  is  sold  chieflv  because  they  are 
able  to  make  quick  deliveries  and  produce  quickly  new  stj^les.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  present  Congress  is  to  increase 
the  revenue  hj  destroying  established  American  industries,  especially 
where  the  article  concerned  is  a  luxury. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Levett.  I  would  like  to  file,  if  I  may,  the  brief  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  brief  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Statbmbnt  Filed  bt  the  New  England  Manufaoturino  Jbwblbbs  and  Silybb- 

SMITHS'   ASSOOIATION,   PrOVIDBNCE,   R.   I.,   RELATIVE  TO  JeWBLBT. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  t,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  of  the  Wayi  and  Meam  CommiUee^  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  jewelry  and  silverware  industry,  aa  repreeented  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Manufacturing  Jewelera  and  Silveramiths'  Association,  was  first  started  in  this 
country  in  Providence  about  1794,  and  to-day,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  which  is 
noted  as  a  manufacturing  center,  it  stands  third  in  importance.  About  the  year 
1800  the  industry  spread  to  Attlebc^o,  North  Attleboro,  and  small  near-by  towns. 
In  the  Attleboros  tne  manufacturing  of  jewelry  is  practically  the  only  industry. 
This  section  of  the  country  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  over  a  century,  the  headquar- 
ters for  medium  and  low  priced  Jewelry. 

The  association  above  referrea  to  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  "for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  business  of  fostering,  encouraging,  and 
promoting  closer  social  and  business  relations  among  its  members,  and  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  its  members  in  any  and  all  business  matters  wherein  such  assistance 
and  cooperation  may  be  benefiaal  or  expedient."  The  association  appointed  a 
so-called  "tariff  committee,"  made  up  of  manukcturing  jewelers  from  Providence 
and  the  Attleboros,  whether  members  of  the  association  or  not,  representing  all  the 
different  grades  of  goods  manufactured,  as  well  as  tiie  different  locations  in  which 
the  fectones  are  situated,  thus  forming  a  committee  that  thoroughly  repreaents  the 
manufacturing  jewelers  ot  this  locality. 
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There  are  no  milfionaires  in  our  businefls;  neither  have  we  any  trade  agreements  to 
limit  our  output  or  to  regulate  our  prices.  The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at 
$28,500,000;  the  -number  oi  establishments  is  about  450;  number  of  employees  esti- 
mated at  19,000;  wages  paid  annually,  $11,138,000,  an  average  per  employee  of  about 
IS86,  and  our  annual  sales  are  $51,500,000.  We  estimate  that  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  there  are  upward  of  60,000  people  dependent  upon  this  industry.  With  two 
exceptions,  there  are  no  large  concerns,  the  average  numbw  of  employees  in  each  shop 
being  about  42.  The  manufacturers  situated  in  this  counted  district  sell  to  the 
aune  customers,  whether  in  Boston  or  in  San  Francisco.  This  makes  the  home  compe- 
tition exceedingly  sharp.  The  result  is  that  the  price  of  our  product  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
nosed,  but  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  have  the  pirces  reduced  by  this  Bharp  home 
competition. 

Our  product,  whether  of  precious  or  semiprecious  metal,  whether  designed  for  pur- 
poees  01  utility  or  ornamentation,  and  regaraless  of  its  intrinsic  value,  depends  largely 
tor  its  patronage  on  the  jgeneral  good  condition  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  and  on  the  cupidity  of  numan  nature;  consequently  keener  competition 
obtains  in  the  jewelry  industsy  than  in  any  other. 

In  fine,  to  produce  this  luxury  we  are  keenly  and  constantly  competing  for  ideas, 
methods,  systems,  and  intelligent  labor  before  we  can  enter  the  market,  and  in  no 
other  industry  is  the  '^ survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  not  '^ capital"  so  great  a  factor  for 
•access.  Conservatively  estimated,  over  85  per  cent  of  jewelry  manufacturers  to-day 
bave,  by  alow  and  arduous  labor,  risen  from  tne  bench.  Those  who  have  failed  in  the 
attenmt  are  more  numerous  than  in  other  industries  where  ''capital"  is  the  predomi- 
nant basis  for  success. 

The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  membership  annexed  to  this  brief,  coupled  with  the 
above  contention,  will  at  a  glance  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  have  neither  trust  nor 
combination,  but  that  each  firm  is  sovereign  in  an  endeavor  to  shape  its  own' destiny. 
In  addition  to  this  list,  and  by  virtue  of  authority  given,  our  conunittee  represents 
every  firm  in  jewelry  and  allied  trade  in  this  section  of  New  England. 

Exhibit  A  consists  of  samples  of  chains,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Ko.  6  is  a  rolled-gold  plated  curb  neck  chain  made  in  Pforzheim,  German^r,  and 
imported  into  this  country  in  coils,  hanks,  or  on  reels^  unfinished,  as  metal  paying  45 
per  cent  duty,  then  polished,  colored,  and  trimmed  m  this  coimtry  and  sold  by  the 
German  manu&cturer's  a^nt  at  $3.40  per  dozen. 

No.  6282  is  a  similar  cham  made  in  the  factory  of  A.  H.  Bliss  Co.,  at  North  Attleboro. 
Maes.,  and  cost  at  the  factory  $7.28  per  dozen;  differential,  $3.88,  less  than  one-halt 
the  cost  of  the  domestic  chain. 

No.  12  is  also  an  imported  rolled-gold  plated  neck  chain,  costing  laid  down  in  this 
couitry  $4.30  per  dozen. 

No.  6906  is  a  domestic  chain  made  in  the  factory  of  A.  H.  Bliss  Co.,  of  same  quality, 
and  costing  at  the  Victory  $5.12  per  dozen. 

,  The  apparent  difference  between  these  two  chains  is  82  cents  per  dozen,  but  the 
imported  chain  has  in  it  780  more  links  per  dozen,  which  calls  for  tne  additional  labor 
of  780  floldenngs  and  linkings  not  in  the  domestic  chain. 

Exhibit  B  conaiBts  of  two  rolled-gold  plated  vest  chains,  also  made  in  Pforzheim, 
Germany,  numbered,  respectively,  2534  and  2500,  which  were  sold  by  the  wholesale 
dealer  in  this  country  for  $1.83  and  $1.70,  respectively.  These  goods  can  not  be 
Bttnufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  to  the  jobber  for  less  than  $3  each;  differ- 
ential, $1.17. 

We  ^eaie  to  call  the  conmdttee's  attention  particularly  to  the  &tct  that  while  the 
prices  of  the  American  articles  are  the  net  cost  without  any  profit,  the  prices  of  the 
imported  articles  include,  besides  the  duty,  profits  to  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale 
dealer;  and  to  the  still  further  important  met  that  these  chains  were  broujs^ht  into 
this  country  unfinished,  in  coils,  hanks,  or  reels,  and  under  erroneous  classification 


iBuiufactured  by  Robinson  Bros.,  Plainville,  Mass.,  showing  the  manufacturer's 
prices  at  the  factory.  This  is  marked  "No.  6."  Examination  of  prices  placed  on 
the  cards  beside  each  article  shows  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  domestic  article 
IB  double  the  selling  price  of  the  imported. 

Exhibit  £  consists  of  samples  of  rolled-gold  plate  curbed  block  chain. 

No.  1  is  an  imported  chain;  cost  laid  down  in  this  country,  21  cents  per  foot. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  chain,  niade  by  Whiting  &  Davis  Co.,  at  Plainville,  Mass.,  and 
^Q>t  23  cents  per  foot  for  labor  alone.  The  total  Victory  cost  of  this  chain  is  43  cents 
pttfoot. 
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The  committee  will  please  note  that  the  co0t  per  foot  for  labor  alone  onttiiB 
in  this  country  is  2  cents  more  than  the  cost  of  the  complete  chain  imported,  and  that 
the  total  factory  cost  of  this  chain  at  the  American  factory  is  22  cents  per  foot  more 
the  complete  imported  chain,  and  this  without  any  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

This  example  of  the  importations  of  chain  in  its  unnnished  state,  in  coils,  hanks,  or 
reels,  as  metal  under  paragraph  193,  when  it  diould  be  imported  under  para^puph  4^ 
is  similar  to  Exhibit  A,  but  shows  the  cost  of  the  chain  alone  and  not  the  finished  neck 
chain. 

Exhibit  G  consists  of  six  brooches  from  Gablonz,  Austria,  numbered,  respectively, 
on  the  back  with  (1)  the  price  in  Austria  in  kroncois,  (2)  the  price  laid  down  in  this 
country,  and  (3)  tne  manufacturer's  number.  The  prices  given  in  this  exhibit  a 
by  the  gross.  I^ce  for  imported  articles  are  laid  down  in  New  York;  price  for  dom^ 
tic  articles  are  factory  cost,  no  profit  whatever  being  added. 


No. 


7327 
7335 
7157 
76G6 
7373 
7407 


Imported. 

Domestic. 

f4.05 

112.95 

ft.  30 

ia30 

5.60 

&42 

11.90 

17.15 

4.80 

laoo 

6.30 

U.63 

DiffercD- 
tUl 


18.90 
4.00 
2.83 
6.96 
6.90 
6.33 


Consider  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  in  brooch  marked  "X  "  on  the  front  of  the 
card. 

There  are  in  1  gross  brooches  144  joints,  144  catches,  144  pin  stems,  144  bases,  3,312 
settings,  and  3,312  stones;  total,  7,200  pieces. 

In  fuidition  there  is  the  labor  of  setting  3,312  stones  in  the  same  number  of  settings; 
also  the  144  brooches  must  be  colored  or  dipped.  The  finished  article  is  sold  (we 
suppose  with  a  profit)  by  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  for  $3.60  per  gross,  or  2}  cents  for 
each  brooch.    A  duty  of  325  per  cent  would  s(^uare  our  factory  cost. 

Exhibit  H,  No.  1,  consists  of  a  card  showing  imported  enameled  metal  buttons  from 
France,  brought  into  this  country  under  paragraph  414  at  a  duty  of  14  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  a  specific  duty,  making  total  duty  of  about  16  per  cent. 

Nos.  2  and  3  show  similar  buttons  with  the  eyes  cut  o£f  and  the  tops  soldered  to  a  stem 
for  use  as  hat  pins,  thus  made  into  jewelry;  therefore,  as  unfinished  jewelry  they  should 
come  under  paragraph  434  and  pay  dutv  as  jewelry.  The  making  of  dress  buttons 
used  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  our  busmess,  but  on  account  of  the  low  duty  above  referred 
to  and  improper  classification,  we  have  lost  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Exhibit  I  consists  of  one  card  of  findings  and  one  of  brooches. 

No.  1  is  a  card  of  imported  findings,  suitable  and  used  for  brooches,  hat  pins,  buckleSi 
millinery  ornaments,  etc.,  the  average  cost  of  which,  laid  down  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding 45  per  cent  duty  and  all  other  expenditures,  is  $25.10  per  gross.  Domestic 
cost,  ^     UifferentiRl   $7.90. 

Card  No.  2  shows  five  imported  brooches  from  Gabions,  which  cost  laid  down  in  this 
country  under  paragraph  434  an  average  of  $10.18  per  gross. 

Mr.  Max  Duetz,  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  who  makes  similar  goods,  states  that  these 
brooches  can  not  be  produced  in  his  factory  for  $20.50  per  gross.    Differential,  $10.32. 

Card  No.  3  shows  five  imported  brooches,  laid  down  in  this  country  at  an  average 
cost  of  $12.81  per  gross.  Compare  this  card  with  card  No.  4,  which  consists  of  five 
domestic  broodies  made  from  imported  findings  similar  to  card  No.  3.  The  average 
factory  cost  is  $29.66  per  gross.    Differential,  $16.85. 

Card  No.  5  consists  of  five  imported  brooches,  laid  down  in  this  country  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $24.14  per  gross.  Compare  this  card  with  card  No.  6,  which  consiste  of  five 
domestic  brooches  made  from  imported  findings  at  an  average  cost  to  manufacture  of 
$40.80  per  gross.    Differential,  $16.66. 

Brooches  on  cards  No.  3  ana  No.  5  pay  60  per  cent  duty,  and  yet  similar  brooches 
(see  cards  4  and  6)  made  here  of  imported  finoings  cost  90  per  cent  more  than  the  im- 
ported ones  are  laid  down  in  New  York  for. 

Now,  this  wide  difference  is  wholly  a  question  of  labor,  as  the  base  material  (brass) 
costs  practically  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  Gablonz.  On  this  class  of  goods  our 
workers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  dav.  In  Gablonz  these  goods  are  miule  in  the 
homes.  The  ^imilies  are  large,  composed  of  from  5  to  10  children.  It  is  a  very 
young  child  that  can  not  do  some  part  of  the  work.    Consequently,  mother,  father,  ana 
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tlie  childreii  make  jewelry .  They  earn  25  to  30  centa  per  da^ .  To  make  these  findings 
requires  skilled  tool  makers,  which  in  this  country  are  paid  from  |3  to  |6  per  day. 
In  Gablonz  they  receive  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  There  are  no  diild-labor  laws  to  contend 
with ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  or  per  week ;  no  expense  for  foreman , 
taperintendent,  bookkeeper,  rent  of  factory,  or  depreciation  of  nlant.  The  one 
loom  where  the  family  lives  answers  the  purpose  of  dining  room  ana  kitchen,  parlor 
and  bedroom,  office  and  factory. 

Our  State  laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  per  week;  also  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  except  under  certain  restrictions.  Census  for  State  of 
Rhode  Island  for  1905  shows  total  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  a^  employed 
in  the  jewelry  industry  to  be  141.  With  only  141  children  employed^  with  the  hours 
of  labor  restricted,  how  can  we  compete  with  Gablonz  except  oy  an  mcreased  duty? 
We  ask  protection  for  the  American  worker,  and  with  a  higher  rate  of  duty  and  para- 
naph  434  amended  so  as  to  bring  in  under  it  all  articles  of  jewelry,  finished  or  un- 
finished, we  can  put  hundreds  of  jewelers  at  work.  Jewehy  is  a  luxury  and  diould 
provide  revenue  for  the  Government  by  pa)dng  a  high  duty. 

Exhibit  M  consists  of  one  knife,  one  pencil,  one  mirror,  and  comb  set  in  leather  case. 
These  are  called  silver  novelties,  but  we  consider  them  jewelry,  as  they  are  made  by 
our  manufacturing  jewelers.  Knife  in  sterling  silver  laid  down  in  this  country  costs  29 
cents;  factory  cost  of  domestic  article  is  48  cents;  differential,  19  cents,  rencil  in 
sterling  silver  is  laid  down  in  New  York  for  21  cents;  domestic  article  costs  30  cents; 
differential,  9  cents.  Mirror  and  comb  set,  in  leather  case,  comb  with  sterling  silver 
mounting,  laid  down  for  21  cents;  domestic  article,  33  cents;  differential,  12  cents. 

Webster  defines  jewelry  as  ** jewels  or  trinkets  in  general."  These  and  many 
timilar  trinkets,  called  by  the  trade  *' silver  nbvelties,''  are  made  by  jewelers  in  our 
jewelry  factories,  and  should  come  in  imder  paragraph  434  as  jewelry,  not  as  silver  or 
silverware  under  paragraph  193.  , 

Exhibit  N  consists  of  four  imported  rolled  gold-plated  neck  chains. 

No.  1.  The  importers'  price  is  $9.70  per  dozen.  The  selling  price  of  the  A.  A. 
Greene  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  |18  per  dozen.    Differential,  $8.30. 

No.  2.  The  importers'  price  for  18-inch  chain  is  $5.40  per  dozen.  A.  A.  Greene  Co.'s 
price  for  18-inch  chain  is  $9.90  per  dozen.    Differential,  $4.50. 

No.  2  in  13  inch,  the  importer's  price  is  $4  per  dozen,  and  A.  A.  Greene  Co.'s  price  is 
17.20  p^  dozen.    Differential,  $3.20. 

No.  4.  Importer's  price  is  $5  per  dozen  and  A.  A.  Greene  Co.'s  price  is  $9  per  dozen. 
Differential,  $4. 

The  importer's  prices  are  subject  to  2^  per  cent  for  cash.  A.  A.  Greene  Co.'s  are 
lops  than  6  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

In  other  chain  exhibits  the  domestic  prices  quoted  have  been  the  manufacturer's 
cost  price.  In  this  exhibit  we  are  obliged  to  quote  the  manufactiurer's  selling  price 
of  the  domestic  goods  with  the  importer's  selling  price  of  the  imported  articles. 
As  the  importer  and  the  domestic  manu^turer  bom  sell  to  the  wholesale  or  jobbing 
jeweler,  tne  above  comparisons  are  fair. 

Exhibit  P. — ^This  exhibit  consists  of  two  samples  of  imported  and  two  samples  of 
domestic  rope  chain  of  corresponding  sizes. 

No.  500,  imported,  cost  complete  Odd  down  in  this  country,  38  cents  per  foot. 

This  same  cnain  made  by  Chapin  &  HoUister  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (see  Exhibit  P, 
marked  ''No.  500,  domestic"),  cost  50  cents  per  foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  is 
42  cents  per  foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  in  Pforzheim  is  16  cents  per  foot.  Di£fer- 
ential,  in  labor  alone,  26  cents  per  foot. 

No.  74,  imported,  cost  coniplete  laid  down  in  this  country,  42  cents  per  foot. 

The  same  chain  made  by  (Jhapin  &  Hollister  Co.  (see  Exhibit  P,  marked  "No.  74, 
domestic"),  cost  60  cents  per  foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  is  47  cents  per  foot. 
Labor  on  same  chain  in  Pforzheim  is  18)  cents  per  foot.  Differential,  on  labor  alone, 
28J  cents  per  foot. 

Exhibit  Q. — No.  1  consists  of  two  cards  of  nickel  fobs  showing  a  large  amount  of 
liand  work  on  the  charms.  These  fobs  were  formerly  made  in  this  country  and  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  workers,  but,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  as  referred  to  under  Exhibit  I,  our  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  give  up  this 
branch  of  their  business. 

No.  2  consists  of  a  pad  showing  nickel  vest  chains  put  up  as  they  are  sold  by  the 
inanufacturer,  the  Fontneau  A  Cook  Co.,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.  These  were  formerly 
»ld  for  $36  per  gross,  but  by  German  competition  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
present  price  of  ^4^per  ^ss,  less  10  per  cent  cash  in  10  days.  This  is  below  actual 
cost  to  manu&ctare  m  wb  country,  but  the  German  chains  are  imported  and  sold  for 
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leas  money.  Consequently  the  American  manuftkcturer  must  soon  give  up  this 
branch  of  nis  busineBB  also. 

The  O.  M.  Draper  Co.,  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  have  made  nickel  chains  mmilar 
to  those  submitted  in  this  exhibit  for  nearly  50  years,  and  were  at  one  time  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  line  of  eoods  in  this  country,  doing  quite  an  export  buaneas, 
but  thev  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  this  line  owing  to  German  competition,  as 
stated  above.  This  staple  branch  of  the  jewelry  business  has  been  lost  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Exhibit  T.  No.  1  consists  of  an  imported  brooch,  which  cost  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try 4  cents  each. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  brooch  manufactured  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  a  cost  for  labor  alone 
of  11  cents  each.    Total  finished  brooch  costs  20  cents;  differential,  16  cents. 

Exhibit  W.— Consists  of  a  mesh  bag.  It  is  a  sterling-silver  mesh  bag,  -f^  fine,  pur- 
chased from  Robert  Friederich,  Pforzheim,  Germany,  whose  bill  and  invoice  is 
annexed  to  tMs  statement.  It  was  imported  under  the  metal  clause  and  paid  45  i>er 
cent 
winding 
soldering 

silver,  and  manufacturer's  profit,  is  laid  down  in  New  York,  including  45  per  cent 
duty,  the  United  States  broker's  fee,  5  per  cent  commissions,  postage  ana  coet  of 
insurance,  and  draft  on  Germany,  for  $8.53.  The  same  bag  made  at  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  fully  itemized,  as  per  statement  hereto  annexed  (see  confidential  Exhibit  A), 
cost  $13.98,  without  any  factory  expense  added  and  without  any  profit,  making  a 
difference  of  $5.45  in  favor  of  the  imported  bag.  The  manufacturer's  selling  price  of 
this  sterling-silver  mesh  bag  in  Pforzheim  is  $5.59.  The  percentage  of  duty  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  imported  bag  equal  the  factory  cost  of  the  one  manu- 
factured in  America  without  any  profit  would  be  141  per  cent. 

We  have  attached  to  this  statement  the  exporter's  invoice  and  duplicate  consular 
invoice  and  United  States  broker's  receipt  and  manufacturer's  figures,  making  com- 
parison on  the  coet  of  this  bag  laid  down  in  this  coxmtry  as  compared  with  the  same 
meshes  of  American  manufacture,  because  it  is  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  two  factors 
that  largely  affect  the  jewelry  industry  of  this  country,  namely,  first,  the  erroneous 
classification  where  such  an  article  as  tnis  sterling-silver  mesh  ba^  is  brought  in  under 
paragraph  193  as  metal,  instead  of  paragraph  434  as  tlnfinished  jewelry;  second,  the 
wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  nere  and  in  Germany,  as  in  the  case  of  this  bag, 
the  item  of  American  labor  alone  exceeds  by  more  than  100  per  cent  the  total  cost  of  the 
imported  bag  laid  down  in  New  York.  Help  in  this  country  capable  of  making  sol- 
dered mesh  bafi^  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  It  requires  several  months  to  lean-to 
solder  well  and  quickly,  and  to-day  our  manufacturers  are  selling  more  mesh  ban 
than  ever,  and  employ  only  about  one-tenth  as  many  mesh-bag  makers  as  formmy 
because  they  are  compelled  to  use  the  imported  mesh. 

We  [Ediow  a  finishea  bag  from  this  same  imported  mesh  with  domestic  frame  and 
chain  which  is  the  product  of  our  jewelry  Victories  and  which  is  considered  by  our 
manufetcturers  and  dealers  as  ieweliV,  and  should  come  in  under  paragraph  434.  The 
large  amount  of  labor  required  to  solder  this  mesh  containing  13,804  bnks  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  jewelry  industry,  and  when  the  mesh  is  imported  is  a  serious  looi 
to  our  workers,  as  it  throws  hundreds  of  American  help  out  of  work. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  the  soldered  mesh-bag  industry  is  lost  to 
our  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  imported  article,  and  that  hundreds  of  our  mesh- 
bagworkers  are  idle.  To  cite  a  single  instance:  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Whiting  &  Davis  Co., 
of  rlainviUe,  Mass..  states  that  his  firm  formerly  employed  from  35  to  40  people 
soldering  mesh  bags  in  his  foctory,  and  now  employs  but  3,  and  those  simply  to  take 
care  of  repairs,  as  they  import  mesh  bags,  including  the  silver,  less  than  the  labor 
alone  costs  in  his  own  Victory.  This  iUustration  applies  to  all  our  soldered  mesh-bag 
makers,  and  unless  you  eive  us  relief  the  soldered  mesh-bag  business  will  go  where 
the  nickel  fob  and  vest  chain  have  gone — to  Germany. 

Exhibit  X  consists  of  3  German  silver  silver-plated  mesh  bags,  marked  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

No.  1  and  No.  3  are  imported  from  Pforzheim,  Germany.  No.  2  is  made  at  North 
Attleboro,  Mass.  No.  1  and  No.  3  are  called  fine  mesh.  I4o.  2  is  coarse  mesh.  These 
meshes  are  made  bv  hand,  each  ring  being  handled  separately.  The  finer  the  mesh 
the  larger  the  number  of  rimn  used,  consequently  an  increased  amount  of  labor. 

Foreign  bag  No.  1  costs,  dfuty  paid,  fine  mesh.  $3.45.  Domestic  bag  No.  2  coeta, 
fine  mesh,  $4.57.  Differential,  $1.12.  Foreign  bag  No.  1  costs,  duty  paid,  coarse 
medi,  $2.70.    Domestic  bag  No.  2  costs,  coarse  mesh,  $3.97.    Differential,  $1.27. 
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ForeignbagNo.  3  costs,  duty  paid,  $5.51.   Domestic  bag  No.  3  costs  $7.77.  Differential, 

Bag  No.  3  has  a  hand-sawed,  hand-enjgraved  frame,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
bag,  with  a  huge  amount  of  hand  labor  in  the  frames.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  this  ba^  is  labor. 

The  lining  in  our  bag  No.  2  is  not  a  feature  of  additional  expense,  but  rather  one 
of  lesaexpense,  which  enables  us  to  use  coarser  links  and  cut  down  the  labor  of  joining 
meflh  to  ue  frame.  Please  note  that  domestic  bae  No.  2,  with  3,720  links,  costs  more 
than  imported  bag  No.  1,  with  6^312  links,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  wages  between  the  two  countries. 

The  name  of  the  firm  manu&cturing  the  above  domestic  bags  will  be  found  in 
confidential  Exhibit  B. 

Exhibit  Y  consists  of  a  small  reel  of  imported  rolled-gold-plated  rope  chain  and  a 
hank  of  rolled-gold-plated  curb  chain,  showing  the  form  in  which  they  come  to  this 
country.  They  are  brought  in  under  paragraph  193  as  metal,  ptayin^  45  per  cent 
duty.  When  nnished  they  are  used  only  lor  jewelry.  In  fact,  it  is  m  its  present 
condition  nothing  but  unfinished  jewelry,  and  should  pay  duty  under  para^ph  434. 
See  Exhibit  N  for  finished  curb,  rope,  and  cable  chain  similar  to  this  exhibit.  There 
18  quite  a  variety  of  sizes  of  curt)  and  rope  chain  like  these  samples;  also  cable  chain 
(80  called)  imported  in  this  condition  and  polished  and  trimmed  in  this  country  as 
neck  cham,  guard  chain,  etc. 

Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  maker  of  rope  chain,  and  formerly 
employed  60  hands;  to-day  has  only  12,  as  he  can  not  compete  with  the  imported 
rope  chain.  A  sinular  condition  prevails  with  aU  our  rope-chain  manufacturers. 
As  rope  chain  is  a  staple  article,  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  established  factories 
in  Germany  and  are  making  rope  chain,  as  they  can  not  do  so  at  a  profit  at  home.  It 
takes  a  girl  from  six  months  to  a  year  to  learn  to  make  rope  chain,  and  good  ropemakers 
here  earn  $2  per  day.  A  large  wholesale  jeweler  in  Boston  said  to  me  the  other  day: 
''You  are  surely  uj>  against  it  on  the  chain  business.  I  buy  the  imported  neck  cludns 
and  loi^pette  cham  not  10  per  cent  cheaper,  but  40  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
domestic  chain,  and  I  have  tested  the  chain  and  know  they  are  just  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  the  domestic  chain.'' 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill.  Up  to,  say,  three 
years  ago,  the  foreign  rope  chain  was  inferior  to  ours,  but  to-day  it  is  much  better 
made  and  is  nearly  as  Rood  as  the  American  chain.  In  addition  to  better  workman- 
ship, they  have  learned  to  make  a  better  quality  of  rolled -gold -plated  wire  for  their 
cham,  and  in  addition  reduced  price  about  10  per  cent.  During  this  period  wages  in 
Rhode  Island  have  advanced  29.8  per  cent.  You  will  notice  the  increase  in  duty 
which  we  ask  for  is  more  than  offset  by  the  improvement  made  by  the  forei^  manufac- 
turer in  the  quality  of  his  eoods,  in  the  reduction  he  has  made  in  his  price,  and  the 
advance  paid  in  wa£[es  in  this  country. 

As  mem  bags  and  rope,  cable,  and  curb  chain  come  from  Pforzheim,  we  submit 
list  of  wages  paid  there  and  in  Providence,  R.  I.: 


kmfka 

Stampers 

Stone  setters. 
Sncnven.... 
ToQlmaken.. 

Hdpen 

PouSera 

Qiain  makers 
Foteman 


Provldeiioe, 
R.I. 


Per  day. 

$2.60-13. 60 
2.00-  3.60 
3.0(^6.00 
3.00-  3.60 
3.00-  6.00 
l.OQ-  1.66 
2.00-3.00 
1.16-  2.00 
4.16-6.00 


Pforzheim. 


Per  day. 
M4.04-M4.40 
4.04-  4.40 
5.02-  6.60 
6.42-  6.00 
i.87-  6.20 
3.1»-  3.40 
2.48-  2.68 
2.4»-  2.70 
8.00-12.00 


DiflerentiaL 


$1.25-12.40 
1.00-2.40 
1.7^3.65 
1.62-  2.00 
1.80-  4.60 

.20-  .80 
1.38-  2.30 

.5^1.30 
2.20-2.00 


We  have  not  the  cost  of  labor  in  detail  as  above  for  Gablonz,  where  Exhibits  G  and  I 
came  from,  but  we  are  told  that  labor  is  very  much  cheaper  in  Gablonz  than  in 
Pforzheim. 

Exhibit  Z  consists  of  14  samples  of  rolled-gold-plated  cable  chain  soldered  by  an 
expert  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Japan.  Domestic  prices  quoted  are  from  a  manu- 
fMrturing  company  of  Providence,  K.  I.  It  is  exactly  what  Ihev  pay  their  chain 
DULken  without  any  overhead  charges  (which  are  33^  per  cent)  or  allowance  for  solder 
ued,  or  profit  in  any  form. 

The  foreign  prices  are  f .  o.  b.  Yokohama. 
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Number. 


12.. 
12A 
18.. 
14.. 
16A 
17.. 
17A 
21.. 
21A 
21B 
21R 
24.. 
25.. 


Domestio 
aokleriiig 
per  foot. 


CenU. 
8 

4 
4 
6 
4 
3 


3 
2 

4 
3 
2* 


Jai 


Japanese 
soldering 
per  foot. 


Yen. 
0.07 
.03 
.04 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.02 


Diflereo- 
tlaL 


2 
3 

\i 

1 

It 


With  this  unfair  comparison,  the  Japanese  prices  are  on  the  average  just  one-half  the 
domestic  prices.  I  wish  to  quote  part  of  the  Japan  Manufacturing  Co.'s  letter  of 
November  5,  1908,  as  follows:  *'Our  present  capacity  in  soldering  is  about  5,000  feet 
per  day.  It  will,  however,  be  very  easily  increased  if  necessary  to  any  more,  and 
when  your  order  be  a  large  one  we  will  make  special  quotations  at  a  lower  figure  and 
sincerely  ask  your  patronage.*'  In  this  quotation  from  this  letter  you  will  notice  that 
the  Japan  manufacturers  of  their  own  accord  plainly  state  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  quote  lower  prices  if  they  can  have  the  business. 

The  plated  wire  used  in  this  chain  is  made  in  this  country,  and  by  special  machinery 
is  wound,  sawed,  and  linked  readv  to  solder.  This  is  the  way  the  importation  of  rolled 
gold-plated  rope  chain  beean  in  tnis  country;  that  is,  wire  was  made  nere,  sent  to  Grer- 
many^  and  returned  in  the  shape  of  rope  chain.  Soon  the  Germans  bought  a  chain 
macnine  here,  and  made  themselves  as  many  more  as  they  needed.  They  also  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  rolled  gold-plated  wire,  so  that  to-day  we  have  practically 
lost  the  exportation  of  plated  wire  to  Grermany  to  be  made  into  chain. 

The  Japanese  are  bright  people,  good  at  copying,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  have 
chain  machines  of  their  own ,  will  a&o  make  tne  plated  wire,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
to  us  by  the  Germans  will  soon  be  duplicated  by^the  Japanese. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  we  feared  England  and  France  on  certain  lines. 
Today  Germanv  has  taken  the  place  of  both  of  these  countries  and  in  the  near  future, 
from  present  indications,  we  shall  witness  an  industrial  battle  for  the  jewelry  business 
of  this  country  between  Japan  and  Germany^. 

The  Germans  already  have  us  at  a  great  disadavantage  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  labor.  What  will  happen  when  the  Japanese  get  into  this  market  in  earnest  no  one 
can  fore  toll. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  from  cable  chain  like  this  exhibit  we  make 
curb  chain.    See  Exhibits  Y  and  A. 

Exhibit  A  A. — Catalogues.  To  substantiate  our  claim  that  mesh  bags,  silver  novel- 
ties, toilet  articles,  and  other  silver  goods  should  be  classed  as  jewelry,  we  submit  two 
catalogues  of  Paye  &  Baker  Co.^_manufacturing  jewelers  ana  silversmiths  of  North 
Attleboro,  and  one  of  Theodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Providence,  crowing  that 
these  articles  are  made  by  our  jewelrv  factories,  in  connection  with  a  general  une  of 
jewelry,  and  sold  to  the  trade  as  jeweurv. 

We  also  submit  finely  illustrated  ana  extensive  catalogue  of  Franz  Spiedel,  a  laige 
manufieicturer  of  chain  in  Pforzheim,  Germany,  who,  it  is  said,  is  importing  l^ige 
Quantities  of  chain  into  this  country;  also  Japanese  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Shiniizen  A 
Co.  (read  from  the  back)  illustrating  a  large  variety  of  jewelry  consisting  of  scarf  pins 
charms,  rings,  chain,  pencils,  spectacles,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  showing  the  Japs  are 
willing  to  supply  us  with  jewelry  as  well  as  chain.    (See  Exhibit  Z.) 

There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  done  all  the  year  round  on  millinery  ornaments. 
They  are  practically  all  imported  at  the  present  time.  Our  manu&icturers  who  make 
the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  nave  the  fetcilities,  the  tool  makers,  the  bench  hands,  the 
colorers,  the  stone  setters,  and  the  shops  to  make  these  ornaments.  They  are  anxious 
to  get  this  business,  but  can  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  low  wages  abroad  and  the  low 
duty  at  home.  Put  millinery  ornaments  in  paragraph  434,  and  we  can  get  a  diare  of 
this  business,  and  the  Government  get  an  increased  revenue,  as  lots  of  goods  are  bound 
to  be  imported  anyway. 
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We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  brief  submitted  by  Br.  Kiinz,  ^m  expert  (for  several 
yeuB  connected  with  the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York),  m  which  he  states  that 
the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  jewehry  is  prohibitive,  and  30  to  40  per  cent  would  produce 
more  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  we  answer  that  statement  by  saymg  that 
andoubtedly  Mr.  Kunz  had  in  mind  jewelry  of  the  more  expensive  character,  jewelry 
made  by  the  single  piece,  a  special  design  of  which  is  made  for  that  particular  piece, 
and  is  not  duplicated  for  another  similar  piece,  such  as  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
jevelers'  art  that  can  be  produced  in  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  high-art 
centers,  jewelry  set  with  many  high-cost  precious  stones. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Dr.  Kunz  did  not  have  in  mind,  and  barely  possible  that  he 
does  not  know  about,  the  jewelry  that  is  made  in  Providence  and  the  Attleboros,  to  be 
sold  b^  the  dozen  and  by  the  gross;  the  kind  of  jewelry  made  in  large  quantities  in  our 
fKtones  in  which  the  labor  cost  exceeds  by  far  that  of  the  material  used  therein. 

Please  note  in  our  exhibits  the  item  of  labor  exceeds  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
material  used.  By  comparing  our  exhibits  with  our  statements  of  costs  here  and 
abroad,  you  will  see  that  Dr.  Kimz  's  statement  of  30  to  40  per  cent  duty  does  not  fit  our 
indiis^  on  the  top,  side,  or  bottom. 

An  importer  in  New  York  has  samples  of  gold  brooches  set  with  pearls  and  corals 
brought  in  under  paragraph  434.  If  this  can  be  done  to-day,  wouldn't  the  jewelry 
ketones  in  Pforzhein  get  busy  if  you  followed  Dr.  Kunz's  suggestion  and  made  tiie 
dnty  on  jewelry  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  wouldn't  it  close  a  like  number  of  factories  in 
Providence  and  the  Attleboros?    We  surely  know  it  would. 

Furthermore,  you  can  readily  see  the  duty  asked  for,  85  per  cent,  is  nowhere  near 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  labor  abroad  and  the  labor  here  on  the  same  article. 
Consequently,  duty  recommended  by  us,  not  being  prohibitive  or  anywhere  near  it, 
will  protect  the  industry  somewhat  and  produce  a  greater  revenue  than  the  present 
nte  of  duty. 

Our  exhibits  show  that  our  product  is  75  to  95  per  cent  labor,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  price  paid  labor  here  and  abroad  the  present  duty  does  not  give  us  adequate 
protection — ^that  we  need  a  duty  commensurate  with  tne  difference  between  labor 
fieie  and  abroad. 

Tariff  GoHMrrrEE  of  Nbw  Enoland  Makufacturino 

Jewelers  and  SiLVBRSMrrHs'  Association, 
Henbt  G.  Thresher,  Chaxrman. 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  Ctmnty  of  Providence: 

In  the  city  of  Providence,  on  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909,  personally  ap 
petied  Henry  G.  Thresher,  to  me  known,  and  he  subscribed  the  foregoing  brief  in 
my  presence  and  made  oath  that  all  information  and  statements  contained  therein 
lie  true  and  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Before  me: 

[seal.]  Robert  S.  Emerson,  Notary  Piiblic, 

Exhibit  A. — New  England  Manti/acturing  JewelerB*  and  Silversmiths*  Association. 

1.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect^  i.  e.,  from 
August  27, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897,  close  for  longer  than  normal  periods  of  time?  If  for 
loneer  than  normal  periods  of  time,  how  much  longer? — ^A.  Yes,  we  were  closed  tight 
for  lack  of  orders  nearly  half  of  the  time. 

2.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
Au|U8t  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  tiimn 
^er  normal  conditions?  If  so,  on  how  short  time,  and  for  how  much  longer  periods 
^nn  normal? — ^A.  Yes,  we  worked  about  3  days  a  week,  8  hours  per  day,  uen  closed 
for  entire  week.    There  was  no  jewelry  business  during  said  time. 

3.  Did  you  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods,  while  the 

Wilaon-Gormaii  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897. 

If  00,  what  were  the  lines  discontinued,  and  were  they  discontinued  because  of  low 
tarirf? 

4.  What  was  the  average  number  of  yotur  employees  while  the  following  tariff  laws 
were  in  effect? 

M  HcEonlev  law,  1890  to  August  27,  1894?-'A.  Fifty. 
h)  Wilson-Crorman  law,  August  27, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897?— A.  Twenty-six. 
,c)  Dingley  law.  July  24, 1897,  to  August  5,  1909?— A.  Eighty. 
,^  Pliyne-AlcWcb  Jaw,  August  6, 1909,  to  now?— A.  Ninety. 

Bll98  Bros.  Co.,  AttUboro. 
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1.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gomiaii  tariff  law  was  in  effect^  i.  e.,  from 
August  27, 1894,  to  Jul}^  24, 1897,  close  for  longer  than  nonnalperiods  of  time?  If  for 
longer  than  normal  periods  of  time,  how  much  longer? — A.  We  did  not  operate  over 
one-half  time  and  failed  in  1896. 

2.  Did  your  faetory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
under  normal  conditions?  If  so,  on  how  short  time  and  for  how  much  longer  periods 
than  normal? — ^A.  Yes,  16  hours  a  week  at  times. 

3.  Did  you  discontinue  the  manu&tcture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods  while  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897? 
If  so.  what  were  the  lines  discontinuea,  and  were  they  discontinued  because  of  low 
tariff?? 

4.  What  was  the  average  number  of  your  employees  while  the  foUowing  tariff  laws 
were  in  effect? 

)  McKinleylaw,  1890  to  August  27, 1894?— A.  Eighty. 
)  Wilflon-Gormanlaw,AugU8t27, 1894,toJuly24, 1897?— A.  Thirty-five. 
[c)  DingleylaWjJuly24, 1897,  toAugust5, 1909?— A.  One  hundred  and  twenty. 
((/)  Payne-Aldnch  law,  August  5,  1909,  to  now? — A.  Three  hundred  and  fifty;  at 
present  475,  and  more  wanted. 

WnrriNO  &  Davis  Co., 

PlttintnlU,  Mass, 


January  17,  1913. 
New  England  Manufactuhino  Jswelebs'  Association. 

Gentlemen:  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  answer  your  questions.  The  reason 
is  when  we  moved  five  vears  ago  we  destroyed  all  old  time  books  and  anything  that  we 
did  not  need  and  thought  that  we  would  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  later.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  the  period  &om  1894  to  1897  was  extremely  bad.  We  distinctly  remember 
one  time  of  running  for  months  on  15  hours  a  week  instead  of  60  that  we  were  running 
before  the  dull  penod  set  in.    We  also  run  with  a  reduced  number  of  hands. 

We  can  not  remember  at  the  present  time  whether  any  lines  were  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  tariff  law  or  not. 

Every  six  months  we  make  laige  changes  in  our  line,  as  we  manufacture  about  every 
novelty  that  comes  out,  and  our  line  is  constantly  changing. 

We  re^t  that  we  can  not  give  you  any  more  definite  imormation. 
"Xours,  truly, 

WiLUAHS  d  Pattom. 


Providbnob,  R.  I.,  January  tl,  1913. 

New  England  Manutacturing  Jewelers 

and  silverslciths'  association, 

Providence^  R.  I. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  running  time  of  cor 
factory  during  the  period  from  1894  to  1897,  and  in  answer  would  say  that  we  ran  our 
factory  on  an  average  of  40  hours  a  week  during  these  years,  which  we  caU  a  very  short 
time. 
Trusting  this  is  the  desired  information,  we  are  very  truly,  youis, 

OsTBT  &  Barton  Co., 
By  Harold  W.  Ostbt. 


January  18,  1913. 
The  New  England  Manupaoturino  Jewelers 

AND  Silversmiths'  Association, 

4t  Weyhosset  Street,  City, 
Gentlemen:  Answering  your  inquiry  of  January  15,  we  beg  to  say  that  during  the 

Emod  from  August  27, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897,  and  which  time  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff 
w  was  in  effect,  our  production  was  very  much  reduced  and  the  amount  of  labor 
employed  much  less  than  during  a  period  previous  to  this  time,  or  even  after  it. 
Very  truly,  youn, 

N.  Babstow  Oo. 
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1.  Did  your  factory ^  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  wbb  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
Aqraet  27,  1894  to  July  24,  1897,  cloee  for  longer  than  normal  periods  of  time  ?  If 
forlonger  than  nonnal  periods  of  time,  how  much  longer  ? — ^A.  xes,  we  closed  until 
farther  notice  and  stayra  closed  seven  weeks. 

2.  Did  your  ^tory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
Auffost  27,  1894  to  July  24, 1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
under  ncHinal  conditions  7  If  so,  on  how  short  time,  and  for  now  much  loneer  periods 
than  nonnal  ? — ^A.  Yes,  our  working  schedule  was  one  and  two  days  a  week  for  months 
and  even  then  many  men  were  not  given  work. 

3.  Did  you  discontinue  the  manmacture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods,  while  the 
the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27,  1894  to  July  24, 
1897?  If  so,  what  were  the  lines  discontinued,  and  were  they  discontinued  because 
of  a  low  tajiff  7 — ^A.  No.  On  the  other  hand  we  increased  our  line  in  an  effort  to 
keep  our  factory  going. 

4.  What  were  tne  average  number  of  your  employees  while  th<i  following  tariff  laws 
veie  in  effect  7 

(o)  McKinley  law,  1890  to  August  26,  1894  ?— A.  Sixty. 

[6)  Wilson-Gforman  law,  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897  ?— A.  Thirty-three. 

Dingley  law,  July  24,  1897,  to  August  5,  1909  r—A.  One  hundred. 

Payne-Aldrich  Law,  August  5,  1909,  to  now  ? — A.  One  hundred. 

£.  I.  Franklin  &  Co. 

1.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
Aoffust  27,  1894  to  July  24^  1897,  close  for  longer  than  normal  i>eriods  of  time  ?  If 
for  lon^r  than  normal  periods  of  time,  how  much  longer  ? — ^A.  Our  factory  was  on 
short  tune  for  longer  periods  than  usual  during  1894-96  and  we  employed  not  more 
than  three-quarteis  the  nonnal  help. 

2.  Did  your  factorv,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
August  27, 1894  to  July  24, 1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  under 
DonDal  oonditions  7  If  so,  on  how  short  time,  and  for  how  much  longer  periods  than 
nonnal  7 — ^A.  Half  time  for  months  and  much  less  niunber  of  help.  Short  time  six 
months  on  a  stretch. 

3.  Did  you  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods,  while  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27,  1894  to  July  24,  1897. 
If  so.  what  were  the  lines  discontinued,  and  were  they  discontinued  because  of  a  low 
tariff  ? — ^A.  Times  were  so  dull  nothing  sold  but  cheap  new  novelties. 

4.  What  were  the  average  number  of  your  employees  while  tlie  following  tariff 
laws  were  in  effect  ? 

(a)  McKinley  law,  1890,  to  August  27,  1894  ?— A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 
(h)  Wilson-Gorman  law,  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897  ?— A.  One  timdred  and 
fifty. 

Dingley  law,  July  24, 1897,  to  August  5,  1909  ?— A.  Four  hundred. 
Pajme-Aldrich  liw,  August  6,  1909,  to  now  7 — ^A.  Four  hundred  and  fifty. 

Thbodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Go. 


i 


1.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  close  for  longer  than  nonnal  periods  of  time?  If 
for  longer  than  normal  periods  of  time,  how  much  Ibnger?  A.  About  an  average  of 
65  days. 

2.  Did  your  factorv,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e,,  from 
Aueust  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
tmder  normal  conditions?  If  so,  on  how  short  time,  and  for  how  much  longer 
periods  than  nonnal? — ^A.  Our  factory  was  run  on  short  time  during  the  entire 
period  from  1894  to  1897,  but  we  can  not  give  exact  figures. 

3.  Did  you  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods,  while  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897? 
If  80,  what  were  the  lines  discontinued,  and  were  they  discontinued  because  of  a  low 
tariff?  A.  We  have  suffered  much  from  the  encroachment  of  German  trade  on  nickel 
chains.  We  did  not  discontinue  the  line,  but  foreign-made  chains  of  class  are  sold 
BOW  in  this  countrv  for  less  than  we  can  produce  them. 

4.  What  were  the  average  number  of  your  employees  while  the  following  tariff 
lawB  were  in  effect? 
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(a)  McEinley  law,  1890  to  August  27,  1894?— A.  Eighty. 
6)  Wilflon-Gforman  law,  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  18977— A.  Sixty-one. 


cj  Dingley  law.  July  24,  1897,  to  August  5,  1909?— A.  One  hundred  and  one. 
Payne-Aldnch  Law,  August  5,  1909,  to  now?— A.  Eighty. 

The  O.  M.  Draper  Co., 

North  Attleboro. 


\% 


1.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  close  for  longer  than  normal  periods  of  time?  If 
for  longer  than  normal  periods  of  time,  how  much  longer? — ^A.  Many  months  during 
that  period,  we  were  closed  from  2  to  6  davs  weekly. 

2.  Did  your  factory,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from 
Aufi^ust  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897,  run  on  short  time  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
under  normal  conditions?  If  so,  on  how  short  time,  and  for  now  much  longer  periods 
than  normal? — ^A.  Yes,  from  1  to  4  days  weekly  many  months  during  ^at  time. 

3.  Did  you  discontiuue  the  manufacture  of  any  particular  lines  of  goods,  while 
the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  was  in  effect,  i.  e.,  from  August  27^  1894,  to  July  24,  1897. 
If  so.  what  were  the  lines  discontinued,  and  were  they  discontmued  because  of  a  low 
tariff?— A.  No. 

4.  What  were  the  average  number  of  your  employees  while  the  following  tariff  laws 
were  in  effect? 

[a)  McKinley  law,  1890  to  August  27,  1894?— A.  Sixty-four. 

b)  Wilson-Gorman  law,  August  27,  1894,  to  July  24,  1897?— A.  Thirty. 

c)  Dingley  law^  July  24,  1897,  to  August  5,  1909?— A.  Sixty. 
a)  Payne-Aldnch  law,  August  5,  1909,  to  now? — ^A.  Sixty. 

H.  D.  Merritt  a  Co., 

North  AttUboro. 


Exhibit  B. 

[From  the  Department  of  Commerce  And  Labor,  Bureau  of  Hanubotures.    (Special  Agents  Series  No.  42, 

"  Industrial  Conditions  in  Europe,  Part  2.    Austria-Hungary.")] 

In  Vienna: 

Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  receive  per  50-hour  week $5. 50-17. 50 

In  Gablonz  jewelry  factories  for  a  day  of  from  10  to  11  hours  pay: 

Factory  foremen ." 80-- 1. 00 

Sldllea  helpers 60-    .70 

Women 40-    .50 

Young  boys  and  girls 30-    .40 

Much  of  this  work  is  taken  home  and  done  by  the  piece,  but  it  is  claimed  that  only 
by  working  long  hours  and  by  special  skill  can  bettor  wages  be  secured  through  piece- 
work. 

The  general  factory  workmen,  wagon  drivers,  and  other  laborers  in  Gablonz  do  not 
earn  over  60  cents  daily. 

The  laboring  classes  in  this  section  subsist  principally  on  rye  bread,  potatoes,  milk, 
and  vegetables,  with  ocoasionally  a  bit  of  smoked  meat  or  sausage,  sour  milk  with 
potatoes,  and  some  home-made  cheese* 
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Mabbbillx,  Fbance,  November  4, 191t, 

The  Fatb  &  Bakbb  Manufacturiko  Co., 

North  AUUhorOy  Mom. 

SiRf>:  Replying  to  your  letter  dated  the  10th  instant  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  workingmen  per  day  in  the  Marseille  jewelry  lactones  range  as 
&>IIows' 


Fnuios. 

United 

States 

equivalent. 

PMUBpflTS...                                                  ,    .    .                      ....    X        . 

5-8 

S-7 

b-  7 

10-12 

10-12 

1^15 

7-8 

5-8 

a-6 

7-10 
7-10 

I0.96-S1.64 

PRmnfin. .■,.....,.,.., 

.96-  1.35 

MAlren 

.96-  1.35 

KngnivCTSx.                            XXX 

1.93-  2.31 

Qiasers 

L98-  2.31 

Stone  setters 

2.31-  2.89 

^-nameifn    . , 

1.36-  1.64 

Colorers 

.96-  L64 

PoHstters 

.68-    .96 

Die  cutters 

1.35-  1.93 

TioolinakiTs  . . . . , . 

1.35-  1.98 

Always  at  your  service,  I  remain,  respectfully,  yours. 

Consul  General. 
Sent  through  the  State  Department. 

The  wage  scale  (wage  per  hour)  paid  by  a  representative  silver-plate  novelty  house 
in  Massachusetts: 


Stampers $0.35 

Preaamen 20 

Makers 30 

Engravers 35 


Golorere 10.25 

Polishers 25 

ToolmakeiB 40 

Die  cutters 40 


The  scale  of  wages  paid  by  a  representative  electroplate  jewelry  house  in  Massachu- 
KttB,  showing  the  wage  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day: 


Stampers $0.22J 

Prenmen 17J 

Maken 27* 

Bngravere 37* 

Chasers 35 

Eoamelers,  girls 15 


Enamelers,  men |0. 30 

Stone  setters 20 

Colorers 30 

Polishers 25 

Toolmakers 40 

Die  cutters 45 


The  scale  of  wages  paid  by  a  representative  miscellaneous  line  jewelry  house  in 
Providence,  showing  the  wage  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day: 


Stunpers $0.31 

PtQBBxnen 16* 

Makera 35 

Engraven 42J 

Qnaers 37* 

EnamelexB 35 

The  scale  of  wi^es  paid  bv  a  representative  solid  gold  jewelry  house  in  Providence, 
diowing  the  wage  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day: 


Stone  setters |0. 28 

Colorers 28 

Polishers 30 

Toolmakers 43 

Die  cutters 45 


StampeiB 10.35 

Pressmen $0.15-    .20 

MakeiB 30-    .35 

Engravers .40 


Stonesetters $0.40-10.50 

Colorers 35-    .40 

Polishers 27*-    .35 

Toolmakers .40 


The  scale  of  wages  paid  by  a  representative  solid  gold  chain  jewelry  house  in 
deuce,  showing  the  wage  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day: 

Stone  setters 


Stampers $0.20-10.36 

I^essmen 15-    .25 

Makers 20-  1.25 

Engravers .40 

GhtteiB .40 


, $0. 40 

Colorers $0.25-    .40 

Polishers 25-    .35 

Toolmakers 30-    .60 

DiecuttezB 30-    .60 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  per  hour  lor  a  lO-hour  day  by  a  reprea^ntative  plated  gold  (^laln 
hoiue  in  MaankchuBetts: 


Stampers $0.3O~|0.50 

Freesmen 20-    .30 

Makere 26-    .50 

EngraverB 40-    .  60 

Ghaaers 30-    .50 


Stone  setteiB,  men |0. 35-fO.  55 

Golorera 50-    -60 

Poliahem 30-    .35 

Toolmakers 40-    .  60 

DiecutteiB 40-    .75 


Exhibit  G. 

(Eztnets  from  report  of  Henrr  Stadnicska,  oommeroial  agent,  Department  of  Commene  and  Labor 

(Special  Agents'  Series  No.  42.)1 

[Page  45n  The  leading  industry  in  Gablonz  is  possibly  the  production  of  cheap 
jewelry.  Tne  iactory  foremen  receive  from  80  cents  to  $1  daily,  skilled  helpers  60  to 
70  cents,  women  40  to  50  cents,  and  young  boys  and  girls  30  to  ^  cents.  Much  of  this 
work  is  taken  home  and  done  bv  the  piece,  but  it  is  claimed  that  only  by  working  long 
hours  and  by  special  skill  can  better  wages  be  secured  through  niecework.  The  gen- 
eral factory  workmen,  wagon  drivers,  and  other  laborers  in  Gablonz  do  not  earn  aver 
60  cents  daily. 

[Page  47:]  At  present  in  Reichenberg  each  house  has  17  occujMints  or  tenants,  and 
each  separate  habitation,  room,  or  set  of  rooms  is  occupied  by  approximately  4  peiBoiis. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  1,078  of  the  separate  habitations  are  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes,  who  siibrent  to  lodgers,  and  that  of  this  class  each  habitation  had  8.5 
occupants  for  1900  and  11  occupants  tor  1909. 

Of  the  occupied  habitations  in  1909,  309  were  in  basements,  2,791  on  the  first  tLoor, 
2,8^  on  the  second  floor^  933  on  the  third  floor,  184  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  2,182  in 
attics.  The  l-room  habitations,  numbering  3,321^  were  occupied  by  8,994  people; 
2,068  of  1  room  and  kitchen  were  occupied  by  7,524  people;  485  of  2  rooms  and  utcnen 
by  1,875  people;  1,483  of  3  rooms  and  kitchen  by  5,957  people;  1,018  of  4  rooms  and 
kitchen  by  4,339  people :  843  of  5  rooms  or  more  by  4,238  people. 

The  rents  in  Reicnenberg  may  be  safely  placed  at  the  following  figures:  One  room, 
according  to  section  and  location,  with  kitchen,  $57  to  $72  per  year;  2  rooms,  $100  to 
$120;  3  rooms,  $150  to  $200;  4  rooms,  $200  to  $260;  5  rooms,  $300  to  $360.  The  rental 
values  have  doubled  since  1900. 


FXBRUART  28, 1913. 
The  Wats  and  Mbans  Gommittbe, 

Washington,  L.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  our  brief  filed  relative  to  the  jewelry  covered  hj 
paragraph  448,  Schedule  N,  we  b^to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  Vice  Gonsul  GreneralXucien  Memminger,  Paris,  dated  February  4,  1913. 

''The  quantity  of  jewelry,  real  and  imitation,  exx>orted  from  Paris  to  the  United 
States  during  1912  was  $842,934,  of  which  less  than  $10,000  was  imitation.  These 
figures  do  not  of  course  include  the  large  quantities  bought  in  Paris  by  Americaat 
visiting  Paris  and  which  are  taken  back  to  America  among  their  personal  efifecta." 

This  statement  shows  that  the  exports  of  jewehy  from  Paris  alone,  not  including  the 
large  quantities  bought  there  by  visiting  Americans,  are  lamly  in  excess  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  rciK>rt  of  the  exports  from  the  whole  of  France  for  1911,  whi<^ 
are  given  as  $562,340  and  indicates  how  the  importations  are  increasing. 
Respectlullyy 

New  England  Mandfacturino  Jewelers 

▲NO  SlLYBRSMITHS'  A880GIATI0N. 
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Ut.  Obeene.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  have  a  coinmimication  from  the 
selectmen  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  communication  will  be 
printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  It  refers  to  the  same  matter  that  the  gentleman  who 
hasjust  been  speaking  has  been  referring  to. 

The  Chaibmak.  Veij  well,  you  may  nand  it  to  the  stenographer 
and  it  will  be  printed  m  the  record. 

Office  of  the  Selbctmsn, 
Nofih  AUleborOy  Mass.,  January  8, 1913, 
To  Hon.  WiujAM  S.  Greens, 

Reprtientative  to  Congress. 

I>BAR  Sm:  We,  the  unders^ned,  selectmen  of  the  town  of  North  Attleboro, 
Man.,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  8,  1913,  voted  to 
adopt  the  following  resolutiona,  viz: 

Wh«re&B,  it  is  the  policy  and  purpeee  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  administration 
to  make  a  general  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  schedules  during  the  next  session 
of  CopgroBO,  thereby  removing  the  protection  which  is  absolutel}r  necessary  to  the 
life  ana  continued  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  which  policy  and  pur- 
pose, if  carried  out,  ana  their  object  accomplished,  will  precipitate  disaster  and  ruin 
UDon  these  Industries,  among  which  are  tne  jewelry  and  silverwaie  business;  and 
whereas  the  jewelry  and  silverware  business  are  the  sole  supporting  industries  of 
the  Attleboroe  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  these  two  towns,  with  all  their  merchants, 
market  men,  and  other  dependent  local  business,  derive  their  whole  income  and 
livelihood  from  the  pay  rolls  of  these  j[ewelry  and  sUverware  factories; 
And  whereas  if  the  present  protective  tariff,  wmch  at  present  is  barely  adequate  should 
be  reduced,  it  would  leave  our  industry  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mar- 
kets of  European  manufacturers  who  could  flood  our  country  with  their  manu- 
factured product  at  prices  with  which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
jewelers  and  silversmiths  of  the  United  Stat^  to  compete.    In  other  words,  it  would 
mean  death  to  the  jewelry  and  silverware  business  in  the  United  States.    Therefore, 
Be  U  resolved.  That  we,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  North  Attleboro,  do  hereby 
eater  and  declare  ova  most  earnest  protest  against  this  policy  and  purpose  of  the  in- 
coming administration^  and  in  behalf  of  our  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  citi- 
zens, request  and  petition,  that  you,  as  our  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  will  put  forth  every  effort  at  your  command  and  exert  your  influence 
in  all  the  premises  to  i)reserve  and  Iceep  permanent  the  present  percentage  of  protective 
tariff  on  jewelry  and  silverware. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Ross, 
John  Devlin, 
Geo.  G.  Buohib, 
Board  ofSeledmtn  ofihe  Town  of  North  AttUboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  some  more  articles,  right  in  this  same  line, 
which  I  would  like  to  file  also. 


X  Axur  s     niwufci-w  uo. 


BSIEFS   BELATIVe   TO  TASIFF   OV  JEWELST. 

Brief  in  Behalf  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Principle  of  Protection  in  the 
Tariff  and  Particularly  in  Behalf  of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Present 
Rates  of  Duty  on  Manufactures  of  Jewelry. 

Providence,  B.  I.»  Janvary  tS,  191 S. 
The  ComaTTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hou9e  of  Repre9ent(Uite$: 

I  file  this  brief  without  emplo3rment  by  any  person  or  interest  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  interests  of  whose  people  will  be  vitally  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  existing  tariff.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  in  November,  1912  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  the  State  as  a  Democrat  from  the  cihr  of  Cranston,  one  of  the  laroest 
constituencies  in  the  State.  I  am  a  protectionist  and  have  never  professed  any  ouier 
economic  creed. 

In  1912,  prior  to  election,  I  circulated  in  my  city  a  public  address  of  mine  in  which 
I  used  these  words: 

**  1  believe  in  a  reasonable  protective  tariff.  When  it  is  claimed  that  the  labor  cost 
of  some  manufactures  is  no  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  the  claim,  even  if 
true,  does  not  sustain  the  contention  that  American  labor  does  not  need  protection .  It 
is  not  the  wages  we  have,  in  all  cases,  but  the  wages  we  ought  to  have,  that  require 
protection.  The  practical  question  is  whether  reduced  tariff  rates  woula  be  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  the  labor  conditions  for  whictt  labor  in  America  is  malriTig  a  long 
and,  in  the  end,  a  successful  struggle.  It  is  this  consideration  which  presents  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  permanent  acceptance  of  low  tariff  ideas.    *    *    * 

'U  do  not  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  true  remedy  (for  trust  extortion)  is  the 
complete  restoration  of  individualism ,  competitive  indus^ .  It  is  an  ideal  impossible 
of  realization.  Something  to  be  sure  can  be  done  in  that  direction.  The  remedy, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  composite,  partly  the  prevention  of  monopolies  and  partly, 
and  this  the  chief  reliance,  the  reasonable  regulation  of  prices. 

"The  licensing  system  tor  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  pro- 
posed oiiginaUy  oy  Mr.  Bryan  and  now  indorsed  oy  many  eminent  men,  ^oula  be 
introduce  ana  so  applied  as  to  deny  license  to  corporations  monopolizing  or  tending 
to  monopolize. 

''Neitner  a  license  system,  the  breaking  up  of  big  business  into  small  fragments,  or 
tariff  reduction  or  other  indirect  legislation  should  be  the  main  reliance  for  relief 
against  industrial  oppression.  The  way  to  obtain  economic  justice  is  to  provide  for 
its  direct  enforcement.  A  national  industrial  commission  should  be  created,  and 
should  be  given  extensive  powers  to  fix  tariffs  uid  to  fix  maximum  prices  of  commodi- 
ties produced  by  corporations  producing  more  than  a  certain  lav^e  percentage  of  the 
entire  national  product.  Congress  womd,  under  the  constitution,  retain  ultimate 
control  over  the  tariff,  but  having  instructed  the  commission  to  adjust  the  tariff 
upon  certain  principles,  public  opmion  would  restrain  it  from  interiering  with  the 
ttuiff  rates,  unless  in  rare  cases  for  strong  reasons.'' 

Protectionists  must  now  admit  into  their  philosophy  a  new  principle,  that  tariffs 
must  be  high  enough  to  protect  not  only  the  wages  we  have  but  the  wages  we  ought  to 
have. 

The  people  do  not  desire  the  abolition  of  protection,  but  they  do  demand  that  the 
Government  take  care  that  the  benefits  of  protection  are  justly  distributed,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  through  an  extension  of  governmental  functions  in  the  matters  of 
price  fixing  (meaning  maximum  prices  in  big  industries^  and  wage  fixing  (meaning 
minimum  wages  in  big  industries),  from  which  we  may  shnnk  but  aaall  find  inevitable 
and  remedial. 

Meanwhile,  before  remedies  for  high  prices  and  low  wages  can  be  settled  upon, 
tariff  reduction  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  imperil  such  prosperity  as  we  have. 

Severe  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  be  foUowea  now,  as  always  in  the  past,  by  indus- 
trial disaster  and  quick  and  decisive  political  reaction. 

THE  JEWELRY  TARI7F. 

Jewelry  is  a  great  Rhode  Island  industry,  and  it  is  strongly  represented  in  the  city 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  senate.  This  industay  will  be  very  sensitive  to 
tariff  reduction. 

Peculiar  reasons  exist  for  making  absolutely  no  reduction  in  the  duties  on  foreign 
jewelry.  Jewelry  is  a  luxury  and  should  be  the  subject  of  high  duties  for  revenue 
purposes. 
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There  is  the  furHier  fact  that  jewelry  duties,  being  necesBarily  ad  valorem,  are 
more  Bucceesfully  evaded  than  if  they  were  specific  or  compound.  UndervaluationB 
have  long  rendered  the  jewelry  duties  less  effective  for  protection  than  they  seem. 

Lonff  before  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912  I  was  informed,,  in  i>erfect  good 
iaith,  By  certain  of  my  present  constituents  that  the  jewelry  tariff  was  inadequate  for 
{Hotection  against  the  dieap  labor  of  France  and  Germany,  because  of  undervalua- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  wages  in  the  jewelry  industry  are  what  thev  should  be,  but 
tariff  reduction  will  inflict  great  injury  upon  wage  earners  in  this  industry. 

Edwin  0.  Pibbcb. 


Wabnbb  Jewelht  Case  Co.  (Inc.)) 

Buffalo,  N.  y.,  January  tt,  1913. 
Hon.  Chas.  B.  SiOTH, 

House  of  Representatives,Wa$?nngtonj  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  A  few  facts  for  your  guidance  in  reference  to  the  tariff  on  jewelry  cases: 

This  schedule  at  present  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

As  an  illustration,  we  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  by  parcels  post  three 
boxes.  The  boxes  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  the  ring  box  costs  approxi- 
mately 60  cents  ^r  dozen.  The  other  two  larger  boxes  cost  proportionately  more, 
accofding  to  the  size. 

llie  box  is  made  of  wood,  covered  with  a  leatherette  paper,  and  liued  with  velvet 
and  satin.  The  schedule  calls  for  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  One  dozen  of  these  boxes  weigh  a  trifle  over  a  pound,  for  which  a  duly  of 
5  cents  is  charged  and  30  per  cent  of  the  cost,  viz,  60  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound  plus 
30  per  cent  duty  brings  it  up  to  about  86  cents  per  dozen. 

The  American  manufacturer  pays  more  than  this  for  labor  alone,  say  nothing  of 
material,  etc. 

The  duty  now  exacted  does  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  competing  with  tne  German  manufacturer,  who  is  able  to  procure 
cheap  labor  in  all  departnents. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  you  consular  reports  in  reference  to  jewelry  cases. 

According  to  one  of  our  consular  reports  leather  workers  in  the  German  jewelry  box 
fuitories  earn  in  what  our  money  amounts  to  16.75  to  |7  per  week.  The  American 
leather  worker  demands  three  times  this  sum. 

In  another  consular  report  you  will  find  girls  and  women  are  paid  7  cents  per  day 
and  in  some  places  25  cents  per  day,  and  a  maximum  of  about  $1.90  per  week.  Ameri- 
can female  help  receive  from  |6  to  $9  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  more. 

The  schedule  at  present  allows  a  very  great  latitude  for  wrong  appraisal.  For 
instance,  jewelry  boxes  of  German  manu&icture  are  mostly  covered  with  leatherette 
paper.  The  appraiser  fixes  the  duty  on  this  article  as  if  the  chief  component  part 
were  paper,  whereas,  as  a  fact,  the  chief  parts  are  made  of  wood,  satin,  and  velvet, 
which  dnould  be  appraiBed  at  a  higher  value. 

Many  years  a^o,  we  are  informed,  the  duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise  was  75  to  80 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  same  duty  would  be  enforced  to-day  we  would  have 
many  times  the  number  of  people  employed  than  are  now. 

We  have  endeavored  to  obtain  iDfom^ation  about  the  quantities  of  jeweliy  cases 
which  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  have  written  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures  at  Washington,  and 
the  United  States  customs  service  at  New  York,  but  they  are  unable  to  give  us  the 
quantities  or  values  imported  each  year.    They  have  no  record. 

The  fact  that  most  manufacturers  in  this  line  are  obliged  to  import  jewelry  cases 
covered  with  velvet  and  leatherette  paper,  shows  conclusively  that  they  can  not  be 
produced  here  at  the  same  price,  plus  the  duty.  In  Buffalo  there  are  five  manu- 
facturers. One  of  them  imports  about  $30,000  wortii  annually.  The  others  similar 
amounts.  The  same  holds  good  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.  Depart- 
ment stores,  mail-order  houses  import  most  of  their  jewelry  boxes  from  Germany. 
Jewelry  boxes  being  a  luxury  are  given  away  by  jewelers,  department  stores,  and 
mail-oraer  houses  free  of  charge,  and  are  therefore  not  a  burden  to  the  consumer. 

We  also  b^  to  refer  to  Report  No.  155,  by  Consul  Ralph  C.  Busser,  horn  Erfurt, 
Germany,  under  date  of  November  23,  1909,  viz: 

*'It  may  be  of  interest  to  American  paper-box  manufacturers,  to  learn  that  jewelry 
boxes  of  the  total  value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  every  year  from  this  consular  district  alone.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  is 
that  this  business  represents  practically  the  transplantation  to  Germany  of  an  Indus- 
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try  that  once  flouriahed  in  New  York.  The  American  factory  was  located  on  Lons 
Island  with  offices  in  New  York  City  representing  a  laige  investment  of  capital  ana 
employing  many  hands.  But  when  the  proprietor  died  a  few  years  ago  the  businesB 
fell  bdiind  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  incapability  or  lack  of  interest  of  his  succeaaors. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  Geiman  industry  in  this  district 
was  establiflhed  about  the  time  that  the  American  pLmt  was  discontinued,  and  that 
to-day  jewdry  boxes  are  being  shipped  by  this  firm  to  the  same  address  in  New  Yoris 
City  at  which  was  located  the  offices  of  the  American  &u:tory." 

We  also  understand  from  a  very  reliable  source  that  one  of  the  laige  manufacturers  of 
boxes  in  the  East  has  a  very  lan;e  factory  or  factories  in  Gemiany  and  imports  very 
laige  quantities  of  boxes  annual^.  This  will  prove  again  that  they  can  not  be  pro- 
duced here  in  competition  with  German  labor. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  is  benefited  by  such  importation? 

Writer  can  only  see  that  the  importer  is  the  only  one  that  derives  any  benefit, 
while  if  the  duty  would  be  increased  it  would  give  employment  to  thouaanda  of  our 
workine;  people,  who  are  the  sufferers. 

We  mmk  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  put  the  duty  at  75  and  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively,  for  leatherette  and 
velvet-covered  cases,  together  with  a  strict  appraisal  at  port  of  entry. 

Should  -yron  desire  any  further  infonnation  of  a  detailed  nature,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  it  promptly. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  may  put  forth  in  this  matter,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Warneb  Jswblbt  Case  Co., 
Edward  Wabnbr,  President. 


Brief  of  New  Enqland  Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  SiLVBBSifiTHB' 

Association. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  imdersigned  is  an  association  chartered  und»  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  as  its  name  indicates  is  composed  of  members  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  jewelry  and  silverware. 

We  have  requested  permission  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  the  paragraph 
relating  to  jewelry  in  tne  sundries  schedule,  but  we  are  also  very  seriously  interested 
in  the  reeiauary  clause  of  the  metal  schedule,  owing  to  the  many  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  courts,  through  whose  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  paragraph  448  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  such  as  we  make 
now  pay  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal  under  paragraph  199  instead  of  under  the 
jewelry  paragraph. 

A  glance  at  paragraph  448  would  convince  the  average  reader,  unskilled  in  the  tech* 
nicalities  of  tariff  construction,  that  the  rates  in  this  paragraph  were  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  all  jewelry,  but  to  such  articles  as  silver  novelties,  vanity  cases,  powder 
boxes,  etc.,  for  in  the  paragraph  appears  the  following  provision:  ''All  other  articles 
of  every  description  *  »  *  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silver  *  »  ♦ 
and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attadied  to  the  person." 
This  was  the  construction  followed  by  the  classifying  of^den  until  it  was  upset  by  the 
Board  of  Genera]  Appraisers,  and  to-day,  through  the  decisions  referrea  to,  not  a 
single  article  of  this  class  is  assessed  for  duty  under  this  provision.  In  fact,  under 
the  present  practice  no  article,  which  is  at  all  utilitarian,  almou^  chiefly  ornamental, 
is  assessed  under  paragraph  448,  all  of  them  falling  into  paragrapn  199  as  mantifacturee 
of  metal,  unless  commonly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry. 

In  our  brief  filed  in  connection -with  paragraph  448  we  will  point  out  how  this 
provision  has  been  bereft  of  all  force  by  one  decision  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers  hold* 
mg  that  nothing  can  come  within  it  that  is  not  jewelry  and  by  another  decision  of  the 
customs  court  holding  that  nothing  can  come  within  it  which  is  jewelry. 

The  jewelry  paragraph  has  always  been  a  source  of  difBculty  m  the  various  tarifiEs. 
and  in  almost  every  act  in  recent  years  its  provisions  have  bc^n  so  warped  and  twisted 
in  construction  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that,  however  dear  the  present 
para^ph  may  be  apparently  drawn  up,  a  way  will  be  <  und  to  cut  out  from  its 
provisions  manv  articles  which  should  belong  there,  causing  them  to  fall  within  the 
Daaket  clause  ot  the  metal  schedule. 
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It  is  in  order  tliat  such  articles  ^ould  pay  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  even  under  the  metal 
sdiedule,  that  we  suggest  a  speciid  residuary  clause  for  the  manufactures  of  the  three 
piedous  metals  used  m  the  lewelry  trade — ^i.  e.,  |^ld,  silver,  and  platinum.  Gold  in 
Dullkm  is  free,  as  is  silver.  Platinum  also  is  free  m  every  crude  form,  as  well  as  in  the 
lonn  of  cruciDles  and  other  apparatus  used  chemically.  Aside  from  these  articles, 
practically  every  manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinmn  is  a  luxury,  and  so  different 
from  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  metal  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  them 
provided  for  with  such  articles  as  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  lead,  brass,  etc.,  in  para- 
graph 199.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  article  of  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum  which  is  not  id  the  nature  of  jewelry  or  a  luxury,  and  as  such  they  ehoula 
be  differentiated  and  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

We  tiierefore  suggest  that  the  words  ''gold,  silver,  and  platinum"  be  eliminated 
from  paragraph  199  and  that  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  preceding  it  and  reading  as 
ioUowB: 

"Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold, 
■Over,  or  nlatinum,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  oO  per  centimi  ad  valorem.' ° 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  end  sought  would  not  be  accomplished  by  merely  ondt- 
tmg  these  words  from  paramph  199  without  inserting  a  new  paragraph,  since  the 
WQtds  ''or  other  metal"  would  include  them. 

It  is  bdieved  that  the  adoption  of  the  rate  suggested  would  result  in  increased  reve- 
nues to  tiie  CK>vemment  from  a  class  of  articles  which,  as  luxuries,  should  properly  be 
taxed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nbw  Enoulkd  MANUFAcruBiNO  Jbwslbrs 

▲KD  SiLvsRSMrrHs'  Association. 


Jbwblbt  Novbltibs. 

A.  Stbinhabdt  a  Bbc, 
Nero  Tarky  Jannary  15,  1913. 
Hon.  Osgab  W.  Undbrwood,  ' 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dbar  Sib:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  paragraph  448  of  the  present 
tari£f  (1909).  lliis  paragraph,  whicn  is  in  fact  a  straieht  ad  valorem  one  of  85  per  cent 
and  other  rates,  is  written  m  the  form  of  a  compound  one,  and  apparently  so  written 
In  the  purpose  of  misleading  those  not  interested  in  the  class  of  goods  covered  by  it — 
for,  when  ue  tariff  act  was  passed,  the  writer  asked  one  of  the  Government  officials 
who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  ''committee "  in  charge  of  said  paragraph  why 
it  was  necessary  to  so  word  the  paragraph,  and  in  response  was  informed  that  if  other 
industries  knew  that  "the  poor  man's  jewelry"  was  receiving  a  protection  of  85  per 
cent  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  demand  by  them  for  a  like  protection. 

£ig}ity-five  per  cent,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  entirely  too  high  a  rate  of  duty  to  be 
•sBeased  upon  the  dass  of  merchandise  enimierated  by  or  covered  under  said  paragraph 
448,  as  is  evidenced  by  H.  R.  1438,  Calendar  No.  2,  Sixty-first  Congress,  first  session. 
The  paragraph  was  publiahed  in  a  Providence  jewelry  or^n  early  in  the  year  1909 
and  was  not  opposed  as  it  might  have  been,  as  it  seemea  so  ridiculous  in  its  pmnseology 
and  rates  that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  little  probabilit;yr  of  its  being  seriously 
considered  by  either  the  fiouse  or  the  Senate.  Representative  Payne's  committee 
apparently  turned  it  down,  but  when  it  reached  Senator  Aldrich's  committee  he  saw 
to  It  that  his  constituents  (with  whom  the  para^ph  ori^nated)  were  duly  cared  for. 

Again  respectfully  requesting  your  consideration  of  this  paragraph,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edward  D.  Flannbrt. 

K.  B. — ^Another  curious  working  of  the  present  tariff  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention.  Aluminum  forks  under  paragraph  154,  '*  Forks  and  steeb,  finished  or 
unfinished,  if  unported  with  handles  of  mother-of-pearl,  sheU,  ivory,  silver,  nickel 
■hrer,  fx  other  metal  than  iron  or  steel,  14  cents  each,  and  in  addition,  on  all  the  above 
uticlee,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, "  pay  between  600  and  700  per  cent  duty.  This  may 
be  verified  by  reference  to  T.  D.  30488.  On  the  class  of  forks  covered  by  that  decision 
we  have  quotatioDs  ol  M.  10  and  12  per  gross. 
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BBIEF  OF  EDWIir  HOSBAX,  NEW  TOBE,  V.  T. 

New  York,  January  28, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe. 

Sir:  We  wish  herewith  to  protest  against  the  present  hi^h  tariff  on  several  items 
known  in  the  trade  as  notions;  these  are  little  necessities  in  life  which  are  as  staple  as 
bre»Eixi  and  butter,  and  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced  on  them ;  for  instance, 
ordinary  pins  at  present  we  are  paying  35  per  cent  duty,  and  at  this  rate  of  duty 
the  domestic  manufacturers  have  absolutely  no  competition,  as  we  can  not  figure 
near  them  with  Hie  imported  goods,  and  the  conseauence  of  this  high  rate  of  duty  has 
been  that  Uie  domestic  manufacturers  have  formea  a  combination,  or  so-called  trust, 
and  every  mill  has  the  same  price  list  and  discount  on  their  goods,  and  furthermore 
will  not  allow  an  independent  manufacturer  to  exist. 

On  the  glass-headed  pins,  which  mostly  come  from  Germany,  the  rate  of  dutv  on 
these  is  45  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  or  ever  has  been  a  glass-headed  pin 
manufactured  in  ^e  United  States.  As  these  goods  are  used  in  every  household,  it 
would  seem  lliat  the  duties  should  be  reduced  on  this  line. 

On  ordinary  wire  hairpins  we  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  and  on  account  of  the  high  duty 
it  has  absolutely  stopped  the  importation  of  the  cheapest  class  of  eoods,  such  as  are 
put  up  in  biilk  and  cabinets,  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  selling  them  a  good 
deal  lower  than  the  cheapest  German  mills  can  manufacture  them  and  pay  this  high 
rate  of  duty. 

On  garter  elastics  the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent  on  the  cotton  covered  and  50  per 
cent  on  the  silk  covered;  some  years  ago,  before  this  high  rate  of  duty,  we  used  to 
import  large  quantities  of  the  cotton  covered,  but  on  account  of  this  extremely  high 
rate  we  are  now  unable  to  import  any  and  if  the  present  duty  is  continued  on  the  &uk 
it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  have  to  stop  importing  these  as  well: 
some  years  ago  we  used  to  import  large  quantities  of  cotton  tapes,  shoe  laces,  and 
similar  staple  articles  which  go  mto  the  notion  line,  but  have  not  been  able  to  import 
any  for  years,  as  the  duties  nave  been  prohibitive,  and  under  this  high  protective 
tanff  the  domestic  mills  would  only  turn  out  an  inferior  article  at  an  extremely  higifa 
price,  as  there  has  been  no  competition. 

Hoping  that  you  will  find  time  to  go  into  the  duties  of  the  many  hundred  little  items 
known  as  notions,  but  which  are  very  necessary  in  every  household  in  the  country,  we 
think  that  you  will  find  that  the  duties  can  be  materially  reduced  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  mills,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edwin  Horrax, 

Per  J.  G.  Horrax. 

BBIEF  OF  ALBEBT  BOBOZIVEEB  &  CO.,  EEW  TOBK,  V.  Y. 

Nbw  York,  February  £5, 191S. 
The  GoMMrrTEis  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  certain  inaccuracies  appear- 
ing in  the  brief  filed  by  the  Warner  Jewelry  Case  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  or  aoout 
the  22d  day  of  January,  1913,  in  reference  to  the  tariff  on  jewelry  cases. 

First.  The  brief  states  that  the  present  tariff  on  leatherette  and  velvet  jewelry 
cases  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ana  5  cento  per  pound.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
present  tariff  on  paper  or  leatherette  boxes  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  velvet 
Doxes  50  per  cent. 

Second.  It  further  states  that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  was  formerly  75  and  80 
per  cent.  This  is  also  contrary  to  the  fact.  At  no  time  within  the  last  20  years,  to 
the  writer's  knowled^,  has  the  tariff  on  these  articles  been  as  high  as  at  present.  I 
have  been  engaged  m  the  business  of  importing  jewelry  cases  from  England  and 
Germany  for  more  than  20  years,  and  now  am  engaged  at  No.  66  Nassau  Street,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Albert  Borgzinner  &  Co.  In  my  20  years'  expe- 
rience 1  have  never  known  the  tariff  on  these  articles  to  be  anything  nearly  as  high 
as  75  and  80  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact  in  all  that  time  it  has  never  been  as  high  as  at 
present. 

Third.  The  brief  continues:  *'The  duty  now  exacted  does  not  protect  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  competing  with  the  German  manu- 
facturer," etc. 

This  is  again  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  is  without  force.  In  spite  of  a  tariff  of 
45  and  50  per  cent  on  these  respective  articles  manufacturers  in  Buffuo,  in  New  York 
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City,  in  Boeton,  and  elsewhere  are  now  well  able  to  afford  to  sell  their  products  cheaper 
than  the  imported  boxes,  for  the  following  reason: 

The  goods  manufactured  at  these  respective  places  are  made  by  machinery.  Exclu- 
sive rights  to  these  machines,  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  are  owned  by  three  con- 
cerns in  Buffalo  and  Boston.  These  machines  can  not  be  purchased.  With  these 
machines  boxes  are  covered  with  leather,  paper,  or  velvet  without  employing  hand 
labor. 

The  materials  used  in  making  these  boxes,  namely,  velvet,  leatherette,  satin, 
board,  etc.,  are  mainly  an  importation  of  foreign  manufacture  on  which  a  duty  of 
about  50  or  more  per  cent  has  been  already  paid. 

The  only  advantage  that  the  importer  can  have,  that  I  am  aware  of,  may  be  in  the 
lower  cost  of  labor  abroad.  To  my  knowledge  foreign  labor  is  approximate! v  50  per 
cent  less  than  domestic  labor.  Leather  workers  in  the  United  States  receive  from  $12 
to  $18  per  week.  In  Germany  they  receive  from  35  to  54  marks  (about  $8.50  to  $13). 
Girls  emj)loyed  in  the  United  States  receive  from  $4  to  $9  per  week;  in  Germany 
they  receive  from  10  to  25  marks  (about  $2.50  to  $6). 

The  brief  continues:  "Writer  can  only  see  that  the  importer  is  the  only  one  that 
derives  any  benefit,  while  if  the  duty  would  be  increased  it  would  give  employment 
to  Aousands  of  our  working  people,  who  are  the  sufferers." 

Will  a  higher  duty  induce  the  manufacturers  above  described  to  employ  hand  labor 
and  abandon  their  machines,  or  will  it  add  another  story  to  their  profits?  That  the 
importer  alone  benefits  by  the  present  tariff  I  contend  is  wholly  untrue.  The  Warner 
Jewelry  Case  Co.,  in  its  brief,  ignores  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  of  boxes 
have  been  able  to  build  up  their  business  solely  as  a  result  of  adopting  the  modem 
ideas  and  improved  methods  inaugurated  by  manufacturers  abroad.  Not  only  have 
the  American  manufacturers  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  by  bor- 
rowing and  adopting  tho  ideas  of  foreign  box  manufacturers,  but  by  improving  upon 
those  ideas  they  have  still  further  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  writer  is  ready  and  able  to  produce  American-made  boxes 
which  compare  and  compete  to  advantage  in  every  respect  with  imported  boxes  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  a  dutv  of  45  ana  50  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  now  exists. 
n  under  the  existing  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  can  compete  to  advantage 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  what  useful  piirpoee  can  be  served  by  disturbing  the 
present  tariff  unless  that  purpose  is  to  assist  tne  manufacturers  of  machine-made  boxes 
to  a  higher  profit? 

What  importance  attaches  to  the  statement  that  the  importation  of  these  boxes  has 
benefited  only  the  importer,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  their  importation  has 
stimulated  the  entire  box  industry  to  larger  efforts  and  has  enabled  jewelry  stores, 
department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  and  others  to  offer  their  jewelry,  etc.,  in  present- 
able, inexpensive  boxes;  and  their  ability  to  do  this  has  materially  aided  and  increased 
their  business.  This  state  of  affairs  formerly  did  not  exist,  and  its  beneficial  influence 
was  lost  to  the  American  trade  until  the  dozing  American  manufacturers  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  they  could  offer  the  goods  they  now  offer.  Thus  indirectly  a  very  large 
and  substantial  outside  field  of  business,  if  affected  by  the  importation  of  jewelry 
cases  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  that  field,  is  a  substan- 
tial and  growing  advantage  to  the  American  workingman. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Warner  Jewelry  Case  Co.  in  its  brief  is  silent  with 
reference  to  the  paper  cardboard  box  industry.  It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
^ithom  this  silence.  The  tariff  on  these  is  the  same  as  on  leatherette  boxes,  and  this 
is  therefore  a  parallel  case  and  illustrates  the  real  situation  with  respect  to  the  articles 
desi^:nated  above  to  advantage.  The  fact  is,  the  present  tariff  effectually  prohibits 
the  importation  of  paper  cardooard  boxes.  Their  cost  abroad  almost  equals  the  sell- 
ing price  in  the  United  States.  Cardboard  paper  ring  boxes  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
BtMice.  These,  velveteen-lined,  are  sold  in  this  country  by  the  manufacturer  for 
$1.65  per  gross.  The  same  boxes  purchased  abroad  would  cost  in  large  quantities 
5.75  marks  per  gross  (that  is  $1.30),  which  with  the  duty  and  freight  added  would  bring 
the  cost  up  to  $1.95  per  gross.  These,  as  I  stated  before,  can  be  purchased  from 
domestic  manufacturers,  even  in  small  quantities,  for  $1.65  per  gross,  less  a  cash 
discount. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  higher  rate  of  tariff  than  the  present  rate  on  the  articles 
mentioned  would  not  benefit  the  workingman,  but  would  benefit  only  the  few  manu- 
iacturers  who  employ  machines  and  who  now  are,  as  the  matter  stands,  in  spite  of  the 
existing  tariff,  fully  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  who  now  can, 
in  point  of  the  fact,  materially  undersell  the  foreign  article. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Borozinnbb, 
Of  Albbbt  Bobgzinkbr  &  Co. 


BESOLVTIOVS  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  CITIZEVS  OF  VOBTH  AT- 

TLEBOBO,  MASS. 

North  Attlxboro,  Mass.,  Januopry  t7, 191S, 
The  GoHXirrss  on  Wats  and  Means, 

United  States  House  of  RepresenUUives,  Wa^xngUm,  D.  C. 

HoNOBABLB  SiRs:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  tariff  legislation  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  the  Democratic  town  committee  of  North  Attleboro,  a  committee 
elected  by  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  town  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  instructed  me  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  tnem  on  January  27,  1913: 

Whereas  the  customs  tariff  law  is  about  to  be  levised  by  the  United  States  Congiess; 

and 
Whereas  this  committee  recognizes  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  town  of 

North  Attleboro  is  practically  dependent  upon  its  jewelry  and  silverware  industries, 

which  in  turn  are  made  possible  only  by  an  adequately  protective  tariff  against  the 

low-priced  labor  of  foreign  countries;  and 
Whereas  the  committee  has  been  informed  and  believes  that  even  under  the  present 

rate  of  duty  on  similar  goods,  the  imports  are  steadily  increasing:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  record  its  disapproval  of  any  reduction  of  duty  upaa 
jewelry,  silverware,  and  kindred  articles,  and  that  it  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  present  rates;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  secretary  of  this  committee  be  and  he  is  hereby 
instructed  to  forward  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  district,  and  to  the  United  States  Senators  of  mis  State  a  copy  of 
this  resolution. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Vancb 

(And  30  others). 

PBOTEST    AOAIVST    BEDVCTIOV    OF    DXJTT    OH    JEWEIBT. 

SIL7EBWABE,  ETC. 

North  Attlbboro,  Mass.,  Deoember  30, 191t. 
The  CoMMrrTBB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Waskmgton,  D.  C. 

HoNORABLB  SiRs:  In  view  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  customs  tariff,  the 
undersisned,  who  one  and  all  supportea  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  recent 
electoral  campaign,  take  the  libertv  of  asking  you  to  use  your  good  offices  acainst  any 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  now  levied  upon  jewelry,  silverware,  and  kindred  piod- 
ucts,  should  such  reduction  be  contemplated. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Attleboros  practically  owe  their  existence  as  manufiicturing 
towns  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  great  jewelty  and  silverware 
industries,  which  are  possible  only  under  a  tariff  which  will  equalize  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  overhead  chaiges  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  In  these  lines  the  difference  is  so  enormous  that  even  with  the  present 
duty  of  85  per  cent  the  competition  has  been  exceedingly  keen,  and  we  are  informed 
that  even  with  the  seemingly  high  duty  the  imports  have  greatly  increased  over  those 
of  preceding  years. 

A  reduction  in  the  tariff  even  to  a  small  degree  would  therefore  mean  greatly 
increased  foreign  competition,  with  consequent  lessening  of  our  output  and  a  scarcity 
of  work. 

It  is  a  fisct  that  under  the  construction  put  upon  the  present  paragraph  relating  to 
our  products,  by  which  the  duty  has  been  reduced,  whole  lines  of  articles  have  been 
discontinued,  and  we  greatly  fear  and  believe  that  any  further  reduction  will  result 
in  the  curtailment,  or  mdeed  the  actual  closing  down,  of  our  £actortes,  with  enforced 
idleness  and  distress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  how  vital  this  matter  is  to  us  as  workmen  in 
these  factories,  and  we  uige  you  most  earnestly  to  do  your  utmost  to  prevent  any 
reduction  in  this  du^. 

John  J.  Sopbr 
(And  176  others). 
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Peazls  and  parts  thereof,  diUled  or  nndzilled,  hut  not  set  or  stmag,  ten  per 
centam  ad  ▼alorem;  diamonds,  coral,  rabies,  cameos,  and  other  precions 
stones  and  seml^ecions  stones,  cnt  bat  not  set,  and  saitable  lor  ase  in  the 
manafactare  of  jewelry,  ten  per  centam  ad  valorem ;  imitation  precions  stones, 
indnaing  pearls  and  parts  thereof,  for  ase  in  the  manafactare  of  Jewelry, 
donblets,  artificial,  or  so-called  synthetic  or  reconstracted  pearls  and  parts 
fliereof,  rabies,  or  other  precions  stones,  twenty  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

PRECIOUS   STONES. 

TBSTDiOHY  OF  LTJDWIG  HISSEV,  182  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBK 

CITY. 

Mr.  Nissen  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed^  Mr.  Nissen. 

Mr.  Nissen.  Gentlemen^  I  renresent  with  other  members  of  our 
committee  who  are  here^  the  oiamond,  precious  and  semiprecious 
stone  interests  of  the  United  States  from  New  York  to  California 
and  from  Maine  to  Texas,  including  all  of  the  branches  of  the  trade, 
namely,  the  cutters,  the  importers,  the  jobbers,  the  manufacturers 
who  use  these  stones  in  their  products,  the  retailers,  and  the  working- 
men  employed  in  the  diamond  cutting  establishments;  and  while  I 
have  no  warrant  specifically  from  them,  I  know  we  also  represent 
the  interests  of  all  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  who  buy  their 
articles  of  adornment  and  pleasure  within  the  borders  of  this  country. 
To  the  ordinary  mind  it  would  seem  that  inasmuch  as  certam 
necessaries  of  life  are  made  to  bear  a  high  percentage  of  dutj,  these 
luxuries  must  be  made  to  bear  a  higher  duty  than  is  now  imposed 
upon  them. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  however,  has  shown  that  a  higher  duty 
than  is  now  levied  can  not  be  collected.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill,  the  duty  on  these  commodities  was 
never  higher  than  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Representations  were 
then  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  that  the  higher  the 
duty  the  lower  would  be  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  Government 
from  these  importations.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  at  that  time  was 
placed  at  25  per  cent  on  all  finished  eoods  and  10  per  cent  on  the 
rough,  with  the  result  that  during  the  operation  of  that  bill  the 
revenues  dropped  in  three  years  to  about  one-half  of  what  it  had  been 
during  the  three  previous  years  under  a  10  per  cent  duty,  although 
in  accordance  witn  the  changes  that  were  made,  the  revenue  shoiud 
have  risen  from  150  to  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Nissen,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  possible  that 
&U  luxuries  during  those  times  were  imported  in  less  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Nissen.  During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  that  bill, 
1895,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  importations  were  somewhat  less. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  it,  the  ousiness  became  fairly  normal, 
^d  if  the  importations  were  any  less  than  they  had  been  previous  to 
the  operation  of  the  bill  it  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  higher 
prices  of  the  goods,  because  we  in  this  country  do  not  establish  the 
price  on  diamonds  and  pearls  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  prices 
are  made  on  the  other  side,  and  they  are  not  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  United  States  alone,  l>ecause  the  whole  world  buys  dia- 
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monds  and  pearls  and  things  of  that  kind  in  London  and  Paris^  where 
the  syndicates  exist,  and  make  these  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  you  importing  diamonds  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  NissEN.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Patne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  diamonds  could  be  bought  in 
this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  an  honest  importer  could  im- 
port them  for  and  pay  25  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  NissEK.  It  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  universally  so  ? 

Mr.  NissEN.  That  was  almost  universally  so,  because  80  per  cent 
of  the  goods  that  came  into  this  country  during  the  operation  of  that 
bill  were  smuggled.  During  the  last  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
Wilson  bill  the  regular  importations  entering  through  the  custom- 
bouse  ran  down  to  $2,600,000.  The  revenue  collected  upon  those 
importations  was  $416,000,  under  a  25  per  cent  duty  upon  finished 
goods  and  a  10  per  cent  duty  upon  the  rough;  whereas  for  the  three 
previous  years,  when  there  was  no  duty  upon  the  rough  and  a  10  per 
cent  duty  upon  the  finished  goods,  the  revenue  amounted  to  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  the  Government  were  to 
bend  its  attention  to  the  matter,  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty  could  be 
levied  on  diamonds  1 

Mr.  NissEN.  I  think  it  absolutely  impossible,  no  matter  how  much 
the  Government  would  spend  in  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
smuggling. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  more  attention  being  paid 
now  to  smuggling  than  was  paid  to  it  even  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  NissEN.  There  has  been  during  the  last  f  )ur  years  a  ^eat  deal 
better  result  in  achieving  some  revenue  for  the  Govemmentby  a  very 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law  at  the  New  York  entrance. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  there  not  revenue  agents  in  the  foreign  capitals 
who  are  keeping  track  of  purchases  of  jewels. 

Mr.  NissEN.  To  a  very  small  extent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  not  believe  that  by  extending  that  system 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  could  be  collected  upon  diamonds  at  our  ports? 

Affi.  NissEN.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  collect 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  diamonds.  You  will  create  the  incentive 
for  smuggling,  which  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  circumvent,  because  with  our  enormous  coast  lines  east  and 
west,  and  our  long  stretches  of  borders  south  and  north,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  detect  and  prevent  the  smuggling  of  articles,  of  which 
you  can  put  a  million  dollars  worth  into  one  man's  pocket  without 
mdicating  that  he  has  anything. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  not  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  come  make  it  possible  to  collect  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on 
them  here  ? 

Mr.  NissEN.  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  the  Government  has  so  far, 
with  its  revenue  agents  on  the  other  side,  paid  very  little  attention  to 
actual  smuggling.  They  do  pay  some  attention  to  undervaluations, 
and  mostly  of  bulky  goods  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  they  can  not 
go  into  the  hearts  and  safes  of  the  people  in  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp 
who  do  this  business.  They  never  have  been  able  to  do  it  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  You  must  realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
for  the  Democratic  Party  to  defend  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  luxuries  like  diamonds. 

Mr.  NissEN.  Unless  we  can  convince  the  Democrats  that  that 
would  b^the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  col- 
lection. Now,  we  imderstand  of  course  that  this  conunittee  will 
l^islate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  want  to  convince  you  that  while  we  are  here,  of  course, 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  business,  we  are  also  here  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  a  schedule  which  shall  be  just  to  the  moiporter,  the 
cutter,  and  the  retailer,  as  well  as  equitable  to  the  Grovemment  itself, 
and  one  which  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  harder  for  a  Democrat  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  right  tnan  it  is  for  a  Republican,  if  he  only  has 
the  courage  of  bis  convictions.    You  need  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Do  I  understand  my  colleague  has  withdrawn  that 
remark? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  I  do  not  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Habrison.  It  is  not  going  to  be  very  hard  upon  the  Democrats 
who  have  annoimced  to  the  country  that  they  are  going  to  put  a  tax 
upon  luxuries  and  reduce  the  tax  upon  necessities,  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  process  of  my  brother  rayne,  to  defend  so  low  a  rate  of 
duty  as  10  per  cent  on  diamonds. 

MX.  NissEN.  Except  upon  the  theory  that  that  is  the  best  possible 
schedule  that  can  be  devised  for  the  getting  of  revenue. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  conisidered,  however,  gentlemen. 
We  are  here  as  an  absolute  unit  in  our  trade,  from  the  cutter  down  to 
the  workman  and  to  the  retailer. 

We  have  submitted  a  brief,  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sup- 
plementing later  on,  by  putting  more  names  upon  it,  but  already 
upon  thatl>rief  appear  the  names  of  the  best  jewelers  of  22  States  in 
this  Union,  who  are  all  in  accord.  There  is  absolutely  no  controversy 
between  us,  and  we  feel  that  after  corning  here  so  absolutely  unitea 
and  wanting  only  that  which  we  feel  is  just  to  ourselves  and  equitable 
to  the  Government,  it  is  proper  to  ask  this  committee,  in  view  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  are  invested  ia  this 
business,  not  to  make  these  iavestments  of  American  capital  the  prey 
of  foreign  pirates,  who  will  succeed  ia  getting  goods  into  this  country 
without  paying  duty  upon  them. 

The  Chairman.   lour  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Nissen;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  moment.  I  suppose  the  Question  is  whether 
the  Government  should  collect  a  higher  rate  of  auty  or  allow  them 
to  come  in  free  whenever  the  pirates  bring  them  in  ? 

Mi.  Nissen.  That  would  be  the  question  under  this  schedule.  We 
daim  that  imder  a  10  per  cent  duty  the  revenue  can  be  collected. 
We  claim  that  under  a  higher  duty  than  10  per  cent  it  can  not  be 
collected.  The  incentive  for  smuggling  woula  be  so  great  that  the 
Govenunent  can  not  possibly  detect  it. 
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Bbibt  Rblatino  to  Diamonds,  Pbablb,  and  Frecsovb  Stonbs,  now  Got 

sohbdules  ^08.  449  and  555. 

The  CoMMrrrsB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Hotue  of  Repre$entativeSj  WaskmgUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  undersigned,  representing  practically  all  of  the  importers  and 
dealers  in  predous  stones  and  pearls  and  imitation  precious  stones  and  x>earls  and 
cutters  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  together  with  the  workingmen  em- 
ployed in  such  cutting  establishments,  from  if^iiom  a  memorial  is  appended  heretck 
respectfully  request  your  committee  to  retain  tiie  present  schedules  Nos.  449  and 
555  in  the  exact  form  and  substance  as  they  now  stand  in  the  statutes. 

Such  sdiedules  are  strictly  the  fruit  of  exi>erience  and  were  adopted  only  after  the 
Government  discov^ed  the  practical  impossibility  of  collecting  duties  when  aspooDod 
at  rates  higher  than  tiiiose  now  existing.  The  experiment  was  not  only  onpfofitable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  due  to  the  enonnous  shrinkage  in  duties  oolr 
lected,  but  was  disastrous  to  the  honest  importers  t^ho  found  themselves  unable^  to 
compete  when  offering  their  goods  on  which  duty  had  been  x>aid  in  competition  with 
goodb  which  had  paid  no  duty  whatever. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  1892,  two  yean  before  the  act  of  1894,  when  the  duty 
on  precious  stones  was  increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  uncut  predxma 
stones  were  taken  from  the  free  list  and  scheduled  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  importB 
of  precious  stones  cut  and  uncut  were  $12,882,784,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon  amounted 
to  11,238,417;  in  the  year  following  that  act,  1895,  the  imports  through  the  costom- 
house  dropped  to  14,725,455,  a  falling  off  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  $8,163,329,  while 
the  Government  received  in  duties  uereon  $8(M,219.76,  a  ftdling  off  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  $434,197;  in  1896  the  total  imports  were  $6,791,633,  the  duties  paid  thereon 
amounted  to  $1,696, 193,  representing  a  falling  off  of  imports  as  compared  witn  those  of  the 
year  1892  amounting  to  $6,091,151,  and  a  famn^  off  oi  revenue  of  $142,224;  in  1897  the 
total  imports  were  $2,698,879,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon  amounted  to  $418,767,  repre- 
senting a  falling  off  of  imports  as  compared  with  those  of  the  year  1892  amounting  to 
$10,183,905,  and  a  falling  off  of  revenue  of  $819,650.  Two  years  after  the  act  d  1897, 
when  the  duty  on  precious  stones  had  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
duty  on  uncut  stones  had  been  removed,  on  which  basis  such  items  now  stand  in  the 
sdiedules,  the  imports  rose  to  $17,208,531,  and  have  now  risen  to  about  forCy  mlUionB. 

In  answer  to  general  arguments  that  may  be  advanced  that  articles  of  luxuiy  diouid 
be  made  to  bear  higher  rates  of  duty  than  those  now  imposed  upon  such  articles,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  experience  has  shown  that  more  than  10  per  cent  can  not  be 
collected  on  precious  stones  and  pearls  for  the  reason  that  such  commodities  embody 
large  value  in  small  bulk  and  are  therefore  easily  concealed;  hence  a  higher  duty  than 
10  per  cent  places  a  premium  on  dishonest  methods  by  encouraging  and  inviting 
smuggling  and  undervtJuing,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  proven  that  aa  the 
du^  mcreases  the  revenue  to  the  Government  decreases  and  at  the  same  time  repu- 
table merchants  are  practically  put  out  of  business. 

Even  to-day  at  existing  rates  a  basis  that  might  be  described  as  one  of  minimum 
temptation  to  defraud,  there  is  an  unshakable  bdief  that  unscrupulous  dealers  have 
been  successful  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  agents,  notwithstandinff 
the  fact  that  never  in  the  history  of  our  trade  has  there  been  greater  confidence,  basea 
on  actusd  achievement,  in  the  character  and  ability  of  the  officials  charged  with  the 
collection  of  customs  duties;  nevertheless  we  recognize  the  magnitude  of  their  task; 
oiur  vast  coast  line  and  extensive  latemational  boundaries  make  it  praatically  impos- 
sible to  detect  and  apprehend  all  parties  who  seem  to  have  a  constitutional  objection 
to  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  Even  under  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  Ameri- 
can tourists  buy  man^  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  commomties  abroad,  compara- 
tively verv  few  of  wmch  are  declared  upon  their  arrival  home.  What  would  happen 
if  you  widen  the  margin  of  cost  between  here  and  abroad  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
duty?  You  would  simply  increase  the  insatiable  desire  of  the  average  wimi  and  woman 
to  smuggle,  for  few  people  consider  it  in  the  least  wrong  to  defraud  the  Government. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  importers,  at  their  own  expense  and  at  a  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  have  been  maintaining  an  association  (the  American  Jewelers' 
Protective  Association)  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  and  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  Government  in  its  enorts  to  reduce  to  a  Tnim'jn^in^  the  practices  of  smug- 
gling and  undervaluing  to  which  our  trade,  by  its  nature,  is  peculiany  exposed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  following  committee  representing 
firms  and  individuals  throughout  the  United  States: 

Ludwig  Nissen,  chairman,  Emanuel  Amstein,  H.  H.  Butta,  Michasl 
Dreicer,  Harry  Dmand,  Jacob  Goodfriend,  Arthur  Henius,  Arthur 
Lorsch,  Lee  Beichmann,  St.  John  Wood. 
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Bt  Ludwig  Nissbn. 

Gentlembn:  I  represent,  with  other  members  of  our  committee,  who  are  here,  the 
diamond,  pearl,  precious  and  semiprecious  stone  interests  of  the  United  States, 
from  New  York  to  California  and  from  Maine  to  Texas,  including  all  brandies  of  the 
trade,  namely,  the  cutters,  importers,  jobbers,  manufactureis  who  use  these  stones 
in  their  products,  retailers,  ana  the  workingmen  employed  in  the  cutting  establish- 
ments. And,  though  I  have  no  warrant  from  them,  I  know  that  I  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  consumers  of  these  commodities  who  buy  their  articles  of  adornment 
and  pleasure  within  the  borders  of  this  country .  We  are  here  to  ask  you  to  maintain 
the  present  status  of  schedules  449  and  555,  which  cover  all  the  articles  before  men- 
tioned. To  the  ordinary  mind  it  would  seem  that,  as  certain  necessaries  of  life  are 
made  to  bear  a  higher  percentage  of  duty,  these  articles  of  luxury  could  be  made  to 
bear  a  higher  dutv  than  is  now  imposed  uxx)n  them.  Experience  of  the  past,  how-' 
ever,  has  shown  that  a  higher  duty  than  is  now  levied  can  not  be  collected.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  en  these  commodities  was  never 
h^er  than  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Representations  were  then  made  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  higher  the  dutv  the  lower  would  be  the  revenue 
accruing  from  the  importations  of  these  goods.  Nevertheless  the  duty  at  that  time 
was  placed  at  25  per  cent  on  all  finished  ^oods  and  10  per  cent  on  the  rough,  with  the 
resnlt  that  during  the  operation  of  that  bill  the  revenue  dropped  to  less  than  one-half 
of  what  it  had  been  for  tne  three  previous  years  under  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  finished 
roods  and  rough  on  the  free  list,  though  it  should  have  been  increased  from  150  to 
iOO  per  cent.  Two  years  later,  after  the  duty  had  been  reduced  again  to  what  it  had 
been  before  the  Wilson  bill,  and  as  it  has  remained  since,  the  revenue  was  more  than 
four  times  as  laige  as  it  had  been  during  the  last  year  of  that  bill.  But,  besides  these 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  collection  of  revenue,  it  had  the  still  wider  effect  of  put- 
tmg  the  honest  importer  practically  out  of  business.  Gentlemen,  there  are  hundreds 
(A  millions  ef  dollars  invested  in  our  business  and  we  deem  it  proper  to  ask  you  not  to 
allow  these  investments  of  American  capital  to  become  the  prey  of  foreign  pirates 
who  will  succeed  in  ^tting  their  goods  into  this  market  without  much  danger  of  being 
apprehended,  for,  with  our  immense  coast  lines  east  and  west  and  the  long  stretches 
of  Dorder  lines  north  and  south  the  Government  can  not  possibly  detect  and  prevent 
smuggling  of  articles  of  which  you  can  put  a  million  dolIarB'  worth  into  one  man's 
pockets  without  indicating  that  ne  has  anything.  We  submit  that  from  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing standpoint  the  schedules  covering  our  particular  line  of  goods  are  the  oest 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  not  deem  it  necessarv  to 
pot  this  statement  to  the  test  of  further  demonstration  than  the  proof  furnished  by 
the  operation  of  the  WUson  bill.  We  have  gone  into  more  details  in  the  brief  which 
has  been  filed  with  vour  committee,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  further  unless  it  is  in 
answer  to  questions  tnat  may  be  asked  of  me. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  COL.  H.  H.   TSEADWELL,   STEW  TOBK  CIT7. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  next  witness  is  Col.  H.  H.  Treadwell,  repre- 
senting Tiffany  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  TfiEADWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  the  Question  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  our  business,  we  venture  to  aadress  you 
regarding  paragraph  449  of  the  precious-stone  schedule  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909  and  to  solicit  your  aid  and  interest  in  having  it  remain 
as  it  now  reads. 

Hie  important  considerations  in  the  settlement  of  the  rates  to  be 
adopted  are: 

First.  At  what  rate  will  the  Government  receive  the  largest  revenue 
which  can  be  collected  from  these  goods  ? 

Second.  At  what  rate  will  the  industry  of  cutting  and  polishing  in 
this  country  receive  the  greatest  possible  protection;  and, 

Third.  Snail  the  business  be  carried  on  by  reputable  merchants  or 
allowed  to  revert  to  smugglers  I 
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It  is  our  conscientious  opinion,  based  upon  long  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  precious-stone  market,  that  a  tariff  of  over 
10  per  cent  is  largely  uncollectible,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  affected  is  so  enormous  that  any  advance  whatever 
over  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  places  so  great  a  profit  upon  smuggling 
that  it  will  be  simply  impossible  for  the  honest  importer  to  meet  the 
competition. 

Facts  and  figures  prove  that  with  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  a  lai^ge 
amoimt  of  revenue  has  been  collected  and  that  a  higner  rate  of  duty 
can  not  be  collected.  We  submit  practical  examples  for  the  year 
1893,  under  the  McKinley  biU,  with  a  rate  of  duty  at  10  per  cent,  aad 
for  the  year  1896,  imder  the  Wilson  bill,  with  a  rate  or  duty  at  25 
per  cent: 


1893. 
1896. 


Showing  a  loas  of  revenue  to  this  QoTemment  of. 


Valneofcot 
stones  im- 
ported. 


914,740,929 
2,7G8,4(» 


Rate  Of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
10 
25 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$1,474,( 
692,117 


78I,97S 


When  in  1898  the  duties  were  reduced  to  10  per  cent  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  the  importations  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $12,- 
934,752,  ana  they  have  steadily  increased  in  value  up  to  the  present 
time,  and    in  1912  they  amounted  to  approximately  S31,016,389. 

Any  duty  upon  rough  or  uncut  diamonds  is  impracticable,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  Government  employ  or  available 
to  the  Government  capable  of  valuing  uncut  stones.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  will  lead  to  wholesale  underviuuations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Treadwell,  I  understand  that  your  argument 
is  that  although  diamonds  are  a  luxury,  if  we  could  collect  a  tax,  we 
would  be  justined  in  greatly  increasing  tnis  duty,  yet,  if  we  do  increase 
the  duty,  it  will  result  in  so  much  smuggling  that  we  would  not  increase 
the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Treadwell.  That  has  been  our  experience,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  Treadwell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  witnesses  on  the  list  representing 
a  wholesale  saddlery  association,  but  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  to-day  that 
he  was  expecting  to  speak  for  tnem  to-morrow  morning,  so  I  will  not 
call  those  names. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  E.  Humphrey.    Is  he  here  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Humphrey  requested  me  to  have  his  name  pre- 
sented.   He  wants  to  talk  before  we  get  through  with  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  his  name  presented  for  Friday. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  chairman  if  he  comes  here 
to-morrow  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  he  wants  to  speak  on  Friday. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  understand  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  told  me  so  to-day. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  not  know  that.    Thank  you. 
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BKIEF  OF  JAMES   0.   CABB,   ATTORNET  FOB  THE   OENEBAL 

ELECTBIC   CO. 

pfaBonndum  regarding  the  asacssment  of  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  sapphire  instrument  Jewels  by  the 

United  states  customs.] 

1.  Sapphiroe  are  precious  stones  and  must  be  treated  as  such  when  duty  is  assessed. 
An  examination  of  the  Dictionary  shows  that  the  sapphire  is  a  precious  stone  and 

is  80  considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  name  and  its  use  through  the  ages.  In 
ftiCt,  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  treated  as  a  gem  and  a  precious  stone  by 
people  of  ail  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  can  make  no  difference  what 
088  is  to  be  made  of  it,  the  sapphire  remains  always  a  precious  stone. 

That  the  Treasury  Deparfinent  of  the  United  States  has  always  given  this  inter- 
pretation to  sapphires  and  to  sapphire  meter  jewels  is  borne  out  by  an  examination 
of  rulings  of  the  department  as  follows:  SS.25865  and  26014-24577  G.  A.  5382,  July  16, 
1903. 

The  Government  has  also  always  recognized  rough  sapphires  as  precious  stones, 
for  they  have  been  classed  with  diamonds  ''and  other  '  precious  ''stones"  and 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  545  of  the  Dingley  law,  so-called,  and  a  ruling 
has  been  made  by  the  department  with  reference  thereto.    C^ieo  SS.  13809.) 

2.  The  United  States  Government  has  definitely  determined  that  sapphires  are 
preciouB  stones  and  that  they  are  only  liable  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  under  the  Dingley 

A  situation  similar  to  the  present  one  has  been  up  for  discussion  before  when  the 
question  of  paying  a  higher  duty  was  considered,  and  the  matter  was  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  on  bemilf  of  the  present  claimant,  and  as  a  result  the  Government  decided 
that  its  contention  was  right  and  thereafter  only  10  per  cent  was  assessed  and  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  refund.  (See  Treasury  Department 
mlings,  SS.  25865  and  26014.) 

These  rulings  determined  that  the  sapphire  jewels  came  under  section  435  of  the 
Dingley  law  covering  "Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.''  They  also  went  so 
br  as  to  cover  rough  sapphire  and  to  determine  that  it  was  a  precious  stone  entitled 
to  come  in  free  of  duty  under  section  545  of  the  Dingley  law.    (See  ruling  SS.  13809.) 

3.  There  is  no  warrant  or  authority  for  the  Government  ruling  assessing  a  duty  of 
^  per  cent  on  sapphire  instrument  jewels  under  the  present  tariff  law.  Sapphire 
instrument  jewels  do  not  come  under  the  heading  of  section  112  of  the  Payne  law  under 
which  the  duty  is  assessed,  as  an  examination  of  that  section  will  show.  It  refers  to 
"marble,  onyx,  jet,  etc.,  manufactured  into  other  articles,"  ♦  ♦  ♦  ''agate,  rock 
crystal,  or  other  semiprecious  stones"  as  being  dutiable  at  50  per  cent,  but  makes  this 
reservation,  "except  such  as  are  cut  into  shapes  or  forms  fitting  them  expressly  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  jewelry."  Can  it  be  said  that  a  sapphire  instrument  jewel 
resembles  anything  mentioned  in  this  section?  Certainly  not.  A  sapphire  is  a 
precious  stone  and  must  be  so  treated  when  considering  the  question  of  customs 
duties. 

The  paragraph  in  the  old  law  corresponding  to  section  112  in  the  new  law  is  section 
115. 

Hie  nearest  resemblance  in  the  new  law  to  section  435  in  the  old  law  is  section  449, 
but  that  does  not  specifically  cover  the  present  case,  as  will  be  pointed  out.  This 
section  449  covers  ''Diamonds,  etc.,  and  other  precious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  The 
words  "and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manu&tcture  of  jewelry''  do  not  appear  in  the  old 
law,  but  are  in  the  new.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  by  this  section  to  levy  a 
tax  on  necessities  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  other  than  jewelry  and  to  allow 
luxuries  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  This  is  an  argument  which  it  is  believed  will  not 
be  disputed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sapphire  jewels  for  compasses,  which  are  exactly  the 
same  class  and  kind  of  jewels  in  every  respect  as  the  jewels  upon  which  the  assessment 
of  50  per  cent  has  been  made,  were  covered  specifically  by  section  435  of  the  old  law. 
by  reason  of  the  rulings  of  the  General  Appraisers  aforesaid,  and  it  can  not  be  conceived 
upon  what  grounds  they  are  now  eliminated  from  the  same  provisions  that  have  always 
governed  heretofore  and  an  attempt  made  to  assess  them  at  50  per  cent  when  it  is 
seriously  contended  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  new  law  which  warrants  the 
action. 

4.  The  sapphire  jewels  in  question  properly  come  under  the  head  of  unclassified 
material. 
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Nowhere  in  the  new  tariff  act  is  there  any  section  which  squarely  nsientionfl  8a]^phire0 
or  provides  for  the  duty  upon  them  for  uses  such  as  meter  jewels.  Certainly  section  1 12 
does  not  cover  them  nor  does  section  449,  because  that  section  proviaes  that  tlie 
precious  stones  must  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  that  pro- 
vision bars  the  sapphire  meter  jewels,  as  it  is  not  believed  they  woula  be  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  Eliminating  that  sentence  providing  for  what  purpose  they  are  to  be 
used  ana  the  section  would  cover  sapphire  instrument  jewels  squarely.  Section  ^^5 
of  the  law  certainl^r  does  not  cover  sapphire  instrument  jewels,  because  they  have  been 
advanced  from  their  natural  state  by  cutting  and  grinding. 

If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  then  as  unclassiiied  materials  the  sapphire  instrument 
jewels  would  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  481  of  the  Payne  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  an  imported  article  not  enumerated  shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  enu- 
merated article  it  most  resembles. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  discovered  from  an  examination  of  section  192  that  it  covers 
jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks,  and  therefore  jewels  for  use 
in  the  manufactiure  of  electric  indicating  instruments,  such  as  voltmeters  and  amme- 
ters, which  are  used  for  measuring  or  indicating  purposes,  should  come  in  and  be 
assessable  under  this  classification,  which  would  mean  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  as  haa 
been  contended  for  at  all  times  by  the  present  objector. 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  sapphire  instrument  jewels  can  not  be  classified  under 
this  section,  then  it  must  be  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  classification  under  sec- 
tion 449,  with  other  precious  stones,  as  the  fact  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  Uie 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  measuring  or  indicating  instru- 
ments, does  not  destroy  the  resemblance  and  character  of  these  jewels  to  tne  o^er 
enumerated  articles  in  this  section. 

5.  Manufacturers  who  use  sapphire  jewels  in  articles  which  they  manufacture 
should  receive  the  most  favorable  consideration  upon  the  question  at  issue,  as  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Grovemment  is  to  stimulate,  assist,  ana  build  up  the  manu^- 
turing  industry  in  every  way  possible  consistent  with  good  Government. 

No  argument  is  needed  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  great  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country  has  been  assisted  in  every  possible  way  for  many  years. 

To  withhold  the  delivery  of  sapphire  meter  jewels  except  upon  payment  of  50  per 
cent  might  seriously  impair  and  curtail  production  pending  a  determination  of  the 
matter.  In  any  event  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  greatly  increaaed  in  this 
one  respect. 

At  present  there  are  awaiting  determination  at  the  I^ynn  poet  office  9  packages 
valued  at  $900  and  2  packages  on  the  way  valued  at  $200.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent 
means  a  payment  of  $550;  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  means  $110.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  matter  is  serious  and  merits  prompt  attention.  Shipments  valued  at  about 
$200  arrive  almost  every  week,  so  the  amoimt  involved  is  very  considerable. 

It  is  seriously  contended  that  there  was  never  any  real  intention  when  the  Payne 
bill  was  passed  to  assess  any  such  duty  on  sapphire  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacturo 
of  indicating  instruments,  and  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  rulings  be  cor- 
rected so  thart  a  duty  of  only  10  per  cent  shall  be  assessed  and  that  the  aiilpnients 
which  are  now  held  up  pending  the  payment  of  the  50  per  cent  duty  may  be  promptly 
released  and  turned  over  to  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Lynn  so  that  it  may  have 
the  jewels  for  use  in  its  manufacturing  business  and  that  the  necessary  ruling  may 
be  made  so  that  this  matter  will  be  effectually  disposed  of. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  O.  Carr, 
Attorney  for  Oeneral  Electric  Co, 


Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  February  tO,  191t. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  a  matter 
which  I  think  should  be  considered  at  such  time  as  any  consideration  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  duty  on  precious  stones.  Under  section  449  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  it 
provides  that  precious  stones  cut  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  jewelry  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  also  provides  in 
section  192  that  all  jewels  for  use  m  the  manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks  shall  pay 
the  same  rate  of  duty.  We  import  large  quantities  of  sapphire  meter  jewels  for  use 
in  recording  instruments,  and  notwithstanding  our  contention  that  these  jewels  are 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  either  under  Uie  provisions  of  section  449  or  by 
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eimiltude  under  section  192,  we  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful  and  the  cu8t*>ra8  author- 
ities have  maintained  that  the  jewels  should  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  as  unenumerated 
manufactured  articles  under  provisions  of  section  480.  Many  of  these  jewels  which 
we  import  are  almost  identical  with  watch  jewels  except  that  they  do  not  have  a 
hole  bored  clear  through  the  jewel.  There  is  no  r^uson  ^y  jewels  which  are  used  in 
the  electrical  industry  should  be  made  to  pay  a  h^her  duty  than  jewels  used  in  the 
watch  industry  simply  because  one  has  a  hole  and  the  other  is  without.  Then,  again, 
sapphires  have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as  and  they  are  one  of  the 
precious  stones,  and  prior  to  the  1909  act  they  have  always  been  imported  by  us  at 
a  10  per  cent  dut^  under  the  heading  of  precious  jewels  cut  but  not  set.  I  understand 
that  the  clause  in  section  449,  reading  "and  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  "  did  not  appear  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  that  its  first  appearance  was  in 
the  act  of  1909.     W^hy  it  was  put  in,  I  do  not  know. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  these  jewels,  and  in  many 
ways,  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  duty  on  them  whatever.  My  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  letter  is  to  ask  if  your  committee  will  not  give  this  matter  con- 
sidention,  and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  give  us  an  opportunity  to  to  be  heard  i.pon 
the  subject,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  Importance  to  the  manufacturers  in  the 
electrical  industry. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  O.  Carr. 

BBIEF  OF  DIAMOND  WOBKEBS  PBOTECTIVE  IJinON. 

New  York,  January  2Sy  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means:  * 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Diamond  Workers  Protective  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  reasons  why  the  present  tariff  on  the 
schedule  of  diamonds,  which  is,  the  rough  diamonds  on  the  hee  list  and  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  cut  diamonds,  should  not  be  changed. 

The  diamond-cutting  industry  was  practically  unknown  in  this  country  until  the 
Wilson  bill  caused  a  number  of  American  importers  and  European  manufacturers,  in 
1893,  to  erect  diamond-cutting  plants  in  this  country.  The  tariff  then  called  for  10 
per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  and  25  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds.  It  was  then  said  that 
because  of  the  high  duty  laige  quantities  of  diamonds  were  smuggled  into  this  coun- 
try, which  caused  tremendous  losses  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  forced  to  close 
their  plants  before  the  summer  of  1896,  and  the  workmen  found  themselves  doomed 
to  a  very  long  period  of  idleness  with  all  the  miseries  of  the  unemployed . 

Not  until  tne  Dingley  bill,  stipulating  the  present  schedule  on  the  importations  of 
diamonds,  became  an  act,  September  1,  1897,  were  the  diamond  workers  able  to  find 
employment  again.  With  rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list  and  10  per  cent  duty  on 
the  cut  diamonds,  several  plants  were  opened  again,  but  a  number  of  manufacturers 
had  sustained  sucn  great  financial  losses  under  the  Wilson  schedule  that  they  did  not 
reenter  the  field. 

With  rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list,  the  manufacturer  can  commence  the  cutting 
of  his  article  at  an  eoual  base  with  the  European  manufacturer,  and  the  10  per  cent 
duty,  which  is  placea  on  the  cut  diamonds,  is  a  margin  about  suflficient  to  cover  the 
higher  expenses  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  meet  in  the  process  of 
cutting  as  compared  to  the  European  manufacturer  who  operates  in  countries  where 
the  standard  of  money  is  lower  and  consequently  rent  for  factories,  wages,  salaries, 
etc.,  are  less  than  in  this  coimtry. 

The  fact  that  our  Government  collected  hardly  any  revenue  from  the  importation 
of  diamonds  with  the  high  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill,  while  these  revenues  have 
been  constantly  increasing  after  1897,  with  the  rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list  and 
the  moderate,  but  collectable,  10  per  cent  duty  on  the  cut  diamonds,  is  another  fact 
in  favor  of  the  present  schedule. 

We  beg  you  to  consider  that  a  change  in  the  tariff  from  what  it  is  now  will  deprive 
us  of  the  protection  which  our  industry  needs  in  this  country.  It  would  mean  that 
about  650  men,  now  engaged  in  our  industry,  about  one-half  of  them  bom  in  this 
country  and  almost  all  citizens,  thrifty  and  worthy  people,  all  of  whom  have  spent 
the  beet  part  of  their  lives  in  this  coimtry  and  raised  their  mmilies  here,  wll  be  reduced 
irom  a  comparative  praT)erity  to  absolute  ruination  because  ^ey  will  find  the  fac- 
tories definitely  closed  on  them. 
For  the  Diamond  Workers  Protective  Union  of  America. 

Andrew  Meter,  President, 
Thbo.  Quets,  Secretary. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  VALLOBBES  JEWEL  CO.,  LASCASIER.  PA. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jcmuary  SO,  191S, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Esq., 

Chainnan  of  Ways  aiyi  Means  Committee^ 

HoiLse  of  RepresenialiveSy  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  that  the  commitlee  of  which  you  are  chairman  is  in  the 
midst  of  compiling  data  on  sundry  items  under  the  sundry  schedule  of  the  anticipated 
new  tariff  bill,  we  are  accordingly  submitting  the  following  enlightenment  on  what 
we  consider  as  being  very  defective  under  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  word  "jewels  to  the  layman  suggests  an  article  of  luxury;  however,  in  this  caae 
our  subject  concerns  stone  bearings  commonly  known  as  ** jewels"  or  jewel  bearings 
for  instruments  of  precision,  etc.,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  common  impression  of 
their  being  items  of  luxury  they  are  indeed  very  necessary  articles  in  that  acting  as  a 
bearing  in  the  small  instruments  in  which  thev  are  used  they  perform  th6  same 
function  as  ball  bearings  do  to  larger  machinery,  i.  e.,  insure  long  life  and  constitute 
a  practically  indestructible  bearing  to  the  instrument^  and  also  reduce  friction  to  the 
mmimimi;  being  manufactured  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones  they  are  much 
harder  than  any  metal  is,  including  the  hardest  of  steel  metals,  and  this  very  hardneas 
permits  of  a  higher  polish  which,  besides  reducing  friction,  also  will  last  indefinitely 
as  the  polish  on  metal  would  wear  away,  being  acted  on  by  atmospheric  conditions. 

Were  it  not  for  these  jewel  bearings  a  watch,  clock,  or  meter  would  wear  down  and 
become  useless  for  positive  accuracy  within  a  year;  so  with  these  explanations  you  will 
appreciate  "jewels  for  mechanical  purposes  as  being  articles  of  actual  necessity.** 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  what  we  mentioned  as  being  defective  in  the  present  rayne 
tariff  law,  will  say  that  under  paragraph  192,  Schedule  C  of  this  law,  watch  and  clock 
jewels  are  especially  provided  for  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  however, 
this  provision  should  have  been  made  broader  in  its  scope,  as  to  include  jewels  for 
electric,  water,  and  gas  meters,  tachometers,  recording  meters,  scales,  talking  machines, 
and  all  other  instruments  of  precision,  and  be  so  broad  as  to  involve  in  its  Unguage  aU 
jewels,  tools,  etc.,  made  of  precious,  semiprecious,  and  all  other  stones  or  mineral  sub- 
stances to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  that  metal  was  previously  used  for,  but  to  be 
for  practical  mechanical  purposes  and  to  be  considered  entirely  separate  from  precious 
and^semiprecious  stones  usea  for  omamentary  luxurious  purposes. 

As  it  is  now  and  has  been,  all  jewels  or  stone  bearings  for  purposes  other  than  watch 
or  clock  uses  paid  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  under  paragraph  112,  Scnedule  B,  Payne  tariff 
law,  several  years  a^,  simply  because  they  were  an  unenumerated  article  not  especially 
provided  for  in  this  said  rayne  tariff  law,  but  which  should  have  been  provided  for 
just  as  much  as  watch  and  clock  jewels  were,  for  the  same  arguments  or  reasons  for 
especially  providing  for  watch  and  clock  jewels  at  the  rate  they  pay  (10  per  cent),  are 
exactly  the  same  for  all  other  jewels  for  all  other  mechanical  purposes,  so  being  incon- 
sistent we  think  this  feature  is  defective  under  the  present  law,  since  there  are  as  many 
of  the  other  jewels  used  as  watch  and  clock  jewels. 

As  a  result  of  the  collector  of  customs  demanding  50  per  cent  duty  on  jewels  other 
than  watch  and  clock  jewels,  the  users  and  importers  of  said  jewels  protested  the  rate, 
but  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  rate  to  be  the  same  as  for  watch  and  clock  jewels, 
i.  e.,  10  per  cent,  the  customs  court,  however,  fixing  the  rate  at  20  per  cent  under  para- 
graph 480  of  Schedule  N ;  however,  now  the  Treasury  Department  made  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  said  customs  court  review  their  former  decision  and  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  rate  should  be  35  per  cent  under  paragraph  95  of  Schedule  B. 

You  of  course  realize  how  uncertain  and  unsatirfactory  it  is  for  the  importers  and 
users  of  jewels  other  than  watch  and  clock  jewels  to  have  to  be  subjected  to  varying 
rates  and  not  to  have  a  sound  and  firm  basis  on  which  to  operate. 

At  the  present  time  the  value  of  the  consumed  jewels,  other  than  watch  and  clock 
jewels,  is  as  great  or  greater  than  these  watch  and  clock  jewels,  and  will  continue  so. 
yet  they  were  not  especially  provided  for  in  the  Payne  tariff  law,  as  were  watch  and 
clock  jewels,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  if  watch  and  clock  jewels  were  especially  provided  for  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of 
duty  under  this  said  law,  that  jewels  for  all  other  mechanical  instruments  of  precision 
should  have  also  been  especially  provided  for  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  under  the 
same  paragraph. 

We  therefore  hope  that  when  you  come  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
duty  that  watch  and  clock  jewels  are  to  pay  that  you  will  broaden  its  scope  as  to 
include  under  the  same  paragraph  and  the  same  rate  the  following,  also  in  language 
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to  be  specific  in  its  analysis  as  foUows:  Jewels  or  bearings  made  of  precious,  semi- 
precioiis  or  synthetic  stones  or  other  artificial  or  natural  mineral  substances  for  use 
m  watches,  clocks,  electric,  gas,  or  water  meters,  phonographs,  talking  machines, 
scales,  speedometers,  and  all  other  mechanical  instruments  or  appliances,  also  includ- 
ing pnonograph  recorders,  reproducers,  and  shaving  knives  made  of  the  foregoing 
rabstancee,  aU  of  the  foregoing  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  when  imported  in  the 
loose  and  unmounted  form,  whether  entirelv  finished  or  partly  finisheo.  When  any 
d  the  foregoing  are  mounted  in  brass  or  otner  metal  holders,  screws,  bushings,  and 
settings  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 
It  IS  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  and  that  we  mig^ht  hear  from  you 

>ur  convenience  as  to  what  your  own  personal  opinion  is  of  this  suggestion. 

iAnlring  you  in  advauce,  we  are,  yours,  very  gratefully, 

Vallorbbs  Jbwbl  Co. 

PABAGBAPH  460. 

Hides  of  cattle,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty:  Provided,  That  on  and  after  October  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  grain,  buff,  and  split  leather  shall  pay  a  duty  of  seven  and 
one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem;  that  all  boots  and  shoes,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  leather  made  from  cattle  hides  and  cattle  skins  of  whatever 
weight,  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  species,  Including  calfskins,  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  that  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery.  In  sets  or 
In  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

HIDES. 

BBIEF  OF  DAVID  BSAMEB,  ALLSTOV,  MASS. 

Impost  Dutibs  on  Hidbs,  Boots,  and  Shobs. 

Allston,  Mass.,  January  4, 191S. 

To  the  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Meant  of  the  Sixty-ucond  Congress: 

A  few  years  ago  a  Massachusetts  Senator,  addressing  a  laige  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
.ence  of  his  constituents,  made  this  statement:  ''You  can  nave  protection  for  all  or 
you  can  have  free  trade  for  all:  but  you  can  not  have  protection  for  some  and  free 
trade  for  some."  This  seemed  to  be  a  very  fair  ana  reasonable  sentiment.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Senator  worked  and  voted  for  free  trade  in  hides  for  the 
unner  and  protection  for  the  shoe  manufacturer.  The  excuses  given  for  this  action 
were  two,  neither  of  which  would  bear  close  examiaation.  One  was  that  hides  were 
a  "by-product'*  and  that  no  one  raised  cattle  for  this  purpose.  It  was  claimed  that 
all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  hides  was  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  farmer.  A 
farm  is,  of  course,  run  for  profit,  just  the  same  as  any  other  business,  and  the  farmer 
is  entided  to  all  he  can  make  l^timatelv.  Hides  are  as  much  a  source  of  profit  as 
beef,  milk,  or  tallow.  Were  the  rule  of  ''by-products"  to  be  put  in  force  many 
things  besides  hides  would  go  to  the  free  list.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  the  line.  No  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  have  this  rule  of  "by-products" 
applied  to  his  business.  He  would  insist  that  each  item  bear  its  part  of  the  burden. 
Why.  then,  should  the  fanner  be  expected  to  submit  to  it?  It  so  nappeus  that  hides 
are  tne  one  universal  product  of  the  farms  of  this  coimtry,  and  that  practically  every 
farmer  is  directlv  interested  io  maintaining  prices.  A  dutv  woula  add  at  once  to 
the  income  of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  who  wilf  dispute  the  proposition 
that  Uiey  need  this  increase  as  much  or  more  than  the  manufacturers  do?  Certainly 
the  fanner  and  his  family  work  long  hours  for  comparatively  small  returns,  and  thev 
need  every  encouragement.  The  farm  laborers  also  work  for  low  wages,  which 
should  be  ir cruised. 

The  second  reason  given  for  free  hides  was  that  the  duty  benefited  the  so-called 
Beef  Trust.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  price  of  cattle  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  amount  which  the  animal  brings  to  the  packers,  and  this  return  is  from  all  salable 
V^rtB,  As  beef  has  advanced  in  price  cattle  returns  have  been  larger  to  the  grower, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  packers  must  of  necessity  divide  with  the  farmer. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  the  duties  on  hides  can  not  be  restored .  No  political 
fu^  could  survive  such  action.  The  consumers  of  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  other 
leather  goods  would  not  tolerate  the  price  increases  sure  to  follow.    What,  then,  can 
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be  done  to  insure  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  fanner?  Nothing  but  the  removal  of  tk 
duty  on  boots,  shoes,  and  harness.  We  are  exportera  of  these  goods  and  have  donfifr 
strated  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  whole  world.  The  Iobb  to  tlie  shoe  maiiB- 
kcturer  would  be  small,  while  the  loss  to  the  American  farmer  due  to  free  hida  ■ 
large  and,  as  alread]^  stated,  hits  practically  everyone.  The  most  simple  rules  of  jm- 
tico  demand  that  hides,  boots,  shoes,  and  harness  shall  be  treated  alike — eith^ncc 
trade  for  all  or  protection  for  all. 

David  Bramsr. 

PABAGBAPH  461. 

Band,  bend,  or  belting  leather,  rough  leather,  and  sole  leather,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  dressed  upper  and  all  other  leather,  calfskins  tanned  or 
tanned  and  dressed,  kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat  skins  (Including  lamb  and  kid 
skins)  dressed  and  finished,  other  sktns  and  bookbinders'  calfskin  a,  all  Ike 
foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  fifteen  per  centnm  ad 
valorem;  chamois  skin,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  skins  for  morocco, 
tanned  but  unfinished,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  patent,  Japanned,  var- 
nished, or  enameled  leather  weighing  not  over  ten  pounds  per  dozen  hides  or 
skins,  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centnm  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  ten  pounds  and  not  over  twenty-five  poundn  per  dozen,  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  pound  and  eight  per  centum  ad  valorem;  If  weighing  over 
twenty-five  pounds  per  dozen,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte-action  leather,  and  glove 
leather,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  leather  shoe  laces,  finished  or  nnfin- 
ished,  fifty  cents  per  gross  pairs  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  boots  and 
shoes  made  of  leather,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  leaflier 
cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  other  forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into 
manufactured  articles,  and  gauffre  leather,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  this  paragraph  on  leather  of  the 
same  character  as  that  from  which  they  are  cut. 

LEATHER. 

TESTIHOimr  OF  FEEDEEICK  W.  CLARKE,  83  SOXTTH  STREET, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  have  heard  to-day  a  great  deal  about  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes^  but  if  the  shoe  manufacturer  had  to 
depend  on  the  raw  hides  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  very  far  in  hi 
process.  They  need  the  intervention  of  a  very  necessary  and  very 
ancient  artificer  known  as  a  tanner. 

In  listening  to  the  long  series  of  briefs  which  are  filed  with  you  by 
representatives  of  different  productive  industries,  you  must,  con- 
sciously or  imconsciously,  refer  the  petitioners  into  two  classes:  One 
who  confessedly  represent  industries  or  great  corporations  now  bene- 
fiting under  high  tariffs  which  exclude  foreign  competition,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  been  enabled 
through  combination  or  otherwise  to  maintain  high  prices  and  secure 
for  themselves  swollen  profits  behind  the  barrier  of  protection. 
This  would  be  one  class.  The  other  class  would  include  industries 
whose  protection  is  already  among  the  lowest  on  the  list,  amongst 
whom  competition  is  keen,  who  are  doing  their  busing  at  a  mini- 
mum of  profit  and  who  have  in  no  way  been  able  to  increase  their 
profits  because  of  any  protection  which  the  Government  afforded 
them;  businesses  which  are  open  to  free  competition  and  against 
whom  no  charge  can  be  made  of  monopoly  or  extortion.  All  the. 
industries  of  the  country  can  be  referre^l  into  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  groups. 
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In  common  with  all  ordinary  American  citizens  who  are  consumers 
we  share  with  you  our  desire  that  those  in  the  first  group  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  create  monopolies  in  this  country^  protected  in  the 
same  by  tariffs  excluding  the  products  of  other  coimtries.  It  is  to 
them  the  ^ood  of  the  commonwealth  demands  your  attention. 

Regardmg  those  composing  the  second  group,  producing  industries 
without  monopolies,  without  exclusive  control  of  the  raw  material 
of  their  trade,  and  having  within  them  all  the  elements  of  keen  com- 
petition which  serves  at  aU  times  to  give  the  greatest  service  with  the 
minimum  living  profit,  we  would  ask  your  most  careful  consideration 
in  connection  with  any  legislation  involving  a  disturbance  of  the 

§  resent  low  tariffs  on  their  business  which  would  open  the  way  for 
estructive  competition  from  the  low-cost  labor  of  Europe.  1  am 
more  especially  treating  of  this  manufacture  of  calf  leather,  in  which 
I  am  directly  mterestea. 

The  time  is  approaching  all  over  the  world  when  the  labor  cost  wiU 
be  nearer  equivalent  one  country  to  another.  The  universal  intro- 
duction of  machinery  will  call  for  a  more  intelligent  laborer  and  a 
higher-paid  laborer  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  for  ignorant  hands  can 
not  compete  with  intelligently  manned  machinery.  But  that  time 
is  not  yet  here,  and  imtil  it  arrives  our  home  labor,  with  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  needs  for  the  worker,  demands  so  much  protection  as 
shall  defend  them  in  their  present  enjoyment  of  comforts. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  preparing  this  short  statement  for  your 
consideration  to  frame  an  argument  with  an  endeavor  to  conceal 
any  method  of  transacting  our  business,  past  or  present,  or  design 
to  deal  unfairly  with  any  individual,  or  to  sell  cheaply  abroad  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  high  prices  at  home,  or  combine  in  any 
method,  either  secret  or  public,  to  raise  or  lower  or  monopolize  any 
article,  raw  or  manufactured,  in  our  trade.  The  prosperity  of  the 
shoe  and  leather  business  rests  on  the  independent  and  solid  foun- 
dation laid  years  ago  by  the  workmen  of  our  craft  with  honest  thrift, 
unaided  by  grant,  privilege,  subvention,  or  tariff  by  Government, 
and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  solitary  few  monuments  of  the  individual 
working  and  independent  effort  left  standing,  a  beacon  rising  above 
the  jumble  and  debris  of  combinations  and  trusts. 

I  am  interested  in  a  manufacturing  industry  that  is  located  in  the 
Middle  West. 

We  require  a  tariff  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
industry  on  a  normal  basis  of  moderate  profits. 

This  is  always  determined  by  selling  prices  resulting  from  a  con- 
dition of  free  competition. 

The  leather  industry  never  has  had  to  contend  with  an  injurious 
trust  or  combination. 

Leather  manufacturers  compete  freely  with  one  another  and  have 
equal  opportunity  in  the  purcnase  of  their  raw  material. 

The  prices  at  which  they  seU  under  such  conditions  of  free  compe- 
tition should  be  the  basis  of  any  tariff  measure  enacted  for  their 
protection. 

But  there  are  conditions  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  leather 
so  entirely  different  from  other  industries  that  it  should  have  special 
cionsideration. 
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be  done  to  insure  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  former?  Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  boots,  shoes,  and  harness.  We  are  exportera  of  these  eoods  and  have  demon- 
Btrated  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  whole  world.  The  loss  to  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer would  be  small,  while  the  loss  to  the  American  farmer  due  to  free  hides  is 
large  and,  as  alread^r  stated,  hits  practically  everyone.  The  most  simple  rules  of  ius- 
tico  demand  that  hides,  boots,  shoes,  and  harness  shall  be  treated  alike — either  tree 
trade  for  all  or  protection  for  all. 

David  Brambr. 

PABAGBAPH  461. 

Band,  bend,  or  belting  leather,  rough  leather,  and  sole  leather,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  dressed  upper  and  all  other  leather,  calfskins  tanned  or 
tanned  and  dressed,  kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat  skins  (including  lamb  and  kid 
skins)  dressed  and  finished,  other  skins  and  bookbinders'  calfskins,  all  the 
foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  chamois  skin,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  skins  for  moroccOp 
tanned  but  unfinished,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  patent,  japanned,  var- 
nished, or  enameled  leather  weighing  not  over  ten  pounds  per  dozen  hides  or 
skins,  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  ten  pounds  and  not  over  twenty-five  poundn  per  dozen,  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  pound  and  eight  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over 
twenty-five  pounds  per  dozen,  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte-action  leather,  and  glove 
leather,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  leather  shoe  laces,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, fifty  cents  per  gross  pairs  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boots  and 
shoes  made  of  leather,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  leather 
cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  other  forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into 
manufactured  articles,  and  gaufire  leather,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  this  paragraph  on  leather  of  the 
same  character  as  that  ixom  which  they  are  cut. 

LEATHER. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  FBEDERICK  W.  CLABKE,  83  SOUTH  STREET, 

BOSTOir,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  have  heard  to-day  a  great  deal  about  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes^  but  if  the  shoe  manufacturer  had  to 
depend  on  the  raw  hides  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  very  far  in  his 
process.  They  need  the  intervention  of  a  very  necessary  and  very 
ancient  artificer  known  as  a  tanner. 

In  listening  to  the  long  series  of  briefs  which  are  filed  with  you  by 
representatives  of  different  productive  industries,  you  must,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  refer  the  petitioners  into  two  classes:  One 
who  confessedly  represent  industries  or  ^eat  corporations  now  bene- 
fiting under  high  tariffs  which  exclude  n)reign  competition,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  been  enabled 
through  combination  or  otherwise  to  maintain  high  prices  and  secure 
for  themselves  swollen  profits  behind  the  barrier  of  protection. 
This  would  be  one  class.  The  other  class  would  include  industries 
whose  protection  is  already  among  the  lowest  on  the  list,  amount 
whom  competition  is  keen,  who  are  doing  their  business  at  a  mmi- 
mum  of  profit  and  who  have  in  no  way  been  able  to  increase  their 
profits  because  of  any  protection  which  the  Government  afforded 
them;  businesses  which  are  open  to  free  competition  and  against 
whom  no  charge  can  be  made  of  monopoly  or  extortion.  All  the 
industries  of  the  country  can  be  referred  into  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  groups. 
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In  common  with  all  ordinary  American  citizens  who  are  consxmiers 
we  share  with  you  our  desire  that  those  in  the  first  group  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  create  monopolies  in  this  coimtry,  protected  in  the 
same  by  tariffs  excluding  the  products  of  other  countries.  It  is  to 
them  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  demands  your  attention. 

Regardmg  those  composing  the  second  group,  producing  industries 
without  monopoUes,  without  exclusive  control  of  the  raw  material 
of  their  trade,  and  having  within  them  all  the  elements  of  keen  com- 
petition which  serves  at  aU  times  to  give  the  greatest  service  with  the 
minimum  living  profit,  we  would  ask  your  most  careful  consideration 
in  connection  with  any  legislation  involving  a  disturbance  of  the 

§  resent  low  tariffs  on  their  business  which  would  open  the  way  for 
estructive^  competition  from  the  low-cost  labor  of  Europe.  I  am 
more  especially  treating  of  this  manufacture  of  calf  leather,  in  which 
I  am  directly  interested. 

The  tune  is  approaching  all  over  the  world  when  the  labor  cost  will 
be  nearer  equivalent  one  country  to  another.  The  universal  intro- 
duction of  machinery  will  call  for  a  more  intelligent  laborer  and  a 
higher-paid  laborer  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  for  ignorant  hands  can 
not  compete  with  intelligently  manned  machinery.  But  that  time 
is  not  yet  here,  and  until  it  arrives  our  home  labor,  with  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  needs  for  the  worker,  demands  so  much  protection  as 
shall  defend  them  in  their  present  enjoyment  of  comforts. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  preparing  this  short  statement  for  your 
consideration  to  frame  an  argument  with  an  endeavor  to  conceal 
any  method  of  transacting  our  business,  past  or  present,  or  design 
to  deal  unfairly  with  buj  individual,  or  to  sell  cheaply  abroad  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  high  prices  at  home,  or  combine  in  any 
method,  either  secret  or  public,  to  raise  or  lower  or  monopolize  any 
article,  raw  or  manufactured,  in  our  trade.  The  prosperity  of  the 
shoe  and  leather  business  rests  on  the  independent  and  solid  foun- 
dation laid  years  ago  by  the  workmen  of  our  craft  with  honest  thrift, 
unaided  by  grant,  privilege,  subvention,  or  tariff  bv  Government, 
and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  solitary  few  monuments  ol  the  individual 
working  and  independent  effort  left  standing,  a  beacon  rising  above 
the  jumble  and  d6bris  of  combinations  and  trusts. 

I  am  interested  in  a  manufacturing  industry  that  is  located  in  the 
Middle  West. 

We  require  a  tariff  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
mdustr^  on  a  normal  basis  of  moderate  profits. 

This  is  always  determined  by  selling  prices  resulting  from  a  con- 
dition of  free  competition. 

The  leather  industry  never  has  had  to  contend  with  an  injurious 
trust  or  combination. 

Leather  manufacturers  compete  freely  with  one  another  and  have 
equal  opportunity  in  the  purchase  of  their  raw  material. 

The  prices  at  which  they  sell  under  such  conditions  of  free  compe- 
tition should  be  the  basis  of  any  tariff  measure  enacted  for  their 
protection. 

But  there  are  conditions  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  leather 
80  entirely  different  from  other  industries  that  it  should  have  special 
consideration. 
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I  refer  particularly  to  the  sources  from  which  tanners  draw  their 
raw  material^  consiclering  first  the  domestic  supply  of  raw  hides  and 
skins. 

In  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  for  every  100 
iohabitants  83  cattle. 

In  the  year  1912  there  were  for  every  100  inhabitants  61  cattle. 

In  other  words,  the  supply  was  one-third  greater  12  years  ago  than 
it  is  to-day. 

The  supply  of  cattle  being  one-third  greater  naturally  the  annual 
tokeK)ff  of  hides  was  on^third  greater  12  years  ago  than  it  it  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  leather  has  greatly  increased  and 
I  tanners  have  been  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  meet  not  only  a  deficiency 

i  but  also  an  increased  oemand. 

In  the  calfskin  business  at  the  present  time  farmers  in  this  country 
are  raising  their  cattle  to  secure  economic  conditions  based  upon 

5 roper  methods  of  farming,  and  the  slaughter  of  calves  has  greatly 
ecreased  thereby. 

Twenty  jrears  ago  nearly  the  entire  supply  of  raw  calfskins  required 
by  tanners  in  this  country  were  produced  at  home. 

I  To-day  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  calfskins  required  by 

I  American  tanners  must  be  obtained  outside  of  this  country. 

'  The  largest  calfskin  tanneries  in  the  world  are  located  in  Germany, 

two  especially,  those  of  Heyl  and  Freudenberg,  greatly  exceed  in  their 

i  output  the  largest  of  our  American  calfskin  tanneries.    Their  growUi, 

fostered  bv  the  paternal  system  of  the  German  Government,  has 
been  the  phenomenon  of  the  last  20  years.  Their  greatest  advantages 
have  been,  first,  their  proximity  to  the  largest  source  of  supply  of 
raw  skins,  namely,  the  semicivilized  steppes  of  Russia,  and  secondly, 
the  cheap  labor.  With  these  two  advantages,  they  have  invadea 
every  market  of  the  world,  except  America.  They  drove  American 
tanners  out  of  the  free-trade  marKet  of  England,  are  crowding  us  out 
of  the  few  places  where  we  have  yet  more  or  less  desirable  business. 
Our  present  moderate  duty  alone  prevents  their  shipping  great 
quantities  of  finished  leather  into  the  United  States.  When  upper 
leather  in  America  was  largely  tanned  with  bark,  we  had  an  advanta^ 
in  the  cheapness  of  our  tannmg  material,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
volume  of  upper  leather  is  tanned  with  bichromate  of  potash,  which 
is  equally  accessible  to  Europe  as  well  as  American  tanners.  This 
makes  a  condition  so  menacmg  that  the  American  calfskin  tanner 
feels  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  this  is  only  a  part,  and 
the  least  part,  of  the  danger  that  threatens  the  American  calfskin 
tanner. 

Consider  that  the  home  production  of  raw  calfskins  is  so  inadequate 
that  the  American  tanner  must  buy  80  per  cent  of  his  raw  skins  in 
foreign  countries. 

And  further  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  this  80  per  cent  of  the 
supply  of  raw  skins  must  pass  the  doors  of  the  great  German  tanners 
before  being  fairly  en  route  for  this  country. 

*  Consider  also  tne  advantage  in  purchasing  enjoyed  by  the  European 
tanners  and  the  disadvantage  which  great  distance,  brokerage, 
freights,  and  all  the  minor  tribute  whid^  Europe  levies  on  goods 
designed  for  competitors'  countries. 
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Consider  carefully  what  this  makes  the  raw  material  cost  American 
tanners  landed  at  their  tanneries,  and  then  add  to  this  burden  the 
higher  wa^e  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  American  workmen, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  swollen  profits 
for  the  American  tanner. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  European  tan- 
ner to  seciu*e  in  territory  which  he  considers  his  own  sufficient  raw 
skins  to  satisfy  the  req^uirements  of  our  home  trade  for  finished  leather. 
Our  only  protection  m  this  somewhat  unequal  struggle  is  the  low 
tariff  wmch  keeps  out  the  European  finished  product.  Internal  com- 
petition among  ourselves  keeps  the  profit  at  a  minimum. 

Against  the  wage  scale  we  make  no  protest.  It  is  the  measure  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  exchange  of  services,  and  the  whole  fabric 
must  stand  together.  But  it  is  this  great  mass  of  human  beings 
deriving  their  support  from  our  industry  that  must  be  crushed  by  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition,  if  the  small  protection  our  Govern- 
ment now  affords  us  is  swept  away.  German  paternalism  may  main- 
tain the  body  of  German  workers  in  a  condition  of  dull  mendicancy, 
but  the  American  workingman  fiings  aside  the  proffer  of  an  old-age 
pittance  and  asks  for  space  and  opportunity  to  turn  his  brain  and 
muscle  into  a  just  share  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The  leather  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  dependent  upon 
imports  of  raw  material  from  foreign  countries  to  an  extent  whicn  is 
now  causing  most  serious  consideration  of  the  trade.  As  many 
hides  are  imported  from  foreign  countries  as  are  taken  off  in  the 
United  States  by  all  the  Chicago  packers  combined,  and  of  calfskins 
80  per  cent  of  the  amount  tanned  by  American  tanners  are  bought 
in  foreign  countries  and  brought  to  the  American  tanners  to  manu- 
facture. This  emphatically  proves  the  need  of  free  raw  material  for 
the  trade  imcontrolled  by  combination  of  packers  and  equally  accessible 
to  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  tanner.  This  is  the  condition 
of  the  raw  material  without  the  addition  of  American  labor  to  con- 
vert it  into  leather.  Consider  the  present  moderate  duty  swept  away 
and  the  great  market  of  this  country  oj>en  to  the  flood  of  foreign- 
made  leather.  The  demands  of  foreign  tanners  for  rawhides  would 
greatly  increase  in  order  to  enable  them  to  supply  this  market  in  addi- 
tion to  the  business  which  they  already  have,  and  they  will  become 
more  determined  in  their  efforts  to  secure  still  larger  quantities  of 
hides  and  skins  in  the  world's  markets,  making  it  more  aifficult  than 
now  for  American  tanners  to  secure  their  supplies  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  fight  to  secure  our  share  of  raw  material  has  forced 
the  market  for  rawhides  and  skins  beyond  all  normal  records  of  the 

!>ast.  We  may  see  prices  of  rawhides  and  skins  and  the  resulting 
eather  and  shoes  forced  to  a  still  higher  and  more  difficult  position. 
Our  supply  of  raw  skins  in  this  country  to-day  is  inadequate  and  is 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  deficient,  and  we,  therefore,  protest 
against  increasmg  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  supplies  as  we 
reouire. 

The  American  leather  trade  is  to-day  struggling  against  condi- 
tions more  difficult  and  serious  than  ever  before  encountered  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  An  increasing  home  demand  for  leather 
in  the  form  of  shoes  and  other  products  and  a  gradual  but  cer- 
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tain  diminishing  in  the  supply  of  raw  hides  and  skins  compels  us 
to  look  to  foreim  countries  tor  our  supplies  of  raw  skins.  In  these 
foreign  hide  markets  we  meet  with  determined  efforts  of  the  foreigners 
to  retain  for  their  own  use  their  production  of  hides  and  skins  to  cover 
their  own  requirements.  Open  this  country  to  the  free  imports  ol 
foreign-made  leather  and  conceive,  if  jrou  can,  the  increased  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  tanner  for  raw  liides  and  consider  the  position 
forced  upon  the  American  tanner,  who  would  buv  hides  in  the  world's 
markets.  Inevitably  higher  prices  must  result  from  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  world's  markets,  which  even  now  are  far  removed 
from  that  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  which  is  only  consistent 
with  the  safe  and  profitable  prosecution  of  any  form  of  protective 
industry. 

Compelled  as  we  are  to  buy  so  large  a  share  of  our  raw  material 
abroad,  contending  against  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  European 
tanners  because  of  their  local  buying  organizations  and  their  nearness 
to  the  source  of  supply,  it  can  be  seen  that  wo  have  an  excessive  cost 
to  pay  in  order  to  take  this  raw  material  from  their  territory  and 
bring  it  to  our  American  tanneries. 

One  hundred  raw  calfskins  which  we  buy  in  Europe  weigh  800 
pounds,  upon  which  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  and  expenses  to  land 
them  in  our  American  tanneries. 

The  German  tanner  taking  these  raw  skins  from  his  immediate 
neijghborhood  can  tan  them  and  finish  them,  by  which  process  their 
weight  is  reduced,  so  that  100  finished  calfskins  weigh  only  a  little 
over  100  pounds,  on  which  the  European  tanner  would  pay  the 
freight,  or,  in  other  words,  ho  would  ship  the  finished  product  on  a 
freight  basis  of  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  raw  material. 

The  opportunity  of  obtaining  our  supply  of  raw  material  was  given 
us  when  the  duty  was  taken  off  hides. 

This  saved  the  trade  from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  large 
packers,  many  of  whom  are  now  tanning  their  own  take-off. 

"We  wish  this  free  import  of  the  raw  material  to  continue,  but  we 
need  a  moderate  tariff  against  foreign  leathers  not  only  to  offset  the 
expense  of  freight  on  raw  hides  and  skins  to  this  market  but  also  to 
make  up  the  differential  in  the  labor  cost  between  foreign  and  home 
produced  leather. 

For  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the 
American  taimers  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  European  tanners, 
I  should  propose  a  duty  oi  10  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent  as  it 
now  stanas. 

We  ask  the  retention  of  the  small  duty  on  leather  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  body  of  proprietors  of  moderate  capital  who  now,  having 
their  raw  material  n*ee  and  equally  accessible  to  all,  have  freedom 
of  opportunity  unsurpassed  in  any  other  great  industry,  an  industry 
where  small  Beginnings  still  havmg  a  chance  to  prosper  and  grow, 
have  resulted  in  individual  industry  and  individual  ability,  an  indus- 
try that  never  has  had  and  does  not  ask  for  any  favors  nor  monopoly, 
but  only  such  slight  protection  as  shall  enable  them  to  give  their 
employees  a  wage  such  as  will  maintain  contentment  and  prosperity 
for  the  workmen  as  well  as  for  the  employer.  No  governmental 
favoritism  in  the  shape  of  an  extravagant  tanff  is  asked  for.     This 
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is  neither  a  ffiant  monopoly  demanding  favors  or  an  infant  industry 
bulging  for  Help.  It  is  the  army  of  producers  of  a  human  necessity 
pKresenting  its  just  claim  for  such  protection  as  will  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  fair  wage  to  its  humblest  wa^e  earner. 

It  has  oeen  asked  why  free  raw  material  aid  not  bring  about  lower 
priced  shoes,  or,  in  other  words,  why  shoes  have  cost  more  since  the 
repeal  of  the  hide  tariff.  Well,  let  us  compare  our  local  market  to  an 
estuary,  cut  from  the  ocean  of  the  world's  markets.  The  world-wide 
markets  rise  and  fall  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  whether  the  local 
market  is  cut  off  by  a  tariff  wall  or  not.  Remove  the  wall  and  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  roll  on  and  rise  and  fall  from  influences  world-wide. 
These  influences  have  been  at  work  since  the  duty  on  hides  was 
removed,  and  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow,  reducing  to  a  level  home 
and  foreign  prices. 

We  are  not  averse  to  subscribing  to  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Looking  back  to  the  period  from  1812  to  1862  we  note  that  internal 
revenue  was  an  imconsidered  item,  and  after  allowing  for  all  the  reve- 
nue very  moderate  methods  may  derive  from  a  great  accumulation 
of  wealth,  from  excessive  incomes,  and  from  all  luxuries,  there  will 
still  remain  a  deficit  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  pro- 
rided  for  by  wise  and  equitable  tariff,  a  tariff  that  should  be  wisely 
and  not  abruptly  reduced  as  othtr  sources  of  governmental  income 
may  develop.  We  submit  that  taking  the  present  average  of  duty 
on  dutiable  articles  of  40  per  cent  and  the  present  duty  on  shoes 
and  leather  of  15  per  cent,  the  shoe  trade  have  been  reduced  in 
protection  offered  them  to  the  lowest  terms  of  a  nominal  duty, 
while  there  are  other  products  to  which  attention  had  better  be 
bestowed,  we  are  committed  to  the  forms  ol  the  tariff,  but  they  should 
be  equitable;  we  are  committed  to  withdraw  the  protection  that 
swells  the  profits  of  a  few  and  collects  tribute  from  the  manyj  but 
the  leather  trade  is  not  of  this  sort,  and  we  ask  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  .our  request  for  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate  duty  for  the 
present  at  least  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  great  industry 
can  without  iniury  sustain  a  further  reduction. 

No  organizea  lobby  has  ever  pushed  the  claims  of  this  great  indus- 
try^ for  assistance.  Working  in  separate  localities  and  with  no 
solidarity  of  organization,  they  appear  before  you  only  when  it  seems 
imperative  for  their  existence  to  lay  before  you  facts  which  should 
be  a  basis  for  your  decision. 

To  withdraw  the  slight  differential  which  now  checks  the  inflow 
of  foreign  leather  will  precipitate  a  labor  contest  within  the  trade. 
In  no  other  item  can  costs  of  manufacturing  be  reduced.  This 
means  a  destructive  conflict  and  in  the  end  a  denial  to  the  laborer  of 
a  fair  share  of  the  product,  which  we  wish  definitely  to  avoid.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  year  1913  will  see  the  United  States 
established  as  the  greatest  of  the  world  powers,  greatest  in  commerce 
as  weD  as  in  other  respects,  and  as  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  is  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  having  now  the  advantage  of 
free  raw  material  and  equal  opportunity  for  aU  to  secure  it,  and  as 
this  trade  has  within  it  no  monopolies  or  combinations  taking  swollen 
profits  from  the^  consumer,  but  is  composed  of  individual  concerns 
working  on  legitimate  margins,  we  ask  your  careful  consideration  of 
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the  requests  of  this  great  industry  to  refrain  from  disturbing  the 
present  adjustment  of  the  trade,  lest  the  balance  now  so  closely  ad- 
justed be  disturbed  and  an  issue  be  forced  upon  the  trade  involving  & 
contest  with  labor  and  a  resulting  check  to  tne  present  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  business  in  wmch  the  wages  of  labor  have  their  full 
and  generous  portion. 

The  leather  trade  does  not  ask  for  a  tariff  against  importations 
that  will  enable  them  to  pile  up  great  profits  in  a  single  year.  The 
industry  with  but  few  exceptions  is  made  up  of  individual  concerns 
competmg  keenly  with  eacn  other  and  at  every  point  maintaining 
the  place  only  by  the  strictest  economy  in  manufacture  and  stren- 
uous efforts  to  keep  the  good  will  and  trade  of  their  customers.  The 
large  concerns  have  become  large  because  of  the  excellence  of  their 
product  and  their  fitness  to  stand  the  hardest  competition.  It  is 
clear  that  there  are  no  swollen  profits  to  be  attacked  and  that  there 
is  no  article  of  human  needs  made  and  sold  at  less  margin  of  profit. 

I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that  the  raw  material 
of  the  leather  trade,  namely,  raw  hides  and  skins,  now  free  of  duty, 
is  freely  open  to  purchase  of  all  in  the  trade  and  not  controlled  by 
any  trust  or  combination  to  the  detriment  of  outsiders;  second,  that 
this  free  raw  material  is  converted  into  leather  and  shoes  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  distributed  by  manufacturers  at  a  margin  of 
profit  made  small  by  the  keenest  competition;  third,  that  there  are 
no  economies  in  production  practiced  by  foreigners  which  we  can  not 
meet,  except  labor  cost;  fourth,  that  the  removal  of  the  present  pro- 
tection would  nearly  eaual  the  labor  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  position  of  tne  snoe  and  leather  industry  is,  therefore,  unique 
among  all  other  protective  industries,  buying  its  raw  materials  in 
competition  with  all  the  world,  paying  the  cost  of  carriage  of  raw 
material  that  is  imported  to  their  factories,  manufacturing  at  the 
great  economy,  and  selling  at  prices  which  show  small  margin. 

This  great  mdustry  is  not  piling  up  profits  behiad  a  wall  of  protec- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  asks  only  for  the  maintenance  of  a  nom- 
inal duty  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  world  competition  in  every  item 
except  labor  cost.  A  withdrawal  of  this  small  protection  would  find 
no  place  to  reduce  the  cost  except  to  cut  down  the  compensation  of 
the  laborer.  If  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  leather  and  shoes  is 
compared  with  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  Uving  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  would  be  found  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  com- 
pel American  laborers  to  subsist  on  less  than  the  European  cost,  and 
m  passing,  might  we  suggest  that  considering  the  reduction  of  tariff, 
the  labor  item  in  relation  to  the  cost,  that  item  should  be  the  basis  of 
protection,  and  when  this  is  determined  as  a  basis,  then  the  methods 
of  collecting  the  necessary  revenue,  and  after  that  nothing  additional 
should  be  either  asked  or  enacted.  If  shoe  and  leather  workmen  are 
to  be  clean,  comfortable,  well  housed,  well  washed,  and  well  fed,  then 
the  labor  item  in  the  cost  of  production  of  shoes  and  leather  can  not 
be  reduced,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  be  attacked  in  the 
event  of  the  competition  of  free  foreign  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clarke,  what  is  the  value  of  the  raw  skin  at  tbe 
customhouse? 

Mr.  Clarke.  That  depends. 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  average. 

Mr.  Clabke.  Raw  calfskins,  which  go  into  light  leathers,  green 
salted  skins  wei^h  about  8  pounds,  as  1  stated.  When  you  go  into 
the  heavier  learners,  they  weigh  anywhere  from  10  to  12  pounds. 

The  Chairhan.  What  is  the  value  at  the  customhouse  ? 

Mr.  Clabke.  Those  skins  are  worth  from  $1.75  up  to  $2.50,  de- 
pending upon  their  weight. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  those  same  skins  if  they  come 
in  here  tanned  t 

Mr.  Clares.  A  skin  which  is  worth  about  $1.60  in  the  raw  state 
would  be  worth  about  between  $2  and  $2.25  tanned  and  finished. 

The  Celurman.  Then,  when  the  Payne  committee  took  the  duty 
off  of  hides  and  reduced  your  duty  from  20  per  cent  to  15  per  cent, 
they  really  gave  you  additional  protection  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  CJalfskins  have  always  been  free.  The  duty  was 
taken  off  from  hides,  but  not  calfskins. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  That  is,  they  were  free 
by  reason  of  the  interpretation  of  the  board  and  not  by  the  act  of 
Congress.     They  held  that  hides  did  not  mean  calfskins. 

I  notice  that  the  amount  of  importations  has  fallen  off  in  the  last 
year  or  two;  1910  it  was  $278,000;  1911,  $194,000;  1912,  $129,000; 
and  the  census  of  1910  gave  your  total  production  of  calfskins, 
tanned  and  dressed  in  this  country,  as  valued  at  $42,000,000.  You 
have  only  a  competitive  rate  at  present  of  about  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  are  referring  to  the  importation  of  foreign  skins? 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  foreign  skins,  as  compared 
with  the  American  production. 

l(fr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  late  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Clarke.  The  15  per  cent  is  practically  prohibitive,  but  a  very 
slight  differential  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  would  change  that  to  a 
competitive  basis  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  5  per  cent  would  bring  it  to  a  com- 
petitive basis  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  allow  as  much  as  4  or  5  per  cent  of  impor- 
tations ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Would  allow  as  much  as  4  or  5  per  cent  of  impor- 
tations ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  That  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer,  because  there 
are  so  many  other  influences  affecting  the  ebb  and  flow  of  merchandise 
than  mere  tariff.  Tariff  alone  never  either  raised  or  depressed  any 
raw  material  that  I  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talkmg  about  the  dressed  hide  now. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Well,  the  dressed  hides  follow  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  ^eat  forces  or  tides  that  swing  back  and  forth 
in  Uie  raw  material  occur  entirely  aside  from  all  tariff  items  which 
may  be  introduced.  That  was  seen  when  so  much  was  said 
about  having  cheaper  shoes  if  you  took  the  duty  off  of  hides,  and 
at  the  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  a  fallacy.    The  prices  of 
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shoes  in  this  country  will  depend  on  the  cost,  the  cost  depends  on 
the  demand  and  supply  of  leather  the  world  over,  and  the  tariff  is 
simply  a  diffeFential,  and  these  tides  swing  up  and  down  entirely 
independent  of  the  tariff.  It  has  been  a  curious  comcidence  that  regard- 
ing tne  war  tariff  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  enacted,  at  1 5  per  cent, 
it  was  said  that  hides  would  not  be  worth  taking  off  in  this  country  if 
you  took  the  tariff  off.  It  was  taken  off  and  hides  immediately 
commenced  to  advance.  Precisely  the  same  condition  ensued  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off  some  few  years  ago.  After  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  prices  commenced  to  advance.  They  never  have  gone  back 
to  the  place  they  were  in  the  nineties. 

Air.  Hull.  The  farmer  has  not  got  anything  to  do  with  keeping 
the  duty  off  of  hides ) 

Mr.  Clabke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  advantage  of  it  was  in 
equalizing  the  cost  of  raw  material  between  the  competing  buyers  t 

Mr.  Clarke.  Precisely.  The  American  tanner  went  to  South 
America  to  buy  his  hides,  competed  with  the  European  tanner.  If 
he  had  had  an  additional  1 5  per  cent  to  pay  after  he  had  bought 
them  in  that  competition,  he  was  not  a  free  bidder  in  the  worm's 
market,  but  you  take  that  away,  free  competition  ensued,  and 
the  price  went  up  with  such  a  powerful  bidder  as  the  American  buyer. 

Mr.  Hakrison.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  largely  increased  con- 
sumption of  leather  all  over  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  t 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  there  has;  and  at  the  same  time  the  economic 
law  has  been  proven  that  as  countries  become  more  settled  the  ratio 
of  cattle  or  hide-bearing  animals  rather  decreases  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  more  advanced  agriculture  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  There  is  one  liKle  machine  used  in  western  America 
called  the  milk  separator,  which  enables  the  farmer  to  separate  the 
cream  from  the  milk  and  to  feed  the  skimmed  milk  to  the  calves,  and 
in  that  way  a  great  many  more  calves  are  raised,  whereas  the  great 
reservoir  of  hiaes,  where  we  are  all  to-da^,  Europe  and  America, 
struggling  to  ^et  our  calfskins,  is  semicivilized  Russia,  where  the 
poor  peasants  live,  who  kill  their  calves  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom.  As  Russia  becomes  more  and  more  civilized  the  amount 
of  calfskins  we  can  get  there  will  be  less,  and  the  fight  will  be  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  that  leather  went  on  the  free  list,  as  some 
kinds  of  leather  did  in  the  free-list  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  you  then  have  any  recommendation  to  make  concerning 
tanning  extracts? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  rather  obvious  that  with 
leather  on  the  free  list,  everything  that  goes  into  it,  that  makes  up  the 
coinposition  ought  to  be  equally  free. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  leather  would  the  tanning  extracts  be? 

Mr.  Clarke.  What  class  of  leather  would  you  sayt  Sole  leather 
or  calfskin? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  on  rough  or  sole  leather? 
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Mr.  Clabke.  I  should  say  the  amount  of  bark  or  extract  which  goes 
into  sole  leather  would  be  worth  to-day  in  the  neighborhood,  depend- 
ing on  the  weight  of  the  sole  leather,  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2  for 
each  hide. 

Mr.  Habbison.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  would 
that  be  ?  In  other  words,  would  it  be  a  material  restitution  to  the 
tanner  to  put  tanning  extracts  upon  the  free  list  if  his  finished  prod- 
uct was  put  upon  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Clabkb.  The  tanning  material  would  be  an  item  in  sole  leather, 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  completed,  tanned  leather. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  a  veiy  considerable  item  of  the  expense  i 

Mr.  Clabkb.  Very  considerable  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  export  trade  ?  I  have 
noticed  in  reading  from  the  figures  of  the  different  classes  here  there 
is  a  very  considerable  export  trade.  For  example,  the  article  as  to 
which  you  testified,  caUsRins,  tanned  and  dressed,  the  imports  for 
1912  seemed  to  be  $129,344  worth,  and  the  exports  to  be  $1,786,571. 
To  what  country  do  we  export  calfskins  ? 

Mr.  Clabke.  We  exported  a  good  many  to  England,  but  the  Germans 
came  over  there  and  drove  us  out.  I  should  say  that  trade  was  very 
varied.  We  have  certain  little  specialties  of  calfskins  which  are  on 
the  luxury  side;  that  is,  those  very  fine,  soft  suedes,  which  make  a 
very  fine  class  of  women's  boots,  colored  leathers,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Are  those  calfskins  of  American  production  tanned 
here,  or  are  they  skins  which  are  imported  from  Russia  and  again 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Clabke.  They  are  imported.  A  part  of  them  are  American- 
grown  calfskiQs,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  foreign-grown 
calfskins,  but  it  is  only  those  httle  specialty  Unes  of  calfskins  which 
reallv  have  any  sort  of  good  trade  abroad.  We  can  not  sell  big 
staple  lines  of  olack  calfskins  abroad,  and  what  Httle  hold  we  have 
on  markets  now  we  are  slowly  being  driven  back.  I  know  in  our 
experience — and  we  are  purchasers  of  very  high-grade  material — we 
have  gone  into  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  trade  there, 
but  we  have  been  forced  to  retire  because  the  expense  is  such  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  doing  it.  We  are  exporting  some  to  South  Amer- 
ica, but  there  again  we  are  meeting  the  German,  who  is  at  least  on  an 
equal  basis  with  us,  if  not  a  Httle  better.  So  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  milHon  dollars  which  you  show  in  there  is  anything  on  which  we 
have  any  grip  or  any  reason  to  beHeve  is  a  basis  for  an  extension  of 
our  business. 

Mr.  Habbison.  So  far  as  the  tanning  business  is  concerned,  is  it 
not  pretty  fair  evidence  that  we  are  now  in  the  position  where  our 
cost  of  production  of  calfskins  tanned  is  lower  than  that  of  other 
countries  whom  we  underseU  in  the  foreign  market  ? 

Mr.  CiJLBKE.  I  endeavored  to  show,  sir,  that  those  are  not  staple 
calfskins,  but  fancy  lines  of  skins  where  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
perhaps  a  Httle  better  shade  of  color  or  some  Httle  technicaHty  of 
manuiacture  in  which  we  have  a  temporary  advantage,  but  that  does 
not  constitute  a  big  staple  export  of  leather. 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  about  4  per  cent  of  our  total  productions, 
according  to  my  calculation. 
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Mr.  Clabee.  That  would  be  4  per  cent  out  of  twenty-fire  miDiont 
Mr.  Harbison.  $1,700,000  out  of  $42,000,000. 
Mr.  Clarke.  Yes.  about  4  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Clarke. 

TESTIMOirT  OF  AITOTJST  H.   VOGEL,   OS  BEHALF  OF  THB 
VATIOVAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TAHVEES. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  VooBL.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Tanners,  representing  a  large  part  of  the  sole,  belting, 
harness,  calf,  side,  upper,  and  patent  leather  tanning  interests  of  the 
coimtry,  we  respectfully;  urge  your  consideration  of  the  following 
facts  in  revising  the  duties  on  these  commodities: 

WIDE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  United  States  census  for  1909  reports  that  the  tanning  indus- 
try, representing  919  tanning  establishments,  is  controlled  by  784  pro- 
prietors and  firm  members,  with  an  investea  capital  of  $333,000,000. 
The  product  is  valued  at  $327,000,000.  The  wages  amount  to  $39,- 
000,000,  paid  to  66,000  employees.  The  production  is  distributea 
over  39  States,  from  Maine  to  California.  The  industry  is  one  of 
active,  intense  competition. 

OOMPARISON  OP  DINGLE Y  AND  PAYNE  TARIFFS. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  duties  under  the  Dingley  and 
Payne  tariffs,  and  the  percentage  of  reduction: 


Articles. 


Roach  leather 

Soleieather 

Betting  leather 

Harness  leather 

Calf  leather 

Side  opper  leather 

Patent  feather: 

10  pounds  weight  or  less,  per 
dozen. 

10  to  25  pounds 


as  pounds  and  oyer. 


Dingley  tarifl. 


20  per  cent. 

do..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


30  cents  i>er  pound  and 

20  per  cent. 
30  cents  per  pound  and 

10  per  cent, 
ao  cents  per  pound  and 

10  per  cent. 


Payne  tarifl. 


5  per  cent., 

do 

do 

16  percent. 

do 

7i  per  cent. 


27  cents  per  pound  and 

15  per  cent. 
27  cents  per  pound  and 

8  per  cent. 
20  cents  per  pound  and 

10  per  cent. 


Percentage  of  redacdoD. 


76  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 
26  per  cent. 

Do. 
62}  per  cent. 

10  per  cent  and  96  per 

cent 
10  per  cent  and  ao  per 

cent. 
No  change. 


LOW   RATES   ON   LEATHER. 


You  wiD  note  from  this  tabulation  that  the  rates  of  duty  now  in 
force  are  extremely  low  and  are  already  permitting  material  compe- 
tition from  foreim  markets.  We  have  never  sought  high  duties, 
but  we  do  contend  that  this  country  should  not  be  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  world's  surplus  of  leather.  The  duties  which  we  recommend 
are  as  low  as  can  prevent  such  unfair  competition. 
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DUTIES  BBOOMMBNDED, 


After  careful  inyestigation^  and  in  full  recognition  of  the  general 
demand  for  lower  duties,  we  believe  we  can  mSke  concessions  to  this 
demand  on  harness,  calf,  and  patent  leather,  but  under  no  condi- 
tions should  the  duty  be  lower  on  sole,  belting,  rough,  and  side  upper 
leathers.    We  reconunend  the  following  duties: 


Bole  leather 

Belting  leather 

Bough  leather 

Side  apper  leather 

Harness  leather 

Cilf  leather 

Patent  leather 

lOpomMta  wei^t  or  leas  per 
aoien. 

10  poonds  weight  to  25 
pounds. 

25  pounds  and  moro. 


(Claasiflcation  changed  for 
iQoommendation)  la- 
panned  on  the  grain  side. 

Japanned  on  the  flesh  side 
and  patent  splits. 


Payne  duties. 


5  per  cent. . 

do 

do 

3  per  cent, 
percent. 
do 


27  cents  per  pound  and 

16  per  cent 
27  cents  per  pound  and 

8  per  cent 
20  cents  per  pound  and 

10  per  cent 


Recommended  duties. 


5  per  cent. 

do.... 

do.... 


7^  per  cent 


percent. 
do.... 


2  cents  per  square  foot 

and  7)  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
4  cents  per  square  foot 

and  10  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 


Per  cent  of  reduction. 


No  change. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
33  per  cent. 

Do. 


About  40  per  oent 


About  10  per  oent 


EAPTD  INCBEASE  OP  IMPORTATIONS. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  importations  under  a  low  tariff,  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  of  heavy  leather  during  the 
past  five  years  and  during  six-montn  periods  of  tne  past  year. 

Imports  for  consumption,  bend,  belting,  and  sole. 


Tear  endlng- 


Jnneao.lQOS.. 
Jmie30,1900.. 
JuM30,1910.. 

June  30, 1911.. 
Jime30,19l2.. 
Dee.  30, 1912.. 


Values. 


158,862 

88,767 

055,740 

611,058 
1,049,232 
1,578,802 


Duties. 


$10,772 
17,753 
40,068 

30,552 
52,461 
78,940 


Rate. 


20  per  cent. 

Do. 
6  and  20  per 

oent. 
5  per  oent. 

Do. 

Do. 


In  1910  there  were  11  months  at  5  per  cent  and  1  month  at  20 
per  cent. 

You  will  note  that  in  1908  and  1909  the  importations  of  heavy 
leather  are  insignificant,  but  in  1910,  after  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  20  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  there  was  an  increase  from  $88,000 
to  $955,000.  During  the  12  months  ending  December  30,  1912, 
the  importations  have  increased  to  Sl,578;802.  The  duties  collected 
on  heavy  leather  have  increased  from  $10,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  to  $78,940  in  the  calendar  year  1912. 
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The  importations  of  belting,  sole  and  rough  leather,  under  a  duty 
of  5  i)er  cent,  are  aa  follows: 

Six  monthfl  ending — 

December,  1911 ei4,422 

January,  1912 406,406 

February,  1912 462,666 

March,  1912 497,  85B 

April 635,615 

May 626,  34» 

June 708,482 

July 806,881 

August 871,398 

September 872,  528 

October 932,200 

November 904,  694 

December 872. 810 

The  total  duties  collected  on  leather  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  were  $849,110,  and  as  forei^  tanners  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  our  markets  tne  importations  will  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

LOSS   OF  BEVENUB. 

It  is  our  belief  that  you  gentlemen  do  not  wish  to  see  so  important 
and  highly  competitive  an  industry  threatened.  You  do  seriously 
threaten  it  if  you  put  it  on  the  free  list.  If  leather  is  put  on  the  free 
list,  the  reduction  in  revenue,  based  on  the  importations  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  will  amount  to  about  SI, 500, 000  annually,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  you  can  not  expect  to  put  leather  on  the  free  list  without  also 
removing  the  duty  on  tanning  materiala.  The  revenue  derived  from 
leather  and  extracts  alone  was  $1,460,187  per  annum  last  fiscal  year, 
exclusive  of  the  duties  on  oils,  greases,  chemicals,  and  manufactures 
of  leather, 

FOBEION   TARIFF   RATES. 

The  duties  imposed  on  heavy  leather  by  foreign  countries  are 
shown  below.  Tne  rates  on  other  leather  would  bo  as  much  or 
greater  in  each  case, 

(Fipires  IJisadon  sverago  price  ol  21  amis  per  pound.) 
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"With  heaw  duty  into  other  foreign  countries  and  with  free  trade 
into  En^and:  accounts  for  the  fact  that  about  87  per  cent  of  our 

T>rtations  go  to  England. 
have  here  a  short  table  which  shows  that  the  total  imports  of 
leather  are  increasing  under  the  Payne  tariff  at  a  much  higher  ratio 
than  the  exports: 

Total  value  of  aU  leather  imported  for  11  months  of  1912 $7, 702, 992 

Total  value  of  all  leather  imported  for  11  months  of  1911 5, 362, 148 

Increaae  of  all  leather  imports  (43.6  percent) 2,340,844 

Total  value  of  export  leather  for  11  months  of  1912 40, 411, 591 

Total  value  of  export  leather  for  11  months  of  1911 35, 061, 731 

Increase  of  aU  leather  exports  (16.1  per  cent) 5, 349, 860 

The  major  portion  of  the  labor  in  our  industry  is  recruited  from 
imskilled  labor  who  have  recently  come  to  this  country.  The  effi- 
ciency of  this  labor  is  but  slightly  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
and  in  some  instances  even  less  so.  The  recent  reports  of  Mr.  Arthur 
B.  Butman,  special  a^ent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
investigating  the  leather  industries  in  Europe,  shows  that  the  wages 
paid  the  tamiery  laborers  here  are  about  double  those  paid  in  Euro- 
pean countries  to-day. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Is  that  lack  of  efficiency  due  to  their  inability  to  speak 
the  language  and  understand  the  instructions  that  are  given  ? 

Mr.  VOGEL.  I  thiQk  it  is  partly  the  training  or  lack  of  training  that 
ihejr  have  received  in  their  native  countries.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  immigrants  that  come  to  us  come  to  us  from  the  farms. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  the  inefficiency  is  but  slightlv  greater  or  in  some 
cases  less.  Does  the  less  occur  because  of  their  inaDility  to  understand 
instructions  given  them  ? 

Mr.  VoOEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  especially  true  of  the  Italians  and 
Slovaks,  where  we  do  not  have  men  that  understand  their  languages. 
It  is  very  difficult  at  times  to  get  foremen  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
that  is  largely  due  to  that  fact. 

The  average  wage  ia  this  country  i3  approximately  $12  per  week 
against  S5  to  $6.50  per  week  paid  abroad.  We  have  no  advantage 
over  our  foreign  competitors  in  so  far  as  specialized  machinery  is  con- 
cerned. The  same  makes  of  machines  used  in  this  country  are  also 
in  general  use  in  the  foreign  tanneries. 

CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

The  large  supplies  of  hemlock  and  oak  bark,  which  at  one  time  gave 
American  tanners  a  great  advantage  over  our  forei^  competitors, 
have  been  almost  exhausted.  Our  tanning  industry  is  now  depend- 
ent on  imported  tanning  materials  and  these  materials  cost  us  more 
than  they  cost  European  and  Canadian  tanners. 

Our  Cfanadian  competitors  have  a  decided  advantage  over  us, 
especially  in  the  production  of  heavy  leathers,  such  as  sole,  belting 
and  rough  leather,  enjoying  as  they  do  free  tanning  extracts  ana 
cheap  bark.  Bark  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  united  States, 
and  the  American  tanners,  located  in  the  North,  are  buying  bark  in 
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Canada  and  importing  it  into  this  country  for  use  in  their  tanneries. 
The  Canadian  tanners  also  have  a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  their 
imported  tanning  extracts.  These  are  free  of  duty  in  Canada  and 
here  we  pay  duties  which  averaged  during  the  &cal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1912,  22.08  per  cent.  In  many  instances  the  Canadian  tan- 
ners are  as  near  to  our  larger  American  markets  as  our  own  tanners, 
which  puts  them  at  no  disadvantage  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned 
and  makes  them  extremely  keen  competitors.  The  Canadian  tan- 
ners, on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  against  our  leather  by  a  15 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  duty. 

If  the  duty  is  entirely  removed  from  heavy  leather,  Canada  is  in 
position  to  use  us  as  a  dumping  ground  for  her  surplus.  The  capacity 
of  the  Canadian  tanners  is  greater  than  the  local  consumption.  They 
are  large  exporters  of  leather.  A  removal  of  the  duty  will  surely 
build  up  the  Canadian  industry  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

PATENT  LEATHER. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  obsolete  classification  of  patent 
leather  be  changed,  as  I  have  shown,  for  the  reason  that  patent 
leather  is  no  longer  sold  by  the  poimd. 

Patent  leather  requires  a  higher  duty  than  any  other  class  of  upper 
leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  for  the  reason  that  the 

i)roduction  cost  is  about  twice  the  cost  of  producing  other  upper 
eather.  The  tanning  cost  is  practically  the  same,  but  there  is  in 
addition  an  equal  or  greater  amount  for  the  cost  of  the  japanning.  . 

Any  purchase  of  mdes  or  skins  under  the  American  methoa  of 
japanning  on  the  grain  side  will  turn  out  aU  grades  of  leather^  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  while  the  foreign  method  of  japanning  on 
the  flesh  side  enables  the  foreign  manufactuter  to  produce  from  a 
bale  of  skins  only  the  medium  and  high  grades,  eliminating  the  loss  on 
low  grades,  which  we  can  not  do  because  of  our  method  of  japanning 
on  the  grain. 

Percentages  of  the  different  items  in  our  manufacturing  cost  are  as 
follows:  The  cost  of  labor  is  51.70  per  cent,  the  cost  of  material  is 
34.44  per  cent,  and  the  manufacturing  expense  is  13.86  per  cent, 
making  a  total  of  100  per  cent.  Applying  this  manufacturing  cost 
to  the  cost  of  the  finisned  product,  including  the  cost  of  the  pelt, 
gives  a  cost  of  labor  of  22.70  per  cent;  cost  of  material,  15.12  per 
cent;  manufacturing  expense,  6.08  per  cent;  and  cost  of  raw  stock, 
56.10  per  cent;  a  total  ox  100  per  cent. 

In  tne  rates  we  propose  for  patent  leather  we  ask  for  an  equalizing 
duty  on  labor,  which  is  from  95  per  cent  to  over  100  per  cent  more 
here  than  in  foreign  countries  and  with  a  relative  emciency  in  the 
japanning  department  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturers.  In  this 
connection  we  call  to  your  attention  that  in  the  establishment  of 
Cornelius  Heyle,  Worms,  Germany,  the  largest  foreign  manufacturer 
of  patent  leather,  there  are  emploved  about  43  per  cent  women  and 
children,  while  in  our  own  patent-leather  factories  we  do  not  employ 
women  and  children.  And  we  ask  for  an  equaling  duty  on  materials 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  get  free  of  duty  and  on  which  we 
pay  a  varying  rate  of  from  20  to  27  per  cent. 
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Gentlemen^  the  leather  industry  should  have  the  same  considera- 
tion that  other  manufactures  have.  We  are  now  on  a  low  tariff, 
competitive,  revenue  basis.  We  are  willing  you  should  make  such 
further  reductions  as  recoromended  in  this  brief,  but  the  tanners  of 
39  States  will  feel  you  do  an  injustice  if  you  put  leather  on  the  free 
list. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE   IN   WORDING   OP   LEATHER   SCHEDULE. 

Statistical  records  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  leather  indus- 
try are  as  yet  incomplete. .  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  future  in  the 
matter  of  statistical  information  and  to  simplify  the  work  of  the 
appraisers,  we  suggest  more  detail  in  the  classifications  of  leather, 
and  a  demand  on  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Department  that  accurate  and 
detailed  statistics  be  collected,  collated,  and  published  monthly  on 
imports,  exports  of  domestic  and  exports  of  foreign  leather.  In 
this  manner  our  industry  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  in  the  future  as  to  how  the  leather  schedules 
shouM  be  handled. 

Below  we  suggest  the  wording  for  the  leather  schedule: 

PROPOSED   WORDING. 

Sole  leather  eides,  backs,  bends,  and  offal,  ad-  valorem;  belting  leather 

butts,  ad  valorem;  rough  leather, ad  valorem;  goat  and  kid  leather, 

tanned  but  unfinished, ad  valorem;  side  upper  leather  other  than  patent, 

ad  valorem;  harness  leather,  saddlery  leather,  case,  bag,  and  strap  leather,  

ad  valoreni;  upholstering  leather, ad  valorem;  patent  leather,  finished  on  the 

grain  side,  other  than  upholstering  leather,  per  square  foot  and  ad 

valorem;  patent  leather  nnished  on  the  flesh  side  and  patent  splits  other  than  up- 
bolstering,  per  square  foot  and ad  valorem;  other  upper  leather  other 

than  pateat  calf  and  kid,  ad  valorem;  horse  and  colt,  ad  valorem; 

goat  and  kid, ad  valorem;  sheep  and  lamb, ad  valorem;  glove  leather 

grains,  colt,  calf,  goat,  kid,  sheep,  and  lamb, ad  valorem;  horse  and  cattle, 

ad  valorem;  leather  splits,  tanned  but  unfinished, ad  valorem;  tanned 

and  finished,  ad  valorem;  book  binders'  leather, ad  valorem;  piano- 
action  leather,  ad  valorem;  chamois  leather,  ad  valorem;  9 11  other 

leather  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  ad  valorem;  all  the  fore- 
going whether  tannea  only  or  tanned  and  finished,  unless  otherwise  specified;  pro- 
vide that  leather  advanced  in  process  by  cutting,  stamping,  or  molding  into  shapes, 
forms,  blocks,  or  taps,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manufactured  articles,  or  by  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  ^in  by  boarding,  or  embossing,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
ad  vtAorem.  in  addition  to  that  imposed  by  this  paragraph  on  leather  of  the  same 
character  as  that  from  which  they  were  so  advanced  in  process. 

And  it  is  hereby  provided  that  all  leather  entered  for  export  from  or  for  import  into 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  sworn  to  in  writing  before  a  proper  officer  of 
the  Government,  as  belonging  under  one  of  the  classifications  above  noted,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  measures  and  values  of  all  said 
exports  and  imports,  and  shall  furnish  said  records  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  to  be  collated  and  published  monthly  in  summary  of  commerce  and 
finance  under  the  classification  headiags  indicated  above,  showing  exports,  imports, 
and  reexports  of  leather  merchandise. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  proportion  of  the  hides  do  the  packing  houses 
control,  those  reported  to  be  in  combination  with  eacn  other? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  can  not  say  as  to  those  that  are  in  combination, 
but  the  packers  control  about  15  per  cent  of  the  leather  industry. 
The  tot^  leather  industry  is  $339,000,000.     The  packers  control 
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about  15  per  cent  of  that  product.  It  is  largely  confined  to  the 
heavy  leatner,  and  not  so  much  to  the  calfskin. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  proportion  do  they  control  of  the  heavy  leather 
industry  ? 

Mr.  VooEL.  About  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Petebs.  The  packers  at  present  are  tending  to  put  up  factories 
of  their  own  1 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Tliat  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  VoQEL.  It  has  not  materially  increased.  It  has  been  about 
stationary  in  the  last  few  years.  There  has  not  been  much  change. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  the  packers  who  started  in  the  upper-leather 
business  I  know  that  he  has  abandoned  that  and  connnes  himself 
now  to  sole  leather. 

Mr.  Petebs.  They  sell  those  products  in  dire^:t  competition  with 
you? 

Mr.  VoQEL.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  What  proportion  of  your  total  cost  of  production 
is  cost  of  tanning  materials,  extracts  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  iSiat  would  vary  according  to  the  class  of  leather. 
There  would  be  quite  a  variation  there. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Clark,  who  preceded  you 
this  evening,  that  on  sole  leather  it  would  amount  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  On  sole  leather  it  would  be  more.  It  would  be  nearer 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  And  on  the  higher  grades  of  leather  it  would  be 
less? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  On  the  higher  grades  of  leather,  such  as  chrome  leather, 
the  material  would  be  comparatively  the  smaller  item. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Did  you  not,  when  you  previously  appeared  before 
the  committee,  recommend  that  the  American  tanners  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Canadians  as  to  their  extracts,  namely, 
that  they  shoula  go  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  did  not  recommend  that  they  go  on  the  free  list. 
We  reconmiended  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  three-fourths  to 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  under  the  proposed  chemical  schedule  that 
passed  the  House? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  When  you  made  that  recommendation,  you  knew 
the  bill  had  already  passed  the  House  which  placed  rough  leathers  on 
the  free  list,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  did  so,  but  I  supposed  that  was  not  an  action  taken  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  think  you  can  hardly  assume  that,  if  a  bill  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Conspress  and  gone  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. Suppose  Congress  snould  take  the  same  action  again,  what 
recommenaation  would  you  then  make? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  should  decidedly  say  you  were  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  an  industry. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  But  aa  to  the  question  of  tanning  extracts  f 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  should  decidedly  say  you  should  put  them  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Has  the  association  you  represent  instructed  you 
to  make  any  such  request  as  that  at  all,  or  have  they  considered  it 
impossible  that  we  should  put  leather  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  have  considered  it  out  of  the  question  that  you 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  about  the  question  of  bichromates?  They 
are  used  in  glazing  leather? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  In  chrome  leather  entirely.  At  present,  as  I  recollect, 
they  carry  a  duty  of  about  1}  or  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  HLijiRisoN.  What  would  the  effect  be  of  cutting  in  half  the 
duties  on  bichromates  of  potash  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  It  would  nelp  to  some  evtent,  but  it  would  not  so 
seriously  assist  us  or  so  seriously  affect  us  as  the  change  in  the  extract 
duties,  duties  in  the  tannings  in  which  we  use  v^etable  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  other  materials  are  there  in  tanning  than 
the  extracts  and  bichromates  and  the  hides  themselves,  which  are 
on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  use  fish  oil,  which  carries  a  duty  of  about  8  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  ELarrison.  There  was  a  proposed  reduction  in  those  also  ? 

Mr.  VoGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  in  addition  to  that  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  of  which  we  use 
a  large  quantity.  In  the  colored  calf,  we  have  the  Gterman  aniline 
dyes,  which  are  very  largely  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  assistance  to  the 
committee,  in  considering  the  schedule  on  leathers,  if  you  would  sub- 
mit a  list  of  the  materials,  with  the  consequent  saving  to  the  tanners 
in  their  cost  of  production  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  those  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  taking  the  basis  of 
your  last  bill.    I  suppose  that  is  what  you  would  take  as  a  basis  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tnat  is  not  fixed. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  would  have  to  have  some  basis  to  tell  you  what  we 
would  save,  in  order  to  get  at  that.  If  you  will  suggest  any  basis 
you  see  fit,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  VoGEL.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  A.  B.  WHITE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FIHE  GLOVE 
LEATHEB  HAHUFACTUBEBS  OF  FULTON  COUHTT,  H.  T. 

Mr.  White  was  dulv  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  dnairman  and  gentlemen,  I  renresent  the  fine- 
^love-leather  manufacturers  of  Fulton  County,  N.  i .  We  have  an 
industry  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves,  and  we  represent 
40  manufacturers. 

The  importations  of  that  class  of  leather  last  year  was  $1,795,000. 
The  whole  production  of  fine-glove  leather  amounted  to  two  and  a 
quarter  miUions,  leaving  the  domestic  manufacturers  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  production  of  that  class  of  leather. 
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We  do  not  ask  increased  duty  on  this  article;  but  we  are  asking  for 
the  continuance  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  which  we  pay  now. 

The  article  is  highly  competitive  not  only  among  the  domestic 
manufacturers  themselves,  but  we  have  representatives  in  our  city  of 
20  German  manufacturers,  who  send  over  tneir  goods  to  compete  with, 
the  manufacturers  here. 

We  have  submitted  our  brief,  with  the  figures  and  facts  pertaining 
to  the  industry,  and  we  ask  your  consideration  of  the  same, 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  brief  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  White.  All  right,  sir. 

The  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  White  is  as  follows: 

Brief  Submitted  bt  the  Fine  Glove  Leather  Manttfacturbrs  of  Fulton 

County,  N.  Y. 

[In  referenoe  to  see.  451  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.] 

The  glove  leather  manufacturers  respectfully  uige  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
present  tariff  so  as  to  affect  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather.  The  tariff  under  section 
451  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  fixes  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  glove  leather 
imported  into  this  country. 

This  tariff  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  and  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  industry  under  the  wages  paid  and  prices  for  materials  that  go  into 
the  tannage  of  glove  leather  in  this  country.  That  it  is  not  prohibitive  is  shown  hj 
the  fact  that  during  1911  and  1912, 75  per  cent  of  the  fine  glove  leather  used  in  this 
country  was  imported.  This  leather  was  valued  at  $1,791,260,  upon  whidi  a  duty 
of  $358,252  was  collected.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  figtures  on  the  importation  of 
glove  leather  prior  to  the  above  date^  inasmuch  as  glove  leather  was  classified  with 
other  leathers,  nor  can  statistics  be  given  based  on  dozen  lots  as  the  revenue  tax  is 
not  fixed  on  glove  leather  by  the  dozens,  but  on  the  basis  of  hundreds.  This  meUiod 
is  that  adopted  by  European  manufacturers  of  leather,  while  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  leather  uses  the  dozen  skins  as  the  unit  of  count.  Under  it  the  American 
manufacturer  has  no  way  of  checking  by  the  dozen. 

The  manufacture  of  glove  leather  is  not  in  any  wise  controlled  by  a  trust  or  com- 
bination, but  is  a  highly  competitive  business.  There  are  40  separate  establishmonts 
manufacturing  glove  leather  in  Fulton  County,  State  of  New  York,  alone,  besides 
many  others  m  other  psuis  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  40  concerns  in  Fulton 
County  are  establishinents  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  are  competi- 
tors, so  there  are  no  interlocking  directors  or  other  arrangements  whereby  vwrious 
separate  establishments  are  controlled. 

The  investment  in  this  business  in  Fulton  County.  State  of  New  York,  represents 
from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000  in  mill  property  alone,  and  about  2,000  men  are  employed. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OLOVE  LEATHER. 

Glove  leathers  are  classified  as  glasse,  lamb  skin,  nappa,  friezed,  mochas,  suedes, 
and  chamois. 

The  different  kinds  of  leather  manufactured  and  imported  are  those  finished  on  the 
grain  or  on  the  flesh  side  or  on  the  surface  exposed  by  removing  the  grain.  The  first 
two  above  are  known  as  grain  leather;  the  latter  as  mocha  or  suede.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  all  these  styles  the  American  manufacturer  is  rivaling  the  European  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned. 

As  to  mocha  skins,  this  stvle  of  dressing  had  its  origin  in  Fulton  Gountjr,  N.  Y.  In 
fact,  80  per  cent  of  the  Arabian  skins  dressed  into  mocha  glove  leather  nave  been  so 
dressed  m  this  country  up  to  the  present  time.  The  process  of  dressing  this  class  of 
skins  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  recently.  The  glove  leather  manufacturers  of 
Europe  are  succeeding  in  producing  mocha  glove  leather  by  labor  taken  from  America 
and  are  now  exporting  mocha  leather  into  this  country.  The  European  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  produce  this  article  so  much  more  cheaply  because  of  the  labor  cost, 
that  he  can  successfully  compete  with  the  American  mocha  glove  leather  manufac- 
turer in  the  home  marJEet. 

The  leather  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  producing  as  fine  mdes  of  leather 
as  those  made  in  Europe  and  the  demand  for  our  output  is  steadily  mcreasing. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  fine  gnuie  of  gloves  in  this  country,  which  was  encouxBsed 
under  the  Wilson,  Dingley,  andTayne  Acts,  has  increased  tne  demand  fbr  fine  gndet 
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of  glove  leather.  Most  of  the  glove  factories  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of  gloves,  causing  an  increased  demand 
for  a  finer  grade  of  glove  leather.  The  leather  dressing  mills  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  glove  manufacturers  in  perfecting  the  finer  product;  and  have  succeeded 
under  the  encoiiragement  given  by  various  tariff  acts  in  rivaling  Europe  in  the  quality 
of  their  product  and  year  by  year  are  increasing  the  volume  of  their  biisineaB. 

LABOR. 

I^bor  ifl  the  principal  element  that  makes  up  the  difference  in  the  expense  of 
producing  glove  leather  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  the  manu&u^ture  of  glove  leather,  little  or  no  machinery  can  be  used.  This 
18  true  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  In  order  to  produce  good  glove  leather, 
it  is  necessary  that  tne  work  be  done  by  hand  labor,  and  good  results  can  be  obtained 
in  no  oU.er  wav.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  machinery,  but  invariably  this 
method  has  failed,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  glove  leather  is  compelled  to  rely  upon 
hand  labor. 

The  price  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ^love  leather  is  materially  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  The  following  table  shows  the  prices  paid  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  for  the  various  departments  in  the  manufacture  of  glove 
leather.  Germany  is  taken  for  the  comparison  because  nearly  all  the  glove  leather 
imported  into  this  country  comes  from  Germany. 


BMm  boose  (labor). 

Staking  skins 

Golorlng  skins 

Enert  tanner 

Helpen  in  tan  room . 


Germany,  per  week. 


Marht. 

20  (94.80) 

32  (17.68) 

25  ($6.00) 

40-50  (19.60-112.00) 
20  (94.80) 


United 

States,  per 

week. 


no.  50412.00 
14.00-  16.00 

12.00 
20.00-  25.00 

10.50 


The  foregoing  table  shows  only  the  price  paid  men  in  Germany.  Manv  women, 
however,  are  employed  in  the  leather  establishments  of  Europe  at  much  less  wages 
than  the  men  and  who  perform  work  that  is  entirely  done  in  this  country  by  men. 

In  addition  there  is  the  apprentice  s>rstem  in  the  European  factories  which  does 
not  exist  in  this  country  and  m  connection  with  which  the  wages  are  very  nominal. 
Similar  work  in  this  country  is  done  by  men  at  a  fixed  wage. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the  amount  of  work  required  in  European  leather  &ctorie- 
are  such  as  to  g^ve  the  European  manu&cturer  further  advantage.  In  these  facto- 
ries the  laborer  is  required  to  work  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day,  while  in  the  gloves 
leather  factories  in  tlus  country  9  hours  constitutes  a  day's  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor,  there  are  other  features  which 
cost  the  American  manufacturer  more  than  the  European.  These  are  the  various 
diemicals  and  coloring  ingredients,  together  with  the  wool  on  all  skins  imported, 
upon  all  of  whidi  the  American  manufocturer  pa>rs  a  duty. 

The  2,000  men  employed  in  the  leather  mills  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  are  well 

?ud  and  thoroughly  employed  and  represents  one  of  the  thriftiest  elements  in  I^ew 
ork  State.  The  labor  is  nuide  up  principally  of  men  with  families.  A  considerable 
portion  are  skilled  workmen  who  nave  come  to  this  coimtrv  to  better  their  condition, 
and  idl  are  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 

EFFECT  OF  BEDUCTION  OB  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF. 

If  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent  be  removed  or  reduced,  there  are  two  alternatives  left 
to  the  American  glove  manufacturer.  Either  the  reduction  of  wages  or  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  class  of  business.  In  either  instance  labor  is  injured  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer. 

If  the  manu&tcturer  of  glove  leather  in  this  country  is  injured  or  destroyed,  it  gives 
to  the  European  manufacturer  the  uncontrolled  American  market,  subject  to  no  com- 
petition or  regulation  and  leaves  him  free  to  charge  whatever  prices  he  sees  fit  for  his 
product.  The  present  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  as  clearly  appears  by  the  large  vearly 
importation  of  glove  leather  from  Europe.  Glove  leather  manufacturing  is  a  hi^ly 
competitive  business,  so  that  no  pretense  can  be  made  that  the  presmt  duty  la  in 
i&y  way  restrictive. 
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The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  merely  a  revenue  duty  and  only  gives 
the  American  glove  leather  manufacturer  a  competitive  chance  with  the  European 
manufacturer  and  it  ehould  be  retained. 

Rei^ctfully  submitted. 

Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood,  M.  G., 

Chairman  Way*  and  Means  CommiUu^  Washington^  P.  C 

MEMOSAITDUM  OF  THE  GLOVE  LEATHEB  ICAJHTFACTUSEBS,  IV 
EEFEKENGE  TO  SECTION  461  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909. 

The  glove  leather  manufacturers  respectfully  uige  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
present  tari£f  so  as  to  affect  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather.  The  tariff  under  secticm 
451  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  fixes  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  glove  leather 
imported  into  this  country. 

This  tariff  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  and  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  mdustry  under  the  wages  paid,  and  prices  for  materials,  that  go  into 
the  tannine  of  glove  leather  in  this  country.  That  it  is  not  prohibitive  is  shown  b^ 
the  fact  that  during  1911  and  1912,  76  per  cent  of  the  fine  glove  leather  used  in  thia 
country  was  imported.  This  leather  was  valued  at  $1,791,^,  upon  which  a  duty  of 
$358,252  was  collected.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  figures  on  the  importation  of  glove 
leather  prior  to  the  above  date  inasmuch  as  glove  leather  was  clanified  with  other 
leathers,  nor  can  statistics  be  given  based  on  dozen  lots  as  the  revenue  tax  is  not  fixcKl 
on  glove  leather  by  the  dozens  but  on  the  basis  of  hundreds.  This  method  is  that 
adopted  by  European  manu&tcturers  of  leather,  while  the  American  manufacturer  of 
leatner  uses  the  clozen  Bkins  as  the  unit  of  count.  Under  it  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  no  way  of  checking  by  the  dozen. 

Tlie  manu^ture  of  glove  leather  is  not  in  anywise  controlled  by  a  trust  or  combi- 
nation, but  is  a  highly  competitive  business.  There  are  40  separate  establiiihmenta 
manu&cturing  glove  leather  in  Fulton  County,  State  of  New  York,  alone,  besideB 
many  others  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  40  concerns  in  Fulton  County 
are  establishments  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  all  are  competitors,  so  there 
are  no  interlocking  directors  or  other  arrangements  whereby  various  separate  establish- 
ments are  controlled. 

The  investment  in  this  business  in  Fulton  County,  State  of  New  York,  repreeents 
from  $800,000  to  11,000,000  in  mill  property  alone,  and  about  2,000  men  are  employed. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OLOVB  LBATHBR. 

Glove  leathers  are  classified  as  glasse,  lambskin,  nappa,  friezed  mochas,  suedea,  and 
chamois. 

The  different  kinds  of  leather  manufactured  and  imported  are  those  finished  on  the 
grain  or  on  the  flesh  side  or  on  the  surface  exposed  by  removing  the  grain.  The  first 
two  above  are  known  as  grain  leather;  the  latter  as  mocha  or  suede.  In  the  production 
of  all  these  styles  the  American  manufacturer  is  rivaling  the  European,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned. 

As  to  mocha  skins,  this  style  of  dressinff  had  its  origin  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.  In 
fact,  80  per  cent  of  the  Arabian  skins  dressed  into  mocha  glove  leather  have  been 
so  dreased  in  this  country  up  to  the  piesent  time.  The  process  of  dressing  this  class 
of  skins  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  recently.  The  glove  leather  manuuctuien  of 
Europe  are  succeeding  in  producing  mocha  glove  leather  by  labor  taken  from  America 
and  are  now  exporting  mocha  leather  into  this  coimtry.  The  European  manufactuier 
is  able  to  produce  this  article  so  much  more  cheaply  because  of  the  labor  cost,  that  he 
can  successfully  compete  with  the  American  mooia  glove  leather  manufacturer  in  the 
home  market. 

The  leather  manu&cturers  of  this  country  are  producing  as  fine  ^jades  of  leather  as 
those  made  in  Europe,  and  the  demand  for  our  output  is  steadily  mcreasing. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  fine  grade  of  gloves  in  this  country,  which  was  encouraged 
under  the  Wilson,  Dingley,  andTayne  Acts,  has  increased  the  demand  for  fine  giades 
of  glove  leather.  Most  of  the  glove  Stories  in  Fulton  County,  N .  Y. ,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of  gloves,  causing  an  increased  demand  for  a 
finer  grade  of  glove  leather.  The  leather  dressing  mills  lukve  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  glove  manufacturers  in  periecting  the  finer  product;  and  have  succeeded  ifiider 
the  encouragement  given  by  various  tariff  acts  m  rivaling  Europe  in  the  quality  of 
their  product,  and  year  by  year  are  increasing  the  volume  of  their  business. 
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Labor  is  tlie  principal  element  that  makes  up  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing glove  leather  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  ttie  manufacture  of  glove  leather  little  or  no  machinery  can  be  used.  This  is 
true  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  coimtry .  In  order  to  produce  good  glove  leather  it  is 
necessary  that  the  work  be  done  by  hand  labor,  and  ^ood  results  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  machmery,  but  invariably  this  method 
has  failed,  so  uiat  the  manufacturer  of  glove  leather  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  hand 
labor. 

The  price  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather  is  materially  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  The  following  table  shows  the  prices  paid  in  the  United 
States  and  Grermany,  for  the  various  ^departments  in  the  manufacture  of  glove 
leather— Germany  is  taken  for  the  comparison  because  nearly  all  the  glove  leather 
imported  into  this  country  comes  from  Germany: 


B«m lioiise (lal)or)  .... 

BtaUngakiiis 

Cotaring  skins 

Enfirttann«r 

Htipsn  in  tan  room . .  • . 


Oermany  (per  weok). 


Marks. 

20  (94.80) 

82  ($7.68) 

25  (S6.00) 
40-«)  (19.60-112.00) 

20  (S4.80) 


Untied  States 
(per  week). 


$10.50-412.00 

14.00-  16.00 

12.00 

20.00-25.00 

10.50 


The  foregoing  table  shows  only  the  price  paid  men  in  Germany.  Many  women, 
however,  are  employed  in  the  leather  establishments  of  Europe  at  much  less  wages 
than  the  men,  and  who  perform  work  that  is  entirely  done  in  tnis  country  by  men. 

In  addition,  there  is  ^e  apprentice  s^rstem  in  the  European  factories  which  does 
not  exist  in  mis  country,  ana  m  connection  with  which  the  wages  are  very  nominal. 
Similar  work  in  diis  country  is  done  by  men  at  a  fixed  wage. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the  amount  of  work  required  in  European  leather  factories 
are  such  as  to  give  the  European  manufacturer  further  advantage.  In  these  factories 
the  laborer  Lb  required  to  work  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day,  while  in  the  glove  leather 
factories  in  tiiis  countr]^  9  hours  constitute  a  dav's  tabor. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  there  are  other  features  which 
cost  the  American  manufacturer  more  than  the  European.  These  are  the  various 
chemicals  and  coloring  ingredients,  together  with  the  wool  on  all  skins  imported,  upon 
an  of  which,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  a  duty. 

l^e  2,000  men  employed  in  the  leather  mills  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  are  well  paid 
and  thoroughly  employed,  and  represents  one  of  the  thriftiest  elements  in  New  York 
State.  The  labor  is  made  up  principally  of  men  with  families.  A  considerable  portion 
are  drilled  workmen  who  have  come  to  this  countrv  to  better  their  condition  and  all 
ue  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 

BFFBCT  OF  REDUCTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  TARIFF. 

If  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent  be  removed  or  reduced,  there  are  two  alternatives  left  to 
&e  American  glove  manufacturer — either  the  reduction  of  wages  or  the  discontinue 
uice  of  this  class  of  business.  In  either  instance  labor  is  injured  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer. 

If  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather  in  this  country  is  injured  or  destroyed,  it  gives 
to  the  European  manufacturer  the  uncontrolled  American  market,  subject  to  no  com- 
petition or  regulation,  and  leaves  him  free  to  charge  whatever  prices  he  sees  fit  for  his 
product.  The  present  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  as  clearly  appears  by  the  laige  yearly 
importation  of  glove  leather  from  Europe.  Glove  leather  manufacturing  is  a  highly 
c(Hnpetitive  business,  so  that  no  pretense  can  be  made  that  the  present  duty  is  in  any 
way  restrictive. 

The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  merely  a  revenue  duty  and  only  gives 
the  American  glove  leather  manufacturer  a  competitive  chance  wim  the  European 
maaufacturer,  and  it  should  be  retained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  R.  WHiTSy  Stentary, 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chavnrum  Wayt  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C, 
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State  or  Kaw  Yobe,  Count}/ o/ Fullon,  m: 

Pstrick  W.  Smith,  being  duly  Bworn,  deposes  and  sftya  liat  he  ia  &  member  of  the 
firm  of  R(%era  &  Smith,  glnve-leather  manufacturers,  at  Glovenville,  N.  Y.;  tbaX  he 
has  compiled  a  statement  ehowing  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  his  mill  ft*  various 
gradeeof  work,  for  the  period  of  oneweek,  viz,  from  January  20  to  January  25,  incltiaive; 
that  attached  hereto  and  marked  Schedule  A  is  the  statement  so  cornpiled  by  depo- 
nent, and  ifi  a  true  and  correct  statement  taken  from  the  books  of  deponent's  B&id 
firm  for  the  period  hereinabove  stated,  and  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  actual  wagee 
paid  to  each  of  said  workmen  for  said  period. 

Deponent  further  says  that  tbe  forcing  statement  preeents  a  fair  average  of  tiie 
weekly  wage  earned  by  workmen  in  t£e  factory  of  saia  deponent's  firm  and  is  a  &ir 
average  wage  for  several  years  last  past. 

Paiuox  W.  Suis. 

Subscribed  and  ewom  to  before  me  this  STth  day  of  January,  1913. 

FnAL.1  WiLLUM  A.  UacDonau), 

Notary  Public 
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8CBSDULE  A— Gontinned. 
CHORE  MEN. 


■ 

Average 
per  day. 

Total  per 
week. 

u  Dalle 

$1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 

fl0.50 

T.  LiMe.. 

10.60 

C.  Hocaboon... 

10.50 

NIC  Lion 

10.50 

CUfffenUf    , r  T 

10.50 

A  Sohwarts 

10.50 
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12.00 
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0.00 

PLUBHERS. 

John  White 

11.75 
L75 

$10.60 

W.  Bennett t-..,..t..,. r-T-»  .,,t-- - 
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Interview  with  Wilhelm  Meinkb. 

Wilhelm  Meinke,  of  Burg,  Prussia,  whose  American  interests  are  looked  after  by 
Richard  Bondy,  of  this  city,  arrived  in  Gloversville  Saturday  evening  after  having 
knd^  in  New  York  on  the  Kaisenn  Auguste  Victoria.  ^  Mr.  Meinke,  who  is  one  of 
the  lai^gest  sihoe  and  glove  leather  manufacturers  in  his  country,  was  interviewed 
yesterday  by  a  Morning  Herald  reporter,  during  which  time  he  gave  many  inter- 
esdi^  mctB  concerning  the  industry.  Mr.  Meinke  operates  one  factory  where  there 
are  employed  160  hands.  In  addition,  he  controls  two  other  factories,  and  Uie 
entire  number  of  emplovees  numbers  220.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Meinke  manufactures 
both  glove  and  shoe  leather  affords  him  better  facilities  than  if  he  waB  merely  inter- 
ested in  one  branch  solely.    The  output  of  his  factories  is  250  dozens  per  day. 

In  speaking  of  the  leather  situation  Mr.  Meinke  states  that  owing  to  the  Turkish 
war  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  leather  which  comes  here  is  now  shut  out.  The  flocks 
of  sheep  in  tJie  war  zone  have  been  practically  annihilated,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
two  years  before  the  flocks  will  be  restored  to  their  usual  numbers.  Naturally,  ^e 
result  has  been  that  buyers  crowd  into  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  the 
demand  causes  the  prices  to  advance  sharply.  Prices  have  advanced  generally  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  and  are  still  advancing. 

Unions  are  strong  abroad,  stated  Mr.  Meinke,  and  there  was  some  labor  trouble 
ft  year  ago,  at  whidu  time  wages  were  advanced  about  12  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  colorers  earn  $1.25  per  day,  and  kneestakers  about  $1.50.  The  men  have  steady 
work  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Meinke  is  a  cousin  of  George  Meinke  and  was  for  nine  years  technical  manager 
of  the  form^sjplant  abroad.  Wilhelm  Meinke *has  been  in  business  for  himself 
for  11  years.  Tne  output  of  shoe  leather  turned  out  by  his  plants  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  He  is  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Wilhelm  Meinke,  jr.,  his  son.  has  been  here  for  liie  nast  six  months  study- 
ing American  busdness  methods.  The  elder  Meinke  made  his  nrst  visit  here  one  year 
ago.  He  is  a  close  student  of  men  and  affairs  and  takes  much  interest  in  Gloversville 
and  its  people.  He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  enterprise  manifested  by  business 
men  in  all  lines  here  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  the  city.  He  d^owed  a  sur- 
prising familiarity  with  this  city  and  its  early  history,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
glove  mdustry  from  its  humble  start.  He  stated  he  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  number  of  public  buildings  here,  especially  the  Federal  building,  the  library,  the 
umcffy,  and  The  Morning  Herald  building. 
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TESTDEOITT  OF  QEOBGE  B.  BEBVHEIM. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  fancy  leather  manufacturers  of  the  United 
otates.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact«that  our  indus- 
try has  nothing  to  do  with  shoe  leather  of  any  kind,  harness  leather, 
belting,  or  patent  leather.  The  leather  we  make,  and  which  is  known 
as  fancy  leather,  is  used  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  so-called 
fancy  leather  goods,  consisting  of  ladies'  hand  bags,  expensive  pocket- 
hoolL,  jewelr^  casee,  high-clL  traveUng  bags^ttinga  for  automo- 
biles,  and  fine  bindings  of  books. 

Our  leather  is  used  entirely  for  articles  of  luxury.  We  use  the  fol- 
lowing skins:  Sheep,  goat,  calf^  and  seal — ^not  Alaska  seal,  but  ordi- 
nary hair  seal.    We  employ  skilled  and  ordinary  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  ^ve  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers engaged  m  this  line,  or  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed 
therein,  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  carrying 
on  this  business  in  a  small  way.  We  have  no  combination  or  trust 
of  any  kind.  We  have  old-fashioned,  free,  unlimited,  intense  com- 
petition. 

Our  industry  has  been  developed  entirely  under  the  tariff.  My 
own  house,  R.  Neumann  &  Co.,  began  in  1863  as  importers  of  fancy 
leather,  and  first  started  manufacturing  such  leather  in  1877  on  a  small 
scale.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  start  was  20;  in  1912  it 
was  210.  The  number  of  dozens  of  skins  turned  out  in  1878  was 
9,428;  in  1912  we  turned  out  75,619  dozens.  All  this  development 
has  taken  place  under  moderate  tariff  protection. 

Under  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dinglej^  tariffs  we  had  a  protec- 
tion of  20  per  cent.  Lnder  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  we  have  a  pro- 
tection of  15  per  cent. 

Here  are  some  statistics  as  to  revenue.  With  the  20  per  cent  rate 
of  duty  the  importations,  which  include  some  leathers  others  than 
ours,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  absolute  statistics  of  ours,  were,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  $2,286,510;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  $1,937,504,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  $2,797,747. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  of  15  per  cent  the  importations  were  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  $1,330,240,  a  little  over  a  month  of  this 
year  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
$1^90,202,  and  for  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1912,  $1,566,591. 

With  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  tariff  we  have  a  decrease  in 
the  imports.  The  reason  for  this  decrease  in  imports  under  the  16 
per  cent  tariff  was  that  in  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912,  hand  bags, 
pocketbooks,  and  jewel  cases  made  of  leather  were  out  of  fashion, 
while  silks,  velvets,  and  tapestries  were  used  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  articles.  There  is  no  gain  of  revenue  to  be  made  by 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  because  fashion  determines  whether  fancy 
leathers  are  imported  or  not.  If  there  were  a  still  lower  tariff  and 
fancy  leathers  were  not  in  vogue,  there  would  be  small  imports.  If 
fancy  leather  were  in  fashion  it  would  not  matter  if  there  were  a  15 
20,  30  per  cent,  or  even  higher  tariff,  it  would  be  imported  anyway, 
because  people  will  pay  any  price  for  articles  of  luxury  or  fa^on. 
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Now,  we  do  not  plead  for  a  higher  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  demand  on  the  part  of  anybody  for  a  lower  tariff  on  our  fancy 
leathers.  Our  industry  at  best  is  a  comparatively  small  one  in  this 
country,  one  reason  for  this  being  the  lack  of  skilted  and  technically 
educated  workmen;  another,  the  importations  of  finished  fancy 
leather  goods.  If  the  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  be  reduced  our 
industry  will  be  seriously  crippled,  and  I  beheve  that  some  of  us  shall 
be  forced  to  go  out  of  business,  because  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet 
foreign  competition  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  use  in  our  industry  certain  tanning  materials  and  dyestuffs. 
On  the  tannmg  materials  we  pay  a  specific  duty  which  amounts  to 
about  10  per  cent  and  on  the  oyestuffs  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  besides 
the  freight  on  these  articles.  These  materials  form  aoout  30  per  cent 
of  our  cost  of  manufacture.  The  English  and  German  manuf actiu^ers 
get  these  articles  free  of  duty. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  is  startling. 
Labor  is,  in  our  industry,  the  most  important  factor,  and  constitutes 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  I  submit  herewith  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  labor 
in  (jennany.  In  the  United  States  the  wages  paid  the  tanner  are 
$12.50  per  week,  the  finisher  receives  $10.50  per  week,  and  the 
grainer  $13.50.  The  Oerman  tanner  is  paid  $9  per  week,  the  finisher 
$6,  and  the  grainer  $9;  that  is,  the  German  workman  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  the  American  workman  gets  about  one-third 
less  wages.  These  wages  of  the  (jerman  workmen  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Kripper  Lederfabrick,  Kripp  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  manu- 
facturing the  same  class  of  goods  that  we  manufacture.  In  our  line 
calfskin  shavers  average  $22  per  week,  and  the  foreman  and  assistant 
foreman  gets  from  $40  to  $20  per  week.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  German  wages  for  the  workmen  of  this  class.  If  now  we 
take  the  unskiUed  labor  into  consideration  the  difference  is  still  more 
striking.  The  total  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  Kripper  Lederfabrick  is 
1,500  marks  for  70  workers,  including  skilled  and  unskilled,  an  aver- 
age of  $5.35  per  worker,  while  our  average  pay  roll,  taking  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years,  is  $2,491  per  week  for  210  men,  including 
skilled  and  unsidUed,  or  $11.85  per  worker.  In  other  words,  we  pay 
more  than  twice  as  much  per  worker  than  is  paid  in  the  German  fac- 
tory. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  difference  is  that  in  Grermany  they 
employ  a  laige  number  of  women  and  children,  while  we  employ 
abnost  entirefy  men,  and  no  women  at  all. 

Again  the  conditions  of  labor  are  different  here  from  abroad.  We 
are  always  short  of  skilled  labor,  which  hampers  the  development  of 
our  mdustry,  besides  having  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  cost 
of  labor.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  England,  the 
manufacturers  can  (fraw  on  a  large  supply  of  sKilled  labor;  men  who 
we  thoroughly  conversant  with  Si  branches  of  the  trade,  who  have 
been  engaged  therein  all  their  lives,  have  learned  their  trades  from 
their  fawers,  or  have  been  taught  in  the  technical  schools.  We  have 
to  train  all  our  labor  over  here,  and  it  is  difficult  to  retain  American 
labor  as  the  work  is  hard,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  tanneir  is  found 
mipleasant  by  many  workers.  Still,  the  men  are  well  paid  and  con- 
tented, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  strike  in  our 
ime  since  the  early  eighties. 

78969*— VOL 
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In  the  case  of  our  leather,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  we  are  in 
any  way  protected  against  foreign  competition  because  of  the  freijght 
wmch  has  to  be  paid  on  the  foreign  leather  when  imported.  Against 
this  freight  charge  is  to  be  balanced  the  freight  whicn  we  have  to  [>av 
upon  our  raw  material,  consisting  of  skins  in  the  hair  or  pickle,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  buy  abroad.  Some  are  bought  in  London,  some 
are  bought  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  some  in  Newfound- 
land and  Norway. 

Another  reason  why  we  can  not  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
European  manufacturer  is  as  foUows:  The  European  manufacturer 
has  the  whole  world  for  his  market.  In  our  line,  which  in  this  respect 
also  differs  from  certain  branches  of  the  shoe-leather  trade,  our  prod- 
uct can  not  be  exported  to  Europe  or  South  America.  It  has  been 
tried  without  success.  Last  year  we  sold  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
leather,  and  of  that  $6,500  went  to  Europe,  and  $1,000  to  Central 
and  South  America.  That  represents  a  little  over  one-half  per  cent 
of  our  sales.  We  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  prices  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Not  omy  have  we  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  in  outside  markets,  out  we  find  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  foreign  manufacturer  successfully  competes  with  us  in  the  home 
market.  For  instance,  the  recent  e<lition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannic a  was  bound  in  Englaod  for  the  English  market,  and  was  bound 
in  this  country  for  the  .£nerican  market.  American  manufacturers 
bid  on  the  leather  without  success.  All  the  leather  for  this  large 
piece  of  work  was  bought  in  England  and  imported  into  this  country 
and  used  for  the  binding  of  what  may  be  called  the  American  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannica;  so  you  can  see  that  the  present  duty 
is  not  prohibitive,  and  we  constantly  have  foreign  competition  in  the 
American  market,  and  besides,  as  I  have  said  before,  nard  domestic 
competition. 

Concerning  the  schedule,  I  should  like  to  say  that  "rough  leather" 
is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  some  im- 

{>orters  have  endeavored  to  bring  in  tanned  sealstins  as  rough 
eather  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  5  per  cent  duty  instead  of 
paying  15  per  cent  duty.    This  has  led  to  litigation.     1  would  sug- 

{^est,  in  oraer  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tanned  sealskins  as  rou^ 
eather  under  section  451,  that  the  first  clause  of  section  4S1,  viz, 
"Band,  bend  of  belting  leather,  rough  leather,  and  sole  leather,  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,"  be  transferred  to  the  preceding  section,  450.  As 
paragraph  450  refers  to  hides  of  cattle,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
rouen  leather  could  refer  only  to  such  hides,  and  in  this  way  no  claim 
could  be  made  that  tanned  sealskins  should  come  in  at  a  lower  rate 
than  tanned  calfskins,  which  come  in  at  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  leather  that  you  are  talking  about  what  is 
known  in  the  tariff  bill  as  piano  leather  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No;  not  piano  leather. 

The  Chairbian.  I  see  in  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department 
here:  "Piano  and  action  leather,  and  glove  leather,"  and  tney  seem 
to  be  classed  together. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No;  we  are  not  interested  in  any  way.  Moat  of  it 
comes  in  as  leather,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  I  think  the  trouble  about  this  leather  sched- 
ule is  that  some  of  it  is  not  competitive  at  all. 

ilr.  Bernheim.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  it  seems  to  be  quite  competitive  I 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  this  piano  leather  seems  to  be  quite  competi- 
tive, and  the  morocco  leather,  there  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of 
that  imported  f 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  diiBPerentiate 
between  these  classes,  so  we  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  vou  to  point  out  to  us  in  this  present 
tariff  which  classes  of  leather  you  are  speaking  about.  Band  and 
belting  leather,  you  are  not  interested  in  i 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No;  not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Rough  leather  I 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Sole  leather  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Glove  leather  t 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  you  are  talking  about  comes  in  imder 
leather,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Most  of  it  does,  except  some  of  it  comes  in  under 
bookbinders'  calfskins. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  indicated  in  your  brief  a  classification, 
because  we  can  not  leave  the  duty  here  on  all  other  leather  not  pro- 
vided for? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No;  I  have  not.  I  woidd  like  to  show  you  what 
we  make,  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  what  you  make,  but  I  think 
you  had  better  figure  out  what  you  are  driving  at  and  present  it  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  For  instance,  there  is  a  sealskin  [exhibiting]. 
That  comes  in  under  leather  not  otherwise  provided  for.  There  is 
another  color.  These  are  aU  articles  of  luxury.  Here  is  a  sealskin 
of  other  grain. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  are  they  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Only  articles  of  luxury.    Ladies'  hand  bags  usually. 

There  is  a  calfskin  [exhibiting].    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  shoe 
calf. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  There  is  morocco  [exhibiting]  used  in  fine  books. 
Here  is  an  imitation  of  morocco  on  sheepskin. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  want  to  benefit  yourself  and  to  give 
the  committee  any  help  you  had  better  furnish  us  with  a  special 
designation  of  these,  because  we  can  not  simply  keep  up  the  rate  on 
*U  other  leathers  not  provided  for. 

^.  Bernheim.  What  woidd  you  suggest  I  do  1  Just  mention  the 
special  leathers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know  the  language  of  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Bernheim.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  describe  them  to  us  in  a  letter. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  This  rough  leather  has  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 
I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Payne  people  to  have  the  rough 
leather  simply  cover  hides  of  cattle.  Now,  they  have  been  importing 
a  great  many  things  and  calling  them  rough  leather. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  go  down  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  find  out  how  they  designate  this  kind  of  leather. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Well,  I  have  the  same  kind  of  book  you  have  there, 
and  I  can  not  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  wiU  have  to  leave  yourself  to  our  tender 
mercies,  if  you  can  not  help  us. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  duty  do  they  assess  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  all  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  On  some  of  this  leather  15  per  cent  is  practically 

f)rohibitive.  Nothing  comes  in.  Now,  I  see  that  certam  of  that 
eather  is  quite  competitive  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  it  is  quite  competitive — reasonably  com- 
petitive— I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  disposed  to  disturb  it,  but 
we  can  not  leave  a  basket  clause  that  will  gatner  up  everything  that 
comes  in,  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  You  have  designated  bookbinders'  calfskins,  for 
instance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  asking  jou  to  find  a  designation  for 
that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  going  to  adopt  ^our  designation^ 
but  you  can  throw  some  light  on  it,  and  we  will  suomit  it  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  see  if  they  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  this  leather 
in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Bernheim.  We  are  the  principal  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  is  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  R.  Neuman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  not  some  of  it  made  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Bernheim.  No,  not  at  all.  We  constantly  have  to  figure 
against  the  importer.  There  is  not  a  big  item  that  comes  up  that  the 
importer  is  not  there.    They  got  the  Encyclopedia  Brittamca  job. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  comes  in  under  the  n.  s.  p.  f .  clause  t 

Mr.  Bernheim.  It  seems  to  me  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  leather. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  save  this  from  the  general 

Mr.  Bernheim  (interposing).  Exactly^  from  the  general  slauditeri 
because  it  is  competitive  and  it  is  used  m  articles  of  luxury  and  you 
are  going  to  import  it  anyway.  If  ladies  want  leather  bags,  they  will 
have  them,  no  matter  wlxat  the  duty  is  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduce  the  general  Une  of  leather,  we  can  not 
leave  a  basket  clause  at  the  present  rate.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to 
accomplish  what  you  have  in  mind,  you  have  got  to  get  out  of  the 
basket  clause. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  The  basket  clause  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  Uie  clause  that  provides  for  everything 
not  specifically  provided  for. 

Mr.  Bbrnhsim.  I  see. 
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The  Chairman.  So  jou  had  better  suggest  to  the  committee  just 
what  you  want. 

Mr.  Bernheim.  How  long  may  I  have  t 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  want  it  printed,  you  will  have  to  put  it  in 
by  Saturday,  but  I  will  consider  it  if  you  will  write  me  a  letter  about  it 
any  time  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Sir.  Bernheim.  All  right,  sir. 

PKOTEST    OF    THE    SHOE    AlTD    LEATEEB    ASSOCIATIOV    OF 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  tO,  191S. 
To  the  honorable  The  Way$  and  Means  Committee 

of  the  Congress  of  (he  United  States  j 

WasMngtony  D,  C, 

Gentlbhbn:  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  of  Chicago,  composed  of  manufac- 
tureiB  of  shoes,  leather,  harness,  belting,  and  leather  ^oods,  and  dealers  in  leather, 
hides,  etc.,  respectfully  but  emphatically  protests  agamst  further  reduction  in  the 
tarifis  on  leather,  shoes  and  harness  in  the  revenue  bill  now  being  drafted. 

The  duties  on  our  products  were  among  the  few  severely  revised  downward  in 
1909.  Sole,  belting,  and  rough  leather  were  lowered  from  20  to  5  per  cent;  upper 
leather  from  20  to  7 i  per  cent;  shoes  from  25  to  10  per  cent,  and  harness  from  45  to  20 
per  cent.  This  was  the  most  severe  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactured  products 
inflicted  upon  a  staple  industry  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation. 

Attemf>ts  still  further  to  narrow  the  slender  margin  of  protection  remaining  would 
be  inequitable  and  unjust.  The  small  duties  imposed  by  the  existing  law  do  not 
auffice  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  further  attacks  upon  us  would  be  disastrous. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  inordinate  protective  tariffs  and  do  not  oppose  "revision 
downward  "  but  desire  to  protest  against  invidious  revision  which  singles  out  one  in- 
dustry for  reputed  reductions. 

Leather  and  its  products  are  not  controlled  by  trusts.  There  is  severe  competition 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Profits  are  small  and  the  ultimate  consumer  is  served 
efficiently  and  economically.  Our  duties,  small  originally,  were  reduced  60  to  75  per 
cent  four  years  ago.  In  this  we  stand  apart  from  every  other  industry.  Injustice  will 
result  if  our  case  is  not  disassociated  from  others  and  considered  strictly  upon  its 
merits. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Association  of  Chicago, 

£.  L.  Neilson,  President, 

C.  W.  Stafford,  First  Vice  President, 

E.  A.  Faroo,  Second  Vice  President, 

Committee. 

BBIEF  OF  JOHV  W.  PECHIN,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

John  W.  Pbohin, 
Philadelphia^  Janvary  11, 1913, 
^e  Chairman  Wats  and  Mbanb  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  brief  which  we  hope  you  will  consider,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  just  and  isXt  and  true  adjustment  which  snould  be  made  in  Scnedule 
N,  sundries,  paragraph  451. 

We  know  your  committee  wants  to  act  justly  in  this  matter,  and  if  they  feel  that  the 
brief  has  not  fully  enlightened  them,  we  would  be  ^lad  to  send  our  representative  to 
Washington  to  go  before  your  committee  and  explam  thoroughly  as  to  the  paragraph 
ve  have  explained  in  the  inclosed  brief. 

Hoping  you  will  make  this  change  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  I  am, 
YouzB,  very  truly, 

John  W.  Pbchin. 
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Leather  Belting. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  Schedule  N,  sundries,  paragraph  451:  "Band, 
bend  or  belting  leather,  rough  and  sole  leather,  5  j>er  cent." 

This  parasraph  has  caused  considerable  litiRation  in  the  courts,  and  some  of  the 
cases  are  still  pending.  The  paragraph  should  be  changed  to  read:  ''Belting  leather, 
sole  leather,  rou^h  leather,  in  the  whole  hide  or  butt  or  bend  form,  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.''  The  balance  of  paragraph  451,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  a  just  and 
verv  fair  protection  to  the  manufacturers  and  laborers.  Our  reasons  in  the  starting 
of  mis  paragraph  lie  in  the  fact  that  importers  are  importing  all  kinds  of  leather  into 
this  country  and  calling  same  "band'^  and  under  me  word  ''band"  leather.  We 
have  questioned  continually  many  leather  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather, 
etc.,  on  this  subject  and  all  declare  they  have  never  heard  of  "band"  leather.  The 
word  "bend"  was  misplaced  in  that  parajgraph  and  importers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  and  are  bringing  in  many  varieties  of  leathers,  cutting  them  into  bend 
form  and  bringing  them  in  as  "band"  leather.  The  word  "bend"  does  not  mean 
leather,  but  does  mean  the  trinmiing  of  a  butt  or  hide.  It  means  the  part  after  the 
8houlder.has  been  cut  from  the  hide  and  the  hide  then  split  in  half,  each  half  being 
called  a  bend.  Sole  leather  is  mostly  sold  in  bend  form.  The  leathers  these  con- 
cerns are  bringing  in  under  the  words  "band"  and  "bend"  are  apron  and  picker 
leathers  for  worst^  machinery. 

Prior  to  the  importers  taking  advantage  of  the  word ' '  band  "  and ' '  bend, ' '  there  were 
being  tanned  in  tnis  country  and  manufactured  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  these  leathers. 
But  since  this  change  the  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  these  leathers  in  this  country 
there  is  now  about  20  per  cent,  and  the  importing  of  the  same  has  grown  to  a  very  lai^^ 
extent,  they  gaining  the  difference.  These  apron  and  picker  leathers  should  come  in 
under  the  word  "not  specially  provided  for,  at  15  per  cent,"  and  if  you  will  adjust 
the  paragraph  to  read  as  stated  above  they  wiU  come  in  under  that  wording,  as  there 
is  at  least  20  per  cent  more  labor,  etc.,  on  apron  and  picker  leather  than  on  rou^h 
belting  or  sole  leather.  So  that  these  leathers  should  be  properly  placed.  Schedule  N, 
paragraph  451,  should  read  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  451.  Belting  leather,  sole  leather,  rough  leather,  in  whole  hide  or  in 
butt  or  bend  form,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  dressed  upper  and  all  other  leather,  calf- 
skins, tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat  skins  (including  lamb 
and  kid  skins),  dressed  and  finished,  other  skins  and  bookbinder's  calfskins,  all  the 
foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  skins  for 
morocco,  tanned  but  imfinished,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  patent,  japanned,  var- 
nished, or  enameled  leather  weighing  not  over  10  pounds  per  dozen  hides  or  skins,  27 
cents  per  poimd  and  15  per  cent  aa  valorem;  if  weighing  over  10  pounds  and  not 
over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  27  cents  per  pound  and  8  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weiring 
over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  piano- 
forte leather  and  piano-forte-action  leather,  and  eiove  leather,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  leather  shoe  laces,  finished  or  unfinished,  50  cents  per  gross  pauis  and  lOper 
cent  ad  valorem;  boots  and  shoes  made  of  leather,  15  percent  ad  valorem:  firo- 
videdy  that  leather  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  other  forms  suitable  for  conversion 
into  manufactured  articles,  and  gauffre  leather,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  liiis  paragraph  on  leather  of  the  same 
character  as  that  from  which  they  are  cut." 

BBIEF  OF  A.  TEPEL,  HEW  TOBE,  V.   T.,  ET  AL. 

Schedule  N,  Paraqraj>h  451. 

New  York,  January  tl,  1913. 

PATENT,  JAPANNED,  TARNISHED  OR  ENAHEL  LEATHER. 

Present  rate,  weighing  not  over  10  pounds  per  dozen,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
27  cents  per  pound;  weighing  over  10  pounds  and  not  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  8 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  27  cents  per  pound  (equivalent  to  29}  per  cent  ad  valorem). 
Kate  we  propose,  same  as  sole  leather,  5  per  cent,  at  least  same  aa  shoes,  10  per  cent, 
or  free,  if  shoes  are  to  be  free. 
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CALFSKINS  TANNED,  OB  TANNED  AND  DRESSED. 

Present  rate,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Rate  we  propose,  same  as  sole  leather,  5  per 
cent,  or  free,  if  shoes  are  to  be  free. 

Why. — ^Revision  should  be  same  as  sole  leather  or  at  least  same  rate  as  shoes. 

Raw  material. — Hides,  calfskins,  and  goatskins  are  free.  Kate  on  sole  leather  made 
from  hides  is  5  per  cent.  Therefore  on  upper  leather  made  from  hides  and  calfskins 
the  rate  should  be  the  same. 

Discrimination  against  American  shoe  manufacturer. — Shoes  made  from  imported 
patent  and  upper  leathers  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent. 

At  the  soTne  price. — ^More  shoes  can  be  made  from  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  patent 
or  upper  leathers  than  from  the  imported  patent  and  upper  leathers. 

Besides  **  Farmers'  free  list  bill,  to  offset  free  shoes,  proposed  that  shoe  vamps  and 
ahoe  uppers  enter  free.  American  shoe  manufacturers  would  not  be  benefited  because 
Beverat  nundred  different  lasts,  patterns,  and  styles  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes. 

Detrimental  to  American  labor. — If  practical,  free  shoe  vamps  and  shoe  uppers  would 
curtail  labor  and  deprive  and  injure  the  American  shoe  cutter  and  shoe  fitter. 

Comparisons  as  to  cost  of  labor. — The  domestic  article  is  acid  tanned,  taking  not 
oyer  one  month  to  finish.  The  imported  article  is  bark  tanned,  taking  from  five  to 
ei^t  months  to  finish. 

By  difficult  process,  considerable  more  expense  is  required  to  make  the  rough  or 
flesh  side  smooth  of  the  imported  article,  whereas  the  domestic  article  is  finish^  on 
the  grain  or  natural  smooth  side. 

Revenue. — ^The  present  rate  more  than  protects;  it  excludes: 

Importations,  patent  leather,  year  ending  June  30 — 

1900 $1,270,214.00 

1906 197,140.80 

1912 160,193.00 

Importations,  tanned  calfskins,  year  ending  June  30 — 

1899 285,836.00 

1905 188,164.00 

1912 129,344.00 

Whereas  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  above  importations  were  used  in  shoes,  domestic 
patent  leather,  during  the  same  years,  increased  by  over  $25,000,000  annually.  Over 
99  per  cent  of  patent  leather  usea  in  the  United  States  is  American  made. 

Also,  during  1912^  at  least  $50,000,000  worth  of  upper  leather,  made  from  calfskins, 
was  used  in  tne  United  States.  About  99}  per  cent  of  upper  leather  made  from  ctdf- 
skins  was  tanned  in  the  United  States. 

Important. — Scores  of  original  letters  from  American  shoe  maiiufacturers  were  sent 
former  Chairman  Payne,  and  should  be  on  file,  which  favor  a  substantial  reduction 
and  substantiate  most  of  the  statements  contained  herein. 

Reciprocity. — Imported  patent  leather  and  upper  leather  made  from  calfskins  come 
mostly  from  Germany  ana  France,  who  buy  ten  times  more  upper  leather  from  the 
United  States  than  they  export  to  the  United  States. 

A  Tepel 

30  Ferry  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  Wallerstein, 

34  Spruce  Street,  New  Yorl,  N  Y. 
Cheistman,  Wolfenstein  &  Shanahan, 

39  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  4, 1913, 

ADDmONAL  OR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BrIEP. 

Patent,  japanned,  varnished,  or  enamel  leather. — Present  rate:  Weighing  not  over  10 
pounds  per  dozen,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  27  cents  per  pound;  weighing  over  10 
pounds  and  not  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  27  cents  per 
pound.  Rate  we  propose:  Same  as  sole  leather,  5  per  cent;  at  least  same  as  shoes,  10 
per  cent,  or  free  if  shoes  are  to  be  free.    Equivalent  to  29^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Calfskins  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed. — Present  rate :  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Rate 
We  propose:  Same  as  sole  leather,  5  per  cent,  or  free  if  shoes  are  to  be  free. 
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Consumption. — Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  importations  of  both  of  these  articles  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  absolutely  and  positively.  Free  shoe  vamps 
or  shoe  uppers  or  any  other  forms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  wiU  not  benefit  toe 
American  shoe  manufacturers  or  consumers. 

The  combined  importations  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  of  shoe  vamps  or  shoe  upperB 
or  any  other  forms  made  of  patent,  japanned,  varnished,  or  enamel  leatner  and  calfskina 
tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  amounted  to  only  $3,969.  Joker:  Rates  recommended 
in  brief  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  National  Association  of  Tanners  of  the 
United  States,  that  on  flesh-side  finishea  patent  leather  the  duty  should  be  4  cents  per 
sauare  foot  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  rate  is  equivalent  to  about  25^  percent 
ad  valorem. 

There  is  no  grain-finished  patent  leather  imported  into  the  United  States. 

A.  Tepel, 

SO  Ferry  Street,  New  York  City. 
D.  Wallbrstein, 

34  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City, 
Ghristman,  Wolfbnstein  &  Shanahan, 

39  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  OEOBGE  A.  SHEPABD  ft  SOITS  CO.,  BETHEL, 

COHH. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  January  t4,  1913. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  submit  a  sample  representing  the  labor  of  preparing, 
tanning,  and  finishing  a  complete  hat  sweat  band. 

There  is  no  trust  in  this  product,  and  the  fierce  domestic  and  foreign  competition 
holds  the  profit  at  a  low  basis. 

There  are  laige  and  increasing  importations  of  hat  sweat  leather,  both  in  the  finished 
skin  and  in  the  sweat  bands,  imder  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

The  wages  paid  on  this  work  in  foreini  countries  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per 
day,  and  the  corresponding  wages  in  this  country  on  the  same  product  range  from 
$1 .25  to  $3  per  day,  which  is  none  too  much  for  decent  American  living.  Any  lowering 
of  the  selling  price  of  imported  hat  sweat  bands  must  disastrously  anect  the  wages  (» 
labor,  if  an  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  business  in  this  country. 

An  increase  of  importation  not  only  means  lower  wages  in  the  face  of  present  hieh 
living  costs,  but  it  means  a  decreasea  amount  of  obtainable  work  and  great  hardship 
wiU  be  imposed  by  loss  of  business  bjr  any  decrease  of  the  rate  of  duty. 

We  submit  that  as  a  foundation  principle,  there  ^ould  be  ''an  American  living 
wage,*'  not  a  European  living  wage,  derived  from  all  goods  produced  in  America. 

On  account  of  tne  strong  domestic  competition  no  additional  cost  would  be  put 
upon  hat  sweat  leather  bands  now  made  in  this  country  if  the  duty  were  raised,  out 
an  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  an  increase  of  business  if  a  large  part  of 
the  sweat  bands  now  imported  were  manufactured  in  America. 

A  working  knowledge  of  conditions  as  above  stated  is' convincing  that  the  present 
duty  is  so  low  that  the  American  workmen  and  manufacturers  have  to  surrender  too 
much  of  business  and  work  to  the  man  across  the  water.  Purchases  made  in  America 
helps  America.  Money  spent  in  Europe  hurts  American  workingmen  and  manu- 
facturers. 

We  respectfully  ask,  for  our  employees  and  ourselves,  that  we  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  busmess  upon  an  American  (not  a  foreign)  standard  of  livmg,  and  that 
tlie  present  rate  of  duty  be  retained. 

We  indorse  the  "brief"  upon  leather  submitted  to  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  National  Association  of  Tanners. 
Respectfully,  youra^ 

The  Geo.  a.  Shepard  &  Sons  Co.^ 
H.  L.  Shepard,  Treasurer, 
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BBIEF  OF  VOBMAN  H.  PAEKE,  OEHEEAI  MAV AGEB  OF  THE 

BLACK  HOBN  lEATHEB  CO. 

Ecn.  Okot  W,  Underwood,  tJiairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen!  Anent  the  subject  of  duty  on  chamoiB  skin  now  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valoFem  under  the  provision  of  the  tariff  act  1909,  section  451,  your  committee  is 
respectfully  urged  tnat  there  be  no  reduction  on  this  item  under  the  proposed  tariff 
legislation.  Submitted  herewith  are  some  reasons  in  support  of  such  a  request.  The 
duty  on  chamois  leather  now  fixed  at  20  per  cent  under  the  existing  law  provides  a 
margin  under  which  it  has  been  possible  for  chamois  manufacturers  alter  years  of  con- 
stant efforts  to  S3rstematize  the  business,  and  with  the  assistance  of  machinery  designed 
almost  entirely  by  ourselves  to  show  a  margin  of  profit  on  our  production  of  genuine 
chamois  leather.  This  satisfactory  result  has  been  reached  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time,  and  should  the  tsuiff  be  removed  or  materially  reducea  it  would 
destroy  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  and  deprive  the  workmen  of  our  shops  the  opportunity 
of  continued  enaployment  in  lines  witJi  which  they  have  become  familiar  and  where 
they  are  most  emcient.  On  the  basis  of  20  per  cent  duty,  if  no  radical  change  should 
occur  in  the  raw-skin  market  it  would  enable  the  Black  Mom  Leather  Co.  to  continue 
its  manufacturing  as  the  largest  industry  in  Sus(^uehanna  County,  Pa.,  but  it  is  not 
apparent  how  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  equalize  conditions  whereby  the  business 
m^ht  be  continued  should  there  be  a  reduction  of  this  rate  of  duty. 

uhamois  leather,  unlike  other  commodities  with  which  it  is  classed ^  is  a  finished 
article.  It  is  not  alone  a  tanned  but  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  and  is  as  ready  for 
the  market  as  a  complete  pair  of  shoes.  It  has  its  place,  without  the  necessity  of 
additional  labor,  in  nearly  every  well  organized  household,  and  therefore  should  not 
come  under  the  nead  of  mX  leather,  but  as  an  article  of  manufacture  from  leather. 

,  As  the  tariff  has  stood  on  a  20  per  cent  basis  ad  valorem  there  have  been  tremendous 
quantities  of  chamois  imported  into  this  country  annually,  and  part  at  10  per  cent 
under  our  market,  which  is  an  absolute  proof  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
chamois  is  not  only  not  excessive  but  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  protect  the  manufac- 
turers of  genuine  chamois,  tanned  leather  in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  increased 
to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  has  been  further  proved  in  past  history.  Numerous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  compete  in  this  line  with  the  foreign  markets,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  industry  has  proved  an  absolute  failure,  for  the  all-important  reason  that 
the  comparative  wages  paid  outside  of  the  United  States  are  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  average  wa^es  paid  for  labor  in  this  country;  and  our  labor,  in  comparison  with 
other  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country,  is  at  the  minimum  rate.  As  before 
stated,  if  it  were  not  for  the  careful  arranffement  of  labor  and  assistance  we  have  been 
able  to  derive  from  machinery,  we  would  be  unable  to  continue  the  business.  In 
other  words,  we  are  handling  our  stock  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  under  this  proper 
development  we  have  but  a  small  margin  in  meeting,  as  we  do,  the  market  price  of 
the  imported  chamois,  and  at  times  the  European  interests  are  able  to  manipulate  the 
market,  so  that  under  the  20  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem  we  are  forced  to  handle  large 
quantities  of  stock  at  cost  and  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

It  is  clearly  a  case  dependent  upon  a  scale  of  wages,  which  scale  if  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  European  wage  scale,  which  is  impossible,  would  permit  us  to  manufacture  at 
as  low  a  figure  as  the  European  manufacturer. 

All  sheepskins  suitable  lor  chamois  leather  (the  term  chamois  for  a  number  of  years 
having  been  a  technical  terra  illustrative  of  the  method  of  tannaee)  are  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  The  native  stock  is  not  suitable  for  chamois  leather,  owing  to  the 
climate  or  some  other  cause  which  we  are  unable  to  define.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chamois  leather  it  is  necessary  to  split  off  the  outside  of  the  pelt,  namely,  the  grain 
or  skiver  of  the  pelt,  leaving  a  fibered  surface  on  both  sides  of  the  raw  material  to  be 
put  into  chamois,  and  the  grain  or  skiver  is  not  chamois  tanned,  but  is  bark  or  extract 
tanned,  and  has  a  definite  market  value  for  bookbinding,  pocketbook,  hat-sweat,  and 
other  light  leathers. 

The  native  stock  ia  tanned  and  manufactured  in  the  full  pelt  as  taken  from  the 
aheep,  as  it  is  impossible  to  split  same,  owing  to  its  character,  and  realize  the  necessary 
value  for  the  grain  and  have  left  a  flesher  for  chamois  that  would  be  suitable  for  chamois. 
Not  only  would  the  flesher  be  of  inferior  and  in  every  way  undesirable  value  for 
chamois,  but  from  the  original  nature  of  the  pelt  the  grain  or  skiver  is  porous,  and 
when  split  the  pores  of  the  skin,  bein^  deep,  go  clear  tiirough  the  grain,  or,  in  other 
words,  cause  pinholes  in  the  grain,  making  the  grain  or  skiver  of  poor  value.  Summing 
up  these  two  yalues  in  flesher  and  in  skiver,  we  are  unable  to  use^e  native  stock, 
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because  this  same  pelt  has  a  considerable  better  value  in  its  full  state  for  shoe  and 
other  leathers. 

We  are  therefore  dependent  on  the  foreign  market  for  our  raw  material,  which 
market  is  giving  us,  even  on  the  present  basis,  a  difficult  problem  in  competition. 
This  can  be  dennitely  verified,  as  before  stated,  as  industries  .of  this  nature  have 
been  commenced  and  large  amounts  of  money  spent  in  the  development  at  various 
times,  but  died  out  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  foreign  goods,  which  are  produced 
with  labor  at  one-third  of  what  we  pay,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  the  European 
market  has  in  the  procuring  of  raw  stock. 

You  will  appreciate  that  with  the  competitive  condition  outlined  and  our  depend- 
ence on  the  foreign  market  for  raw  material,  we  are  placed  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. In  other  words,  as  to  the  importation  of  our  raw  material,  the  foreign  market 
is  controlled  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

In  the  process  of  tanning  genuine  chamois  leather  Newfoundland  cod  oil  is  largely 
used,  and  upon  it  a  duty  of  o  cents  per  gallon  is  imposed.  On  the  present  production 
of  2^000  fleshers  per  day  we  consume  approximately  3,000  barrels  of  cod  oil  per  annum. 
While  it  mi^ht  inure  to  the  temporary  advantage  of  chamois  manufacturing  to  have  this 
duty  on  coa  oil  removed,  we  do  not  ask  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  to  encourage  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  the  domestic  cod  oil,  which  is  now  acquiring  a  standard  as  to  quality, 
but  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  chamois  manufac- 
turers. This  oil  becomes  thoroughly  oxidized  and  chan^^ed  in  general  nature  in  the 
process  of  tannage.  The  chemical  change  taking  place  is  not  generally  understood 
even  by  the  leaain^  chemists,  but  the  results  thereof  have  been  clearly  established 
as  bemg  beneficial  in  the  use  of  this  oxidizing  oil  in  stuffing  of  upper  leather,  and  aa 
such  is  now  thoroughly  recognized  by  the  tanners  of  good  leather  for  shoe  and  other 
purposes. 

Tnis  product  or  by-product,  the  oxidized  oil,  is  known  as  moellon  degras  from  the 
feict  that  it  contains  not  only  the  oxidized  cod  oil  but  the  degreased  nerve  tissue,  and 
it  adds  strength  and  weight  to  leather  as  no  other  commodity  will  do. 

This  by-product  moellon  degras  is  produced  by  the  foreign  chamois  tanner,  and  like 
many  importations  has  had  prestige  over  a  domestic  product,  and  in  this  commodity 
we  have  nad,  as  well  as  in  the  cnamois  leather,  a  hard  fignt.  There  is  somethiitt 
about  the  foreign  sgrticle  that  from  sentiment  taxes  prestige  over  the  domestic,  imd 
the  tanner  has  become  accustomed  to  place  undue  confidence  in  this  article. 

This  condition  had  to  be  overcome  m  order  to  successfully  continue  the  industry, 
as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  lose  the  value  of  the  cod  oil  in  the  tannage, 
and  it  must  be  marketed  at  nearly  the  cost  of  the  cod  oil.  This  feature  of  the  manuEac- 
turing  has  played  no  small  part  m  the  development  of  the  business.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  forced  to  market  these  goods  at  less  than  the  intrinsic  value  to  the  upper 
leather  tanner,  owing  to  the  prestige  of  the  foreign  market,  which  we  can  definitely 
state  is  not  a  fair  one,  as  the  foreign  producer,  because  of  this  prestigOj  has  been  able  to 
dilute  his  production  so  that  it  realizes  for  him  a  margin  of  profit  considerablv  over  the 
cost  of  the  cod  oil.  This  has  been  possible  as  the  tanner  nas  felt  entirely  dependent 
on  the  foreign  market  for  his  supply,  and  the  foreign  market  in  turn  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  pointy  supported  by  the  supposition  that  imported  moellon  is  better  than 
stock  produced  m  tliis  country.    We,  on  the  other  hand,  guarantee  the  absolute 

Eurity  of  our  stock  and  by  unceasing  energy  have  been  able  to  market  our  production, 
ut  only  at  a  lower  figure  than  our  competitor  abroad.  We  do,  therefore,  deserve 
substantial  protection  on  this  by-product  as  well  as  on  the  chamois  leatoer.  We 
should,  in  order  to  successfully  continue  and  enlarge  this  industry,  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  imported  goods.  There  should  be  a  substantial  and  definite  tariff 
on  all  moellon  degras,  degras,  and  tanners'  grease  on  the  basis  of  percentage  per  pound 
rather  than  tariff  percentage  ad  valorem,  as  the  latter  encourages  dishonest  billing  of 
the  goods,  which  can  only  l)e  defined  correctly  by  expert  laboratory  tests. 

The  chamois  industry  in  this  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  are  but  3 
companies  devoting  their  entire  enerpies  to  the  production  of  chamois,  and  but  10  or 
15  smaller  companies  which  manufacture  chamois  incidental  to  other  activities. 
There  is  a  fair  opportunity  to  increase  the  amount  of  American  production  of  this 
article,  provided  there  be  no  interference  with  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  permit  the  existing  concerns  to  compete  with  European  manu- 
facturers. It  is  respectfully  urged,  therefore,  that  no  reouction  in  the  present  tariff 
schedule  be  made  on  that  item. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Norji an  H.  Parks, 

Oerural^Manager  Black  Horn  LiotJur  Co. 
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TESTDEOITT  OF  WHUAX  EOBIVSOV,  SE.,  OV  BEHALF  OF  THE 
ALPHA  LEATHEE  CO..  OF  FEAHKFOBD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  no  brief  at  all  to  submit,  and  only  a  very  few  remarks. 

I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Alpha  Leather  Co.,  of  Frankford, 
Philadelphia.  I  notice  on  the  calenaar  hst  of  witnesses  that  gloves 
are  stated  as  our  line,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  we  never  made  a 
fibger  of  one. 

My  sole  purpose  before  this  committee  is  to  ask  your  consideration, 
in  making  a  provision  in  the  coming  tariff,  for  our  line  of  imports,  as 
there  is  evidently  none  in  the  present  bill. 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  been  importing  from  England  rough 
split  sheepskin  leather,  tanned  but  unfinished,  and  have  been  assessed 
on  this  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.^ 

Mr.  Hull.  Under  which  section  are  you  speaking? 
Mr.  Robinson.  There  is  no  section  that  I  know  of.    It  will  come 
under  section  451,  il  you  can  find  it. 

I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  that  this  is  rough  spUt  sheepskin, 
tanned  but  unnnished. 

On  this  line  of  imports  we  have  to  expend  about  15  per  cent  of  labor 
to  put  it  in  a  marketable  condition;  yet  the  importer  here  imports  the 
finished  article,  ready  for  sale,  and  only  pays  the  same  ad  valorem, 
20  per  cent. 

I  have  two  samples  here,  one  of  the  unfinished  skin  just  as  we 
import  it,  and  the  other  a  small  piece  which  we  have  finished,  similar 
to  all  our  finished  goods,  and  I  would  ask  the  conmiittee  if  they  think 
there  is  any  equity  in  the  present  rating,  after  you  see  the  contrast. 
We  contend  that  our  line  snould  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  espe- 
ci^ly  so  if  it  should  be  that  a  reduction  is  made  on  the  finished  goods. 
This  line  of  industry  is  a  new  venture  to  my  firm,  and  ia  practically 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  quite  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exports  are  made  yearly  from  England,  at  least,  and  we 
would  like  to  foster  the  industry  if  we  are  given  a  fair  chance,  but 
we  can  not  continue  under  .present  conditions. 

I  wiU  now  show  you  the  difference  in  the  two  skins. 

« 

Mr.  Robinson  here  handed  two  samples  of  chamois  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Ours  has  to  be  handled  from  ten  to  a  dozen  times 
before  we  can  get  it  into  this  finished  condition.  This  other  sample 
[indicating]  is  exactly  the  same  leather  that  comes  from  England, 
finished  and  worked  on  the  other  side,  and  yet  we  pay  the  same 
amount  ad  valorem  on  our  unfinished  product — 20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Does  not  the  ad  valorem  rate  in  itself  mount  with 
the  value  of  the  skin  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  So  when  it  is  more  highly  finished  and  after  these 
other  processes  have  been  worked  on  it,  it  is  worth  more  than  it  is 
in  the  first  form  and  the  rate  is  higher  I 
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Mr.  BoBiNSON.  Not  in  our  particular  line,  because  ours  is  only  a 
medium  grade.  It  is  not  used  for  any  manufacture  of  any  kind. 
It  is  used  for  washing  windows  and  for  a  lower  grade  of  work. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  value  of  that  sldn  which  you  have 
in  your  left  hand  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Just  as  it  is  imported,  do  you  mean  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  say.  They  vary.  The  average  runs 
about  S4.80  a  dozen  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  value  of  that  after  you  fin- 
ished it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  vary,  too.  It  just  depends.  You  midit  buy 
a  dozen  skins  and  you  would  not  get  the  same  amount  of  leauxer  out 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  taking  that  particular  skin,  as  you  have  it  in 
your  hand,  and  finishing  it,  mxat  would  be  the  value  of  that ) 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  we  sell  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  it  goes  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  particular  skin  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  would  be  $4.80  coming  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  I  take  the  average  of  the  smaller  size  with  the 
lai^er  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  some  information. 
Can  you  not  tell  us  what  would  be  the  value  of  that  skin  coming  into 
the  customhouse  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  purchase  price  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  value  of  that  particular  skin  by  the 
dozen,  coming  in  at  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Possibly  about  40  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  be  the  worth  if  it  came  in  finished  f 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  buy  in  that  particular 
way.     We  do  not  buy  them  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  is  the  import  value  of  those 
skins  with  which  you  come  in  competition  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  vary  in  size  and  quality.  It  just  depends  on 
the  quality.     The  only  thing  I  am  in  touch  with  is  the  selling  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  other  piece  which  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  [indicating]  is  a  small  piece  exactly  as  it  is 
finished. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  cut  oif  for  any  particular  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  cut  off  for  a  sample  or  pattern.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  pattern  of  a  certain  size. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  get  that  in  at  the  same  rate  when  the  law 
says  you  shall  pay  10  per  cent  additional  for  the  other  I 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  do  not  buy  it  in  this  condition.  We  put  it  in 
this  condition. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  not  import  that  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  contention. 
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Mr.  HnjL,.  The  law  does  not  say  that.    The  law  says  you  pay  10  per 
cent  more  for  that.    Is  that  to  make  gloves  ? 
ilr.  Robinson.  No;  this  is  a  window  leather. 
Mr.  Hill.  The  law  distinctly  says: 

Provided,  That  leather  cut  into  shoe  uppen  or  vampe  or  other  foraoB,  suitable  for  con- 
verBion  into  manufactured  articles,  ana  gaufFre  leather,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  this  paragraph  on  leather  of 
the  same  character  as  that  from  which  they  are  cut. 

Mr.  Robinson.  How  is  it  they  only  pay  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  HxLX,.  I  do  not  know,  x  ou  have  been  very  lucky  in  getting 
them  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  are  not  buying  in  this  condition.  We  finish 
ours  ourselves. 

Mr.  Palbceb.  You  are  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  We  manufacture  the  goods  in  this  condition 
[indicating].  This  [indicating]  is  the  condition  in  which  we  buy  them, 
yet  these  goods  [indicating]  are  bought  by  other  people  from  the 
manufacturer  on  the  other  side  and  sent  here  for  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  same  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir-  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  do  not  see  now  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  do  it  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Suppose  the  first  skin  you  show  us  there  is  worth 
40  cents  at  the  customhouse  and  you  pay  on  that  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  one-fifth,  or  8  cents  duty  t 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Let  us  assume  that  the  other  piece  of  leather  is  a 
full-sized  skin,  just  like  the  first  one,  except  that  it  is  finished  in  that 
condition;  that  is  worth  more,  it  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Let  us  assume  it  is  worth  60  cents,  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  calculation.     On  that  you  claim  20  per  cent  duty  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Twenty  per  cent  is  one-fifth;  one-fifth  of  60  is  12; 
80  there  is  a  duty  of  12  cents  paid  on  it  when  finished  and  only  8 
cents  paid  on  it  when  it  comes  m  unfinished,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
higher  amount  of  duty  paid  on  it  after  labor  has  been  expended  on 
it,  and  you  correspondingly  are  protected  for  the  amoimt  of  work 
you  put  on  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Habbison.  My  figures  may  not  be  right,  but  my  reasoning  is. 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  your  reasoning  is  not  right.  It  is  sold  in  the 
old  country  just  as  cheaply  as  we  sell  it.  That  is  my  argument,  and 
we  can  not  compete  with  them  on  the  other  side,  as  they  can  sell 
cheaper  over  there  than  we  can  sell  here.  That  skin  does  not  cost 
any  more.    They  are  valued  just  about  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  further^  Mr.  Robinson. 
Tou  may  be  excused. 
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BEIEF  OF  THE  ALPHA  QUALITT  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  CO.,  OF 

FEAlfKFOED,  PA. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  6,  191S. 

Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman^  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee^ 
House  of  Representatives: 

We,  the  Alpha  Quality  Chamois  Leather  Co.,  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  have  for 
the  past  two  years  heen  importing  into  this  coimtry  rough,  split  sheepskdn  leaUier, 
tanned  but  unfinished,  commonly  called  in  England  crust-oil  leather,  which  we 
convert  into  wash  leather,  usually  termed  commercial  chamois. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  there  appears  no  rating  for  these  ^oods,  and  consequeDtly 
we  have  been  assessed  20  per  cent  aa  valorem,  haying  been  given  the  rating  or  classi- 
fication as  per  schedule  451  (chamois  skins),  which  was  unjust,  and  we  nave  been 
paying  said  rate  under  protest  ever  since.  These  goods  as  we  receive  them  in  their 
crude  state  require  15  per  cent  of  labor  to  put  them  in  a  finished  and  marketable 
condition. 

The  importer  pays  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  od  the  finished  goods,  having  to  expend 
no  labor  on  the  same,  yet  the  same  goods  bought  by  the  manufacturers  in  England, 
in  ^e  same  crude  wav  as  we  buy  them,  and  from  uie  same  tanners,  are  finished  by 
the  manufacturers  and  made  ready  for  sale  by  them  at  a  labor  cost  of  24  cents  a  dozen 
skins;  the  same  dozen  skins  finished  by  us  cost  70  cents,  or,  in  other  words,  the  labor 
cost  in  England  is  about  one-third  of  oiu"  own  cost. 

This  comparison  will  show  how  inequitable  has  been  the  rating  against  us  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  in  order  to  continue  our  business  and  foster  a  new  American 
mdustry,  allowing  us  only  fair  and  just  competition,  we  would  ask  that  rough,  split 
sheep  skm,  tanned  but  unfinished,  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  the  present  duty 
of  20  per  ceut  ad  valorem  on  chamois  leather  be  retained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alpha  Quality  Chamois  Leather  Co., 

Frankford,  Pkiladelphia,  Pa. 

BBIEF  OF  DEITEDIirG  BBOS.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PmiiADELPHLA,  January  17,  191$. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee 
to  tariff  act,  1909,  section  451,  chamois  skins,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Our  company  manufactures  these  goods  extensively,  and  requests  your  committee 
to  retain  the  present  duty  (20  per  centum  ad  valorem)  on  this  article. 

The  tanning  materials  is  fish  oil  and  cod  oil.  Newfoundland  cod  oil  at  present  pays 
a  duty  equal  to  8  cents  per  gallon.    Sheepskins  are  on  the  free  list. 

Our  prmcipal  argument  for  retention  of  this  small  duty^  besides  the  necessity  for 
revenue,  is  to  protect  American  manufactiurers  for  the  difference  in  labor  costs  as 
compared  with  the  labor  costs  in  European  countries.  We  estimate  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  at  not  less  than  40  per  cent  higher.  We  fear  it  would  cripple  this  industry 
if  the  duty  should  be  materially  reduced,  or  taken  off  altoeether. 

We  therefore  request  that  your  committee  fix  the  rate  on  chamois  skins  as  at  present, 
20  per  centum;  or,  if  in  your  opinion  a  downward  revision  is  absolutely  necessary, 
we  would  suggest  19  per  centum. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  a  very  gradual  reduction  would  cause  the  least  disturbance. 

Should  your  committee  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  writer 
will  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  Washington  and  appear  before  your  committee 
at  any  time  vou  may  designate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

We  are,  youia,  very  truly,  Druedinq  Bros.  Co., 

Cha8  C.  Druboino,  Treasurer, 
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Philadelphia,  January  18,  191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Ukdbbwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WashingUmf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Wt  respectfully  ask  to  call  the  attention  to  your  honorable  committee 
"Tariff  act,  1909,  section  451,  dressed  upper  and  all  other  leather,  calfskins  tanned, 
or  tanned  and  dxessed,  kangaroo,  sheep,  and  eoat  skins  (including  lamb  and  kid 
Bkina),  dreesed  and  finished,  other  skins,  and  bookbinders'  calfskins,  all  the  fore- 
going not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sectioQ,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

"Section  452.  Bags,  baskets,  belts,  satchels,  card  cases,  pocketbooks,  jewel  boxes, 
portfolios,  and  other  boxes  ana  cases,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Oue  company  manufactures  sneep  leather  largely,  and  again  manufactures  hatters' 
leather  from  tne  sheep  leather.  According  to  these  two  paragraphs  sheep  leather 
now  pays  duty  15  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Hatters'  leather  bemg  manufactured 
from  sheep  leather  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  We  respectfully  ask  that  this  duty 
be  retaineid  in  the  new  tariff  bill.  It  is  very  important  tnat  American  manufacturers 
of  sheep  leather  and  hatters'  leather  should  have  this  protection  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  these  goods. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  handicapped  by  the  much  higher  cost  of  labor  as 
compared  to  cost  of  labor  in  Europe.  We  estimate  this  higher  cost  not  less  than  40 
per  cent.  Ag^in,  the  tanning  and  coloring  materials  which  must  be  used  to  produce 
these  goods  are  at  present  paying  a  duty  $7  per  ton  on  sumac,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem on  aniline  dyes. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will  fix  the  duty  on  sheep  leather  as  now,  15  per 
cent;  on  natters  leather  (manufactures  of  leather),  40  per  cent. 

Any  material  reduction  or  removal  of  duty  altogether  we  fear  very  much  would 
cripple  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
levisbn  of  tariff  downward,  we  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  very  gradually,  so 
that  American  manufacturers  would  not  be  seriously  affected.  In  that  event  we 
would  suggest  duty  on  sheep  leather  14  per  cent.  Duty  on  manufactures  of  sheep 
leather  38  per  cent. 

Should  your  committee  desire  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  writer 
will  make  it  convenient  to  come  to  Washington  to  appear  before  your  committee  at 
any  time  you  may  designate. 

Keepectfully  submitted. 

We  are,  yours,  very  truly,  Druedino  Bros  Co., 

Chas.  G.  Druedino,  Treasurer. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  MOBOCCO  MAVUFACTUBEBS'  If  ATIONAL  ASSO- 

CIATIOir  ON  GLAZED  KID,  ETC. 

TbbWats  and  Means  Committee: 

The  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association,  representing  no  combination, 
but  34  independent  and  competing  manufacturing  concerns,  employing  12,000  per- 
Bom,  be^  to  submit  for  your  consideration  data  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of 
glazed  kid,  mat  kid,  and  colored  kid  manufactured  from  goatskins. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent,  which  we  consider  not  more  than  adequate 
to  protect  our  industry. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  goatskins  per  dozen  in  the  raw  state  as  $6.50  per  dozen. 

Based  upon  the  1910  census,  showing  years  1899,  1904,  1909,  and  1912,  the  declared 
Average  value  of  raw  goatskins  is  $6.52  per  dozen. 

The  average  cost  of  the  finished  product  is  approximately  $9  per  dozen. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  the  finished  product  as  a  basis  of  calculation: 

Percent. 

Cost  of  the  raw  material 72.  22 

Cost  of  labor 13.89 

Cost  of  tanning  materials 8.  33 

Cort  of  manufacturing  expense 5.  56 

Total : 100.00 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  over  American  manufacturers  in  the 
P^uchase  of  raw  material  by  reason  of  being  closer  to  the  point  of  origin — the  huge 
Percentage  of  goatskins  grow  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — and  the  skins  coming  from 
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Souih  America  are  principally  shipped  via  Europe,  therebjr  effecting  a  nvin^  ia 
freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  handling  amounting  approximately  to  3  per  cent, 
equal  to  2.17  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

The  cost  of  labor  to  the  forei^  manufacturer  is  about  one-half  of  that  paid  for  dw 
same  labor  in  America,  effectmg  a  saving  of  6.94  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  also  has  some  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  chemicab 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  glazed  kid  which  are  subject  to  duty  in  America, 
such  as  glycerine,  arsenic,  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda,  aniline  coIgib, 
dye  woods,  hjrposulphide  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  many  others,  amount' 
ing  to  approximately  12^  per  cent,  equal  to  1.42  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  finished 
product. 

Manufacturing  expenses  33}  per  cent  less,  equal  to  1.85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  finished  product. 

The  foreign  manufacturer's  advantage  is: 


Raw  material 2. 17 

Labor 6u  94 

Chemicals L  42 

Manufacturing  expenses L© 

Total 12.38 

Twenty-five  years  ago  goat-skin  tanning  or  manufacturing  was  an  infant  industry 
in  America.  Its  market  was  dominated  by  French  and  German  manufacturers.  The 
best  grades  of  kid  cost  then  from  70  to  80  cents  per  sauare  foot,  or  a  general  average 
cost  of  from  30  to  40  cents  per  square  foot,  since  whicn  time,  tniough  the  perfecting 
of  a  mineral  tannage  and  protection,  the  American  manufacturer  nas  regained  our 
home  market.  Through  the  competition  of  the  34  manufacturing  concerns  the  price 
has  been  reduced;  the  best  grades  of  kid  to-day  sell  at  from  30  to  35  cents  per  squaie 
foot,  or  a  fi;eneral  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot. 

Up  to  five  yean  ago  the  American  manufacturer  dominated  the  world's  market, 
enjoying  a  ^[reat  domestic  and  foreign  demand.  Since,  however,  owing  to  the  Ameri- 
can proclivity  to  extravagance  and  love  of  novelty,  the  domestic  consumption  has 
been  greatlv  decreased  through  the  use  of  patent  and  fancy  leathers  ana  various 
fabrics,  sucn  as  cloths,  velvets,  silks,  satins,  and  canvas,  leaving  now  a  domestic 
demand  chiefly  for  the  cheaper  grades.  Fortunately,  the  export  demand  has  been 
for  the  better  grades,  enabling  us  to  continue  business,  but  in  a  lessened  percentage 
of  the  world's  volume. 

The  decrease  in  value  from  1909  to  1912  is  16.15  per  cent;  the  decrease  in  number 
from  1909  to  1912  is  6.08  per  cent. 

The  English,  French,  and  German  manufacturers  have  adopted  all  new  American 
machinery,  send  each  year  experts  to  America  to  glean  new  ideas  and  secure  expert 
American  workmen  to  teach  tneir  employees,  and  during  the  same  time  (or  for  the 
past  five  years)  have  more  than  doubled  their  production,  tanning  now  approximately 
37.50  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  goatskins. 

Now  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  foreign  manufacturers  have  a  demand  for 
the  better  grades  beyond  their  ability  to  supply,  hut  only  a  Umited  demand  for  their 
cheaper  shades,  because  cheap  shoes  in  foreign  countries  are  principally  made  of  cow- 
hides, calf  or  sheep  skins.  Not  having  a  market  for  their  cheaper  grades,  the  increase 
of  their  production  has  been  thus  limited. 

8houla  the  present  duty  on  glazed  kid  be  removed,  the  foreign  manufacturers  would 
soon,  because  of  lower  coists,  secure  and  dominate  the  American  market  for  cheaper 
grades  and  through  increased  production  hold  their  own  markets  for  better  gnaes^ 
thus  seriously  hurting  our  industry,  to  the  detriment  of  some  12,000  employees,  who 
now  receive  annually  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  in  wages. 

Morocco  Makufactitbebs'  National  Association, 
Geobgb  H.  McNbely,  Prewdcn^ 
Chas.  a.  Reynolds,  Chairnum  Executive  CommiUet. 
Laibd  H.  Simons,  Secretary, 
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BBIEF  OF  SALOMOV  &  PHILLIPS,  HEW  TOEK,  E.  T. 

Nbw  York,  N.  Y.,  February  6, 191S. 
Hon.  OscAH  W.  Uni^ebwood. 

Chairman,  Committee  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C       « 

Deah  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  duty 
at  present  placed  on  the  articles  known  under  the  leather  schedule  as  sealskins  and 
moroccos,  which  come  imder  the  term  of  "Leather  not  specially  provided  for''  at  15 
per  cent  duty,  this  duty  has  prohibited  competition  in  these  articles. 

For  that  reason  the  use  of  sealskins  has  been  discontinued  in  such  articles  as  shoes 
ftnd  slippers  wherein  this  article  was  very  largely  used  in  vears  gone  by. 

Such  articles  as  hair  seal,  goat  and  calf^  by  reason  of  the  duty  placed  on  them  at  the 
nesent  time,  can  Bot  be  imported  in  this  country,  and  these  articles  are  being  made 
by  one  or  two  concerns  who  practically  control  the  output. 

On  account  of  freight  chco^es  and  other  necessary  expenses  combined  with  the 
duty,  places  the  domestic  learner  in  a  noncompetitive  class. 

Iiie  15  per  cent  duty  on  this  leather  is  practically^  prohibitive  and  vou  can  gleaa 
from  statistics,  if  exammed,  that  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  sealsldns  has  come 
into  this  country  since  this  duty  nas  been  in  effect. 

^  We  think  that  a  reduction  of  duty  should  be  made  on  all  finished  leather  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  goods  which  should  be  protected,  but  what 
we  would  like  is  a  competitive  market,  reasonably  competitive,  and  no  doubt  the  idea 
of  your  committee  is  to  at  least  have  fair  competition  and  not  have  the  whole  trade 
g&taered  up  bv  a  few  protected  manufacturers. 

If  it  is  the  idea  to  reduce  the  ^neral  line  of  leather,  we  hardly  think  it  fair  to  leave 
A  clause  which  will  retain  certam  leathers  at  the  present  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Salomon  &  Phxljufs. 

BOOTS   AND    SHOES. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JOHE  F.  TOBIE,  PBESIDEET  BOOT  AED  SHOE 

WOEKEES'  TJEIOE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Mr.  Chairman  ana  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  presenting  this  case,  have  dwelt  entirely  too  much 
upon  the  retail  price  of  shoes  in  their  effort  to  bring  this  question 
before  you  forcibly. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  shoes  sold  abroad  are  sold  by  manu- 
facturers retaihng  them  from  their  own  stores  in  foreign  countries, 
which  enables  them  to  get  the  profit  that  usually  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturers plus  the  profit  which  usually  goes  to  the  retailer.'  In  this 
w^  they  nave  been  able  to  invade  the  foreign  markets. 

Very  few  of  the  American-made  shoes  are  sold  in  the  competitive 
market  in  foreign  countries  because  the  retailers  in  those  countries* 
liave  a  prejudice  against  American  shoes  and  prefer  to  buy  the  shoes 
that  they  nave  been  accustomed  to  purchasing. 

This  whole  question  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  tariff  on  shoes 
is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  consumer  is  goin^  to  be  bene- 
fited in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  tanff.  I  main- 
tain, in  behalf  of  the  organized  shoe  workers  of  this  country,  that  no 
such  result  will  follow  from  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tobin,  that  is  not  the  first  proposition.  The 
fcst  {>roposition  is  for  the  Government  to  get  some  revenue.  The 
other  is  a  secondary  proposition,  that  the  consumer  may  be  benefited. 
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Mr.  ToBiN.  If  the  Govemment  wants  a  revenue  at  the  expense  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  earning  of  the  shoe  workers,  in  our  loyalty  to 
the  Government  we  will  yield  a  portion  of  our  wages,  but  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  voters  of  this  country  have  registered  their  approval 
of  a  policy  wlflch  takes  the  tariff  off  snoes  and  leaves  the  wage  worker 
in  the  shoe  trade  of  this  countrjr  subject  to  that  keenest  of  compe- 
tition between  manufacturers  which  prompts  them  to  fix  their  wages 
at  that  level. 

Bear  in  mind  this  fact  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
fully  two-thirds  of  them  or  more,  are  running  factories  which  they 
call  open  factories  in  which  they  set  up  the  contention  that  they  are 
going  to  run  their  business  in  their  own  way  and  without  any  inter- 
ference from  any  outside  source,  meaning  in  plain  English  that 
they  will  make  tneir  conditions  of  labor,  the  wages  which  they  pay, 
based  upon  what  they  themselves  believe  to  be  a  fair  rate. 

The  gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  open-shop  policy  so-called,  in 
their  zeal  to  manage  their  business  in  their  own  way,  sometimes — 
yes,  frequently,  if  not  always— ^-overstep  the  bounds  and  go  to  the 
extent  of  managing  and  directing  the  mterests  and  welfare  of  the 
men  and  the  women  who  work  for  them. 

I  have  not  the  slight^t  objection  in  the  world  to  any  shoe  manu- 
facturer, or  any  other  kind  of  a  manufacturer,  running,  his  business 
in  his  own  way.  But  I  object  most  strenuously  to  him  managing 
my  business  and  my  domestic  affairs  and  my  standards  of  Uving  for 
me.  I  may  be  inferior  to  him  in  my  ability  to  manage  my  business, 
but  I  want  to  manage  it  even  if  I  mismanage  it.  And  the  lai^e  manu- 
facturers to-day,  who  are  operating  what  are  called  union  shops,  make 
scales  of  wages  with  the  union,  with  arbitration  as  a  safety  valve. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  they  will  make  their  scale  of  wages  with 
the  union  by  mutual  agreement,  sitting  down  across  the  table,  and 
if  they  fail  to  agree  then  they  submit  uieir  differences  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  the  decision  of  that  board  is  final  and  binding  upon  all. 

Those  manufacturers  and  those  workmen  who  are  eniployed  in 
such  factories  are  subject  to  the  competition  which  comes  from  those 
gentlemen  who  operate  their  factories  in  their  own  way  and  without 
any  interference  from  any  outside  sources.  Those  manufacturers 
with  whom  we  deal  are  obliged  to  meet  that  competition,  and  in  mak- 
ing our  wage  scale  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  wages  paid 
in  so-called  open  shops. 

If  this  tarift  is  removed,  I  maintain  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the 
retail  price  of  shoes,  but  there  may  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  wages. 
Even  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  suffer  any  impairment  ofnis 
profits,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  that  argument  as  a  reason  for 
reducing  wages.  That  is  the  thing  we  fear,  and  the  oi^anized 
shoe  workers  wUl  have  to  measure  their  wages  by  that  generalreduo- 
tion  which  would  follow  from  that  excuse. 

I  have  prepared  and  have  here  a  table  by  which  I  am  going  to  try 
to  show  you  gentlemen  why  I  base  my  conclusions  that  mere  wHl  be 
no  reduction  at  all  in  the  retail  price  oi  shoes.  I  ask  you  to  follow  me 
closely  in  these  prices  which  I  will  enumerate  so  that  you  may  possibly 
understand  what  I  am  driving  at,  and  if  not  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions. 
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The  present  wholesale  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  for  which  the  dealer 

Eays  75  cents  is  $1  as  a  retail  price.  The  retail  price  of  shoes  is  fixed 
y  the  retail  shoe  dealer  in  multiples  of  25  cents  and  nothing  less  on 
tne  cheaper  grades  of  shoes.  On  the  next  grade  in  multiples  of  50 
cents,  and  ia  the  next  grade  a  dollar,  and  the  next  grade  higher  still 
to  S2.  There  are  no  cutting  of  figures  less  than  25  cents,  so  that  the 
75-cent  shoe  at  wholesale  is  retailed  for  $1. 

Removing  the  tariff  on  that  shoe,  which  is  a  shoe  made  of  bovine 
hide,  which  would  be  7^  cents,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  shoe  67^ 
cents,  providing  it  is  sold  minus  the  tariff,  and  ihe  retail  price  of 
that  shoe  for  which  the  dealer  pa^p  67^  cents  will  be  $1  and  not  92^ 
cents,  as  we  suppose,  if  the  tariff  is  abolished. 

The  next  graae  of  shoe  is  90  cents.  The  retail  price  of  a  shoe 
for  which  the  dealer  pays  90  cents  is  $1.25. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff  makes  the  price  of  the  shoe  at  wholesale 
81  cents.  The  retail  price  is  still  $1.25,  because  there  is  no  breaking 
of  that  Quarter.  ^  The  price  of  that  shoe  would  not  be  $1,  because 
that  would  not  yield  the  retailer  a  suflScient  profit. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  that  when  we  are  talking  about  the  margin 
which  the  retailer — the  shoe  dealer — apparentljr  has,  this  fact  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  retailers  are  not  gettmg 
rich.  They  have  a  very  precarious  existence.  Very  few  of  them 
are  successfid. 

Now,  you  go  on  down  through  the  Ust  with  a  shoe  wholesaling  at 
$1.15,  $1.50,  $1.90,  $2.25,  $2.60,  $2.75,  $3.15,  $3.25,  $3.75,  and 
$4.25,  showing  the  retail  price  in  each  case,  and  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  aU  tne  figures  in  connection  with  the  discounts  on  account 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  It  runs  up  on  shoes  retailing  for  $7, 
the  present  wholesale  price  of  which  is  $4.25.  Minus  the  duty,  it 
would  be  $3.83^,  although  the  retail  price  would  stiQ  be  $7,  and  I 
draw  your  attention  to  what  I  allege  to  be  a  fact  that  in  the  higher 
emde  shoes  there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  reduction  in  the  retail  price 
Because  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  If  it  were  probable  that  the 
retail  price  of  shoes  would  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  tariff,  we  would,  perhaps,  have  very  little  argument 
in  support  of  our  contention;  but  we  have  found  hj  experience  that 
the  pnce  of  shoes  at  retail  has  been  steadily  advancing,  due,  first,  to 
the  increased  cost  of  material  and  also  to  the  increasing  necessities 
of  the  retailers.  They  are  looking  for  more  money,  and,  of  course, 
tiey  must  have  more  money  to  meet  the  higher  rents  and  higher 
costs  of  living  which  we  all  suffer  from. 

The  above  wholesale  prices  may  vary  a  few  cents  up  or  down  with 
<iifferent  manufacturers,  but  these  will  not  change  our  figures  as  to 
retail  prices. 

In  support  of  our  conclusions  relative  to  the  fixed  quantity  of  retail 
prices  for  shoes,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
corder, published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of  December  4, 
W12,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  president  of  R.  P.  Smith  & 
Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  lU.,  large  jobbers  of  shoes: 

That  blind  adherence  to  old  traditionB  which  has  caused  the  average  shoe  retailer 
to  ask  no  more  than  $5  for  shoes  which  cost  him  $3.25  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  mer- 
cbftQt.    It  is  as  easy  for  a  good  salesman  to  get  15.50  as  it  is  for  him  to  get  15,  e^ecially 
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if  he  is  wcnidiig  with  the  oouneeof  the  oonTiction  that  he  10  giviiigeood  -value.  Hie 
American  people  advocate  900a  profits.  They  want  no  man  to  &i^  out  would  cather 
see  him  successful.    They  want  good  shoes  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  an  authority  on  shoe  retail  prices. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Tobin,  your  time  has  expired.  How  much 
time  do  you  need  to  finish  what  you  have  to  say  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Oh,  I  could  possibly  finish  in  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rule  of  the  committee  has  been  to  allow  each 
witness  10  minutes,  but  we  have  a  great  many  other  industries  here 
that  have  to  be  represented.  I  think  there  are  a  himdred  witneeeeB 
here,  and  we  have  only  gottem  through  with  six.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you 

Mr.  ToBiN.  My  information  is  that  I  would  be  allowed  a  half  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Patks.  Suppose  this  conunittee  should  take  this  10  per  cent 
duty  off  of  foreign  shoes  imported  here,  in  your  opinion  would  those 
foreign  shoes  seU  any  cheaper  to  the  home  consumer}  Would  not 
the  duty  be  absorbed  through  the  foreign  manufacturer,  the  whole- 
saler, and  retailer  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  asked  that  because  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  had 
more  widely  extended  experience  in  reducing  duties  than  any  other 
man  in  this  generation,  and  I  have  found  it  inevitably  true  that  if 
you  take  the  whole  tariff  off  it  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  somebody 
else. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tobin,  do  you  think  another  10  minutes  will 
suffice  ? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  shall  endeavor  to  finish  within  that  time,  but  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed,  because  I  understood  that  my  allotment  was 
a  half  hour. 

The  CHAmMAN.  As  I  explained  to-day,  the  committee,  in  aU  of 
these  schedides,  determined  to  divide  the  time  between  the  witnesses 
and  give  them  allotted  time  in  advance;  but  we  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  coining  here  was  a  greater  deal  larger  than  we 
expected,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that.  However, 
realisdng  that  you  want  to  present  your  side  of  the  case,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  committee  I  will  give  you  more  time.  Do 
you  think  10  minutes  will  cover  it? 

l^fr.  Tobin.  While  speaking,  I  am  not  able  to  measure  the  time, 
but  I  hope  you  will  remind  me  when  my  time  has  expired. 

The  Chaibman.  The  witness  has  asked  consent  to  proceed  10  min- 
utes further.  Is  there  any  objection?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  Mr. 
Tobin. 

The  witness  before  you,  Mr.  McElwain,  who  is  a  practical  shoe 
manufacturer,  when  I  asked  him  the  various  items  of  cost  of  making  a 
pair  of  shoes,  gave  these  as  his  estimates:  The  cost  of  material,  60 
per  cent;  the  cost  of  maintaining  machines,  2i  per  cent;  the  cost  of 
overhead  charges,  10^  per  cent;  and  the  cost  of  labor,  28  per  cent. 
Those  are  in  round  numbers.  You  are  a  practical  shoe  worker,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Do  you  a^ee  with  his  statement  as  being  a  fair 
statement  of  the  various  items  m  the  list  ? 

Mr.  ToBiK.  There  is  only  one  item  there  in  which  I  would  be  justi- ' 
fied  in  making  any  statement  upozx^  and  that  is  the  one  with  reference 
to  labor. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  McElwain's  cost  would  be,  but 
the  cost  to  make  a  shoe  in  the  Brockton  Shoe  Factory,  for  example, 
which  is  the  largest  shoe  center  in  the  world,  is  estimated  at  17^  per 
cent  of  the  retau  price;  so  that  a  shoe  that  retails  at  $4  would  pay  a 
wage  of  four  times  17^. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Then,  you  put  the  labor  cost  at  from  17  per 
cent  up? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  On  the  retail  price.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  McElwain 
g^ts  his  figures. 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  No ;  that  is  his  factory  price. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  The  factory  price  t 

Mr.  LoNGwoBTH.  The  actual  factory  cost. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Well,  generally  speatdi^,  if  it  was  17^  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  something  like  30  per 
cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes;  that  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Do  you  tliink  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making 
the  average  pair  of  shoes  is  labor — ^tne  actual  cost;  not  ike  retau 
cost? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
wages  are  in  many  factories.  That  is  somethinjg  we  are  not  able  to 
get,  except  in  factories  in  which  we  have  organizations. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Then,  I  can  not  ask  you  the  question  I  intended 
to,  if  you  are  not  certain  as  to  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Well,  it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  be  certain, 
except  the  manufacturer  in  that  particular  factory.  They  guard 
those  figures  very  jealously. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Then,  let  me  ask  you  another  question :  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  question  of  the  price  of  shoes  at  home  and 
abroad  ? 

Mr,  ToBiN.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  LoMGWOBTH.  Do  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  Amer- 
ican shoes  are  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  they  are  at  home  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  but  even  if  they  were,  it  would 
be  in  conformity  with  the  general  practice  prevailing  in  the  retailing 
oi  shoes  in  any  particular  country.  For  example,  if  a  retailer  in  this 
country  feels  that  he  must  ^et  $1  a  pair  profit  on  a  $3.50  shoe,  the 
foreign  retailer  might  be  satisfied  with  75  cents  or  even '50  cents-  so 
^t  the  manufacturer  making  shoes  in  this  country  and  retailing 
them  in  his  own  stores  in  the  old  country  would  have  to  conform  to 

that  measure  of  retail  profit,  and  if  American  shoes  sell  in  England 
^  ^y  place  else  at  a  less  price  than  they  are  retailed  for  in  this 

country  that  is  no  reflection  upon  the  manufacturer  here.    He  is 

^ply  taking  it  out  of  the  retailer's  margin  in  selling  in  the  old 

^^<)w%.    Tmit  is  the  reason  why  I  reached  the  contusion  that. 
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regardless  of  the  amount  of  tinkering  with  the  tariff,  the  consumer 
is  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  ultimately. 

Mr.  LONGWORTH.  NoWj  just  one  last  question:  From  your  knowl- 
edge of  wages  paid  in  this  country  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  as  coio- 
pared  with  the  wages  paid  abroad,  do  you  belieye  the  duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  the  higher  grade  of  shoes  and  10  per  cent  on  the  lower  grade 
is  any  more  than  the  difference  between  tne  actual  labor  costs  f 

Mr.  ToBiK.  I  believe  that  the  present  tariff  of  10  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain kinds  and  15  per  cent  on  other  kinds  is  absolutely  necessary,  not 
because  of  any  comparison  of  wages,  because  I  can  take  the  wage 
scale  in  this  country  and  the  wage  scale  in  any  foreign  country,  as 
applied  te  shoes,  and  I  can  prove  my  case  for  either  free  traae  or 
protection.  I  do  say  that  in  this  country  the  standard  of  living  is 
so  much  higher  than  in  any  foreign  country  where  they  make  shoes 
that  we  can  not  afford  te  jeopardize  that  standard  of  living  by  giving 
the  manufacturer  any  excuse  to  reduce  the  present  standara  of  living 
hy  reducing  wages.  We  maintain  tiiat  the  English  or  any  other  for- 
eign shoemaker  who  wears  a  cloth  cap  for  wmch  he  pays  25  cents 
fixes  ihe  standard  of  living  by  that  cap,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear. 
In  this  country  the  equivalent  headgear  is  a  fur  felt  hat,  which  the 
shoemaker  buys  for  $3  or  $4  at  retail. 

You  can  go  down  the  entire  list  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  find 
the  same  line  of  reasoning — the  houses  we  live  in,  the  furniture  in 
our  houses,  the  food  we  eat,  the  garments  we  wear,  all  relatively  much 
higher  in  grade  than  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries.  I  will  not  hare 
to  give  you  any  statistics  to  prove  that.  You  have  observed  that 
yourselves,  those  of  you  who  have  traveled,  and  those  who  have  not 
traveled  have  seen  it  in  the  emigrants  from  the  foreign  countrieB 
cominghere. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  Take  a 
laboring  man  who  lives  in  one  of  those  good  houses,  who  is  well  fed 
and  well  kent  and  well  groomed,  and  who  has  this  high  standard  of 
living,  can  ne  not  turn  out  more,  and  is  he  not  more  efficient  than 
what  you  call  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  labor  that  is  not  so  well 
accommodated  ana  which  has  not  so  many  comf oils,  and  is  not  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  laboring  people  in  this  country  are  de- 
manding a  higher  standard  of  living— because  the  better  you  treat 
a  man  tne  more  he  can  turn  out  for  his  employer,  the  more  efficient 
he  is? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  have  not  used  the  words  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 
We  have  absolute  free  trade  in  labor,  while  we  have  had  a  protective 
tariff  on  manufactured  ^oods,  and  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I  speak 
here  to-dav  in  our  organization  are  very  largely  men  of  foreign  birth 
and  very  largely  men  of  recent  arrival,  that,  translating  themselves 
to  this  country  and  applying  themselves  to  the  American  method  of 
machinerjr  and  minute  detailed  subdivision,  have  become  expert 
workmen  in  a  very  few  weeks  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  American  shoe 
worker  to  go  abroad  to  better  his  condition? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  I  have;  many  of  them.  They  are  engaged  in  this 
country  by  foreign  shoemakers  and  go  abroad  under  a  contract  with 
them  to  supervise  the  making  of  shoes  in  foreign  countrieSi  to  get 
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them  up  to  the  American  standftrd  of  shoemaking^  and  the  American 
styles  of  making  shoes,  which  are  preeminent  as  nice  looking  shoes  in 
all  countries. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Well,  are  they  paid  the  same  wages  as  the 
foreign  shoe  workers  f 

Mr.  ToBiN.  They  are  paid  more  than  they  can  get  here.  Those 
American  shoe  workers  would  not  go  to  a  foreign  country  as  a  super- 
visor or  foreman  or  instructor  of  foreign  shoe  workers  except  at  a 
Tery  handsome  rate  of  wages;  but  in  proportion  to  the  high  rate  paid 
for  supervision  in  that  same  factory,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  worKers 
that  are  bein^  instructed  by  this  man  are  paid  proportionately  less. 
In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  will  stand  so  much  expense,  and 
if  that  is  paid  to  one  man  it  comes  out  of  a  hundred. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Do  you  belieye  that  tlie  placing  of  shoes  on  the 
free  list  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  shoe  workers  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Without  any  question. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why,  Mr.  Tobin;  because  they  would  be  paid  less 
wages? 

fir.  Tobin.  The  foreign  shoe  manufacturer  would  then  find  a  very 
laige  market  in  this  coimtry,  and  he  would  apply  himself  to  making 
the  American  styles  of  shoes.  The  American  supervision  in  their 
factories  would  yield  that  result,  with  the  American  machinery  which 
they  are  now  working,  and  very  diligently,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  particulany. 

Mr.  Rainet.  But  you  are  interested  primarily  in  keeping  up  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  in  these  factories  ? 
Mr.  Tobin.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  union  of  which  you  are  the 
head  at  the  present  time  is  engaged  in  a  strike  in  Mr.  McElwain's 
factories? 
Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  it  is;  in  one  of  the  factories. 
Mr.  Rainet.  Then  it  is  not  the  tariff  that  keeps  up  the  wages  of 
your  union.    It  is  the  fact  that  you  are  organizea,  and  that  you  can 
compel  these  manufacturers  to  pay  your  wages  f 
Mr.  Tobin.  No. 

Mr.  Rainet.  You  are  trying,  independently  of  the  tariff,  to  make 
them  pay  you  the  wages  you  uiink  the  members  of  your  union  ought 
to  have? 

Mr.  Tobin.  No  ;  not  at  all.    We  are  trying  to  make  them  pay  the 
conmetitive  rate  of  wages. 
Mr.  Rainei  .  And  he  will  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Tobin.  He  does  not  like  to  do  it,  and  he  has  not  agreed  so  far 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Does  not  that  show,  too,  that  it  is  the  organization 
of  your  union  that  keeps  up  wages  and  not  the  tariff?  • 
Mr.  Tobin.  Well,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  but  there  are  limitations. 
Mr.  Rainet.  Does  not  Mr,.  McElwain  and  all  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
facturers pay  their  employees  just  as  little  as  they  cant 
Mr.  Tobin.  Everybody  maBng  shoes  does  that. 
Mr.  RAiNinr.  The  fact  that  you  can  get  good  wages  now,  or  what 
you  confflder  good  wages,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  demand  them 
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and  are  strong  enough  to  get  them;  otherwise  you  would  not  be  in 
this  fi^t  with  Mr.  ^Elwain  right  now,  would  you  i 

Mr.  ToBiN.  When  we  started  out  15  or  16  years  ago  to  build  up  the 
wages  through  our  organization  it  was  very  uphill  work,  and  it  has 
been  uphill  work  all  the  time  since  then.  We  have  built  up  the 
wages,  but  coincident  with  that  somebody  has  been  building  up  the 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  McEIwain  is  the  largest  shoe  manufacturer,  is  he  f 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  thmk  I  can  safely  say  that  he  is  the  largest  shoe 
manufacturer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  IjONOwobth.  How  much  higher  are  the  wages  of  the  union 
manufacturers  than  are  the  wages  of  the  nonunion  shoe  manufac- 
turers ?    Generally  speaking,  do  the  union  wages  run  much  higher! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes;  a  ^ood  deal  higher;  in  many  cases  25  per  cent 
or  30  per  cent  higher;  out  the  peciuiar  thing  about  that,  gentlemen, 
is  one  that  will  perhaps  surprise  you — that,  aunost  without  exception, 
the  manufacturers  who  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  are  the  most 
prosperous.  The  reason  for  that  is,  what  I  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
that  we  maintain  a  system  of  arbitration  which  eliminates  strikes  upon 
the  part  of  the  employees  and  lockouts  upon  the  part  of  the  employers, 
and  the  economy  of  producing  shoes  under  that  system  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  loss  at  all  througn  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  that  differ- 
ence is  applied  to  wages.  It  makes  for  the  success  of  the  wageworkers, 
and,  coincident  wijbh  that,  the  success  of  the  employers.  It  is  those 
arbitration  contracts  and  those  friendly  relations  that  prompt  me  to 
come  before  this  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  union — I  know  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  ever 
appeared  here  in  connection  with  any  tariff. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  your  friendly  relations  with  the  very  largest  of  all 
these  manufacturers,  Mr.  McEIwain,  what  brings  you  here  to-day;  the 
fact  that  you  are  getting  along  so  nicely  with  nimt 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No;  it  is  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  you  here  at  his  reouesb? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No,  sir.  I  am  here  at  tne  request  of  the  oi^anization 
that  has  delegated  me  to  come  here,  and  at  no  other  request. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Tobin,  are  you  familiar  with  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  union  men  in  England  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Shoe  workers. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  And  if  I  were,  it  would  not  illuminate  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Except  to  this  extent,  that  Mr.  Rainey  sajrs  that 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  wages  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land is  the  appearance  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Well,  the  union  shoe  workers  in  England  are  stronger 
numerically  and  financially  than  we  are. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  do  their  rates  of  wages  compare  with  yours  t 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  measure  them.  I  know 
this,  that  the  man  who  makes  $10  in  England  is  making  as  much 
money  as  the  man  who  makes  $16  here. 

Mr.  ElITOHin.  Why  is  that — because  the  cost  of  living  is  higher 
here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tobin.  No;  because  their  standard  of  living  is  on  that  scale, 
and  they  make  wages  in  proportion  to  that  standard  of  living. 
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Mr.  Payne.  If  they  lived  on  the  same  plane  as  you  do  here^  they 
would  need  the  same  wages,  w6uld  they  not) 

Mr.  ToBiN.  If  they  livra  on  the  same  plane  as  we  do  here,  or  tried 
to,  they  would  find  themselves  running  very  short. 

Mr.  r ATNE.  They  would  need  your  standard  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  They  would  need  our  standard  of  wages. 

Mr.  Patne.  When  you  have  arbitrations,  do  the  arbitrators  take 
mto  consideration  the  fact  whether  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  order  to  pay  you  those  wa^es  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes;  the  manufacturers  with  wnom  we  have  contracts 
win  quote  prices  accordingly.  Mr.  McElwain  will  not  let  investi- 
gators into  nis  factory  to  get  figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  why  you  are  interested  in  the  tariff  here  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Speaking  of  this  $10  that  the  laboring  man  in  Eng- 
land ^ets,  which  is  the  same  as  $16  to  a  man  here,  Mr.  Payne  had  you 
say  tnat  is  on  account  of  the  higher  standard  of  living  here.  Let  us 
see  about  that.  Will  not  that  $10  there  buy  more  clothes  and  more 
bread  and  more  underwear  and  more  hats  than  the  $16  the  man  gets 
here  f 

Mr.  ToBiN.  He  will  not  buy  any  hats  at  all.  The  foreign  shoe 
worker  does  not  wear  a  hat. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  suppose  he  does.  He  wears  clothes,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  of  the  very  cheapest  kind. 

Mr.  EjrrcHiN.  And  he  eats  sugar  and  meat,  does  he  not  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Very  little  meat  and  not  much  sugar. 

yir.  KrrcHiN.  But  he  really  saves  more  than  the  man  here  does,  does 
he  not  ? 

lulr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  know  that  he  does. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact,  that  in  England,  where 
there  is  no  tariff  upon  wearing  apparel  and  such  things  as  that,  as  well 
as  food,  that  $10  goes  about  as  far  as  $16  does  here  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Y^  I  dare  say  it  does,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Tnat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  In  Free  Trade  England  the  standard  of  living  is  so 
much  lower  than  the  standard  of  living  in  this  protective  coimtry, 
that  we  do  not  want  a  free  trade  living  here. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  If  the  English  standard  of  living  is  so  low  and  deplor- 
able, why  do  not  the  English  laboring  men  come  over  here  and  take 
the  place  of  the  laboring  men  here,  and  why  is  it  that  these  American 
laborii^  men,  as  you  have  just  testified,  go  to  England  ? 

Mr.  TOBIN.  They  do  come  over  here. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  many  English  laboring  men; — English  bom, 
now,  bom  in  Great  Britain — are  employed  in  the  mills  of  Mr.  McEl- 
wain, or  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  ToBiK.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Is  it  not  less  than  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  TodiN.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  5  per  cent  of  Mr.  McElwain's 
6im)loyees  who  can  speak  tne  English  language. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Not  5  per  cent  can  speak  the  English  language?  So 
the  largest  proportion  of  Mr.  McElwain's  employees  come  from  the 
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high  protective-tariff  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  etc., 
and  not  from  free-trade  England  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Very  few. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Don't  you  know  that  if  conditions  were  as  deplorable 
as  you  picture  them  in  free-trade  England  that  some  of  those  fellows 
would  come  in,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  coming  from  the  high- 
tariff  coxmtries  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  am  not  speaking  of  free-trade  England  at  all. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes;  you  were  speaking  of  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  am  speaking  of  European  countries. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  what  European  country?  Let  us  get  at  that 
now. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Italians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Poles,  and  Swedes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  you  will  really  take  it  back  about  free-trade 
E}ngland.  or  you  say  you  were  not  referring  to  England  a  while  ago  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  say  that  the  standards  of  living  in  European  coun- 
tries, regardless  of  whether  in  a  protective-tariff  country  or  a  free- 
trade  country,  is  so  much  lower  tnan  in  this  country,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  experiment  with  what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  That  is  excepting  England,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  All  right,  then,  but  you  do  admit  that  there  is  not  1 
per  cent  of  the  employees  in  Mr.  McElwain's  factory  who  came  from 
End  and. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  You  said  that  95  per  cent  could  not  speak  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  said  not  more  than  5  per  cent  could  speak  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  that  95  per  cent  are  foreigners  that  did  not  come 
from  England,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Well,  that  has  been  proved  by  your  illustration. 
What  have  I  got  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  E^CHiN.  I  am  not  proving  anything;  Tam  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  What  do  you  want  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  want  you  to  answer  this:  You  said  that  if  we 
remove  the  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  the  manufacturer  would  take  that  as 
a  pretext  to  try  to  cut  your  wages.     Is  that  true  ? 

Air.  ToBiN.  Yes;  absolutely  true,  as  applied  to  nonunion  factories. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  that  the  only  thing  you  want  is  simply  to  prevent 
them  from  having  a  pretext  to  fight  yo^r  imion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Oh,  not  entirely  so.  To-day  the  foreign  workman  is 
not  necessarily  a  shoe  worker,  but  any  foreign  man  with  two  hands 
and  a  brain  can  come  into  this  country  and  apply  himself  in  the 
average  shoe  factory  and  within  a  few  weeks  become  a  skilled  work- 
man, because  of  the  small  subdivisions  into  which  that  trade  is  divided. 
What  we  are  protesting  against  is,  in  addition  to  this  free  trade  in 
labor  that  you  have  imposed  upon  us,  the  free  trade  in  the  product 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  added  to  what  we  suffer  from 
now,  and  these  shoes  that  are  manufactured  abroad  will  come  here 
and  crush  us,  plus  the  foreign  labor  which  comes  in  here  now. 
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Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Is  this  foreign  labor  that  is  employed  in  Mr.  McEl- 
wain's  factory  in  the  union  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Not  so  that  you  could  notice  it. 
Mr.  KircmN.  Well,  does  not  the  union  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  employees  in  the  shoe  factories  generally  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  It  is  less  tJbian  one-third. 

Mr.  KiTGHiK.  A  large  proportion  of  those  workers  can  not  speak 
the  English  language  1 
Mr.  ToBiN.  We  have  all  kinds  of  languages. 

Mr.  KrrGHiN.  Answer  that.     You  are  the  head  of  the  union,  and  I 
ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  the  shoe  factories  in  New  England  and  in 
the  North  are  of  foreign  birth  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  what  proportion  can  not  read  or  write  or  speak 
the  Knglish  language  t 

Mr.  ToBiK.  A  very  large  percentage  of  them  can  not,  and  they  are 
of  recent  importation. 
Mr.  Ejtchin.  Of  recent  importation  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  that  the  tariff  has  not  had  any  effect  in  keeping 
out  pauper  labor  to  compete  with  your  American  labor,  has  it  ? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Oh,  no;  there  never  has  been  a  tariff  on  labor. 
Mr.  EiTGHiN.  X  our  trouble  is  with  the  free  trade  in  labor,  free  trade 
in  Italians,  free  trade  in  Poles,  and  free  trade  in  different  kinds  of 
pauper  labor  coniing  from  all  over  the  world;  that  is  the  real  trouble, 
18  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  foreign  workman  who 
comes  here,  after  he  has  been  here  a  very  short  time  is  dressed  as  well 
as  the  American. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  But  he  is  an  American  laborer  then. 
Mr.  ToBTN.  He  imbibes  the  American  standard  of  living,  except 
when  they  go  to  the  mil]  towns,  the  textile  mills.  In  the  shoe  fac- 
tories there  ne  gets  advantage  of  the  ideas  that  they  have  and  their 
standard  of  life,  and  the  manufacturer  in  search  of  cheap  labor,  a 
manufacturer  of  shoes,  will  strike  a  mill  town,  if  possible,  where  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  textile  articles  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages  and  at  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  men  working  in  these  shoe  factories  who  belong 
to  your  union  wear  hats  in  this  country,  do  they  not  I 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  they  wear  clothes  here,  do  they  not  t 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Sometimes  they  wear  shirts  and  collars,  do  they 
not? 
Mr.  ToBiN,  Always. 

Mr.  KrrcHiK.  Sometimes  they  wear  an  overcoat;  every  now  and 
theo? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  underwear? 
Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  sometimes  they  buy  sugar,  do  they  not  t 
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Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  meat  I 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  And  fish  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Sometimes  they  buy  crockery  ware  f 

Ifr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ErrcHiN.  Sometimes  they  eat  out  of  some  utensils,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes, 

Mr.  ErrcHiN.  Did  you  erer  let  them  understand  that  there  was  as 
much  as  from  90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  tariff  or  tax  on  the  clothes 
they  wear,  and  from  40  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  upon  the  hats  they 
buy,  and  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  upon  the  meat  and  fish  they  eat, 
60  per  cent  upon  the  sugar,  and  from  40  to  75  per  cent  upon  the 
cutlery  and  crockery  ware  that  they  must  have;  and  that  when  they 
are  crying  for  a  small  10  per  cent  tariff  on  shoes,  they  ought  also  to 
cry  against  this  high  tariff  on  practically  everytning  thev  wear  and 
eat ;  and  that  if  the  laboring  men  would  come  here  and  help  reduce 
the  tariff,  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
all  these  articles  of  necessity  that  they  have  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  That  line  of  reasoning  would  be  excellent  if  it  were 
sound. 

Mr.  EliTOHiN.  I  am  not  reasoning  at  all,  but  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
let  them  understand  that? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No;  because  they  are  not  facts. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  Is  there  not  a  90  per  cent  tariff  on  clothes  I 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  Did  you  ever  tell  them  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
that? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  We  have  told  them  if  we  could  tell  them  anything  at  alL 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  They  can  not  understand  English,  and  tner^ore  you 
did  not  tell  them  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Did  you  ever  tell  tJiem  that  they  must  pay  2  cents 
tariff  tax  on  every  pound  of  sugar  that  they  have  to  buy  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  that  would  not  be  telling  the  truth,  if  you 
said  that. 

Mr.  Ejtghin.  That  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fordney,  says  otherwise. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  it  is  not  a  fact.     I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  trouble  about  the  busmess  is  that  they  know 
so  little  about  our  language  and  the  tariff  and  its  workings,  that  they 
just  follow  some  leader,  like  you,  for  instance.  You  say  that  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  these  matters,  about  the  taxes  they 
must  pay  on  everything  they  eat  and  wear — they  do  not  understand 
that. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  have  tried  to  tell  this  committee  that  the  retail  price 
will  not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Perhaps  if  they  did  understand  they  would  not  send 
you  down  here  to  speak  for  them  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 
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Mr.  ToBiK.  I  think  most  of  them,  after  they  are  here  some  time, 
"get  wise,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  they  understand  that  the  tariflF  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  retail  price.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the 
American  Sugar  Co.,  or  any  other  sugar  company,  but  I  notice  that 
whenever  there  is  a  slight  fluctuation  m  the  price  of  sugar,  the  retailer 
knows  about  it  and  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  I  buy  sugar 
for  use  in  my  family,  and  sometimes  it  is  5  cents  a  pound,  sometimes 
it  18  5},  and  occasionally  it  is  4^  cents  a  pound :  but  there  is  no  such 
fluctuation  in  garments  or  shoes  or  any  other  things. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  think  that  if  tne  laboring  men  in  this  union 
could  understand  English  and  had  this  tariff  explained  to  them  on 
8u^,  they  would  be  asking  for  free  sugar,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Don't  you  think  that,  if  they  could  understand  the 
English  language,  you  could  explain  to  them  that  the  woolen  clothes 
and  underwear  which  protect  them  from  the  rigid  climate  of  the 
North  is  taxed  from  60  to  100  per  cent  they  would  be  clamoring  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  tney  might  get  them  a  little  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  dare  say  they  would,  because  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  many  of  the  spellbinders  in  the  recent  election  told  them 
that. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Oh,  but  thev  could  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  And  they  swallowed  that. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  tney  voted  that  way,  did  they  not  f 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  But  only  5  per  cent  of  them  could  vote. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Well,  but  the  5  per  cent  was  enough  to  elect  in  many 
cases. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  We  fooled  only  5  per  cent  and  you  fooled  the  other 
95  per  cent. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Five  per  cent  would  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  election  contests. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  voted  in  the  last  election  for  protection,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  EjrcHiN.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  did  not.  Now,  we  are  com- 
mencing to  agree. 

Mr.  ToBrN.  But  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  how  you  voted,  nor 
am  I  ^oing  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  voted  for  free  trade.  I 
will  tell  the  truth.     I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  you  just  stood  with  the  other  95  per  cent  of 
your  union,  of  these  laborers;  you  were  in  the  majority  and  you  did 
ri^t.    You  are  qualified  to  vote,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  are  really  qualified  to  vote,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  franchise,  and  I  am  registered  and 
qualified  to  vote. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Tobin,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement 
now. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Mr.  Tobin,  are  you  sure  Mr.  Kitchin  understood 
you  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  shoe  workers  in  New  England 
could  not  speak  the  £ngJish  language  t 
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Mr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  think  he  meant  that. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  He  says  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
Mr.  McElwain's  factory  could  speak  the  English  language.  Five 
from  a  hundred  leaves  95  per  cent  that  can^t  speak  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  But  that  is  not  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Then  you  said  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  shoe  business  in  the  North — in  New  England  could 
not  speak  the  English  language;  that  is  about  right? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  About  50  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Bjtohin.  Over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  But  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  because  it  proves  my 
case. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Yes;  I  know,  but  I  am  not  after  proving  the  case  or 
disproving  it.    I  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Let  us  get  this  perfectly  straight  in  the  record 
about  the  New  England  shoe  employees. 

You  say  that  50  per  cent  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language^ 
and  about  50  ner  cent  of  them  can  not  speak  the  Engdsh  language) 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No:  I  would  not  say  that.  I  say  that  about  50  per 
cent  is  of  foreign  oirth,  and  that  many  of  them  of  recent  arrival. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Many  of  the  foreigners  can  speak  excellent  English 
and  have  been  here  for  some  years,  but  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
recent  arrivals  go  into  the  open  shops  at  a  lower  standard  of  wage, 
and  are  glad  to  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  work,  but  they  are 
here  onlv  a  short  time  before  they  acqijire  a  taste  for  the  American 
standardfs  of  living,  and  then  they  come  into  the  liigher-wage  factories. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Yes;  and  they  are  able  to  live  up  to  that  waget 

Mr.  ToBiN.  And  they  do  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Which  they  could  not  do  abroad  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Which  they  have  never  done  abroad. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Which  they  have  never  done  abroad  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  But  they  have  not  grown  rich  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Well,  I  dare  say  that  they  are  thrifty  in  food,  but  they 
dress  well,  and  they  live  better  as  to  food  than  they  did  at  home. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  read,  Mr.  Tobin,  about  a  year  ago  a  statement 
of  this  general  case  that  I  thought  a  very  good  one,  to  this  effect: 

The  greater  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  shoe  industry  in  the  United  States  as  against 
any  foreign  country  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  lower  standards  of  living  in  aU  foreign 
countries  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  cheaper  labor  prices 
which  prevail  in  foreign  countries.  To  put  shoes  and  finished  leather  on  the  free  Ikt, 
or  in  any  way  to  reduce  the  present  tariff,  would  compel  the  American  shoe  manufac- 
turers to  meet  foreign  competition  through  the  only  avenue  open  to  them 

Mr.  EircHiN.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 
Mr.  LoNGWOBTH  (reading  further) : 

namely,  to  attack  the  wages  of  the  shoe  workers  and  thereby  bring  about  a  lower 
standard  of  wages  than  at  present,  and  which  would  result  in  an  industrial  warfaure, 
and  no  doubt  eventually  would  lower  the  standard  of  wages  and  constantly  lower 
the  standard  of  liviqg. 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  Is  not  that  an  abstract  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Ijongworth  in  Congress  ? 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  that  I  made. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  think  I  know  the  gentleman  who  happened  to  work 
that  oflF. 

Mr.  KircHiN.  You  incorporated  that  in  your  speech  last  year,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Do  you  a^gree  with  that  statement  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  He  uses  the  line  of  argument  which  I  would  use 
myself. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Mr.  Tobin,  if  ^ou  will  proceed  now  for  10  minutes 
I  am  very  sure  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  If  the  chairman  will  prevent  these  interruptions,  I 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  had  go 
into  the  record  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  is  higher 
than  abroad,  and  if  he  will  peruse  recent  consular  reports,  he  will 
find  that  any  article  of  foodstuff  that  goes  on  a  poor  man's  table  is 
lower  in  price  in  this  country  than  it  is  m  almost  any  European  coun- 
tiy,  and  there  is  but  one  country  in  which  sugar  is  sold  cheaper  than 
it  is  here.  That  is  England,  and  measuring  a  man's  day's  pay  in 
England  with  a  man's  day's  pay  in  this  country,  you  can  buy  more 
tlian  twice  as  many  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  with  a  day's  pay  in 
this  country  than  you  can  buy  with  a  dav's  pay  in  England. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  The  difference  is  this:  In  tnis  country  he  would  buy  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  a  greater  variety  of  clothing,  and  a  neater 
variety  of  headgear  and  all  comforts  and  necessities  of  life.  A  man 
is  respectable  in  many  of  the  f  orei^  countries  if  he  has  a  clean  apron 
on.  He  looks  just  as  well  then,  in  his  estimation,  as  a  gentleman 
would  in  this  country  with  a  dress  suit  on.  That  is  their  standard 
of  dress. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Does  that  apply  to  England  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  would-  not  like  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  an 
EngliBhman,  if  we  have  any  here.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however, 
tiiat  is  true.  You  will  have  an  Englishman  on  the  stand  this  after- 
noon and  I  think  he  will  probably  tell  you. 

I  wiU  continue,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

We  do  not  desire  to  take  tne  position  of  denying  the  shoe  retailers 
an  opportunity  to  secure  better  mai^ins  of  profit.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  shoes,  which  is  advocated 
because  of  the  possible  beneficial  results  to  the  whole  people,  would 
certainly  not  be  realized  in  reduced  retail  prices,  but  would  surely 
impair  the  manufacturer's  profit  and  seriously  endanger  the  wages 
of  the  shoe  worker  who  will  be  called  upon  to  resist  reductions  in 
wages,  sought  to  be  imposed  by  manufacturers  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  shoe  manufacturers. 

Either  one  of  the  two  main  propositions  which  we  advance  against 
the  proposed  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  shoes  womd,  in 
our  opinion,  be  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  tariff, 
or  even  increasing  it.  Nevertheless,  we  will  deal  wiUi  the  second 
gOEieral  proposition  which  is  quite  as  far-reaching  as  our  first  conten- 
tion, namely,  that  the  standanl  of  living  in  this  country  may  be  stated 
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in  general  tenns  and  without  the  necessity  of  specific  evidence  as 
being  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  European  countries. 

The  closest  competition  to  American  manufacturers  arises  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Germany.  This  competition  becomes  more 
keen  and  more  dangerous  to  this  country  as  the  manufacturers  in 
these  two  named  countries  come  closer  and  closer  to  the  American 
standard  of  machinery  and  methods  of  manufacturing,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  subdivision  of  the  labor  in  shoe  production,  which  to  a 
large  extent  eliminates  skill  and  enables  comparatively  green  help  to 
become  reasonably  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  after  a  orief 
experience. 

That  the  English  and  German  shoe  manufacturers  are  adopting 
American  maohmerv  and  methods  is  a  well-established  fact,  ana  any 
further  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  enable  a  still  larger  volume  of  for- 
eign-made ^oes  to  come  into  our  market  and  that,  too,  without  giv- 
ing us  any  equivalent  foreij^  market  in  return,  in  the  event  of  the 
tariff  being  reduced  or  abolished. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  shoes 
would  compel  a  goodly  number  of  the  present  manufacturers  of  lim- 
ited capitiu  to  go  out  of  business.  The  larger  concerns  perhaps  mi^ht 
not  suffer  in  consequence  of  such  a  change,  because  thejr  could  with- 
draw their  capital  now  invested  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  possible,  and  maintain  only  a  small  plant,  while  having 
the  great  bulk  of  their  product  made  in  some  foreign  coimtry  offering 
the  greater  labor  advantages,  and  then  by  shipping  the  shoes  herer— 
whidi  could  be  done  at  very  small  cost  per  pair— the  American  market 
could  be  supplied,  and  thus  the  shoe  workers  in  this  country  would 
have  to  compete  not  only  against  our  policy  of  free  trade  in  foreign 
labor,  which  has  always  existed,  but  compete  against  foreign  shoe 
workers  employed  in  their  own  country  and  working  at  wages  pro- 
portioned to  their  lower  standard  of  Uving. 

We  desire  it  understood  that  whatever  of  unrest  and  labor  troubles 
in  the  slu>e  trade  have  appeared  during  the  past  15  years  is  not  chaige- 
able  to  our  organization.  As  the  legitimate  organization  of  the  shoe 
trade  affiUated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  have 
established  the  highest  standard  of  wages  and  the  best  working  con- 
ditions, all  of  which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  economies  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  few  labor  troubles,  and  they  occur  only  in 
factories  that  are  conducted  upon  the  open-shop  basis,  while  the 
manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  arbitration  contracts  are  entirely 
free  from  labor  troubles,  consequently  tins  saving  is  appUed  to  labor 
in  the  shape  of  increased  wages. 

We  will  not  burden  your  committee  with  any  statistics  or  figures' 
seeking  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  wages  in  this  country  as 
against  any  foreim  country.  Such  comparisons  of  wages  are  alwayd 
confusing,  genersdly  misleading,  and  can  be  used  to  prove  a  case  from 
either  side.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  of  wages 
which  would  fix  the  piece  price  for  making  shoes  m  this  country  as 
compared  with  any  foreign  country  for  the  reason  that  in  this  country 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  divided  up  into  several  hundreds  of 
small  subdivisions,  each  one  of  which  constitutes  an  occupation 
for  shoe  operatives  day  after  day  and  is  their  trade  in  so  far  as  tnere  ia 
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any  recognition  of  a  craft  in  the  shoe  trade,  which  is  to  a  very  limited 
extent  on  very  many  of  the  operations. 

The  subdivisions  m  foreign  countries  are  not  nearly  so  numerous, 
and  they  are  known  by  different  terms,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  performed  differ  so  vastly  from  this  country  that  any 
comparison  of  wage  cost  per  pair  wnich  would  be  approximately 
accurate  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  therefore  going  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  general  statement,  which  does  not  seem  to  require 
anything  as  proof  to  establish  the  correctness  of  our  contention^  that 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  country  from  every  point  of  view  is 
better  than  in  any  K>reign  country,  and  especially  so  in  the  shoe 
industry. 

The  shoe  workers  are  much  better  housed,  better  fed,  wear  better 
clothing,  and  work  more  reasonable  hours.  The  only  serious  draw- 
back to  these  favorable  conditions  is  the  breakneck  pace  at  which 
the  operatives  in  our  country  work,  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  piecework  system.  I  will  mention  one  article  of  wearing  ap- 
parel which  you  will  doubtless  recognize  as  a  fact  and  offer  this  as  a 
fair  standara  of  comparison  in  all  the  other  essentials  to  comfort 
and  well-beiDyg  in  this  country  as  compared  to  foreign  shoe  manu- 
facturing nations. 

The  shoe  worker's  standard  of  living  in  this  country  is  that  he  can 
and  does  wear  a  fur  felt  hat,  that  retaib  at  from  S3  to  $4,  while  in  any 
of  the  foreign  countries  the  equivalent  headgear  is  a  dotn  cap,  which 
retails  at  not  more  than  25  cents.  The  labor  cost  in  making  the  fur 
hat  is  from  60  cents  to  75  cents,  while  the  labor  cost  for  making  the 
doth  cap  is  5  cents,  thereby  the  standard  of  living  here  contributes 
to  the  employment  of  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  labor  in  the 
varied  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  whole  Nation, 
while  if  our  standard  of  living  were  on  a  lower  plane^  in  that  pro- 
portion would  our  whole  Nation  be  on  a  lower  level  of  mdustrial  and 
commercial  activity. 

WhSie  it  may  be  true  that  the  present  taiiff  may  have,  in  the  past, 
been  sufficient  to  protect  American  manufacturers  and  American 
labor  against  foreijgn  competition,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  wo 
are  not  longer  entirely  secure  as  England  and  Germany  are  adopting 
the  Am.erican  shoe-machinery  system  and  American  supervision  ana 
subdivision  of  the  craft  to  such  an  extent,  in  the  two  coimtries  named, 
that  within  a  short  time  the  present  duty  will  not  afford  sufficient 
protection  against  the  lower  standard  of  uving. 

Tliere  axe  some  other  factors  in  considering  the  shoe  tariff  which 
are  important.  To  put  shoes  on  tJie  free  list  would  permit  many 
articles  entering  into  shoe  production  to  come  in  duty  free,  while 
the  same  articles  coming  in  not  assembled  in  shoes  would  be  subject 
to  duty  in  their  respective  schedules. 

After  providing  for  the  tariff  on  these  many  items  and  comparing 
them  with  the  present  shoe  tariff,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  left 
which  might  be  fairly  considered  as  calculated  to  protect  American 
shoe  workers  against  competition  from  abroad. 

If  it  were  possible,  witnout  meeting  serious  injury,  to  try  out  a 
free-tnade  policy  in  shoes,  there  might  oe  some  argunient  in  its  favor, 
but  the  trouble  and  daiiger  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  loss  of 
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business  and  the  much  lower  labor  standard,  which  we  feel  sure  would 
result,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  eonrect  the  tarifF  and  it  would  be 

1)ractically  impossible  to  restore  the  wMg&R  and  present  standard  of 
iving  to  the  shoe  workers. 

In  behalf  of  about  forty  thousand  CHrganized  shoe  workers  and  their 
families,  whom  we  represent,  we  urge  that  you  do  not  impose  any 
further  burdens  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  tariff. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Tobin,  what,  if  any,  effect  does  the  policy  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  hare  upon  this  industry  t  Does  it  aid  the 
laborer  ? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  would  say  that  in  the  old  days,  15  years  ago,  10  years 
ago,  when  tliere  were  a  good  many  different  shoe-maclunery  in- 
terests, competing  against  each  other  for  supremacy  in  the  factory, 
labor  was  frequently  forced  into  a  conflict  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing it  against  an  employer.  lined  up  with  labor  was  a  snoe-machinery 
company  in  the  interest  of  esiploitmg  a  certain  kind  of  machine  as 
against  some  other  machine.  To  put  it  this  way:  Jones  would  have 
a  certain  machine  that  he  wanted  the  employer  to  introduce  into 
his  factory.  Brown  would  have  a  certain  otner  machine  that  he 
wanted  to  introduce.  Jones  and  Brown  would  compete  against  each 
other  as  to  labor  costs  of  producing  shoes  on  their  particular  machine, 
and  the  manufacturer  would  take  the  cheapest,  and  labor  would  have 
to  pay  the  difference.  It  was  a  case  where  we  were  out  on  a  strike 
day  after  day,  because  of  that  conflict  of  machinery  interests. 

With  the  confederation  of  machinery  interests,  that  particular 
factor  which  caused  trouble  was  eliminated,  and  we  now  mid,  when 
we  have  trouble  with  the  manufacturers,  th&t  the  machinery  company 
will  not  line  up  against  us,  but,  having  contracts  with  the  employer  to 
furnish  machi^ery,  they  will  naturally  lean  to  the  employer  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping;  their  machinery  runninjg. 

I  Delieye,  too,  l£at  the  reduction  or  abohtion  of  the  tariff  on  shoes 
would  be  the  speediest  method  of-  establishing  a  trust  in  the  shoe- 
manufacturing  trade.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  no  trust  in  the 
shoe-manufacturing  trade,  but  we  are  approaching  very  close  to  it. 
When  one  concern  can  manufacture,  as  I  think  it  wasstatedf,  $20,000,000 
worth  of  shoes  in  a  year^  that  is  approaching  very  near  to  tne  point 
where  they  are  commg  mto  the  trust.  Other  concerns  approaching 
approximately  that  output  will  naturally  next  step  into  line.  A  free- 
trade  policy  here  would  nasten  that  day.  I  beheve  it  is  possible  alonjg 
these  lines  to  entirely  eliminate  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  concern  is  the  $20,000,000  concern  you  speak 
ofl 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  is  the  concern  his  union  is  having  a  fight  with 
now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  is  the  $20,000,000  concern  you  spoke  of  t 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  believe  I  heard  Mr.  McElwain  testify  to  an  output  of 
$20,000,000  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  is  the  one  you  are  having  the  fight  with  t 

Mr.  Tobin.  Not  the  fight;  the  disagreement.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rainet.  Ovw  wages  I 

Mr.  Tobin.  Tea,  m. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  A  gentleman  here  suggests  I  ask  about  Roberts, 
Johnson  &  Rand. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  A  statement  was  made,  I  think  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  James, 
or  the  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  fact  exists  that  the  shoe 
manufacturers-  were  leaving  St.  Louis  and  establishing  factories  in 
country  towns  to  ^et  away  from  the  unions.  Any  shoe  manufactur- 
ing concern  in  St.  Louis  does  not  have  to  get  away  from  the  unions, 
b^ause  there  are  comparatively  no  unions  there  in  the  shoe  trade. 
They  go  away  for  another  reason  entirely.  They  are  seeking  the 
lowest  possible  wage  place  to  make  shoes. 

Mr.  Rainet.  That  is  what  I  contended. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes;  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman  that  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  I  thank  you  for  confirming  my  statement. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  A  gentleman  here  suggests  I  ask  the  output  of 
Roberts,  Johnson  &  Kand.    Do  you  know  it  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  could  not  say,  but  it  would  be,  I  should  think,  very 
dose  to  the  figures  of  the  McElwain  Co. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  $20,000,000 » 

Mr.  ToBLN.  Yes,  sir. 

iii.  Habbison.  If  that  is  all,  Mr.  Tobin,  you  may  be  excused. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  HON.  A.  P.  OABDITEB,  KEMBEB  OF  COHOBESS 

FBOM  HASSACHXrSETTS. 

Mr.  Gabdner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  separate  time  for 
myself  and  for  Mr.  O'Hare,  who  is  a  witness  I  have  brought  here, 
because  four  years  ago,  and  again  to-day,  I  have  heard  the  case  for 
the  shoe  trade  presented  by  persons  whose  interests  in  many  respects 
do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  constituents  whom  I  represent.  I 
represent  a  collection  of  small  manufacturers  with  small  capital. 
Pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  of  my  people  speak  the  English  language, 
and  about  half  of  the  operatives  mi|[ht  be  called  Yankees. 

We  do  not  take  entirely  the  same  view  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  as  does  Mr.  Rand  and  the  other  gentleman.  I  do  not  beheve  in 
its  ''tied"  leases,  but  manv  of  the  laboring  men  down  my  way  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  manufacturers  think  that  the 
lease  system  is  a  protection  to  them,  although,  of  course,  the  'Hieing" 
clauses,  so  called,  are  irksome. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to  you  have  been  the  large  manu- 
facturers, men  who,  as  a  rule,  have  shops  where  the  men  are  not  as 
highly  organized  as  those  in  my  district.  These  gentlemen  have 
abundant  resources.  I  understand  that  some  of  them  have  largely 
invested  in  the  Non-Royalty  Shoe  Co.,  which  is  a  strong  concern,  if 
I  am  correctly  told,  recently  organized  to  fight  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co. 

With  tnat  statement,  I  am  going  to  proceed  by  saying  that  we 
admit  that  the  United  States  export  of  shoes  is  $16,000,000  and  that 
the  importation  of  shoes  is  at  present  negligible. 

However,  the  district  which  I  represent  does  not  make  a  high-class 
axport  shoe  such  as  the  Walkover.    Sudh  dhoee  as  we  export  go 
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largely  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  light  women's  shoes  principally.  On  the 
Other  hand,  such  shoes  as  are  imported  come  directly  into  competition 
with  a  part  of  my  constituency.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bray,  of  the  firm  of 
Bray,  Stanley  &  Webber,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  my  district,  told  me 
that  he  lost  an  order  for  50,000  pairs  of  slippers  in  competition  with 
an  English  bidder  by  a  margin,  I  think  he  said,  of  8  cents  a  pair, 
which  was  a  pretty  big  margSi  on  sUppers. 

I  admit  that  I  thought  when  Congress  reduced  the  duty  four  yeai» 
ago  to  10  and  15  per  cent — and  rather  more  shoes  come  m  at  10  per 
cent  than  at  15  per  cent — we  should  see  a  great  deal  larger  importa- 
tion than  we  have,  and  to  that  extent  I  was  mistaken.  My  con- 
stituents were  not  the  people  who  were  shouting  for  free  hides.  Of 
course,  we  were  glad  to  get  them;  but  we  never  said  that  we  would 
accept  free  shoes  if  we  could  have  free  hides.  When  somebody  repre- 
sentmg  a  shoe  district  made  that  declaration  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  I  denied  that  the  statement 
applied  to  conditions  in  my  own  district. 

On  paper  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  that  the  English  shoemakers  could 
to-day  swamp  this  market  with  their  product,  even  with  the  existing 
rates  of  duty. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  have  seen  the  En^ish  shoes.  I 
have  seen  them  passed  around  and  compared  them  with  Mr.  Tobin, 
who  has  just  spoKen.  I  know  their  price  in  England.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  question  that,  on  paper,  they  could  bring  those  shoes 
into  this  market  over  a  30  per  cent  tariff  waU. 

Here  is  the  reason  why  tnose  shoes  are  not  coming  in:  In  the  first 
place,  the  shoe  business  in  England  has  been  pretty  good,  as  com- 
pared with  other  businesses.  Ci  the  second  place,  it  is  an  expensive 
proposition  to  start  up  a  new  business  in  a  foreign  country.  If 
Englishmen  go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  a  market  for  their 
wares  in  this  country  they  are  apprehensive  lest  we  might  raise  the 
duty  again.  This  has  happened  m  many  countries  when  England 
has  broKen  into  the  home  market.  If  you  make  the  margin  of  profit 
big  enough,  they  will  send  us  their  shoes,  because  then  they  will  say, 
"Even  if  tne  duty  is  raised  we  shall  have  made  plenty  of  money  in 
the  meantime." 

A  10  per  cent  duty  may  keep  foreign  shoes  out  of  this  country,  but 
if  they  once  get  a  foothold  here,  40  per  cent  duty  will  not  drive 
them  out  again. 

The  true  test  of  the  international  shoe  situation  is  not  whether  the 
importations  are  increasing.  The  true  test  of  conditions  in  the  shoe 
trade  is  not  the  exports.  But  this  is  the  true  test  for  ypu  gentlemen 
to  investigate:  Look  in  the  neutral  countries  and  see  whether  we  are 
holding  our  own  in  these  neutral  countries  where  we  are  competing 
on  even  terms  with  foreign  shoe  manufacturers.  That  is  the  real  test 
of  whether  we  are  maintaining  our  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  since  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  has  made  shoe  manufac- 
turing a  science  attainable  by  everybody. 

I  have  no  recent  figures;  out  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  a  shoe  pub- 
lication, of  April  8,  1911, 1  found  some  interesting  material. 

At  that  time  in  Belgium — and  Belgium  is  a  very  good  example  of 
a  neutral  competitive  market — Great  Britain  was  sefling  seven  timee 
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as  many  shoes  as  we  were,  France  was  selling  three  times  as  many  as 
we  were,  and  Germany  was  selling  twice  as  many  shoes  as  we  were. 

I  am  very  confident  that  I  have  seen  a  comparative  statement, 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  this  conmiittee,  showing  that 
we  are  not  noldinff  our  own  in  the  neutral  markets. 

A  word  about  me  British  shoe  trade  before  I  introduce  this  wit- 
ness, Mr.  O'Hare.  Mr.  O'Hare  was  originally  a  shoe  cutter  in  Eng- 
land. Then  he  became  secretary  of  the  boot  and  shoe  union.  He 
then  came  to  this  country.  Now  he  is  an  organizer  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  whose 
president  has  just  spoken.  Mr.  O'Hare  has  given  me  in  the  past 
valuable  information  not  only  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  each  separate 
branch  of  the  trade  in  Great  Britain,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  output 
of  individual  men.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  explain  this  situation 
to  you  and  to  show  you  how  the  British  trade  is  in  a  transition  state. 

British  shoemakers  are  passing  from  weekly  wages  to  piecework, 
or  so  I  am  told.  In  this  process  the  workman  will  pass  from  a  slow 
stroke  to  a  fast  stroke.  In  other  words,  he  will  increase  his  output 
per  diem,  because  it  wiU  pay  the  workman  so  to  do.  I  admit  ttat 
that  is  what  I  fear  more  than  anything  else — the  conditions  which 
inevitably  come  when  trades  pass  from  weekly  wages  to  piecework 
and  the  output  increases. 

Before  I  introduce  Mr.  O'Hare,  I  wish  to  show  the  committee  a  few 
pairs  of  shoes  that  I  have  here,  all  of  them  made  by  a  gentleman  now 
in  this  room. 

Mr.  Gardner  here  displayed  several  shoes  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gardxeb.  In  each  one  of  these  shoes  the  leather  is  the  chief 
material  in  value.  In  each  case  the  velvet  or  the  silk  or  the  cotton 
tapestry,  of  which  the  upper  is  made,  is  imported  stuff,  on  which  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  John  E.  Maguire,  of  Thayer,  Maguire  &  Field,  has 
paid  the  duty. 

The  chairman  has  said  that  all  he  seeks  is  fair  competitive  condi- 
tions. Is  it  fair  to  subsidize  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  shoes  by 
letting  him  send  textile  uppers  into  this  country  free  of  duty  and  not 

Eermit  Mr.  Maguire  to  import  that  material  free  of  duty  to  put  into 
is  shoes  ? 

These  shoes  show  very  well  the  very  great  expense  which  our  people 
areput  to  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  rdease  their  foreign  competitors. 

These  samples  which  1  now  show  you  [indicating]  are  trimmings, 
most  of  them  imported,  standards  for  the  trade  which  makes  just 
such  shoes  as  those  I  have  shown  you. 

I  have  here  the  official  publication  presented  to  both  Houses  of  the 
British  ParUament,  telling  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  weekly  hours  of 
labor  in  all  the  communities  in  England  which  have  a  union  agree- 
ment. In  England  the  shoe  trade  is  wonderfully  o^anized.  On  one 
side  is  the  Federated  Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 
Those  two  bodies,  since  1895,  have  had  an  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  every  dispute  as  to  wa^es  or  anything  else  must  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  that  work  snail  proceed  simile  the  arbitration  is  going 
on.  In  no  case  since  1895  has  that  agreement  been  broken.  We 
have  a  very  similar  arrangement  in  Massachusetts,  under  which  those 
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manufacturers  who  use  the  union  stamp  agree  with  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers'  union  to  estabUsh  a  wt^e  scale  for  one  year  or  two  years  or 
three  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  they  guarantee  tnat  they 
will  not  lock  their  men  out  during  that  time,  and  the  men  guarantee 
not  to  go  out  on  a  strike.  That  a^eement  has  kept  peace  in  every 
union  stamp  factory  in  Haverhill  smce  1896. 

Mr.  Pauieb.  What  is  the  total  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  in 
shoes! 

Mr.  GLkBDNER.  I  think  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  ours,  Mr.  Palmer; 
it  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  other  country  approaches  that  figure  t 

Mr.  Oasdneb.  I  could  not  tell  you.    Do  you  want  me  to  guess  t 

Mr.  Palmbb.  I  supposed  you  knew. 

Mr.  Oabdkeb.  No;  I  do  not,  but  that  would  be  my  guess,  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  export  about  the  same  amount  of  value 
in  shoes. 

Mr.  Palheb.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  United  States  wps  the  lai^est  exporter  of  shoes  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  My  impression  is  that  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  PAUfEB.  You  think  we  are  about  even  with  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  After  all,  is  not  that  the  best  test  of  our  ability  to 
compete  with  the  world  in  the  world's  market  ? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  It  might  be  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  you,  that  almost  all  of  our  exports  are  to  places  in  North  and 
South  America,  where  to  a  great  extent  we  find  no  competitors 
offering  the  same  class  of  shoe  which  we  export.  Moreover,  we 
export  $3,000,000  worth  of  shoes  to  Cuba,  where  we  get  a  preferential. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  But  our  export  trade  is  growing,  except  m  England, 
in  the  producing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Our  export  trade  has  grown  from  $13,000,000  up  to 
$16,000,000,  which  is  entirely  accounted  for,  I  think,  by  our  growth 
in  Cuba  and  Mexico  alone. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  growth  has  been  very  large  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  France.  For  last 
year  you  are  right,  just  as  Mr.  Eatchen  is  right  about  England.  We 
nave  fallen  off,  except  for  last  year,  where  we  appear  to  have  increased 
again.  The  general  average  has^  shown  a  large  falling  off  of  our 
exports  to  England.     I  mean  a  fair  falling  off,  not  a  large  falling  off. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Your  idea  is  the  best  test  of  our  ability  to  fi^^t  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  in  a  market  which  you  call  neutral ) 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is,  a  market  where  England  and  France  and 
Germany  are  competing  also  1 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes;  and  where  no  competitor  has  any  preferential. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Why  is  that  any  better?  I  can  not  see  why  that  is 
any  better  test  than  the  general  export  trade. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Because  the  bulk  of  our  exports  go  to  countries  in 
North  and  South  America  where  we  have  built  up  a  demand  for  a 
certain  class  of  American  goods  which,  as  yet,  foreign  shoemakers  do 
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not  produce.  We  make  a  very  light  flexible  stylish  shoe  for  women, 
whidi  seems  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  the  buyers  of  this 
hemisphere.     No  other  countiy  produces  a  similar  shoe. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  there  anything  in  this  curious  intimation  of  Mr. 
Longworth's  that  50  per  cent  of  the  shoes  we  send  to  Great  Britain 
are  bought  by  Americans  over  there? 

Mr.  (Slbdner.  They  tell  me  that  a  Tery  large  part  of  our  European 
sale  is  to  Americans  traveling  abroad.  It  comes  about  in  this  wav: 
I  wear  a  No.  S-^D  shoe.  Suppose  I  wear  a  No.  8-D  Walkover.  It  I 
were  traveling  in  Europe,  I  should  know  that  a  No.  8-D  Walkover 
shoe  would  fit  me  without  trying  it  on,  and  that  I  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed nor  should  I  have  to  break  it  in.  I  should  be  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  such  a  shoe  if  necessary,  even  though  a  foreign-made 
shoe  might  give  me  a  greater  value  for  my  money.  I  think  Mr. 
Lon^orth  is  correct  in  supposing  a  very  large  part  of  our  European 
sale  is  for  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  had  no  mformation  about  it.  I  asked  the 
witness  about  it,  and  he  thought  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gasdneb.  That  was  Mr.  McElwain. 

Mr.  LoKQWOBTH.  I  have  only  asked  what  his  opinion  was. 

Mr.  Pauoib.  I  thought  you  asked  if  it  was  true. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  No;  I  asked  what  percentage,  in  his  judgment, 
were  bought  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Paljceb.  That  strikes  me  as  a  very  curious  fact.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it. 

Mr.  Oabdneb.  It  might  easily  be  true  of  France.  We  sell  one- 
seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  the  shoes  that  are  sold  in  France,  if  I  recollect 
the  figures  correctly. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  You  mean  the  imports  into  France? 

Mr.  Gardnbb.  According  to  the  fibres  I  saw  some  time  ago  one- 
seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  the  shoes  sold  m  France  are  of  American  make, 
and  I  should  fancy  that  they  might  very  easily  be  practicdly  absorbed 
by  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is,  we  have  one-seventh  of  the  French  market  ? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Suppose  there  were  700  pairs  of  shoes  sold  in  France; 
we  should  sell  1  pair,  as  I  recollect.  That  is,  out  of  every  700  pairs 
of  shoes  sold  in  France,  the  United  States  would  at  that  time  nave 
sold  1  pair. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Still  that  is  more  than  100  times  more  than  France 
exports  and  sells  to  us. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Palmer  said  one-seventh,  but  you  said  one- 
seventh  of  1  per  cent  1 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes;  one-seventh  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  desire  to  have  Mr.  O'Hare  take  the  witness 
stand  at  this  time  I 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  He  may  come  forward  and  be  sworn. 
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Official  Tabls  of  Wagbs  of  Boot  and  Shob  Workxrs  in  Grbat  Butaht. 

fSee  SteDdard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  Jan.  1, 1912,  published  by  His  M^estj^  sta- 
ttoneiy  offloe  and  presented  to  both  hooaes  ofrariianient  by  oommand  of  His  ICalesty.] 

Boot  and  shoe  operativeB—lSlt. 

lONDCUH  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  WORKINO  HOURS  (EXCLUSIVB  OF  OVER- 
TIME) RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  OPERATIVES 
IN  CERTAIN  CENTERS  OF  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOB  INDUSTRY  FOR  TIME  WORBXBS 
(ADULT  MALES)  IN  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  OCCUPATIONS  AT  JAN.  1,  1912. 

[The  rates  and  hoots  quoted  for  the  towns  markad  (*)  are  Imown  to  be  embodied  in  arbltraton'  awards 
or  other  acreements  between  employers  and  workpeople  or  to  have  been  fixed  by  local  oondUation 
boards.) 


District 
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•London. 

*AnstBT 

Bamsley 

Bishop  Audda&d. 
•Bristol 

Chesterfield. 

Daventzj 

Derbi 


DerDy.. 
Halilaz. 


HeckmoodwikB 

•Hinckley,  BarweD,  and  Earl  Shilton. 

Ipewich 

Kendal 

•Ketterlnc 

•Kincswood 

•Leeds. 


•Leioester 

LiTorpooL 

Manchester 

Mansikld 

Mldsomer  Norton. 

•NowcastleKin-Tyne 

•Northampton. 

•Norwloh 

Nottini^iam 

Paulton  (near  Bristol) 

Plymoatn 

•Rnahden,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Welling- 

borofiiSL 
•Stafloidri.. 

Stone 

Wipton 

WolTeriianipton 


SOOTIAMD. 

•Aberdeen,  Arbroath,  CamoostlB,  and 
Dundee. 

Edinburgh 

•Glasgow 

Kilmiunock 

Maybcde 

nSLAND. 

BeUut. 

Dublin 


Minimom  weekly  rate  of  wages. 
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Note.— The  American  term  for  "ollBken"lB 
leather  cottacB.'' 
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oattars"  and  the  Amnrioan  term  for  "pressman"  is  "aol»> 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  THOMAS  O'HABE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harbison   You  may  proceed,  Mr.  O'Hare. 

Mr.  O'Habe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  some 
15  years  ago  I  left  England,  being  then  an  active  shoe  worker,  and 
came  to  America,  and  perhaps  tnere  is  not  a  person  either  on  the 
committee. or  in  this  hall  who  can  speak  with  more  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  earning  and  the  conditions  of  shoe  workers  in  England 
and  of  shoe  workers  m  America. 

The  real  test  of  all  conditions,  no  matter  what  the  country,  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  person  gets  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  his 
labor. 

In  going  through  the  report  issued  by  the  British  Grovernment  in 
1912  I  find  that  the  highest  wages  in  London  were  19  a  week  for 
cutting  shoes,  and  going  down  as  low  as  $6.50  in  Ipswich.  In  the  city 
wherem  I  live,  Brockton,  Mass.,  where  they  make  the  finest  shoes  in 
America,  we  find  that  for  the  same  operation  they  receive  a  minimum 
wage  of  S19.50  per  week  by  hand  and  $21  a  week  on  the  machine. 

The  pressmen,  or  sole-leather  cutters,  as  termed  in  this  country, 
receive  from  $15  to  $18  per  week  here.  The  highest  wages  we  can 
find  in  England  are  $7.50  and  down  as  low  as  $6. 

The  lasters  as  a  rule  work  by  the  week  in  Endand,  earning  from 
$7.50  down  to  $6.50,  as  against  the  wages  eamea  in  America  by  the 
piecework  system  of  $16  a  week  to  as  high  as  $35  a  week. 

The  finishers,  on  time-work,  earn  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  in  Great 
Britain,  iucluding  what  is  known  technically* as  the  edge  trimmer, 
who  in  this  country,  even  in  the  lowest-wage  factories,  will  receive 
$3.50  a  day,  and  more  often  earning  by  piecework  $5  a  day. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  earnings  there  and  the  earnings  here  lead  me 
to  believe,  as  a  laboring'  man,  that  the  prosperitjr  of  this  country  is 
dependent  upon  the  tariff  not  being  interfered  with  in  any  way.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  some  American  manufacturers, 
either  by  a  more  general  efficiency  plan,  a  steam-engine  plan  of 
driving  the  operatives  perhaps  harder  tnan  human  nature  could 
stand,  or,  as  one  of  your  committee  has  said,  by  leaving  the  shoe 
centers  to  open  f  actones  in  the  country  districts,  could  thereby  secure 
a  reduction  of  wages,  making  it  possible  for  the  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  meet  uiis  competition.  But  the  working  men  in  general, 
particularly  those  belon^ng  to  our  union,  would  be  confronted  with 
Uie  question  of  either  fitting  to  maintain  what  we  have,  or  to  a^ee 
that  the  standard  of  Uving  in  this  country  among  our  fellow  shoe- 
makers should  be  lowered.  ^ 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  one  single  gentleman  on  the  committee 
that  is  desirous  that  the  standard  of  our  living  shall  be  lowered. 
There  are  industries  where  perhaps  the  tariff  may  be  changed,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  the  shoe  traae  certainly  is  not  one  of  them.  The  shoe 
trade,  with  its  smaller  margin  of  profit,  as  I  am  continuously  being 
told — and  it  must  be  true  in  many  cases  or  else  there  would  not  be 
80  many  shoe  manufacturers  going  to  the  wall — is  responsible  for  our 
desire  not  to  have  anything  done  by  this  committee  or  by  this  Con- 
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gress  that  would  be  a  foreruimar  of  conflict  between  the  workmen 
and  their  employers. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here.  Why  can  not  the  American 
manufacturer  enter  into  the  English  retail  trade?  Even  if  the 
American  manufacturer  were  able  to  secure  the  lower  wage  existing 
in  England,  it  would  then  be  hard  work  for  him  to  do  that.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  came  here^  one  firm  alone — ^Freeman,  Hardy  &  Wells 
— controUed  over  400  retail  stores  in  Great  Britain.  Stea({-Simpson 
controlled  half  as  many  more.  The  firm  of  Rabbits  controlled  every 
desirable  location  in  the  city  of  London,  and  when  the  Walkover, 
the  Emerson  the  Regal,  the  Hanan,  and  those  American  manu- 
facturers that  had  sufficient  American  enterprise  to  enter  the 
English  trade,  went  to  that  country,  particularly  in  London, 
they  foimd  they  were  up  against  fabulous  rents  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  not  doing  the  amount  of  business  that  they  expected  could 
be  done;  and  that  ia  very  truthfully  borne  out  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  concerns  have  ceased  to  attempt  to  do  business  in  London. 

There  are  other  things  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  have 
been  testified  to  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Tobin.  leaving  no  necessity 
for  me  even  to  attempt  to  do  that^  but  I  feel  so  deeply  in  my 
heart  that  if  the  tariff  on  shoes  is  touched  at  all,  it  wiU  be 
touched  at  the  expense  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  who 
come  to  this  country  and  who  are  in  duty  bound  to  Uve  up  to  Ae 
conditions  that  the^  find  here,  that  it  would  be  disastrous  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  eqmtv,  but  it  will  be  disastrous  financidly  so  far  as 
the  trade  is  concemea. 

In  addition  to  my  interest  in  workmen  who  are  members  of  the 
union  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  have  some  interest  in  the  future  and 
welfare  of  the  smaller  American  manufacturers,  because  I  realize  that 
if  this  tariff  is  removed  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  American 
manufacturer  with  large  capital  to  open  up  a  factory  in  North- 
ampton or  in  London  or  in  Bristol  ana  drive  the  smaller  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  and  produce  shoes  practically  for  the 
world.  This  can  be  made  a  forerunner  for  the  shoe  trust.  I  have  a 
relative  who  is  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  England,  who  corresponds 
with  me  pretty  reg[ularly,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  some  three  or  four 
months  ago  he  notified  me  I  could  expect  a  visit  from  him,  as  he  was 
coining  over  to  America  to  look  into  the  opportunities  for  bringing 
in  shoes;  that  he  thinks  it  is  possible,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  not 
made  it  possible  before— ana  that  point  has  not  been  broug4it  out 
before  this  committee — is  the  fact  that  in  England — and  well  do  I 
remember  it;  I  was  working  at  the  time  for  a  firm  called  Turner 
Bros.  Hide  Co.,  of  Northampton,  and  they  employed  about  300  cutters. 
Not  one  pair  of  shoes  was  sold  in  England — that  is,  to  be  worn  in 
England — ^but  they  were  all  sold  for  AustraUans  and  West  India 
trade.  To-day  that  firm  is  out  of  business.  The  firm  of  Bostocks 
is  a  similar  case.  Bostocks  were  in  the  ladies'  shoe  business,  having 
a  large  trade  in  South  America.  In  many  cases  the  English  manu- 
facturers have  been  disappointed  in  their  markets.  For  instance, 
the  Australian  market  ana  Africa,  where  they  now  have  their  own 
factories.  The  markets  are  being  closed,  and  the  younger  generations 
of  British  shoe  manufacturers  seem  to  lack  the  enterprise  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  enter  this  country,  providing  the  tariff  is  taken 
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off.    But  the  danger  to  American  working  shoemakers,  through  the 
removal  of  this  small  tariff,  is  very  serious  indeed. 
Mr.  Hasrison.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  O'Hare. 

TESTIHOVY    OF  JOSV   W.  CBADDOCK  OV  BEHALF   OF  THE 

BOOT  AHD  SHOE  IHDUSTST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Cbabdook.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate^-at  least  in  a  slight  way,  the  tax  which  has  been  put  upon 

four  patience  and  strength  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  and 
promise  you  to  be  as  brief  as  the  important  subject  I  am  to  present 
wul  admit  of.  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  the  presentation  of 
the  question,  and  as  honest  and  as  frank  as  I  am  capaole  of  being. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  as  the  representative  of  the  shoe  industry  of 
this  country,  representing,  as  I  do,  the  National  Wholesalers'  Ajaso* 
dation,  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  tibie  National 
Retailers'  Association,  embracing  fully  90  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  shoes  at  wholesale  and  the  only  repre* 
sentative  bodies  selling  them  at  retail  that  I  know  of. 

The  shoe  trade  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  sought  special 
favors  or  special  privileges.  I  make  that  statement  advisedly.  We 
are  not  here  to-day  asku^  for  anv  special  consideration.  We  ask  only 
for  a  fair  deal,  a  square  deal.  We  have  built  up  an  industry  in  this 
country  of  which  we  are  proud  as  American  citizens  and  American 
manufacturers. 

Four  years  ago  we  came  down  here  before  this  committee  and  many 
of  these  same  members,  asking  that  the  dut^  be  taken  off  of  hides, 
or  raw  materials  that  did  not  constitute  an  industry,  of  which  this 
country  required  $100,000,000  more  annually  than  it  produced.  At 
that  time  our  domestic  supply  of  hides  was  largely  controlled  by  what 
is  known  as  the  packing  mterests.  They  were  soing  lai^ly  into  the 
leather  business,  and  with  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  roreign  hides  it  looked 
as  if  thev  were  goin^  to  drive  tne  independent  tanner  out  of  business, 
and  might  eventual^  absorb  the  shoe  manufacturers. 

We  anticipated  the  demand  which  has  been  nation-wide  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  a  reduction  of  these  duties,  and  we  came  here 
voluntarily  suggesting  that  if  this  country  removed  its  duty  on 
hides — ^and  it  was  the  only  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  had  a  duty  on  hides  and  skins — ^we  would  accept  a  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  shoes  from  25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  60 

Ser  cent,  and  to-day  we  are  here  advocating  a  retention  of  that 
uty,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  necessary  protection  to  the  skilled  labor 
employed  in  our  industry,  and  we  wul  demonstrate  that  that  dutv 
''goes  into  the  pay  envelope.''  That  is  a  borrowed  expression  whicn 
mH  be  recognizea,  but  it  is  true  in  this  instance,  nevertheless. 

The  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  shoes  represents,  on  the  average,  $3.50 
or  $4  retail  shoes,  about  25  cents  per  pair.  The  cost  of  producing 
that  shoe  in  this  country  is  about  64  cents  labor  cost.  The  English 
coat  of  producing  that  shoe  is  39  cents  labor.  I  am  not  discussing 
the  wa^e  prices  per  week,  but  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  pair  of 
producmg  that  anoe  here  and  abroad,  which  is  about  24  or  25  cents. 
So  the  protection  of  the  10  per  cent  duty  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
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the  importation  of  that  shoe  goes  directly  into  our  pay  rolls  and  to 
the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Ejtohin.  Where  is  that  shoe  made  you  are  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  That  is  another  thing,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  what  Mr.  Rand  pointed  out. 

The  shoe  business  is  a  national  industrjr,  not  a  sectional  industry. 
Shoes  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
more  than  20  States  of  the  Union,  startiii^  with  Maine  and  going  to 
Cahfomia  and  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  State  of  Missouri  must 
manufacture  from  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000  worth  of  shoes,  prob- 
ably an  increase  of  400  per  cent  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Ohio  is  a 
tremendous  shoe-producing  State.  Louisiana  now  manufactures 
shoes,  as  do  Georgia  and  Virginia  and  Pennsjrlvania  and  New  York 
and  New  England.  It  is  not  a  New  England  industry  alone  by  any 
means.  New  England  is  in  the  minority  now,  and  the  growth  in  the 
business  in  recent  years  has  been  outside  of  New  England  and  largely 
in  the  West  and  Northwest.  I  failed  to  mention  the  Northwest,  but 
Milwaukee  is  a  great  shoe-manufacturing  point,  as  are  other  large 
western  and  norUiwestem  cities. 

Mr.  BoTCHiN.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Craddogk.  These  shoes  are  made  practically  everywhere  that 
shoes  are  made. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  What  is  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  American 
shoe  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  Craddogk.  I  said  the  example  I  gave  was  from  $3.50  to  $4  on  a 
retail  shoe.    That  is  what  is  known  as  a  Goodyear  welt. 

Mr.  Ejtghik.  But  what  is  the  manufacturers  price  ? 

Mr.  Craddogk.  If  that  shoe  was  being  sold  m  a  wholesale  way 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler,  and  the  wholesaler  in  turn 
selling  it  to  the  retailer,  the  price  would  be  around  $2.60.  I  should 
say  $2.35  to  the  wholesaler  and  $2.60  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer 
pavB  from  $2.60  to  $2.85. 

Mr.  EIitghin.  But  I  want  the  manufacturer's  price.  What  is  the 
manufacturer's  price  of  that  shoe ! 

Mr.  Craddogk.  If  we  were  selling  direct  to  the  retailer,  it  would 
be 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  I  mean  the  price  to  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Craddogk.  It  varies,  becuase  if  you  sell  your  goods  to  the  retail 
trade  you  have  to  put  on  the  retail  distributing  cost  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  salesmen  traveling  to  sell  those  shoes,  and  so  on.  On  a 
shoe  that  would  retail  at  $3.50  the  price  to  the  wholesaler  would  be 
about  $2.35  and  to  the  retailer  $2.60. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  our  proposition  in  a  nutshell.  We  want 
to  be  al^olutely  frank  about  this  proposition.  We  do  not  want  to 
argue,  but  we  merely  want  to  present  to  you  clearly  and  in  a  way  that 
vou  can  comprehend  the  actual  facts  and  conditions  confrontiEi^  the 
business.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  why  one  particular 
industry,  employing  skilled  labor,  representing  $500,000,000  in  volimie, 
about  which  there  is  absolutely  no  suspicion  oi  monopoW — there 
never  has  been  any  intimation  of  a  monopoly  in  the  shoe  business; 
competition  is  just  as  free  as  the  air  you  breathe.  It  is  so  sharp  and 
80  severe  that  the  margia  of  profit  on  the  turnover  is  not  on  an  aveiv 
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age  better  than  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  A  business  that  is  as  close  as 
that,  and  is  done  on  as  small  a  margin  as  that,  gives  to  the  consumer 
the  best  he  could  possibly  derive,  even  if  you  took  the  tariff  off.  In 
other  words,  the  consumer  gets  his  footwear  in  the  United  States  at 
better  value;  he  gets  more  mr  his  money  than  he  does  in  buving  any 
other  wealing  apparel,  or.  I  believe,  any  other  article  of  housenold  use. 

Tliat  being  the  case,  if  that  is  the  fact — and  we  are  here  to  estab- 
lish that  fact  if  there  is  any  question  raised  about  it — there  is  no 
monopoly  or  any  restraint  of  trade;  there  is  no  excessive  profit,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  profit  is  so  narrow  that  manufacturers  are 
being  driven  out  of  the  business.  Four  or  five  hundred  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  been  driven  out  of  the  business  in  the  last  15  years. 
There  were  nearly  2,000  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  country  15  years 
ago.  The  last  census  showed  about  1^300.  That  has  not  oeen  done 
by  oppression  or  by  monopolies,  but  it  has  been  because  the  condi- 
tions called  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the  margin  was  so  close 
that  when  a  man  was  not  fitted  to  do  the  business  he  had  to  get 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Are  you  familiar  with  wages  paid  in  European 
coimtries  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes.  We  have  an  elaborate  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  condensed  brief,  with  charts,  etc.  This  brief  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  Mr.  McElwain,  who  follows  me,  took  part 
m  the  preparation  of  that  brief  and  is  very  conversant  with  the  taoles 
and  the  processes  through  which  the  figures  have  been  arrived  at  and 
based  upon. . 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Without  going  into  that,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question. 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  can  answer  your  question  about  labor  in  a  gen- 
eral wav. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  familiar  with  wages  paid  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  could  pay  to  people  in  your  factory,  or  if 
your  competitors  generally  coula  pay  the  people  in  their  factories 
the  same  rate  of  wages  that  are  paid  in  European  factories,  would 
you  need  any  duty  on  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Absolutely  none,  if  we  could  pay  the  same  wages. 
We  could  double  and  treble  and  quadruple  our  profits,  but  competi- 
tion here  would  bring  the  prices  down. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  wages,  it  is  true,  is  it 
not,  that  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  this  country  can  export 
$16,000,000  worth  of  shoes  a  year  ana  sell  them  in  those  markets  in 
competition  with  those  lower  wages  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  me,  somewhat,  and  for 
our  cause,  that  Mr.  James  and  the  chairman  are  absent  when  you 

fut  that  question  to  me,  because  it  is  a  very  pertinent  question  and 
am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Sixteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  shoes,  in  the  first  place,  you  will 
see,  is  not  a  big  quantity  of  shoes;  but  the  amount  of  those  shoes 
that  go  to  competitive  countries,  like  England,  (Jennany,  or  France, 
18  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  total. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  you  send  them  t 
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Mr.  Cbaddook.  To  Cuba,  on  account  of  the  preferential  tariff. 
On  account  of  that  tariff  Cuba  is  our  beet  market  for  the  S3  and  S4 
grades. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  where  do  the  other  $12,000,000  go? 

Mr.  Craddock.  To  Central  America,  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  in  those  countries  they  have  no  preferential 
tariffs  in  our  favor  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  No,  sir;  and  we  have  not  the  competitive  manu- 
f acturi^  conditions  tnere. 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  other  countries  that  sell  boots  and  shoes 
there  meet  us  on  an  even  footing,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  And  our  manufacturers  sell  $12,000,000  worth  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  comp^etition  with  them  ? 

Mr.. Cbaddook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habbison.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  lower  wages  in 
their  own  countries  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes,  sir.  That  leads  me  up  to  the  argument  I 
want  to  present,  because  it  is  a  very  material  one. 

We  are  exporting  $16,000,000  worth  of  shoes.  That  has  grown 
steadily  up  to  this  tune  and  it  has  grown  in  spite  of  these  cheap  labor 
conditions  abroad.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  why  we  have  been  able  to 
export  those  goods  under  those  conditions.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  no  shoes  made,  as  far  as  my  knowleage  goes,  abroad  that 
were  made  on  the  lines  and  constructed  on  the  lasts  and  on  patterns 
that  the  American  people  would  accept.  The  shoes  were  not  scien- 
tific; they  were  maae  tnree  or  four  sizes  too  long  and  ran  to  a  very 
narrow  point.  That  was  the  universal  Continental  style  of  shoe. 
The  American  manufacturers,  in  their  progressive  manner  went 
abroad  and  demonstrated  to  these  people  that  we  had  shoes  tnat  for 
fit  and  style  were  much  better  than  theirs,  and  for  quality  as  ^ood, 
and  in  that  way  got  an  opening  through  our  styles.  That  busmess, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  England,  has  declined  24  per  cent  in  the 
last  SIX  or  eight  years,  notwitl^tanaing  the  fact  that  tnese  shoes  that 
are  selling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  are  largely  sold  through 
the  ability  of  our  manufacturers — ^not  as  manufacturers,  but  as  mer- 
chants. They  have  established  their  own  stores;  they  have  intro- 
duced American  methods;  they  have  put  in  plate  glass  windows  and 
handsome  show  windows,  adopting  the  American  method  of  making 
them  very  attractive;  they  have  put  shoes  on  forms  with  a  satin 
covering  on  the  form;  ana  they  have  made  it  a  fad,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  class  of  people  that  want  American  shoes. 

Why  does  not  that  continue  ?  Why  do  we  not  increase  our  business 
alon^  that  line  t  And  here  I  come  to  the  crux  of  this  whole  argument. 
We  buy  our  machinery  in  this  country,  not  on  a  competitive  basis. 
One  concern  practically  makes  all  the  snoe  machinery  in  this  country; 
that  is,  the  necessary  shoe  machinery.  That  very  company  is  selling 
its  machines,  introducing  our  methods,  and  fiirnisninj^  skilled  men  not 
only  to  instruct  on  the  machines  but  to  instruct  in  factory  methods, 
on  the  other  side,  and  selling  it  in  a  competitive  way  over  there,  while 
we  are  buying  it  here  on  a  monopoUstic  basis.  The  result  is  that  the 
European  manufacturer  is  to-day  getting  our  machinery  and  getting 
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the  benefit  of  our  skill  and  our  instruction.    A  man  told  me- 


aad  I  saw  it  in  a  paper  several  times  before — ^that  when  the 
Tiiamc  went  down  one  of  our  last  manuf actiurefs  was  on  her.  The 
poor  fellow  went  down  with  her;  but  he  had  his  pockets  full  of  orders 
irom  European  and  English  manufacturers  for  American  lasts.  We 
haye  been  able  to  protect  ourselves  against  those  people  as  long  as 
their  styles  and  metixods  were  antiquated,  but  now  that  their  business 
has  be^  brought  up  to  date,  wh^i  they  are  adopting  om:  styles  and 
methods,  the  paltry  10  per  cent  that  stands  between  our  laoor  and 
their  labor  is  absolutely  required  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  LoNQWOBTH.  How  long  have  they  been  sending  those  machines 
abroad? 

Mr.  Ckajddock.  They  started  in  a  small  way  probablv  10  years  ago. 
I  can  not  speak  advisedly  or  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  it  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  they  have  made  much  progress.  Thev  have 
established  plants  for  the  manufacturing  of  this  machinery.  I  think 
they  have  one  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Ei^and  somewhere.  Anyhow, 
thero  are  one  or  two  over  there.  I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge, 
because  I  have  been  over  there  and  have  talked  to  the  man  that  repre- 
sents them.  Thaj  go  right  into  the  factory;  they  keep  men  over 
there,  and  they  carry  men  over  there  from  Ajnerica  to  instruct  those 
people. 

llr.  Habbison.  Right  on  that  line,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  You 
said  that  they  began  getting  this  American  shoe  machinery  abroad 
about  10  vears  ago  and  that  m  recent  years  they  have  got  it  going  on 
a  basis  that  allows  them  to  have  full  competition  with  us  in  the 
world's'markets.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  showing  our  exports  of 
shoes.  In  1910  there  were  $12,408,575;  in  1911,  S13,746,842;  and 
in  1912^  $16,009,002.  So  that  our  export  trade  is  growing  very 
ranidly  m  spite  oi  the  conditions  which  you  describe. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  can  offer  you  a  very  satisfactory 
escplanation  of  that,  Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  first  place,  while  I  said 
that  the  effort  to  introduce  this  machinery  was  begun  10  years  ago, 
the  progress  has  been  very  slow.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  lew 
years  t£at  they  have  been  meeting  with  any  marked  success  in 
getting  their  machinery  adopted  to  any  extent.  You  must  reatize 
Umt  ^en  good,  ahrewd  merchants  and  manufacturers  go  to  places 
like  London  and  open  in  London  and  England  16  or  20  stores,  chains 
of  stores,  and  take  long  leases  on  those  establishments,  and  get  their 
goods  introduced,  that  they  are  going  to  hold  that  business  to  a 
reasonable  extent  anyhow.  You  have  given  the  general  export,  but 
the  export  to  England  has  declined  24  per  cent  since  1902. 

Mr.  LoNawoBTH.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  one  of  those  large  manu- 
facturers that  you  speak  of.  Can  you  mention  any  one  that  has  had 
to  ave  up  his  establishment  in  London  1 

Mr.  Cbabbock.  No,  sir;  but  the  fight  is  harder  and  harder  every 
day,  I  am  told. 

Air.  Habbison.  You  can  hardly  ask  this  committee  to  keep  up  a 
tariff  to  protect  you  against  the  introduction  of  modern  business 
methods  in  England. 
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Mr.  Craddock-  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  start  with  the  premise 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  between  60  and  100  per  cent  in  the  labor. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I 'heard  that  argument,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  indicate  anything  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  selling  abroad  and  underselling  the  foreigners. 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  It  does,  though.  We  give  vou  in  our  brief,  and  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  it,  and  cneck  it  up,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  based  on  the  most  reliable  data  possible  for  us  to  ascertain. 
We  give  you  first  the  wage  earned  by  the  operative,  which  is  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  w^e  in  this  country,  and  then  we  give  you 
the  labor  cost  per  pair.  There  is  that  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
that  I  told  you  of  25  cents  a  pair  on  the  $4,  the  $3.50,  and  the  S4.50 
shoe. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Your  time  has  elapsed.  I  recognize  that  a  good 
deal  of  your  time  has  been  taken  up  by  the  committee,  and  if  you  nave 
any  concluding  statement  to  make  I  wish  you  would  do  so  now,  so 
that  we  can  get  Mr.  McElwain  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  subject  which  you  recog- 
nize we  could  go  into,  if  your  time  admitted  of  it,  in  a  more  lengthy 
wa^,  but  I  wul  summarize  my  statement  and  will  try  to  be  brief. 
I  reiterate  that  the  menace  in  the  removal  of  this  duty  is  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the  labor  conditions 
in  the  countries  with  which  we  would  be  brought  into  competition, 
are  such  that  they  can  produce  boots  and  shoes  at  relatively  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  their  value  less  than  they  can  be  produced  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  long  List  of  raw  materials  that  go  into  ahoes, 
running  into  20  or  25  items,  all  of  which  pay  a  duty  of  from. 5  to  60 

§er  cent.    The  manufacturer  in  England  does  not  nave  to  pay  that 
uty. 

Mr.  Habbison.  If  I  may  suggest  it,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  submit  a  list  of  those  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  They  are  in  our  brief,  tabulated  in  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  clear  way. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  think  if  boots  and  shoes  were  put  on  the  free 
list  by  removing  this  10  per  cent  duty  that  you  would  have  to  cut 
your  price  on  shoes  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  I  can  not  say  that  1  do  think  so;  but  I  think  this: 
It  is  my  honest  and  conscientious  opinion  that  if  that  duty  is  taken  off 
it  will  result  in  a  lower  scale  of  wages,  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  scale 
of  wages  in  all  shoe  manufacturing  centers  in  this  country.  As  Mr. 
Rand  said,  our  margin  is  down  now  to  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  You  say  you 
think  if  we  reduce  the  tarijS  or  removed  it  that  you  could  not  say  that 
prices  would  be  cut,  but  you  would  cut  your  wages.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  would  cut  wages  and  yet  maintain  the  same  prices  )  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  removal  of  the  tariff  you  would  have  an 
excuse  to  force  labor  to  take  less  and  that  you  would  at  the  same  time 
charge  the  same  price  for  your  shoes  t 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  No;  I  say  this 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  what  your  answer  indicates. 

Mr,  Cbaddook.  Our  margin  of  profit  now  is  not  over  from  3  to  6 
per  cent.  The  Englishman,  with  the  improved  methods  that  he  has 
mtroduped^  can  produce  shoes  that  will  be  competitive  in  this  OQiwtry. 
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Mr.  KircHiN.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Englishman, 
and  Mr.  Longworth  read  an  advertisement  froin  an  En^ish  shoe 
journal,  advertising  English  shoes  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  see 
about  that  Englishman.  We  ship  to  England  from  a  million  and  a 
half  to  nearly  two  millions'  worth  of  shoes  a  year,  do  we  not) 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiroHiN.  And  England  does  not  ship  to  us  as  much  as  $50,000 
worth  a  yearl 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  We  shipped  to  Canada  last  year  over  $2,400,000  worth 
of  shoes. 

Mr.  Craddook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EiTCHiN.  And  Great  Britain  shipped  less  than  $200,000.  I 
have  the  Canadian  yearbook  here,  and  it  shows  that  England  shipped 
to  Canada  in  1910,  $167,000  worth,  while  we  shipped  that  year 
$1,330,000  worth,  and  yet  England  has  a  preferential  tariff  of  33^per 
cent  against  us  in  her  favor.  If  you  are  afraid  of  EiLgland,  how  is  it  tnat 
you  can  go  into  Canada  and  sell  to  the  Canadian  tracfe  ten  times  as  much 
as  Inland  can,  when  she  has  a  preferential  of  33}  per  cent  1  And 
yet  vou  p6oj>le  fear  that  here  in  our  own  home  market,  without  any 
preferential  in  favor  of  England,  that  she  can  drive  you  out  if  we 
reduce  this  tariff.    How  can  you  compete  with  England  in  Canada  f 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  That  comes  right  back  to  the  point  I  made,  and 
if  you  sentlemen  will  take  the  pains  to  investigate  the  matter  you 
will  fina  that  it  is  true.  All  the  shoes  that  we  lu^ve  sold  in  England, 
Canada,  and  on  the  Continent  have  been  sold  not  bv  reason  of  supe- 
rior merchandise  values  but  by  reason  of  better  styfes. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Let  me  read  right  here  what  Mr.  Hanan  said.  You 
say  that  we  are  not  selling  goods  of  superior  (]^uality.  He  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  1909  for  the  Association  of  Boot  ana  Shoe 
Manufacturers,  and  he  said: 

Tb»e  ifl  no  induttry  that  is  so  veU  equiTOed  as  the  dioe  industry  to  conquer  foreign 
markets  in  quality,  style,  and  fit.    The  American  shoe  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

Then  he  said  that  you  were  only  handicapped  because  of  the  tariff 
on  hides. 

Mr.  Craddogk.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Hanan  &  Son  manufacture  the  highest  grade  of  shoes 
made  in  the  United  States — shoes  that  retail  from  $6  to  $8  and  $10 
per  pair.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  general  field  of  competition 
at  au. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  are  q^eaking  for  your  whole  association,  as  he 
wast 

Mr.  Craddook.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  not  single  out  one 
instance.  I  have  tried  to  address  myself  to  the  grade  of  shoes  that 
the  people  wear;  shoes  that  retail  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  pair. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  that  class  of  shoes  came 
in  or  has  been  coming  inl 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  Very  few. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Practically  none  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  The  competition  we  would  fear  with  England 
would  be  on  the  shoes  of  the  class  I  have  described. 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  clearly  a  demonstrable  fact — ^and  if  you  will  go 
into  this  question  and  go  mto  the  evidence  that  we  are  gomg  to  leave 
with  you,  that  is  all  we  ask^  but  we  do  ask  that.  We  represent  a  big 
industry-  we  represent  an  mdustry  that  employs  skillea  labor.  The 
United  States  tSovemment  in  its  investigation  of  labor  earnings 
found  out  of  24  lines  of  manufacturing  that  they  investigated  that 
the  women  who  worked  in  the  shoe  industry,  whicn  are  about  33§  per 
cent  of  the  labor,  were  paid  the  highest  of  any  of  the  24  different 
lines  of  manufacturing  wnich  were  investigated.  It  is  highly  skilled 
labor.  It  takes  100  to  150  operations  to  produce  one  pair  of  shoes. 
It  is  not  common  labor.  Tne  American  shoemaker,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later  in  the  day,  I  presume,^  as  I  see  on  the  list  of  people 
representing  that  particular  industry,  is  well  paid;  it  is  a  weu-paid 
industry.  They  are  skilled,  intelligent  people,  ana  you  must  have 
that  kind  to  make  shoes. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  efforts  have  the  manufacturers  made  to  free  them- 
selves from  this  shoe-machine  monopoly  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

"Mr.  Craddock.  I  did  not  express  an  opinion  when  I  said  that  we 
bought  our  machinery  over  here  on  a  monopolistic  condition;  I  did 
not  express  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  we  regarded  these  monopo- 
listic conditions  as  oppressive.  It  is  a  complete  monopoly  so  far  as 
all  bottom  room  machinery  goes;  but  the  shoe-machine  company  on 
the  whole,  in  its  relations  and  dealings  with  the  manufacturers,  has 
been,  I  should  say,  fairly  satisfactory.  We  do  not  regard  their  leases 
as  being  satisfactory,  because  they  have  some  drastic  terms,  but  their 
policy  of  assisting  and  of  taking  care  of  their  machines  has  been  in  the 
main  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Rainet.  What  would  happen  to  you  if  you  criticized  this 
company  that  leases  you  those  machines  i  Would  you  get  into  any 
trou  Die  with  them  1 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  am  here  under  oath^  but  whether  I  was  or  not  it 
would  not  make  any  difference.  My  opmion  would  not  be  biased  by 
any  fear  of  any  oppression  on  their  part.  That  is  the  general  impres- 
sion, and  some  or  it  may  be  true,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  my  attitude  toward  the  snoe-machinery  com- 
pany is  this,  that  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  their  proposition  they 
could  serve  the  shoe  manufacturer  without  any  gooa  ground  for 
criticism  and  without  any  particular  reason  for  oiganized  opposition 
to  them.  I  do  think  their  leases  are  objectionable — ^that  tney  have 
features  in  them  that  I  regard  as  objectionable. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Do  you  mean  that  they  could  be  fair  but  they  are  not  t 

Mr.  Craddock.  My  position  is  rather  that  they  have  been  fair  and 
if  they  wanted  to  be  unfair  they  would  give  us  trouble. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Butyou  must  look  out  for  them  a  little,  must  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  They  have  treated  the  trade  as  a  whole  pretty 
fairly. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  is  the  manufacturing  price  of  the  kind  of 
shoes  that  the  laboring  men  or  the  people  generally  wear  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Of  course,  the  grades  have  gone  up  considerably. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  It  is  certainly  over  $2,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Craddock.  You  could  not  buy  much  of  a  shoe  for  that. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  know  that  tnere  were  but  two  pairs  of  shoes 
imported  into  this  country  from  all  of  the  nations  m  the   world 
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in  1912  exceeding  in  value  $2;  that  those  two  pairs  came  from 
Canada,  which  were  worth  $9;  and  that  no  shoes  exceeding  a 
cost  of  $2  came  into  this  country  from  any  nation  of  the  world 
in  1912 1  You  have  an  absolute  monopoly.  Yet  you  are  claim- 
ing here  that  England,  on  account  of  this  improved  machinery 
which  has  been  sent  over  there,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  of  that  machinery  have  sent  men  over  and  taught 
the  people  there  to  make  these  high-class  shoes,  the  kind  of  shoes 
that  would  suit  the  American  taste,  that  they  are  going  to  ship  them 
in  increasing  numbers.  There  hasn't  been  a  single  pair  of  such  shoes 
that  has  come  in  from  England.  Don't  you  know  that  the  shoes  that 
came  in  last  year  averaged  less  than  85  cents  per  pair — ^most  of 
them  common  slippers  ? 

Mr.  Craddook.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yet  you  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  on  ac- 
count of  this  new  machinery  that  has  been  sent  over  there  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  and  especially  for  the  last  three  years^  thct 
the  English  shoe  manufacturer  has  learned  our  styles  and  is  gomg  to 
ship  in  ^eat  quantities  into  this  country  and  has  already  begun. 

That  IS  what  some  gentleman  on  the  left  put  into  your  t^timony 
awhile  ago,  and  you  agreed  with  it. 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  was  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  shoes  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  It  is  not  a  negligible  quantity;  it  is  absolutely 
nothing  on  that  kind  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Craddock.  That  does  not  change  the  position  I  have  taken, 
nor  does  it  change  the  facts  substantiating  that  position. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  Mr.  Craddock,  you  will  admit  that  with  the  present 
tariff  of  10  per  cent  it  absolutely  excludes  any  and  all  shoes  tnat  the 
laboring  men  and  other  people  wear  and  must  buy  ?  It  is  absolutely 
prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  would  not  say  it  was  absolutely  prohibitive. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year  the  importations  have 
almost  doubled. 

^.  KiTCHiN.  Not  on  your  shoes.  Only  two  pairs  of  the  kind  of 
shoes  you  have  spoken  of  came  in,  and  they  happened  to  come  in 
from  Canada;  just  S9  worth,  that  were  brought  in  nere  by  one  man, 
but  not  a  single  pair  of  shoes  worth  over  $2  came  in  in  1912.  So  that 
the  tariff  is  now  so  high  that  vou  absolutely  exclude  all  shoes  of  over 
SI  in  value,  and  you  have  aosolutely  no  competition  at  all  here  in 
the  home  market. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Those  figures  are  to  a  certain  extent  new  to  me, 
because  I  admitted  at  the  outset  that  I  was  not  arming  against  any 
inroads  that  had  been  made  by  the  importation  oi  shoes.  But  the 
conditions  are  leading  up  to 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  made  such  an  argument  about  this  shoe  ma- 
chinery that  was  sent  abroad,  on  which  they  are  making  these  shoes 
and  sending  them  over  here  because  they  could  adjust  themselves 
to  our  tastes  and  styles.  You  really  thought  that  they  did  that  when 
you  gave  your  testunony,  did  j^ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it;  I  know  it.  I 
have  heea  over  there  and  looked  into  it  myself. 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  They  are  not  shipping  them  here. 

Mr.  C&ADDOOK.  I  Know  that  tney  are  encroaching.  I  stood  in 
Paris  and  looked  into  the  windows  and  saw  shoes  that  were  labeled 
American  styles,  which  were  made  in  France.  They  are  copying  our 
styles. 

MI,  ErroHiN.  They  are  not  sending  them  here. 

Mr.  C&ADDOOK.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Not  yet  ?    Why 

Mr.  Craddook  (uiterruptiog).  If  you  will  permit  me  just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  ErroHiN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  Not  yet.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  this 
proposition.  If  we  invaded  that  market  over  there — and  this  is  a  fact 
that  we  will  establish  and  can  establish  in  any  court  that  will  give  us  a 
fair  hearing — ^if  we  invade  that  market  by  reason  of  our  better  styles 
and  better  fitting  shoes,  we  have  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
duplicate  them,  and  with  the  labor  advantage  over  U&7— an  advantage 
that  we  can  show  they  have  over  us — it  is  onlv  a  question  of  time  when 
they  are  going  to  come  into  this  market  witn  their  product. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Ton  said  a  moment  ago  that  they  are  excluding  you 
from  the  English  market;  that  they  are  excluding  the  American  anoe 
from  tile  English  market. 

Mr.  Crabdogk.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  that. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  You  said  the  importations  of  American  shoes  into 
the  English  market  was  declining. 

Mr.  Cradi>ock.  Yes. 

Mr.  ErroHiN.  The  fact  is  that  in  1912  we  exported  to  Great  Britain 
S350,000  worth  of  shoes  more  than  we  did  in  1911. 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  The  statement  I  made  was  that  since  1902 — of 
course  I  have  not  all  Hie  statistics  right  before  me — but  you  can  make 
a  note  of  my  statement  and  verify  it,  and  if  I  am  wrong  correct  me — 
that  since  1902  the  exportation  of  shoes  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land had  declined  24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kjtohin.  I  believe  you  said  "Not  yet,"  but  that  the  time  will 
come,  if  we  let  down  this  tariff  or  remove  it.  In  1909  the  tariff  was 
removed  from  25  per  cent  down  to  10  per  cent,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes. 

Afr.  ErroHiN.  From  25  per  cent  down  to  10  per  cent;  15  points, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  CsADDOOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Then,  instead  of  the  shoes  coming  over  here,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  fewer  shoes  that  cost  in  excess  of  $1  or  $2  in  price, 
have  come  over  here  since  then  than  came  over  before ) 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  I  have  not  the  figures  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  exports  of  shoes  increased 
from  about  $10,000,000  in  1909  to  S16,000,000  in  1912} 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  that  your  reduction  from  25  to  10  per  cent  did 
not  have  any  effect  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  It  has  not  hurt  the  business.  I  predicted  at  that 
time  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  business.  We  stood  then  where  we 
stand  now;  that  if  you  remove  the  duty  entirely  on  an  article  of  man- 
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ufacture  that  calls  for  skilled  labor,  and  where  we  know  that  the  labor 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  so  much  against  this  country  as 
they  are,  that  in  the  end  it  is  coming  to  a  point  where  it  is  going  to 
hurt  us.  We  ask  why  the  shoe  business  should  be  singled  out  for  this 
when 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing) .  Why  did  you  shoe  manufacturers,  every 
one  of  you,  in  1909  single  out  hides,  the  product  that  the  farmer  raises, 
for  free  trade  t 

Mr.  Craddock.  For  this  reason:  You  remember  the  circumstances, 
that  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  for  it  almost  unanimously 
in  the  House.  We  were  the  on^y  country  that  imposed  a  duty  on  hides 
and  skins.  It  is  jiot  an  industry;  it  is  a  by-product.  The  packers  of 
this  country  largely  control  the  hide  market  of  this  country. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  About  40  per  cent,  I  believe  the  statistics  show. 

Mr.  Craddock.  We  volunteered  and  suggested  that  we  could  take 
a  reduction  on  shoes  of  60  per  cent — ^from  25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent — 
and  that  it  would  not  cripple  or  hurt  the  business.  But  we  served 
notice  then,  and  we  serve  notice  now,  that  if  that  10  per  cent  duty  is 
removed  and  if  an  industry  that  employs  over  200,000  well-paid — 
highly  paid — employees  is  put  in  competition  with  the  laoor  of 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  that  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in 
our  industry,  and  our  labor  has  got  to  take  the  burden  of  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  your  laborers  organized  in  the  shoe  industries? 

Mr.  Craddock.  To  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Eainey.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  shoe  manufacturing  centers  like 
St.  Louis  they  are  now  establishing  out  in  rural  communities  small 
factories  for  tne  purpose  of  escaping  the  demands  of  organized  labor 
by  employing  rural  labor  ? 

Mr.  Craddogk.  I  would  not  say  that.    I  can  not  speak  for  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  see  the  country  is  dotted  with  them  around  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Craddock.  This  is  the  proposition,  largely.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  to  escape  oi^anized  labor  at  all.  It  costs  more  money  to  live  in 
the  city  and  you  can  go  out  to  the  rural  district  and  get  a  lower  plane 
of  wages,  fiut  you  have  to  make  a  cheaper  shoe — you  have  to 
make  coarser  shoes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  go  out  intp  the  rural  districts  and  employ  the 
people  that  live  there  J 

Mp.  Craddock.  That  is  the  idea — because  they  can  live  cheaper 
there  than  they  can  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  you  pay  them  less  wages  than  you  pay  in  the 
cities  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  cheaper  class  of  shoes  are  produced. 
We  have  a  factory  in  a  small  town  which  produces  a  shoe  which  goee 
to  the  consumer  at  $1.50  a  pair.  Of  course,  on  that  class  of  snoe 
you  have  to  have  cheap  labor.  They  do  not  require  the  same  skill, 
but  they  earn  mighty  near  as  much  as  the  other  people,  because  they 
can  make  more  pairs  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Rainey.'  It  is  on  the  medium-priced  shoe  that  you  fear  com- 
petition if  we  reduce  this  tariff  a  little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes;  on  the  shoes  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  pair. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Your  anxiety  for  your  laborers  employed  in  j^our 
factory  would  not  lead  you  to  continue  to  conduct  your  business  in  a 
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place  where  the  highest  prices  are  paid,  but  you  move  out  into  the 
country  where  you  can  get  the  labor  cheaper? 

Mr.  Craddogk.  I  do  not  try  to  appear  as  a  philanthropist.  I  wUl 
state  an  economical  fact.  Tae  marglii  of  profit  in  this  country  is 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  if  you  are  goin^  to  put  us  in  competition, 
without  any  protection  at  all,  with  countnes  where  they  can  produce 
shoes  for  40  per  cent  less  in  labor,  and  if  we  can  not  reduce  om*  prices 
enough  to  overcome  that  difference,  of  necessity  the  labor  scale  will 
have  to  be  readjusted. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Do  you  not  make  shoes  almost  entirely  with  machinery 
now? 

Mr.  Cbaddoge.  With  machinery;  but '  take  my  case.  It  takes 
1,500  hands  to  man  that  machinery. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Can  you  find  very  manv  men  in  the  country  to-day 
who  can  make  a  complete  pair  of  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  Do  you  mean  in  the  cobbler  style  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  can  make  a  pair  of  shoes  without  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  There  are  practically  none  made  that  way  now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Your  industry  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  out 
skilled  labor  and  puttine  in  its  place  machines,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  think  it  takes  more  skill  for  a  man  to  operate  a 
highly  perfected  piece  of  mechanism  than  it  does  to  sit  down  on  a 
bench  with  a  pair  of  nippers  and  pull  leather  up  over  a  wooden  last 
and  drive  pegs  into  it  or  sew  it.  We  have  developed  much  more 
highly  skilled  labor  than  the  old  cobbler. 

Mr.  Rainey.  A  man  simply  runs  a  machine  and  he  iSecomes  an 
experienced  shoemaker  ? 

Air.  Cradvock.  He  is  an  experienced  shoemaker  in  his  department; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  are  really  demanding  protection  for  ma- 
chines and  not  for  men  through  this  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  the  cost  of  the  machine 
is  a  verv  small  item  compared  with  the  labor  wage. 

Mr.  Kainey.  You  sell  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent,  $16,000,000 
or  $18,000,000  a  year,  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  seU 
better  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  did  not  represent 
better  merchandise  values.  It  repre^nts  better  styles,  and  the  trade 
in  part  comes  of  better  mercantile  methods.  I  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  50  per  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  shoes  sold  on  the  Continent  are 
sold  out  of  American  stores  that  are  operated  over  there.  We  do  not 
compete  with  those  people  in  the  general  trade. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  mean  that  you  sell  $18,000,000  worth  of  shoes 
abroad,  in  France  and  Germany,  where  they  have  tariffs,  on  account 
of  better  styles  and  better  business  methods?  You  can  compete  there 
after  paying  the  tariff,  you  can  compete  successfully  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  $18,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  yet  you  do  not  uiink  you 
can  compete  vntn  the  foreigners  at  home  because  of  your  better  styles 
and  better  methods  ?       ^ 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  feel  iust  as  I  have  said  several  times  before.  I 
am  absolutely  sure  that  if  vou  take  the  duties  off  of  shoes  that  within 
five  years  you  wUl  find  the  English  particularly  and  the  Qennans 
coming  in  and  making  inroads  on  this  ina]4:et  that  will  be  serious. 
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Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Mr.  Eatchin  quoted  you  some  figures  awhile  ago 
with  which  you  apparently  agreed.  He  stated  that  not  a  pair  of 
shoes  valued  at  over  $1  was  imported  into  this  coimtry  last  year. 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  did  not  agree  with  those  figures.  I  accepted  it 
because  he  said  so.  I  had  not  seen  the  figures,  and  that  statement 
was  a  surprise  to  Qie. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  If  that  is  true,  there  must  be  some  tall  smuggling 
going  on  into  this  coimtrv. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Where  ao  you  find  anything  to  contradict  it?  I 
have  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  am  not  trying  to  contradict  it,  because  I  do 
not  know;  but  it  seems  utterly  impossible,  because  there  are  a  number 
of  Americans  who  go  abroad  and  buy  shoes  over  there. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  But  they  are  entitled  to  an  exemption  of  $100  worth 
of  wearing  apparel  when  they  return,  and  this  is  not  included  in 
imports. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  They  probably  buy  other  things  besides  shoes. 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  know  of  one  wholesale  concern  in  Ejmsas  Citv 
that  went  abroad  and  got  Quite  a  quantity  of  dioes  in  England  which 
they  brought  back  here  ana  resold.  That  was  a  jrear  or  two  i^Pter  the 
reduction  was  made.  But  we  admit,  and  we  admitted  four  years  ago, 
that  a  10  per  cent  duty  is  not  a  menace  to  this  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  understand  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  value  of  the  shoes  that  came  in.  I  would  not  know  if  I  were  at 
the  customhouse.  I  am  quoting  from  the  statistics  furnished  us  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  show  that  of  shoes 
made  out  of  hides  of  cattle  or  skin  the  average  price  of  the  amount 
that  came  in  was  80.9  cents  per  pair;  of  those  not  made  of  hides 
of  cattle  the  average  price  was  33^  cents  a  pair.  Two  pairs  of  shoes 
valued  at  $4.50  came  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  I  have  not  anahrzed  that,  Mr.  Eatchin.  I  started 
out  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent  duty  had 
not  been  conducive  to  bringing  in  shoes  enough  to  mterfere  with  the 
trade. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  are  one  or  two  thin^  about  those  statistics 
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furnished  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  Do  not  say  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina;  say  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  imder  the 
Taft  administration. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  the  figures  quoted  and  presented  by  you. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Those  figures  are  correct  or  they  are  not  correct. 
If  they  are  correct,  then  the  value  of  the  shoes  that  have  been  imported 
is  veiy  low;  they  are  very  cheap  shoes. 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  tne  value  is  not  properly  represented  or  pre- 
sented in  those  figures,  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  auty,  which  mj  Demo- 
cratic friends  propose  to  put  into  their  new  law,  has  admitted  of 
ereat  undervaluations,  and  consequently  high-grade  shoes  have  come 
into  this  coimtry  on  low  valuation,  it  is  either  one  thing  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
eheap  shoesi  a  lot  of  carpet  slippers  and  that  sort  of  stuff,  has  come 
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in.  I  was  here  four  years  ago  and  specifically  put  myself  on  record 
at  that  {)articular  tinie  that  I  did  not  think  free  traae  would  have 
hurt  the  industry.  I  was  speakinjg  individually,  and  I  did  not  speak 
for  the  trade;  because  I  had  no  right  to  do  so.  But  I  put  a  proviso 
in  there  then,  and  the  development  since  then  have  more  than  made 
good  the  prediction,  that  with  the  development  of  the  shoe  business 
abroad,  that  it  was  not  treating  the  shoe  industry  right  to  strip  it 
of  its  htUe  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Our  profit  last  year,  as  I  said,  averaged  between  3  and  5  per  cent. 
Moody^s  Uttle  pocket  manual,  that  I  glanced  over  this  mormng,  gives 
the  steel  output  at  $600,000,000  in  the  turnover,  and  a  profit  oif  over 
$100,000,00(K—a  profit  of  16  per  cent  on  commodities  that  do  not  require 
the  skilled  labor  that  the  shoe  business  requires.  You  can  take  cot> 
ton  goods,  goods  for  clothing,  woolen  ^oods  of  the  best  value  that  you 
have  to-day,  any  wearing  apparel,  T^ether  it  is  a  hat,  a  cravat,  a 
shirt,  or  anything  else 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  Pardon  me  a  moment,  please.  I 
want  to  make  a  fmther  explanation.  Either  those  figures  presented 
are  correct — ^if  the  importations  of  foreim  shoes  were  of  low  value, 
$1, 11.25,  or  11.50,  then  the^  must  have  been  cowhide  shoes  on  which 
the  duty  is  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  15  cents  per  pair  on  a  $1.50 
shoe,  if  those  shoes  were  made  out  of  any  other  material  than  cow- 
hide,  they  would  be  hifi^her  priced  and  would  take  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent.  If  they  were  13  shoes  and  imported  at  valuations  of  $1  or  SI  .50, 
then  this  Qovemment  has  been  robbed  out  of  from  30  to  40  cents  a 
pair  on  those  shoes  imder  the  system  of  ad  valorem  rate. 

Now,  one  or  two  things  is  certain — these  statistics  are  correct  or 
they  are  not  correct.  If  they  are  not  correct,  under  an  ad  valorem 
basis  this  Government  has  been  robbed  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  B[rrcHiN.  Let  me  "sort  of  halfway  answer  Mr.  Fordney. 

If  these  figures  are  incorrect,  if  these  imported  goods  came  over 
here  undervalued,  it  was  on  accoimt  of  the  customhouse  officers, 
because  they  should  not  have  permitted  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentle- 
men that  after  the  4th  of  March  we  are  going  to  change  some  custom* 
house  officers,  and  we  are  going  to  prevent  any  fraud,  if  there  has  been 
any. 

Mr.  Cbaddoci:.  I  want  the  fraud  prevented.  I  want  a  fair  duty 
levied,  and  nothing  but  a  fair  duty.  If  the  shoe  business  is  not  en- 
titled to  10  per  cent,  I  do  not  want  it.  We  do  beheve,  if  the  subject  is 
approached  with  that  degree  of  open-mindedness  to  which  we  think 
it  18  entitled,  that  you  wm  ascertam  that  in  levying  the  present  duty 
you  are^  simply  giving  our  industry  what  it  is  entitled  to — ^what  in 
time  it  is  gomg  to  need. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  six  or 
seven  himdred  less  factories  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  shoes 
than  there  were  15  years  ago  t 

I^.  Cbaddogk.  I  was  stating  that  from  memory.  The  last  census 
showed  a  reduction  from  1,600  to  1,300.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  16  or  20  years  ago  we  had  nearly  2,000  factories. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  think  very  likely  you  are  right.  You  do  not  call 
attention  to  that  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing shoes  is  languishing  in  tins  country,  do  you  t 
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Mr.  Cbaddock.  No;  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  tremendous  com- 
petition. I  have  seen  in  your  section  and  my  own — ^I  do  not  know 
about  yours,  but  I  am  from  Virginia — and  in  my  territory  I  have 
seen  factories  all  around  me  started  up,  be  managed  economicallv. 
and  all  that;  but  thev  just  could  not  stand  the  pace.  They  coula 
not  get  volume  enougn  to  make  a  living  on  a  small  margin. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  That  same  decrease  has  occurred  in  otiier  manufac- 
turing eBtaUishments  that  have  occurred  in  your  particular  business, 
has  it  not  1 

Mr.  Cbabdook.  Well,^  largely.  Take  a  company  that  was  monopo- 
listic in  a  way  and  wmch  ran  other  people  out  of  business  by  pur- 
chasing stuff,  etc.;  but  nobody  has  ever  charged,  and  they  can  not 
charge,  that  that  condition  prevails  in  our  busmess.  It  is  absolutely 
free,  and  people  have  retired  because  they  were  not  making  any 
pront  in  it. 

Mr.  Rainbt.  But  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
manufactured  product  t 

Mr.  C^^ADDOOK.  No;  that  has  been  increasing  right  along.  The 
units  have  been  getting  larger. 

Mr.  Raixby.  The  census  of  the  United  States  is  taken  every  10 
years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  year  1890.  In  1890  there  were  355,415 
establishments  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
turing and  producing  a  product  valued  at  a  little  over  $9,000,000,000 
per  vear.  In  the  census  year  of  1910  this  number  of  establishments 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  had 
decreased  until  there  were  only  268,491,  nearly  80,000  less;  but  they 
produced  a  product  of  over  twenty  and  a  naif  billion.  In  other 
words,  25  per  cent  less  number  of  establishments  produced  in  the 
census  years  I  have  enumerated  over  100  per  cent  more  product. 
Tlierefoie  the  mere  fact  that  the  number  of  establishments  in  the 
industry  has  decreased  does  not  show  competition,  does  not  show  loss, 
and  does  not  show  that  the  business  has  lan^ished.  It  simply  shows 
that  the  business  is  being  carried  on  in  a  different  way  and  in  lai^er 
establishnients.  They  emplov,  I  notice,  many  more  men,  a  much 
larger  capital  is  employed,  and  even  the  number  of  salaried  employees 
has  mcreased  i 

Mr.  CSeaddock.  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  that  statement.  It  is  the 
trend  of  the  times — larger  units. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  the  impression  has  been  given  to  you  unwittingly 
by  the  ^ntleman  from  North  Carolina  that  the  shoes  that  were 
imported  were  less  than  II  in  value. 

The  figures  from  which  he  quoted  are  of  no  value  whatever  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  Under  the  10  per  cent  rate  162,000 
pairs  of  shoes  were  imported,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  and  odd  dollars,  an  average,  dividing  the  amount  by  the 
number  of  pairs,  of  80  cents,  as  he  savs;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
may  be  $2,  $3,  or  $4  shoes  and  another  lai^e  proportion  may  be  very 
cheap  shoes. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  the  15  per  cent  duty  there  were  294,000  pairs 
imported,  valued  at  less  than  the  162,000  pairs  at  the  10  per  cent 
rate,  allowing  inevitably — the  valuation  being  50  cents  instc^  of  80 
cents — that  it  must  have  included  slippers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Mr.  Cbaddogk.  Yes;  largely  carpet  slippers  under  that  item. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  value  of  the  high-grade  shoes  that  are  imported 
can  not  be  determined  at  all  by  the  Ireasury  statistics. 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  Only  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Bainey.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for  the  record  to  show  that  at 
this  moment,  while  Mr.  Hill  is  making  rapid  and  remarkable  mental 
calculations,  Mr.  Kitchin  is  not  in  the  room,  and  therefore  he  can  not 
make  any  reply  in  the  record,  he  having  just  now  been  advised  by  the 
chairman  that  it  was  nearly  1  o'cIock;  that  the  committee  would 
adjourn  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  There  are  a  number  of  other  materials  besides 
cattle  hide  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  pair  of  shoes  f 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  want  to  ask  for  your  opinion.  I  do  not  know 
what  your  politics  are,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you,  nor  do  I  know 
your  general  opinion  on  the  tariflF.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
of  a  policy  which  puts  upon  the  free  list  the  finished  article  of  an 
American  manufacturer  and  levies  a  duty  on  most  of  the  materials 
that  go  into  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  I  think  it  is  an  unsound  proposition. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  describe  it  mildly. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  EspeciaUy  if  it  is  shoes 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  Just  one  word.  I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  any  member  of  the  committee  who  might  have  such  an  idea  that  I 
am  appearing  here  to  put  up  an  adroit  argument.  We  have  a  soimd 
proposition.  We  have  an  industry  that  has  only  in  recent  years  been 
scattering  itself  over  the  country.  We  are  not  here  asking  the  reten- 
tion of  a  nigh  duty.  That  is  not  the  proposition  at  all.  We  sinmly 
lay  the  proposition  before  you,  and  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
issue  with  me  will  simply  read  our  brief,  will  read  the  proof  that  we 
submit,  and  act  accorcui^  to  the  evidence  that  we  furnish,  that  is  all 
we  ask.  We  are  submittmg  a  proposition  that  is  not  extreme  in  any 
way.  It  is  lo&;ical  and  consistent.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  has  been  a  little  bit  discoura^g  to  me  when  I  came  before  this 
committee  four  years  a^o  and  volunteered  and  advocated  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  shoes,  and  it  has  been  brought  down  to  this  low  point  of 
10  per  cent,  to  find  a  disposition  to  deal  with  us  as  rigidly  as  with  in- 
dustries that  are  highly  protected. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  F.   C.   SAITD   OV  BEHALF  OF  THE  HATIOHAI 
BOOT  AHD  SHOE  KAHUFACTmUOrG  IHDnSTST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chajbman.  Mr.  Rand,  I  see  that  you  three  gentlemen  are  here 
representing  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  I  beueve  you  represent 
them  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  We  want  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order 
to  get  through  to-day.  I  know  this  subject  is  going  to  take  some 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  reach  some  agreement  about 
die  length  of  time  you  shall  have. 
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Mr.  Rand.  I  can  easily  do  so  with  regard  to  my  own  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  only  a  hrief  statement  to  make.  The  group  of 
shoe  manufacturers  have  i>repared  a  comprehensive  brief  to  submit 
to  your  committee,  which  is  concise  and  ^aphic  in  its  form,  and  we 
hope  not  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 

The  Chatkman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Rand.  As  spokesman  for  the  national  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turing industry,  I  wish  to  state  that  a  conunittee  of  shoe  manufac- 
turers have  carefully  prepared  a  comprehensive  statistical  report 
which  in  a  ^aphic  wav  shows  in  detail  tne  sound  basis  on  which  shoe 
manufacturmg  is  conducted. 

Since  the  report  wiU  be  presented  and  discussed  by  another  speaker, 
it  is  my  desire  to  present  to  you  only  the  general  conditions  that  sur- 
round American  shoe  manufacturing. 

The  oft-quoted  statement  that  ''High  or  low  tariff  is  wholly  a  ques- 
tion of  locality"  is  not  applicable  to  the  shoe  industry,  for  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  high  tarin,  and  shoe  factories  are  spread  broadcast 
over  aU  parts  of  the  United  States;  from  Auburn,  Me.,  to  St.  Paul, 
and  Minneapolis,  from  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  to  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans,  thence  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  this 
industry  is  striving  for  success. 

The  work  is  national  in  scope,  constituting  an  important  industry 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir^ia,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsm,  Minnesota,  CaUfomia, 
Or^on,  and  Washington. 

There  are  very  lo^cal  reasons  why  shoe  factories  are  so  widely 
scattered.  Competition  in  shoe  making  is  keener  than  in  any  other 
great  industry,  rorcing  each  shoe  manufacturer  to  seek  every  eco- 
nomical advantage  that  he  can  get  or  thinks  he  can  get.  Hence  new 
fields  for  shoe  making  are  opened  up  every  year  in  order  that  the 
new  location  may  secure  to  that  manufacturer  the  advantage  of 
quick  delivery  and  decreased  freight  rates. 

Shoes  bear  a  high  freight  classmcation  and  it  is  not  imcommon  for 
an  account  to  be  changed  or  an  order  secured  due  to  a  difference  in 
freight  rates  from  two  shoe-manufacturing  points. 

The  shoe  industry  of  America  has  grown  steadily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increasing  population,  but  it  nas  had  the  healthy  growth  of 
a^ressive  competition,  fortified  by  scientific  apphcation  of  the  most 
practical  economical  principles. 

Numerous  and  teoious  details  confront  the  manufacturer.  His 
margin  of  profit  varies  between  5  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  on  his  sales, 
which  projat  must  cover  large  investment  of  capital,  hazardous  risks 
in  creoits,  and  constantly  increasing  danger  of  loss  from  radical 
changes  of  style.  Surely  no  great  industry  can  hope  to  grow  or  even 
continue  in  business  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  success  and 
failure  be  more  closely  drawn. 

In  1900  there  were  1,600  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States; 
in  1910  there  were  less  than  1,300.  This  decrease  of  nearly  20  per 
cent  in  10  years  gives  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
shoe  manirfacturing  is  not  an  easy  road  to  success. 

We  are  not  here  to  ask  for  a  tariff  of  privilege.  We  are  not  asking 
for  a  tariff  that  will  protect  our  present  small  profits.    They  must  be 
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protected^  for  the^  can  not  be  reduced  without  wrecking  the  founda- 
tion of  this  great  industry.  We  are  here  to  subznit  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  stat^nent  of  conditions  as  they  exist  as  frankly  and  as 
sincerely  as  we  can  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal. 

Little  or  no  competition  exists  in  shoe  machinery  in  America. 
Foreign  shoe  manufacturers  get  their  machinery  on  a  more  favorable 
basis  than  we  do.  Lasts  appear  to  be  under  a  monopolistic  control 
and  can  not  be  bought  on  a  competitive  market.  Shoe  manufacturers 
pay  from  4  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  du  tv  on  the  materials  from  which 
shoes  are  made,  while  the  present  tariff  on  the  finished  shoe  is  limited 
to  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  on  finished  shoes. 

Clothingy  hosiery,  collars  and  cu£b,  underwear,  and  hats  average 
over  50  per  cent  protective  duty,  clearly  indicating  the  inequality 
of  our  present  tariff  schedule;  for  each  of  the  five  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  named  is  sold  at  a  margin  of  profit  much  larger  than  is 
resuized  from  the  sale  of  shoes. 

America's  labor  costs  for  shoemaking  are  higher,  much  higher,  than 
the  labor  cost  in  any  foreign  country.  Takmg  our  labor  cost  as  a 
basis  and  calling  this  Dasis  1 00  per  cent,  a  comparison  shows  the  lowest 
comparative  cost  to  be  Norway,  with  a  percentage  of  36,  the  highest 
being  Scotland  with  a  percentage  of  58;  out  America  can  not  rrauce 
her  costs  without  changing  the  standard  of  living  of  American  work- 
men. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  low  tariff  on  shoes  will  invite  competi- 
tion from  foreign  countries  now  making  shoes  under  the  favorable 
conditions  named.  America  does  not  propose  to  lose  her  shoe  busi- 
ness and  competition  must  be  met  in  the  onlv  way  we  can  meet  it; 
that  is,  by  reaucing  our  wage  scale.  This  will  resmt  in  protests  from 
labor  from  every  section*  social  unrest  will  follow;  hardships  on  capi- 
tal and  labor  interested  m  shoemaking  will  result. 

Many  industries  in  America  sell  their  wares  abroad  for  less  than 
at  home  and  protest  against  the  reduction  of  an  excessively  high 
tariff  on  the  groimd  that  labor  will  suffer.  The  conditions  surround- 
in^shoe  manufacturing  exclude  this  industry  from  such  a  selfish  claim. 

W  ith  Mississippi  as  my  native  State  and  beginning  busiaess  in  Ten- 
nessee, I  could  not  consistently  come  here  advocating  a  hij^h  tariff. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  solidarity  of  our  political  mstitutions 
and  have  little  patience  with  the  ^'calamity  howling"  that  emanates 
from  protected  mterests  at  the  mention  of  any  change  that  might 
lessen  the  unjust  advantages  previously  enioyea. 

This  tariff  should  be,  and  I  believe  will  oe,  controlled  by  theories 
of  political  economy — ^npt  by  political  expediency. 

Shoe  manufactureiB  have  never  asked  for  special  privileges  in 
legislation.  There  has  never  been  a  whisper  of  trade  agreements 
among  competitors.  The  consumer  of  shoes  through  this  competi- 
tion has  secured  for  himself  greater  values  in  footwear  than  he  gets 
in  any  other  article  of  wearing  apparel. 

We  now  ask  you  to  give  the  question  your  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. We  ask  you  to  weifh  the  statement  of  facts  to  be  presented 
in  the  brief  by  Mr.  McMwain  and  let  your  attitude  toward  shoe 
manufacturing  be  determined  by  the  actual  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Over  200,000  shoe  workmen,  S220.000,000  of  invested  capital,  and 
an  annual  production  of  shoes  valuea  at  $500,000,000  will  be  directly 
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affected  by  your  final  action  on  this  question.  This  great  industry 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  groupiog  it  in  a  long  list  of 
other  industries;  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  voted  on  as  a  unit. 

Whatever  the  results  of  this  hearing  may  be,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
matter  has  been  presented  in  a  sincere  way,  and  that  we  have  asked 
for  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  fair  dealing;  we  have  asked  for 
nothing  ^miich  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  expressed  policies  of  the 
administration  soon  to  be  in  power.  We  have  asked  for  nothing 
un-American.  We  have  asked  simply  for  a  recognition  of  our 
ridits  as  taxpayers  and  supporters  of  the  United  States  Grovemment. 
Mr.  Jamss.  The  production  of  shoes  in  tiie  United  States,  you  say, 
is  valued  at  S500,000,000 1 
Mr.  Rani>.  Approximately  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jamss.  What  were  the  imports  last  year  of  boots  and  shoes  t 
Mr.  Rani>.  Thev  were  about  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000. 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  imports  t 
Mr.  Rakd.  The  exports^  I  understood  him  to  say. 
Mr.  Jamss.  No;  I  said  unports. 
Mr.  Rani>.  They  were  small,  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Jam£8.  I  notice  that  in  1911  we  had  imported  here  ''boots  and 
shoes,  made  whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  leather  made  from  cattle  bides 
and  cattle  skins  of  whatever  weight,''  $201,975.35.    That  is  a  mighty 
small  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  $500,000,000,  is  it  not  i 
Mr.  Kand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  And  yet  you  are  protected  by  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent? 
Mr.  Rand.  Ten  per  cent  and  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  James.  If  in  Norway,  as  you  say,  the  total  cost  of  producing  an 
article  is  36  as  compared  with  100  here,  it  does  not  look  to  me  like  10 
per  cent  would  keep  out  that  sort  of  production. 
Mr.  Rand.  That  is  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  James.  I  know  that  is  a  labor  cost  of  36  as  compared  to  your 
labor  cost  of  100. 
Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  It  does  not  seem  like  they  came  in  here  very  much,  and 
yet  they  only  had  10  per  cent  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  Kand.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  individuality  in  shoes.  The 
foreign  shoemaking  people  have  made  radical  changes  in  their  styles 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  they  are  developing  faster  now  under 
the  help  they  are  getting  from  the  United  States.  We  are  sending 
machkieiy  abroad,  we  are  sending  experts  there,  to  man  and  teach  the 
foreign  help  how  to  operate  this  machinery,  and  they  are  importing 
our  American  shoemakers.  They  have  always  made  good  shoes.  I 
refer  particularly  now  to  England.  They  have  made  a  good  quality  of 
shoes,  but  the  shoes  have  been,  from  our  standpoint,  out  of  shape. 
Lasts  have  been  extended  several  inches,  or  at  least  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  their  normal  length,  and  our  shoes  sold  better  in  England,  in 
the  city  of  London,  three  or  four  years  ago,  because  of  the  contrast 
between  our  normal  and  attractive  shape  compared  with  theirs,  and 
they  do  to-day.  We  find  our  American  factories  that  have  stores  in 
the  city  of  Ijondon  sell  the  homemade  shoes  as  against  ours  now, 
because  they  can  be  sold  cheaper. 

Mr.  James.  You  say  the  exports  from  this  country  last  year  were 
about  116,000,000 1 
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Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir;  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  James.  To  what  countries  do  they  send  them? 

Mr.  Rand.  The  larger  proportion,  I  tnink,  I  can  give  you,  but  Mr. 
McElwain  will  answer  that  specifically.  Tney  went  to  Mexico  and 
South  America  and  a  few  to  England  and  Germany  and  France  and 
Scotland  and  Italy.  This  is  merely  an  impression.  If  vou  will  allow 
me,  as  to  any  questions  on  statistics,  I  think  we  have  a  brief  prepared 
that  can  answer  more  quickly  and  more  inteUigently  than  I  can  in 
an  offhand  way. 

Mr.  James.  Do  these  countries,  to  which  you  sent  shoes,  require 
the  payment  on  your  part  of  an  adverse  tariff  to  get  into  the  country  t 

Mr.  "Rand.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  am  trying  now  to  avoid 
specific  statement  on  statistics  which  our  brief  can  give  promptly 
and  accurately,  when  I  should  have  to  speak  from  memory  or  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  Peters.  I  understand  Mr.  McElwain,  who  will  follow  you,  has 
those  statistics  1 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  why  I  would  not  like  to  answer  in 
an  offhand  way. 

Mr.  James.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Payne  committee  four  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Rand.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  James.  Were  the  companies  which  you  represent  or  those  for 
whom  you  speak  of  those  who  stated  if  we  would  give  them  free  hides 
they  would  give  the  people  free  boots  and  shoes  f 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  gentleman  who  made  that  statement  wrote  a 
letter  taking  it  back.  The  gentleman  who  made  that  statement,  Mr. 
Jones  from  Massachusetts,  later  wrote  to  the  conmiittee,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  apologizing  for  stating  that,  saying  that  when  he  made  that 
statement  here  he  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  James.  He  apologized  after  he  got  the  tariff  off  of  hides,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  No. 

Mr.  Longworth.  He  did  not  even  wait  to  write  a  letter.  He  came 
back  the  next  day  and  appeared  before  tiie  committee. 

Mr.  James.  They  all  apologize  if  they  can  get  the  tariff  off  of  what 
they  wanted  it  off  of,  and  keep  it  on  the  other  fellow's  product. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jones  came  back  the 
very  next  day. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  about  it.  Cd. 
Clark  appeared  here  that  night,  after  the  shoe  men  were  through,  and 
stated  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jones  after  he  left  uie  wit- 
ness stand,  and  said  to  Jones,  "Do  you  mean  to  sav  you  can  stand 
free  trade  on  shoes?"  He  said,  ''No;  we  can  not  do  it."  He  said. 
''You  said  so."  He  said,  "I  did  not  mean  that,"  or  someildng  of 
that  kind. 

I  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  Joues  and  asked  what  he  meant  by  talk- 
ing to  the  conmiittee  one  way  and  to  this  gentleman  another  way. 

After  two  or  three  days  he  got  here,  and  he  did  take  it  back,  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  them  took  it  back  and  said  they  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Rand.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement,  Mr.  James:  Had  I 
been  here  and  had  I  attempted  to  be  a  prophet  and  prophesy  what 
would  happen,  I  might  have  stated  that  eliminating  the  tariff  on 
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hides  would  produce  cheaper  leather.  I  believed  it,  whether  I  said  it 
or  not,  and  1  paid  for  it  dv  staying  out  of  the  market  at  that  time. 
We  are  large  consumers  of  leather,  and  I  backed  my  judgment  on  the 
proposition  by  not  buying  any  leather  in  anticipation  of  a  decrease  and 
it  cost  our  company  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  We  were 
only  acting  on  the  oest  judgment  we  had,  and  I  can  acknowledge  a 
mistake,  but  a  sincere  mistake,  with  little  embarrassment. 

Mr.  James.  The  thing  I  am  objecting  to  is  that  you  never  make  any 
mistake  in  favor  of  the  people  to  give  them  cheaper  stufP,  and  I  want 
to  see  if  we  can  not  get  some  tarm  oS  of  your  snoes. 

Mr.  Band.  I  think  the  statement  is  quite  true  that  the  active  com- 
petition of  1,200  shoe  manufacturers  has  produced  values  for  the  con- 
sumer in  shoes  that  are  nearer  the  cost  of  production  than  any  other 
great  industry  that  I  know  of  in  the  country.  I  believe  that  state- 
ment is  true. 

Mr.  James.  With  reference  to  these  shoes  which  you  sell  abroad,  do 
you  sell  them  cheaper  than  you  sell  the  same  shoes  at  home  t 

Mr.  Rand.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  seU  them  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes;  we  sell  them  at  the  same  price  plus  the  cost  of 
some  extra  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  the  shoes 
for  export  shipment  in  heavy  cases. 

Mr.  James.  Notwithstanding  you  send  $18,000,000  worth  of  shoes 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  are  paying  this  extra  cost  and  paying 
freight  in  getting  to  their  own  market  places  and  selling  them  in  com- 
petition with  these  people  there  at  the  same  price  or  a  little  higher 
than  you  do  here,  you  surely  get  a  profit  out  of  those  shoes,  and  yet 
you  are  afraid  to  take  the  tarm  off  to  meet  those  people  in  your  own 
market. 

Mr.  Rand.  $18,000,000  is  a  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  total 
business  of  the  United  States — tne  total  production  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  not  as  much  business  as  one  company  does. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Would  it  be  a  mere  bagatelle  if  it  were  imports 
instead  of  exports  t 

Mr.  Rand.  It  would  on  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  could  stand  for  $18,000,000  of  imports? 

Mr.  James.  Still,  while  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  it  is  one  himdred 
times  greater  than  the  imports  under  your  10  per  cent  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Rand.  We  can  stand  for  anything  that  we  have  to  stand  for. 
I  am  trying  not  to  represent  the  shoe  manufacturers  by  being  weak 
in  my  statements.  We  like  to  feel  that  we  are  able  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  under  a  fair  and  even  break  with  other  men. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  really  believe,  looking  at  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  exports  and  the  imports  and  the  10  per  cent 
rate,  that  if  we  made  boots  and  shoes  free  jou  people  could  go  on 
and  do  business  without  being  hurt  in  the  slightest  t 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Before  you  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Rand,  I 
want  to  set  Mr.  James  right  on  the  tariff  rate. 

The  tariff  rate  on  that  particular  class  of  shoe  which  we  export 
largely  is  15  per  cent,  and  the  exports  are  not  $18,000,000  but  $16,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  Treasury  figures.  The  exportations  ol 
shoes  are  all  of  the  15  per  cent  grade  and  not  the  10  per  cent  grade, 
are  they  not  I 
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Mr.  Rand.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  The  10  per  cent  grades  are  shoes  made  from 
cattle  hides. 

Mr.  Rand.  Of  the  bovine  species;  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  We  do  not  export  those^  do  we  t 

Mr.  Rand.  I  think  the  exports  consist  of  different  varieties  of  shoes 
which  the  country  makes. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  At  any  rate,  the  laige  exports  are  the  shoes  on 
which  you  have  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Kand.  The  large  amoimt  of  shoes  we  make  go  to  South 
America  and  Mexico,  and  we  send  a  few  to  the  people  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  I  only  wanted  to  correct  Mr.  James's  figures. 

Mr.  James.  You  can  not  correct  me  until  you  correct  this  record 
made  by  the  Government.    It  says  10  per  cent  here. 

Mr.  Ix>NG WORTH.  Where? 

Mr.  James  (reading):  ^' Boots  and  shoes,  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  leather  made  from  cattle  hides  and  cattle  skins  of  whatever 
weight,  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  spedes,  including  calfskins/'  10  per 
cent. 

That  is  what  the  record  says. 

Mr.  Rand.  Ten  per  cent  or  16  per  centt 

Mr.  James.  Is  it  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  general  line  of  shoes  there  was  a  10  per  cent 
tax.  Some  of  our  friends  in  the  northeast  had  a  top  kid  shoe,  and 
they  persuaded  the  committee  to  make  it  15  per  cent  on  that  par- 
ticular shoe,  but  I  think  the  exports  are  in  the  10  per  cent  line  as  well 
as  the  15  per  cent  line. 

Mr.  Rand.  I  think  so,  and  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  If  you  will  pardon  me.  the  Treasury  report  shows 
all  these  shoes  made,  not  8{)eciairy  providea  for  — these  snoes  not  made 
of  cattle  hides  of  the  bovine  species — ^were  over  $16,000,000.  That 
is  the  bulk  of  the  total  exports  of  e^oes  in  tins  country,  ana  the  rate  on 
this  particular  class  of  shoes  is  15  per  cent  and  not  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  James.  You  say  that  you  do  export  these  shoes  that  are  pro- 
tected by  a  10  per  cent  tariff? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  Both  kinds — the  15  per  cent  tariff,  if  there  is  such,  and 
the  10  per  cent  tariff? 

Mr.  Band.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  That  covers  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  will  look  on  page  332,  you  will  see  those 
are  the  10  per  cent  shoes,  and  they  show  no  export  whatever,  or 
practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  place  where  the  clerk  has  assembled 
the  amount  of  production  and  me  exports  for  the  whole  thing,  and 
not  just  for  that  one  paragraph.  It  is  probably  misleading  in  print, 
but  that  is  intended  to  cover  ooth  boots  and  shoes  at  10  per  cent  ana 
15  per  cent  both. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  James.  Looking  at  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  with  a  tariff  protection  of  10  per  cent  that  all 
of  them  have  to  pay  to  get  into  this  market,  do  you  think  you  can  go 
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abroad  with  $18,000,000  worth  of  this  product  and  in  many  places 
pay  adverse  tariff  rates  at  a  greater  cost,  and  meet  them  there  and 
sell  them  at  a  little  higher  price  to  the  consumer  in  their  market  than 
you  do  to  the  American  consumer  here  ?  Don't  you  think  you  would 
be  willing  to  take  this  tariff  off  and  let  those  people  come  into  your 
market  place  and  sell  in  competition  with  you  I 

Mr.^  Rand.  I  answered  the  first  part  of  that  question  as  to  why  the 
American  has  been  able  to  sell  shoes  abroad,  wnich  has  been  because 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  styles. 

With  regard  to  your  last  q^uestion  as  to  whether  we,  as  an  industry, 
expect  to  be  put  out  of  business,  I  can  not  answer  definitehr.  I  ao 
not  want  to  attempt  to  take  a  pleading  attitude  here.  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  put  out  of  business.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  frank 
statement  to  you.  We  have  met  competition  as  keen  and  as  hard 
as  ever  existed  in  any  great  industry  among  ourselves,  and  in  some 
way  and  somehow  we  are  going  to  try  to  continue  in  the  business. 

I  said  in  my  previous  statement  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  calamity 
howling,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  assaying  that  if  any  change 
is  made  a  revolution  is  going  to  take  place.  We  are  not  trying  to 
make  an  artificial  argument.  ^ 

This  group  of  men  is  trying  as  hard  as  possible  to  impress  your 
committee  with  the  sincenty  of  their  attitude  and  the  fairness  of 
their  attitude  and  the  justice  of  it  in  every  respect,  and  we  are  eoing 
to  abide  by  your  decision  gracefully,  whether  it  be  favorable  or 
adverse.     That  expresses  my  personal  position  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  James.  You  not  only  met  this  sharp  competition  at  home, 
bnt  you  met  it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  We  worked  hard. 

Mr.  James.  And  you  have  met  it  successfully  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes.  I  think  if  I  were  a  failure  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  come  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  James.  I  appreciate  your  candor  and  courage,  and  I  believe 
you  will  meet  this  situation  even  if  boots  and  shoes  are  made  free. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  is  a  matter  that  requires  my 
personal  attention  in  the  House  until  2  o'clock,  and  I  will  ask  the 
committee  to  excuse  me  imtU  that  time.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to 
take  the  chair  during  my  absence. 

The  chairman  retired  from  the  hearing  room,  Mr.  Harrison  taking 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Rand.  Mr.  James,  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  to  this  situation 
than  a  clash  of  wits  between  you  and  myself. 

1^.  James.  I  am  not  undertaking  that.  What  countries  are  your 
chief  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  The  United  States. 

Mr.  James.  Outside  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  think  Mr.  McElwain  will 
answer  you  in  detail,  because  he  has  spent  weeks  on  it,  and  I  have 
tried  to  touch  the  inaustry  only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Patne.  When  was  it  that  the  shoe  machinery  company  began 
to  send  niachinery  abroad  and  to  send  teachers  over  there  to  mstruct 
them  how  to  use  their  machinery  and  make  shoes  % 
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Mr.  Rand.  I  do  not  know  when  they  commenced,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  it  not  along  in  1909  or  later  that  they  com- 
menced operation  vigorously  I 

Mr.  Band.  In  the  absence  of  specific  knowledge,  I  can  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not  f 

Mr.  Rand.  I  can  not  say  definitely.  I  know  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  along  the  lines  mentioned. 
When  it  comes  to  specific  dates  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr,  Payne.  Prior  to  1909  none  of  these  first-dass  shoes  were  made 
abroad  that  came  in  competition  with  ours.  Since  then  the  shoe 
machinery  people  have  sent  their  machinery  abroad  and  started  the 
industry  abroad,  and  have  made  pretty  good  shoes  over  there  ? 

Mr.  AAND.  I  think  my  statement  also  was  that  the  foreimers  had 
been  making,  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  good  shoes,  but  tney  were 
making  shoes  unattractive  from  the  American  standpoint  of  lines 
and  pattern  and  last 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing) .  Absence  of  style  ? 

Mr.  Rand.  Yes;  absence  of  style. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  since  then  they  have  been  making  stylish  shoes  t 

Mr.  Rand.  I  do  not  mean  that  has  come  from  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  I  mean  it  has  come  from  the  best  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  afraid  to  talk  about  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Co. 

Mr.  Rand.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  fact  was  stated  pubUcly,  in  the  public  press,  that 
they  sent  these  teachers  over  there  after  1909,  and  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers have  stated  that  that  changed  the  conditions  somewhat. 
Some  of  tHem  thought  they  could  make  shoes  free  in  competition 
with  the  world.     I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  your  idea  or  not. 

Mr.  Rand.  That  is  my  idea  as  you  have  expressed  it,  and  you  prob- 
ably enressed  it  more  clearly  than  I  did. 

Mr.  James.  You  spoke  of  the  tariff  you  had  to  pay  on  machineiy 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  shoes.  What  is  the  rate  of  tariff  on  that 
machinery  t 

Mr.  Rand.  Forty-five  per  cent  on  machineiy. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Mr.  Kand,  I  am  going  to  read  from  an  "Rngligh 
trade  paper  called  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Journal.  Are  you 
familiar  with  it  t 

Mr.  Rand.  No. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  It  ia  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Journal  of  Lon- 
don, and  this  was  published  in  April  or  May  of  1911.  I  just  want  to 
read  one  or  two  sentences  from  it  and  ask  you  if  you  agree  with  what 
they  say: 

We  are  selling  shoes  to  America,  and  the  world  knows  it  pretty  well  by  now.  The 
continental  buyers  of  foreifiii  shoes  know  it,  too,  and  doiH)deeB  reason  with  them- 
selves in  this  way:  That  if  England  is  sellingshoes  to  America  it  is  because  they  are 
better,  and  that  it  is  policy  for  them  to  buy  English  shoes  instead.  The  interest  dis- 
played by  both  American  and  Canadian  buyers  m  the  British  goods  is  a  happy  omen, 
it  is  now  more  readily  granted  that  British  boots  are  best;  that  they  are  all  we  daim 
for  them;  and  that,  money  for  money,  they  are,  owin^  to  our  national  economic  con- 
ditions and  cheaper  methods  of  production,  of  exceedingly  better  value. 
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Are  English  shoes  being  sold  in  this  country  now  ? 

2^Ir.  Rand.  Yes;  they  are  being  sold  in  this  country;  and  the  man 
appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  get  up  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  foreign  shoe  industry  strikes  a  note  of  warnmg  in  his 
introduction  to  the  report  that  he  made,  that  America  had  best  look 
out  for  her  shoe  industry. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Is  it  true  that  England  is  taking  away  our  con- 
tinental trade  in  shoes  1 

Mr.  Rand.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  leave  that  to  the  speaker 
who  will  follow  me,  who  is  familiar  with  these  matters,  and  has  the 
information  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  I  think  can  answer  you  more 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Jamss.  On  th^contrary,  is  it  not  true  that  our  exports  of  shoes 
are  increasing  year  by  year  ? 

Mr.  Rand,  x  ou  mean  with  regard  to  volume  ? 

Mr.  Jahbs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rand.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  the  records,  and  they  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  next  speaker.  I  know  some  of  America's  best 
shoe  manumcturers  are  having  difficulty  selling  shoes  through  their 
own  private  stores  abroad,  where  they  md  not  have  difficulty  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  In  regard  to  the  article  which  Mr.  Liongworth  read 
from  the  English  paper,  stating  that  England  is  now  exporting  shoes 
to  this  country,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  she  exported  less  than  $75,000 
worth  last  year,  and  that  you  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
exported  to  England  more  than  $1,500,000  worth? 

Mr.  Rand.  I  think  you  have  the  figiu'es  of  their  exports  and  oiu* 
imports.  I  think  also  we  have  those  figures  in  our  brief.  I  am  try- 
ing to  avoid  those  statistics,  because  we  have  them  accurately,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  give  them  approximately. 

Mr.  Habrison.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  call  the 
next  witness. 

TESTXMOHT  OF  J.  FKAKELDT  McELWAIK,  OF  BOSTOV,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  have  been  requested  to  represent  the  National 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  National  Shoe  Whole- 
salers' Association,  the  National  Shoe  Retailers'  Association,  and  the 
New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  to  argue  before  you  the 
retention  of  the  present  dut^  on  boots  and  shoes. 

I  will  file  a  brief  at  tWs  point,  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  brief  above  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Bbisf  in  Support  of  the  Retention  of  the  Present  Import  Duty  on  Boots 
ANB  Shoes,  bt  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  MANUFAcrcrRERs'  Association, 
National  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association,  National  Shoe  Retailers' 
Association,  and  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meane, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washirigton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  National  ABsociation  of  Shoe  Manufactiiren,  the  Na- 
tumal  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association,  the  New  England  Shoe  db  Leather  Aasocia- 
tion,  and  the  National  Shoe  Retailers'  Association  we  hand  you  a  brief  in  support 
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of  the  retention  of  the  present  import  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  provided  for  by 
Schedule  N,  sections  450  and  451. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  your  conmiittee  regarding  the 
outline  of  such  a  brief  we  b^  to  state: 

First.  That  we  recommend  no  change  in  duties,  but  appear  in  support  of  the  reten- 
tion of  existing  duties  on  boots  and  shoes.  The  reasons  upon  which  we  base  our  sup- 
port are  specined  in  our  printed  brief. 

Second.  Since  no  specific  modification  of  the  duties  fixed  by  these  sections  is  now 
before  the  committee,  no  estimate  is  possible  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  imports. 

Third.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  recarding  changes  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  present  tariff  law  or  for  the  betterment  of  the  administrative  features  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Boot  and  Shoe  MANUVAcnrsBRa'  Assocoation* 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 

RochsiUr,  N.  Y.,  Januoary  g9, 1913. 

DTTBODUCIION  • 

The  Payne-AIdrich  Tariff  Act  levied  an  import  dutv  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
(sec.  450)  ''boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather  made  from  cattfe 
hides  and  cattle  skins  of  whatever  weight  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  species,  including 
calf  skins";  and  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  (sec.  451)  "boots  and  shoes  made 
of  leather." 

The  duty  of  10  per  cent  applies  in  general  to  men's  shoes;  the  duty  of  15  per  cent 
applies  to  women's  shoes. 

The  shoe  industry  as  represented  by  associations  of  manufacturerB,  wholesalerfl, 
and  retailers  is  in  mvor  of  scientific  tariff  revision.  This  brief  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted in  the  confidence  that  a  scientific  examination  of  the  facts  will  justify  beyond 
question  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  on  boots  and  shoes. 

SUMMABT  OF  POINTS. 

I.  The  present  tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  to  a  great  American  industry,  n^rirtti^l 
in  extent,  highly  competitive,  working  on  a  small  and  constantly  decreasing  margin 
of  profit,  m  which  trusts,  combinations,  and  i>ools  are  unknown.  Its  reduction  would 
result  in  a  serious  blow  to  the  industnr  and  in  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  abroad  under  conditions  with  which  Americans  can 
not  and  should  not  compete. 

II.  The  present  tarin  is  a  necessary  protection  to  a  vast  number  of  highlv  skilled, 
well-paid  American  workmen.  Its  reduction  would  necessitate  radical  readjustment 
of  wages  and  of  standards  of  living  to  compete  with  European  waees  and  standards. 

III.  The  present  tariff  is  already  low  and  has  but  recentiy  been  reauced.  Its  further 
reduction  would  not  benefit  the  consumer. 

IV.  Opposition  to  any  reduction  is  national  in  extent.  East  and  West,  North  and 
South  jom  in  unanimous  protest.  Shoe  manufacturers,  shoe  merchants,  and  shoe 
workers  alike  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  present  reasonable  rate. 

Point  I. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  to  a  great  American  industry,  national  in 
extent,  highly  competitive,  working  on  a  small  and  constantly  decreasing  margin 
of  pront,  m  which  trusts,*  combinations,  and  pools  aro  unknown.  Its  reduction 
would  result  in  a  serious  blow  to  the  industry  and  in  the  imj)ortation  of  laige  quan- 
tities of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  abroad  under  conditions  with  which  Ameri- 
cans can  not  and  should  not  compete. 

SOSB  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  boot  and  shoe  business  ranks  among  the  greatest  manufacturing  indnstriee  of 
the  continent.  The  capital  employed  amounts  to  over  $220,000,000.  The  annual 
product  is  valued  in  excess  of  $500,000,000,  or  greater  than  that  of  Uie  woolen,  sugar, 
or  paper  and  pulp  industries. 
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NO  TBUSTS. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  great  staple  lines  of  industry  in  which  the  trust  form  of  oigani- 
ntion  has  made  no  headway.  There  are  to-day  over  1,300  separate  and  independ- 
ent shoe  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States.  No  pool,  pooling  agreement, 
or  combination  in  any  form  has  ever  existed  in  the  industxy.  The  largest  single 
ceocem  to-day  manufactures  not  over  4  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  coun^. 

NATIONAL  80OPB. 

The  indiuCzy  is  national  in  extent,  stretching  from  Lewiston,  Auburn,  and  Gardi- 
ner, Me.,  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Atlanta  and  New 
Orieana.  Shoe  manufacturing  forms  an  important  industry  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
ddte,  Maaeachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Yorx,  Peunsy^lvania^  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Gecvgia.  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missoun,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Califomia,  Oregon^  and  Washington. 

MABom  OF  pBonr. 

Competition  in  the  shoe  industry  has  resulted  in  the  consumer  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum value  possible.  Tlie  margin  of  profit,  never  large,  has  decreased  to  from  5  per 
cent  to  3  per  cent  on  the  turnover,  or  lower  than  most,  and  as  low  as  any  important 
manafactcuriiig  enterprise.  No  more  than  healthy  profits  are  made  by  shoe  manu- 
iKturerSy  anait  is  a  significant  fhct  that  no  large  lortunes  have  ever  arisen  from  this 
industry.  Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  resulted  in  progressive  mamifactur- 
ing  poUciee  and  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution. 

ANALT8IB  OF  OOST8. 

In  ooncddering  the  effect  of  any  tariff  reduction  we  must  first  analyze  the  costs  that 
enter  into  the  ipanufacture  of  moes,  namely,  merchandise,  machinery,  labor,  and 
oveihead  charges. 

MBBGHANDISB. 

The  merchandise  items  in  a  shoe  which  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  cost  are  sole 
leather,  upper  leather,  doth,  hooks,  eyelets,  buttons,  laces,  thread,  nails,  and  tacks. 
Other  merchandise  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  this  production  are  lumber  for 
wooden  cases,  carton  boards  for  cartons,  tissue  paper  for  packing,  last  blocks  for  lasts, 
dyes  and  chemicals  for  stains  and  finishes.  Every  item  above  without  exception,  is 
iteelf  subject  to  import  duty,  raiifi:ing  in  amount  from  4  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  Such 
vitally  important  items  as  cut  soles,  calfskins,  sheepskins,  and  goatskins  pay  a  rate  of 
15  per  cent;  cotton  lining  pays  81}  per  cent;  calfskins,  japanned  or  patented,  25  per 
cent;  carton  boards,  35  per  cent;  hooks  and  eyelets,  45  per  cent;  cotton  webbing,  60 
per  cent;  linen  thread,  38  per  cent;  and  buttons.  57}  per  cent. 

A  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  will  place  the  American  shqe 
manufacturer  in  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  his  products 
while  not  allowing  him  the  advantages  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  purchase  of 
his  raw  materials.  It  in  ^ect  offers  a  subsidy  to  competing  foreign  manufacturers  who 
are  able  to  purchase  their  merchandise  at  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers 
of  boots  ana  shoes. 

MACHINBBT. 

While  the  merchandise  items  are  heavily  protected,  machinery  is  no  less  so.  Shoe 
machinery  carries  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  import  duty;  needles,  47  per  cent;  brushes, 
40 jpQT  cent;  and  last  blocks,  20  per  cent. 

The  American  shoe  manufacturer  is  no  longer  at  an  advantage  in  competing  with 
his  European  rivals  because  of  his  American  inventive  skill  in  developing  and  apply- 
ing madiinery  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  European  manufacturer  can  now 
secure  the  same  machines  used  by  the  American  manufacturer  from  the  same  machin- 
ery company.  This  company  suppUes  the  £uroi)ean  manuibcturer  with  trained 
instructors  to  teach  his  operators  and  with  equal  service  in  caring  for  his  machines. 
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LABOR. 

The  American  shoe  manufaotuier  can  not  succeoBfully  compete  in  cost  of  manufacture 
with  the  European  manufacturer  because  of  the  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in 
fAYor  of  the  European  shoe  manufacturer.  The  difference  in  wa^  between  this 
cotmtry  and  abroad  is  generally  recognized  and  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
Qovemment  reports  in  this  coimtry  and  of  reports  of  royal  commissions  in  Great 
Britain.  The  difference  in  wages  ^d  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry,  however, 
between  this  country  and  Great  Bntain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  not  generally 
known  and  has  not  been  widely;  commented  on.  The  facts,  however,  are  clear  and 
beyond  the  pKMsibility  of  question.  Comprehensive  schedules  have  been  piepai^ 
and  are  submitted  herewith. 

SO0BCB  OF  INFORMATION. 

These  schedules  are  based  upon  investigations  made  by  the  Go'vemment  into  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  shoes  abroad  and  specifically  upon  a  report  prepared  bv  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Special  Agent  Series  49,  Shoe  ana  Leather  Irade, 
and  Department  of  Commerce  and  LaW,  Special  Agent  S^es  50,  Shoe  and  Leather 
Trade.  The  American  figures  are  taken  from  the  cost  figures  of  five  of  the  leading 
shoe  manu&cturers  of  this  coimtry.  Only  by  a  comparison  of  the  detailed  schedulee 
following  can  one  appreciate  fully  the  very  marked  dispaiitv  between  the  wages 
paid  in  the  shoe  industry  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Tnese  tables  can  be  no 
more  than  summarized  here. 

WAOR8. 

The  wages  in  the  average  factory  in  the  United  Kingdom  making  men's  Goodyear 
welt  shoes  average  46  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  of  workmen  in  American  foctoriee 
making  a  similar  ^pide  of  goods.  •  The  average  wages  in  shoe  factories  in  the  Leeda 
district  of  Great  Bntain,  mainng  heavy  goods,  averse  55  per  cent  of  the  wages  received 
by  American  workmen  in  American  factories  making  a  corresponding  grade.  The 
avera^  wages  in  factories  in  Glae^w,  Scotland,  are  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  wagee 
paid  m  factories  in  America  makmg  a  similar  grade  of  goods.  The  average  wages  in 
German  factories  reported  on  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  w  per 
cent  of  the  wages  in  American  ractories  making  similar  grades  of  goods. 

LABOR  COST. 

The  total  labor  cost  per  pair  of  manufacturing  shoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  mbor  cost  in  this  country  on  mw^^fM* 
grades  of  work.  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  industries  the  foreign  wage  may  be  lower 
than  the  American  wage,  and  yet  the  foreign  labor  cost  may  be  e^qual  to  or  greater 
than  the  American  labor  cost.  This  condition,  which  is  well  recognized,  is.  of  course, 
due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  methods,  American  machinery  ana  American 
labor.  This  condition  does  not.  however,  obtain  in  the  shoe  industry.  The  iMeien 
i^oe  manufacturer  with  the  advantage  of  American  machinery  and  American  in- 
structors supplied  by  the  machinery  company  and  with  a  wage  sode  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  his  American  competitor  is  able  to  secure  a  labor  cost  of  approxiauitely 
60  per  cent  of  his  American  competitor. 

DIWSBBNTIAL  IN  VAYOB  OF  FOBBIGN  MANXTFACrUBBB. 

The  difference  of  40  per  cent  in  the  labor  cost  in  favor  of  the  forei^  manu&cturer  is 
a  differential  susceptible  of  mathematical  proof.    The  tables  which  follow  and  the 

Saphic  chart  summarizing  these  tables  amount  to  a  demonstration.  The  average 
bor  cost  of  an  American  shoe  retailing  from  |4  to  $4.50  is  64  cents.  The  fo^ign 
manufacturer,  with  his  advantage  of  a  40  per  cent  lower  labor  cost,  saves  25  cents  per 
pair  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer  on  this  point  tdone. 

OVBBHBAD  OHABGBS. 

The  overhead  charges  of  the  foreign  shoe  manufacturer  are  distinctly  lower  than 
the  corresponding  charges  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
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DBFBECIATION. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  of  management  that  a  manufacturer  having  a  low 
wage  scale  will  perform  many  operations  by  hand  which  a  manufacturer  with  a  high 
wage  scale  must  perform  bv  machinery.  This  principle  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  shoe  industry.  Each  shoe  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  passes  through  approx- 
imately 150  operations.  Most  of  these  operations  in  an  American  factory  are  per- 
foimea  by  machinery.  Many  of  these  operations  in  British  and  German  factories, 
which  are  here  performed  by  machinery,  are  there  performed  by  hand.  This  mate- 
rially reduces  the  overhead  expense  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  He  not  only  saves 
depreciation  and  interest  on  uie  investment  in  machinery,  if  the  machine  be  one 
subject  to  purchase,  or  royalty  on  the  machine  in  case  of  a  leased  machine,  but  he 
saves  a  very  substantial  item  of  parts  and  repairs  required  to  keep  the  machine  in 
condition. 

POWBX. 

Furthermore,  the  very  materially  greater  use  of  machinery  in  this  coimtry  results 
in  a  large  increase  in  the  power  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer.  !^m  the 
nature  oi  the  case,  accurate  figures  can  not  be  secured,  because  no  details  of  over- 
head charges  in  foreign  factories  are  published.  The  fact,  however,  is  undisputed  and 
18  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  published  reports  of  wages,  labor  cost,  and  opera- 
tions performed  by  hand  and  nulchmes. 

flALARTBS. 

Furthermore,  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  nonproductive  labor  are 
lower  than  the  corresponding  exx)ense  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Salaries  for 
foremen,  superintendents,  clerks  and  office  employees  generally  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  salaries  for  corresponding  positions  in  American 
shoe  factories. 

Point  II. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  to  a  large  number  of  hiehly  skilled,  well 
paid  American  workmen.  Its  reduction  would  necessitate  radical  readjustment  of 
wages  and  of  standards  of  living  to  compete  with  European  wages  and  standards. 

AMKBIOAK  8H0B  WORKERS. 

There  are  to-day  over  200,000  workmen  employed  in  American  shoe  factories. 
These  workmen  are  highly  skilled  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  Americans. 
They  are  employed  at  high  wages,  under  good  conditions,  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
livinf  as  high  as  the  workers  in  any  manu&cturing  industry  of  the  country.  Approxi- 
mate! v  33  per  cent  of  the  shoe  workers  are  women.  The  wages  of  the  women  m  shoe 
manufacturing  average  higher  than  the  wages  of  women  in  any  other  of  the  24  industries 
selected  by  the  United  States  Census  for  detailed  analysis. 

RSADJUSTMBNT  OF  WAOBB  RBQUIRBD  BT  TARIFF  REDUCTION. 

The  present  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  actually  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  workman.  It  does  not  swell  the  profits  of  manufacturers,  it  does  not  con- 
.  tribute  to  monopoly.  The  shoe  manufacturing  industr^^  could  work  on  no  lower 
profits  even  if  tiie  tariff  were  reduced.  The  present  profit  is  as  low  as  a  healthy  indus- 
try can  accept  and  continue  to  exist.  A  reduction  in  the  tariff,  since  it  could  not 
permanently  reduce  the  profits  of  the  American  manufacturer,  would  come  directly 
mm  his  wage  schedule.  The  detailed  statistics  as  to  wages  are  discussed  in  detail 
on  a  previous  page.  It  has  there  been  pointed  out  that  the  average  wage  of  shoe 
workers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany  is  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
average  wage  in  this  country.  These  readjustments  will  affect  men  and  women  of 
one  wtte  most  skilled  industries  of  the  country  and  will  bring  them  into  direct  com- 

Setition  with  the  low  waees  and  the  low  standards  of  living  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
ontinent.  We  submit  uiat  no  adequate  reason  has  been  shown  for  requiring  the  Amer- 
ican woikman  in  the  shoe  industry  to  submit  to  such  radical  readjustment.  Only 
dire  necessity  should  be  considered  adequate  cause  for  requiring  him  to  take  so  radical 
a  step  backward  in  industrial  progress. 
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Point  III.  • 

The  present  tariff  is  already  low  and  has  but  recently  been  reduced.    Its  further 

reduction  would  not  benefit  the  American  consumer. 

PRBSBMT  LOW  DUTT. 

The  present  rates  of  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  on  boots  and  shoes  are  low  when 
compared  with  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  items  entering  into  the  finished  shoe,  and  are 
low  when  compared  with  the  rates  of  duty  on  other  articles  of  American  manufacture. 
The  tariff  rates,  which  have  protected  the  shoe  industry  for  many  years,  were  recently 
reduced  by  the  Payne-Aldnch  tariff  law,  but  such  reduction  brought  them  to  the 
minimimi  point  which  can  be  taken  with  safety  to  the  shoe  industry  or  to  the  shoe 
workers  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  notable  that  the  shoe  manufacturer, 
practically,  alone  among  manufacturers  of  tiie  countiy.  consented  without  serious 
objection  to  the  reduction  to  the  present  rate.  Such  puolic-epirited  attitude  toward 
the  tariff  question  should  not  be  penalized  by  further  reduction  beyond  the  danger 
point. 

The  American  consumer  to-day  obtains  the  maTimum  value  for  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  him  when  he  purchases  a  pair  of  American-made  shoes.  The  keen  com- 
petition in  the  industry,  a  competition  in  value  as  well  as  a  competition  in  price, 
gives  to  the  consumer  more  for  the  amount  expended  than  he  can  obtain  in  pur- 
chasing the  product  of  any  other  American  industry. 

AMBBICAN  XXPOBTS  Or  BOOTS  AND  8HOBB. 

The  history  of  exports  of  American  boots  and  shoes  is  a  significant  aigument  for 
the  necessity  of  the  present  duty.  American  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  formless 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  American  product  and  are  virtually  a  neglifl:ible  item.  Of  these 
exports,  less  than  one-third  are  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  ouer  words.  American 
exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  European  countries  form  only  1  per  cent  of  tne  product 
of  American  shoe  Stories.  This  1  per  cent  which  is  exx>orted  to  Europe  is  the  product 
of  a  few  American  firms.  Their  entry  into  the  Eiiropean  field  is  due  to  their  ability 
as  merchants,  which  enables  them  to  sell  a  few  shoes  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers on  their  own  ground  even  though  their  costs  of  production  are  higgler.  The 
shoes  are  largely  sold  in  stores  controlleaby  the  American  manufacturers,  are  adver- 
tised brands  of  shoes,  and  are  sold  hugely  to  American  tourists. 

BXPOBTS  TO  OBBAT  BBITAIK. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  fonn  the  major  part  of  our  exports  to  Europe,  are  decreasing 
from  year  to  year,  having  shown  the  surprising  decrease  of  24  per  cent  since  1908. 
This  fact  alone  is  an  eloquent  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
American  boots  and  shoes.  American  manufacturers,  because  of  ^eir  labor  cost, 
have  been  unable  to  retain  their  business  in  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  British 
manufacturers  even  after  they  have  obtained  the  business  by  their  merchandising 
ability  and  their  chain  stores. 

BXPOSTS  TO  OTHBB  BUKOPBAN  COUNTBIBS. 

America's  exports  to  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  are  so  mn^u 
as  to  be  neglujble.  It  is  noteworthy  in  passing,  however,  that  our  exports  to  tlieee 
countries  are  less  than  the  exports  of  Great  Britam  to  these  countries.  < 

BXPOBT8  TO  SPANISH  AMBBIGA. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  pitifullv  small,  is  to  countries  immedfately  adjoining  this  country,  such  as 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  Central  America.  None  of  theee  countries 
manufacture  shoes  themselves  to  any  important  extent.  They  are  therefore  pur- 
chasers in  the  market.  America's  sales  to  them  are  due,  not  to  our  lower  cost,  but  to 
our  ability  as  merchants.  American  wholesale  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes  can  supply 
these  countries  with  their  needs  from  time  to  time,  where  the  British  manufactuxer 
who  is  not  himself  a  wholesaler  is  at  a  disadvantage.  These  same  American  mer- 
chants, however,  with  the  duty  removed,  would  purchase  their  shoes  direct  from  the 
British  manufacturer  and  continue  to  supply  their  American  and  other  customen 
with  the  same  merchandising  ability  and  the  same  quality  of  service  which  has  brought 
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them  to  their  present  commanding  position.  The  American  merdiant  would  readjust 
himself  by  purchasing  in  foreign  markets,  while  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  and 
the  Amencan  shoe  worker  would  suffer. 

PRESBNT  LOW  DUTY. 

The  American  manufacturers'  increased  tx>st  in  competition  with  his  European  com- 
petitor has  been  pointed  out  to  be: 

(a)  In  the  purchase  of  his  raw  material. 

:6)  In  hifl  machinery. 

fc)  In  his  labor  cost. 
I  In  his  overhead  charges. 

le  difference  in  labor  cosk  alone  has  been  shown  to  be  40  per  cent,  or  25  cents 
per  pair.  The  difference  in  the  three  other  items  is  not  susceptible  of  such  exact 
measurement,  but  is  conservatively  in  excess  of  5  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  of  these 
items  in  the  cost  of  a  shoe  to  retail  at  %i  amounts  to  12  cents.  The  total  handicap 
of  the  American  manufacturer  is  therefore  in  excess  of  37  cents  per  pair.  Thepresent 
duty  on  shoes  made  of  calfskin  to  retail  at  $4  a  pair  would  be  approximately  $0.26  per 
p^;  of  shoes  made  from  goatskin,  $0.42  per  pair;  or  an  average  of  35  cents  per  pair. 
We  submit  that  this  duty  is  low  and  can  not  with  safety  be  reduced. 

Point  IV. 

Opposition  to  any  reduction  is  national  in  extent.  East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
join  in  unanimous  protest.  Shoe  manufacturers,  shoe  merchants,  and  shoe  workers 
alike  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  present  reasonable  rates. 

UST  OF  DKLBOATBS  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SEVERAL  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  APPBAB  BBPOBB  THB 

WATS  AND  MEANS  COUMITTBB. 

NatioTUil  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu/actuTers*  AtsociatUm, 
Illinois: 

Milton  S.  Florsheim,  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago. 

E.  Selz,  Selz,  Schwab  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Iowa: 

R.  O.  Green,  Green- Wheeler  Shoe  Co.,  Fort  Dodge. 

E.  B.  Piekenbrock,  E.  B.  Piekenbrock  Shoe  Co.,  Dubuque. 
Kentucky:  F.  E.  Reeser,  Conrad  Shoe  Co^  Louis^'^ille. 
Maine:  A.  J.  Sweet,  Lunn  A  Sweet  Shoe  Co.,  Auburn. 
Maryland:  A.  H.  Colmary,  A.  H.  Colmary  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: 

Elmer  J.  Bliss,  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. 

Chae.  H.  Jones,  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Co.,  Boston. 
Michigan: 

jSttn  B.  Howarth,  The  Pingree  Co.,  Detroit. 

E.  F.  Carpenter,  Holland  Shoe  Co.,  Holland. 
Missouri: 

Jackson  Johnson,  International  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

A.  D.  Blown,  Hamilton,  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

C.  L.  Swarts,  Wertheimer,  Swarts  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
New  Jersey: 

Jas.  B.  Banister,  Jas.  A.  Banister  Co.,  Newark. 

Herbert  P.  Gleason,  Johnston  A  Murphy,  Newark. 
New  York:  ' 

Walter  S.  Baker,  Geo.  Baker  &  Sons,  Brooklyn. 

Hanan  &  Son,  Brooklyn. 

Joe.  Wichert,  Wichert  &  Gardiner,  Brooklyn. 

E.  P.  Reed,  E.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Rochester. 
'     William  H.  Dunn,  Utz  &  Dunn  Co.,  Rochester. 

Chas.  A.  McCarthy,  Dunn  &  McCarUiy,  Auburn. 

H.  W.  Cook,  A.  E.  NetUeton  Co.,  Syracuse. 
Ohio: 

P.  E.  Selby,  Selby  Shoe  Co^  Portsmouth. 

Krippendorf  Dittman  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Kronn.  Fecheimer  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

8.  L.  Pierce,  S.  L.  Pierce  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

G.  Edwin  Smith  Shoe  Co.,  Columbus. 
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PennBylvania: 

A.  S.  Kreider,  A.  S.  Ereider  Shoe  Co.,  Annville. 

Wm.  S.  Duling,  Laird,  Schober  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Lewis  Ziegler,  Ziegler  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 
Wisconsin: 

Harsh  A  Edmonds  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co^  Milwaukee. 

John  Foster,  John  Foster  Co.,  Beloit. 

NaUonal  Shoe  Wholualen*  Association, 

Lynchbuig,  Va. :  John  W.  Craddock,  Craddock-Teiry  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  J.  K.  Orr,  J.  K.  Orr  Shoe  Co. 
Chicago,  111. :  J.  Harry  Selz,  Selz,  Schwab  A  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y.:  Daniel  P.  Morse,  Morse  A  Rogers. 

Boston,  Mass. :  George  Hutchinson,  Clark-Hutchinson  Co.,  and  Milton  H.  French. 
(Mr.  French  also  representing  the  New  England  Shoe  Wholesalers'  AaBociAtion.) 

Nefw  England  Shoe  and  Leather  JMoekOion, 

Lynn,  Biass.:  P.  J.  Harney,  P.  J.  Harney  Shoe  Co. 
Brockton,  Mass.:  John  S.  Kent,  M.  A.  Packard  Co. 
Manchester,  N.  H.:  Hovey  £.  Slayton,  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. :  J.  Franklin  McElwain,  W.  H.  McElwain  Co. 
Haverhill,  Mass.:  Col.  John  E.  Maguire,  Thayer,  Maguire  A  Field. 

• 

National  Shoe  Retailer^  AssodatUm. 


H.  J.  Black,  Portland,  Me. 
Jas.  F.  McNeil,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Thompson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
W.  S.  Smith,  Rutland,  Vt. 
W.  G.  Simmons,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Geo.  F.  Peirce,  Providence,  R.  I. 
A.  B.  Eastwood^Rochester^  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  Geuting,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Maurice  Wyman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Desmonde  Cronin,  Wilmington,  Del. 
A.  A.  Eisele,  jr.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
D.  F.  Mcintosh,  Chicago,  111. 
F.  L.  Wilson,  Washington,  Iowa. 
Jos.  Schumacker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
J.  E.  Bassett,  Lexington,  Ky. 
J.  McDonald,  Great  Falls,  Mont 
Wm.  A.  Knight,  Portland,  Oreg. 


J.  M.  RobinJson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Cleator,  Reno,  Nev. 

J.  G.  Wdlfinger,  Alamogordo.  N.  Mez. 

Walter  Tuirell,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Max  Sommer,  San  Francisco,  OaL 

Geo.  Dabier,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Benj.  Davis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

H.  A.  Diehl^  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

J.  P.  Oir,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Fyfe,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jos.  Strasbuiger,  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  £.  Hagan,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  O'Connor,  Chicago.  111. 

J.  L.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  D.  Gildenleeve,  Pougjikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Swope  l^oe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  U.  McGowin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boot  and  Shob  MANUVAcruitnra — ^Labor  Cost. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Andlytieal  method  used  for  arriving  at  relative  wages. — ^Existing  reports  on  foreign 
wages  do  not  as  a  rule  include  wages  of  all  employees,  but  cover  principal  operations 
or  selected  representative  operations.  It  is  believed^  however,  that  the  information 
on  these  fragmentary  groups  or  classes  is  accurate  and  is  a  proper  basis  for  comparative 
analysis,  provided  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  matched  with  these  reports 
item  by  item,  omitting  from  the  United  States  figures  such  items  as  kre  not  given  on 
foreign  reports,  and  omitting  from  foreign  reports  items  which  can  not  be  match^ 
with  figures  for  the  United  States. 

Comparison  by  group  analysis.— The  method  used,  therefore,  has  been  to  match 
with  tne  foreign  data  the  corresponding  data  for  the  United  States  exactlv  item  by 
item,  grouping  each  analysis  under  a  separate  number.  All  figures  have  been  sum- 
marized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  percentage  relation  between  foreign  wages  and 
United  States  wages,  United  States  wages  in  every  case  being  represented  by  100  per 
cent.  In  this  way  is  brought  out  clearly  a  simple  wage  ratio  that  can  be  used  in 
making  comparisons  and  forecasts. 

SUUtstical  comparisons. — Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  field  covered  by  various 
available  statistics  on  wages  in  foreign  countries,  statistical  comparisons  are  in  many 
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in  1912  exceeding  in  value  $2;  that  those  two  pairs  came  from 
Canada^  which  were  worth  $9;  and  that  no  shoes  exceeding  a 
cost  of  $2  came  into  this  country  from  any  nation  of  the  world 
in  1912?  You  have  an  absolute  monopoly.  Yet  you  are  claim- 
ing here  that  England,  on  accoimt  of  this  improved  machinery 
wmch  has  been  sent  over  there,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  of  that  machinery  have  sent  men  over  and  taught 
the  people  there  to  make  these  high-class  shoes,  the  kind  of  shoes 
that  would  suit  the  American  taste,  that  they  are  going  to  ship  them 
in  increasing  numbers.  There  hasn't  been  a  single  pair  of  such  shoes 
that  has  come  in  from  England.  Don't  you  know  that  the  shoes  that 
came  in  last  year  averaged  less  than  85  cents  per  pair — ^most  of 
them  common  slippers  t 
Mr.  Craddock.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yet  you  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  on  ac- 
count of  this  new  machinery  that  nas  been  sent  over  there  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  and  especially  for  the  last  three  years^  that 
the  English  shoe  manufacturer  has  learned  our  styles  and  is  gomg  to 
ship  in  ^eat  quantities  into  this  country  and  has  already  begun. 

That  is  what  some  gentleman  on  the  left  put  into  your  testimony 
awhile  ago,  and  you  agreed  with  it. 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  shoes  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

Mr.  EiTCHiN.  It  is  not  a  negligible  quantity;  it  is  absolutely 
nothing  on  that  kind  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Craddock.  That  does  not  change  the  position  I  have  taken, 
nor  does  it  change  the  facts  substantiating  that  position. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Mr.  Craddock,  you  will  admit  that  with  the  present 
tariff  of  10  per  cent  it  absolutely  excludes  any  and  all  shoes  tnat  the 
laboring  men  and  other  people  wear  and  must  buy  ?  It  is  absolutely 
prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  would  not  say  it  was  absolutely  prohibitive. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year  the  importations  have 
almost  doubled. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN,  Not  on  your  shoes.  Only  two  pairs  of  the  kind  of 
shoes  you  have  spoken  of  came  in,  and  they  happened  to  come  in 
from  Canada;  just  $9  worth,  that  were  brought  in  nere  by  one  man, 
but  not  a  single  pair  of  shoes  worth  over  $2  came  in  in  1912.  So  that 
the  tariff  is  now  so  high  that  vou  absolutely  exclude  all  shoes  of  over 
$1  in  value,  and  you  have  absolutely  no  competition  at  all  here  in 
the  home  market. 

Mr.  Craddock.  Those  figures  are  to  a  certain  extent  new  to  me, 
because  I  admitted  at  the  outset  that  I  was  not  arguing  against  any 
inroads  that  had  been  made  by  the  importation  oi  shoes.     But  the 

conditions  are  leading  up  to 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  You  made  such  an  argument  about  this  shoe  mar 
chinery  that  was  sent  abroad,  on  which  they  are  making  these  shoes 
^nd  sending  them  over  here  because  they  could  adjust  themselves 
to  our  tastes  and  styles.  You  really  thought  that  they  did  that  when 
you  gave  your  testunony,  did  jjou  not  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  did  not  thiok  anything  about  it;  I  know  it.  I 
lave  been  over  there  and  looked  uito  it  myself. 
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Analysis  No.  t,  showing  relative  wctge  conditions  on  correspondinp  operations,  he(nfi  woHb^ 
between  Unued  States  (New  England  heavy  goods  /actories%(a)  and  United  Eingdcyns, 
(Leeds  district)  (6). 

[Souroe:  (a)  Estimate:  Labor  department  of  Company  E;  (b)  Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor:  Special 
Agents'  Series  No.  49*  Shoe  and  Leatner  Trade  In  United  Kingdom,  pp.  ao  and  30.] 


Class  of  work. 


Cut  sole  leather,  dieing-out  machine: 

Skilled , 

Unskilled 

Foreman,  sole  leather  stock  fitting 

MisoeUaneous  unskilled  wwk,  boy 

Pull  over,  Rex  maohlne 

Operate  consolidated  lasting  machine » 

Operate  Rex  rotary  pounder 

Tack  on  outer  soles 

Operate  standard  screw  machine 

McKay  sew 

Level,  Hercules. 

Total 

Ratio 


United 

United 

States. 

Kingdom 

04.00 

S7.20 

9.00 

2.sa 

20.00 

9.73 

7.00 

2.«S 

13.50 

7.29 

15.00 

ia23 

11.00 

7.» 

12.00 

7.» 

16.50 

a.50 

15.00 

&fii 

12.00 

8.  Si 

146.00 

79. 9S 

100 

tt 

Note.— United  Kingdom  wages  taken  in  each  case  at  the  highest  figure  quoted. 

Analysis  No.  5,  showing  comparison  in  weekly  wages  on  various  operations^  between 
ia)  United  States^  New  England  shoe  centers,  and  (b)  United  Kingdom,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

[Source:  (a)  Estimate,  Labor  Department,  Company  E.;  (6)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  speotal 
agents  series  No.  40;  Shoo  and  Leather  Trade  in  United  Kingdom,  p.  34.) 


Operation. 


Operate  pulUng^ver  machine. 
Operate  consolidated  machine 

WeltOoodvear 

Stitch  Goodyear 

Rounding  Goodyear 

Triminseams 

Lay  soles 

licvel 

McKay  sew 

Standard  screw 

Shig 

Heel,  UghtnlQg  heeler 

Trim  heels 

Trim  edges 

Setedses 

Build  heels 

Total 

Ratio 


Weakly 


United 
States. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

918.00 

910.9 

18.00 

laos 

33.00 

9.73 

17.00 

8.50 

21.00 

9.73 

12.00 

&50 

12.00 

6.07 

18.50 

4.87 

17.00 

8.50 

15.00 

8.08 

14.00 

8.03 

18.00 

9.33 

18.00 

&Q3 

2(100 

0.33 

17.00 

9.39 

9.00 

3L48 

262.50 

131.92 

100.00 

5a  36 

SCHEDTTLB  K. 
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Andfytia  No.  4,  Aowing  diferenu  in  coat  to  manufacture  men's  Goodyear  welt,  fS  (jfaelory 
pncey—f4  and  f4.50  (retail  price),  between  UnUed  States,  average  of  fimr  factories  (1), 
and  UnUed  Kingdom,  average  factory  (t). 

^BfoanK  (1)  Aotaal  cost  from  books,  aobmitted  by  teotoiles  quoted;  (3)  Demrtment  of  Commoroe  and 
Labor,  Special  Agents'  Seriee  No.  49:  Shoe  and  Leatbar  Trade  u.  K.,  p.  37.] 


Operation. 


Total  labor  cost,  entire  manultetorfaig  process^ 


Avera^  fiBotory. 


United 
Kingdom. 


SO.  880 

eo 


I  IndodflB  (1)  eat  nppers,  IlninoL  and  trimmlngi,  and  assemble;  (2)  stitching  or  fitting  uppers;  (3)  out  and 
lit,  soJes,  counters,  and  heels;  (4 J  ustlng,  making,  finishing,  and  packing. 

Non.— The  cost  ftxr  United  States  factoxles  are  all  taken  from  progressive,  suooessfol  concerns,  and  aie 
believed  to  be  representative  of  the  cost  to  manufBCtaie  on  large  scale  in  this  country. 

Anabfsis  No.  5,  shovnng  difference  in  cost  to  manufacture  men's  Goodyear  weU,  fSifactary 
prux)  cutting  department,  between  United  States  (Jadory  B)  and  United  JKingdom 
{avenge  factory) . 

(Boone:  Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor:  Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  48.    Shoe  and  Leather  Trade 

in  United  Kingdom,  p.  12.] 

HEN'S. 


Operation. 


Cbt  by  bandy  baL  whole  shoe 

Cot  by  hand,  blneber,  whole  quarter,  whole  shoe 
Cut  by  hand,  congress  (elastic  side),  whole  shoe . 

Cathy  hand,  tip  (regular  oval  shape) 

Cot  by  hand,  tongues,  recolar  bal.  or  blucher 

Cat  by  HAnd,  bunon  fly  finings  (24  to  dozen) . . . . 

Ttttal 

Ratio 


United 
States. 


1.006 
100 


United 
King- 
dom. 


10.^ 

SO.  200 

.307 

.220 

.353 

.240 

.054 

.090 

.045 

.020 

.037 

.020 

.730 
07 


Analysis  No.  6,  shovnng  difference  in  cost  to  manufacture  women's  welts,  f2.50-^, 
between  United  States,  weU  factory  A,  and  Unitea  Kingdom,  Leicester  district. 

[Source:  Company  E's  private  Information  file.] 


Operation. 


Tack  innersole  to  last , 

Beat  wdte'and  flif  bottoms. . . 
Cement  bottoms  and  lay  soles 

Naa  heel  seats 

Round : 

Open  channels 

Sfitch 

Cement  and  lay  channels 

Sepuate  sUtcbes 

Level 

Roimd  heel  seats 

Heel 

5^.-..-v 

Breast  heels 

Burnish  heels,  Xpedite 

Pull  lasts 

Out  offf  covers 

Total , 

Ratio 


United 
King- 
dom (per 
dozen). 


SO.  035 
.101 
.061 
.061 
.020 
.061 
.015 
.101 
.041 
.041 
.023 
.020 
.043 
.020 
.020 
.043 
.015 
.064 


.805 
81 
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place  where  the  highest  prices  are  paid,  but  you  move  out  into  the 
country  where  you  can  get  the  labor  cheaper  I 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  do  not  tar  to  appear  as  a  philanthropist.  I  will 
state  an  economical  fact.  Ine  margin  of  profit  in  this  country  is 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  if  you  are  goin^  to  put  us  in  competition, 
without  any  protection  at  all,  with  countries  where  they  can  produce 
shoes  for  40  per  cent  less  in  labor,  and  if  we  can  not  reduce  our  prices 
enough  to  overcome  that  difference,  of  necessity  the  labor  scale  will 
have  to  be  readjusted. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  make  shoes  almost  entirely  with  machinery 
now? 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  With  machinery;  but '  take  my  case.  It  takes 
1,500  hands  to  man  that  machinery. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Can  you  find  very  manv  men  in  the  country  to-day 
who  can  make  a  complete  pair  of  shoes  f 

Mr.  Craddock.  Do  you  mean  in  the  cobbler  style  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  can  make  a  pair  of  shoes  without  machinery  I 

Mr.  Craddock.  There  are  practically  none  made  that  way  now. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Your  industry  has  had  the  eSoct  of  driving  out 
skilled  labor  and  putting  in  its  place  machines,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  thii&  it  takes  more  skill  for  a  man  to  operate  a 
highly  perfected  piece  of  mechanism  than  it  does  to  sit  down  on  a 
bench  with  a  pair  of  nippers  and  pull  leather  up  over  a  wooden  last 
and  drive  pe^  into  it  or  sew  it.  We  have  developed  much  more 
highly  skilled  labor  than  the  old  cobbler. 

Mr.  Rainey.  A  man  simply  runs  a  machine  and  he  l)ecomes  aa 
experienced  shoemaker  ? 

Mr.  Craddock.  He  is  an  experienced  shoemaker  in  his  department; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  you  are  really  demanding  protection  for  ma- 
chines and  not  for  men  through  this  tariff  t 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  the  cost  of  the  machine 
is  a  very  small  item  compared  with  the  labor  wage. 

Mr.  Kainey.  You  sell  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent,  $16,000,000 
or  $18,000,000  a  year,  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  sell 
better  stuff? 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  did  not  represent 
better  merchandise  values.  It  repre^nts  better  styles,  and  the  trade 
in  part  comes  of  better  mercantile  methods.  I  venture  to  say  that 
at  least  50  per  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  shoes  sold  on  the  Continent  are 
sold  out  of  American  stores  that  are  operated  over  there.  We  do  not 
conmete  with  those  people  in  the  general  trade. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  mean  that  you  sell  $18,000,000  worth  of  shoes 
abroad,  in  France  and  Germany,  where  they  have  tariffs,  on  account 
of  better  styles  and  better  business  methods?  You  can  compete  there 
after  paying  the  tariff,  you  can  compete  successfully  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  $18,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  yet  you  do  not  Sunk  you 
can  compete  with  the  foreigners  at  home  because  of  your  better  styles 
and  better  methods  t  ^ 

Mr.  Craddock.  I  feel  lust  as  I  have  said  several  times  before.  I 
am  absolutely  sure  that  ii  vou  take  the  duties  off  of  shoes  that  within 
five  years  you  will  find  tne  English  particularly  and  the  Geamans 
coming  in  and  making  inroads  on  this  maricet  that  wQl  be  Berious. 
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Mr.LoNGWOBTH.  Mr.  Kitchin  quoted  you  some  figures  awhile  ago 
with  which  you  apparently  agreed.  He  stated  that  not  a  pair  of 
shoes  valued  at  over  $1  was  imported  into  this  coimtry  last  year. 

Mr.  Ckaddock.  I  did  not  agree  with  those  figures.  I  accepted  it 
because  he  said  so.  I  had  not  seen  the  figures,  and  that  statement 
was  a  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  If  that  is  true,  there  must  be  some  tall  smuggling 
going  on  into  this  country. 

Mr.EjTCHiK.  Where  ao  you  find  anything  to  contradict  itt  I 
have  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  I  am  not  trying  to  contradict  it,  because  I  do 
not  know;  but  it  seems  utterly  impossible,  because  there  are  a  number 
)f  Americans  who  go  abroad  and  buy  shoes  over  there. 

Mr.  EiTCHiN.  But  they  are  entitlea  to  an  exemption  of  $100  worth 
)f  wearing  apparel  when  they  return,  and  this  is  not  included  in 
inports. 

Mr.  LoxowoBTH.  They  probably  buy  other  things  besides  shoes. 
Mr.  Craddock.  I  know  of  one  wholesale  concern  in  Kansas  City 
lat  went  abroad  and  got  Quite  a  quantity  of  shoes  in  England  which 
ley  brought  back  here  and  resold.  That  was  a  j^ear  or  two  after  the 
duction  was  made.  But  we  admit,  and  we  admitted  four  years  ago, 
at  a  10  per  cent  duty  is  not  a  menace  to  this  business. 
Mr.  Kjtchin.  You  understand  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
9  value  of  the  shoes  that  came  in.  I  would  not  know  if  I  were  at 
3  customhouse.  I  am  quoting  from  the  statistics  furnished  us  by 
)  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor,  which  show  that  of  shoes 
de  oufc  of  hides  of  cattle  or  skin  the  average  price  of  the  amount 
,t  came  in  was  80.9  cents  per  pair;  of  those  not  made  of  hides 
;attle  the  average  price  was  33 i  cents  a  pair.  Two  pairs  of  shoes 
lied  at  $4.50  came  in  from  Cuba. 

Fr.  Craddock.  I  have  not  analysed  that,  Mr.  Ejtchin.    I  started 
with  a  fuU  knowledg:e  of  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent  duty  had 
been  conducive  to  bringing  in  shoes  enough  to  mterfere  with  ihe 
e. 
r.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  one  or  two  tlmms  about  those  statistics 

[shed  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

*.  Kitchin  (interposing).  Do  not  say  the  gentleman  from  North 
[ina;  say  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  the 
adjoiinistration. 

.  FoKDNST.  WeU,  the  figures  quoted  and  presented  by  you. 
.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

.  FoBi>NST.  Those  figures  are  correct  or  they  are  not  correct. 
y  are  correct,  then  the  value  of  the  shoes  that  have  been  imported 
y  low;   they  are  very  cheap  shoes. 
CbAi>i>ooK.  Yes.  sir. 

Foia>NEY.  If  tne  value  is  not  properly  represented  or  pre- 
in  those  figures,  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  auty,  which  mjr  Demo- 
friends   propose  to  put  into  their  new  law,  has  admitted  of 
indervaluations,  and  consequently  high-grade  shoes  have  come 
lis   country  on  low  valuation.    It  is  either  one  thing  or  the 


I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
shoes,  a  lot  of  carpet  slippers  and  that  sort  of  stuff,  has  come 
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Analysis  No.  11,  showing  difference  in  cost  to  manufacture  womerCs  JfciTcqf.  meifticm. 
gradsy  stitching  department,  between  United  States,  factory  D,  and  United  Kingdom, 
Lii 


eicester  district. 


fSooroe:  Company  E's  private  informatioD  file.) 


Operation. 


Work  buttonholes  (per  1,000  holes) 

Note.— Conditions  probably  nearly  identical 
Finish  ends  of  buttonholes 

NoTK.— Conditions  nearly  Identical. 

Seam  linings  at  toe 

Close  linings.. 

Total 

Ratio 


100 


United 
Btates. 

Untied 
KlnedoiB. 

to.  417 

laso 

.023 

.0» 

.010 
.013 

.010 
.011 

.470 

• 

.274 

58 


Analysis  No.  It,  showing  difference  in  actual  wages  on  varvms  shoe  factory  operations, 
between  United  States  average  factory  and  Germany  average  factory. 

Soarce:  (a)  Labor  department  of  Manntactnring  Company  E;  (5)  Department  of  Commeroe  aad 
Labor,  Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  50,  Shoe  A  Leather  Trade,  pp.  10  to  17.] 


Class  of  work. 


United 
Btates 

week). 

week). 

$19.00 

SS.00 

16.50 

ft.  00 

10.50 

7.80 

17.00 

7.80 

16.00 

7.30 

15.00 

7.30 

8.00 

5.40 

12.00 

4.80 

U.OO 

6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

14.00 

7.80 

7.50 

4.30 

8.00 

4.30 

7.00 

3.30 

8.00 

4.30 

13.  SO 

6.60 

12.00 

6.00 

9.00 

4. 89 

11.00 

6.60 

1800 

8.40 

18.00 

8.70 

16.50 

8.70 

10.00 

6.00 

12.00 

7.20 

23.00 

13.00 

12.00 

OwOO 

9.00 

3.60 

12.00 

6.00 

21.00 

10.80 

17.00 

9.00 

20.00 

7.20 

18  00 

9.0O 

12.00 

6.00 

18.00 

7.20 

14.00 

9.00 

17.00 

9.00 

15.00 

6.00 

14.00 

6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

10.00 

4.30 

7.50 

8.60 

10.00 

3.60 

557.00 

3n.70 

100 

80 

Cat  ontsldes,  clicking  machine* 

Fine  grades 

Medium  and  heavy  grades 

Roll  sole  leather 

Cat  outersoles,  die  catting 

Cat  inneraoles,  die  cutting 

Round  outersoles*  Planet  machine 

Grade  fmd  skive  outersoles:  Nichols  machine 

M  ould  counters 

Compress  heels 

Compress  or  condensed  top  lifts 

Chamiel  gem  innersoles 

Insole  lip  cutting,  scoring,  and  sizing 

Tarn  Bps 

Cement  gem  insoles. 

Make  gem  insoles 

Mold  countersoles 

Put  up  and  put  away  lasts 

Tack  insole  to  last,  staple  tackar 

Assemble,  Rex  machine 

Pullover,  Rexmaohine 

Operate  consolidated  lasting  machine 

Lasting,  No.  5  machine 

Trim  uppers,  Rexmaohine 

Operate  Rex  rotary  pounder 

welt  (or  inseam).  Model  K  welter 

Trim  Inaeams,  Universal  machine 

Fill  bottoms 

Lay  soles 

Roond  and  channel  outersoles 

Stitch,  Goodyear 

Trim  edges 

Heel,  Lightning 

Slag 

Trim  heels 

Scour  heels 

Setedees 

Soour  bottoms 

Burnish  heels,  Xpedlte 

Stamp  bottoms,  Regent  power  stamper 

Iron  uppers. 

Laoeor  Dutton 

Pack 

Total! 

Ratio 


SCHEDULE  N. 
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Arndsftu  No.  IS,  thowvng  difference  in  coet  to  manufactwre  women^e  Goodyear  weU^  UuHng 
department,  between  United  Statee^  women*»  weU  factorjf  A,  and  Germany^  Goodyear 
toeU  grade, 

:  DefMitmant  Commeroe  and  Labor,  Special  Agonts'  Serte,  No.  W;  Shoo  and  Leatbor  Trade,  Qor- 

many,  p.  13.] 


Operation. 


Sort  lasts  (and  pnt  oppen  with  lasti} 

Tack  inxiersole  to  last  (maehjne)  (and  trim  inneraoles  at  heel). 

Shellac  boxes  (and  paste  oounfcer— German) 

ABamblBi,  Hex  madiine 

Pnllovw,  Rex  machiiiB 

Last  sidee,  hand 

Lastheelaiid  toe,  No.  5  machine 

Poll  op  lining  and  tack  heel  wat. 

Last  heel  seats  and  sides,  consolidated 

Last  toes.  No.  5  machine 

Pound  heel  aeat  and  t^  toes  on  rotary  machine 


Ratio. 


Total. 


United 

States 

(per 

100  pain). 


10.15 

.28 

.35 

1.50 

U.OO 

l.fiO 

2.25 


5.01 
100 


Germany 

(per 
100  pairs). 


SO.  12 
.14 
.48 
.08 
.40 


.24 

.50 
.72 

.30 


S.96 
50 


>  Machines,  prices,  and  conditions  are  believed  to  be  nearly  Identieal  in  both  oountzies. 

Analyeie  No.  14t  showing  difference  in  cost  to  manufactvre  women^s  Goodyear  weU^  sole 
fastemngf  between  United  States,  women* s  wett  jactory  A,  and  Germanyy  Goodyear 
weUgraae. 

iSooroe:  Department  of  Oommsfee  and  Labor,  Special  Agents'  Series  No.  50,  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade* 

Germany,  pp.  12  and  13.] 


Operation. 


Trim  toes  (and  pall  tacks) 

Weh,  model  K 

Poll  tack,  trim  Jnspams,  and  butt  welts. 

Bcatwdts 

Pll  bottoms,  Besto 

Lay  soles 

Roond.  Goodyear 

Open  (manneia. 

Sdtdi  Goodyear,  model  M 

diannels 


Laydinmida — 

Lml 

Wheel  stitches... 

Nafl  heelaeats 

Roond  heelaeats. 


Ratio. 


Total. 


Per  100  pairs. 

United 

Ger- 

States. 

many. 

to.  45 

10.28 

U.50 

.36 

1.85 

.86 

.12 

.12 

1.20 

.12 

.30 

.20 

i.55 

.36 

.15 

.10 

U.60 

.40 

.00 

.06 

.10 

.08 

.60 

.30 

.25 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.06 

.10 

6.80 

a.  16 

100 

46 

*  Machines,  process,  and  conditions  are  believed  to  be  nearly  identical  in  both  oountrieai 
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AruUyns  No.  15,  showing  differeMe  in  cost  to  tMmufactwre  women's  Goodyear 
bottoming  department  itemSj  between  United  States,  women's  welt  factory  A,  and  Ger- 
many,  Goodyear  welt  grade. 

[Soarce:  Department  Commeroe  and  Labor,  Special  Agents'  Series  No.  50,  Shoe  and  Leather  Tisdeu 

Oermany,  p.  16.] 


Operation. 


Hed,  lightning  (and  boy)  high  heels 

Slug 

Trim  heels  (high) 

Breast  heels 

Sooar  heels  (first  time) 

Trim  edges  (ioint  up,  shank,  heel) . . 

Set  edges,  twice 

Burnish  stitches 

Sooar  heels,  fine,  high 

Sooor  bottom  (and  Naumkeag) 

Burnish  heel,  Xpedite 

Pulllasts 

Look  for  tacks  and  put  in  heel  pins. 

Clean  linings 

Laoe. 

Button 

Total 

Ratio 


United 

Gar- 

States. 

niBx^. 

10.70 

90148 

.08 

.14 

.66 

.21 

.22 

.16 

.00 

.06 

1.66 

1.14 

1.66 

.«2 

.15 

.M 

.3S 

.38 

.56 

.48 

.60 

.80 

.15 

.94 

.11 

.M 

.10 

.lO 

.12 

.10 

.15 

.10 

7.72 

6.78 

100 

7S 

Analysis  No.  16,  showing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  and  foreign 

oounJtnes. 

(Souroe:  Statistical  oomparisons  by  Company  R.] 
SUMMARY. 


Forde- 

taU.8ee 

analysis 

No.— 


16,20 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
2« 
25 


Country. 


United  States 

Scotland 

England 

Ireland 

Qermany 

Denmark 

Austria 

France 

Norway 

Switserland.. 


Weekly 


$12.84 
7.42 
7.17 
6.66 
5.88 
5. 88 
5.00 
4.76 
4.68 
4.63 


pandto 

Ualfeed 
States. 


100.0 
67.7 
68.8 
61.8 
48.8 
41.8 
80LO 
87.0 
86.4 
86.0 


Analysis  No.  17,  showing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  andSootkmd» 
[Souroe:  Statistical  oomparisons  by  CSompany  R.    From  Butman's  Report  No.  48.] 

Average  of  weekly  wa^  by  opeiatives  in  Glasgow  equals  $8.24,  and  as  75  to  85 
per  cent  are  male  this  seems  a  good  average.  For  provincial  towns  about  20 
per  cent  may  be  deducted  from  this  figure,  giving  $6.60.  As  approximate, 
naif  and  half  are  made  in  large  cities  and  in  small,  our  general  average  be- 
comes   $8.24 

6.60 

14.84 


Average 7.42 
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ilfialynt  No.  IS,  $hovnng  eompariion  of  average  wages  between  UniUdStaUe  and  England, 
[Sooroe:  Btstisdcal  compartoon  by  Comjjianj  R.    From  Butman's  Report  No.  49.) 

Avenge  by  operations  (64)  equals  $5.95  per  week. 

Also  {rom  the  same  report:  fx>r  male  adults  there  is  a  minimum  wage  of  $7.29  and 
$7.05,  or  an  average  of  $7.17.  Also  he  savs  the  average  workman  receives  from  $7.05  to 
$8.51  jper  week,  or  an  average  of  $7.78.  Since  the  $5.95  is  too  low  for  a  general  average, 
as  it  is  an  average  based  on  operations,  and  the  operations  which  employ  jrouths  ana 
women  pull  down  the  general  average,  and  since  the  $7.78  is  too  high,  as  it  is  per  adult 
male  workmen  only,  we  will  use  for  our  final  average  a  proportion  of  2  to  1  to  allow  for 
the  cheaper  labor. 

$7.  78X2=$15. 56 
5.95X1=    5.95 

3)    21.51 

7. 17  final  average. 

Andfyng  No.  19,  showing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  and  Ireland. 
[Sooroe:  Btstistioa]  oomporison  by  Company  R.    Batman's  Report  No.  49.] 

Average  by  operations  of  nine  figures  gives  us  $6.66  per  week.  This  appears  a  good 
average,  as  about  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  men. 

Andfysis  No.  20,  showing  comparison  ofa/verage  wages  between  United  States  and  Germany, 
iSooroe:  Btatisttcal  comparison  by  Company  R.    From  Batman's  Report  No.  tO.] 

1.  In  an  average  of  10  figures  we  have  a  weekly  wage  of  $6.16. 

2.  In  an  average  of  260  figures  by  operatives  we  have  a  weekly  wage  of  $6.30. 

3.  From  Thirteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1907-8: 

121  men,  at  148.  9d.  or  less, 
1,736  men,  at  14s.  9d.  to  208.  8d., 

627  men,  at  20b.  8d.  to  268.  7d.  i>er  week, 
ai21  men,  at  $3.54  or  less, 
1,736  men,  at  $3.54  to  $4.96, 

627  men,  at  $4.96  to  $6.38. 

Lowest  rate  in  case  1  is  $2.62;  therefore,  averaging  the  rates,  we  have 

121X3. 08=      372. 68 

1,736X4.25=  7,378.00 

627X5. 67=  3, 555. 09 

2, 484  11, 305.  77 

'  Average=       $4.55 

This  figure  is  probably  low,  being  for  1906  as  against  the  first  two  cases  of  1910. 
Therefove,  giving  it  half  value  for  the  final  average,  we  have — 

Case  1.  6. 16X2=$12. 32 
Case  2.  6. 30X2=  12. 60 
Oase  3.  4.55X1=    4.55 

5)     29. 47 

5.894 

Analysis  No.  tl,  showing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  and 

Denmark. 

(Sooioac  Statistical  comparison  by  Company  R.    From  Butman's  Report  Na  63.) 

Fifty-seven  hours  per  week. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women;  no  children  employed.    Wage  agree 
ment: 

Average  for  men $0. 1235  per  hr.  X57 =$7. 04 

Average  for  youths 0665per  hr.X57=  3.79 

Average  for  women 072  perhr.X57=  4.10 

Average  for  girls 83  2.55 
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Figuring  on  a  basis  of  46  per  cent  men,  16  per  oeni  youths,  30  per  cent  iro 
per  cent  girls,  we  have: 

Men 46X$7.04=»16.80 

Youths 15X  8.79=     56.85 

Women 30X  4.10=   123.00 

Girls lOX  2.55=      25.50 


100 


52^.15 
5.22 


Average 

From  Thirteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Ei^om,  1907-8. 
Average  wages  for  week  in  Denmark=23s.  Id.  =23b. Id. =.24X23=5.52 +.02=95.54. 

Final  avenige=  |5. 22 

5.54 


10.76 
5.38 


Anafynt  No,  ft,  fSiowmg  eompariton  of  average  waget  between   United  Statee 

Austria. 

[Somoe:  StatiBtioal  oomptriMm  by  Oompany  R.] 

Only  report  available  on  wages  of  shoe  operators  in  Austria  was  Butman's  Report 
No.  42,  dated  1911. 

He  states  that  in  the  interior  districts  the  wages  average  $4  to  $5  per  week,  and  not 
over  16  in  Vienna.    Therefore,  we  have  assumed  |5  a  week  ^8  the  average  wage. 

Analyeis  No,  tS,  showing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  and  France, 

[Souroe:  Statistical  oomparlsoii  hj  Company  R.] 

Butman's  Report  No.  57,  dated  1912,  gives  the  following  daily  wages  of  two  factories 
and  the  number  of  employees: 


1.  75  at  $1.00 $75.00 

10  at      .386 3.86 

55at      .54 29.70 

15  at      .24 3.60 


155 112.16 


2.  140at$0.916 $128.24 

80at     .337 10.11 

85at     .51 43.35 

35at     .24 8.40 


290 190.10 


Average 724  Average. 

He  also  gives  two  factors  where  the  rates  per  day  were: 

3 

Men $1,158 

Youths 

Women 

Girls 


579 

537 

337 

In  the  first  two  cases  the  employees  and  per  cent  of  total  were  as  follows: 


.655 


4 

$0,965 

.386 

.675 

.886 


Casel. 

Caaea. 

Average 
percent 

Number. 

Percent 
totaL 

Number. 

Percent 
total. 

76 
10 
65 

15 

48.4 
5.6 

36.6 
0.6 

140 
30 
86 
35 

48.3 
10.4 

ao.3 
ia.0 

48.4 

8.4 

33.4 

10.8 

165 

100.0 

an 

100.0 

100.0 
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3.  Tkaelkire,  in  case  3  we  have: 

48.4  at  $1.158 166.047 

8.4  at  $0.679 4.864 

32.4  at  10.637 17.399 

10.8  at  10.337 3.840 

81. 960 

Average 819 

4.  48.4  at  .966»$46. 706 

8.4at.386»  3.242 
32.4at.675»  21.870 
10.8at.386i-    4.169 

76. 987  * 

Average. . .      .  769 

5.  From  Thirteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1907-8: 
Daily  wages,  France,  1906.    Average  of  nine  localities,  4s.  2d.    .243X4b.97+.04«i 

$1.01. 

Recapitulation,  France: 

Case  1.  Daily  wage»$0. 724 
Case  2.  Daily  wage=  .655 
Case  3.  Daily  wage=  .819 
Case  4.  Daily  wage=s  .769 
Case  6.  Daily  wage«-  1.010 

3.967 

Average. . .    .  793 

.793X6  day8=4. 76  weekly  wage. 

Anahfiii  No.  24,  thawing  comparison  of  average  wages  between  United  States  and  Norway. 
ISooroe:  Statistloal  oomparisoiis  by  campany  R.    From  Batman's  Report  No.  03.) 

Fifty-nine  hours  per  week. 

Wages  per  hour  in  force  according  to  agreement:  OeotB. 

Men,  10.4  to  12  cents,  average 11. 2 

Youths,  5.8  to  9.3  cents,  average 7. 55 

Women,  4.8  to  6.7  cents,  average 5.75 

Girls,  3.2  to  4.2  cents,  average 3. 7 

Assuming  the  same  percentage  of  men ,  women,  etc .,  as  in  Denmark,  we  have — 

Men,  45X0.112 $5,040 

Youths,  15X0.0755 1.133 

Women,  30X0.0575 1.725 

Giris.  10X0.037 370 

8.268 
0.0827X59=$4.88  average  per  week. 

From  Thirteenth  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1907-8. 
In  1900  ihe  average  daily  wage  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Norway  vras — 

Skilled,  3s.  21d $0,765 

Unridlled,  2s.  6id 61 

Assuming  the  skilled  to  unskilled  labor  is  as  2  to  1  we  have — 

0.765X2=$1.53 
0.61  Xl=    .61 

3)    2.14 

Average .      .  713 
0.713X6  day8=$4.28 
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Official  Tablb  of  Waoks  of  Boot  and  Shob  Workers  in  Grxat  Britaoi. 

fSee  SUuidard  TIiiib  Bates  of  Wages  in  flie  United  Kinzdom  at  Jan.  1, 1912,  published  by  His  Mettj^u 
Moaerj  offioe  and  pnsented  to  both  luxms  orParUament  by  oommand  of  His  Ki^esty.j 

Boot  and  ikoe  operative» — 1912. 

MINIirUM  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  WORKING  HOURS  (EXCLU8IVB  OF  OVER- 
TDCE)  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  OPERATIVES 
IN  CERTAIN  CENTERS  OP  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY  FOR  TDCE  WORKERS 
(ADULT  MALES)  IN  THE  UNDERICENTIONED  OCCUPATIONS  AT  JAN.  1, 1912. 

[Tbe  rates  and  taimis  qnoted  for  tbe  towns  marked  (*)  are  known  to  be  embodted  in  arbttratacs*  awards 
or  other  asreemanta  between  employers  and  workpeople  or  to  have  been  fixed  l^  loc^  wirffliatlnp 
boards.) 


SJMlUit. 


nroLAKD  Ain>  WAua. 


^London.. 

0i 


Bamsiey. 
Bishop  Auckland. 

*BrtoUA. 

Chesterfield. 

Daventry. 
Deri 


Derby.. 
Haliiax. 


Hft&mondwike. 
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From  a  report  of  committee  on  wages  and  prices  of  commodities,  part  1,  dated  June 
23, 1910,  we  find: 
In  1907  wages  paid  to  shoe  operatives  had  advanced  18  per  cent  over  that  in  1900. 
This  wouldbe  11.83X118=n3.95. 
Averaging  the  preceding  wages,  we  have— 

$12.10 
12.47 
13.96 


8)    38.52 

12,84  final  avenge. 

Mr.  MoElwain.  We  feel  quite  positive,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
can  not  ignore  the  serious  and  unanimous  conviction  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  ^oe  manufacturers,  shoe  wholesalers,  and  shoe 
retailers.  We  feel  that  jou  can  not  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  workers,  who  wiU  also  be  represented  here. 

We  are  content  to  leave  our  case  here  and  abide  by  the  conclusion 
of  facts  as  presented  in  our  brief,  as  they  represent  the  carefully 
prepared  and  approved  convictions  of  our  entire  organization.  Our 
personal  opinions,  which  may  be  brought  out  under  cross-examina- 
tion, may  or  may  not  represent  the  conviction  of  our  organization. 
We  would  much  prefer  to  have  you  get  the  facts  from  some  disinter- 
ested, scientifie  source,  but  at  any  rate  we  have  endeavored  to  be 
fair  and  square  in  getting  at  the  facts  in  our  brief,  and  if  you  find 
that  there  is  any  graft  or  greed  we  would  suggest  that  you  cut  it  out, 
but  we  feel  positive  that  after  your  careful  analysis  you  can  not  find 
any  ^aft  or  ^eed,  and  if  you  fiind  justice,  we  simply  ask  you  to 
comcide  with  it. 

I  shall  endeavor  in  just  a  few  words  to  go  over  what  the  previous 
speakers  have  said,  and  possibly  tie  them  together,  under  certain 
headings. 

As  was  brought  out^  this  morning,  the  value  of  our  product  is 
$500,000,000,  the  capital  invested  is  $220,000,000,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  the  busmess  are  about  as  follows:  It  is  highly  competi- 
tive; there  are  about  1,300  shoe  manuf actiu*ers ;  there  are  over  600 
shoe  jobbers;  and  there  are  over  35,000  retailers.  The  result  on 
account  of  this  condition  in  this  country  is  that  we  have  an  extremely 
competitive  condition,  resulting  in  an  extremely  dose  mar^  of  profit 
in  each  one  of  those  divisions,  and  in  the  manufacturing  division 
alone,  as  has  been  brought  out,  we  feel  that  the  lai^est  profit  does 
not  vary  over  5  per  cent  and  from  that  down  to  nearer  3  or  4  per 
cent  on  the  turnover. 

What  are  the  general  economic  conditions  in  our  business?  The 
wages  are  reasonably  good,  possibly  not  good  enough ;  but  they  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  believe  increasing  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  The  wages  during  the  past  10  years  have  increased 
from  20  to  22  per  cent.  According  to  Bradstreet's  index  of  ccftnmod- 
itiee  they  have  increased  somethii^  about  18  per  cent,  I  believe,  and 
the  wages  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  have  increased  about  20  per  cent, 
so  that  we  have  actually  increased  greater  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Mr.  McElwain,  before  you  get  any  further  on  that  I 
will  ask  you  this:  You  say  the  profit  on  your  business  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  country  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent  on  the  annual  turnover  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  How  does  the  tumoyer  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  capital  inyested  in  this  industry  t 

Mr.  McElwain.  Of  course,  it  varies,  depending  upon  what  the 
capitalization  is.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  determining  wliat 
capitalization  is,  and  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  ways  of  deter- 
mming  capital,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult.  You  appreciate  what 
I  mean,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  r Almeb.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  You  can  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  but 
to  answer  yom:  question 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  believe  that  the  shoe  manufacturer  will  turn 
over  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  his  capital  in  a  jrear? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  I  hardly  believe  that  that  is  a  fact  if  the  capital- 
ization were  correct.  The  capitalization  in  many  factories  is  not  cor^ 
rect.  They  do  not  capitalize  the  machinery,  they  do  not  capitalize 
expenditures,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  actuaUy  be  capital- 
ized, and  a  man  is  justified  in  getting  his  return  on  capital  invested 
in  machinery  and  equipment  just  the  same  as  you  would  be  if  you 
purchased  a  house  out  here.  In  many  cases  they  ignore  it.  To 
answer  your  question  directly,  I  think  that  roughly  means  that  the 
capital,  as  a  whole,  gets  a  return  varying  from  10  to  11  per  cent — ^as 
a  whole — ^the  total  capitalization. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  probably  would  be  ^ater  than  that. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  That  may  be  so,  but  that  is  my  offhand  guess. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  extravag:ant.  I  am 
not  criticizing  it.  I  think  10  or  11  per  cent  is  a  very  fair  manufac- 
turer's profit. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  You  say  it  is  a  fair  profit  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  say  it  is  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  It  is  not  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  I  see.  What  are  the  conditions  existing  in  our 
business  as  far  as  the  factories  themselves  are  concerned?  I  think 
they  are  as  a  whole  in  reasonably  good  condition.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  work  in.  The  work  is  nofc  overlaborious.  The  conditions  in  the 
factory  are  healthy  and  they  are  scientific.  There  are  no  occupational 
diseases  to  speak  of,  and  the  accidents  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. These  are  our  general  conditions.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good, 
reasonably  healthy  condition.  It  could  be  improved  and  will  be  im- 
proved, but  it  is  reasonably  healthy. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  you  propose  to  change  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
like  reasonably  good  economic  conditions  to  rank  economic  condi- 
tions. We  believe  this  because  you  propose  to  pit  our  workmen 
against  the  wage  schedule  existmg  in  England,  or  other  foreign 
countries,  which  represent  45  to  50  per  cent  of  what  the  wage  schedule 
is  in  this  country,  resulting  in  a  cost  per  unit  of  production  of  40  per 
cent  less  than  what  it  is  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  that,  that  ig- 
nores the  question  of  the  saving  of  overhead  charges  like  executives, 
foremen,  and  salaried  salesmen — 60  per  cent  of  what  it  is  in  this 
country. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  in  your  brief  here,  not  an  estimate  of 
the  difference  in  wages,  because  I  do  not  think  that  means  anything — 
but  have  you  an  estimate  in  your  brief  here  of*  the  difference  in  the 
wage  cost  and  tiie  actual  cost  production  per  unit  of  value  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Absolutely.  We  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
mathematicaUy,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  we  have  endeavored  to 
prove  it.  We  have  given  figures  m  one  column  which  are  absolute, 
ngures  which  we  know  are  correct,  because  they  are  taken  from 
books  of  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  have  compared  them 
with  figures  presented  by  the  Government's  special  agent  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  You  may  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  figures  are  accurate,  but  you  can  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  own  figures.  On  his  figures  it  shows  a  saving  of  40 
per  cent  of  labor.    We  have  not  taken  that  as  a  whole-; — 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  You  mean  40  per  cent  of  labor  in  unit  of  produc- 
tion* 

Mr.  McElwain.  Forty  per  cent  of  labor  in  the  unit  of  production 
in  labor  alone,  ignoring  other  savings.  I  think  we  absolutely  have 
proved  it  by  those  figures.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  source 
of  the  fimires  is  correct.'  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  go  back  on. 
I  would  say  this,  that  in  our  business  efiiciency,  economy,  the  limi- 
tation of  waste,  both  as  pertains  to  men  and  material,  is  constantly 
progressing,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  processing  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  most  other  industries.  I  Know  that  a  few  scientific  man- 
agers have  made  that  statement  to  me.  What  is  the  result?  We 
believe  that  the  workman  in  this  country  is  getting  greater  value  for 
his  doUar  than  in  almost  any  other  article. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ethical  standard  in  this  country  is  such 
that  a  manufacturer  would  be  ashamed  to  make  ^oods  in  this  country 
under  conditions  such  as  are  described.  And  it  is  quite  positive  that 
capital  will  not  produce  unless  there  is  an  incentive  for  it  to  produce, 
and  it  is  going  to  lie  dormant  where  it  can  not  produce,  or  it  is  going 
to  find  a  place  where  it  will  produce.  You  open  up  the  way  for 
American  capital.  In  tearing  down  the  duty  on  shoes  you  open  the 
way  for  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  foreign  countries. 
That  seems  to  be  the  opinion. 

There  are  some  other  handicaps  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention.  Possibly  I  can  bring  them  out  more  forcibly  by  reading 
one  sentence  of  our  brief.  This  is  in  relation  to  the  import  articles 
to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  They  vary  from  4  to  60  per 
cent.  We  simply  call  this  to  your  attention  because  we  want  you  to 
take  this  into  consideration  before  coming  to  a  conclusion,  because 
the  same  articles,  it  is  my  opinion,  are  free  in  England. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  make  any  recommendations  here  as  to  the 
removal  or  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  these  articles} 
Mr.  McElwain.  We  make  no  recommendations  as  to  any  changes. 
Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  have  anjr  opinion  as  to  whether  a  removal  or 
reduction  would  be  justifiable  in  any  instances  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  have  not,  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it 
to  express  any  intelligent  opinion.  On  general  principles,  nowever,  I 
should  say  that  the  same  principles  which  govern  our  mdustry  should 
govern  the  other  industries.    In  other  words,  if  it  is  the  policy  to  pro- 
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tect  the  economic  conditions  of  this  country  in  ihe  shoe  industry,  the 
same  policy  should  prevail  in  other  industries.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating free  trade  on  other  articles. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  think,  though,  tiiat  each  article  should  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  based  on  facts ) 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  they  should  stand  on  their  own  merits,  based 
on  facts. 

Mr.  HxTLL.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  whether  the  opinion  you 
have  just  expressed  would  apply  to  tlie  shoe  Machinery  Co.,  tneir 
machineiy,  as  it  would  to  any  other  articles  which  you  use  in  your 
industry  i 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  would  say  this:  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in 

frotecting  anj  industry  that  does  not  need  protection.  I  mean  that 
do  not  believe  in  protecting  monopolies.  If  you  should  ask  me 
about  machinery  as  a  whole,  i  can  not  differentiate  between  one  ma- 
chme  and  another  machine,  because  it  is  all  in  one  class. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  reducing  the  45  per  cent 
duty  on  shoe  machinery? 

Mr.  McElwain.  The  effect  of  removing  the  duty  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  or  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  McElwain.  To  myself  1  I  should  say  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  of  no  particular  advantage  because  we  could  not  purchase 
the  machines  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  long  do  these  patents  continue  which  are  now  in 
existence  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  am  not  cognizant  enough  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hui.L.  Some  of  them  have  expired,  have  they  not  ?  That  is, 
as  to  some  portions  of  the  machines? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

Mr.  Hull.  At  any  rate  the  shoe  machinery  company  retains  a 
monopoly  of  the  chief  machinery  used. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Essential  machines  used  in  the  bottoming;  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  you  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  efi^t  under 
those  circumstances  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  entirely  as  to  the 
price  of  shoe  machinery  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  If  tne  tying  and  restricting  clauses  were  removed 
I  should  feel  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
machines.    That  is  an  offhand  guess. 

Mr.  Hull.  This  same  machinery  is  not  produced  elsewhere,  is  it — 
or  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Similar  machines  are  produced  elsewhere;  yee, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  our  American  manufacturers  have  never  made  any 
effort  to  use  them  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  that  due  to  the  existence  of  the  tariff  rates  or  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  feel  that  it  was  due  partially  to  that  and 
partially  to  the  fact  that  the  shoe  machinery  company  is  a  monopoly, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  purchase  machinery. 
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Mr.  HxTix.  Does  the  present  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  impose  severe 
restrictions  on  the  purchasers  of  the  machinery^  or  any  or  the  equip- 
ment or  appliances  for  repairs,  or  for  supplemental  use,  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question, 
inasmuch  as  if  jou  were  doing  business  with  one  concern  you  do  not 
know  how  efficient  that  concern  is.  Hie  only  way  that  jou  can  tell 
whether  or  not  they  are  efficient  is  by  comparison,  and  masmuch  as 
we  have  no  comparison  to  go  by  I  can  not  answer  that  question 
definit^y 

Mr.  EfuLL.  I  should  assume,  then,  that  you  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  your  business  experience  with  the  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  if  you 
have  no  adverse  or  other  opinion  to  express. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  I  should  say  that  I  personally  do  not  beheve  in 
monopoly.  I  do  not  personally  believe  in  the  monopoly  that  is  exist- 
ing in  shoe  machinery,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Kelationship  with 
them  is  another  thing.  Our  relationship  with  that  company  has  been 
satisfactory.  As  to  whether  it  has  cost  more  than  it  should,  that  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Hull.  Four  years  ago  several  manufactiurers  had  very  well- 
defined  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  tariff  on  hides.  If  we  could 
have  the  oenefit  of  the  intricate  knowledge  of  members  of  the  manu- 
facturers' and  other  associations,  as  to  the  tariffs  on  these  numerous 
other  items  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  it  would  give  us 
considerable  help  in  determining  whether  the  duties  should  be 
reduced  or  removed. 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  know  personally  that  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  investigate  that  Question  if  you  would  like  to  have  us  do  so,  and 
make  a  very  careful  report,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  intelligently 
offhand  answer  that  question.  Of  course,  hides  are  entirely 
different  from  some  of  the  other  articles  that  go  into  shoes,  because 
that  is  very  specific  and  we  know  the  value. 

Mr.  Hull.  These  tariff  rates  on  all  these  supplies  that  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  from  machinery  down,  increase  in  the  price 
that  you  have  to  pay  for  these  articles  proportionately  with  the  re- 
spective tariff  rate,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  think  that  is  another  difficult  thin^  to  answer. 
I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  the  import  duty 
increases  the  price  of  tne  home  product,  without  careful  study. 
Mr.  Hull.  It  varies,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  MoElwain.  It  varies;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  do  not  undertake  to  set  out  here 

Mr.  MoElwain.  We  set  out  no  contention.    It  is  only  comparison. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  merely  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  these 

rates,  but  offer  no  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them,  or 

what  they  really  signify  with  respect  to  the  prices  you  have  to  pay 

for  your  products  t 

Mr.  MoElwain.  The  advantage  in  showing  that  to  you  is  to  show 
really  what  a  small  rate  we  are  paying  as  compared  with  the  other 
articles. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  AH  this  shoe  machinery  is 
on  lease,  is  it  not  t 
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Mr.  MoElwain.  Not  all  of  it.  Some  of  it  is  leased.  Most  of  it  is 
leased. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  percentage  of  your  total  cost  is  that  annuml 
royalty  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  The  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  shoes  f 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  say  that — take  our  shoes — oiir  producta 
would  probably  average  about  $2  a  pair,  and  I  think  that  our  royalty 
would  figure  from  4^  to  6  cents;  that  is,  it  would  be  2  to  2^  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Only  2  to  2i  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Of  your  cost  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Of  our  cost. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  percentage  of  your  total  cost  is  material  f 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  shoula  have  to  answer  that  rather  ofiPhand,  Mr. 
Longworth. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  I  only  wish  rough  figures. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  say  the  cost  of  material  would  represent 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  percentage,  then,  would  you  estimate  your 
labor  cost  to  be  ) 

Mr.  McElwain.  The  labor  cost  varies — the  average  probably  would 
be  25  per  cent.  It  varies  from  21  to  28  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
industry  and  the  line  of  shoes  made. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  The  only  other  charges  that  you  make  of  your 
cost  would  be  overhead  charges  ) 

Mr.  McElwain.  Overhead  charges,  yes.  That  leaves  about  15  or 
16  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Take  the  2^  per  cent,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  machines — ^is  that  about  the  same  in  England  as  here  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  My  opinion  is  that  with  sucn  concerns  as  are  using 
the  United  Shoe  Machmerjr  Co.'s  machines  it  is.  Not  all  of  the 
factories  are  using  the  machines  from  this  company.  What  the  cost 
is  to  the  companies  that  are  not  using  them,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  So  that  you  are  on  about  the  same  basis  in  rela- 
tion to  that  as  your  English  competitors  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  With  the  same  machines  t 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  With  the  same  machines. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  put  an  opinion  there,  that  I 
believe  the  machines  would  probably  oe  less  if  they  were  purchased 
outright.  That  is,  machinery  cost  in  such  factories  as  are  not  using 
those  machines  may  be  less. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  you 
are  at  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  in  me  various  elements  of  cost 
with  your  competitors  abroad. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  The  cost  of  maintaining  machines,  we  will  say, 
is  substantially  the  same  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  As  compared  with  a  British  factory  usins  United 
Shoe  machines,  yes;  as  compared  with  one  using  indepenaent  ma- 
chines we  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Is  England  at  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  with 
relation  to  the  cost  of  material  ? 
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Mr.  MoElwain.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  whole,  she  was  at  an  advaa- 
ta^e  in  the  cost  of  material. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  As  to  the  overhead  charges  t 

Mr.  McElwain.  She  is  at  an  advantage. 

Mr.  LiONGWOBTH.  As  to  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  A  decided  advantage. 

Mr.  LiONGWOBTH.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  LoNOwoBTH.  You  mean  that  England  is  at  an  advantage  of 
40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  A  saving  of  40  per  cent;  yes — an  advantage  of 
40  per  cent — in  the  labor  item  alone. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Would  you  be  wiQing  to  waive  the  advantage 
that  £n^and  has  with  reference  to  rates  oi  material  and  to  overhead 
charges  if  you  could  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  they  do  there  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  In  other  words,  to  put  us  on  a  competitive  con- 
dition in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ix)NGWOBTH.   les,  so  far- as  the  labor  cost  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MoElwain.  So  far  as  labor  and  other  items,  would  we  be 
willing? 

Mr.  JLongwobth.  Would  you  be  willing  to  waive  your  disadvantage 
in  material  and  overhead  charges  if  you  could  reduce  your  labor  cost 
to  the  same  cost  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  In  other  words,  this  15  per  cent  goes  entirely  to 
labor? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  allowed  to  use  any  other  machinery  than  the 
American  Shoe  Machinery  Co.'s  machinery  if  you  lease  from  them? 
Are  there  competing  machines  in  the  same  factory? 

Mr.  McElwain.  STot  in  the  essential  machines;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  this  is  not  a  trade  monopoly;  it  is  a  patent  monop- 
oly, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  a  patent  monopoly  plus  a  monopoly  brought 
about  by  tying  one  group  of  machines  to  another  group. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  these  same  patents  obtain  in  all  foreign  countries, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  must  be,  because  in  two  or  three  years  past  the 
laws  of  European  countries  have  provided  that  unless  tney  are  manu- 
factured there  their  patents  expire  in  a  certain  time.  Ajid  they  are 
being  manufactured  all  over  Europe,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  WTiat  advantage  or  disadvantage  or  what  difference 
would  it  make  if  these  machmes  were  on  the  free  list  if  they  are  con- 
trolled by  a  patent  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  feel  that  there  are  other  machines  that 
would  probably  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  Tnen  you  do  think  that  if  shoe  machinery  as  a  whole 
was  on  the  free  list  it  would  create  a  competing  condition  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  patents  would  not  operate  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  ? 
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Mr.  MoElwain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Peters.  Will  ^ou  submit  a  list  to  the  committee  showing  the 
articles  which  enter  mto  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on  which  there  is 
at  the  present  time  a  tariff,  and  what  those  tariffs  aret 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  will  read  that  clause,  if  I  may.  I  think  it  is 
very  good.  That  is  another  handicap  whicn  I  shoula  like  to  elaborate 
upon.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  merchandiBe  items  in  a  shoe  which  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  coet  are 
sole  leather,  upp^r  leather,  cloth,  hooks,  eyelets,  buttons,  laces,  thread,  nails  and 
tacks.  Other  merchandise  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  tnis  production  are  lumber 
for  wooden  cases,  carton  boards  for  cartons,  tissue  paper  for  packing,  last  blocks  for 
lasts,  dyes  and  cnemicals  for  stains  and  finishes.  Every  item  above,  widiout  excep- 
tion, is  itself  subject  to  import  duty^  ranging  in  amount  nx>m  4  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 
A  graphic  chart  of  rates  on  these  items  appears  in  chart  4  hereafter.  Sucn  vitally 
important  items  as  cut  soles,  calfskins,  sheepskins^  and  goatskins  pay  a  rate  of  15  per 
cent;  cotton  lining  pays  31}  per  cent:  calfskins,  japanned  or  patented.  25  per  cent; 
carton  boards,  35  per  cent;  hooks  ana  eyelets,  45  per  cent;  cotton  weobing,  00  per 
cent;  linen  thread,  38  per  cent;  and  buttons,  57}  per  cent. 

A  reduction  of  tne  jpresent  tariff  on  boots  and  snoes  will  place  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  his  products 
while  not  allowiujg  him  the  advantages  of  the  markets  of  the  .world  in  the  purchase 
of  his  raw  materials.  It  in  effect  offers  a  subsidy  to  competing  foreign  manufiK> 
turers  who  are  able  to  purchase  their  ^merchandise  at  lower  prices  than  American 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes. 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  which  the  gentleman  called  to  my 
attention,  and  which  is  not  represented  here;  that  is,  fabrics  which 
are  used  largely  in  the  tops  of  women's  shoes.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  duty  is  on  that,  but  it  is  quite  a  heavy  duty. 

Mr.  rALMEB.  Mr.  McElwain,  coming  back  a  moment  to  what  Mr. 
Hill  directed  jour  attention  to,  is  not  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
something  more  than  a  patent  monopoly? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  said  it  was  a  patent  monopoly  plus  a  monopoly 
created  by  tying  clauses;  that  is,  tying  one  group  of  machines  to 
another  group  of  machines. 

Mi.  Palmeb.  Is  it  not  also  a  monopoly  created  by  the  purchase  of 
conipetitors  or  possible  competitors? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  time  a^o  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers of  New  England  endeavored  to  release  tnemselves  from  the 
bonds  of  this  monopoly  by  the  piu*chase  of  an  invention  which  some- 
body— ^I  have  forgotten  who  it  was — ^had  made  of  a  machine  which 
would  compete  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.'s  machines? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Plant's 

Mr.  Palbceb.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Just  ask  that  question  once  more,  please.  I  did 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  say,  is  it  not  true  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
New  England  tried  to  release  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  this 
monopoly  by  the  purchase  of  another  patent,  with  the  intention  of 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machines  that  would  compete 
with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.'s  machines? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  manu- 
facturers. It  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Plant  to  develop  an  independent 
line  of  machineiy  to  sell  in  the  market.  It  was  not  the  mamifao- 
turers;  it  was  Mr.  Plant  himself,  personally. 
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Mr.  Pat.mek.  Did  not  a  group  of  shoe  manufactureiB  take  up  the 
matter,  and  were  they  not  about  to  purchase  this  patent  and  go  in  o 
the  business  of  making  this  machineiy  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  overbid  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  t 

Mr.  Mc£lwain.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  were  a  group  of  manufac- 
turers that  were  figuring  on  this  line  of  machinery. 
Mr.  Palmsb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mo£lwain.  And  to  what  extent  they  were  sincere  I  do  not 
know,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  machines  were  not  purchased  by  this  group 
of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  While  the  negotiations  were  going  on  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  shoe  manufacturers  the  United  Shoe  Machineiy  Co. 
boi:^ht  out  this  patent,  did  it  not  ? 
Mr.  McElwain.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  Palmer.  So  that  if  the  shoe  manuf  actiu^rs  of  the  coxmtry,  or 
some  of  them,  were  about  to  put  this  new  patented  article  on  the 
market,  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  overbid  them  and  bought 
them  out,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  is  a  monopolar  gained  by 
the  suppression  of  competition  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  its  patents, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir.  Inasmuch  as  the  patent  situation,  and 
the  Plant  machines  were  never  tested,  it  would  be  difficiilt  to 
determine. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  of  course.  However,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  thought  enough  of  it  to  buy  it  and  give  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  it? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yesj  they  did. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  if  it  haa  been  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  the 
shoe  manufacturers  of  the  country  had  bought  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market  successfully  it  would  have  been  a  real  competitor  to  the 
United  Shoe  Machmery  Co.  t 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  would  have  resulted  in  great  benefits  to  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  in  all  probability,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Were  you  one  of  those  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  am. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Where  is  your  plant,  Mr.  McElwain  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  We  have  numerous  plants.  Shall  I  specify  them 
aU? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  a  very  large  manufacturer? 

Wt.  McElwain.  Yes,  quite. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  your  total  output? 

Mr.  McElwain.  In  pairs  or  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  dollars  and  cents.  We  can  understand  it  better 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  McElwain.  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  export  shoes? 

Mft  McElwain.  Comparatively  little. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Where  do  you  send  such  as  you  do  export  I 

Mr.  McElwain.  Largely,  I  should  say,  to  the  countries  lying  south 
of  us,  to  the  Bermudas,  tne  West  Indies,  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  To  how  many  countries  do  you  send  them  I 

^fr.  MoElwain.  I  can  not  tell  exactly.  We  have  not  gone  into  the 
export  J[)U8iness  to  develop  it  to  any  great  extent.  By  the  way,  we 
propose  to. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  One  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  said  that  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  while  they  exported  to  the  extent  of 
$16,000,000  or  $18,000,000  a  year,  they  did  not  export  to  what  you 
might  call  competii^  countries.     Is  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  have  a  heading  on  that.    It  is. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  the  thing  we  want  to  hear  about  more  thah 
anything  else. 

Mr.  McElwain.  All  right;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  dwell  on  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  In  that  connection,  I  saw  recently  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine an  advertisement  of  the  Walkover  shoe.  1  suspect  you  know 
that  shoe  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Palmeb.  It  opened  with  this  significant  statement: 

In  87  countries  the  Walkover  shoe  sets  the  style  for  shoes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Are  there  other  American  shoes  which  go  to  as  many 
as  87  countries  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Then  so  far  as  the  Walkover  shoe  is  concerned,  at 
least,  it  can  not  be  true  that  it  does  not  go  into  competing  countries, 
can  it? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  So  that  that  shoe  is  exported  into  the  competing 
countries  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  in  very  large  quantities  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  And  sold  abroad  for  less  money  that  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Absolutely  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Sold  for  more  money  1  That  is,  the  traffic  charges 
in  addition  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  presume  it  would  have 
to  be  added.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  thing  we  are  interested  in  more  than  anything 
else,  Mr.  McElwain,  and  which  this  committee  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
you  about,  I  am  sure,  is  why  it  is  that  with  this  duty  of  10  per  cent 
and  15  per  cent,  absolutely  prohibitive  against  all  foreign  makers, 
with  your  statement  about  the  cheaper  cost  of  production  aoroad,  you 
are  able  to  export  practically  the  equivalent  of  your  own  entire  pro- 
duction (and  you  say  you  are  a  large  producer)  to  87  countries  of^he 
world  and  self  the  American  shoe  at  the  very  door  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturen    That  is  what  we  want  to  hear  about« 
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Mr.  McELWAm.  All  right.  The  fact  that  our  exports  are  increas- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  is  a^olutely  no  criterion  whatever  that  we  can 
beat  the  wortd. 

Mr,  Palmeb.  It  is  evidence,  however,  that  you  do  beat  the  world, 
is  it  not  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  Not  necessarily.  You  can  sell  a  gold  brick  in  any 
country.  It  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  brick,  but  it  is  the 
salesman  that  does  the  trick. 

Mr.  "Palmer.  The  American  shoe  manufacturer  does  not  mean  to 
say  to  us  that  is  selling  a  gold  brick  in  87  countries  of  the  world, 
does  he  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  He  is,  so  far  as  the  intrinsic  value  goes,  because  the 
Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  German  can  absolutely  produce 
shoes  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  He 
wins  out  perhaps  as  a  merchant.  He  wins  out  on  account  of  other 
things. 

&Ir.  PAiJfEB.  What  you  mean  by  that,  then,  is  just  what  the 
Walkover  people  say,  that  in  87  coimtries  the  Walkover  shoe  set  the 
style  for  shoes.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  style  of  the  American  shoe 
rather  than  its  inherent  qualities,  is  what  sells  it  abroad? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  what  seUs  it  abroad.    And,  beyond  that, 
the  merchandisi^  ability  of  the  men  in  this  country,  in  this  industry. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Does  not  the  style  of  the  shoe  enter  into  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  shoe) 

Mr.  McElwain.  Not  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shoe,  but  into 
the  selling  qualities  of  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  makes  the  shoe  more  valuable,  certainly,  to  have 
it  of  a  good  style? 
Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  it  makes  it  more  valuable. 
Mr.  Palmer.  If  it  were  not  so,  you  would  not  make  what  we  call 
a  stylish  shoe?     You  wish  to  appeal  to  men  and  women  who  like  to 
see  pretty  things  t    Is  not  that  so? 
Mr.  McElwain.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  the  reason  that  that  condition  can  not  con- 
tinue in  the  future?  The  exports  have  increased  annually  almost 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  certainly  by  millions  of  doUars,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  shoe  is  better  than  the  foreign  shoe.  Why  is 
not  that  going  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  like  to  just  make  this  statement,  that  our 
export  business  is  only  3 J  per  cent,  anyway,  of  the  total  business. 
iSr.  Palmer.  It  is  as  much  as  the  entire  production  of  your  mill  ? 
Mr.  McElwain.  Three  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  does  not  mean 
that  our  salesmen  in  the  various  countries,  no  matter  if  there  is  a 
handicap  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  are  not  going  to  do  business. 
They  are  going  to  do  business.  The  export  business  of  the  United 
Edngdom  amounts  to  20  per  cent  of  tneir  total  volume.  In  our 
country  it  only  amounts  to  3^  per  cent.  And  it  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  we  are  decreasing  in  our  exports  to  Great  Britain.  Since  1903 
we  have  decreased  24  per  cent  in  our  exports  to  England.  Our  ex- 
ports as  a  whole  have  increased  to  the  countries  south  of  us,  to  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico.  In  1902,  as  a  guess,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Bermudas  we  were  doing  a  business  of  $300,000,  and  I  will 
wager  that  to-day  we  are  doing  a  business  of  $4,000,000. 
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Mr.  Palbieb.  What  you  mean  to  say  in  sa^^ing  that  the  total  ex- 
ports are  only  3i  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  is  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively negligible  proportion  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  foreign 
domestic  producers'  market. 

Mr.  McElwain.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why  is  it  that  imports  of  $300,000  to  $400,000  you 
look  upon  as  a  menace  to  your  market  here  ?  In  other  words,  suppose 
we  should  reduce  this  rate  so  that  you  would  have  imports  to  the 
extent  of  $16,000,000,  would  that  seriously  interfere  with  the  Ameri- 
can market  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  is,  What  are  we 
driving  at  ?  Are  we  really  trying  to  benefit  the  consumer  1  If  we  are 
trying  to  benefit  the  consumer,  we  must  create  the  conditions  in  this 
country  which  will  give  the  consumer  some  benefit,  and  how  can  you 
do  it  ?  You  can  do  it  in  two  ways,  by  increasing  the  exports  to  the 
extent  that  the  field  will  be  national  in  this  country,  force  the  way 
down  either  in  our  profits  or  in  our  wages,  in  our  general  economic 
condition.  To  increase  it  the  other  way  is  to  deliberately  take  our 
stand  and  say  we  will  cut  down  our  expenses  in  this  country  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  same  existing  in  England,  and  manufactiu^  shoes 
on  the  same  basis,  and  then  you  will  give  the  consumer  a  benefit. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  demonstrated  that  you  will  not  have  to  do 
that.  If  the  style  of  the  American  shoe  sells  it  abroad  to  the  extent 
of  making  your  export  trade  $16,000,000  to  $18,000,000,  the  American 
people  want  that  style  of  shoe,  too.  You  do  not  have  any  opinion 
that  if  we  put  shoes  on  the  free  list  the  American  people  will  stop 
buying  American  shoes,  do  you? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  feel  this,  that  you  would  open  up  the  field  for 
the  English  manufacturer  to  study  the  conditions  here  and  make 
himself  efficient  on  the  distribution.  If  he  did  not,  he  is  Tniaaing  a 
great  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  American  manufacturer  to  go  abroad  and  manufacture 
shoes  under  conditions  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  manufacture 
them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why  would  you  send  them  abroad  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Why  send  them  abroad  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  wages,  the 
low  cost  per  unit,  and  the  low  material  market. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Have  American  manufacturers  gone  abroad  in  any 
numbers  in  recent  years  to  manufacture  shoes  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  not  done  it  yet  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yet  these  conditions  have  been  obtaining  since  you 
have  been  in  the  shoe  business,  I  suspect  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Hardly;  but  the  10. per  cent  duty  is  what  you 
might  call  a  competitive  duty.  It  puts  us  on  the  same  plane  with 
them.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  more  protection  than  to  be  put  on  the 
same  plane.     We  are  willing  to  cope  with  them  as  merdiants.     We 
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are  willing  to  cope  with  them  in  methods,  in  giving  service.  We 
have  confidence  m  ourselves  as  merchants  that  we  can  outdo  them 
in  that  respect  and  win  out  over  them,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  subsidize  them. 

Mr.  PAiJiER.  We  do  not  see  that  10  per  cent  is  a  competitive  duty 
when  it  prohibits  foreign  competition  with  the  American  manu- 
facturer. Th«  American  shoe  manufacturer  to-day  has  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  American  market,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palbceb.  If  that  is  due  in  any  sense  to  the  tariff  rate,  which 
you  believe  it  is,  or  else  you  woidd  not  be  here  advocating  its  reten- 
tion, then  the  duty  is  a  prohibitive  rate,  because  it  stops  foreign 
competition.  You  asked  a  moment  ago  what  we  are  trymg  to  do, 
whether  to  get  the  price  lower  to  the  consumer.  What  we  propose 
to  do,  if  we  can,  is  to  write  a  rate  in  this  law — and  I  am  speaking  of 
other  items  than  this — ^which  will  not  only  continue  the  present 
domestic  competition,  but  somewhat  stimulate  imports,  so  as  to  give 
you  foreign  competition,  not  to  the  extent  of  seriously  interfering 
with  the  amount  of  your  production,  but  sufiBiciently  to  compel  you 
to  meet  that  foreign  competition  by  a  small  reduction  in  your  prices, 
a  reduction  which  you  can  probablv  take  out  of  the  returns  which 
you  now  get  upon  your  capital,  ana  leave  your  production  where  it 
is,  so  that  labor  will  not  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  accomplish  the  result. 

Mr.  PALBfEB.  You  would  agree  with  me  this  far,  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can production  remains  the  same  the  demand  for  labor  would  con- 
tinue the  same  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  if  the  demand  for  labor  continues  the  same  in 
your  industry  as  in  all  others,  the  wages  of  labor  would  not  be  lower? 
xou  agree  with  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  not  think  that  labor  Uke  any  other  com- 
modity  

Mr.  McElwain.  Because  the  population  is  bound  to  increase,  and 
you  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  mcreased  population  in  the  industry. 
If  the  population  did  not  increase  I  would  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  labor  in  the  shoe 
industry  is  not  dependent  upon  the  demana  for  it? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  demand  continues  the  same  as  it  is  now  the 
price  of  labor  will  not  go  down,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Witn  the  same  population,  yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  demand  ?    That  would  cover  that, 

Mr.  McElwain.  The  same  demands,  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  imports  are  increased  only  to  about  enough  to 
take  care  of  what  you  yourself  call  the  increase  m  population,  that  is, 
the  increased  demand  in  the  country,  your  production  will  continue 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  About  the  same.  It  would  affect  labor,  though — 
it  would  affect  it  to  some  extent. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  If  your  production  continues  the  same,  it  wiD  not 
affect  labor. 

Mr.  McElwain.  If  the  population  increases,  the  supply  of  labor 
will  increase  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  population,  will  it  not, 
and  therefore  you  have  got  to  give  them  the  same  amount  of  work  to 
do  as  you  have  in  the  past  ?  If  you  take  away  that  work,  I  should 
think  it  would  throw  the  men  out  of  employment  or  decrease  the 
number  of  men  in  that  industry. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Will  not  that  increase  in  labor  also  absorb  some  of 
this  foreign  import  that  would  be  induced  by  a  lower  rate,  or  by  put- 
ting shoes  on  tne  free  list? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  that  question  again,  please. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  growing  population  would  absorb  the  additional 
labor,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  leaving  your  production  where  it  is  now  I 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  you  have  satisfactorily  explained, 
certainly  not  to  me,  why  it  is  you  can  sell  these  shoes  all  over  the 
world,  at  the  very  door  of  the  foreign  shoe  manufacturer. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Let  me  ask  a  question  on  that  line.  The  reports 
show  that  our  exports  to  England,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  amount 
to  $1,750,000. 

Mr.  McElwain.  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  I  think  it  is  one  million  seven  hundred  and  some 
odd  thousands  dollars.  How  much  of  that  do  you  suppose  was  bought 
by  Englishmen  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Englishmen,  I  should  say — well,  say  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  50  per  cent  was 
bought  by  Americans  there  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  think  that  would  hold  true  also  in  Ger- 
many and  France  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  that  would  hold  true.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  other  words,  a  large  part  of  your  importation, 
the  50  per  cent  of  the  importation,  is  bought  by  Americans  in  Eng- 
and? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir;  Americans  living  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  desire  to  ask  you  another  question  on  a  different 
line.  You  spoke  about  shoe  machinery.  Suppose,  for  example, 
there  was  unlimited  competition  in  shoe  machinery  in  this  country, 
how  much  do  you  think  your  cost  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be 
reduced  thereby  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  that  is  almost  too  difficult  a  question  to 
answer,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  have  said  that  the  total  cost  of  maintaining 
these  present  machines  was  2  J  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  a  pair 
of  shoes  1 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  So  that  at  best  the  difference  would  be — the  per- 
centage of  cost  would  be  very  slight,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  call  it  1  per  cent. 
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Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Call  it  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  You  might  possibly  save  1  per  cent,  then,  of  the 
cost  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes  if  there  was  unlimited  competition  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  jUst  let  me  think  about 
that.     [After  a  pause.]    Yes,  I  think  that  ia  it.     It  might  be  more. 

Mr.  Habrison.  In  answering  some  questions  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Pabner  you  endeavored  to  explain  the  American  export  trade  by 
ascribing  it  to  superior  selling  qualities,  to  superior  cleverness  in  the 
distributive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  you  especially 
thought  that  as  to  such  portions  of  our  export  trade  as  goes  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Which  amounts  to  some  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  the  large  bulk  of  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  ask  you  u  you  have  ever  traveled  in  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  ever  read  the  consular  reports  from 
Central  and  South  America,  which  we  receive  here  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  have  at  times;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  displaying  superior  selling  ability,  American  business  men  as 
a  rule  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  those  lines  of  trade  in  those 
countries,  and  that  we  are,  generally  speaking,  under  a  dis- 
ability in  sending  goods  to  those  countries,  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  prejudice  against  American  goods  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  superior  ability  American  business  men  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  stuay  the  languages,  find  out  the  weights  and  measures, 
and  ascertain  the  likes  ana  dislikes  of  the  people  of  those  coim tries. 
So  that  what  carries  American  boots  and  shoes  into  those  countries 
is  because  we  introduce  a  better  product  for  lower  prices  than  any 
other  conapeting  countries  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  believe  it,  sir.  I  should  like  to  cite  a 
few  facts.  Our  exports  to  many  countries,  in  my  opinion,  have 
absolutely  decreasea,  and  they  are  decreasing,  and  will  be  decreased, 
and  their  strength  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  largely 
distributing  through  stores  which  we  control  and  own  ourselves. 

You  take  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  exported 
in  1903,  $2,300,000.  In  1911  (I  have  not  the  1912  figures)  we  ex- 
ported $1,694,000.  Why  that  decrease?  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  that  we  have  that  we  can  not  meet  the  existing 
conditions  in  England.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  in  our  favor 
it  is  absolutely  an  argument  against. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  desire  this  committee  to  keep  a  protective 
tariff  upon  your  product,  in  order  to  keep  the  British  market  for  you, 
do  you  ? 

iir.  McElwain.  If  ot  at  aU.  As  merchants  we  will  fight  it  out 
ourselves.  We  do  want  protection  for  our  general  economic  condi- 
tions in  our  wage  system.  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Georee  E.  Keitn,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
for  the  export  trade  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  makes  the  Walkover  shoe,  does  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  McElwain.  Ye8.     His  letter  reads : 

George  £.  Keith  Co., 
Campellow,  Mcas.f  January  14,  191S. 

New  England  Shoe  A  Leather  Association, 

Boston^  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Before  my  departure  for  South  America  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  to  the  shoe  trade  in  this  country  that  the  10  per  cent  duty  on  leaUier 
shoes  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  protect  this  great  inaustry.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  10  per  cent  does  not  any  more  than  cover  the  exact  difference  in  cost  of  labor, 
and  as  we  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  purchase  of  our  leather,  'we 
certainly  must  have  some  protection  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  scale  of  wages 
now  being  paid  in  the  shoe  mdustry. 

As  you  well  know,  in  1899  I  opened  the  first  exclusive  American  shoe  store  in  the 
city  of  London.  At  that  time  I  was  forced  to  open  a  store,  as  I  could  not  sell  Ameri- 
can ^oes  profitably  to  the  English  retailers.  By  takinc;  heavy  obligations  in  opening 
these  stores  I  realized  I  was  taking  a  great  risk;  and  wnile  I  am  running  these  stores 
because  they  have  been  establish^  and  I  have  long  leases  on  my  hands,  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  volume  of  business  the  last  few  years  that  I  did  when 
I  first  opened  the  stores. 

Fiuther  than  this,  in  order  to  compete  and  satisfy  the  demands,  I  have  been  forced 
to  buy  more  or  less  English  goods,  but  if  I  wanted  to  run  the  stores  to  make  all  the 
money  possible  I  should  buy  a  larger  quantity  than  I  am  now  purchasing.  I  have 
been  oluiged  to  establish  a  small  branch  factory  in  the  city  of  London,  and  I  am 
employing  men  there  to-day  at  wages  which  are  only  one-third  of  what  I  am  paying 
in  the  city  of  Brockton.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  shoes  I  certainly 
would  open  a  factory  in  England  and  ship  goods  to  the  United  States,  because  I  coula 
make  good  money  by  doing  it.  I  am  an  American  and  wish  to  keep  my  business  in 
this  country,  ana  would  rather  have  less  profit  than  to  undertake  manufacturing  on 
the  other  side.  However,  if  shoes  were  made  free  one  of  two  things  must  happen — 
either  the  wages  of  the  shoemakers  of  this  country  must  be  reduced  40  to  50  per  cent, 
or  else  a  hu^  volume  of  shoes  will  be  manufactured  in  England  and  brought  to  this 
country.  Tne  condition  is  such  that  this  could  be  done  profitably  with  the  duties 
removed.  I  can  not  believe  that  such  a  condition  is  wanted  in  this  country.  The 
shoe  industry  was  the  only  one  that  ever  went  to  Washington  and  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  a  great  reduction,  and  the  10  per  cent  was  stated  as  being  the  low.'^st  possible 
point  by  which  to  protect  American  labor. 

I  hope  that  the  good  judgment  of  Congress  will  see  to  it  that  this  per  cent  is  not 
again  reduced. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  George  E.  Keith. 

President  of  George  E.  Keith  Co, 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  Question.  The  class'  of  shoes 
which  are  coming  in  now  under  this  schedule  is  not  a  class  of  shoes 
which  is  made  in  this  country  at  all.  They  are  Japanese  sandals  and 
Turkish  slippers,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  correct,  but 
the  question  came  up  this  morning,  and  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
builmng  I  thought  that  the  shoes  averaged,  as  I  understand,  in  one 
class  80  cents  per  pair  that  came  into  this  country,  and  another  class 
55  cents  a  pair. 

Mr.  Peters.  Thirty-three  cents  a  pair. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Pardon  me — 33  cents.  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  shoe  wholesalers  are  importing  a  great  many  cneap  carpet  slippers 
into  this  country,  and,  strfioige  to  say,  I  know  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  largest  amount  of  carpet  slippers  in  this  coimtry  failed  a  short 
time  ago.    Whether  the  two  nad  any  connection  at  aU,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  class  of  shoes 
which  you  and  I  are  wearing  to-day.    They  are  not  imported  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  imported  ? 
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Mr.  MgElwain.  Oh;  no;  pardon  me;  shoes  such  as  we  wear,  a 
small  volume  are  imported — a  small  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  say  i 

Mr.  MgElwain.  The  imports,  as  a  whole,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
about  $225,000,  which  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  Peters.  The  imports  under  tihe  10  per  cent  duty  in  1912  were 
162,867  pairs,  and  under  the  15  per  cent  294,447  pairs. 

In  values  they  are  $131,728.38  imder  the  10  per  cent  duty,  and 
under  the  15  per  cent  $98,624.60,  making  a  total  of  $230,361.98. 

The  C?HATRMAN.  The  total  amount  coming  in,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasi^,  and  1  assume  that  is  correct, 
is  only  something  over  $200,000.  lliere  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  those  which  are  the  shoes  we  wear,  if  any. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  According  to  the  average  cost,  it  must  be.  That 
was  not  my  previous  information. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  practically  start  out  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  rate  prohibits  importation  of  the  class 
of  shoes  we  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  come  out.  We  agree  to 
that,  that  they  can  not  come  in  under  the  10  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  McELWAm.  They  do  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  future  may  hold  danger  ? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  They  do  not  come  in,  but  what  the  reason  is  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  trying  it  for  four  years,  and  they 
do  not  come  in? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  endeavoring  to  try  this  case  on  political 
lines.  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  what  a  man's  pohtics  is,  but  we 
are  ffovemed  by  one  j)ohtical  condition.  The  issue  of  whether  we 
shoiud  have  a  protective  tariff  or  whether  we  should  have  a  revenue 
tariff,  which  we  construe  to  be  a  reasonably  competitive  tariff,  has 
been  tried  out  before  the  American  people  and  a  verdict  rendered. 
We  are  merely  here  to  carry  out  that  veraict.  You  agree  that  under 
present  conditions  there  is  no  competition,  and  there^re  the  tariff  is 
purely  protective  and  can  no  o  be  a  revenue  tariff,  because  unless 
somethmg  comes  in  at  the  customhouse  there  can  be  no  revenue. 
You  will  a^ee  to  that  ? 

Mr.  MgElwain.  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  McElwain,  as  to 
where  we  can  put  this  tax  between  10  per  cent  and  nothing  that  will 
eomplv  with  the  principles  that  we  have  to  write  on  the  statute  books 
to  make  it  a  revenue  tariff  ?  I  should  like  to  have  that,  if  you  have 
a  suggestion. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  I  have  not  a  suggestion.  I  firmly  believe,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Underwood,  that  Ae  present  tariff  simply  protects  our 
economic  conditions  existing  in  this  country,  and  I  feel  positive — 
of  course,  that  is  not  the  pohcy  you  are  working  on — ^but  1  beheve  it 
just  pays  us,  and  in  that  respect  I  think  our  condition  is  ideal.  It  is 
a  model  to  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  condition.  We  agree  that  this  tariff 
IB  a  protective  tariff  to-day;  that  is,  it  produces  no  revenue.    If  that 
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was  the  theory — and  of  course  we  ought  not  to  play  favorites.  If 
we  accidentalhr  play  favorites,  it  is  not  our  fault;  but  if  we  inten- 
tionally play  /ayorites  as  to  one  industry  against  another,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  commit  a  grievous  wron^.  If  we  pursued  your  theory 
and  actually  balanced — ^what  jo\i  say  it  does — balanced  the  cost  so 
that  it  did  not  make  undue  profits,  but  it  prevented  bilj  competition 
and  anv  revenue  to  tixe  Government  from  this  source,  if  we  applied 
it  all  aJong  the  line  we  would  have  to  abandon  the  idea  of  obtaining 
the  revenue  from  tiie  customhouses  on  competitive  products. 

So  that  I  think  you  6a]^  readily  see  we  can  not  carry  that  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  industry,  the  boot  and  sh<>e 
industry,  should  be  given  a  privilege,  no  matter  what  the  rate  is, 
because  whether  the  rate  is  10  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  I  do  not  think 
is  a  material  thing.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  produces  a  revenue  to 
the  Government.  It  is  some  proportion  of  the  tax  levied.  If  the 
law  levies  a  tax,  prevents  importation — ^if  nothing  comes  in  the  manu- 
facturer gets  all  the  benefit  of  the  tax  that  is  levied,  and  if  some  comes 
in  the  Government  gets  a  share  of  it.  I  do  not  think  you  can  insist 
that  this  committee  should  pursue  a  poUcy  that  would  prevent  im- 

Eortation  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  and  give  it  the  entire 
enefit  of  no  importations  where  other  sister  industries  are  bearing 
their  share  of  the  burden,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  expect  the 
committee  to  do  that.  If  you  have  a  suggestion  to  make  where  we 
can  write  a  tarifiF  that  is  equitable  to  you,  and  vet  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  may  receive  some  revenue,  we  snould  be  glad  to  have 
your  suggestion.  Of  course  no  revenue  would  come  if  it  were  put  on 
the  free  fist,  or  had  a  duty  of  1  per  cent.  I  am  really  earnest  with 
you.  I  should  like  to  have  you  make  a  suggestion  if  you  can  make 
one. 

Mr.  MoElwain.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  make  a 
suggestion,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Mr.  McElwain,  before  you  answer  that,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  At  the  present  time  you  say  there  is  no  importa- 
tion of  that  class  of  shoes,  and  vet  the  American  people  are  getting 
from  domestic-made  shoes  all  the  shoes  they  want  at  a  reasonable 
price? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Produced  by  American  capital  and  American 
labor  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If,  in  order  to  get  some  revenue  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  this  industry,  a  lower  rate  must  be  had, 
there  w'll  be  no  revenue  to  the  Government  unless  there  is  impor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  every  shoe  that  comes  into  this  country, 
made  by  a  foreign  laborer,  displaces  a  day's  work  for  an  American 
laboring  man,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Therefore  in  order  to  aid  the  Government  by  getting 
some  premium  from  this  industry  American  labor  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness in  this  country  must  suflFer.  There  is  no  getting  around  it.  Is 
not  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  MoElwain.  I  absolutely  believe  in  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AU  right;  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  about  that  is  that  the  question 
has  been  submitted  to  the  final  arbitrators,  and  it  has  been  decided 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Before  you  say  anything,  Mr.  McElwain,  let  me 
answer  that  question.  The  final  arbiter  has  decided,  but  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  have  been  put  into  power  by  receiving  less  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  votes  in  this  country  under  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast.  By  a  peculiar  condition  they  have  been  put  into  power, 
and  according  to  tneir  platform  they  are  in  dutv  bound  to  carry  out 
their  pledge,  but  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tnis  coimtry  have  not 
demanded  lower  rates  of  duty,  because  both  other  parties  declared 
for  protection,  the  Progressive  Party  and  the  RepubUcan  Party. 
Bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  McElwain.  You  take  the  whole  shoe  industry  and  they  are 
united.  They  may  be  wrong,  but  they  are  absolutely  united  on  that 
point  of  view.  And  also  the  shoe  workers.  They  do  not  represent 
the  entire  body  of  the  shoe  workers,  but  they  are  represented  here, 
and  that  part  which  they  do  represent  is  absolutely  m  favor  of  the 

S resent  retention  of  the  duty,  as  they  believe  it  protects  their  con- 
ition,  and  personally  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  One  moment.  You  must  remember  that  the  party 
of  Brother  Fordney,  who  injected  politics  in  your  argument,  received 
about  4,000,000  votes  less  than  the  party  wmch  is  now  in  power,  and 
you  must  take  with  some  caution  wnat  ne  says. 

Mr.  McElwain.  If  you  will  follow  my  advice  you  will  remain  in 
power. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  must  also  remember  in  this  connection  that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  has  been  for  some  years  the  Republican  measure, 
the  measure  for  which  Mr.  Fordney  stands  to-day,  and  the  so-called 
Progressive  Party^  headed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  denounced  that  bill  a 
great  deal  more  vigorously  than  we  have  ever  denounced  it.  There- 
fore, the  Progressive  Party  is  just  as  mucE  against  that  kind  of  tariff 
legislation  as  is  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
tariff  that  the  Progressive  Party  really  split  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  friend,  if  the  Progressive  Party  anywhere  de- 
nounced the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  they  reiterated  every  principle  set 
forth  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill  in  their  platform  by  declaring  for  pro- 
tection, adequate  protection,  and  denounced  every  Democratic  one 
that  ever  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  got  licked  out  of  their  boots. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Getting  away  from  this  political  discussion,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  think  by  the  removal  of  this  duty  of 
10  per  cent  that  the  American  shoe  industry  will  be  forced  to  cut  the 
price  of  its  shoes  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Ultimately,  yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  long  a  period  before  that  word  ''ultimately" 

will  apply  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  If  you  yourself  should  to-day  start  in  the  shoe 
manufacturing  business,  you  would  find  before  you  got  on  your  feet 
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it  would  take  a  number  of  years — that  is,  a  number  of  years  to  get 
the  trade  and  to  develop  the  business. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  But  you  will  not  let  anybody  start  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try if  you  can  help  it. 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Answering  your  question,  I  should  say  before  we 
would  feel  any  serious  effects,  before  the  wage  earner  felt  it,  before 
the  manufacturer  felt  it,  it  would  take  two  years.  When  that  time 
comes  I  believe  he  would  by  so  burdened  with  competition,  based  on 
such  low  wages,  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  consider  an  increase 
in  his  wages,  and  he  would  decrease  them.  Personally  I  think  it  is  a 
rope  aroimd  the  neck  of  the  English  manufacturer  to-day.  I  think  he 
does  not  dare  pull  away,  because  he  has  the  world  to  compete  with; 
he  has  China  with  10-cent  labor;  his  life  depends  on  export. 

Mr.  KnoHiN.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Do  you  think 
you  woxild  have  to  cut,  say  within  two  years,  or  at  what  period,  the 
price  of  shoes  if  this  duty  is  removed  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  If  the  duty  is  removed  entirely  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgElwain.  Would  we  have  to  cut  the  price  of  shoes  and  when  t 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  say  that  if  that  duty  goes  into  effect 
June  1 — ^I  happen  to  be  connected  with  a  company  tiiat  not  only 
manufactures  but  distributes — ^I  personally  would  give  orders  to 
purchase  in  England  two  Unes  of  shoes  that  are  very  difficult  to  make 
m  this  country  to-day  even  if  it  necessitated  sending  a  manufacturer 
over  there  to  remain  in  the  factory. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  The  manufacturer  who  has  been  mak- 
ing those  shoes  will  be  eliminated.  What  will  he  do  ?  If  we  actually 
purchase  them,  of  course  he  will  be  eliminated.  Will  he  come  back 
and  say,  ''I  want  that  business;  I  have  to  have  it;  I  have  had  it  for 
years"  ?  He  probably  would.  He  might  take  it  out  of  his  profits, 
but  finally  he  would  have  to  take  it  out  of  his  wages,  because  he  could 
not  exist  long  and  take  it  out  of  his  profits. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  I  beUeve  I  will  ask  you  that  question  again.  Do 
you  beUeve  if  we  remove  this  tariff  on  shoes  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  reduce  the  price  on  their  i^oes  to  the  parties  to 
whom  they  sell  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Absolutely;  you  can  not  exist  unless  you  meet 
competition.  If  they  quote  a  shoe  at  $1.40  and  ours  is  $1.45,  we 
have  to  reduce  it  to  $1.40  to  get  the  business. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Will  you  be  forced  to  reduce  it  10  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  impossible  to  say. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  is  vour  judmient  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  answer 
that  question.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  the  people  will  get  shoes,  then,  a  little  cheaper, 
you  think,  if  this  tariff  is  removed  t 

Mr.  McElwain.  If  the  tariff  is  entirely  removed  i 

Mr.  Ejttchin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Ii  our  shoes  were  sold  based  on  labor  wages  exist- 
ing in  England,  based  on  overhead  expenses  ATiat.ing  in  England, 
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would  the  consumer  get  a  reduction  in  his  shoes  in  this  country — ^yea. 
But  what  is  it  doing?  It  is  tearing  down  the  industry  where  the 
wages  are  a  hundred  million 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
consumer  would  be  benefited,  and  you  say  he  would.  You  are  selling 
about  $2,000,000  worth  to  England,  now,  based  upon  this  cheap 
labor  in  England  and  cheap  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  McElwain.  But  I  say  we  are  not  winning  out;  we  are  losing. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  increased  your  total  exports  from  about 
5,000,000  in  1901  un  to  16,000,000  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Not  to  manufacturing  countries;  to  nonmanu- 
factun^  countries  lying  south  of  us. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  To  En^and,  to  Germany,  to  France,  and  to  Canada. 
You  say  England  and  Germany  and  France  try  to  ship,  too  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  May  I  quote  just  a  few  figures  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McElwain.  We  shipped  in  1903  to  England  $2,200,000;  in 
1911,  $1,694,000.  That  is  proof  we  are  not  competing  with  the 
English  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  How  about  Germany  .and  France  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  To  France,  in  the  same  year,  1903,  we  exported 
$1 1 1,000,  and  we  are  now  exporting  $445,000.  That  is  due  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  retail  stores  by  concerns  like 

Mr.  Palmer.  An  increase  of  400  per  cent.     How  about  Germany  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  May  I  quote  England  in  the  same  case  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  heard  England  from  every  speaker. 

Mr.  McElwain.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  exports  of  England. 
In  the  same  year  that  our  exports  to  France  were  $111,000  England's 
were  $1,268,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  England  exported,  too  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  That  England  exported  to  France. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  We  idso  increased  about  300  per  cent.  We  exported 
to  France  in  1911  $111,000,  and  in  1912,  $501,000.  So  our  increase 
in  exports  to  France  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  increase  of  Eng- 
land's exports  to  France. 

Mr.  McElwain.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  mean  in  per  cent. 

Mr.  McElwain.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  We  increased  ours  about  five  times. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  and  they  increased  theirs  ten  times. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  have  the  figures  wrong  there.  In  1911  we 
exported  to  England  $1,493,000  and  in  1912  we  increased  it  to 
$1,791,000,  an  increase  of  over  $300,000.  Now,  then,  we  increased 
ours  to  Germany  in  191 0,  $638,000  to  $920,000 ;  and  to  other  European 
nations  from  $483,000  to  $1,351,000;  and  to  Canada  $1,313,000  to 
$2,457,000. 

In  other  words,  we  have  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  our 
export  trade  in  competition  with  England,  Germany,  and  all  other 
nations  from  about  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000.  So  our  total  exports 
to  these  diflferent  countries  nave  increased  largely,  and  in  competition 
with  all  these  nations,  with  this  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  overhead 
charges,  of  which  you  speak. 
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Mr.  McElwain.  We  have  not  won  out  in  England,  have  we,  by  the 
figures,  by  our  export  business  ? 

Mr.  KiTCJHiN.  I  will  show  you  how  we  won  out.  In  our  exports  to 
England  we  increased  from  1911  to  1912  about  $300,000.  Then, 
according  to  the  latest  figures  we  have  here,  that  I  have  seen,  to 
Canada — and  that  is  about  as  good  an  illustration  as  we  can  make — 
England  in  1910  exported  to  Canada  only  $167,000  worth  of  shoes. 
To  eet  into  Canada  our  shoes  have  to  pay  a  third  more  tariflf  than 
England.  That  is,  she  only  pays  two-thirds  of  the  tariflF,  while  we 
pay  the  whole  three-thirds,  and  under  those  conditions  she  exported 
m  competition  with  us  only  $167,000  worth  of  shoes,  while  we 
exported,  paying  this  diflFerential  against  us,  $1/400,000  to  Canada. 

If  you  snoe  manufacturers  can  compete  with  England  in  Canada, 
with  a  33  J  tariff  preferential  against  jou,  with  all  of  her  cheap  labor, 
why  can  not  you  compete  right  here  m  your  home  market  when  there 
is  no  praferential  tariff  agamst  you  with  England  and  every  other 
countrv  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Of  course  you  must  consider  there  are  two  ele- 
ments that  enter  in  there,  the  question  of  intrinsic  value.  They  can 
compete  with  us  without  any  question  whatever,  not  only  from  the 
facts  presented  but  from  my  own  personal  observation,  and  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Keith  and  others;  there  is  no  question  about  that 
point. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  mean  their  quality  is  superior? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Their  intrinsic  value  is  better.  The  consumer  can 
get  more  for  his  money  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  low  over- 
nead  expense  there  than  he  can  here. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Why  does  not  the  consumer  in  Canada  get  more  for 
his  money,  and  why  is  he  buying  nearly  10  times  as  much  from  you 
people  and  paying  a  higher  tariff,  a  33J  per  cent  higher  tariff,  as  from 
the  English  manufacturer? 

Mr.  McElwain.  That  is  an  entirely  different  phase  of  it.  The 
demand  for  products  goes  in  different  chaxmels,  and  you  can  not 
always  tell  the  exact  reason.  We  think  we  know  what  the  reason  is 
in  Canada.  We  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  so  near 
to  this  country  they  want  American-made  shoes,  with  American 
styles,  notwitt^tandmg  the  handicap  they  have  to  pay.  And  we 
have  opened  up  numerous  stores. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  say  Canada  is  nearer.  Are  not  our  home 
people  still  nearer  to  you  than  Canadians?  Are  not  Americans  here 
still  nearer,  and  would  not  they  prefer  American  styles  just  as  much 
as  Canadians  would  prefer  them  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  i  ou  forget  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  English 
merchant  to  wake  up. 

Mr.  KiTcmN.  He  nas  had  a  hundred  years  to  wake  up  in  Canada, 
and  he  has  not  waked  up.  But  we  waked  up  and  ran  him  out  of 
Canada  with  a  preferential  tariff  rate  against  us.  I  believe  you 
gentlemen  have  waked  up  while  the  other  nations  were  asleep  and 
you  do  not  know  it.  [Laughter.]  You  export  more  shoes  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  think  we  export  more  than  England. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  McElwain.  Not  in  connection  with  England.  England  ex- 
ports more  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  gave  us  France,  now  give  us  Germany. 

Mr.  McElwain.  To  Germany  we  increased  our  exports,  according 
to  our  figures,  to  $916,000  in  1911,  and  they  were  $267,000  in  1903. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  what  country  besides  England  did  you  decrease 
in  your  exports? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Other  than  England,  I  should  say  there  is  none. 
If  you  look  at  our  figures  you  will  see  that  in  1903  we  were  $2,200,000, 
and  that  we  have  decreasea  from  that.  Mr.  Keith  explains  his  position. 
I  know  from  my  own  personal  observation,  if  I  were  an  English  mer- 
chant, I  would  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  American  shoes,  except 
to  cater  to  Americans  who  might  be  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Keith  explained  it  by  saying  he  has  London 
stores. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  he  has  London  stores. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Has  he  any  other  stores  aU  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Li  the  other  86  countries  in  which  he  sells  shoes? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No;  probably  not  all.  He  has  a  great  many. 
That  is  why  he  is  making  a  success,  and  that  is  why  he  is  getting  the 
business  for  this  country — by  his  method.  It  is  not  necessarily  by 
the  intrinsic  value  that  he  is  doing  it.  He  is  a  merchant;  the  same 
theory  applies  as  to  Mr.  Hannan,  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Little,  of  the 
Sorosis  Snoe  Co.,  the  same  as  to  Mr.  Rice,  of  Rice  &  Hutchins. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  say  England  exports  more  shoes  than  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  From  my  figures  hereGreat  Britain  was  $16,327,000 
in  1911.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  only  the  figures  before  me  for  1909.  That  is 
over  $11,000,000. 

Mr.  McElwain.  That  is  less  than  ours;  they  are  2,000  less  than 
ours. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  shoe  of  Mr.  Keith  you  are  speaking  of  is  the 
Walkover  shoe,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  one  that  is  supplying  the  style  for  87 
coimtries  of  the  world,  according  to  its  advertisements. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  BL^RRisoN.  You  say  that  Mr.  Keith  has  a  store  or  stores  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  his  shoes  over  there  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  at  what  price  the  Walkover  shoe  is 
sold  in  New  York,  for  instance,  in  the  shoe  stores  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  They  vary  from  $4  to  $5.50  and  $6  a  pair. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  $4  to  $5.50  and  $6  a  pair? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  are  at  least  three  grades  of  them,  are  there 

not? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  at  least  three  grades,  from  $4  to  $5.50  and 
$6,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Do  you  know  what  price  Mr.  Keith  sells  the  Walk- 
over shoe  for  in  I-ondon  at  his  stores  tnere  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 
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Iklr.  Harbison.  I  have  received  a  quotation  from  his  catalogue, 
which  says  these  Walkover  shoes  in  Ix)ndon  sell  for  12  shillings,  14 
shUUngs,  and  16  shillings^  which  is  $3,  $3.50,  and  $4. 

So  then,  you  see,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  an  American-made  shoe  over  there  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  the  American  has  to  buy  the  same  shoe  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Your  conclusions  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  corrected. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information 
I  have.  Mr.  Keith  does  not  sell  his  shoes  at  one  iota  less  abroad 
than  he  does  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  at  what  price 
he  sold  tham  in  London. 

Mr.  MoElwaen.  I  know  as  a  general  proposition  what  his  policy  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why  did  not  you  answer  my  question  when  I 
asked  you  ?    Now,  at  what  price  does  he  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  I  do  not  know  exactlv. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  perhaps  you  will  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  something  about  which  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  that  is  a  good  thing  to  clear  up,  and  I 
should  like  to  present  a  written  statement  to  you  on  that  very  thing, 
because  it  is  a  very  common  rumor.  I  might  not  have  expressed 
myself'  as  politely  or  cleverly  as  I  should. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  did  not  mean  'any  discourtesy. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  but  that  is  a 
fact,  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  that  this  year's  catalogue  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  will  see  that  is  written  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  traveling  abroad  a  few  years  ago  and  went  into 
a  large  shoe  store  in  Belgrade,  where  I  found  an  American  shoe  selling 
at  $5.50.  I  asked  as  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  shoe  of  the  same 
quahty,  and  they  told  me  $5. 

Coining  back  to  Cologne,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  was  as  affecting  your  export  and  domestic  trade,  a  very 
large  shoe  store  had  a  sign  out,  '^American  shoes,"  and  in  the  window 
were  three  shoes.  One  nad  over  it  a  sign  '^  American  shoe,  selling  at 
$5."  Alongside  of  it  was  a  shoe  which  nad  over  it  a  card  ''American 
pattern,  domestic  manufacture,  $4.50."  And  alongside  of  that  there 
was  a  German  shoe,  domestic  manufacture,  $4. 

What  you  fear  is  the  middle  of  those  grades,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  foreign  shoes  made  at  foreign  expense,  on  Ameri- 
canpattems. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Exactly,  and  your  statement  is  probably  correct 
that  the  shoes  were  sold  at  50  cents  a  pair  less  under  those  conditions 
than  they  are  in  this  country.    I  think  we  have  to  acknowledge  th%^. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Brother  Hill,  do  they  sell  any  of  those  Ajnerican 
shoes  over  there  in  the  same  store  where  you  can  get  other  shoes  of 
foreign  make  for  50  cents  and  a  dollar  cheaper,  the  very  same  shoe, 
the  same  quality?  No  merchant  I  ever  saw  that  wanted  to  sell 
American  snoes  would  advertise  ''Here  is  a  German  shoe  for  $1 
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less,  or  here  is  a  French  shoe  for  so  much  less/'  and  so  on.  How 
many  American  shoes  do  you  reckon  he  would  sell  under  that  kind 
of  an  advertisement  ?    I  think  you  dreamed  that.     OLaughter.] 

Mr.  McElwain.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  countries,  as  far  as  we 
know — ^we  may  be  mistaken  in  this — that  have  no  duties,  no  coun- 
tries where  the  shoes  are  imported  free,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land. I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  Germany  has  to  have  an 
import  duty  slightly  in  excess  of  our  duty,  and  yet  Germany  seems 
to  De  the  industrial  envy  of  England. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  give  .as  a  reason  over  there  that  you  put  the 
German  labor  against  me  high-priced  skilled  labor  of  America.  That 
is  what  they  base  the  tariff  on.  Over  here  you  say  you  want  it  to 
protect  you  against  the  cheap  unskilled  labor  of  foreign  countries — 
all  in  the  name  of  labor. 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  useless  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
die  duty  was  changed  in  1909,  and  naturally  we  feel  that  if  we  had 
any  obligation  to  the  duty  we  have  made  good,  and  that  duty  is 
sufficient. 

The  QoAiRMAN.  Speaking  for  myself.  Mr.  McElwaia,  and  I  think 
probably  for  the  balance  of  this  end  oi  the  committee  I  can  say  we 
leel  like  every  rate  ought  to  be  made  reasonably  competitive,  if 
possible.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  some  point  between  10  per  cent 
and  nothing  where  you  can  find  a  competitive  ratet  We  can  not 
levy  a  rate  that  will  purely  protect  your  profits.  You  can  not  expect 
that  of  this  country. 

If  vou  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  bear  in  mind  we  will  levy  a 
rate  below  what  it  is  now,  a  rate  that  both  of  us  admit  is  noncom- 
petitive and  nonrevenue  bearing.  You  can  not  expect  us  to  rewrite 
a  protective  tariff,  even  if  it  was  only  a  2-cent  tariff,  and  you  agree 
that  this  tariff  to-day  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  ^  It  brings  no  revenue  to  the  Government. 

That  is  the  position  of  this  committee.  I  congratulate  you  on 
making  a  very  clean  showing  of  your  case.  You  have  filed  a  splendid 
brief  here,  but  you  have  gone  up  against  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people,  and  we  have  to  confine  our  action  within  those  lines. 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  would  say  if  you  should  reduce  the  duty,  say  2 
per  cent,  that  really  means  our  entire  profit,  after  declaring  6  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The  Question  is,  will  that  bring  in 
shoes.  I  do  not  know  what  rate  will  oring  in  shoes.  You  reduce  it 
2,  and  I  claim  that  you  have  wiped  away  our  profit  entirely. 

Now,  maybe  it  would  lie  dormant.  If  you  want  to  force  compe- 
tition upon  us,  that  is  another  thing.  If  you  want  to  subsidize  a 
man  to  go  into  business  and  force  competition  upon  us,  that  can  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  force  unreasonable  competi- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  done  to  take  off  the  tariBF  entirely, 
and  to  have  the  American  importer  go  in  and  beat  the  foreigner; 
but  we  can  not  levy  a  tax  that  is  levied  solely  for  protection,  and  you 
can  not  expect  it  of  us.  Unless  vou  can  show  us  that  the  tax  we 
levy  will  bring  some  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  under  which, 
of  course,  there  is  some  reasonable  competition,  you  can  not  expect 
this  end  of  the  committee  to  write  the  tax. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  You  have  given  here  a  list  of  articles,  of  raw  materials 
on  which  there  is  a  duty,  and  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
your  goods.  What  per  cent  of  those  goods,  upon  which  there  is  now 
a  duty,  represents  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  could  not  answer  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  You 
say  raw  materials.    They  are  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
You  have  given  here  a  list. 

Mr.'McELWAiN.  Of  manufactured  articles,  not  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes,  but  you  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of  your 
shoes. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  we  do.  That  duty,  of  course,  may  preTent 
our  use  of  those  articles.  What  it  represents  or  what  the  saving  would 
be  if  it  were  repealed  I  could  not  even  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  McElwain,  the  chairman,  a  gentleman  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  regard,  has  made  a  clean-cut  statement  to  you  of 
what  his  party  is  expected  to  do.  If  they  fix  a  rate,  as  he  says  they 
will,  I  will  vote  agamst  it,  and  if  their  plan  succeeds  you  must  write 
me  down  as  always  being  wrong.  He  says  the  country  has  rendered 
a  verdict,  but  I  say  if  rates  are  lowered  and  increase  the  imports  so  as 
to  close  the  factones  ef  this  country  that  verdict  will  be  reversed  at  a 
very  early  season. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  said  anywhere  that  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  rate  that  would  cause  American  factories  to  close. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  say  you  did. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  hope  that  will  never  occur. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Reasonable  competition  is  all  we  expect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  beheve  the  principle  of  your  party  of  reducing  the 
tariff  to  a  point  where  it  will  increase  importation  will  do — as  itdid  in 
the  case  oi  the  Wilson  bill — close  American  institutions.  That  is  my 
candid  behef  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And  if  you  do  just 
what  you  say  you  are  obligated  to  do  imder  the  provisions  of  your 
platform,  I  beheve  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  tnat  thjng — maybe 
not  to  the  extreme  that  we  had  it  then.  And  if  we  do,  this  court  that 
rendered  its  decision  last  fall  will  reverse  itself. 

Mr.  McElwain.  May  I  read  a  letter  that  was  presented  bearing 
on  Mr.  Harrison's  suggestion  ?    I  have  not  before  read  this  letter. 

On  October  21  there  was  published  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  a  list 
of  American  manufactured  articles  that  they  claimed  were  sold  in  London  cheaper 
than  in  New  York.    Amone  these  were  men's  black  and  tan  Walk-over  shoes.    They 

Eublished  the  statement  tnat  a  pair  of  black  Walk-over  shoes  were  purchased  in 
ondon  for  $2.56,  whereas  they  claimed  to  have  paid  $4  for  the  same  shoe  in  the 
United  States.  They  also  claimed  to  have  purchased  a  pair  of  tan  Walk-over  shoes 
for  $4.05  in  London,  which  they  had  to  pay  |5  for  in  New  York.  On  October  26 
I  had  published  in  the  New  York  Times  and  some  of  the  other  New  York  papers  the 
following  letter,  a  copy  of  same  being  sent  to  the  Democratic  Nationtd  Committee: 

''Gentlemen:  The  Democratic  National  Committee  has  had  published  in  some  of 
the  leading  daily  papers  a  list  of  standard  American  articles  wnich  they  claim  are 
retailed  cheaper  in  London  than  in  New  York.  Among  the  several  articles  men- 
tioned are  men's  black  Walk-over  shoes,  which  they  claim  are  sold  in  London  at 
12.56  and  in  New  York  for  $4,  and  tan  Walk-over  shoes,  which  they  claim  are  sold 
in  London  at  $4.04  and  $5  in  New  York  City. 

''In  1899  I  opened  the  first  exclusive  Walkover  shoe  store  in  the  Citv  of  London. 
The  price  of  the  cheapest  grade  Of  Walkover  shoes,  both  in  black  and  tan^  at  the 
opening  of  the  store,  was  16s.  6d.,  which  is  $4.04.    Walkover  shoes  have  never  been 
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■old  at  leflB  than  that  price  in  the  several  London  shope  which  I  now  control,  and  the 
same  shoe  is  sold  in  every  city  in  the  United  States  for  an  even  $4.  Further  than  that, 
we  sell  agreat  many  shoes  at  a  guinea,  which  is  $5,  and  the  same  shoe  can  be  purchased 
in  any  Walkover  store  in  this  country  for  an  even  |5. 

"I  think  the  public  should  know  the  real  £EM;ts  and  I  can  truthfully  state  that  in  no 
coontry  in  the  world,  and  I  am  shipping  goods  into  84  different  countries,  do  the 
retailers  sell  shoes  on  so  small  a  margm  as  in  the  United  States. 
"Very  truly,  yours, 

"Geo.  E.  Keith,  PrenderdV 

After  this  letter  was  published  the  chairman  of  the  exhibit  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic natJOTiftl  committee,  Mr.  Abraham  I.  Elkus,  published  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
papers,  claiming  that  regardless  of  my  statement  the  shoes  had  been  purchased  at 
that  price  in  the  Walkover  stores  in  London.  I  then  instructed  my  New  York  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  E.  L.  Seaman,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  his  signed  statement  is 
as  follows — 

That  is  along  the  same  lines,  simply  denying  the  statement  that 
has  been  made  as  to  difference  in  prices. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  quotations  I  gave  you  came  from  their  current 
catalogue  and  were  12  shiUin^,  14  shillings,  and  16  shillings  a  pair. 

Mr.  JEIiix.  I  understand  that  was  a  Tetter  to  the  Democratic 
national  committee  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  reading  from  a  copy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  they  correct  their  statements  after  they  received 
that  letter  % 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  should  judge  not. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  If,  as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  and  as  this 
committee  has  abeady  done,  and  a  Democratic  House  has  abeady 
done,  shoes  are  put  on  the  free  hst,  and  if  you  are  right  in  thinking 
that  that  will  close  a  very  large  proportion  of  American  factories, 
do  you  think  that  in  the  long  run  the  ultimate  consumer  would  benefit 
by  getting  shoes  any  cheaper  ? 

&.  McElwain.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  The  ultimate  consumer  as  a  whole  will  be  bene- 
fited, if  you  apply  it  to  the  shoe  industry  alone.  Do  you  see  what 
I  am  driving  at  ?  If  you  are  wiUing  to  tear  down  the  shoe  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  if  it  can  be  proven  that 
is  of  benefit,  the  consumer  is  getting  a  benefit.  But  I  believe  if 
you  apply  it  in  one  case  you  apply  it  in  another  case,  and  you  will 
tear  oown  the  industry,  and  as  a  result  the  consumer  will  not  be 
benefited ;  he  will  not  get  the  wages  he  is  now  getting.  Take  in  Eng- 
land, the  wage  earner,  even  wiui  cheap  wa^es,  is  able  to  get  two 
pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  and  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  high  wages, 
the  per  capita  of  shoes  is  about  three  pairs. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  do  not  think  yon  understood  my  question. 
Suppose  the  American  iudustry  is  practically  destroyed  and  that  Eng- 
land can  ship  goods  into  the  American  market.  Of  course  the  only 
way  that  England  could  do  it  would  be  by  underselling,  selling  at  a 
less  amoimt  tnan  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Mr.  McEi/WAiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Suppose  they  did  that  for  a  year,  and  after  a 
year,  we  will  say,  no  longer  had  any  American  competition.  Do  you 
think  that  would  keep  the  price  down  to  that  level,  or  would  they 
charge  what  the  traffic  would  bear  ? 
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Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  charge  what 
the  traflBic  would  bear;  that  is  the  merchants'  point  of  view.  The 
competitive  point  of  view,  though,  forces  it  down  to  a  legithnate 
man^in  of  profit. 

ifr.  LoNGWOETH.  Under  those  circimistances,  then,  they  would  get 
rid  of  local  competition  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Under  those  circumstances  would  the  consumer 
benefit  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  there.  Are 
you  willing  to  state  as  a  witness  in  this  case  that  if  we  put  shofe  on 
the  free  list  it  is  going  to  wipe  out  American  competition  on  foreign 
shoes  ?  Are  you  willing  to  say  that,  in  your  belief,  if  we  put  shoes  on 
the  free  list  that  in  a  reasonable  time,  say  within  five  years,  it  will 
wipe  out  American  competition  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  would  not. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Pardon  me;  I  would  say  I  believe  the  country- 
would  be  adjusted  on  a  different  economic  basis,  and  so  that  we  could 
meet  competition.  Wo  would  be  forced  to  meet  it,  because  our 
help  woula  be  forced  to  be  employed,  and  if  they  were  out  of  employ- 
ment they  would  come  back  mto  reemployment  at  about  half  they 
are  earning  to-day.  That  would  be  my  explanation  of  that.  1 
think  this  country  can  readjust  itself  to  probably  any  condition 
that  confronts  it. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  I  think  you  said  your  turn-over  in  your  capital 
was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  because  I  think 
10  per  cent  is  not  unreasonable  for  a  large  manufacturing  concern. 
With  a  10  per  cent  reduction  you  could  experiment  with  the  profit  on 
your  turnover  before  you  would  ever  have  to  touch  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  That  would  probably  be  the  first  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  a  shoe  is  not 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  vour  production,  according  to  your  state- 
ment. Therefore  you  would  never,  in  making  this  experiment,  have 
to  invade  anything  of  the  profits  of  your  turnover  until  it  was  dem- 
onstrated this  was  too  competitive  a  rate. 

If  I  happened  to  be  contmued  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  after  we  put  you  on  the  free  list  it  showed  it  produced 
undue  competition  by  domg  that^  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  my 
vote  was  concerned,  to  put  a  tariff  back  on  it,  because  I  beUeve  the 
American  manufacturer  ought  only  to  be  subjected  to  reasonable  com- 
petition; and  if  we  give  him  too  much  competition,  it  ought  to  be 
checked  up.  If  he  has  not  enough  competition,  or  if  he  has  not  any, 
as  in  your  case,  I  think  the  Government  is  entitled  to  some  revenue. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  The  readjustment  you  suggest  is  the  readjust- 
ment of  wages  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  the  readjustment  of  wages  ultimately. 
Profit  or  capital  first;  then  wages  second. 
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Mr.  FoBi>KEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  one-half  of  the  shoe  factories  in 
this  country  to-day  can  be  purchased  at  100  cents  on  a  dollar  of 
the  actual  cash  put  into  them,  right  nowl 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 

rke  about  being  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  can  buy  all 
shoe  factories  he  wants  I 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  At  a  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the  actual  money 
invested  in  the  factories? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Many  of  them  for  considerably  less. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  If  I  am  going  to  get  a  bargain,  can  I  not  get  it  a  little 
cheaper  than  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes ;  and  I  think  you  will  g;et  them,  too. 

Mr.  KrrcniN.  So  that  as  to  all  th&  prosperity  argument  that  my 
friend  has  been  making  here  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  connection  with 
the  Payne  Act  and  the  Dingley  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer,  and  you  have  not  been  prosperous  under  them,  have 
you — ^if  I  can  buy  your  concerns  for  lees  tnan  a  hundred  cents  on 
the  doUarl 

Mr.  FoKDKEY.  I  will  bet  a  dollar  that  in  a  trade  he  would  clean  the 
other  fellow  if  he  got  a  chance,  and  yet  he  criticizes  you  for  doing  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  care  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Supplementary  Statement  nr  Support  of  the  Retention  of  tbe  Present 
Import  Duty  on  Boota  and  Shoes,  by  the  National  Association  of  Shoe 
Manufacturers. 

February  24,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairmany  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaner 

House  of  Repre$entat%ve$f  WaMnffton,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Manufacturera,  the  National 
Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association,  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association,  and 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers'  Association,  we  hand  you  this  statement  supplementary 
to  our  brief  in  support  of  the  present  import  duty  on  boots  and  ^oes,  provided  for 
by  Schedule  N,  sections  450  and  451.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  more  clear  one  or  two 
points  that  were  referred  to  in  the  hearing  before  your  committee,  January  29,  1913, 
or  that  have  since  attained  prominence. 

I.  The  fact  that  shoes  of  American  manufttcture  are  sold  abroad  is  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  retention  of  the  present  impnort  duty,  because — 

(a)  Tne  quantity  of  shoes  exported  from  this  country  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
The  following  summary  indicates  the  small  extent  to  which  American  shoes  are 
exported  to  sJl  countries  and  to  competitive  countries,  i.  e.,  to  countries  which  are 
themselves  manufacturing  shoes  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Annual  output  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States $442, 600, 000 

Annual  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  (year  ending 

June  30, 1912) » 16, 009, 000 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  same  period  to  competitive 

countries  (England,  France,  and  Germany) '3,214,000 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  same  period  to  noncompetitive 

countries  (largely  South  and  Central  American) '12,795,000 

It  is  apparent  that  to  competitive  countries  we  export  only  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of  our 
entire  production.    Our  sales  in  these  countries  are  largely  of  shoes  of  a  high  grade, 

i3.6peroant  oftbeoutpat        *  a?  of  1  per  cent  of  the  outpat.        •a:9peroeatof  theoutpat 
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and  American  manufacturers  testify  to  the  fact  that  our  sales  abroad  of  shoes  of  lower 
grades  and  at  lower  prices  are  falling  off  as  European  competition  grows  keener,  and 
more  extensive. 

Our  exports  are  kept  at  a  point  near  their  present  level  largely  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  our  trade  with  Central  and  South  America.  At  those  points  our  proximity 
and  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  place  us  at  an  advantage  over  European  niiuiu6M> 
turers. 

(&)  American  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  sell  and  are  not  selling  in  foreign  coun> 
tries  at  a  lower  price  than  they  ask  for  shoes  of  the  same  quality  and  grade  in  this 
country.  The  only  shoe  regarding  which  a  question  was  raised  at  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  was  the  "Walkover"  shoe,  manufactured  by  George  E.  Keith  Co.,  of 
CompeUo,  Mass.  In  a  letter  which  is  attached  to  this  statement  as  Exhibit  A,  an 
officer  of  that  company  states  that  his  company  does  not  sell  shoes  abroad  at  prices 
as  low  as  they  are  sold  in  this  country.  Like  statements  can  be  procured  from  all 
American  manufacturers  who  engage  in  the  export  trade. 

(c)  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  American  shoes  can  be  sold  abroad  in  the 
quantities  quoted,  at  prices  in.  excess  or  equal  to  those  prevailing  here  is,  we  believe, 
found  in  the  following: 

(1)  To  some  extent,  at  least,  these  shoes  are  sold  to  Americans  touring  or  living 
abroad  who  are  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  their  shoes,  and  who  prefer,  for  reasons 
of  stvle,  comfort,  or  habit  to  wear  American  shoes. 

(2)  There  are  consumers  abroad,  as  in  this  country,  who  prefer  a  shoe  manufactured 
in  a  countrv  other  than  their  own  rather  than  a  shoe  of  domestic  manufacture  in 
order  that  they  may  be  said  to  wear  an  imported  shoe. 

(3)  Of  the  shoes  imported  bv  us  into  Great  Bratain,  Germany,  and  France,  70.4  per 
cent  are  sold  by  stores  controlled  by  American  manufacturers.  The  sole  object  and 
aim  of  these  stores  is  the  sale  of  the  American  shoe.  When  forei^  retailers  have  the 
option  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  shoe  they  ordinarily  select  the  latter. 
A  similar  result  might  be  expected  in  this  country  if  the  American  retailer  could 
realize  a  larger  profit  from  the  nandling  of  a  foreign  product. 

(4)  Some  time  ago  it  was  recognized  abroad  that  American  shoes  were  superior  in 
style  and  workmanship  to  shoes  of  European  manufacture.  For  this  reason  uie  trade 
in  foreign  countries  wnich  was  able  to  pay  for  a  high-grade  shoe  and  which  was  dis- 
criminating in  its  tastes  has  purchased  the  American  product.  Yet  the  number  of 
such  discriminating  purchasers  has  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  foreign  manufacturers 
to  adopt  to  their  full  extent  American  styles  and  methods.  A  public  purchasing 
shoes  valued  at  $16,009,000  and  scattered  over  the  entire  world  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
attraction,  particularly  in  view  of  varying  trade  conditions  and  tariffs.  If,  however, 
the  American  market  is  opened  to  foreign  manufacturers,  a  market  for  shoes  valued  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000,  foreign  manufacturers,  more  than  ever  before,  will  study  con- 
ditions here  and  will  have  everypossible  incentive  to  secure  American  styles,  patterns, 
supervision,  and  methods. 

(5)  Particularly  in  cheaper  grades  of  shoes,  which  are  purchased  principally  upon 
the  basis  of  price  and  wearing  qualities,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  a  labor  cost 
admittedly  40  to  50  per  cent  of  ours  and  using  as  gtjbd  materials,  will  be  at  an  advantage, 
such  as  he  possesses  abroad,  where  already  competition  with  him  in  those  lines  is 
practically  impossible.. 

(d)  In  Canaaa,  American  shoes  have  sold  heretofore,  not  only  for  the  reasons  pointed 
out  m  connection  with  our  European  business,  but  also  because  of  the  following  fticts: 

(1)  Canada  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Americans,  whose  preference  for 
the  styles  and  the  comfort  of  the  American  product  leads  them  to  prefer  it  as  compared 
with  the  English  shoe. 

(2)  On  account  of  our  proximity  to  Canada  we  are  able  to  send  salesmen  there  who 
can  study  its  market  and  meet  shifting  and  varying  conditions. 

(3)  On  account  of  our  proximity,  also,  wholesalers  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
ship  shoes  into  Canada  quickly  and  without  delays,  and  to  maintain  and  replenish 
the  stock  of  Cuiadian  retailers  and  jobbers  in  a  manner  impossible  to  English 
manufacturers. 

(4)  If  the  duty  upon  shoes  imported  into  this  country  were  removed,  our  wholesalers 
would  retain  most  of  these  advantages  in  the  Canadian  trade,  but  would  exploit  and 
sell  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  this  coimtry,  the  shoe  they  could  handle  with  the  most 
profit,  without  doubt  the  shoe  of  foreign  manufacture. 

II.  The  reduction  of  the  existing  import  duty  will  only  benefit  the  consumer,  if  it 
does  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  shoe  worxer  in  this  country  or  of  the  small  manufacturer. 
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(a)  Undisputed  teatiinony  has  been  given  before  the  committee  to  the  e£Fect  that 
the  manvifacturer  of  shoes  m  this  country  secures  a  profit  not  exceeding  4  per  cent 
upon  hiB  entire  turnover.  Aconrding  to  the  latest  United  States  census,  the  average 
retail  selling  price  of  shoes  in  this  country  is  11.55.  The  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
therefore,  upon  such  an  average  shoe  is  less  than  6  cents.  This,  therefore,  would  be 
the  extent  of  the  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  foreign  competition  were  to  take  from  the 
Tnaniifacturer  his  entire  profit  and  give  it  to  the  consumer. 

(6)  If  foreign  shoes  are  to  compete  with  shoes  of  American  manufacture,  and  if 
revenue  is  to  accrue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation,  they  must  be  sold  in 
this  country  and  must  displace  to  some  extent  at  least  shoes  of  American  manufacture. 
If  this  is  the  case,  since  fewer  shoes  will  be  manufactured  here,  the  demand  for  labor 
will  decrease.  So  far,  therefore,  as  wages  depend,  as  members  of  the  committee  have 
intimated  they  do,  upon  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  wages  must  necesrairily  fall. 
Tliis  effect  will  be  felt  without  regard  to  any  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  the  materials 
entering  into  shoes. 

(c)  Imports  of  the  latest  United  States  census  indicate  that  the  number  of  estab- 

lifiiunents  engaged  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  decreased  16  per  cent 

between  the  ^ears  1900  and  1910.    This  decrease  has  been  due  without  doubt  to  the 

keen  competition  even  now  prevailing  in  this  coimtry  throughout  the  industry,  which 

has  resulted  in  the  survival  only  of  the  most  efficient  manufacturers.    It  is  admitted 

that  the  chief  aims  sought  in  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  upon  shoes  are  to 

increase  competition  in  this  country  and  to  secure  added  revenue  from  imports. 

The  same  process  will  therefore  be  carried  further  that  has  already  been  apparent 

throughout  the  industry,  namely,  the  elimination  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  least 

able  to  endure  fierce  competition.    The  lar^e  manufacturer  can  perhaps  stand  the 

losses  involved  in  the  readiustment  of  conditions,  gradually  reducing  his  labor  cost  to 

a  point  corresponding  witn  the  same  item  abroad.    He  can  bu}r  his  supplies  more 

cheaply,  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  favorable  times,  and  can  utilize  many  forms  of 

economy  in  manufacture.    He  can  employ  experts,  maintain  a  large  selling  staff, 

advertise  extensively  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  establish  factories  abroad  to 

manufacture  for  him  those  grades  of  shoes  in  hich  foreign  competition  is  most  keen. 

The  smaller  manufacturer  without  these  advantages  must  feel  the  full  effect  of 

increased  competition,  and  will  be  gradually  eliminated. 

III.  It  was  said  in  the  committee  hearing  that  during  the  year  1912  not  a  pair  of 
shoes  worth  over  $1  was  imported  into  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  York 
and  Boston  custom  houses  report  that  during  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1912,  21,243 
pairs  of  ^oes  were  imported,  valued  at  an  aggregate  of  $53,858,  or  of  an  average  value 
of  $2.53.  Imports  of  slippers  of  a  very  low  grade  and  price  brought  the  average  value 
of  all  imports  of  footwear  to  an  extremely  low  figure. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

National  Association  of  Shoe  Manufagturbrs. 


EzHiBrr  A. 

ExECunvB  Oppicb, 
Geo.  E.  KErra  Co., 
Campello,  Mass.^  February  IS,  191 S. 

Dkab  Sir:  Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  morning,  I  would  state 
that  in  no  country  where  the  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.  sells  shoes,  either  in  their  own  stores 
or  by  agencies,  are  Walkover  shoes  sold  at  as  low  prices  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
selling  price  naturally  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the  following  factors:  First, 
duty;  second,  h^eight  rates;  third,  cost  of  conducting  business  in  the  particular  coun- 
try, and  fourth,  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  popular  prices  in  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, as  for  example: 

The  Walk-over  $4  grade  as  sold  in  the  United  States  sells  in  London  for  16s.  6d,  ai>- 
proximately  $4.04;  Paris,  25  francs,  approximately  $4.82;  Berlin,  18  marks,  approxi- 
mately $4.32;  St.  Petersburg,  13  rubles,  approximately  $6.70. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  statement  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  the 
doting  out  of  odd  lots. 

xours,  very  truly,  Harold  C.  KEirn, 

Assistant  Treasurer, 
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BBIEF    OF    THE    COMMOVWEAITH    SHOE    Sc    LEATHEE    CO., 

BOSTOH,  HASS. 

B08TOK,  February  tS,  191S. 
Hon.  GsGAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman^  CommUUe  on  Ways  and  Mean$, 

House  0/  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dbar  Sib:  I  have  read  over  carefully  the  report  of  the  hearinss  given  by  your 
committee  on  January  29  to  the  representatives  of  the  shoe  and  leather  trade,  and  I 
eather  from  this  report  that  one  fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  rate  of 
duty  necessary  for  boots  and  shoes  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  both  by  your  com- 
mittee and  bv  the  representatives  of  the  trade. 

From  the  nank  statements  made  by  vourself  to  our  representatives,  I  understand 
that  the  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  reduce  the  rate  whicn  you  now  umderstand  to  be 
prohibitive  to  such  a  point  that  importations  of  a  reasonable  amount  will  occur,  so 
that  revenue  may  be  produced  for  the  Grovemment,  and  that  no  duty  solely  for  pro- 
tection shall  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  other  words,  that  the  rate  should  be  such  as  to 
establish  reasonable  competition  between  the  industry  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  you  distinctly  affirm  the  proposition  that  no  rate  can  be  levied  merely  to  protect 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

As  a  citizen  who  has  been  ur^nt  for  tarifit  reform  for  many  years,  I  can  agree  in 
fullest  detail  with  these  propositions,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  my  belief  in  the  equity 
of  this  plan  that  I  persuaded  Uie  shoe  trade  in  1908  to  authorize  me  to  represent  them 
at  Washington  and  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  protection  on  boots  and  e^oes  to 
such  a  point  as  represented  the  actual  difference  in  labor  cost.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  affree  with  me  that  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  now  levied  on  boots  and  shoes  made 
from  tne  skins  of  animals  of  the  bovine  species  does  not  represent  anvthing  more  than 
this  difference  in  labor  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  grades  it  does  not  represent 
the  full  difference,  and  in  no  grade  with  which  I  am  familiar  does  it  represent  more 
than  this  difference. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  charts  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  shoe 
trade  and  based  on  reports  of  the  Government  investigator  must  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  this  is  the  present  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  consider  this  duty  prohibitive  because  under  it  no 
importations  of  consequence  have  resulted,  and  right  at  this  point  occurs  the  misun- 
derstanding which  I  feel  is  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  your  committee. 

On  practically  all  articles  of  merchandise  manufactured  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  such  as  woolens,  fine  cotton  goods,  gloves,  hosiery,  crockery,  steel,  and 
many  others,  the  conditions  of  the  art  in  Europe  are  much  more  advancea  than  in  this 
coimtry,  and  the  goods  are  more  attractive  and  desirable  in  many  respects.  In  such 
cases  it  is  only  necessury  to  put  the  duty  low  enough  to  bring  the  price  of  Uiese  goods 
to  ^e  level  of  the  price  of  American-made  goods,  when  importations  will  begin,  and 
will  reach  large  proportions.  In  other  words,  people  appreciate  tlie  quality  of  the 
foreign  product,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  on  a  competitive  price  baas  are  sure  to 
buy  quite  largely  of  the  forei^-made  gpods. 

The  opposite  of  this  condition  prevails  in  regard  to  shoes.  The  present  method  of 
making  snoes  by  machinery  origmated  in  this  countrv,  and  until  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years  this  country  has  been  far  in  advance  of  any  foreign  country  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art,  and  at  the  present  moment  medium  mdes  of  shoes  made  in  foreign 
countries  are  not  as  highly  perfected  in  regard  to  fit,  finish,  and  style  as  are  simiur 
goods  made  in  this  country.  The  foreign  foods  beine  somewhat  clumsy  in  appeanmce, 
and  when  judged  by  the  American  stanOEurd,  poor  fitters,  are  not  desired  by  the  con- 
sumer in  this  countzy,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  been  imported  in  reasonable 
quantities  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  made  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  old 
adage  illustrates  this  condition  perfectly,  ''You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you 
can  not  make  him  drink.'' 

The  belief  expressed  hy  members  of  your  committee  that  no  shoes  at  all  had  been 
imported  (except  two  pairs  coming  from  Canada)  of  the  medium  grades  was,  I  think, 
an  error,  as  I  know  some  dealers  who  have  imported  sample  lots  of  foreign  shoes. 
These  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  lower  prices  in  Europe  than  they  could  be 
furnished  by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  they  have  undertaken,  in  good 
earnest,  to  introduce  them  into  their  lines  and  disxx)se  of  them  to  their  regular  trade. 
The  result,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory  for  the  reasons  stated.  After  a  thorough 
examination  and  the  submission  of  the  gooos  to  their  customers,  Uiey  find  the  goods 
are  not  desired.    Even  a  somewhat  lower  price  is  found  not  to  be  Uie  controlling  factor. 
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The  American-made  article  meets  the  ideas  of  the  American  consimier  so  much  better 
The  facilities  of  the  American  manufacturer  for  prompt  delivery  and  his  jg^enerally 
more  efficient  system  of  merchandising  more  than  ofbet  the  advantage  in  price  in  the 
foreigTi-made  article,  and  the  attempts  at  importing  have  therefore  languished  until 
they  have  been  largely  discontinued. 

At  the  top  of  page  4209  Mr.  McElwain  said,  "If  you  want  to  subsidize  a  man  to  go 
into  business  and  force  competition  upon  us,  that  can  be  done.''  The  idea  which  I 
have  expressed  at  some  length  was  what  then  rested  in  Mr.  McElwain's  mind.  I 
believe  anyone  thoroujghly  conversant  with  the  shoe  trade  will  agree  that  you  can  not 
induce  large  importations  of  foreign  shoes  into  this  country  witnont  you  adjust  the 
tariff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  forei^er  a  very  decided  advantage  in  jpnce.  If 
the  goods  were  ^;reatly  cheaper  than  American  goods,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  pur^ 
chaeed  in  considerable  quantities.  If  there  were  no  tariff  protection  on  shoes,  this 
condition  on  some  lines  would  occur  at  once,  and  importations  would  begin;  and  if  the 
importations  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  subsequent  enactment  oi  a  protective 
duty,  the  volume  of  imports  would  increase  as  fast  as  the  foreign  manu^turers  were 
able  to  equip  themselves  to  produce  the  goods. 

Is  it  your  idea  that  importations  of  foreign  goods  that  are  undesirable  from  the 
Btandpomt  of  the  American  consumer  should  he  forced  into  this  country,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  labor,  and  at  that,  without  producing  a  cent  of  revenue  for  the 
government?  I  voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket  last  fall  wholly  on  the  issue  of 
tariff  revision,  but  I  must  say  tnat  no  such  proposition  as  that  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I  believe  was  never  thou^t  of  by  any  of  the  thousands  of  independent  voters  who 
brought  the  Democratic  Party  into  power.  I  believe  certain  reductions  could  be 
made  in  the  shoe  and  leather  schedule  that  would  encourafire  importation  to  some 
extent;  and  would  be  logical  and  proper,  but  free  trade  in  uioes  imder  all  existing 
conditions  would  work  a  hardship  that  would  seem  to  be  uncalled  for  and  wholly 
undesirable. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ghas.  H.  Jones. 

CHABLES  N.  PBOTJTT,  SPEKCEB,  MASS.,  WBITES  COHCEBVIHG 

TAEIFF  ON  SHOES,  ETC. 

Isaac  Pbouty  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Spencer,  Mass.,  February  J,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WasJnngtan,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  the  morning  paper's  account  of  the  recent  hearing  on  boot 
and  shoe  tariff,  I  notice  you  ask  Mr.  McElwain  if  shoes  are  put  on  the  free  list  if  it 
would  wipe  out  the  industry. 

I  recently  said  in  my  previous  communication  that  it  would  wipe  out  the  industry 
unless  the  manufacturers  cut  the  price  of  labor,  which  we  must  do,  and  not  allow  our 
industry  to  be  destroyed,  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  free  shoes.  Further  consideration 
impresses  me  more  seriously.  Ten  per  cent  off  from  a  $2  shoe  is  $0.20.  The  labor  in 
a  ^  shoe  is  at  the  highest  about  10.40.  The  leather  is  approximately  the  same  price 
to  the  foreign  shoe  manufocturer  as  the  home  manufacturer,  though  labor  and  findings 
are  lower,  so  that  the  $0.20  is  all  against  the  labor,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
cut  in  labor  of  50  per  cent.  When  I  come  to  look  into  this  matter,  I  am  sure  it  would 
seriously  hamper,  if  not  destroy,  the  industry,  provided  it  needed  any  portion  of 
this  cut. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  seemed  to  be  very  curious  to  know  whv  the  tariff 
was  necessary  when  the  American  manufacturers  could  sell  and  were  selling  shoes 
in  87  countries  now,  in  one  instance  at  the  very  door  of  foreign  competition.  Mr. 
McElwain 's  answer  that  exports  were  no  criterion  of  competition.  I  wish  to  answer 
this  question  by  saying  that  American  enterprise  in  early  developing  and  promoting 
the  industry  has  been  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  machinery  and  application^ 
the  same,  and  the  improved  style  of  our  goods  to  date.  Other  countries  are  i&st 
approaching  us  in  this  respect  by  adopting  our  machinery,  lasts,  and  methods  of  work. 
Tne  goods  exported  are  the  higher  grades  of  machine-made  Goodyear  sewed  bottomed 
goods,  taking  the  place  of  hand-sewed  bottomed  goods.  Foreigri  countries  had  not 
got  into  this  methoKi  of  making  shoes  this  way  until  recently.  We  were  several  years 
ahead  of  them,  and  this  gave  us  the  advantage  and  especially  the  patronage  of  Amer- 
cans  in  Europe. 
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Also  the  enterprise  and  method  of  our  merchants  in  opening  special  Americm 
stores  helped  to  attract  the  trade  for  the  time  being.  This  is  only  temporary.  They 
are  fast  adopting  our  machinery  and  methods  of  ail  kinds,  so  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
us  to  hold  our  trade  in  these  87  countries  permanently,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced 
Hiey  will  appear  in  our  country  with  such  low-priced  goods  made  in  our  style  with 
our  improvea  machinery  and  lasts  that  in  order  to  hold  our  trade  we  must  necessarily 
reduce  our  prices  of  labor  to  their  basis. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  reduce  the  present 
low  tariff  on  leather  and  shoes. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  N.  Pbouty. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  W.  L.   DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO.,   BBOCKTOH,   MASS. 

Bbockton,  Mass.,  February  14, 191S. 
CJongressman  Andrew  J.  Peters, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  WashmgUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Hon.  W.  L.  Douglas,  who  is  at  present  in  the  South,  writes  me  that  the 
brief  presented  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  National  Shoe  Manufactureis' 
Association  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  protection  offered  the  shoe  manufacturers 
on  a  per-pair  basis,  and  for  that  reason  he  directed  that  we  should  prepare  and  forward 
you  a  list  showing  l^e  amount  of  protection  thus  afforded. 

We  have  gone  over  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  production  of  a  shoe  and 
have  calculated  tiie  protective  duty  on  a  per-pair  basis,  which  we  herewith  submit: 


Grades. 


Gun  metal  blucher 

Patent  blucher,  box  kid  top 

Russet  calf  blucher 

Russet  calf  laoe 

Box  calf  blucher 

Vicibal 

Tan  chrome  blucher 

Boxcalf  lace 

Vlci  blucher 


Retafl 
selling; 
price. 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.60 
8.50 
3.00 
3.00 


Duty 
pair. 


10.1906790 
.2331141 
.9000798 
.19S8627 
.1511815 
.1451419 
.1699588 
.1410813 
.1364873 


The  items  on  which  the  dutv  is  calculated  and  the  rate  of  duty  foUows:  Upper 
leather,  15  per  cent;  patent  leather,  27  cents  per  pound  and  8  per  cent;  cotton  linings, 
2f  cents  and  4  cents  per  square  yard;  sole  leather,  5  per  cent;  cotton  thr^ui,  6  cents 
per  1,200  yards;  silk  thread.  $1.50  per  pound;  hooks  and  eyelets,  45  per  cent;  linen 
thread,  38  per  cent;  cotton  tnread,  6  cents  per  1,200  yards;  tacks,  f  cent  per  M;  nails, 
^  cent  per  pound;  slugging  wire,  1}  cents  per  pound;  Lacings,  15  per  cent  and  25 
cents  per  pound;  cartons.  45  per  cent;  webbing.  60  per  cent. 

These  are  the  principal  items  entering  into  tne  cost  of  a  shoe  on  which  there  is  a 
protective  duty.  There  are  various  other  items  included  in  the  National  Manufac- 
turers' brief  which  we  have  purposely  omitted,  as  they  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  for  that  reason  were  left  out. 

The  shoes  on  which  the  duty  is  given  in  this  letter  are  all  men's  shoes. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  quite  confident  that  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  your 
arguments  oefore  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee. 

If  there  is  any  further  mformation  along  this  line  that  we  can  give  you,  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  L.  Erskinb, 

Secretary  to  W.  L,  DougUu. 
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BRIEF  OF  WALTEE  H.  CSEAICEE,  LTHN,  MASS. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  January  SO ^  191S. 
Han.  OscAB  W.  Undbbwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  citizen  of  the  shoe  manufacturing  city  of  Lynn,  and  a  MassachnsettB 
Democrat,  of  perhaps  some  standing,  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
Massachusetts  Democrats  generally  are  for  a  protective  tariff  when  local  industries 
are  in  question,  or  that  their  adherence  to-  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  is  lip  service  alone.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  desire  to  see  my  city  and 
State  prosperous,  but  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of  putting  shoes  on  the  free  list. 
It  is  true  that  this  duty  is  economically  harmless.  It  neither  raises  prices  nor  lends 
itself  to  monopoly,  as  our  manufacturers  do  compete  with  each  other.  But,  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  shoe  industry,  which,  competing  abroad  without 
such  an  economic  crutch  and  exporting  eighty  times  our  annual  imports,  certainlv 
should  not  need  it  to  compete  at  home.  Have  our  manufacturers  no  pride,  no  self- 
reliance,  that  they  are  so  mentally  befogged  on  this  issue?  The  assertion  that  the 
abolition  of  this  duty  would  mean  wage  reduction  is  effectively  answered  by  the 
fact  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  was  followed  by 
wage  increase.  Do  not  our  labor  leaders  know  that  wages  in  the  shoe  industry  are 
re^ilated  by  the  general  wage  level  in  the  country  and  not  by  foreign  wage  levels? 
Do  they  not  also  know  that  high  priced  labor  per  day,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  the 
cheaper  labor  per  unit  of  work,  oecause  it  is  intelligent  and  contented  labor.  Do 
they  not  also  Imow  that  the  overhead  expenses  of  our  manufacturers  are  the  cheapest 
in  Uie  world?  These  are  the  reasons  we  ao  not  need  such  an  artificial  thing  as  a  tariff 
tax  to  keep  our  present  wage  level  in  the  shoe  industry,  or  for  our  shoe  manufacturers 
to  compete  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Take  off  this  tax,  and  teach  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  shadows  or  bogie  men,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  two  years  from  now 
no  one  wiU  ask  for  its  imp>osition  again.  And  really,  is  there  any  better  way  of  divorc- 
ing government  and  business,  than  for  business  not  to  ask  government  favors  when 
it  can  be  avoided? 
Yours,  truly, 

Walter  H.  Creamer, 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Congressman  Peters. 

W.  H.  C 

BBOCKTOH   (MASS.)   CHAMBEB  OF  GOMMEBCE  OPPOSE  BEDUC- 

TION  OF  TAEIFF  Olf  BOOTS  AlTD  SHOES. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  January  27,  1913, 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  Brockton  and  its  citizens  depends  in  a  large  measure  on 

the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  and 
Whereas  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  would  tend  to  interfere 

with  the  steady  work  of  thousands  of  our  citizens;  and 
Whereas  we  believe  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  boots  and  shoes  Brockton  would 

lose  a  share  of  that  industry  to  other  countries: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  assembled  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Brockton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  representing  the  business  interests  and  working  people  of  the  community, 
do  hereby  ask  and  pray  that  no  reduction  from  the  present  duty  on  boots  and  shoes 
be  made;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  spread  upon  the 
reccvds  of  this  organization  and  one  copy  shall  be  sent  to  Congressman  Augustus  P. 
Gardner  that  he  may  use  it  before  the  committee  from  Congress  that  will  near  this 

subject. 

Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
A.  H.  Andrews,  President, 
Wm.  N.  Hardy,  Secretary. 
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BESOLTJTIOVS  OF  THE  LTHV  (MASS.)  SHOE  MAinTFACTTJEEKS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Febntary  12, 191S, 

Whereas  a  bill  is  pending  before  Congress  to  place  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list;  and 
Whereas  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  compete  with 
the  product  of  foreign  countries  where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  under  aecidedly 
lower  labor  cost  and  where  shoe  machinery  of  the  same  type  as  used  in  the  shoe  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  being  installed,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  boot  and  ^oe  industry  of  this  country  have  some  measure  of  protection 
to  o£Gset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  paid  in  foreign  countries  and  the  cost 
of  labor  of  American  shoe  workers,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  manufacturing  costs 
and  overhead  expense  in  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States;  and 
Whereas  we  thoroughly  believe  the  placing  of  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list  would 
prove  unwise,  radical,  unwarranted,  uneconomic,  inexcusable,  and  would  contro- 
vert alike  the  protective  and  revenue  principles  of  tariff  legislation:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Lynn  Shoe  Manute- 
facturers'  Association,  whicn  represents  a  business  of  $30,000,000  per  year,  employing 
approximately  14,000  sh^e  workers  in  a  city  which  produces  the  lai]^t  number  of 
pairs  of  shoes  of  any  shoe  center  of  the  United  States,  fully  realizing  that  the  present 
tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  for  the  highly  competitive  American  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  strongly  protest  against  the  removal  or  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on 
boots  and  shoes  and  thus  avert  the  great  danger  to  workmen,  manufacturers,  and  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  country. 

P.  J.  Hatnbt, 
Pres.  P.  /.  Hainey  Shoe  Co, 
Albert  N.  Bulke, 

Of  Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Frank  P.  Aborn, 

Of  C.  H.  Aborn  &  Co. 
Arthur  A.  South, 
OfBrophy  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 
James  M.  Gaunt, 
Of  MitdieU-Caunt  Co. 

PBOTEST  OF  THE  SXTPEBnTTEHDEirrS  AlTD  FOfiEMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  HAVEBHILI,  MASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1, 191S. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Roper:  I  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  a  telegram  from  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  Superintendents  and  Foremen's  Association  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

I  shaU  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  permanent  record  of  the 
hearings  on  the  boot  and  shoe  paragraph  in  Schedule  N. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

A.  P.  Gardner. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Esq., 

Clerk,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.O, 

[Ixiclosiiie— Telegram.] 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  January  29,  191S. 
A.  P.  Gardner^ 

Care  Commitlee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Superintendent  and  Foremen's  Association  of  Haverhill  protests  any  reduction  in 
tariff  on  boots  and  shoes. 

L.  O.  Philbriok,  Ftnancial  Secretary. 
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BKIEF  OF  J.  £.  &  W.  Q.  WESSOIT,  WOBCESTER,  MASS.,  IF  BE 

DUTT  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Jantuury  25,  1919. 
Mr.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  We  know  you  will  appreciate  any  facts  that  we  can  give 
your  committee  on  the  labor  cost  of  shoes  in  this  country  and  England.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  less  than  England. 

Three  years  ago  we  visited  England  and  called  at  a  factory  at  Worcester;  we  got  the 
information  from  the  manager  of  the  factory.  He  gave  me  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
factory  outside  of  the  office  to  average  for  every  one  employed — men,  women,  and 
children — at  £1  a  week,  less  than  $o.  Our  payroll,  outside  of  the  office,  averages 
between  $11  and  |12  per  week,  for  each  man,  woman,  a^d  child  employed.  Leather 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  shoe  are  about  the  same  cost  in  England  as  here.  The 
English  factories  have  every  improved  machine  that  we  have,  and  the  workmen  are  as 
efficient  as  our  own  people. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  to  the  total  cost  of  shoes  is  25  per  cent,  and  you  will  sec 
with  the  wages  paid  in  England  it  must  be  less  than  15per  cent.  We  need  the  little 
protection  of  10  per  cent,  me  present  duty  on  shoes.  The  prosperity  of  this  country 
18  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  people.  I  have  manufactured  shoes  over  40 
years  and  know  that  the  workmen  in  shoe  factories  need  all  the  wages  they  get,  and 
It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  every  workman  connected  with  our  industry  to  put 
shoes  on  the  free  list,  and  would  benefit  no  one  in  this  country. 

Kindly  give  the  shoe  workman  careful  consideration  in  the  revision  of  tariff  on  shoes. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.&W.G.  Wesson, 
J.  E.  Wesson. 

BBIEF  OF  GEOBQE  B.  JONES,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  GEOBGE  B. 

JONES  CO. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  shoes  will  first  be  felt,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
small  manufacturer. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  census  indicate  that  the  number  of  establishments 
manmacturing  shoos  in  this  country  decreased  16  per  cent  between  the  years  1900  and 
1910.  The  decrease  has  been  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  keen  compedtaon  now  pre- 
vailing here  throughout  the  industry,  a  competition  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  line 
and  r€«ultingin  the  survival  only  of  the  most  efficient  manufacturers. 

If  tJie  tarm  on  shoes  is  removed  or  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  foreign  product, 
with  admittedly  a  lower  labor  cost,  can  compete  freely  with  us  in  our  own  markets,  a 
still  ereater  handicap  must  be  met  by  the  small  manufacturer,  and  the  number  of 
establishments  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  lar^e  manufacturer  can  perhai>s  stand  the  losses  involved,  in  the  readjustment 
of  conditions,  gradually  reducing  his  labor  cost  to  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
same  item  abroad.  He  alone,  if  anyone,  can  survive  the  increased  competition.  He 
can  buy  his  supplies  more  cheaply — ^because  in  larger  quantities  ana  at  favorable 
times,  when  the  small  manufacturer  with  a  limited  capital  can  hardly  keep  ahead  of 
his  production.  He  has  the  advantage  of  economies  in  manufacturing,  attending,  as 
you  know,  a  large  organization,  which  override  the  loss  of  individuals  or  temporary 
conditions.  He  can  employ  experts  in  every  department  of  his  business.  He  can 
maintain  a  large  selling  stan  to  demonstrate  the  superior  merit  of  the  domestic  product 
as  against  a  cheaper  article  of  foreign  manufacture.  He  can  advertise  extensively  in 
a  market  reaching  throughout  the  entire  country.  He  can  establish  factories  abroad 
to  manufacture  for  him  the  relatively  few  grades  of  shoes  in  which  foreign  competition 
at  the  time  is  fiercest,  operating  here  to  aa vantage  in  all  other  grades. 

In  all  of  the  above  respects  the  small  manufacturer  with  limited  capital  may  find 
himself  decidedly  at  a  loss,  when  there  shall  be  added  to  the  competitors  in  this  coun- 
trywith  whom  he  must  cope  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Wi^  the  elimination  of  the  small  manufacturer  the  tendency  to  combination  must 
prow,  and  the  resulting  consolidations  of  capital  will  dictate  prices  and  terms  regard- 
less of  domestic  competition.  This  process  is  seen  to-day  in  some  other  industries 
where  large  corporations  compete  even  in  foreign  coimtries  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
market  and  laborer. 

George  R.  Jones  Co., 
Geo.  E.  Jones,  President. 
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BBIEF  OF  TTinOir  LOCK-STITCH  CO.,  EAST  BOSTOV,  MASS. 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  Jantuary  31, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  interested  in  the  reports  of  the  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee on  dioe  duties.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  shoe-machinery  industry 
for  30  years  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  agree  with  our  shoe  manufacturers  is  to  the  harm 
which  might  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

The  large  wages  which  are  paid  our  shoe  workers  in  this  country  are  because  they 
have  been  in  the  past  most  emcient.  I  have  seen  shoe  stitchers  in  England  working 
for  4s.  per  week  whose  product  did  not  begin  to  figure  as  well  as  the  $15  per  week 
shoe  stitchers  in  Lynn. 

The  g[reat  burden,  in  my  opinion,  which  the  shoe  industry  has  to  carry  to-day  is  the 
tax  which  they  are  subjected  to  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  through  the 
tying  clauses  in  their  leases.  It  absolutely  shuts  out  competition  m  machines  which 
mean  the  most  to  the  shoe  industry. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Go's,  much  advertised  system  of  careful  service,  by 
which  they  keep  an  expert  in  touch  with  all  of  their  machines  continually,  has  de- 
stroyed the  efficiency  oi  the  operator  and  has  taken  away  the  ambition  and  initiative 
of  the  individual — ^two  things  which  made  the  shoe  industry  of  this  country  what  it  is. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  claim  to  have  the  most  efficient  line  of  shoe  ma- 
cinery  in  the  world .  Now,  if  this  is  true,  why  do  they  need  any  protection?  We  should 
have  free  shoe  machinery.  Your  committee  should  not  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  and 
then  compel  Uie  shoe  people  to  enter  the  world 's  field  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  without 
giving  the  industry  the  benefit  of  free  shoe  machinery,  so  that  they  may  buy  the  most 
efficient  machines  and  work  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  competitors.  To  be  abso- 
lutely consistent  there  is  nothing  your  conmiittee  can  do  other  than  to  remove  the 
duty  on  shoe  machinery. 

Tnere  is  another  item  which  I  hope  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee— the  one  of  sewing  machine  needles.  The  Excelsior  Needle  Co.,  of  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  controls  75  per  cent  of  the  needle  business  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
They  have  three  factories  here,  one  in  Coventry,  England,  and  one  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Germany. 

Years  ago  they  paid  enormous  dividends  in  cash  and  stock,  so  that  an  original 
investment  of  $100,000  was  eventually  capitalized  at  $3,000,000.  Their  English  and 
German  factories  are  the  largest  in  those  countries  and  have  been  fully  equipped  with 
American  machinery. 

To  illustrate  the  inec[uality  of  prices,  will  say  that  needles  made  by  them  for  McKay 
sewing  machines,  which  are  used  largely  in  the  shoe  industry,  sell  in  England  for 
$10  per  1,000,  while  here  the  same  thing  made  by  these  people  sells  for  $16  per  1,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  driven  out  all  competition  abroad,  it  should  be 
evident  to  your  committee  that  they  now  need  no  protection  here  and  needles  should 
be  put  on  me  free  list. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

0.  S.  LuTTWDfiLBR,  Treasurer. 

BBIEF  OF  XTTZ  &  DTTBfl^r  CO.,  BOCEESTEB,  If.  T. 

RooHBSTBR,  N.  Y.,  Jamuxry  t5,  1913, 
Hon.  Henrt  G.  Danporth,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  There  will  be  a  hearing  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January 
29,  1913,  on  Schedule  N  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  biU,  imder  which  schedule  i 
listed  the  item  of  boots  and  shoes. 

There  is  now  a  duty  of  10  and  15  per  cent  on  men's  and  women's  shoes,  and  we 
ju(ke  that  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  duty  on  these  articles  still  further.  If  the  duty 
on  boots  and  shoes  is  abolished,  it  will  prove  a  very  disastrous  proceeding  so  ^  as 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  this  coimtry  is  concemea,  and  consequently  the  National 
Boot  &  Shoe  Manu^turers'  Association  has  appointed  a  committee,  which  will 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  that  date,  with  statistics  and  argu- 
ment to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  duty  is  already  low  and  that  a 
further  reduction  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  this  industry. 
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We  are  not  only  handicapped  as  regards  the  European  product  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  European  labor  cost  is  at  least  oO  per  cent  less  on  boots  and  shoes  than  it  is  in 
this  countiy,  but  further  by  the  foct  that  a  great  number  of  articles,  raw  material  or 
manufactured  articles,  used  in  making  shoes  pav  import  duties  ranging  anywhere 
from  15  to  100  per  cent;  that  ^e  foreign  manumcturer  can  purchase  these  articles 
cheaper  than  we  can  because  he  pays  no  duty  on  them  direc&y  or  indirectly.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  that  he 
ifl  not  only  on  the  same  plane  with  the  American  manufacturer  as  regards  leased 
machinery,  but  that  if  he  so  wishes  he  has  a  further  advantage  in  that  he  can  buy  his 
machinery  oufright,  if  he  so  desires,  which  American  manufacturers  are  prevented 
from  doing  owing  to  the  large  duty  imposed  on  machinery  and  the  tying  clauses  in 
the  leases  of  the  United  Shoe  Machmery  Co.  They  are  furtner  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  overhead  charges  are  larger  in  this  country  than  they  are  m  Euro- 
X>ean  feictories;  that  there  is  more  x>ower  used  and  the  depreciation  is  greater. 

The  first  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  would  be  there  would 
he  importation  from  Europe  and  from  Canada,  which  would  increase  very  fast.  Every 
pair  ol  foreign-made  boots  and  shoes  sold  in  this  country  would  mean  that  much  re- 
duction on  home  manufactures,  and  would  therefore  mean  less  employment  for  the 
shoe  workers.  If  American  factories  wished  to  compete  they  would  be  obliged  to 
cut  their  costs.  It  is  not  possible  to  cut  the  profit,  as  that  is  already  as  small  as  a 
business  can  be  conducted  at  safely.  If  costs  are  to  be  reduced,  the  natural  point  at 
which  the  cut  would  be  made  would  be  in  the  labor  cost,  for  the  material  cost  would 
not  be  any  less,  nor  could  materials  be  purchased  for  any  less  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  the  price  of  labor  were  reduced  it  would  immediately  result  in 
labor  disturbances  and  strikes. 

This  simply  indicates  in  a  short  way  the  main  points  of  argument  in  favor  of  a  re- 
tention of  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  oi  at  least  the  present  schedule.  Similar  argu- 
ments will  no  doubt  be  presented  by  our  committee  in  amplified  form  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  we  desire  to  enlist  your  assistance  and  your  personal 
and  moral  support  in  this  matter,  and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
exert  your  influence  toward  the  end  that  there  be  no  further  reduction  in  the  tariff 
cm  boots  and  shoes. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Utz  &  Dunn  Co. 

PASAGBAPH  452. 

Bags,  baskets,  belts,  satchels,  card  cases,  pocketbooks,  Jewel  boxes, 
portfolios,  and  other  boxes  and  cases,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  value  of 
leather,  not  Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  foregoing  permanently  fitted  and 
furnished  with  traveling,  bottle,  drinking,  dining  or  luncheon  and  similar 
sets,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

LEATHER  BAGS,  ETC. 

BEIEF  OF  FEANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y.,  COUN- 
SEL OF  TBITNE  IMPOBTEES. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Eou8€  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C, 

We,  importers  of  trunks,  respectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  upon  the 
same  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  under  parafnraph  452  is  40  per  cent,  practically  prohibitive,  as 
will  readily  be  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

A  case  16  feet  long  by  3.6  feet  wide  and  3.8  feet  high  contains  220  cubic  feet  and 
will  contain  16  trunks  36  inches  by  20  and  22  inches. 

The  packing  case  and  packing  costs $12 

Freight  from  Paris  to  New  York 33 

Cartage,  brokerage,  etc 11 

66 
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being  $3.50  expense  to  each  trunk.  If  the  foreign  market  value  is  $10,  after  jMrmg 
40  per  cent  duty  and  the  above  expenses  the  trunk  will  have  cost,  laid  down  in  New 
York,  $18,  and  to  continue  business  we  must  ask  at  least  $22  for  the  same. 

A  similar  trunk  can  be  bought  in  Paris  for  $14,  and  the  trunk  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  the  American-made  article  protected  by  the  high  duty,  which  sells  at  $15 
to  $18,  thus  closing  the  market  to  our  importations. 

That  these  conditions  exist  to  the  great  injury  of  the  importers  as  well  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  public  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  more 
than  twenty  times  as  many  American  trunks  exported  for  sale  in  Europe  as  there  are 
of  European  trunks  imported. 

If  the  duty  were  reduced  upon  these  goods  to  20  per  cent  it  would  approach  a  com- 
petitive protective  rate  and  as  a  result  the  Government  would  receive  a  largely  in- 
creased revenue,  as  imports  would  be  accelerated. 

Examination  of  the  imports  of  all  leather  goods,  including  trunks,  shows  that  the 
total  value  of  the  same  for  the  year  closing  June  80, 1912,  was  less  than  $300,000,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sale  of  leather  goods  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statistics 
contained  in  the  census,  runs  into  tne  millions  annually .  The  reason  for  this  is  simple; 
the  present  dut}r  is  so  high  that  foreign  leather  goods  are  shut  out  from  the  American 
market,  except  in  the  small  percentage  of  very  expensive  travelii^  cases,  saddlery, 
etc.,  imported  and  sold  to  those  who  will  pay  any  price  for  foreign-maae  articles. 
This  class  of  buyers,  however,  is  so  small  that  not  1  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  the  country 
is  represented  by  them. 

We  further  call  attention  to  the  present  customs  rulinss  which  within  the  past 
two  years  have  imposed  this  heavy  duty  rate  upon  trunks  purchased  of  necessitjr 
abroad  by  returning  American  travelers.  Wliy  should  an  honest  citizen  of  this 
country,  forced  by  accident  or  the  exigencies  of  travel  to  buy  a  trunk  while  abroad 
to  can^  his  personal  wardrobe,  none  of  it  dutiable,  be  compelled  to  pay  twice  or  even 
three  times  for  the  trunk  he  nas  unwillingly  purchased,  simply  because  it  is  not  of 
American  manufacture? 

No  civilized  nation  so  imposes  upon  its  people,  and  this  customs  regulation,  only 
recently  in  effect,  would  seem  to  be  the  dernier  effort  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  control  absolutely  the  expenditure  of  every  last  American  dollar,  whether  spent  at 
home  or  abroad,  if  used  to  buy  leather  goods. 

To  us  this  seems  a  most  reprehensible  ruling. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  rate  in  paragraph  452  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, and  that  the  tariff  law  specifically  permit  a  returning  American  citizen  to  bfing 
in  free  of  duty  the  trunk  he  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  while  in  a  foreign  land. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Counsel, 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BRIEF  OF  BABTLEY  BEOS.  &  HALL,  NEW  YOEK,  V.  Y. 

The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMriTEE, 

HoTise  of  RepresentativeSyWashington,  D.  C. 

We,  as  jobbers  and  importers  of  leather  goods,  find  from  our  experience  that  the 
present  duty  of  40  and  50  per  cent  upon  the  same  is  almost  prohibitive  and  compels  us 
to  import  only  the  most  expensive  articles  in  that  line. 

We  therefore  pray  a  reduction  of  this  duty  rate  to  25  per  cent. 

The  duty  of  40  per  cent  applies  to  bags,  baskets,  belts,  satchels,  card  cases,  pocket- 
books,  jewel  boxes,  portfolios,  and  all  other  boxes  or  cases  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  leather  and  all  manufactures  of  leather  not  placed  under  the  50  per  cent  rate. 

The  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  leather  bags,  baskets,  and  novelties,  fitted  with  articles  for 
traveling  purposes,  compels  the  importation  only  of  such  articles  as  are  novelties  and 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  The  cheaper  grades  can  not  be  imported  under  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent. 

The  duty  upon  leather  means  that  every  leather  belt  worn  by  the  men  and  women 
and  children  of  this  country,  and  every  pocketbook  or  card  case  carried  by  any  citizen, 
as  well  as  every  leather  trunk,  handbag,  suit  case,  hatbox,  or  ladies  shopping  nag  must 
pay  40  or  50  per  cent  of  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather  in  this  coimtry.  As 
a  result  the  manufacturers  of  leather  have  grown  rich  at  the  direct  expense  of  the 
people. 
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The  official  statement  of  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  Treasury  Department  from 
<^ptember  30,  1911,  to  Jime  30,  1912,  at  page  98^  affords  a  strUdng  illustration  of  thv 
result  of  overtaxing  f  oreien-made  goods.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations 
under  this  para^ph,  whether  coming  in  imder  the  40  per  cent  or  Uie  50  per  cent  duty 
rate,  are  insignificant  and  the  duty  not  |150,000  per  year,  when  under  a  reasonable 
duty,  say,  25  per  cent,  the  importations  would  be  so  increased  that  the  amoimt  of 
revenue  would  be  multiplied  fourfold. 

Quoting  from  these  official  records,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds 
of  manufactures  of  leather  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  amount  to  $76,346.96  of 
goods  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  and  $199,647.78  of  goods  dutiable  at  50  per  cent. 

The  goods  under  the  40  per  cent  rate  are  those  used  by  the  great  masses  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  infinitesimal  importation  shows  how  the  present  high  rate  of  duty 
absolutely  strangles  this  business. 

Thofle  articles  which  pay  a  50  per  cent  duty,  being  in  general  traveling  sets,  are  of 
the  most  expensive  lines  imported,  and  for  that  reason  also  the  importations  are 
especially  limited;  and  since  all  leather  manufacturers  must  pay  40  or  50  per  cent, 
the  importations  are  confined  to  the  very  finest  grades  in  all  classes  of  these  ^oods. 

Leatner  goods  are  to  be  foimd  in  almost  every  store  in  the  United  States  which  deals 
in  drugs  and  notions^  department  stores  have  special  departments  for  leather  goods, 
and  in  the  smaller  cities  drug  stores,  cigar  stores,  stationery,  toy,  and  variety  stores 
carry  leather  goods,  especially  those  classes  covered  by  the  40  per  cent  rate.  All  tiiese 
are  American  goods. 

The  consumption  of  leather  goods  in  general  is  enormous,  and  especially  among  the 
poor  people;  but  the  importer  can  not  reach  these  consumers,  since  the  duty  rate  for- 
bids. A  leather  purse,  well  inade  and  of  good  material,  or  a  leather  belt,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  millions  of  Americans,  but  the  articles  can  not  be  importea  under  a  duty 
rate  of  40  and  50  per  cent,  to  sell  in  competition  with  those  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

The  present  tariff  is  not  competitive,  but  practically  prohibitive. 

That  this  is  so  appears  from  tne  following  facts: 

One  leather  manu^turing  house  in  Philadelphia  reports  sales  of  more  than  $400,000 
worth  of  goods  during  the  past  year.  There  are  in  the  New  York  Telephone  Business 
Directory  more  than  200  manufacturers  of  leather  in  that  city  alone,  and  there  are 
over  3,000  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  total  importations  oi  leather  goods  for  the 
entire  United  States  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1912,  was  only  about  $275,000  worth. 

But  one  conclusion  can  be  reached:  The  present  tariff  rate  prohibits  importation, 
makes  a  ''trust"  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  leather  in  the  United  States,  elimi- 
nates foreign  competition,  and  forces  the  millions  of  the  United  States  who  find  many 
articles  of  leather  necessities  to  pay  an  exorbitant  profit  to  a  few,  sheltered  behind  a 
40  and  50  per  cent  tariff  wall. 

The  foreign  freight  rates  have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  within  the  past  20  years. 
The  present  cost  of  a  shipment  of  40  cubic  feet  of  leather  goods  from  the  shipping  port 
in  England  to  New  York  is  $10.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  leather  goods  is  not  a  lai5B;e  quan- 
tity, and  this  freight  charge  alone  would  be  ample  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
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which  are  used  in  some  form— belts,  leggins,  pocketbooks,  hatbands,  etc. — by  every 
man,  woman^  and  child  over  3  years  of  age  in  this  country^  are  higher  than  the  rates 
on  automobiles,  steam  yachts,  paintings,  statuary,  furniture,  aiamonds,  golf  sets 
firearms,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  wines,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  luxuries,  while  the  leather 
goods  referred  to  in  this  brief  are  absolute  necessities. 

For  all  of  ^e  above  reasons  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  reduce  this  rate  to 
25  per  cent. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Babtley  Bros.  &  Hall, 
50  Warren  Street^  New  York  City. 

Srancis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 
ted  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1913. 
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PABAGBAPH  458. 

Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  mann* 
factured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each 
case  being  the  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely: 

PABAGBAPH  464. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  Schmaschen  (of  sheep  origin),  not 
over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace" 
finish,  Schmaschen  (sheep),  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  456. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  lamb,  or  sheep,  not  overlonrteen 
inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen 
and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  lamb  or  sheep,  four  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  466. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of 
sheep  origin,  not  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  fourteen  and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  kid, 
goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  467. 

Women's  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed, 
by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  surfiice 
removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  468. 

Women's  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not 
over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin, 
with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  469. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumu- 
lative duties:  On  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined,  one  doUar  per  dozen  pairs; 
on  all  pique  or  prix  seam  gloves,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  on  all  gloves 
stitched  or  embroidered,  with  more  than  three  single  strands  or  cords,  forty 
cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

LEATHER    GLOVES. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GLOVE  IMPOETEES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

HovM  of  RepresentativeSj  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  Association  of  Glove  Importers  of  the  United  States  begs  to  present  its 
petition  to  you,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  rates  as  embodied  in 
Schedule  N,  paragraphs  453  to  460  of  the  tariff  act,  of  August  5,  1909.  The  existing 
rates  of  duty  are  unfair,  and,  in  many  instances,  prohibitive  and  are  an  excessive  uid 
burdensome  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  gloves  imported  into  the  United  States. 
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We  ask  for  this  reduction  of  tariff,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  American  consumer, 
but  alao  on  behalf  of  American  merchants  whose  capital  is  invested  in  this  business. 
We  shall  show  by  the  facts  and  figures  given  in  the  subjoined  tables  that  a  substantial 
reduction  in  rates  can  be  made  to  the  very  material  benefit  of  the  American  people 
without  ieopardizing  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  without  loweno^ 
the  schedule  of  wases  in  America. 

First.  By  the  reouction  of  the  existing  schedules  the  consumers  will  be  benefited 
to^  a  great  extent.  They  will  be  able  to  secure  better  value  for  their  money,  which 
will  be  a  gieat  economy.  It  will  create  a  demand  for  merchandise  of  a  higher  order 
and  will  therefore  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  Government,  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  leather  gloves  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  and  are  worn 
by  90  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  class  or 
social  position. 

Second.  As  regards  the  effect  of  a  reduced  tariff  upon  American  manufacturers,  it 
inay  be  stated,  brieflv,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  importations  of  foreign  gloves  con- 
sists of  a  grade  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  directly  with  the  American 
Esduct  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  up  to  the  present  time  domestic  manufacturers 
ve  been  unable  to  produce  gloves  of  brush  leather  (see  Exhibit  A)  and  have  con- 
fined their  operations  solely  to  the  heavier  leathers  bom  which  they  manufacture 
men's  and  women's  gloves.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  present  onerous  rates  to 
fair  revenue-producing  rates  would  not  alter  this  position  in  tne  least. 

Third.  As  regards  tne  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  upon  American 
labor,  the  subjoined  table  of  labor  costs  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
obtained  from  authoritative  sources,  while  it  shows  a  material  difference  in  favor  oi 
foreign  labor  cost,  will,  by  comparison  with  the  rates  of  duty  which  we  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee,  show  that  the  proposed  rates  will  more  than  compensate 
for  any  difference  in  the  labor  costs  which  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
fmign  countries. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fairness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  importers 
and  their  willingness  that  the  new  rates  proposed  snould  compensate  fully  for  the 
difference  in  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  On  men's  gloves,  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  practically  prohibitive  duty  of  $4  per  dozen,  with  cumulative  duties 
of  40  cents  per  dozen  on  piqu6  and  prix  seams,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  embroid- 
ered gloves,  showing  a  discriminatory  duty  in  favor  of  men's  gloves  of  |1  to  $1.50  per 
doaen.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  manufacture  men's  than  women's  gloves,  this  ais- 
crimination  is  unfair  and  indefensible. 

During  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  November,  1908, 
when  the  Payne-Aldnch  bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lucius  N.  Littauer,  repre- 
senting the  American  glove  manu&cturers,  stated  that  it  cost  as  much  to  make  men's 
gloves  as  it  did  women's.  This  being  true,  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  rates 
of  duty  on  men's  and  women's  gloves. 

We  also  desire  to  callyour  attention  specifically  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  of 
foreign  gloves  into  the  United  States  have  remained  practically  stationary  during 
the  UMt  four  years,  averaging,  in  roimd  figures,  17,500,000  per  annum,  showing  no 
increase  in  revenue  during  tluit  period. 

CUMULATIVE  DUTIES. 

The  cumulative  duties  of  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  prix  seam  and  piqu6  sewn  gloves, 
and  an  additional  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  gloves  stitched  or  embroiaered  with  more 
than  three  single  strands  or  threads,  are  an  absolutely  unjust  tax.  In  other  words, 
simply  because  a  glove  is  made  with  one  or  another  style  of  stitching  or  embroidery 
(which  fashion  alone  decrees)  the  duty  assessed  on  its  cost  is  made  anywhere  from 
80_per  cent  to  as  high  as  800  per  cent. 

It  is  an  imjust  and  inequitable  proposition  to  levy  a  duty  upon  the  embroidery  of 
a  glove  from  the  fact  that  a  glove  without  embroidery  is  an  imfinished  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  Piqu6  or  prix  seam  sewn  gloves  also  pay  a  cumulative  duty  of 
^  cents  per  dozen  ana  cost  to  make  in  France  &om  1^  to  2  nrancs  (30  cents  to  40  cents) 
per  dozen  additional,  and  therefore  are  assessed  at  about  133  per  cent  on  their  cost, 
while  fashion  says  whether  piqu6  or  prix  seam  gloves  are  to  be  worn. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  clear  that  these  cumulative  duties  are  unnecessary 
and  can  be  completely  abolished  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  American  industry. 

SPBCIfIC  DUTY. 

We  also  desire  to  make  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  embodying  in  any  new 
tariff  act  of  any  provision  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  gloves,  and  pray  that  the  present 
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specific  duty  method  be  retained,  as  it  has  proven  not  only  entirely  satisbictory,  but 
it  has  unquestionably  added  to  the  rapidity  of  deliveiv  and  multiplied  the  revenue 
of  the  Government,  whereas,  on  previous  tariff  scheaules  ad  valorem  duties  have 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,  causing  undervaluation,  resulting  in  liti- 
gation which  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  expediting  of  busineaB. 

The  subjoined  table,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  leather  gloves  at  Grenoble^ 
France  (the  center  of  the  leather  glove  production  of  Europe),  was  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  ^abricants  ae  Gants  de 
Grenoble  (Syndicate  of  Manufacturers  of  Gloves  of  Grenoble),  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  uierein  was  attested  to  by  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Nason,  the  American  consul 
for  t^t  district.  The  fibres  are  as  of  November,  1910,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  material  increase  m  the  cost  of  glove  labor,  as  the  result  of  several  advances 
in  wages  forced  upon  the  manufacturers  by  the  workmen  of  that  section. 

We  Deg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  following 
schedule  of  rates  for  the  new  tariff.  It  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  Association 
of  Glove  Importers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  its  judgment  represents  faiir  and  ju0t 
rates,  both  as  r^rds  the  producing  oi  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  as  affording  American  manufacturers  ample  opportunity  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  without  reducing  the  scale  of  wages  m  this  country: 

*' Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  x>art  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  jMirtly  manufactured, 
shall  pay  duties  at  the  following  rates: 

"^n''s,  women's,  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  schmaschen  (of 
sheep  omin),  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  $1.25  per  dozen  pairs;  over  17  inches  Id 
leneth,  $2.50  per  dozen  pairs. 

'^en's,  women's^  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  lamb  or  sheep, 
not  over  17  inches  m  length,  11.75  per  dozen  pairs;  over  17  inches  in  lengUi,  $3.50 
per  dozen  pairs. 

"Men's,  women's,  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other 
leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  $2.50  per  dozen  pairs;  over 
17  inches  in  length,  $4.50  per  dozen  pairs. 

''On  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  manufactured  or 
woven  &bric,  $1  per  dozen  pairs  additional. 

"On  aU  leather  gloves,  when  lined  with  natural  fur  of  any  description  whatsoever, 
$2  per  dozen  pairs  additional. 

"Glove  tranks  and  other  sorts  of  accompanyinjo;  pieces  shaU  pay  50  per  cent  of  the 
rates  levied  upon  eloves  in  the  titbrication  of  whicn  they  are  suitable/* 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gloves  in  France,  Grermany, 
and  the  United  States. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Association  of  Glove  iMPOBTEBa  of  the  Unffed  States, 

T.  H.  La  Fetra,  PreMtfU, 
Januabt  29, 1913. 


Complete  labor  coH  of  maiMifactwe  per  dozen  glovee. 

GRENOBLE,  FRANCE. 
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GERMANY. 
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Embroidering . 

Clasps 

Stays. ......... 
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Layinf;  olt 
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1-row. 


Marks. 
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.80 
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.30 

.35 
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Shaving 

Cutting 

Punching 

Silking 

Pulling  ends 

Making 

Hemming 

Laying  <^ 

Stay  pieces 

Trimming  leather. 

Examination 

Spears 


Total. 
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$0.10 
.95 
.10 
.10 
.04 
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.20 
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.05 
.03 
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$0.10 
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.10 
.23 
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1.40 
.20 
.12 
.05 


.05 
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$0.10 
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Exhibit  A.— Women's  2-clasp  overseam  ^lace,  1-row. 
Exhibit  B.— Women's  2-clasp  overseam  Schmaschen,  1-row. 
Exhibit  C— Women's  2-clasp  pique,  embroidered,  Paris  points. 
Exhibit  D.— Women's  16-button  glace  embroidered,  1-row. 
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Mare  Cross  Co., 
New  York,  February  7,  1913, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chavrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  was  introduced  to  you  by  Senator  O'Gorman. 
You  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  give  you  an  expression  of  my  views  on  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods  and  gloves. 

I  have  consulted  with  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  what  I  inclose  herewitii 
ifl  a  fair  expression  of  their  views. 
Faitnfully,  yours, 

Patrick  Francis  Murpht. 
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[Inclosurtt.) 
TARIPF  ON  GLOVES. 

The  specific  duty  on  men's  gloves  is  |4  per  dozen  pairs;  in  addition  to  this  40  centi 
per  dozen  is  charged  for  gloves  sown  picque  or  prixseam;  also  40  cents  if  the  back? 
are  embroidered  with  three  or  more  smgle  strands  or  cords.  This  mak«8  all  menV 
gloves  practically  $4.80  per  dozen  (no  extra  duty  for  overseam  sUtching). 

On  women's  not  over  14  inches  long  the  specific  duty  per  dozen  is  $3.80  and  40  cent* 
per  dozen  extra  for  picoue  or  prixseam  stitching,  and  40  cents  for  three  or  more  single 
strands  or  cords  on  the  oack,  making  all  women's  gloves  practically  $3.80  per  do3^n. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  on  the  above  where  there  is  overseam  stitching. 

On  women's  lamb  gloves,  not  over  14  inches  long,  the  specific  duty  is  $2.50  per 
dozen,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  extra  for  picque  or  prixseam  stitching  (no  extra 
duty  lor  overseam  stitching),  and  40  cents  per  dozen  pau«  extra  for  three  strands  or 
cords  on  the  backs,  making  women's  lamb  gloves  practically  $3.30. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  importers, 
and  whicn  we  think  would  meet  with  no  opposition  whatever,  is  the  following: 

To  reduce  the  tariff  on  women's  gloves  under  14  inches  in  length  and  on  men's 
gloves  in  the  following  manner: 

To  eliminate  the  extra  charge  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  picque  and  prixseam 
and  the  extra  charge  of  40  cents  for  three  strands  on  the  back. 

This  will  remove  from  the  tariff  two  items  which  have  been  constant  causes  for  con- 
tention and  litigation,  as  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  what' constitutes  the  three 
strands  on  the  back. 

There  is  also  the  su^estion  that  the  specific  duty  on  gloves  is  a  better  measure  ol 
protection  than  the  ad  valorem  duty.  VVTien  we  had  ad  valorem  duty,  the  under 
valuations  were  niunerous  and  the  Government  had  no  means  of  protecting  its  interests. 
It  also  drove  out  of  the  business  many  importers,  who  would  not  resort  to  the  means 
employed  by  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  manufacturers. 

There  were  many  suits  brought  by  the  Government  while  the  ad  valorem  duty  was 
in  existence.  Many  importers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  imported  gloves 
in  New  York,  as  tliey  cornd  buy  them  cheaper  here  than  they  could  import  the  gloves 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  undervaluations  made  by  imprincipled  nrms.  In  ^t, 
this  is  what  caused  the  change  from  "ad  valorem"  to  ^'sp^ific* 

The  suggestion  also  is  that  on  women's  gloves  of  20  inches  and  upward  in  length, 
the  high  rates  that  are  prevailing  mi^ht  remain. 

We  think  that  it  should  make  no  difference  what  kind  of  stitching  is  put  on  gloves, 
or  what  kind  of  strands  are  on  the  back,  as  it  is  only  a  glove. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  stitching  on  gloves:  Picque,  prixseam,  and  overseam. 
There  is  an  extra  duty  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  nrst  two  and  none  on  the 
overseam. 

Paragraph  452  provides  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  portion  of  the  paragraph  is  frustrated  by  what  follows: 

"On  any  articles  permanently  fitted  and  furnished  with  traveling,  bottle,  drinking, 
dininj^,  or  luncheon  and  similar  sets  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  last  paragraph  only  furnishes  contention  and  litigation.  The  words  "similar 
sets"  are  so  ambiguous  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  50  per  cent  unjusUy  on 
many  articles.  We  ask  that  whatever  duties  you  make  on  leather  goods  be  estab- 
lished and  made  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  protest  every  ship- 
ment, as  we  are  now  doing. 

The  tariff  on  the  Dingley  bill  was  35  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  leather,  ban, 
cardcases,  pocketbooks,  etc.,  and  on  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  they  have  practic^ly 
added  15  per  cent  to  it. 

Paragraph  450  in  regard  to  harness,  saddles,  and  saddlery  says  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  461  makes  it  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
contention  between  us  and  the  customhouse  why  they  should  have  these  two  duties. 

Paragraph  475  provides  for  smokers'  articles,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  when 
we  maxe  a  leather  cigarette  or  cigar  case  it  is  chaiged  60  per  cent  duty.  We  think 
this  duty  excessive. 
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BESOLVTIOlf S  OF  THE  JOHlTSTOWir  (N.  7.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Fehrxmry  10^  191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  directed  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the 
city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Stuart  Henry, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

Whereas,  the  Democratic  Party  declared,  in  its  platform  of  1912,  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff,  but  recognized  that  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  country  and  favored  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  legislation  that  would  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  indus- 
try, and 

\V'hereas,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
draft  and  present,  for  the  consideration  of  a  special  session  of  the  Congress  to  be  con- 
vened after  Marcn  4,  1913,  a  tariff  measure  which  will  provide  for  competitive  rates 
of  tariff  duties,  to  the  end  that  the  importation  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
will  not  be  prohibited  but  that  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  may  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  with  those  of  American  manufacture  and  that  the  necessary  revenue 
will  be  secured  to  the  Government,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  located  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  154  separate  concerns  manu- 
facturing leather  gloves,  of  which  concerns  53  are  located  in  the  city  of  Johnstown, 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and 

Whereas,  the  glove  and  leather  industries  are  practically  the  only  industries  located 
in  said  county  and  said  city  and  directly  and  indirectly  furnish  livelihood  to  practi- 
cally the  entire  population  of  said  county,  which  is  approximately  50,000,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  present  tariff  duties  on  men's  leather  gloves  it  has  been  possible 
for  these  concerns  to  manufacture  men's  leather  dress  gloves  and  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  witii  those  of  foreign  manufacture  and  pay  to  resident  labor  American 
rates  of  wages,  but  under  the  present  tariff  duties  on  women's  leatiier  gloves  it  has 
been  impossible  for  said  concerns  to  manufacture  women's  leather  dress  gloves  and  so 
compete,  with  the  result  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  women's  leather  gloves  are 
manufactured  in  said  county  or  in  the  United  States,  and 

WTiereas,  of  the  said  154  separate  concerns  there  are  more  than  85  per  cent  rated 
at  less  than  $50,000  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  in  their  Mercantile  Agency  Reference  Book 
for  July,  1912,  and  35  per  cent  thereof  are  rated  therein  at  less  tnan  $3,000,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  m  all  377  separate  factories  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
for  1909,  of  which  there  are  458  proprietors  and  firm  members  and  fully  80  per  cent 
of  which  ^factories  are  owned  ana  operated  by  individuals  or  copartnerships  and  not 
by  corporations,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  leather  dress  gloves  exported,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  concentrated  ownership  or  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
leadier  gloves  in  the  United  States  and  the  industry  is  highly  competitive,  and 

WTiereas,  the  board  of  trade  of  the  said  city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  population  of  the  said  city  and  of 
the  said  county  that  leather  dress  gloves  shall  continue  to  be  manufactured  therein  and 
believes  that  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  men's  leather 
gloves  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  continuance  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  equity  the  present  rates  on  women's  leather  gloves  should  be  increased 
80  as  to  permit  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 

Now,  therefore,  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 
respectfully  urges  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives give  its  careful  consideration  to  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves  and  incorjwrate  in  the  tariff  measure  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress 
Buch  rates  of  tariff  duties  upon  both  men's  and  women's  leatner  gloves  as  will  be 
competitive  and  permit  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  p  rmit 
its  one  industry  to  survive  for  the  support  of  the  population  of  the  said  city  of  Johns- 
town and  the  said  county  of  Fulton,  N.  Y, 
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BBIEF  OF  THE  HEHBY  M.  PE7SEB  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Jomuary  28, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  duty  or  tariff  on  women's  leather  gloves.  At  the  many 
hearing  before  previous  committees  of  both  Houses,  Congress,  ^nate,  and  conference 
committees,  it  has  been  shown  or  testified  to: 

That  the  forei^  labor  cost  to  make  any  glove,  whether  made  of  so-called  Schma- 
Bchen,  lamb  or  kid  skins  (no  matter  where  made,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Itsdy,  or 
elsewnere  abroad),  is  between  8  to  10  marks  per  dozen  in  Germany  and  10  to  12  francs 
in  France,  or  in  American  money  at  the  outside  $2.40  per  dozen. 

The  duty  on  leather  gloves  under  all  specific  tariffs  has  discriminated  between  the 
different  leathers  used,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  cost,  but  such  discrimi- 
nation does  pla>;  a  role  in  favor  of  the  foreign  skin  or  leather  merchant,  as  for  example : 
The  present  tariff  showed  a  reduction  of  i0.50  per  dozen  on  gloves  made  of  Schma- 
schen — consequently  Schmaschen  gloves  were  advanced  about  2  marks  per  dozen  in 
Europe  and  at  the  present  time,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  ^neral  belief  or  likelihood  diat 
the  new  administration  will  make  some  reductions  m  glove  schedule  under  same 
classifications,  Schmaschen  gloves  are  advancing  in  price.  The  facts  are  tliat  for  a 
period  of  25  years  Schmaschen  gloves  have  sold  nere  for  about  the  same  money,  and 
that  is  primarily  because  of  our  discriminating  tariff  as  between  leathers^  and  I  venture 
to  say,  that  should  the  new  schedule  allow  Schmaschen  gloves  to  come  m  free  that  the 
price  of  same  would  immediately  advance  in  Euroj)e  so  that  hmded  here  they  would 
cost  as  much  as  at  present,  or  in  other  words,  the  foreign  leather  merchant,  not  tne  glove 
manufacturer,  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  reduction  in  tariff. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
through  you,  that  a  fair,  equitable,  and  collectable  duty  on  all  leather  gloves  would 
be  12  per  dozen,  no  matter  from  what  leather  made.  In  such  case  a  merchant  could 
and  would  buy  gloves  abroad  for  what  the  gloves  were  worth  and  not,  as  at  present, 
where  he  is  obhged  to  buy  preferentials  in  tariff.  Under  a  straight  flat  duty  of  $2 
or  even  $2.50  per  dozen  on  all  leather  gloves  under  14  inches  extreme  length,  and  $3 
or  $3.50  for  longer  lengths.  A  merchant  would  then  buy  his  gloves  practically  r^ard- 
less  of  the  tariff.  That  is,  he  would  buy  the  best  he  could  find  for  the  money  and  his 
cost  landed  here  in  every  case  would  be  just  plus  the  duty  and  he  would  not  be  con- 
cerned regarding  any  classification  as  to  the  origin  of  the  leather. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  poor  to  exact  as  much 
duty  on  low-grade  gloves  as  on  the  best,  but,  in  practice,  they  would  not  pay  as  much, 
as  no  merchants  would  buy  a  Schmaschen  glove  and  pay  as  much  as  he  does  (as  now 
in  many  instances)  for  Lambs  because  of  the  difference  of  $1.25  per  dozen  in  duty. 
In  other  words,  Schmaschen  would  have  to  come  down  or  they  would  not  sell  to  the 
United  States.  Free  trade  England  use  very  few  Schmaschen  gloves,  because  they 
have  no  discriminating  tariff  of  a  difference  oi  $1.25  per  dozen  in  Sivor  of  Schmaschen, 
but  do  buy  a  better  goods  for  the  price  United  States  pays  for  Schmaschen.  In  other 
words,  a  straight  fiat  duty  as  suggested  would  put  the  United  States  on  practically  a 
free-trade  basis,  plus  $2  or  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  the  leather  merchant  would  be  obliged 
to  sell  low  grades  glove  leather  to  meet  competition  and  not  as  now,  be  able  to  hold 
up  or  advance  same  according  as  our  tariff  would  discriminate. 

On  men's  leather  gloves  the  present  duty  is  almost  prohibitory.  Imports  will  bear 
this  out. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  A.  Ross,  Manager. 

BRIEF  OF  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  We  come  before  your  committee  in  the  matter  of  duties  upon  leather 
gloves.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  any  recommendations  as  to  the  actual  rates  to  be 
applied  beyond  suggesting  a  reasonable  reduction,  but  do  earnestly  urge  upon  your 
committee  the  retention  of  specific  duties  upon  these  articles.  The  Wilson  bill, 
enacted  in  1894,  first  provided  a  complete  schedule  of  specific  duties  upon  leather 
gloves,  which  has  been  continued  practically  intact  witn  varying  amounts  of  duty 
during  subsequent  tariff  acts.    The  revenues  of  the  Government  have  been  main- 
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Uined,  collection  of  the  duty  made  simple  and  easy,  and  an  honest  and  equal  aaseaeh 
ment  of  duty  levied  upon  all  importers  alike. 

The  extra  duties  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pain»  provided  in  this  schedule  for  embroidery 
or  special  sewing  should  be  abolished.  The  embroidery  upon  which  this  rate  is  levied 
costs  in  France  50  centimes  to  1  franc  (9.7  cents  to  19.4  cents)  per  dozen  and  in  Ger- 
many 50  pfennig  (12  cents)  per  dozen  more  than  the  plain  glove.  The  extra  40  cents 
duty  is  therefore  equivalent  to  from  206  to  412 per  cent.  Piqu^  sewing  costs  in  France 
from  1  to  2  francs  (19.4  cents  to  38.8  cents)  per  <K)zen,  and  in  Germany  1  mark  (24  cents) 
per  dozen  extra.     The  40-cent  duty  is  therefore  equivalent  to  from  103  to  206  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
will  indorse  to  your  committee  our  statements  both  with  regard  to  the  extra  duties  and 
the  general  benefits  accrued  from  a  schedule  of  specific  duties  upon  leather  gloves. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Marshall  Fikld  &  Co., 
By  Thomas  H.  Eddt, 

Attorney. 


January  28, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Mean$,  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dbar  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  Chicago,  strongly  urge  the  continuance 
of  specific  duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  floves. 

Ijie  ascertainment  of  foreign-market  value  of  this  merchandise  is  so  difficult  and 

uncertain  that  only  bv  means  of  specific  rates  can  uniformity  of  assessment  be  assured. 

We  also  Tecommend  that  the  cumulative  or  extra  duties  for  stitching  and  embroidery 

on  leather  gloves  in  paragraph  459  of  the  present  tariff  be  eliminated,  as  they  are  both 

unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Marshall  Field  <Sc  Co. 
John  V.  Far  well  Co. 
FRANas  T.  Simmons  &  Co. 
Carson  Pirib  Scott  &  Co. 
Mandbl  Bros. 

KOTHSCmiiD  &  Co. 

SiBOEL  Cooper  Co. 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild. 

PABAGBAPH   400. 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying  pieces,  shall 
pay  seyenty-five  per  centum  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  which  they  are  suitable. 

PABAGBAPH  461. 

Harness,  saddles,  saddlery,  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

HARNESS   AND   SADDLES. 

TESTIMOHT   OF   B.    W.    CAMPBELL,    CHAIBMAN   WHOLESALE 
SADDLEBT  ASSOCIATION,  CIKGHflTATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  ours  is  somewhat  of 
a  swan  song.  We  are  representing  an  industry  that  is  having  hard 
sledding,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  above  water. 

We  are  confronted  with  new  conditions,  brought  about  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  man,  bringing  forward  new  methods  of  trans- 
portation lor  both  man  and  merchandise  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
curtailing  the  volume  of  business  that  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  hard 
for  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  to  receive  returns  in  excess 
of  6  or  6  per  cent  on  the  investment.  I  say  that,  I  believe,  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  know  that  it  is  true. 
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There  have  been  liquidations  in  the  business  throug^hout  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  of  not  less  than  seven  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing institutions.  This  has  been  brought  about,  as  I  have  told 
you,  because  of  mechanical  power  taking  the  place  of  horses,  and 
of  course  our  business  has  to  do  entirely  with  horses. 

As  I  understand,  this  tariff  revision  has  two  objects:  To  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  and  to  get  revenue  for  the  Grovem- 
ment.  I  am  going  to  refer  first  to  the  revenue  for  the  Government. 
All  the  importations  of  saddlery  and  harness  into  this  country — and 
I  come  very,  very  nearly  telling  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are  when  I 
say  all — are  used  by  the  rich  people.  Nothing  comes  here  from 
England,  Germany,  or  France  except  the  better  classes  of  goods, 
such  goods  as  men  would  buy  even  if  the  tariff  duties  were  as  they 
were  under  the  old  bill,  45  per  cent.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  would  be  served  and  that  no  one  in  this 
country  would  suffer  anv  injury  if  the  duty  was  100  per  cent  on 
saddlery  and  harness.  1  am  not  trying  to  convince  any  man  that 
believes  in  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  that  he  is  wrong.  I  myself 
believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  know  any  Members  of  Confess,  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Henry  George,  of  New  York,  that  believe  m  free  traae, 
or  who  have  announced  tnat  they  were  free  traders  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  have  judged  yesterday  that  you  were  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  indicated  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  referred  to  great  free-trade  England  as  being 
a  country  in  which  there  was  such  wonderful  prosperity. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  referred  to  free-trade  England  as  a  country  of 
wonderful  prosperity  as  well  as  to  protective  America,  and  said  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  high,  prohibitive  protective 
tariff  in  order  to  make  prosperity. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that  your  remark  is  very 
encouraging  to  me.  I  will  candidly  say  to  you  that  I  had  that 
impression,  and  I  am  an  old-line  Democrat,  born  one  and  have  voted 
for  seven  Democratic  presidents,  two  of  wnom  were  elected.  If  the 
object  of  this  committee  is  to  put  the  tariff  duties  upon  things  that 
will  bring  no  injury  to  the  consumer  and  benefit  theCjovemment,  I  feel 
that  we  are  safe;  tnat  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  or  reason  or  rhyme 
why  you  should  put  saddlery  and  harness  on  the  free  list,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  bill  by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  and 
which  the  Democratic  rarty  voted  for. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  fact  is  that  you  are  a  protectionist  and  claim 
that  anybody  who  is  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  is  a  free  trader? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  beEeve  that.  But  I  could  not 
help  saying  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  put  saddlery  and  harness  on 
the  free  list  would  be  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  A  free  trader  in  saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  a  free  trader  in  everything,  if  you  will  study 
the  situation  as  I  know  it  to  be. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  is  the  annual  production  of  saddlery  and 
harness  in  this  ccAintry  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  least  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  was  imported  last  year  I 
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Mr.  Campbell.  There  was  imported  into  this  country  last  year 
probably  $600,000  worth. 

Mr.  ^RrrcHiN.  Made  of  leather? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Harness  made  of  leather.  There  are  lots  of  other 
things  made  of  leather. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  I  mean  saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  ! 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Only  $58,350  came  in  last  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tnat  came  in  from  England. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  No.  That  came  in  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  according  to  the  statistics.  That  is  only  one-fifteenth  of  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  importations  of  saddlery  and  harness  into  this 
country  in  1912  were  $58,000.  You  are  correct.  The  imports  for 
five  years  were  $403,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Have  you  a  20  per  cent  tariflf  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  wo  make  here  $100,000,000  worth? 

Afr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  we  import  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
about  $58,000  worth? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  saddlery  and  harness 
sold  in  this  country  the  American  harness  and  saddlery  producers  sell 
$99  and  about  99  cents'  worth  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yet  a  man  who  believes  in  putting  them  on  the  free 
list  is  a  free  trader  in  everything  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  if  he  finds  any  excuse  for  putting  this  on  the 
free  list  there  isn't  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  put  everjR/hing  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  We  get  no  revenue  from  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  would  not  get  any 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  We  are  not  losing  anything  by  putting 
it  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  it  will  come  in. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  are  exporting  saddlery  to  all  the  world;  you 
are  exporting  two  dozen  times  more  than  you  are  importing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  were  exporting  mostly  to  noncompeting 
countries. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  What  is  a  noncompeting  country  ?    Name  one. 

Mr.  Campbell.  South  America. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  mean  that  South  America  does  not  compete 
with  you  in  saddlerv  and  harness  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  in  a  manufaotured  way,  but  there  are 
scores 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  What  country  does  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  England. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Has  not  England  got  free  entrance  into  the  South 
American  markets  like  America  has,  and  do  you  not  compete  in  South 
America  with  England  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  a  way. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  do  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ElrrcHiN.  And  England  has  a  freight  rate  in  her  favor,  too  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  Yet,  with  that  freight  rate  agaiost  you,  you  go  down 
and  compete  with  England  and  with  all  ouier  countries  in  South 
America,  and  yet  you  are  afraid  to  compete  with  England  or  any  other 
country  right  nero  at  your  own  door. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  gettmg  your  knowledge  from  statistics. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  am  getting  my  kiowledge  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  you  are  lacking  in  this 

Mr.  BoTCHiN  (interposing).  I  am  getting  my  knowledge  from  the 
statistics  made  up  by  the  customhouse  otllcers  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  you  are  getting  your  statistics  made  up  by 
whom? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  getting  my  knowledge  from  practical  expe- 
rience in  endeavoring  to  get  the  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  company  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  represent  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  How  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  do  you  make  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Rangmg  from  $650,000  to  $800,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Where  do  the  most  of  your  exports  go,  to  Canada 
and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  None  to  Canada.  The  majority  of  it  goes  to  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  of  it  goes  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say  that  the  only  country  in  South  America 
that  we  export  into  that  amounts  to  anything  is  the  Argentine 
Republic.  We  probably  export  $20,000  a  year  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  but  that  goes  to  one  man  who  happens  to  be  an  American. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  He  is  selling  down  there  in  competition  with  English 
firms  and  other  firms,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  explain  that.  That  firm  intro- 
duced into  that  country  American  styles  of  buggies,  which  required 
differently  made  harness  from  that  made  in  Germany  or  France;  it 
is  much  hghter.  Wherever  a  man  can  introduce  an  Ainerican  buggy 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  American  harness  even  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  English  harness,  because  the  Enghsh  article  is  not  fit  for  the 
American  bugjjy.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  never  found  it  possible 
to  get  into  this  market  and  introduce  their  styles  because  the  tariff 
regulations  have  kept  them  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Can  not  the  Englishman  make  styles  to  suit  the 
South  American  people  just  as  ^ood  as  we  can  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  great  majority  of  styles  are  furnished  by  Eng- 
land in  South  America.  We  can  only  furnish  such  American  styles 
as  we  can  introduce  by  introducing  American  vehicles  and  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  if  you  want  to  finish  your  remarks 
you  may  go  ahead.     I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  r ATNE.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  Mr.  ELitchin'a 
questions  in  regard  to  these  exports.     He  was  about  to  make  an 
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explanation  of  them.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  that 
question  fully. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  answered  you,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  the 
Ai^entine  Republic. 

In  Cuba,  wnich  is  the  largest  export  field  we  have,  we  sent  last  year 
into  Cuba  about  $109,000  worth  of  goods,  which  was  practically  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole  exports.  We  have  a  preferential  duty  there  of 
something  like  15  per  cent.  Before  we  got  that  preferential  duty 
Spain  and  France  rumished  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  saddlery 
and  harness  into  Cuba.  When  you  gave  us  that  preferential  duty 
we  have  absorbed  and  have  taken  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  Cuba 
in  this  line  of  business.  Before  we  annexed  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
we  did  not  do  5  per  cent  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  business;  but 
now  that  we  go  in  there  under  free  trade  and  England,  France,  and 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  pay  the  American  duties, 
we  do  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  We 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chaikman.  Of  course  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  American 
Territories. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  but  they  were  not  prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Before  the  Spanish-American  War  we  went  into 
Porto  Rico  on  the  same  basis  with  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
but  they  took  the  business;  at  least  they  took  95  per  cent  of  it.  it 
you  put  those  islands  on  a  free-trade  basis  now  those  people  who  are 
consuming  large  quantities  of  saddlery  of  American  maKe  will  go  back 
again  to  tne  Spanish  and  French  makes,  because  the  people  are  ac- 
customed to  those  kinds  and  styles  of  goods  which  are  made  in  Spain 
and  France. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  proposition,  and  I  want 
to  find  out  about  it.  I  have  no  desire  in  the  world  to  take  the  bulk 
of  the  American  market  away  from  your  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  want  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
importation  coming  in  so  that  we  can  get  some  reasonable  revenue. 
If  we  can  not  do  that;  if  I  am  only  protecting  your  profits  and  noth- 
ing else,  I  would  put  it  on  the  free  list.     That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  not  here  asking  any  protectionist  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  here  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  some  of  my  men  were.     I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  for  the 

industry. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time  you  also  pro- 
tested against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  saddlery.  Is  not  my  recol- 
lection correct? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  they  did;  yes,  sir.     I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  you  did,  and  that  you  insisted 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  business  if  it  was  reduced. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  At  that  time,  in  the 
first  place,  harness  and  saddles — 1  want  the  record  to  show  correctJy — 
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of  saddler  and  saddlery  there  were  imports  of  $58,000  last  year,  and 
of  all  other  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery,  there  was  $32,000,  but  the 
total  as  shown  by  the  Govemment  figures  of  all  ixnports  of  hameas, 
saddles  and  saddlery,  in  sets  or  parts,  finished  or  unnnished,  included 
everything  in  your  industry,  in  1905,  under  the  Dingley  bUl,  amounted 
to  $203,624;  in  1910,  the  first  year  under  the  Payne  bill,  it  amounted 
$104,826;  in  1911,  it  amounted  to  $110,007;  in  1912,  it  amounted  to 
$90,821.    That  is  a  total  of  all  imports  under  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  for  this  year,  according  to  the  Gov- 
emment report,  amount  to  $788,374,  with  a  total  proauction  in  the 
United  States  of  $54,224,000.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you. 
Under  the  45  per  cent  tariff  the  imports  amounted  to  $2031,000,  and 
with  that  condition  existing  your  mdustry,  not  yourself,  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  protested  against  a  reduction  from  45  per 
cent,  because  it  would  be  injurious  to  tne  business.  The  Payne  com- 
mittee reduced  it  to  20  per  cent,  20  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
according  to  the  class  of  namess.  That  made  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  that  reduction  the  amount  of  imports  gradu- 
ally decreased. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  imports  of  saddlery  and  harness  are  confined 
to  the  fine  articles.  The  men  that  have  been  buying  the  fine  coach 
harness  and  fine  riding  saddles  in  England  have  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  gone  to  riding  in  automobiles.  They  do  not  buy  the 
fine  articles.  !m  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  in 
your  own  city,  Birmingham,  there  is  not  one  fine  coach  harness  sold 
now  where  there  were  10  sold  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  real  cause 
for  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  importations  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness into  this  country  has  been  because  the  rich  people  are  not  buying 
those  fine  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  American  production  of  those  arti- 
cles increased  in  the  course  of  five  years  from  842,000,000  in  1905  to 
$54,000,000  in  1910,  an  increased  production  of  articles  under  this 
classification  of  $12,000,000  in  five  years,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  wnat  those  sta- 
tistics take  in.  If  they  refer  only  to  the  wholesale  branch  of  the 
industry,  I  think  that  those  figures  should  be  correct;  but  if  they  refer 
to  the  entire  production,  including  all  the  little  retail  harness  shops,  of 
which  there  are  25,000  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
would  not  question  the  records  of  the  United  States  Govemment;  but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  they  do  include  the  small  harness  makers  scat- 
tered in  every  hamlet,  every  town,  and  every  community  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  taking  of  a  census,  Mr. 
Campbell.  I  understand  when  they  take  an  industrial  census  they 
appomt  a  man  in  each  district  to  take  the  entire  industrial  census. 
I  presume  that  they  take  every  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  appears  to  me,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  being  an  awfully  small  *iim.  I  happen  to  know  that  there 
are  about  25,000  retail  narness  shops,  and  if  they  were  only  doing 
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S50,000,000  they  would  not  do  a  business  of  over  $2,000  on  an  average 
per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  production  it  makes 
the  percentage  of  imports  less. 

Mr.  Campbell.  "Wnat  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
is  this:  No  revenue  can  come  from  free  trade.  It  would  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  us.  Mr.  Taft,  the  President,  called  me  up  over  the 
telephone  at  that  time  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
sumcient  protection  under  the  Payne  bill  for  saddlery  and  harness. 
I  told  him  that  20  per  cent  as  a  protective  duty  was  as  good  as  500 
per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Was  that  before  the  Payne  bill  was  passed  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  ThOT  adopted  what  your  industry  asked  for  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  he  then  telegraphed  the  president  of  the 
association  wherein  he  said  that  I  had  said  20  per  cent  was  enough 
protection  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  affirm  it,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  was  communicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commi  t  tee^ 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  That  was  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  night  we  got  that  telegram  the  conference  conmiittees 
were  to  meet  the  President  at  the  White  House  at  a  supper. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  They  adopted  the  rate  which  you  suggested ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thejr  aaopted  that  20  per  cent,  which  we  claim 
does  make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor,  but  that  it 
does  not  any  more  than  make  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  regarded  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent  as  prohibitive  as  a  rate  of  45  per  cent,  and  you  were  right 
about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  as  good  at  20  as  it  is  at  45,  but 
it  is  better  for  the  Government  at  45,  because  the  rich  men  buy  the 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  write  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  put  our  industry  on  the 
free  list  if  you  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  if  we  put  this  on  the  free  list, 
would  there  be  any  material  increase  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  I  must  say  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce 
it.  I  do  not  think  you  would  increase  the  importations  of  saddlery 
and  harness  so  awfully  much  if  you  should  happen  to  put  it  at  15 

?er  cent.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  how 
think  it  would  affect  us,  I  will  refer  to  one  thing  that  was  put  into 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  They  put  leather  made  of  sheepslcin  at  5 
per  cent.  If  that  rate  had  stood  at  15  per  cent,  we  could  not  have 
nought  that  article  in  France.  The  result  is  that  my  individual 
firm  has  not  bought  an  American  sheepskin  since  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  We  went  into  France  and  boucht  our  sheepskins,  and  we 
bought  our  shearings — what  we  call  shearings  is  part  of  the  little 
wool  left  on  top  that  we  use  to  line  saddles,  etc.  We  are  now  buying 
all  of  the  sheepskins  in  France. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
practically  gave  you  a  very  great  reduction  on  your  raw  materials,  but 
still  Irft  you  a  prohibitive  rate  on  your  finished  product  i 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  realize  that  sheepskins  are  a  peculiar  article. 
They  are  raised  in  the  mountains  of  France.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  small  tanners.  The  reason  I  referred  to  that  article  was  that  you 
have  got  it  down  under  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  it  enabled  us  to  buy 
it  abroad  and  close  up  the  tanners  of  the  United  States  from  making 
these  articles.  If  you  put  saddlery  down  where  the  importations  can 
come  in,  and  where  the  EngUsh  maker  has  an  advantage  of  us  of 
even  3  per  cent  in  the  value  of  his  labor,  a  man  like  myself  will  go  over 
there  and  buy  all  these  goods.  They  need  not  come  to  us.  We  will 
hunt  them;  we  will  be  hunting  them  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  American  producer  of  any  article,  saddlery 
or  anything  else,  has  95  per  cent  of  the  American  market  and  the 
importations  amount  to  5  per  cent,  you  do  not  say,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  the  American  industry  would  be  destroyed  or  ruined, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  say  you  are  going  to  ruin  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  would  not  ruin  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  say  that  you  will  do  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try an  injury  if  you  get  below  the  point  where  it  can  be  imported. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  that  if  we  let  in  5  per  cent  in 
imports,  it  is  not  going  to  ruin  the  saddle  industry,  is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  if  we  imported  only  5  per  cent  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  allowed  only  5  per  cent  in  imports  to  come 
in  there  would  be,  under  this  great  volume  of  business  done,  even  if 
it  is  only  fifty-odd  millions,  we  would  have  an  opportunity,  if  any 
amount  came  in,  or  5  per  cent  came  in,  to  raise  some  reasonable 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Of  course,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  look  at  the  question  differ- 
ently. They  are  protectionists.  We  will  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  a  revenue  tariff  must  of  necessity  contemplate  that  some  revenue 
must  be  raised  from  an  article  or  it  is  not  within  our  principle;  and 
that  means  that  there  must  be  some  reasonable  competition.  On 
any  article  where,  by  the  last  principle,  there  could  be  no  revenue 
because  there  would  be  no  competition,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  put  it  on  the  free  list,  because  otherwise  we  would  be  protect- 
ing profits,  a  thing  we  do  not  stand  for.  I  have  no  desire  in  the 
world  to  injure  your  business  or  anybody  else's  business.  I  believe 
the  commission  that  I  hold  requires  me  to  reduce  to  a  reasonable 
competitive  rate  everything  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  you  have  gone  the  limit  in  the  saddlery 
business.  You  must  remember  that  you  reduced  the  duty  from  46 
to  20  per  cent  on  our  industrv  years  ago. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  understood  you  to  sajr  awhile  ago — but  whether 
you  said  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact — ^England  is  your  great  competitor  in 
harness.    She  is  a  great  leather-producing  country. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  she  would  be  our  very  great  competitor  under 
a  free-trade  doctrine. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  She  is  a  ^eat  leather-producing  country  hke  America. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  believe  you  said  that  these  imports  that  come  in 
constitute  the  high-class  harness  and  saddlery  that  the  rich  people 
buv? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  KiTCHiN.  So  that  on  all  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  harness 
and  saddlery  that  the  farmers  and  the  ordinary  men  throughout  the 
comitry  buy  the  rate  is  practically  prohibitive  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  the  protection  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  To  keep  them  out.  Tfien  your  idea,  like  my  friend 
Mr.  Fordnej  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  over  there,  is  that  real 
protection  is  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  them  out  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  believe  you  said  you  could  go  into  Cuba  because 
you  have  a  preferential  rate  there  and  could  compete  with  England, 
and  that  you  got  most  of  the  trade  in  saddlery  and  harness.  How 
about  Canada?  Canada  has  a  preferential  rate  of  33}  per  cent 
against  us. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Let  us  see  how  we  stand  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  outside  of  such  harness  that  is 
bought  by  inmiigrants  that  go  into  this  Northwest  Territory,  who 
have  been  passing  through,  as  they  have  been,  in  large  numbers  auring 
the  last  five  years,  going  into  that  great  Northwest  Territory  to  open  it 
up,  they  would  stop  in  our  northern  cities,  such  as  Seattle,  Tacoma,  St. 
Paul,  and  Iifinneapolis,  and  buy  their  harness.  There  has  been  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  harness  bought  and  carried  into 
Canada  by  these  people. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Also  in  eastern  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  much  in  eastern 
Canada. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  facts  are  and  the  statistics  will  show  that  we 
exported  into  Canada  with  a  preferential  tariff  of  33 1  per  cent  against 
us,  in  competition  with  England,  four  times  as  much  saddlery  and 
harness  as  England  exported  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all  because  of  what  I  told  you. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  think  if  you  will  look  it  up  you  will  find 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  No,  sir;  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  that 
I  scour  this  world  for  business.  I  go  everywhere  where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  business.     I  can  not  get  any  business  in  Canad^. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Great  Britain  has  gotten  very  little  trade  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nobody  can  get  much.  Canada  is  a  protective 
country.  They  make  it  themselves.  The  largest  harness  manufac- 
turers m  the  world  are  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  They  have  a  high  protective  rate  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certainly  they  nave;  they  take  care  of  their 
industry. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  know  that  we  export  into  Canada,  in  spite 
of  the  large  saddlery  and  harness  factories  that  you  say  she  has,  and 
in  spite  of  this  hign  protective  duty,  ten  times  more  than  Canada 
exports  into  this  coimtry,  with  a  lower  tariff  to  get  into  this  coimtry 
than  we  have  to  pay  to  get  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  vast  amount  of 
harness  that  would  come  into  this  country  from  Canada  under  free 
trade,  because  the  labor  in  Canada,  while  it  may  be  a  little  cheaper, 
it  is  not  enough  cheaper  for  it  to  be  an  embarrassing  factor.  But 
these  large  importations  of  harness  that  you  are  talking  about  as 
having  gone  into  Canada  have  gone  in  because  of  the  reason  I  have 
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given  you;  the  emigrants  have  taken  it  there.  I  know  that  the  men 
who  have  gone  into  that  country  have  passed  through  those  towns 
and  have  bought  their  eauipments  to  take  along  with  them.  We 
have  a  man  in  this  room  from  Detroit,  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  is  right 
on  the  borderland  of  Canada,  and  he  can  not  sell  any  harness  in 
Canada.  If  I  was  making  a  free-trade  or  a  protectionist  speech  I 
would  say  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  let  Canada  come  in  here 
while  she  has  a  tariff  duty  against  us. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  She  can  not  come  in  here  at  all.  We  are  paying  a 
heavy  duty  on  harness,  and  gomg  into  Canada  and  selling  $10,000,000 
more  to  Canada  than  she  is  selling  to  us. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Canada  can  not  sell  us  anything  imder  a  protective 
duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Then  how  can  we  sell  her  under  a  duty  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  as  I  told  you.  The  emigrants  take  it  there. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  it  is  not  done  in  any  other  way.  I 
have  a  man  who  travels  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  will  so 
over  to  Montreal  and  he  can  sell  an  American  stock  saddle  or  maybe 
two  or  three  or  something  like  that  that  is  a  novelty,  but  as  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  he  can  not  get  into  that  market.  I  have  gone 
there  and  gotten  their  samples  and  brought  them  down  home  and 
undertaken  to  make  them,  and  every  time  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  If  we  should  put  saddleir  and  harness  on  the  free 
list,  how  much  do  you  think  you  would  have  to  cut  your  price  on 
harness  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BjrrcHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  KiTCHTN.  You  would  not  cut  the  price  at  all  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  be  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  sell  less;  I  will  duv  some  in  England,  and  if 
I  can  not  do  it  that  way  ultimately  I  will  cut  my  labor.  There  is 
not  5  per  cent  in  my  business  to-day  on  the  money  that  I  have  in- 
vested in  it. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  How  much  have  you  cut  your  labor  since  the  tariff 
was  reduced  in  1909  from  45  per  cent  to  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  ample.  I  do  not  want  any  better  protection 
than  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  You  have  not  cut  your  labor? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Have  jrou  cut  your  labor  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  advanced  it. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Although  your  duty  has  been  reduced  over  50  per 
cent  you  have  advanced  your  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  As  I  told  you,  the  articles  that  come  in 
here  were  the  fine  articles  used  by  gentlemen  who  do  not  care  what 
they  pav  for  them. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Your  labor  belongs  to  the  union  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Have  they  any  kind  of  organization  through  which 
to  strike  or  demand  higher  wages ) 
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Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  had  four  of  them.  Thev  have  gone 
through  blood  to  get  their  wages;  but  that  is  what  labor  has  to  do 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  a  high  protective 
tariff  that  you  have  had  for  the  last  20  years,  all  written  and  asked 
for  in  the  name  of  labor,  that  your  labor  nas  had  to  go  through  blood 
u)  get  a  little  increase  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  CABiPBELL.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  go  through  blood  before  we 
can  reduce  it. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  In  these  times  of  the  hi^h  cost  of  living 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tha^  is  the  history  of  labor,  and  we  can  not  change 
human  beings  now. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  have  never  given  them  any  increase  until  they 
have  sweated  a  little  blood  and  demanded  it.  i  ou  are  very  candid 
about  that,  and  I  think  you  arc  right  about  it.  I  think  you  are  telling 
absolutely  the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  Hell.  On  what  do  they  pay  35  per  cent  duty  now? 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  saddlery  and  harness  in  part  or  whole — 20  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  IIell.  There  are  two  classes  under  the  schedule,  one  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee,  wliich  cut  it  to  20  per  cent,  and  then 
paragraph  461,  which  does  not  require  that  they  shall  be  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  with  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  So 
there  are  evidently  two  importations  and  the  records  show  that  im- 
portations are  now  being  made  under  botli 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  ilr.  Hill,  I  think  the  provision  was — I 
am  not  sure  about  it,  but  I  think  it  provided  that  on  and  after  October 
1, 1909,  it  should  be  20  per  cent.     Before  that  time  it  was  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  all  20  per  cent  now.  We  will  omit  the  question  of 
revenue  because  we  can  get  the  revenue  in  other  ways.  I  think 
it  was  intended  to  put  these  articles  on  the  free  list.  I  think  it  was 
honestly  intended  just  as  I  think  the  biUs  introduced  by  the  Republi- 
cans were  honestly  intended  to  pass.  I  am  not  willing  to  put  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  saying  that  he  was 
ready  to  sign  a  bill  which  he  did  not  thmk  was  right,  and  I  think  that 
both  parties  were  honest  in  their  action  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

If  these  articles  were  put  on  the  free  list,  does  it  not  put  you  in  the 
position  of  paying  duties,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  I  do  not 
care  which,  on  your  raw  materials,  and  having  your  finished  product 
on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  cruel  enough 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  wouldn't  it  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  put  my  finished  article  on  the  free  list  and 
my  raw  materials  upon  the  protection  list — although  fortunately 
there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  it — I  will  be  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  pigskin  dutiable  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Pigskins  I  buy  under  this  5  per  cent  duty  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  buy  them  under  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  padding  or  lining:  ?    Is  that  wool  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  saddle  business  there  is  nothing  used  in  the 
nature  of  wooi  in  the  linings;  it  is  what  we  call  linsey,  that  is  made 
especially  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  made  anywhere  else 
at  all.    There  is  the  cotton  goods 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Those  are  all  dutiable? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  the  felts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Felts  are  dutiable  at  a  very  high  rate? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  of  those  things  are  dutiable.  Every  article  that 
goes  into  a  saddle,  the  buckles,  the  metallic  triimnings,  snd  every 
single,  solitary  thin^,  even  the  thread,  is  dutiable. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.    Thread  ia  a  very  important  item. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  would  it  be  fair  to  put  the  finished  product  on  the 
free  list  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  I  ought  to  have  to  answer  that 
question.  I  know  it  would  not  be  fair,  and  I  know  that  everybody 
here  knows  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  simply  fair  to  put  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct at  least  a  compensatory  duty  for  the  duties  which  you  have  to 
pay  on  the  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Payne  TWs  dispatch  which  you  said  that  you  sent  to  the 
President  when  the  conference  committee  was  ia  session.  I  was  one 
of  the  conferees,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  had  a  supper. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  that  time  the  people  engaged  in  yoiu:  business  were 
contending  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  auty  than  20  per  cent  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  they  did  say  so,  and 
I  think  they  were  right.  And  possibly  the  people  down  along  the 
Gulf  said  that,  and  I  think  they  were  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  dispatch  was  in  answer  to  one  that  the  President 
sent  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  President's  secretary  called  me  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  asked  you  if  20  per  cent  would  be  sufi^cient  pro- 
tection ?    Was  that  the  question  that  was  asked  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  he  asked  me  what  protection  in  my  mind 
would  make  up  the  difl'erence  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  I  said  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  the  telegram  was  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  did  not  include  the  duties  on  raw  material  in 
that  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  we  would  necessarily  have  to 
have  a  higher  rate  than  20  per  cent  in  my  industry  in  order  to  keep 
the  industry  up-^ — 

Mr.  KiTCHiN  (interposing).  What  part  of  your  finished  product 
constitutes  labor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  after  the  material  reaches  you  ? 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  After  you  have  finished  the  product  and  have  it 
ready  for  sale  what  part  of  that  is  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  answer  that.  Out  of  a  business  of  $700,000 
per  annum  the  labor  cost  is  $110,000. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  amount  of  wage  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  for  the  wage  earners  in  my  factory.  That  is 
for  the  men  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  does  not  include  salaried  men  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  does  not  include  executive  officers  or  clerks 
or  the  expense  account.  The  expense  account  is  a  separate  account 
from  the  manufacturing  account. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  clerks  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  labor  as  the 
men  that  sew  the  leather. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  enters  so  much  into  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  article,  although  I  might  say  that  it  costs  us  50  per 
cent  more  to  do  business  in  this  coinitry,  through  our  clerical  de- 
partments and  through  our  investments,  than  it  does  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  in  your  business  13 
per  cent  of  your  cost  is  the  actual  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thirteen  per  cent  is  the  average,  110,000  out  of 
about  700,000. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  including  in  that  your  selling  expenses, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  not  including  the  selling  expenses. 
That  is  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  The  factory  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  CHAiKBiAN.  What  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  this 
county  and  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  1  have  sworn  affidavits ;  I  have  made  personal 
investigation  of  it,  and  I  know  that  the  Government  has,  and  it  is 
from  one  to  two  times  greater  here  than  in  England.  The  wages 
range  in  England  from  $6.25  to  $8.'25  and  they  range  here  from  $17 
to  $20  for  the  same  men  on  the  same  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost  is  13  to  14  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  from  $1  to  $2  more 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  15  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talkmg  about  the  labor  cost  in  his  factory. 
It  is  not  as  much  as  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  pay  roll  in  England  would  only  be  $55,000  for 
that  same  set  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  $55,000  against  $110,000.  Then  you  would  pay 
$2  here  where  you  would  pay  $1  there  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  total  labor  cost  is  not  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  CTampbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  14  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference  in  your 
wage  scale,  wouM  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  7  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  contending  for  20  per  cent  to  cover 
that  difference,  according  to  your  own  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  If  I  could  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
goods  for  $55,000  that  I  now  pay  $110,000  for,  I  would  have  $55,000 
])rofit  to  put  in  my  own  pocket,  which  is  just  twice  as  much  profit  83  I 
make.    You  may  figure  it  all  you  w^t  to. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  you  wanted  this  to  protect  your  wage 
scale.  According  to  your  own  statement,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  say  that 
the  labor  in  your  pusiness  would  cost  you  $110,000,  and  that  the  same 
thing  in  England  would  cost  $55,000.  That  is  as  one  is  to  tw^o. 
Taking  your  own  figures,  your  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  about  14 
f)er  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  would  be  one- 
half  of  14  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  see  where  you  are  off. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  these  materials  you  use  are  the  products  of  labor, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  of  course. 

Mr.  Payne.  Theproducts  of  labor  rim  through  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Through  the  whole  scale. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  when  you  have  finished  the  harness  the  labor 
involved  in  it  from  the  time  you  get  the  leather  or  the  iron,  etc. — 
from  the  time  it  is  made  it  involves  a  much  larger  percentage  of  labor, 
does  it  not,  on  your  finished  product,  to  make  it  all  the  way  through  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Exactly;  from  the  iron  clear  through. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  cost  of  labor  gets  to  be  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  raw  materials  and  your  finished  product  are 
dutiable? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  a  protective  tariff  upon  them  to  cover  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  when  you  get  20  per  cent  you  are  not  getting 
half  of  the  labor  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  do  not  agree;  you 
are  too  candid  a  man  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  Payne  has  said.  So  far 
as  your  industry  is  concerned  you  are  counting  into  the  labor  cost 
what  you  are  paying  for  raw  material;  you  are  counting  that  in  your 
industry  as  the  material  cost,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  balance  of  the  material  comes  in  in 
another  way,  but  the  labor  cost  that  we  are  talking  about  is  the  labor 
cost  in  your  own  factory.     Of  course  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yos,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  down  to  the  other  proposition; 
let  us  come  down  to  the  material.  Of  course  somebody  else  pays  the 
labor  cost  on  them.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  "mate- 
rial here  and  the  material  in  the  English  f actorj  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  the  raw  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  material  you  use. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  threads  the  English  factory  has  the  advantage 
of  the  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  thread  is  used  in  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  our  thread  bills  were 
about  SI 0,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  For  all  of  this  $700,000  worth  of  product! 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  . 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  Thread  would  be  $10,0001 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Leather. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pigskin  leather  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no;  harness  leather  and  skirting.  We  buy 
$100,000  worth  of  harness  leather  and  skirtings,  and  about  $5,000 
worth  of  pigskin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that 
leather  here  and  the  cost  to  vour  English  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  isn  t  any  (ufference  in  harness  leather  in 
England  I  am  told.  In  Canada  it  is  about  5  per  cent  cheaper,  owing 
to  uieir  methods  of  cheaper  bark  and  the  means  that  they  have  now 
for  making  it.  But  my  experience  has  been  that  harness  leather  is 
no  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  leather 
cost.  In  your  total  production  of  $700,000,  how  much  of  that  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  leather  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  be  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  L 
should  say.  Add  labor  to  that  and  it  would  be  $350,000,  and  the 
balance  would  be  l&e  other  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  raw  materials  do  you  use  besides 
thread  and  leather  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Saddletrees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  saddletrees 
between  here  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  we  could  buy  the  English  saddletree  we  could 
buy  them  cheaper  than  we  can  in  this  country — a  good  deal  cheaper. 
They  sometimes  import  certain  grades  and  pay  the  duty.  Rings  and 
chains  are  cheaper  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  on  saddletrees  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  that  you  have  to  pay  as 
compared  with  the  English  saddletrees  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $2  a  dozen  trees,  or  about  16§  cents  a  saddle. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  a  saddle.  In  per- 
centages that  is  only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  a  large  item. 

The  Chairman.  Only  2  or  3  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  of  saddle- 
trees between  this  country  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  chains  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not;  know.  A  great  many  trace  chains  and 
other  kinds  of  chains  were  imported  in  years  past  and  paid  the  duty, 
and  the  same  with  wrought  rings.  They  have  paia  the  duty  on 
them,  especially  in  specific  cases  where  they  woula  get  them  around 
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by  water.     If  they  had  to  pay  much  rail  transportation  they  could 
not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  chains  practically  as  cheap  in  this 
country  as  you  can  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  not  so  three  or  four  years  ago.  But  we 
are  not  large  handlers  of  chains,  and  I  am  not  well  posted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  material  item. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  makes  a  difference  in 
cost  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  named  the  principal  items.  There  is  saddle 
hardware,  which  means  buckles,  rings,  rosettes,  and  bits — and  by  the 
way,  we  import  all  of  our  fine  bits.  Then  comes  leather,  thread,  felts 
and  hair,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  hair  and  felt  is  used  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  very  small  percentage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  diilerence  in  cost  of  those  items  does  not 
make  very  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  our  industry  it  would  not  amount  to  much,  but 
it  would  affect  one  or  two  factories  here  that  make  nothing  but  fine 
goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  drop  out  of  the  hardware. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  hames.     The  English  style  of  hame  is  a 

fine  article,  and  the  American  can  not  compete  with  it 

.    The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  the  hardware  in  a  set  of  harness 
a  very  material  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  fine  goods  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  average  run  of  goods. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  American  form  of  harness,  including  hames, 
saddlery,  and  hardware,  worth  $30,  I  would  say  that  the  hardware 
was  $4.50  or  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  that  hard- 
ware between  here  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  I  know  in  Mon- 
treal— I  know  you  could  import  and  pay  the  Canadian  duty  on  a 
bucklo — you  would  not  know  it  by  numbers,  but  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  will — that  will  take  the  place  of  a  52-roller  buckle  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  sold  at  Montreal  at  1  cent  above  what 
the  most  reliable  fii*m  in  this  country  tells  me  it. costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  the  difference  in  cost.  I  want  to 
know  the  difference  in  the  haroware  cost  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  mean  counting  the  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  counting  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  tHnk  witn  tlie  20  per  cent  duties  there 
would  be  but  very  little  difference,  although  we  are  willing  to  buy 
them  in  America  if  we  can  buy  them  at  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  tliink  that  most  of  the  difference  in  the 
hardware  cost  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us 
from  buying  large  quantities  of  that  hardware  in  ^kgland. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  come  down  to  it,  the  material  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  ofproduction  here  and  abroad  is  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  labor,  yes,  sir;   the  main  tmng  is  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  'your  factory  about  7  per  cent  would  cover  the 
difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  may  have  figured  it  so, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  labor  cost  is  14  per  cent  and  the  differ- 
ence is  as  one  is  to  two 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Underwood, 
and  that  is  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  town  or  a  city  where 
I  could  get  labor  for  $55,000  a  year  cheaper  than  I  am  getting  it 
now,  I  will  hustle  into  that  town  pretty  Uvely,  and  I  woulcTgo  there 
and  carry  on  my  business.  I  beUeve  we  could  do  it  in  England, 
but  I  am  too  old  for  that  now.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation; the  capital  invested  would  be  less,  and  everything  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  after  stating 
the  facts,  and  that  is  that  these  import  figures  m  comparison  with 
the  American  consumption  convince  me  that  you  have  not  a  com- 
petitive rate.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  from  you  where  the 
competitive  rate  lies,  if  there  is  any.  The  purpose  of  my  questions 
has  been  to  find  out  where  the  pressure  Ues  on  your  business. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  said  that  you  had  traveling  men  in  Central 
America  and  South  America  and  a  great  many  other  places? 

ifr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  entails  a  great  deal  of  expense,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  it  is  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  expense  is  paid  out  of  that  $700,000 ) 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  havens  any  otner  place  to  pay  it  from.  I  make 
my  business  pay  its  own  expenses. 

"Mr.  Hammond.  Then  that  $700,000  includes  all  the  expenses  of 
marketing  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  $700,000  is  my  gross  sales. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Will  you  please  state  what  proportion  of  the 
$700,000  is  the  factory  cost  of  making  the  harness  and  saddlery  that 
you  sell  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  $1 10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hammond.  In  addition  to  your  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  that  is  the  cost  in  the  factory.  The  biggest 
cost  I  have  is  labor.     I  may  have  some  heat  and  power. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  have  material  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  you  have  bookkeepers  and  salesmen  and  aU 
that.  I  want  to  know  now  much  of  this  $700,000  is  the  actual  cost 
to  you  of  the  goods  that  you  sell  for  $700,000  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  administration  expenses,  including  power, 
heat — not  interest  on  money,  because  I  am  speaking  inmviduaUy 
now.  We  own  our  plant,  and  there  is  no  interest  paid — but  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  aoministrative  part  of  my  business  including  heat, 
coal,  and  power,  Ught,  bookkeepers,  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  so  forth,  is  $105,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  includes  heat  and  light,  does  it  t 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  that  includes  everything.  That  is  my 
pense  account  on  this  book  right  here.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  it  is — traveHn^  expenses,  conmiissions  paid  to  my  trav- 
eling men.  taxes  to  the  Umted  States  Government  and  taxes  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  every  expense  of  every  nature — it  is  $105,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Hammond.  $105,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.    That  is  for  1912.    Sometimes  it  varies. 

Mr.  Hammond.  How  much  of  that  $105,000  includes  your  heat, 
light,  and  taxes  ? ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  taxes  to  the  United  States  Government  this 
year  will  be  $250;  my  taxes  to  the  State  of  Ohio  will  be  $500  and  m^ 
taxes  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  will  be  about  $3,000.  My  heat  is 
$1,200.  My  power  and  my  light,  which  I  get  from  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  $140  a  month. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then,  $5,000  would  about  coyer  those  items  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  probably  $8,000. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then  you  have  made  your  saddlery  and  harness 
and  paid  all  your  bills,  except  the  selling  expenses  and  the  expenses 
of  the  officers,  there  would  be  about  $600,000 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  Do  you  mean  my  income) 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  mean  the  factory  cost  of  making  your 
yearly  Droduct. 

Mr.  OAJiPBELL.  Not  the  cost.     I  am  selling  those  goods  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  said  about  $600,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  not  have  made  any  profit  if  they  cost  me 
$600,000  and  I  sold  them  for  $700,000.  I  have  got  to  make  some 
money  or  else  I  might  just  as  well  quit  the  business. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Can  you  state  about  what  sum  of  money  less  than 
$700,000  represents  the  exact  factory  cost  of  making  your  yearly 
product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  factory  cost  not  counting  profit? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  countmg  selling  expense. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  order  to  arrive  at  mat,  you  have  got  to  take 
what  I  TOt  for  it.  Then  you  must  know  what  profit  I  make  and 
deduct  that,  and  then  you  know  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  I  am  interested  in  knowing  is  how  much  this 
annual  product  would  cost  to  make  less  the  selling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Less  my  whole  expense  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  less  your  profit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Less  my  profits  ?  Put  it  down  at  $700,000.  Put 
it  down  at  about  $525,000. 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  labor  cost  is  $110,000? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  I  think  you  have  it  about  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Hammond.  So  that  the  percentage  of  labor  m  your  finished 
product  should  be  based,  not  upon  $700,000,  but  upon  $550,000  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thcut  is  right. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  That  is  merely  the  question  I  asked  y6u  a 
moment  agq.  I  asked  you  if  that  $700,000  included  the  selling 
expenses,  and  you  said  it  did  not. 

Afr.  Campbell.  Understand,  Mr.  Longworth 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  actual  factory 
cost  of  production  and  not  the  cost  of  marketing. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  The  cost  of  production,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  in 
round  figures  for  $700,000  worth  of  goods,  would  be  $525,000. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Now,  then.  At  that  ratio,  your  labor  cost  instead 
of  being  14  per  cent  would  be  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said.  The  gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  his  figures. 

Mr.  Hammond.  One-half  of  that  is  the  diflFerence  between  what  you 
claim  is  the  labor  cost  in  England  and  the  labor  cost  here,  and  is  10 
per  cent  instead  of  7  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
would  be  10  per  cent,  according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Figuring  it  down  to  the  last  analysis  that  might 
possibly  be  true;  but  you  would  be  very  close  to  a  citadel. 

Mr.  Hammond.  We  want  to  get  as  close  to  the  citadel  as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  will  find  that  men  like  mjrself  would  be  very 
much  tempted  to  go  across  and  buy  a  lot  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Hammond.  According  to  your  own  figures,  instead  of  7  per  cent, 
the  difference  would  be  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  that  $550,000, 
how  many  dollars  of  that  is  expended  for  material  that  you  put  in 
your  saddlery  and  harness  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  will  deduct  $110,000,  you  will  have  it  ex- 
actly.    Everything  is  material  but  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  are  some  operating  expenses — Cheating  and 
lighting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  expense  account.  That  is  another 
account  altogether. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  you  testified  that  was  about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  said  nearer  seven  or  eight  thousand  doUars  would 
be  right.  You  might  as  well  put  a  lot  of  other  items  in  the  expense 
account  as  well  as  the  ones  we  have  named.  An  expense  account  is 
an  expense  account,  and  it  does  not  make  much  difference  what  you 
put  in,  as  long  as  it  is  an  expense;  it  is  gone,  and  you  can  not  get  it 
Dack  again. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Would  the  material  that  you  put  into  your  product, 
which  you  manufacture  for  $550,000,  amount  to  about  $400,000 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  The  material? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  what  I  told  you  it  amounted  to.  If  you  have 
got  it  $550,000,  take  off  $110,000  for  labor  cost,  and  the  balance  is 
material. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  $440,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir,  $440,000. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  a  question.  I  want  to 
see  if  both  of  the  gentlemen  are  not  wrong  on  the  question  of  labor 
and  the  duty  that  is  required  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production.  One  gentleman  has  stated  that  it  is  7 i  per  cent,  and 
the  other  stated  that  it  is  10  per  cent,  the  difference  m  your  labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  s'u-. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  figures  are  7i  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  on  your  American  selling  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  duty  is  laid  on  the  foreign  selling  price,  which 
is  probably  about  one-half  of  what  the  American  selling  price  is;  so 
that  to  get  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  on  account  of  labor, 
they  have  to  take  20  per  cent  in  one  case,  if  it  is  10  per  cent  difference, 
and.  in  the  other  case  they  have  to  take  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign  selling 
value,  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost;  is  not  that  right! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  the 
price  in  England  was  only  one-half.     It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  it  is,  the  duty  has  to  be  such  a  percentage 
as  will  net  10  per  cent  of  your  selling  price.  It  is  not  a  10  per  cent 
duty  added  to  it? 

Mr.  CampbelI.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  to  be  15  or  20,  according  to  whether  the  value  of 
the  foreign  article  is  one-half  or  two-thirds,  or  whatever  it  may  be- 
There  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  that.     It  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  admit  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  where 
saddlery  would  not  come  in  in  greater  quantities  under  a  15  or  10 
per  cent  duty  than  under  a  20  per  cent.  Nobody  is  benefited  by 
naving  this  duty  reduced  and  somebody  is  injured. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  course  the  placing  of  finished 
American  product  on  the  free  list,  while  leaving  a  duty  on  the  inter- 
mediate products  that  go  into  the  finished  product,  can  not  be  justified 
on  any  existing  theory.     It  is  not  protection  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  m  not  free  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  not  a  tariff  for  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  not  for  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Therefore,  placing  saddlery  and  harness  on  the 
free  list,  while  leaving  a  duty  on  your  intermediate  products,  not 
being  justifiable  on  a  revenue  ground,  must  be  for  one  or  two  purposes, 
either  as  a  measure  of  penalization,  of  punishment,  to  the  American 

E reducer  because  he  has  been  reasonably  successful,  or  else  it  must 
e  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Now,  I  do  not  believe, 
myself,  in  punishing  American  producers  because  they  have  been 
wonderfully  successful.  Therefore  the  only  thing  that  is  left  for  me 
to  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  policy  or  not  would  be  whether  the 
retail  price  to  the  consumer  of  harness  and  saddlery  would  be  reduced 
bv  putting  harness  and  saddlery  on  the  free  list.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  the  retail  price  would  be  reduced  to 
the  consumer  in  the  end  at  aU.  I  think  it  would  naturally  drift  to  the 
lobbing  industry  instead  of  the  manufacturing  industry ;  not  wholly, 
out  to  a  great  extent.  The  people  who  are  now  employing  labor 
would  buy  in  Englajid  whenever  tney  could  buy  it  cheaper  than  they 
could  make  it  in  this  country  and  that  would  mean  that  they  would 
want  just  that  maiiy  fewer  men  at  work.  If  our  industry  was  like 
many  other  industries,  on  the  growth  and  getting  larger,  it  might  be 
that  the  conditions  of  the  country  would  absorb  all  of  that,  and  we 
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would  miss  it;  but  our  industry  is  declining.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
nine:,  we  need  help  and  we  need  a  fostering  influence.  We  can  not 
stand  any  knocks. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  one  question.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, I  notice  from  the  English  statistics  of  1910,  for  instance,  the 
total  value  of  English  imports  of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather 
amounted  to  £9,609,000,  which  would  be  about  $48,000,000,  while  the 
exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  amounted  to  £4,349,000, 
which  would  be  about  $21,000,000.  The  total  British  exports  of 
saddlery  and  harness  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions  for  each  year 
to  every  countryin  the  world.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  you  mow 
about  the  failure  of  England  to  build  up  a  larger  export  trade, 
especially  as  to  the  leather  and  harness  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  country — England  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  I  am  talkLig  about  England. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  they  not  build  up  a  larger  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  In  saddlery  and  harness  goods. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  compared  with  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Hull.  As  compared  with  any  country. 

Mr.  Campbell*  With  any  country? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  understand  that  you  regard  England  as  the  strongest 
competitor. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you.  England  is  the  most 
practical,  and  has,  in  this  branch  of  business,  after  years  and  years 
of  close  study  of  economy,  the  best  system  of  manufacturing  in  this 
class  of  goods  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  the  engi- 
neering ability  of  our  people,  which  enables  us  to  invent  and  have 
machinery,  they  could  pay  all  of  these  duties  and  come  ia  here. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understood  my  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understood  your  question,  which  is  that  you 
want  to  know  why  England  gets  this  business. 

Mr.  Hull.  Why  England  has  not  built  up  a  larger  export  trade  in 
saddlery  and  harness  goods? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  she  has  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  She  has  the  largest  export  trade  in  saddlery  and 
harness  goods  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  just  read  to  you  the  figures  as  I  gathered  them  from 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  To  the  effect  that  the  British  exports  of  saddlery  and 
harness  goods  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1910  amounted  to  practically 
two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  those 
years.  I  was  wondering  why  you  would  be  afraid  of  a  country  with 
only  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  exports  in  your  line. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  what  is  the  total  in  our  line  for  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  total  from  this  country  in  our  line 
of  exports  ?    Was  not  theirs  about  four  times  as  much  as  ours  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  not  before  me  at  this  moment  the  exports  of 
saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  England  has  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  larger 
export  business  in  our  line  of  trade  than  we  have  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  find  here  in  this  connection,  which  sheds  light  on  the 
general  situation,  that  EJngland  imported  from  the  United  States,  of 
leather  and  leather  manufactures 

Mr.  Campbell.  Leather. 

Mr.  Hull.  Five  vears  ago,  $16,000,000  worth,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  of  all  kinds  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  a  little 
more  than  $2,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  mean  they  bought  more  than  we  sold  them? 
That  is  probablv  true. 

Mr.  Hull.  Aoout  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  we  sold  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  am  not  debating  the  leather  side  of  it,  and 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  debate  it.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  leather  that  I  am  buying  now  in  France  that  it 
would  be  better  for  this  country  if  I  were  buymg  them  here.  I  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question,  if  you 
please. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  price  of  saddles  and  harness  has 
gone  down  to  the  consumer  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  duty  in  that  law  was  almost  cut  in  two;  it  was 
reduced  from  45  to  20  and  35  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  in  the  Payne  tariff  law  did  not  go  to  the  consumer,  did  it,  if 
that  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  so  easily  explained  that  every  man  here 
ought  to  understand  it.  The  hide  situation  and  cattle  situation  all 
over  the  world  has  brought  about  a  condition  in  the  value  of  hides 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  It  can  not  control  it.  There 
were  1,000,000  less  head  of  cattle  killed  in  this  country  in  1912  than 
there  were  in  1911.  Therefore  there  was  a  shortage  of  hides.  It  is 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mobiles, which  use  great  quantities  of  leather,  has  created  a  demand 
for  these  hides  that  regulates  the  price.  Under  ordinary  and  normal 
conditions,  when  we  take  the  duty  off  of  hides,  from  15  per  cent  and 
put  it  on  the  free  list,  it  would  reduce  the  price  in  this  counti^  just 
about  16  per  cent,  because  that  is  a  world  s  product.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  but  that  shortage  in  cattle  made  the  price 
high.     Everyman  knows  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  question  is  whether  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
can  absorb  the  difference  in  the  tariff  or  not,  and  not  affect  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  price  of  hides  went  up  to  16,  19,  and  20  cents 
from  14  and  15  cents,  and  the  price  of  leather  went  up  from  30  cents 
to  38  and  40  cents.  Any  ^ood  harness  will  contain  40  pounds  of 
leather.    Multiply  that  by  eight,  and  you  have  $3.20  extra  cost. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Of  course,  this  could  be  only  a  guess  on  your  part 
and  on  the  part  of  any  other  man.  If  the  pnce  of  hides  and  leather 
had  not  gone  up,  would  the  consumer,  then,  in  your  opinion,  receive 
that  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  consumer  will  receive  every  benefit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  night  there  was  a  foreign  hat  brought  in  here 
as  an  exhibit,  which  cost  70  cents  ift  Italy,  to  make,  on  which  the  duty 
was  40  cents,  and  the  owner  of  that  hat  nad  paid  $5  for  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  suppose  the  same  thing  could  be  said  about 
every  article  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  were  to  take  this  40  per  cent  duty  off  that  hat, 
do  you  believe  the  consumer  would  get  it  for  $4.60  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  would  not;  and  I  have  no  idea  that  the  people 
who  sell  those  hats  and  distribute  them  around  this  country  make 
any  great  fortunes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  retail  hat  business  makes 
any  very  rich  men.  The  expenses  connected  with  opening  up  hand- 
some rooms  and  paying  my  rent  and  getting  on  prominent  corners 
makes  it  necessary  for  these  people  to  have  a  large  profit,  who  sell  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  correct. 
The  average  retail  n\erchant  is  not  getting  rich. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  go  over  in  England,  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  hats  over  there,  too.  I  have  been 
over  there  and  I  have  bought  a  raincoat  for  automobile  use,  and  paid 
$18  for  it.  I  could  buy  it  at  wholesale  at  $12  or  $10  or  $8,  but  the 
retailers  have  these  expensive  places  and  they  must  make  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  samehat  abroad,  though,  would  cost  about  $3. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Lmderwood,  but  you  are 
not  going  to  change  the  profits  of  these  retailers  by  any  tariff  legisla- 
tion. They  are  going  to  run  that  business  themselves,  independent 
of  Congress. 

TTie  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  One  question 
we  have  here  is  to  make  every  industry  that  is  taxed  in  the  custom- 
house share  some  of  the  taxes  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  industry,  not  a  dollar.  Every  dollar  of  the 
tariff  duty  that  you  give  the  saddlery  industry  goes  into  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  mechanic;  every  penny  of  it.  Tne  competition  is 
too  keen — 200  wholesalers  and  25,000  retailers,  and  the  retailers  in 
coinpetition  with  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  beUeve  you  have  stated  it  several  times,  but  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  argument;  you  do  not  believe  that  under  free  trade 
you  could  compete  ^^ith  England  in  making  harness  and  other  leather 
goods  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  not  say  that  we  will  not  make  any  harness, 
but  I  say  that  there  would  be  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
goods  made  in  this  country,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  that 
would  be  bought  of  England. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  The  only  way  you  could  exist  would  be  to  lower  the 
cost  of  production  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  end. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  One  of  two  things  must  happen  then:  You  either 
have  to  go  out  of  business,  or  your  labor  has  to  stand  the  reduction  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely  will  they  have  to  stand  it.  It  will  be 
as  long  standing  as  was  the  South  m  giving  up  their  slavery.  This 
labor  price  is  inherent,  and  they  call  it  a  property  right  of  the  laboring 
man,  and  he  is  not  going  to  surreirfer  it  until  tney  surrender  500,000 
lives.  We  can  not  make  the  American  laborer  give  up  his  hi^h 
present  wage  scale  without  a  terrible  conflict,  a  conflict  that  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  Hull.  Let  me  see  if  I  understood  your  position  in  answering 
Mr.  Fordney^s  question.  If  this  tariff  were  kept  up,  of  course,  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  would  not  be  dis turned.  If  it  is  reduced 
then  no  portion  of  the  reduced  price  which  mijght  flow  would  reach 
the  consumer,  but  that  would  still  remain  with  the  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  or  both;  so  that  whether  the  tariff  is  raised  or  lowered  or 
retained  at  its  present  rate,  there  is  no  benefit  in  prospect  for  ninety- 
odd  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  reduced  prices  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  90  per  cent  ?  I  would  be  almost  ready  to  testify 
that  it  is  correct  that  90  per  cent  of  the  articles  used  will  not  be  re- 
duced in  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  until  labor  pays  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then,  nobody  gets  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  whether 
it  is  raised  or  lowered,  except  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  American 
people  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Campbell,  is  not  this  true  that  there  is  no  man 
who  will  put  his  money  into  an  industry  of  that  kind,  and  engage  in 
manufacturing  just  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  employment  to  some- 
body? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  put  in  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  they  do  not  make  a  profit  they  will  go  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Capital  is  just  like  water.  It  wiU  flow 
naturally.  If  I  can  not  make  5  per  cent  on  my  money  in  one  indus- 
try, I  will  put  it  in  another. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  believe,  under  a  tariff  system,  a  so- 
called  revenue  system,  which  means  that  the  duty  must  be  some- 
what less  at  least  than  the  actual  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here 
and  abroad,  the  American  wage  scale  can  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  It  can  not  be  maintained.  If  you  reduce 
this  labor  cost,  you  might  just  as  well  increase  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  to  250,000,000  people.  You  are  making  this  coimtry 
populated  with  250,000,000  people  if  you  put  in  the  free-trade  doc- 
trine. Why?  You  have  all  over  Europe  people  almost  exactly 
like  ourselves,  and  you  have  in  Canada  people,  who,  if  you  throw 
open  these  markets  to  the  world  you  make  one  with  us. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  the  best  Democrat  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  Questions? 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  His  arguments  are  sound. 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  very  close  question  to  my  heart. 
The   Chairman.  Are    there    any   further   questions,    gentlemen? 
[After  a  pause.]     That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell.  All  right.    Thank  you. 

Brikf  and  Arouhent  of  the  CoMMnTEB  Representino  the  Wholesale 

Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body,  now  making  investiga- 
tions  referring  to  the  leather  industry  of  the  United  States,  the  following: 

1.  Competition. — ^Throughout  the  United  States — represented  by  wholesale  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  practically  every  important  trade  center 
having  inhabitants  of  20,000  or  more — there  are  more  than  200  wholesale  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  this  line  of  trade.  There  is  neither  trust  nor  combination  that 
can  in  any  way  minimize  competion  or  control  prices  at  which  goods  can  be  sold. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  practically  every  town  of  1,000  inhabitants  or  more  there 
are  retail  harness  makers  engaged  in  making  and  selling  harness  and  saddlery  such 
as  are  suitable  to  their  particmar  localities;  and  in  each  community  there  is  ample 
competition,  even  among  retailers,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  in  every  instance  from 
two  to  more  people  engaged  in  this  line  of  merchandise,  both  selling  and  manufeic- 
turing.    There  are  no  less  than  20,000  such  retail  manufacturers. 

Thus  the  competition  is  keen,  and  from  the  most  careful  investigation  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  net  profits  arising  from  the  sales  of  these  goods  among  the  whole- 
salers does  not  exceea  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  made.  When  this  done,  the  actual 
capital,  with  all  the  risks  involved,  does  not  return  to  the  investor  in  interest  an 
amount  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  cases  where 
even  this  return  is  not  realized. 

Hence,  we  claim  from  the  above  showing  that  we  are  not  asking  for  a  protection  as 
ta  profits  when  we  ask  that  saddlery  and  harness  be  retained  on  the  protective  list  to 
the  amount  of  20  ^r  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  asking  that  our  interests  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  Europe,  where  conditions  <\re  so  vastly  different  and  facilities 
for  manufacturing  these  goods  are  so  much  better,  or  can  be  made  so  much  better 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor,  that  even  these  small  margins  of  profit  would  be 
entirely  wiped  out. 

2.  Canadian  proposition — Free  trade  on  harness  with  Canada. — If  harness  were 
admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada,  they  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  United  States,  as  harness  leather  costs  5  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  linen 
thread  costs  33J  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  saddlery  hardware  costs  25  per  cent  less  in 
Canada;  wages,  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  rent,  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada. 

Even  if  their  cost  were  the  same  as  ours,  they  would  be  i^ble  to  do  a  large  business 
in  this  country,  while  we  could  not  sell  any  harness  in  Canada  because  their  tariff  is 
30  per  cent. 

We  would  be  willing  to  have  free  trade  on  harness  with  Canada  if  it  were  free  both 
wavs,  but  we  protest  against  allowing  Canadians  a  free  market  in  the  United  States 
unless  we  can  have  a  free  market  in  Canada. 

By  investigations  made  through  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,  a  large 
number  of  interviews  had  with  mechanics  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  and  by  investigations  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  this 
country  (we  have  gone  to  Europe  and  into  England  and  investigated  manufacturing 
conditions  and  wages  paid),  it  is  easily  proven  that  the  wages  of  the  United  States 
are  considerably  more  than  those  paid  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, or  Scandinavia.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  the  reports  as  made  by  the  American 
consul  of  wages  paid  in  Leeds,  England,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  average  earning 

Sower  of  a  saddle  maker,  working  53  hours  per  week,  is  $6.08  per  week,  whereas  we 
ave  been  able  to  show,  by  interviews  we  .submitted  with  this  orief,  that  the  average 
earning  power  of  a  single  saddle  hand  in  the  United  States,  working  54  hours  per  week,  is 
over  |17  per  week,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  English  workman.  And  we  have 
been  able  to  show  by  further  interviews  with  saddle  hands  or  wwidle  makers  of  Eng- 
hmd,  who  have  worked  both  in  England  and  America,  that  the  average  earning  power 
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of  an  Englishman,  who  has  worked  in  America  for  four  y^urs,  is  $17.66  per  week, 
against  his  average  earning  in  England  of  $6.25  per  week.  We  have  also  the  affidavita 
hereto  attached  (see  exhibits  attached,  1-16,  inclusive),  made  by  workmen  who 
learned  their  trades  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  elsewhere, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  it  applies  to  apprentices  learning  their 
trade  and  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  as.  journeymen  in  their  re8p>ective 
countries. 

These  affidavits  were  taken  from  men  who  have  worked  and  learned  their  trade  in 
foreign  countries  and  afterwards  came  to  America  to  work. 

In  Austria  we  have  shown  that  for  four  years  Hie  custom  of  the  country  is  that  an 
apprentice  usually  works  for  his  board  alone;  the  same  condition  exists  in  Bohemia. 
In  England  he  must  work  from  five  to  seven  years  as  an  apprentice,  generally  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  15,  and  his  weekly  wages  begin  for  the  mst  year  at  4  shillings  per 
week,  with  1  shilling  per  week  increase  for  each  year.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  seventh 
yeai^— or  on  completmg  his  apprenticeBhip-^e  received  10  shiUings^  or  $2.50  per 
week.  Whereas  m  the  Unitea  States — ^unaer  i^davits  as  submitted  with  this  brica — 
we  have  shown  that  the  average  time  for  an  apprentice  learning  his  trade  is  from  two 
to  three  years.  He  be^;ins  wiUi  a  salary  on  an  average  in  excess  of  $5  per  week,  and 
closes  his  apprenticeship  with  an  average  of  $8  per  week. 

We  have  shown  by  the  affidavits  submitted  tnat  the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  to 
wases  applies  in  the  various  countries  mentioned,  in  the  riding-saddle  department 
and  the  harness  department.  Hence,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  and  demonstrated,  and 
we  claim  we  have  proven  that  imder  like  conditions  as  to  machinery,  me^ods,  etc., 
the  American  manufacturer  could  not  nor  would  not  produce  any  larger  quantitv  of 
goods  with  a  given  number  of  men  than  could  the  same  factory  produce  if  locateKi  in 
England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

3.  It  has  been  claimed,  and  perhaps  truthfully  so,  that  the  American  workman  in 
years  past  had  no  superior  or  equal  in  efficiency  and  power  of  production;  and  in  this 
respect  his  efficiency  was  offset  by  his  wages  being  higher  tnan  those  paid  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  no  longer  applies  to  our  particu- 
lar industry,  and  unfortunately  there  is  and  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  emciency 
of  the  mechanics  in  this  class  of  industry  in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  This  has  been 
brought  about,  we  believe,  through  three  powerful  elements  of  political  econom;)^. 

Fmst.  Sodalism,  the  followers  of  which  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of  ininiTnty.ing 
of  efforts;  creating  class  sentiments;  fostering  and  promulgeiting  antagonism  between 
the  employer  and  employee. 

Second.  Trade-unionism,  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  mimmi^ng  the  output; 
endeavoring  by  rules  and  regulations  to  control  the  business  of  their  employers;  culti- 
vating in  the  minds  of  the  employees  a  spirit  of  antagonism  toward  their  employer. 

Third.  Demagoguery,  those  who  for  personal  gain  and  aggrandizement  prea<^  the 
doctrine  of  discontent  and  spread  the  erroneous  principle  tuiat  the  employer  has  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  employee,  thus  destroying  uie  cooperation  of  effort  which 
IB  abeolutelv  necessary  for  the  success  and  happiness  of  both. 

Hence,  the  result  being  there  are  no  differences  or  advantages  on  the  part  of  the 
American  workman  as  regards  efficiency  when  in  comparison  with  that  of  Europe, 
and  he  must  have  as  a  protection  against  the  lower  wages  of  Europe  a  protective  tariff 
on  the  articles  produced  or  our  business  will  be  lost  to  us. 

The  present  profits  made  bv  the  manufacturer  engaged  in  the  saddlery  and  hamese 
industry  can  not  be  reduced,  by  either  law  or  statutes.  It  is  now  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  competition  regulates  it.  Unfortunately,  in  competition  with  this 
branch  of  the  trade  are  new  devices  for  the  transporting  of  merchandise  and  {>eople 
by  mechanical  power,  which  has  made  a  serious  inroad  on  the  amount  of  harness  and 
saddlery  required,  so  much  so  that  in  every  section  of  the  country  both  wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  quitting  the  business.  In  the  industry  which  we  represent  seven 
laige  manufacturers  have  during  the  past  year  gone  into  liquidation,  and  many  him* 
dreds  of  retail  manufacturers  are  quitting  or  contemplating  doing  so. 

4.  Capital  invested. — ^As  to  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  a  wholesale  saddlery 
business,  if  the  goods  were  manufactured  in  England  the  advantages  of  making  them 
in  Englflind  over  that  of  making  them  in  the  United  States  would  be  very  great. 

First.  The  annual  pay  roll  of  a  factory  producing  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
saddlery  and  harness  goods,  if  made  in  America  under  present  wages,  would  be 
$100,000;  whereas  for  the  same  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in  England  the  labor 
cost  would  be  less  than  $50,000.    Hence  this  would  require  but  half  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  leather,  thread,  etc.,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
manufacturer.    If  it  should  be  that  harness  leather,  upper  leathers,  and  many  other 
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kmds  of  material  used  in  the  manufBctuie  of  IiamesB  Bhould  remain  upon  the  tariff  list 
and  hamesB  and  saddlery  upon  the  free  list,  then  the  cost  of  making  these  articles  in 
England  would  again  be  reduced  as  to  the  cost,  if  made  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
the  ooet  necessary  for  plant,  building,  eround,  etc.,  as  shown  bv  careful  investi^tion,  is 
from  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say, 
ike  factory  in  which  to  annually  proouce  1500,000  worth  of  harness  and  saddlery  goods 
must  be  carried  on  in  buildings  and  property  worth  on  an  average  of  $125,000,  whereas 
buildings,  ^und,  etc.,  can  be  had  in  Wallsall  or  Birmingham,  England,  for  $50,000 
less  than  tms  sum.  In  these  two  items  alone  the  capital  necessary  to  do  a  business  of 
$500,000,  or  to  produce  $500,000  worth  of  saddlery  goods,  is  $1002000  less  than  the 
capital  necessary  to  do  the  same  volume  of  business  in  the  United  States.  Hiis 
amount  must  be  capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  thus  showing  an  advantage  of  manufacturing 
in  England  over  that  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  under  present  conditions 
of  $60,000  per  year. 

Executive  management, — ^As  to  executive  management,  foremen,  managers,  etc., 
vhile  we  have  not  the  figures  to  show,  we  know  from  consular  reports  that  the  average 
earning  powers  of  mana^rs,  presidents,  vice  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers 
are  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  m  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  England.  Hence, 
a  manager  for  a  factory  such  as  we  have  described  herein  could  be  secured  in  England 
for  $2,000  per  annum,  whereas  a  manager  of  equal  ability  in  the  United  States  would 
cost  $4,000  per  annum. 

5.  Effect  upon  labor  of  the  United  States. — ^This  is  the  most  serious  problem  of  all. 
But  few  of  the  American  manufacturers  would  find  it  possible  to  avail  themselves  of 
tile  advantages  of  undertaking  to  manufacture  in  England,  but  they  would  immedi- 
ately, or  within  12  months,  fimd  themselves  in  sharp  competition,  not  only  with  the 
EngJuh  and  European  manufacturers,  but  they  would  be  in  competition  with  such 
American  factories  as  had  established  all  or  a  part  of  their  manufacturing  facilities  in 
in  England  or  on  the  Ck)ntinent  of  Europe  or  in  Canada.  There  could  be  but  one 
rssult,  and  that  would  be  that  he  would  be  compelled  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
idght  to  figure  as  to  how  he  could  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Unable  as  he  would 
be  to  buy  his  raw  material  at  a  price  to  compete  with  those  making  their  goods  in 
England  and  Europe,  he  would  have  but  one  recourse,  and  that  would  be  to  look  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor.  From  apprentice  boy  to  journeyman,  from  girl  to 
woman,  from  boy  to  man.  this  reduction  would  come.  However  hard  the  fight 
might  be,  ^e  result  would  oe  the  same.  Union  labor,  with  all  of  its  power,  could  not 
stem  the  tide.  One  by  one,  two  by  two,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week  the  reduction 
would  come. 

"But,"  savs  the  free  trader,  ''with  the  reduction  in  wages  would  come  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living."  This  is  not  true.  It  would  simply  be  a  reduction  in  the  man- 
ner of  living;  under  those  conditions  they  would  have  to  oe  contented  American  work- 
men with  meat  twice  a  week;  one  vegetable  for  a  meal;  white  bread  a  luxury.  We  do 
not  believe  this  picture  overdrawn.  We  have  seen  it  within  a  year  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia.  If  it  exists  there  now,  why  should  it  not  exist  here  under  similar  con- 
ditions? 

It  may  seem  selfish  that  the  American  manufacturer  wants  the  American  market, 
and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is.  It  may  seem  selfish  that  the  American  workman 
wants  larger  wages  than  the  European  workman,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is. 
But  human  nature  is  human  nature.  We  have  the  greatest  market  and  the  greatest 
country,  and  perhaps  we  can  say  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  and  why  should  we 
not  keep  them?  We  have  a  new  country,  sparsely  populated  when  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  elobe.  It  is  favored  by  nature  and  apparently  favored  by  God. 
Why  snould  we  not  Keep  that  advantage  to  ourselves?  Shall  we  become  such  humani- 
tarians as  to  be  willing  that  not  only  snail  all  men  be  bom  free  and  eaual,  but  that  all 
men  shall  be  put  on  an  equality  as  to  living?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  yes,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  done.  We  are  not  such  philanthropists 
as  to  be  willing  to  reduce  our  condition  to  that  of  India,  Qiina^  or  even  E  gland  when 
it  comes  to  reducinff  our  workmen  to  the  condition  of  the  English  workman  or  the  Ger- 
man worlanan,  or  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Scandinavia. 

The  home  for  the  workingman  in  the  United  States  is  a  thing  he  looks  forward  to, 
expects,  and  geherally  gets.  In  Europe  and  England  he  hardly  dares  to  hope  for 
such  a  thing. 

Will  you,  with  these  facts  staring  you  in  the  face,  merely  because  there  is  a  temporary 
mistaken  idea  that  the  consumer — especially  as  it  apphes  to  the  harness  industry — 
is  paying  too  much  for  the  articles  he  uses,  open  up  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world  and  place  our  manufacturers  and  the  working  men  in  such  a  condition 
as  we  have  endeavored  here  to  set  forth? 
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gress  that  would  be  a  foreruzmer  of  conjQict  between  the  workmen 
and  their  employers. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here,  Whj  can  not  the  American 
manufacturer  enter  into  the  Englidi  retail  trade!  Even  if  the 
American  manufacturer  were  able  to  secure  the  lower  wage  existing 
in  England,  it  would  then  be  hard  work  for  him  to  do  that.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  came  here^  one  firm  alone — ^Freeman,  Hardy  &  Wells 
— controUed  over  400  retad  stores  in  Great  Britain.  SteadhSimpson 
controlled  half  as  many  more.  The  firm  of  Rabbits  controlled  every 
desirable  location  in  the  city  of  London,  and  when  the  Walkover, 
the  Emerson  the  Regal,  the  Hanan,  and  those  American  manu- 
facturers that  had  sufficient  American  ent^rise  to  enter  the 
English  trade,  went  to  that  country,  particularly  in  London, 
they  found  they  were  up  against  fabulous  rents  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  not  domg  the  amount  of  business  that  they  expected  could 
be  done;  and  that  is  very  truthfully  borne  out  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  concerns  have  ceased  to  attempt  to  do  business  in  London. 

There  are  other  things  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  have 
been  testified  to  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Tobin.  leaving  no  necessity 
for  me  even  to  attempt  to  do  that^  but  I  feel  so  deeply  in  my 
heart  that  if  the  tanff  on  shoes  is  touched  at  all,  it  will  m 
touched  at  the  expense  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  who 
come  to  this  coimtry  and  who  are  in  duty  bound  to  live  up  to  the 
conditions  that  they  find  here,  that  it  would  be  disastrous  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  eqmty,  but  it  will  be  disastrous  financially  so  far  as 
the  trade  is  concemea. 

In  addition  to  my  juterest  in  workmen  who  are  members  of  the 
union  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  have  some  interest  in  the  future  and 
welfare  of  the  smaller  American  manufacturers,  because  I  realize  tliat 
if  this  tariff  is  removed  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  American 
manufacturer  with  large  capital  to  open  up  a  factory  in  North- 
ampton or  in  London  or  in  iBristol  and  drive  the  smaller  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  and  produce  shoes  practically  for  the 
world.  This  can  be  made  a  forerunner  for  the  shoe  trust.  I  have  a 
relative  who  is  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  England,  who  corresponds 
with  me  pretty  regularly,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  some  three  or  four 
months  ago  he  notified  me  I  could  expect  a  visit  from  him,  as  he  was 
coming  over  to  America  to  look  into  the  opportunities  for  bringing 
in  shoes;  that  he  thinks  it  is  possible,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  not 
made  it  possible  before — ana  that  point  has  not  been  brouglit  out 
before  this  committee — ^is  the  fact  that  in  England — and  well  do  I 
remember  it;  I  was  workiag  at  the  time  for  a  firm  called  Turner 
Bros.  Hide  Co.,  of  Northampton,  and  they  employed  about  300  cutters. 
Not  one  pair  of  shoes  was  sold  in  England — tnat  is,  to  be  worn  in 
England — ^but  they  were  all  sold  for  Australians  and  West  India 
trade.  To-day  that  firm  is  out  of  business.  The  firm  of  Bostocks 
is  a  similar  case.  Bostocks  were  in  the  ladies'  shoe  business,  having 
a  large  trade  in  South  America.  In  many  cases  the  English  manu- 
facturers have  been  disappointed  in  their  markets.  For  instance, 
the  Australian  market  ana  Africa,  where  they  now  have  their  own 
factories.  The  markets  are  being  dosed,  and  the  younger  jj^nerations 
of  British  shoe  manufacturers  seem  to  lack^  the  ent^nse  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  enter  this  countryi  providing  the  tariff  is  takai 
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Exhibit  F.  Copy  of  Daily  Oonmikr  and  Trade  Reports,  August  17,  1911,  under  the 
caption  of  "Wages  in  harness  and  saddlery  trade  "  (p.  752). 

Exhibit  6.  C^py  of  Daily  Consular  ana  Trade  Reports,  September  9,  1911,  under 
caption  of  "Exports  of  harness  and  sadlery  "(p.lll9). 

Exhibit  H.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  TnAe  Reports,  December  28.  1911,  under 
the  caption  of  "Plant  to  be  established  by  American  concerns"  (p.  1581). 

Exhibit  I.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  July  28,  1910,  under  the 
cution  of  "Wages  in  Leeds''  (p.  288). 

Exhibit  J.  Letter  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  under  date  of  September  19, 1911, 
addreosed  to  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  signed  by  E.  H.  Von  Witt 
&Co. 

Exhibit  K.  Letter  from  David  R.  Power,  Walsall,  England,  under  date  of  July  31, 
1911,  addressed  to  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Exhibit  L.  Letter  to  the  Dodson-!Fisher-Brockmann  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from 
Sherman  Am,  representing  Fairbanks,  Lavander  &  Son,  saddlery  manufacturers  of 
WakalL  England. 

Exhibit  M.  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  president  Wholesale  Saddlery 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  date  of  June  24, 1911,  with  report  attached  upon 
wages  in  harness  and  saddlery  trade  in  England,  from  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  endeavored  to  withdraw  the  above  data  from  the  Tariff  Board  and  were  advised 
in  a  letter  under  date  of  January  17,  1913,  by  Chief  Clerk  F.  W.  Brahany,  that  when 
the  Tariff  Board  was  disbanded  in  August  last  the  confidential  and  other  files  were 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  Secretary  MacVeagh 
nts  recently  advised  the  President  that  these  files  should  be  kept  intact  for  the  present 
but  du>uld  be  available  for  public  use. 

Exmnrr  No.  1. 

[Origiml  sffldaTlti  filed  with  Tarill  Board  Janoary  16, 101X1 

TntervieiD  with  Mr.  Frederick  C,  Nielsen,  December  tB,  1911. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Otto  R.  Fehlhaber. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Frederick  C.  Nielsen. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Veboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-three  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Yeboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Veborg,  Denmark? — ^A.  Carl  Joeigensen. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weeklv  wages? — ^A.  No  wages. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  no  wages? — ^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Is  it  a  custom  in  Denmark  for  apprentices  at  the  harness-making  trade  to  work 
five  years  without  pay? — ^A.  It  was  at  tne  time  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  but  was 
afterwards  changed  to  four  years  without  pay. 

Q.  Where  diayou  go  then? — A.  Mr.  Osted,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mr.  Dalman, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mr.  Buelow,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  Mr.  Osted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  per  week?— A.  Fifteen  kroners  per  week,  with  room  and 
board. 

Q.  How  much  are  15  kroners  in  American  money?— A.  About  $4. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  Mr.  Dalman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  Twenty-five  kroners  per  week  without 
loom  or  board. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  Buelow  by  the  week?— -A.  No;  I  worked  by  the  piece. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  earn  per  week?— A.  From  25  to  30  kroners. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Osted?— A.  Five  months. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Dalman? — ^A.  Three  months. 

Q*  How  long  did  vou  work  for  Mr.  Buelow?— A.  About  two  and  one-half  months. 

Q.  Were  you,  working  for  Messrs.  Olsted,  Dalman,  and  Buelow  as  an  apprentice, 
learning  the  trade? — ^A,  No;  I  worked  as  a  journeyman. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do?— A.  I  served  as  a  soldier. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  as  a  soldier? — ^A.  Six  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  serving  as  a  soldier?— ^A.  To  Scaean,  Norway. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Scaean,  Norway?— A.  Ole  Gluenled . 
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Q.  Did  you  work  at  your  trade  for  Mr.  Gluenled?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  Eight  monthfl. 

Q.  By  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wagee  per  week? — ^A.  Twenty-eight  kronen. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  a  Norwegian  kroner  the  same  as  a  Danish  kroner? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Juettenburg,  Sweden. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Juettenbuig? — ^A.  Mr.  Peterson. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  piece  or  week?— A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  per  week? — ^A.  Eighteen  kronen,  without  board  or  room. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  a  Swedish  kroner  the  same  as  a  Danish  kroner? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  ^ou  go  then?— A.  I  returned  to  Veboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  How  lanf  did  you  remain  in  Veboig? — ^A.  About  one  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Hamburg,  Grermany?— A.  Mr.  Gruser. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  Nineteen  marks,  without  board  or  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  19  marks  in  American  money? — ^A.  About  $4.75. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Gruser? — ^A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Bremen,  Germany. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Bremen,  Germany? — ^A.  Do  not  remember  the  name. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Bremen? — ^A.  About  11  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  orpiece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  Twenty-one  marks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  Staatskanal,  Holland. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Staatskanal,  Holland? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Staatskanal? — ^A.  About  two  months. 

Q.  Did  you  work  oy  the  week  orpiece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  Eight  gulden,  with  board  and  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  8  gulden  in  American  money? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  about  $3.25. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  I  went  to  Amsterdam,  through  part  of  Germany, 
and  back  to  Denmark,  but  did  not  work  any. 

Q.  After  arriving  in  Denmark  did  you  go  to  work  at  your  trade?— A.  No;  I  took  a 
position  as  salesman. 

Q.  How  lon^  were  you  a  salesman? — ^A.  About  two  yean. 

Q.  Where  did  yx>u  go  then? — ^A.  I  left  Denmark  for  Broten^  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  all  grades  of  harness  in  the  different  cities  of  Europe  that  you 
worked  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  America  did  you  first  work  at  your  trade? — A.  In 
Minn^^olis,  Minn. 

Q.  "Wno  for?— A.  For  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  What  were  your  average  wages  per  week? — ^A.  About  $7  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  at  this  time  nave  a  full  knowledgje  of  the  American  trade  of  harness 
making? — ^A.  No;  I  needed  considerable  instructions. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.  at  that  time? — 
A.  About  six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  I  went  to  work  for  Loye  Saddlery  Co.,  at  MinneaiH 
oils,  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece?— A.  The  fint  three  months  by  the  week, 
and  thereafter  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  worked  by  the  week? — ^A.  $7.50  per  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  worked  by  the  piece? — ^A.  I  earned  between 
$14  and  $15  per  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  I  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages?— A.  I  earned  between  115  and  |l6  per  week. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brock- 
mann Co.?— A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  about  two  and  one-half  months  in  the 
year  1911. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  hameas  do  you  work?— A.  Heavy  team  harness. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic?— A.  About  an  average  mechanic. 

Q.  On  the  better  or  the  cheaper  grades?— A.  On  both. 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentioes  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work?— 
A.  Not  my. 
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Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room?— A.  About  40. 
Q.  Have  aU  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  houis  per  day  do  you  work?— A.  About  nine  hours  per  day. 
Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nielsen. 

SzATB  ov  MiNNBSOTA,  County  of  Hennepin: 

On  this  28th  day  of  December,  1911,  before  me,  a  notaiy  public  within  and  for  said 
countv,  personally  appeared  Frederick  G.  Nielsen,  who,  after  bein&^  dul^r  sworn,  stated 
that  the  foregoing  questions  were  answered  by  him  truthfully  and  of  lus  <ree  act  and 
ueeu. 

F.  R.  Oecutt, 
Notary  PuhliCf  Hennepin  County,  Minn, 

My  commission  expires  November  7, 1917. 

Exmnrr  No.  2. 
Interview  with  Charles  A.  Schweigert,  December  i8, 19 lU 

Questionfl  by  Mr.  Otto  R.  Fehlhaber. 

Q.  What  ie  you  name? — ^A.  Charles  A.  Schweigert. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Minneapolis? — ^A.  Gnas.  Zahradki. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages? — A.  $3  per  week  for  the  first  month;  |4  per 
week  for  about  one  year;  |7  per  week  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Q.  Did  ypvL  work  by  the  week  for  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.? — ^A.  Yes,  for 
quite  a  period. 

Q.  Wnat  did  they  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  They  paid  me  $9  per  week  for  about  one 
year,  and  $10  per  week  for  the  second  year,  and  $13.50  per  week  for  the  third  year, 
and  $15  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  and  $16.50  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.    After  this  I  worked  two  years  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  earn  per  week  when  you  were  working  by  the  piece? — ^A. 
About  $20  per  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? — A.  Ten  years  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  working  then  as  an  apprentice,  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  No;  but  the 
first  Hiree  years  I  was  working  as  a  journeyman  under  instructions. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  1  went  to  work  for  David  West,  at  San  Francisco, 
CbI. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  him  by  week  or  piecework? — A.  By  tlie  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  per  week? — ^A.  $20  per  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  tnenr— A.  I  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.,  at 
Minn^polis,  Minn. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brock- 
mann Go.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  your  return  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.  did  you  work  by  the  week 
or  by  the  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  $18  per  week  for  about  two  and  one-half  years  and 
$19.25  per  week  u>r  about  one  year. 

Q.  Cm  what  class  of  harness  do  you  work? — ^A.  All  kinds. 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work? — 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — A.  About  40. 
Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A^  About  nine  hours. 
Areyoaamaniedman?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questioiis  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview?— A.  No. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Schweigert 

State  of  Minnbsota,  Cownty  of  HeTinepin: 

On  this  28th  day  of  December,  1911,  before  me,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  said 
county,  i)erBonally  appeared  Charles  A.  Schwe^ert,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn. 
stated  the  foregoing  questions  were  answered  by  him  truthfully  and  of  his  free  act  and 
deed. 

F.  R.  Obcdtt, 
Notary  Public,  Hennepin  Covnty,  Minn, 

My  commission  expires  November  7, 1917. 

ExHiBrr  No.  3. 
Interview  toith  Mr.  Sam  Ladintiky,  January  5,  191t. 

Questioned  by  Mr.  E.  Falkenrath. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Sam  Landinsky. 

Q.  Whe(re  were  you  bom?— A.  Russia. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  What  is  jour  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Russia. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade?— A.  Fourteen  yean 
of  age. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Two  years. 

<^.  What  was  your  pay  as  apprentice?— A.  First  year,  no  pay;  second  year,  $60 
entureyear. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Russia  as  joumevman? — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  (dtv  in  Russia  did  you  work? — A.  Raasawa. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  tne  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  When  working  by  the  week,  what  was  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  Three  rubles 
per  week,  including  board  and  clothing. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  full  week's  work? — ^A.  Steady  employ- 
ment all  year  round. 

Q.  How  much  is  3  rubles  in  American  money? — ^A.  $3. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  piecework? — ^A.  Worked 
three  months  piecework.  First  month  made  25  rubles;  second  month,  35  rubles 
each  month. 

Q.  What  could  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  worked  full  time  per  week? — A. 
Thirty-five  rubles  per  month. 

Q.  In  your  observation  of  American  hameas  factories,  what  proportion  of  ap- 
prentices as  compared  with  journeymen  in  the  factories? — ^A.  Do  not  snow. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  Russia? — A.  Do  not  know. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  Russia? — A.  From  two  to  five 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  serves  in  America? — ^A.  Tlupe  years. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  in  Russia  as  large  as  these  in  America  such  as  you  worked 
for?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could,  in  your  judgment,  an  American  factory  established  in  Russia  secure 
a  reouisite  number  of  competent  labor  to  man  and  equip  such  a  factory  as  the  J.  B. 
Sickles  Saddlery  Co.,  where  you  are  now  working? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  be  difficult  to  do?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sam  Ladinskt. 
State  of  Missouri,  City  ofSt,  Louii,  m: 

Sam  Ldidinsky,  being  duly  sworn  on  his  oath  according  to  law,  says  that  the  fore- 
going statements  which  are  subscribed  to  by  him  are  true. 
[seal.]  H.  O.  Gatbwood, 

Notary  PubUe,  City  of  St.  Xouit,  Mo. 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 
Interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Paetzold  January  5, 191i, 

QneetioQed  by  E.  Falkenrath. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Henry  Paetzold. 

Q-  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Germany. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Forty-eight  yean. 

Q.  What  18  your  trade? — A.  Hameas  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Germany. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Fourteen  yean. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  ae  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Three  yean. 

Q.  What  was  your  nay  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Had  to  pay  to  employer  |30  for  three 
years  to  learn  the  traae,  or  four  yean  without  pay. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Seventeen  yean. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  joumejrman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Germany  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Ten  yean. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  Germany  did  you  work? — A.  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  towns. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  week  or  piece? — A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  When  working  by  the  week,  what  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  Thirty-five 
marks  was  the  most  I  liave  been  paid. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  full  week's  work? — ^A.  Full  time. 

Q.  How  mucn  is  1  mark  in  American  money? — A.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  make  anything  in  the  harness  line  that  is  used  in  Germany? — ^A.  Yes, 


Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  In  1892. 

Q.  What  month?— A.  October. 

Q.  Then  you  have  workfed  here  20  yean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  cities  have  you  worked  m  that  time? — ^A.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  other  towns. 

Q.  State  ho^you  divided  this  time? — ^A.  About  17  yean  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  been  put  on  short  time  or  lost  any  other  time  than  through  sickness 
since  worldng  for  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co.? — A.  Lost  very  little  time. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  by  weekly  wages  or  by  piecework? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week's  earnings? — ^A.  From  $16  to  $18  per  week. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  Germany  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Imowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wa^es  are  higher  or  lower  in  this 
line  of  busineas  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  m  Germany? — ^A.  Last  corre- 
spondence about  10  yean  ago,  and  wages  mcreased  and  shorter  noun  than  when  I 
worked  in  Germany. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  inaugurated  in  Germany,  say  following  that  of  America,  could 
you  then  manufacture  as  many  harness  in  Germany  as  you  could  in  America? — ^A. 
Yes,  ear;  they  could. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  by  piece? — A.  Do  not 

know. 
Q.  What  could  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  had  full  time  per  week? — ^A.  Do 

not  know. 

Q.  In  obeervation  of  American  hameas  factories,  what  proportion  of  apprentices  as 
oompaied  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories? — A.  One  apprentice  to  10  men. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  Germany? — A.  When  I  worked  in  Germany  they 
baa  one  boy  and  one  journeyman  in  small  shop;  they  had  no  large  factories. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  Germany? — ^A.  Three  to  four 
yean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  low  long  he  serves  in  America? — A.  Three  yean. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  in  Germany  as  large  as  these  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  for? — ^A.  When  I  was  in  (zennany  there  were  no  factories. 

Q.  Could  in  your  judnnent  an  American  factory  established  in  Germany  secure 

njaite  amoimt  or  number  of  competent  labor  to  man  or  equip  such  a  factory  as  the 
.  £&2kle0  Saddlery  Co.,  where  you  are  now  working?— A.  They  could. 
Q.  Would  that  be  difficult  to  do?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpoee  of  this  interview?— *A.  I  do  not,  but  I  have  an  id< 
Q.  All  of  theee  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  Pabtzold. 
State  of  Misboubi.  City  of  St,  Louis,  sa: 

Henry  Paetzold,  being  duly  sworn  on  his  oath  according  to  law,  says  tliat  the  fore- 
going statements  which  are  subscribed  to  by  him  are  true. 
[seal.]  W.  O.  Gatewood, 

Notary  Pubhe,  City  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Exhibit  No.  5. 
Interview  with  Mr,  Patridk  Weir,  Janvmy  9, 191t. 

Questions  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Kelly. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Patrick  Weir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom?— A.  Walsall,  England. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Sixty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade?— A.  Saddle  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade?— A.  Walsall,  England. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade?— A.  Fifteen  yean. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Six  years. 

Q.  What  was  youi  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Three  shillings  per  week  the  first 
year;  4  shillings  the  second;  5  shillings  the  third;  6  the  fourth;  7  the  fifth;  10  the 
sixlJi. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then?— A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  m  England  as  a  journeyman?— A.  Two  ^years;  also 
worked  two  years  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  England. 

Q.  In  what  towns  or  cities  did  you  work? — ^A.  Walsall,  England;  and  a  great  many 
towiiB  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  I  was  working  at  my  trade  to  enable  me  to  see  thie 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  week  or  piece? — A.  Piecework.  • 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  earning? — ^A.  Thirty-six  to  forty  shillings. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  a  mil  week's  work? — ^A.  From  a  hall 
to  two-thirds. 

Q.  How  much  is  36  and  40  shillings  in  American  money? — ^A.  About  $8.65  and  $9.60. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  worxing  by  the  piece? — ^A.  About 
6  shillings. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  make  anything  in  the  saddle  line  that  was  made  in  England? — ^A.  I 
could. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  In  1869. 

Q.  What  month? — ^A.  February. 

Q.  Then  you  have  worked  in  this  country  43  years,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  cities  have  you  worked  in  that  time? — ^A.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  and  Louisville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  Louisville? — ^A.  About  27  years. 

Q.  For  whom  have  you  worked  in  Louisville? — ^A.  Harbison  &  Gathright,  and  for 
whom  I  am  now  worlang. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  weekly  wages,  or  by  piecework? — ^A.  Piecework  only. 

O.  What  are  your  average  week's  earnings? — A.  About  $12  a  week  now.  Vou 
understand  I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  sort  of  a  '*has  been,"  but  in  my  palmy  days  I 
could  rake  considerably  more  than  this. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  England  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laiowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wages  are  higher  or  lower  in  this 
line  of  business  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  in  England? — ^A.  No;  I  under- 
stand there  have  been  very  slight  advance. 

Q.  If  a  system,  such  as  used  m  this  country,  was  inaugurated  in  English  shops,  do 
you  think  they  could  manufacture  as  many  saddles  there  as  they  do  in  America? — ^A. 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

O.  Are  you  considerea  a  rapid  workman?— A.  Not  now;  but  in  days  gone  by  I  was 
as  last  as  the  average. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work  in  America? — ^A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  many  hours  aid  you  work  in  England  when  you  were  making  full  lime? — 
A.  Sixty-one  hours  per  week. 
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Q.  In  your  observatioii  of  American  saddlery  factories,  what  proportion  of  appren- 
tices as  compared  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories? — ^A.  A  great  many  more 
apprentices  m  England  than  in  this  coimtry. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  do  apprentices  work  in  England? — A.  Seven  years  is  cus- 
tomaiy,  though  I  served  only  six. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  how  long  they  serve  in  America? — ^A.  Three  years,  I  imderstand. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  in  England  as  large  as  those  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  in? — A.  Some  of  them  are,  but  as  an  average  they  are  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  an  American  factory,  established  in  England,  equipped 
nich  as  uie  factory  of  Harbison  &  Gathright,  secure  a  corresponding  number  of  com- 
petent workmen? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  addition  could  secure  the  services  of  experienced 
women  in  this  line,  who  work  for  a  lower  wage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  belief? — A.  They 
are. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  certified  to  before  me  by  Patrick  Weir,  who  is  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  as  being  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[8BAX.]  W.   A.   GOCHIIANE, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Jefferson  County ^  Ky. 

Exhibit  No.  6. 
Interview  with  Mr,  John  W.  Newton^  January  9, 191t. 

QueetionB  by  J.  A.  Gadient: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  John  W.  Newton. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Marshall,  Tex. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Fifty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Ridmg-saddle  hand. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  Wells  Point  and  Greenville,  Tex. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  work  while  learning  your  trade? — A.  Boykin  &  Bruce.  This 
firm  had  houses  in  both  Wells  Point  and  Greenville. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  as  an  apprentice? — A.  $3  per  week  and  board  the  first  year. 

Q.  Your  wages  were  then  advanced? — ^A.  Yes;  to  $9  per  week,  which  I  received 
for  the  next  two  years. 

Q.  Then  according  to  these  figures  you  work  for  three  years  as  an  apprentice? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  then  began  working  piecework? — A.  No;  I  then  received  $15  per  week  for 
two  years,  after  wmch  I  have  always  worked  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Prior  to  coming  to  Louisville,  you  worked  in  various  cities? — A.  Yes;  in  Dallas, 
St.  Angelo,  Paris,  and  other  towns  in  Texas. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Louisville? — A.  In  1898. 

Q.  For  whom  have  you  worked  since  coming  to  Louisville? — A.  Harbison  &  Grath- 

S'^ht,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  last  summer,  when  I  worked  for  D.  A. 
oore. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  saddles  do  you  work? — A.  Texas  or  stock  saddles. 

Q.  On  the  better  or  cheaper  grades? — A.  On  medium  and  best  grades. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  earning  per  week? — A.  I  have  kept  an  account  several 
times  and  believe  $26  womd  be  a  fau*  average. 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work? — ^A. 
Two. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — ^A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  and  to  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
e<^? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — A.  No. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  certified  to  before  me  by  John  W.  Newton,  who  is 
personally  known  to  me,  as  being  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  W.  a.  Cochrane, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Jefferson  County,  Ky, 
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Exhibit  No.  7. 
Interview  xoith  Mr,  M.  E.  Berger,  December  $7,  l9tU 

Quesdonfl  by  W.  A.  Hardenbergh. 

Q.  What  ifl  your  name? — A.  M.  E.  Berger.  ^ 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  Steven.point,  Wis. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A,  In  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Seventeen  jnaan. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  The  first  year  $3  per  week  and  kit  dt 
tools,  and  the  second  year  I  received  $4  per  week  for  the  first  four  months,  |5  per  week 
for  the  next  four  months,  and  $6  per  week  for  the  next  four  months. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  work  in  St.  Paul? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  piece  or  week? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  worked  for  the  firm  you  are  now  with? — ^A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  wa^es  when  you  began  to  work  as  journeyman? — A.  $10  per 
week  for  the  first  six  months  and  |12  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  now? — ^A.  $18  per  week. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  fast  or  an  average  man? — A.  About  an  average. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  factory  where  you  are  now 
employed?— A.  Fifty-seven  and  two-thirds  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  work  full  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questionB  were  adced  and 
answered? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  to  the  truth  thereol  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

M.  £.  Bbbqbb. 

Exhibit  No.  8. 
InUrvieuo  toiih  Mr.  Peter  Sdlie,  December  t8, 1911, 

Questions  by  W.  A.  Hardenbeigh. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Peter  Sellie. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Tronhyem,  Norway. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  the  harness  trade? — ^A.  Tronhyem,  Norway. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  the  harness  trade? — ^A.  Fifteen  yeazB. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Four  years. 

Q.  How  much  pay  did  you  receive  while  working  as  an  apprentice? — A.  I  worked 
for  my  board  only,  receiving  no  wages  whatever.  At  the  end  of  four  years  I  got  my 
papers.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  have  these  papers,  showing  that  I  had  served 
my  time,  before  I  could  get  a  job  in  any  shop. 

Q.  After  finishing  your  apprenticeship  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  worked  in  the  shop 
where  I  learned  my  trade. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  the  first  year? — ^A.  I  received  6  crowns  a  week  for  the 
first  year  and  10  crowns  a  week  for  the  second  year,  together  with  my  board.  My 
board  was  worth  4  crowns  a  week.  Therefore,  including  wages  and  board,  I  received 
from  $2.70  to  $3.78  per  week  in  American  money. 

Q.  How  many  hours  was  considered  a  week's  work? — ^A.  Sixty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  factory  where  you  are  now 
employed? — ^A.  Fifty-seven  and  two-thirds  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  work  piecework  or  daywork? — ^A.  Daywork  only. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  as  good  a  mechanic  as  your  associates  in  Norway 7^- 
A.  1  do.    (His  present  employers  consider  him  better  tnan  t^e  average.) 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Norway  after  learning  your  trade? — ^A.  About  nine 
yean. 

Q.  What  were  about  your  average  wages  during  the  nine  yeazs  that  you  worked  in 
Norway  as  a  ioumeyman?— A.  From  10  to  14  crowns,  or,  in  American  money,  from 
$2.70  to  $3.78  a  week. 
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Q.  How  much  have  been  your  wages  since  you  came  to  this  country  ?— A.  From  |12 
to  f  15  per  week. 

Q.  Are  you  working  piecework  or  daywork?— A.  I  am  working  piecework. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  average  wages  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  About  $14. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  apprentices  as  compared  with  journeymen  do  they  work  in 
Norway? — ^A.  In  the  shop  wnere  I  learned  my  trade  there  was  one  apprentice  to  three 
joum^men. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  in  the  shop  where  you  are 
now  working?— A.  About  1  to  12. 

Q.  Do  the  workmen  in  Norway  accomplish  as  much  under  present  conditions  as  the 
workmen  in  this  coimtry? — ^A.  No;  they  do  not. 

Q.  If  an  American  factory  with  American  machinery  and  methods  were  installed 
in  N<Hrway,  would  the  Norwegian  workmen  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  the  American 
workmen? — ^A.  No;  not  to  begin  with,  but  if  I  could  go  there  with  a  half  dozen  work- 
men who  have  worked  in  American  fectories,  we  would  be  able  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  work  out  of  the  Norwe(;ian  workmen  within  a  year. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  this  country  have  you  worked  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A. 
Mostly  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questions  were  asked  and 
answered? — A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  Questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  the  truth  thereof  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  ana  belief. 

Fbtsb  Sbujb. 

EZHZBIT  No.  9! 
IfUenfiew  with  Mr,  John  Sehvdd, 

Qnestions  by  W.  A.  Hardenbergh. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  John  Schudel. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  Be^ingen,  Switzerland. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Forty-nme  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  SchafOiausen,  Switzerland. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  The  first  year  and  a  half,  I  received 
no  wages  but  got  my  room  and  board.  The  first  year  after  that  I  received  8  francs  a 
week  with  my  room  and  board,  and  from  that  time  until  I  became  a  journeyman,  I 
received  between  this  amount  and  15  to  18  francs  per  week  and  room  and  board. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  ioumeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  daywork  or  piecework? — ^A.  Mostly  piecework. 

Q.  How  mu<^  did  you  earn  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  From  25  to  30  francs  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constituted  a  week's  work? — ^A.  Usually  from  66  to  72  hours. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  In  1887. 

Q.  You  have  worked  in  a  number  of  factories  in  this  country,  have  you  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  mostly  daywork  or  piecework  here? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  are  you  able  to  make  at  pieceworic  in  this  country? — ^A.  About  |15  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  factory  where  you  are  now 
employed? — ^A.  Fifty  seven  and  two  thirds  hours. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  apprentices  did  they  work  in  Switzerland  as  compared  with 
joumeymenr — ^A.  About  two  apprentices  to  eight  or  ten  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  the  same  wages  in  a  Swiss  factory  that  you  could 
in  an  American  factory?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  conditions  of  work  and  machinery  are  not  the  same. 

Q.  If  an  American  factory  was  started  in  Switzerland  do  you  think  that  Swiss 
workmen  could  be  developea  so  that  they  could  produce  as  much  work  as  the  work- 
men produce  in  an  American  factory? — ^A.  Yes,  aiter  a  few  months. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questions  were  asked  and 
ansirered? — A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  to  the  truth  thereof  to 
the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  Schudbl. 
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Exhibit  No.  10. 
InJUnoiffw  vnJih  Mr.  John  FiUdbart  Deember  18, 191U 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  John  Pillabar. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  In  Austria. 

Q.  What  was  your  trade  while  you  were  in  Austria? — ^A.  Blacksmith. 

Q.  Did  you  leam  blacksmithing  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age? — ^A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice  as  blacksmith? — ^A.  Four  yean. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  while  an  apprentice? — ^A.  11.25  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  board? — ^A.  No;  I  boarded  at  my  home. 

Q.  After  learning  your  trade,  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Paris,  France. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — ^A.  Nothing;  then  went  to  Metz,  Germany. 

Q.  What  did  you  work  at  in  Metz? — A.  Worked  on  elevated  railway. 

Q.  Doing  what  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Repairing  bridges. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  piece  or  week? — ^A.  Week. 

Q.  What  were  your  weeklv  wages? — ^A.  About  40  marks,  or  $8  per  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  this? — ^A.  One  year. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  To  Italv  and  worked  on  steamshipa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  America? — ^A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  Who  are  you  working  for  now? — ^A.  The  Perkins  Campbell  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  ^en  with  them? — ^A.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade  now? — ^A.  Collar  maker. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  trade  in  the  factory  of  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  learning  the  trade  did  you  work  by  piece  or  week?— A.  Week  work. 

Q.  What  was  your  weekly  wages  as  an  apprentice  while  working  for  the  Perkina 
Campbell  Co.? — ^A.  $7.60  per  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  $7.50  per  week? — ^A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  i)ay  you? — ^A.  $10. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  $10  per  week?— A.  One  year. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  by  the  week,  as  an  apprentice,  altogether?— A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  they  then  put  you  on  piecework  as  a  journeyman? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Irish  horse  collars. 

Q.  Did  you  get  steady  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lost  any  time  since  in  the  employ  of  the  Perldns  Campbell  Co. 
except  on  account  of  sickness? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  weekly  wages  as  a  coUar  maker  working  for  ^^  Perkins 
Campbell  Co.?— A.  $14.65. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Make  your  home  in  Cincinnati? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  workmen  in  the  factory  receive  the 
same  wages  that  you  get? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  workmen  receive  about  equal  wages  throughout  the  collar 
department? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  purpose  of  this  interview  is? — ^A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Pillabar. 

John  PiLLikBAX. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

HaRBT  MORBTONy 

Notary  Public,  HoMUUrn  CourUy,  Ohio, 
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Exhibit  No.  11. 
Interview  with  Jot.  Herman,  December  18,  1911. 

Qoestionfl  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  Wbat  is  yoiir  name? — A.  Jos.  Herman. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Segesvaw,  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  many  vears  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  week? — A.  Yes.     . 

Q.  What  was  vour  weekly  wages  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Nothing  but  his  board. 

Q.  Did  you  clothe  yourself? — ^A.  Yes;  my  father  did. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  became  a  journeyman? — A.  Seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  As  a  journeyman  did  you  work  by  piece  or  week  work? — ^A.  Always  week  work 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages  as  a  joiumeyman? — A.  Seven  kronms. 

Q.  How  much  is  this,  American  money? — A.  About  |1.50,  with  bouxl. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  work  at  these  wages? — A.  For  about  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  your  trade  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  except  Austria? — 
A.  Roumania. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages  there? — ^A.  Eight  kronins. 

Q.  How  much  is  this  in  American  money? — A.  About  |1.70  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  board  thrown  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  wages  was  $1.70  per  week,  with  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Roumania? — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  You  were  then  about  26  years  old,  were  you  not? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  eo? — A.  Went  back  to  Austria. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  the  namess  business  again  in  Austria? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  returning  to  Austria,  diayou  work  at  your  trade? — A.  About  one 
or  two  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  on  your  return  to  Austria  per  week? — A.  Seven  kronins 
per  week. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  came  to  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  have  been  in  America? — A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  have  been  working  at  your  trade  all  that  time  that  you  have  been  in 
America? — A.  Yea 

Q.  In  what  city  have  you  been  working  in  America? — ^A.  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Who  have  you  been  working  for? — A.  The  Perkins  Campbell  Co.,  then  with 
Grafs  Morsbach  &  Co.,  Grossman,  Hoe  Co.,  and  then  again  with  Perkins  Campbell 
Co.,  for  whom  I  am  now  working. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — A.  Always  piecework. 

Q.  Do  you  get  steady  employment  with  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — A.  Yes;  except- 
ing during  the  last  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week  wages  with  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — A.  $14.99. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  in  Austria  that  apprentices  must  work  three  years  for  nothing 
with  board.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  others  that  did  this  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  All  of  them 
did  and  some  of  them  had  to  serve  five  years  and  in  some  cases  pay  to  learn  the 
trade. 

Q.  In  what  department  of  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.  do  you  work? — A.  Harness 
department. 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  do  you  see  in  your  department  learning  the 
trade? — ^A.  Now  foiur  or  five. 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  would  you  say  was  in  that  department? — A.  About 
25  or  30. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  you  work  in  Austria? — A.    Twelve  hours. 

Q.  Can  a  worianan  in  Austria,  in  your  judgment,  perform  as  much  work  in  Austria 
as  he  can  in  American  factories? — A.  No;  because  uiey  lack  the  machines. 

Q.  If  an  experienced  harness  maker  for  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.  ^ould  establish 
in  Austria,  could  they  secure  harness  makers  to  equip  the  factory  there? — ^A.  Yes; 
you  could  get  as  many  as  you  wanted. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  with  the  same  svBtsm  and  the  same  machinery  and  man- 
agement, mat  the  workmen  of  Austria  coula  perform  as  much  labor  and  turn  out  as 
many  ffoods  as  can  be  done  with  the  equal  number  of  workmen  in  America? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  correspond  with  anybody  in  Austria  now  in  this  line  of  business? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  (d  your  knowledge 
and  belief?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview?— A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hermann. 

JOSBF  HbKMANM* 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harbt  Morbton, 
Notary  Puhlie,  HamUton  County ^  Ohio. 

Exhibit  No.  12. 
IniUrvUw  wUh  Mr.  Jcomb  D,  CarpenUr,  Dicember  18, 1911. 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  James  D.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Wherewereyoubom? — ^A.  Florence,  Ky. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  March  26, 1877. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?— A.  Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Riding-saddle  hand. 

Q.  Where  md  you  learn  your  trade?— A.  In  Cincinnati,  with  the  Perkins  Gamp- 
bell  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  work  as  an  apprentice?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  start  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  1905. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  per  week? — ^A.  $9. 

Q.  For  the  whole  six  months?— A.  For  the  first  four  months  $9  and  the  last  two 
months  $10.60  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  steady  employment  during  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  worked  at  the  harness  or  ^dlery  businefls  prior  to  1905? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  your  six  months'  apprenticeship  what  was  your  plan  of  working^— 
A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  Are  you  still  with  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  with  them  during  the  past  six  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  during  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A.  Nine  hours  per  day  or  less. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  weekly  waees? — ^A.  $26.70. 

Q.  In  what  department  do  you  wore  in  l^e  Perkins  Campbell  Co.  factory? — ^A. 
Saddle  department. 

Q.  How  many  employees  in  that  department? — ^A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Do  they  all  get  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  hst  workman  among  your  fellow  workmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  riding  saddles  do  you  work  on? — ^A.  Texas,  or  what  is  known  as 
stock  saddles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  all  of  these  questions  truthfully  and  to  the  beet  of  yam 
ability?— A.Yes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

James  D.  Carpbntbb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Hahrt  Mbreton, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 

Exhibit  No.  13. 
TnUrview  with  Mr.  William  Ellis,  December  18, 1911. 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  Ellis. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom?— A.  Walsal,  England. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Saadle  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  In  Walsal,  England. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Four  shillings  for  the  first  year;  5 
for  the  second;  6  for  the  third;  7  for  the  fourth;  8  for  the  fifth;  9  for  the  sixth; 
and  10  for  the  seventh. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  England  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  England  did  you  work? — A.  In  Walsal,  Birmingham, 
and  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  Both  ways. 

Q.  When  worxine  by  the  week,  what  was  your  weekly  wages? — A.  A  full  week 
averaeed  about  35  sniUmgs. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  full  week's  work? — ^A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  How  muoi  is  36  shillings  in  American  money? — ^A.  $8.40. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  by  piece? — ^A.  Average 
about  5  shillings  per  day. 

Q.  What  coula  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  had  full  time  per  week? — ^A. 
About  38  shillings. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — A.  Yes.  Fully  up  to  the  average 
of  saddle  makers  of  England. 

Q.  Can  you  make  anything  in  the  saddle  line  that  is  made  in  England? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  In  1906. 

Q.  Wliat  month? — A.  January. 

Q.  Then  you  have  worked  here  six  years,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  cities  have  you  worked  in  that  time? — A.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Loe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Q.  State  how  you  divided  this  time? — A.  The  first  16  months  in  Cincinnati,  then 
in  Los  Aneeles  4  months;  then  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  I  have  been  for  4  years 
just  passed. 

Q.  WTio  were  you  working  for  in  Cincinnati? — A.  The  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  have  been  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  put  on  short  time  or  lost  any  other  time,  other  than  through  sick- 
ness, since  working  for  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  weekly  wages  or  by  piecework? — A.  By  piecework. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week  earnings? — ^A.  |17.61  (these  figures  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.). 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  England  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wages  are  higher  or  lower  in  this 
line  of  business  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  in  England? — A.  From  the 
last  heard  they  are  about  the  same  as  when  I  left. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  inaugurated  in  Walsal  say,  following  that  of  America,  could 
you  then  manufacture  as  many  saddles  in  England  as  you  could  in  America? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  rapid  workman  now? — A.  Only  moderate. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work  in  America? — ^A.  Nine  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hoiurs  did  you  work  in  England  when  making  full  time? — A.  Fifty- 
eight  hours  per  week. 

Q.  In  yoiur  observation  of  American  saddlery  factories,  what  proportion  of  appren- 
tices as  compared  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories?— A.  About  one  in  twelve. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  England? — A.  One  to  eight  in  England. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  England? — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  serves  in  America? — ^A.  Three  years,  I  understand. 

Q.  Are  the  foctories  in  England  as  large  as  those  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  for? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Could,  in  your  judgment,  an  American  factory  established  in  Walsal  or  Birming- 
bam,  secure  a  requisite  amount  or  number  of  competent  labor  to  man  and  equip  sucn 
a  factory  as  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  where  you  are  now  workine? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
you  could  get  all  the  help  you  wanted,  but  you  would  have  to  break  them  into  the 
system. 

Q.  Would  that  be  difficult  to  do? — A.  No;  a  good  mechanic  would  pick  that  up  in  a 
few  month's  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  belief? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Ellis. 

WniUAM  EixiB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harbt  Mbrbton, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Countif,  Ohio. 

ExHiBcr  No.  14. 

Interview  vnth  Mr,  Earl  Othmer,  December  19, 191U 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Earl  Othmer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  22  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Kiding-saddle  hand. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  In  Cincinnati  and  at  Burlington,  loim. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Cincinnati? — ^A.  The  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Burlington,  Iowa? — A.  S.  R.  dc  I.  0.  McConnell  Go. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  Started  in  at  16  with  PerkLns-Oampbell  Co. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  you  work  at  |6  per  week? — ^A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go? — A.  To  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  S.  R.  &  1.  C.  McConnell? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  $9. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? — ^A.  A  year  and  three  months. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $9  per  week  all  the  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  working  then  as  an  apprentice,  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  Came  back  to  Cincinnati  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  them  by  week  or  piecework?— A.  Piecework. 

Q.  You  were  then  considered  a  journeyman,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  these  figures,  you  were  23  months  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  work  after  that  for  the  Perkins-CampbeU  Co.? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Perkins-Campbell 
Co.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  saddles  do  you  work?— A.  Texas,  or  what  is  known  as  stock 
saddles. 

Q.  On  the  better  or  cheaper  grades? — A.  On  the  cheap  and  medium  grades. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  earnings  per  week? — ^A.  120.04  per  week  (taken  from  the 
Perkins-Campbell  Co.'s  books  for  12  weeks  passed). 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work? — ^A. 
One  that  I  know  of,  learning  the  saddle-making  trade. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview?-— A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Othmer. 

L.  E.  Othmbr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harrt  Morbton, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  Coimty,  Okio. 

EXHIBCT  No.  15. 

Statement  of  Alexander  Ballin,  now  employed  as  hamesB  maker  bu  Armetrong  dt  Qraham^ 

wholesale  manufacturere  ofhameee,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Name,  Alexander  Ballin;  age,  23  years. 

I  learned  my  trade  in  Kebe,  Denmark.    My  apprenticeship  was  three  yean;  age 
17  to  20. 
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11^  pay  was  the  same  per  week  for  three  years,  which  waa  8  kroner,  which  is  equal 
to  92  per  week,  and  board  myself. 

At  the  time  I  left  Denmark  a  good  man  at  the  harness  trade  could  earn  from  24  to 
28  kroner  per  week. 

The  above  statement  b  correct. 

Alex  Ballin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1912,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
[sBAL.]  James  A.  Girabdin. 

Gommission  expires  December  7, 1914. 

Exhibit  No.  16. 

Statement  of  Leo  SpUa,  employed  a$  handy  man  in  wholeeaU  hameee  factory  of  Armstrong 

<k  Graham,  Detroit^  Mich, 

Name,  Leo  Spita;  ase.  23  years. 

Learned  trade  in  Calaoria,  Italy;  served  only  4  years  of  the  usual  apprenticeship  of 
7  years. 

Received  pav  as  below  and  lived  at  home  with  parents: 

First  6  months,  no  pay  at  all;  second  half  of  first  year,  1  lira  per  week;  second  year, 
1  lira  per  day;  third  year,  2)  lire  per  day;  fourth  year,  3^  lire  per  day;  fifth  year, 
came  ta  United  States  of  America,  in  1908. 

The  highest  wage  for  best  workmen  in  harness  trade  in  Calabria,  Italy,  was,  when  I 
left,  6  to  7  lire  per  day  of  10  hours.  Ordinary  men  made  3}  to  4  lire  per  day.  A 
good  average  man  on  piece  work  could  make  4)  to  5)  lire  per  day. 

The  above  statement  is  correct. 

Leg  SprrA. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  James  A.  Gibardin, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Wayne  County^  Mich, 

George  Lawbence  Gg., 
Portland^  Oreg.,  January  18 ^  1913, 

We,  the  undersigned,  saddle  and  harness  makers  in  the  employ  of  the  Geoige 
Lawrence  Co.,  of  rortland,  Greg.,  do  earnestly  and  vehemently  protest  against  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  as  now  in  force  under  the  present  law.  We  protest 
agaiost  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bills  known  as  House  bills  H.  R.  27569  and  27576, 
and  should  same  become  the  law  the  result  will  be  a  complete  demoralization  of 
our  industry  and  result  in  heavy  financial  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that 
of  competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  ua 
any  part  or  share  of  ^eir  markets  in  return  for  same;  as  one  illustration,  and  a  very 
important  one,  we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  witn  their  goods  made  from 
cheaper  material  with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  that 
market  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  harness 
and  saddlery,  even  if  we  could  compete. 

G.  M.  Rowley,  L.  L.  Voss,  C.  B.  Cox,  George  Simon,  R.  J.  Hucke,  L.  A. 
Northup,  J.  R.  Tupper,  W.  J.  Whittall,  Thos.  Murphy,  F.  W.  Geiger, 
John  W.  Heath,  raul  J.  .Pierre,  Oscar  Simon,  Willey  H.  Crawford, 
Jacob  Streib,  Geo.  E.  Crawford,  Jas.  Billeter,  John  H.  Nickles^  Joseph 
F.  Jorg,  Mat.  Tunkel,  Wyn  Dyer,  Ira  Putney,  Charles  L.  Curtis,  R.  C. 
Beach,  F.  W.  Fleck,  C.  R.  Smith,  B.  McDermott,  A.  Heydt,  A.  F. 
Schick,  H.  Streib,  H.  Siebels,  L.  Lavagette,  E.  H.  W.  Zeplin,  A.  0. 
Etnaierts. 
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PBOTEST  AOAnrST  FLACnrO  HABHESS  AVO  SADBLEBT  OV  THE 

FREE  LIST. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  tt,  191S, 
To  the  honorable  the  Wats  ^d  Means  CoMKrrrBE, 

Hotise  of  RepresentaiiveSf  Waskingtoiiy  D.  C. 

Gbktlemen:  I  wish  to  advine  ^ou  that  a  meeting  of  the  wholesale  hameas  and 
saddlery  manufacturers  was  held  in  Chicago  on  January  9,  1913,  to  protest  against 
the  placing  of  harness  and  saddlery  on  the  free  list;  and  the  petition  hereto  attached 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery  believe  that  your  honorable  body  will 
give  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  harness  and  saddlery  has  already 
stood  a  material  reduction,  namely,  from  45  per 'cent  ad  valorem  ^see  clause  447  of 
Schediile  N,  Dingley  bill)  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  which 
duty  now  prevails.  The  harness  and  saddlery  manufacturers  demand  a  square  deal 
from  your  committee,  and  maintain  that  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  competition  we  would  be  subject  to  from  manufactmrers  of  saddlery  aoroad). 

We  therefore  believe  that  your  committee  will  realize  that  a  further  reduction 
would  result  disastrously  to  the  American  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbnbt  Othver, 
Secretary  of  the  Meeting. 

[Indosore.] 

Chicago,  III.,  Janucay  9, 191S, 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMnTEs, 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned,  wholesale  manufacturers  of  saddlery  and 
harness  of  the  United  States,  assembled  this  day  in  the  citjr  of  Chicago,  unanimoualy 
resolve  that  we  do  earnestly  and  vehemently  protest  agamst  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  duties  as  now  in  force  under  the  present  law.  We  protest  against  the  pafsage 
of  the  proposed  bills  known  as  House  bills  27569  and  27576;  and  should  same  oecome 
the  law  the  result  will  be  a  complete  demoralization  of  oiu:  industry  and  result  in 
heavy  financial  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of 
competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  us  any 
part  or  dbare  of  their  markets  in  return  for  same;  as  one  illustration — and  a  very  im- 

Sortant  one — ^we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  the 
anadian  manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  with  their  goods  made  from  cheaper 
material  with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  that  market  by 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  as  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  hamess  and 
mddlery,  even  if  we  could  compete. 

Voss-Barbeb  Manufacturing  Co., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
(And  84  others.) 

(Mr.  Othmer  also  transmitted  a  petition  of  similar  import  from  the  mechanics  and 
other  workmen  in  the  factory  of  William  S.  Hansell  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  to  which 
was  attached  29  signatures.) 

PBOTEST  OF  THE  HEHLBAGH  SADDLE  CO.,  VEW  TOBE,  V.  T. 

New  Yobk;  January  SI,  1913. 
'Ron.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sib:  Noticing  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  oo  sad- 
dles, hamess,  etc.,  is  contemplated,  we  beg  to  herewith  respectfully  enter  our  protest 
and  objection  to  any  reduction  being  made.  We  have  been  manufacturers  of  saddlery 
goods  for  upward  of  35  years,  and  our  wide  experience  as  such  warrants  our  taking 
this  position.  In  former  yean,  when  the  duty  was  45  per  cent,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers landed  saddlery  ia  our  country,  with  duty  and  all  expenses  paid,  for  leas 
money  than  we  could  produce  similar  goods.  Since  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  20  per 
cent  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  manufaotures  of  the  foreign  markets  have  been 
introduced  here  for  still  less  money  thau  anybody  else  could  produce  them.    Goods 
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Mr.  ErrcHiN.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Englishman, 
and  Mr.  Longworth  read  an  advertisement  fropi  an  En^ish  shoe 
journal,  advertising  English  shoes  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  see 
about  that  EngUsmnan.  We  ship  to  England  from  a  million  and  a 
half  to  nearly  two  millions'  worth  of  shoes  a  year,  do  we  notf 

Mr.  Cbaddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ErroHiN.  And  England  does  not  ship  to  us  as  much  as  $50,000 
worth  a  yearf 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Ejtohin.  We  snipped  to  Canada  last  year  over  $2,400,000  worth 
of  shoes. 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  And  Great  Britain  shipped  less  than  $200,000.  I 
have  the  Canadian  yearbook  here,  and  it  uiows  that  England  ahipped 
to  Canada  in  1910,  $167,000  worth,  while  we  shipped  tibat  year 
$1,330,000  worth,  and  yet  England  has  a  preferential  tariff  of  33|per 
cent  against  us  in  her  favor.  If  you  are  afraid  of  England,  how  is  it  tnat 
f  ou  cango  into  Canada  and  sell  to  the  Canadian  tra(&  ten  times  as  much 
as  England  can,  when  she  has  a  preferential  of  33|  per  cent )  And 
^et  you  people  lear  that  here  in  our  own  home  market,  without  any 
^referential  in  favor  of  England,  that  she  can  drive  you  out  if  we 
'educe  this  tariff.  How  can  you  compete  with  England  in  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Cbaddogk.  That  comes  right  back  to  the  point  I  made,  and 
f  you  gentlemen  will  take  the  pains  to  investigate  the  matter  you 
iriU  fina  that  it  is  true.  All  the  shoes  that  we  lutve  sold  in  England, 
Canada,  and  on  the  Continent  have  been  sold  not  bv  reason  of  supe- 
ior  merchandise  values  but  by  reason  of  better  styfes. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  Let  me  read  right  here  what  Mr.  Manan  said.  You 
ay  that  we  are  not  selling  goods  of  superior  (]^uality.  He  appeared 
«fore  the  committee  in  1909  for  the  Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
fanufacturers,  and  he  said: 

There  ia  no  industry  that  ib  so  well  equipped  as  the  dioe  industry  to  conquer  foreign 
tarkets  in  quality,  style,  and  fit.    The  American  shoe  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

Then  he  said  that  you  were  only  handicapped  because  of  the  tariff 
a  hides. 

Mr.  Cbaddogk.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
he  fact  that  Hanan  &  Son  manufacture  the  highest  grade  of  shoes 
lade  in  the  United  States — shoes  that  retail  from  $6  to  $8  and  $10 
er  pair.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  general  field  of  competition 
[>  all . 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  are  [q>eaking  for  your  whole  association,  as  he 

asf 

Mr.  Cbaddook.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  not  single  out  one 
[Stance.     I  have  tried  to  address  myself  to  the  grade  of  shoes  that 
le  people  wear;  shoes  that  retail  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  pair. 
Mr.  KrroHiN.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  that  class  of  shoes  came 
or  has  been  coming  in ) 
Mr.  Cbaddook.  Very  few. 
Mr.  KrroHiN.  Practically  none  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Cbaddook.  The  competition  we  would  fear  with  En^and 
Diild  be  on  the  shoes  of  the  class  I  have  described. 
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hanieflB  and  saddlery  manufacture  in  the  world  is  located  in  Winnii>eg,  you  will  under- 
stand that  this  condition  would  be  a  menace  to  the  Northwest. 

As  bad  as  Canadian  competition  would  be  for  us,  however,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  for  the  States  farther  East  where  their  direct  competitions  would  be  from  eastern 
Canada  with  its  very  low-priced  labor. 

Our  industry  is  one  of  tne  very  few  ones  in  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a 
combination  of  either  physical  properties  or  with  working  agreements,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  large  indus^  in  which  the  financial  returns  have  been  so  modest  as  in 
ours. 

The  industry  just  at  present  is  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition  by  reason  of  the 
development  of  the  automobile  and  gasoline  tractors,  ana  the  past  year  has  seen  seven 
good-sized  manufacturers  liquidate  and  go  out  of  business.  We  are  unable  to  under- 
stand why,  in  revising  the  tariff  schedules,  an  industry  such  as  ours  who  have  never 
fattened  on  a  tariff,  or,  in  fact,  anything  else,  and  whose  financial  returns  from  their 
investment  have  been  very  much  less  than  from  almost  any  other  line  of  buaineaa, 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  free  list,  while  highly  protected  articles  should  only 
have  their  percentages  cut  from  30  to  75  per  cent.  If  our  industry  had  produced  men 
of  wealth,  we  could  readily  understand  it;  but  it  looks  very  much  to  us  like  hitting 
the  under  dog,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  us 
when  the  matter  comes  up. 

The  saddlery  business  only  asks  for  an  even  break  in  having  a  tariff  that  would 
eaualize  the  aifference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  and  competing  countries. 
We  do  not  want  an  additional  profit  as  well,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  that 
under  present  competitive  methods,  but  we  do  want  a  rate  which  wiH  cover  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  we  sincerely  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  give  us 
your  moral  support. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Ackenhausen  Saddlery  Co. 

A.  H.  Ackenhausen. 

BSIEF  OF  HABVESS  AISTD  SADDLEBT  WOBKEBS. 

Bristol  <&  Sweet  Harness  Co., 
Fargo f  N.  Dak.,  January  18,  1913. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Comiottee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned  workers  on  harness  and  saddles,  do  earnestly 
and  vehemently  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  as  now  in  force 
under  the  present  law.  We  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bills  known 
House  bills  H.  R.  27569  and  27576,  and  should  same  become  the  law  the  result  will 
be  a  complete  demoralization  of  our  industry  and  result  in  heavy  financial  loss  to 
^ose  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of 
competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  us  any 
part  or  share  of  their  markets  in  return  for  same.  As  one  illustration,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  Canaoian 
manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  with  their  goods  made  from  cheaper  material 
with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  that  market  dv  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  as  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  harness  and  saddlery, 
even  if  we  could  compete. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Bristol, 

(And  38  others). 

Petitions  similar  to  the  above  and  signed  by  the  number  of  individuals  indicated 
were  filed  by  the  employees  of  the  following  concerns:  Langenbrunner  A  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  19  signatures;  Chas.  Friend  &  Son,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  30;  Ackenhausen 
Saddlery  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  15;  A.  D.  Jackson  Saddlery  Co.,  Benton,  111., 
21;  J.  M.  Franssens,  Green  Bav,  Wis.,  7;  The  Wolf  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  23; 
Bowler  &  Jones,  Freeport,  111.,  8;  Harpham  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  16;  Julin  J. 
BantUn  Co^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  21;  W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa.,  25; 
Pierson  A  Hough  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  33;  Chas.  Kronauer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  27; 
Hodapp  A  Miller,  Louisville,  Ky.,  24;  Ranno  Saddlery  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  52; 
Schulze  Bros.  Co.,  Dulilth,  Minn.,  30;  S.  R.  A  I.  C.  McConnell,  Burlington,  Iowa,  66; 
Cottrell  Saddlery  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  65;  Mclntyre-Burrall  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis..  44; 
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L.  Kiper  &  Sohb,  MuskegOD^  Mich.,  38;  Gaae  &  Kroenlein,  Peoria,  111.,  21j  Tom  Padgitt 
Co.,  Waco,  Tex.,  79;  Harbison  &  Gathright,  Louisville,  Ky.,  81;  Atchison  Saddlery 
Co.,  Atchiinn,  Eans.,  54;  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  40;  Smith- 
Worthington  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  113;  Van  Nostrand  Saddlery  Co.,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  52 J  Des  Moines  Saddlery  Co.  and  Walter  Boyt  Saddlery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
93;  R.  Given  &  Son  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  100;  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
142;  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  108;  A.  Ortmayer  A  Son,  Chicago,  111., 
73;  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  101;  Benjamin  Yoimg, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  139;  Gilliam  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  182. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  SMITH- WOBTHINGTOlf  CO.,  NEW  TOBK,  H.  T. 

New  York,  January  t2,  191S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEB, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty  be  applied  to  the 
manu^tures  of  harness  and  saddlery. 

We  also  urge  that  the  duty  on  supplies  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  saddles  be 
fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  tne  finished  product,  such  as  woolen  serge  saddle  lining, 
woolen  flocks  for  saddle  stufi&ng,  woolen  webs  for  saddle  girths,  and  metal  buckles 
and  trimmings  for  harness  and  saddlery. 

The  price  of  labor  is  much  higher  here  than  in  Europe — at  the  rate  of  about  4  to  1. 
Good  saddlers  in  England  earn  about  $4  to  |6  per  week.    In  America  $18  to  $24. 

Stitching  on  bridles  and  saddles  in  England  is  done  by  women  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
week.    In  America  it  has  to  be  done  by  men  at  about  $12  per  week  or  more. 

On  "Demi/'  or  part  hogskin  saddles,  the  saddler's  labor  forms  about  33^  per  cent 
of  the  value.  On  the  "Shaftoe,"  or  all-over  hogskin  saddles,  the  saddler's  labor 
repreeents  about  40  or  50  per  cent. 

The  labor  on  bridle  work  represents  about  one-third  the  cost. 

The  value  of  the  labor,  as  stated  above,  represents  only  part  of  the  advantages  of  the 
manufacturer  on  the  other  side.  He  enioys  the  same  proportionate  advant^  on  dl 
the  labor  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  all  tne  materials  he  uses.  The  leather,  the  trees, 
the  iron  work,  the  woolen  linings,  woolen  flocks  for  padding  and  webbing  for  girths, 
are  all  produced  with  the  same  advantage  of  cheap  labor. 

Further  than  this,  saddle  makers*  supplies — woolen  webbing,  woolen  linings  and 
stuffings  for  better  aaddles — are  not  phnluced  in  America,  and  are  subject  to  about 
150  per  cent  duty,  which  we  have  to  pay.  But  in  the  finished  saddle  they  enter  at 
20  per  cent. 

Master  saddlers  in  Europe  do  not,  in  most  cases,  have  to  maintain  expensive  plants, 
supply  heat,  space,  light,  power,  and  all  sanitary  comforts  and  conveniences,  and 
liaoibty  for  injuries,  etc.  Much  of  the  paddle  and  bridle  work  of  Europe  is  made  at 
the  homes  of  the  mechanics.  Thus  the  operatives  furnish  their  own  plant — the 
plant  that  employers  have  to  supply  in  America  at  great  cost. 

Hameu. — ^All  that  we  have  said  of  saddles  and  bridles  ia  equally  true  of  carriage, 
coach,  and  cab  harness. 

The  class  of  goods  referred  to  above  are  freely  imported  and  are  not  the  grades  or 
patterns  used  by  the  masses,  by  farmers,  nor  for  business  purposes,  but  rather  are 
luxuries  for  the  rich  who  follow  European  styles. 

Therefore,  European  saddlerjr,  being  a  luxury,  and  also  the  product  of  hand  labor, 
is  entitled  to  as  high  protection  as  any  other  class  of  merchandise. 

Consequently,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  as  high  as  that  of 
the  hi^est  commodity. 

Respectfully,  The  Smith- Worthinqton  Co., 

T.  Minor  Curry,  President. 

Labor. — ^European  saddlers  to  American,  wages  ratio  about  4  to  1. 

Plant. — Operatives  instead  of  employers  supply  them  abroad  by  working  at  home. 

Materials. — Duties  are  much  higher  on  them  than  on  finished  saddles. 

Women  do  hamefls  work  abroaa  that  is  not  permitted  here. 
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BBIEF   OF   THE   SCHWAHV-SETBEETH   SADDLEBT   CO.,    EAIT 

CLAIBE,  WIS. 

Eav  Claire,  Wis.,  January  28,  192S, 
Hon.  John  J.  Esch, 

Wasshingtonf  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  in  defeating  the  pro- 
posed house  bills  H.  R.  27569,  H.  R.  27576,  or  any  other  bills  which  may  come  up  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  harness  and  saddlery. 

When  hides  were  placed  on  the  &ee  list  by  the  Payne  Act  the  tariff  on  harness  and 
saddlery  was  reduced  horn  35  per  cent  to  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  where  it  now  ia. 
The  Canadian  tariff  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  namess  and  saddlery. 

The  largest  saddlery  and  harness  manufacturers  in  the  world  are  located  at  Winnipeg^ 
and  have  branch  factories  in  several  bordering  towns  of  Canada.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  strong  concerns  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

If  harness  and  saddlery  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  our  trade  will  be  demoralized  by 
this  Canadian  and  the  English  competition. 

The  average  wage  of  the  workman  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  harness  in  the 
United  States  is  about  |15  per  week.  In  19II  inquiry  was  made  of  Albert  Halstead, 
Esq.,  American  consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  he  furnished  statistics  showing 
the  wages  that  prevailed  in  the  harness  and  saddlery  industry  in  Wallsall  and  there- 
abouts.  These  statistics  showed  that  the  average  wage  of  the  workman  engaeed  in 
this  industry  in  England  was,  in  our  money,  from  $6.07  to  $8.50  per  week,  and  that  in 
some  shops  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  women,  whose  weekly  wage 
averaged  out  $2.43  to  $2.91  per  week. 

All  we  ask  is  to  be  protected  by  tariff  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  this  and 
competing  countries.  The  American  people  surely  do  not  wish  to  reduce  our  work- 
men's wages  to  the  low  level  of  those  earned  by  our  competitors  in  English  and 
Continentol  coimtries. 

The  harness  and  saddlery  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  for  the 
past  few  years  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  by  reason  of  the  phenomenal  development 
of  the  automobile  and  gasoline  tractors. 

In  the  past  year  seven  good-sized  manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery  liquidated 
and  went  out  of  business.  , 

Thanldng  you  for  placing  this  letter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Schwahn-Setberth  Saddlery  Co., 
By  W.  H.  Seyberth. 

BBIEF  OF  CBOSS  BEOS.  A   CO.,  BOCHESTEB,  V.  T. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  f5, 191S, 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Danforth, 

Member  of  Congress^  WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  trade  brings  us  into  touch  with  many  of  the  small  saddlers  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York  State,  and  we  find  them  very  much  averse  to  the  proo- 
pect  of  being  compelled  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  line  of  goods. 

As  it  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  our  Government  will  place  hnmcm 
and  saddlery  on  Uie  free  list,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  and  are  asking  that  you  use 
your  influence,  as  far  as  you  can  consistently,  against  such  action  being  taken. 

This  industry  in  our  country  is  verv  lai^ly  in  the  hands  of  citizens  who  are  of 
American  bixth  and  parentage  and  who  will  bitterlv  resent  a  foreign  competition 
that  will  compel  them  to  cut  down  wages  of  their  worinnen. 

A  committee  representing  the  sadmery  association  has  been  delegated  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Washington  on  January  29,  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  assist  them  in  their  worthy  efforts  to  prevent  the  disastroua 
results  that  will  befall  this  industry  if  harness  and  saddlery  are  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  duty  free. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt  attention  and  asking  for  your  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  presented  above,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Cross  Bros.  &  Co. 
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Mannfactores  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  catgut  or  whip  cut  or  worm 
gut  or  wax,  or  of  wMcli  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component 
materiid  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
asbestos,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ASBESTOS. 

TESTIKOVT  OF  S.  0.  BHETT,  GEHERAL  ASBESTOS  ft  ST7BBEB 

CO.,  CHABLESTOS,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Rhett  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Rhett. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  representing  the  General 
Asbestos  Co.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  incidentally,  the  two  com- 
panies who  have  signed  that  paper.  Their  representatives  being 
nere,  however,  they  will  follow  me.  That  paper  was  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  those  people. 

Section  462  of  the  tariff  act  reads  as  follows: 

Manu&ctures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders^  catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut,  or  wax 
or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  woven 
&biic8  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  about  20  years  old.  When  it  was  first 
established  in  this  country,  the  prices  were  considerably  higher  than 
they  are  to-day,  they  having  been  reduced  mainly  by  the  competition 
which  has  been  growing  and  which  has  been  maintained  between  the 
various  factories  in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  nine,  all  of  which 
are  in  active  competition,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  in  active 
competition  with  the  importers. 

Now,  the  business  of  an  asbestos  fiber  companv  is  of  two  characters. 
It  first  makes  yam  and  then  cloth.    Those  are  the  two  materials. 

The  raw  material  is  imported  entirely  from  Canada.  That  is  the 
only  source  of  raw  matenal.  It  is  first  brought  in  and  broken  up. 
Then  it  is  carried  through  a  process  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
cotton,  through  cards,  and  then  into  spindles,  and  so  f6rth.  It  is  a 
veiy  delicate  labric.  1  have  here  with  me  a  sample  of  the  raw  material 
and  of  the  various  products  into  which  it  goes.  A  substance  of  that 
sort  [exhibiting  sample]  has  to  be  broken  up  and  screened,  and  then 
it  is  taken  through  the  process  through  which  cotton  goes.  It  is 
twisted  to  make  a  yam;  but  it  is  a  very  delicate  fiber,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  amount  of  labor  which  a  cotton  mill  requires,  it  takes  four 
or  five  times  as  much.  The  machinery  must  be  run  very  slowly,  and 
the  breakage  is  very  frequent.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cost  of 
material,  even  in  the  lowest  priced  material,  rarely  ever  goes  below 
10  cents  a  pound.     From  that  the  cost  varies  up  to  20  and  30  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  varies  from  7^  to  15  cents  a  pound  for 
the  highest  grades.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  or  shrinkage 
which  brings  the  net  cost  up. 

The  cost  of  the  finished  product  therefore  must  be  put  in  this  way: 

Raw  material,  10  cents  a  pound,  assuming  it  is  low  grade,  and  that 
18  where  the  competition  is  largely;  the  cost  of  labor,  10  cents  per 
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pound,  and  overhead  charges  5  cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  cos^ 
of  25  cents.  That  would  oe  on  the  low  grade  of  asbestos  yam  iix. 
this  country. 

NoW;  when  you  go  to  make  that  yam  into  cloth  you  have  an. 
additional  labor  charge  that  is  very  little.  It  only  has  to  be  woven, 
and  you  have  to  add  about  3  cents  for  that.  The  overhead  charges 
willy  of  course,  be  increased  sUghtly.  You  have  more  machineiy, 
and  the  interest  on  machinerv  and  depreciation  would  add  so  much 
to  your  overhead  charges.  Therefore  the  cost  of  manufacturing  fiber 
would  be  this:  Ten  cents  a  pound,  add  3  cents  to  convert  it  into 
cloth;  then  add  1  cent  more  to  the  overhead  charges,  which  would 
be  6  cents,  making  a  total  of  29  cents.  That  is  what  the  cloth  would 
cost. 

In  this  country  labor  is  paid  about  as  follows:  Fifteen  dollars  per 
man  per  week,  $8.50  for  a  boy,  and  S7  for  a  girl.  That  is  the  average 
paid  m  this  country.  Abroad  the  same  labor  runs  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  of  that  cost.  Therefore  in  com- 
paring the  price  of  those  materials  here  and  abroad  it  would  figure 
about  as  follows: 

In  this  country  10  cents  for  materials,  10  cents  for  labor,  5  cents 
for  overhead  charges,  or  25  cents  for  yam.  Abroad  you  will  have  the 
same  10  cents  for  material;  the  labor,  instead  of  being  10  cents,  is 
5  cents,  and  your  overhead  charges  instead  of  being  5  cents  would  be 
about  3  cents.  These  overhead  charges  are  mostly  charges  for  your 
machinery,  superintendence,  office  expenses,  interest,  and  so  forth,  and 
abroad  they  have  probably  40  per  cent  less  overhead  charges  than 
we  have.  Therefore  you  nave  abroad  10  cents,  plus  5  cents,  plus 
3  cents,  or  18  cents.  • 

Now,  add  to  that  25  per  cent  duty  and  vou  have  4^  cents.  That 
makes  22)  cents;  so  that  the  same  yam  is  Drought  into  this  country, 
even  with  the  duty  added,  at  a  cost  of  about  22)  cents,  against  26 
cents,  the  cost  in  tnis  country. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Where  is  it  brought  from  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  From  Germany  and  from  Scotland,  largely.  Those 
two,  together  with  Austria,  are  the  principal  places. 

Mr.  rALMEB.  Do  they  manufacture  the  yam  into  cloth  in  Canada  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  not  at  all.    It  is  all  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  bring  your  raw  materials  here  from  Canada  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  raw  materials  all  come  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  materials  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  all  comes  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  see  there  is  twice  as  much  exported  as  there  ib 
imported. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Under  this  schedule  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Twice  as  much  exporting  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Of  whatever  is  covered  by  this  paragraph.  You  will 
observe  that  there  were  manufactures  of  asbestos  exported  last  year 
amounting  to  S520.000  and  there  were  $294,000  worth  of  imports. 

Mr.  I^HETT.  As  lar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  is  not  one 
dollar's  worth  of  fiber  exported  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  is  it  that  goes  abroad,  imder  this  section  t 
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Mr.  Rhxttt.  I  have  asked  all  the  manufacturers;  and  none  has  ever 
been  able  to  export  a  dollar's  worth  of  it. 

Mr.  Habrison.  Do  you  not  export  the  finished  cloth  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  raw  materials  are  free  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Our  raw  materials  are  free. 

Mr.  E[arrisok.  And  there  is  a  25  per  cent  duty  upon  the  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  -Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  labor  is  40  per  cent  of  your  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  it  is  50  per  cent,  from  50  per  cent  to 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  10  cents  out  of  25. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  vour  rivals'  labor  cost  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product  according  to  your  figures,  so  that  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  cover  the  differencjB  in  labor  cost  between  you  and 
your  rivals,  and  the  rate  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  thought  I  illustrated  that  to  you.  I  will  illus- 
trate that  very  clearly  to  you  a^ain.  The  price  of  the  raw  material 
is  the  same  in  both  places.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound.  Labor  here  is 
10  cents;  labor  abroad  is  5  cents. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  there  a  tariff  in  Germany  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  tariff  anywhere  on  the  raw 
material.     It  goes  in  free  everywhere. 

Let  us  follow  that.  Ten  cents  here  for  raw  material,  10  cents  there; 
10  cents  here  for  labor,  5  cents  there;  5  cents  here  for  overhead 
charges,  3  cents  there.  Their  cost  is  18  cents  and  ours  is  25  cents. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  18  cents  is  4^  cents,  which,  added  to  the  18 
cents,  would  DC  22^  cents.  Therefore  their  cost,  when,  it  passes  the 
customhouse,  is  22^  cents  and  our  cost  is  25  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
between  you  and  your  rivals.  Twenty  per  cent  would  cover  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost,  whereas  the  duty  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  importing  his  raw 
materials,  and  they  cost  him  10  cents.  His  labor  costs  him  5  cents; 
his  overhead  charges  cost  him  3  cents.  That  is  a  total  of  18  cents  at 
the  customhouse  without  the  duty.  There  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent, 
and  that  is  a  duty  of  4|  cents,  and  when  the  product  passes  the 
customhouse  there  is  a  chaise  of  22^  cents.       ^ 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Do  you  have  much  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have,  to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent. 

I  give  that  to  you  fully  in  the  paper  that  is  prepared.  You  will 
find  the  figures  showing  exactly  how  that  comes  about. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  much  is  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  about  S200,000. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  is  the  whole  American  output  per  year? 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  American  output  per  year  costs  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  the  manufacturers'  price  ! 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  that  is  what  the  cost  price  is. 
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Mr.  ErrcHiN.  About  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  the  United 
States  per  year? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  It  is  increasing,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Well,  it  has  increased. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  How  much  is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  increasing  in  this  way:  If  you  will  take  the  sta- 
tistics from  the  Department  of  Commerce  ana  Labor  you  will  find 
that  raw  asbestos  m  this  country  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
$1,041,000  in  1907  and  its  importations  in  1912  amounted  to 
$1,360^0. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  are  manufacturing  25  per  cent  more  now  of  the 
manufactured  article,  in  cost  price,  than  you  did  four  or  five  years 
ago,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  increased  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  follow  those  figures,  I  will  answer  you 
specifically  as  they  are  contained  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Before  you  follow  those  figures,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  say  that  Canada  does  not  manufacture  into 
cloth  any  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hammond.  But  it  is  the  great  source  of  asbestos  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  raw  supply.    Yes,  it  is  mined  there. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  there  any  asbestos  mined  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  No. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  there  any  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  there  is,  it  is  a  very  small 
quantity. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  unappreciable.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  it 
at  all  is  mined  here.     Out  of  $1,041,000  probably  $1,110,000 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  supply  of  ScoUana  and  Germany  comes  from 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  comes  from  Canada.  I  can  give  you  those  specifie- 
allv,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  get  my  papers. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  get  my  papers,  I  will  give  it  to 
you.     Here  is  the  report  of  the 

Mr.  Hammond.  Now,  if  you  will  just  give  me  your  attention  for  a 
second,  we  find  here  that  the  exports  from  this  country  amoimted  to 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  running  as  high  as  a  hflJf 
million  pounds,  in  a  year.  That  is  asbestos  and  the  manufactures  of 
it.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  any  of  the  Canadian  asbestos  is  shipped 
through  this  country  and  exported  from  this  country,  although  it  is  a 
Canadian  export? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Our  factories  were 
only  opened  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Just  the  manufactures  of  asbestos  are  given  in  that 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  will  notice  that  it  refers  to  note  3,  and  note  3 
covers  "asbestos  and  manufactures  of."  This  must  be  the  asbestos 
that  is  mined  in  Canada  and  shipped  to  Scotland  and  Germany 
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throu^li  the  United  States ,  and  it  is  counted  upon  the  exports  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  simply  shipped  m  transit  through  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  That  would  not  be  put  down  as  entered  for  con* 
sumption. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  confusing  the  kind  of 
manufacture  that  I  am  representing  here,  which  is  merely  the  manu- 
facture of  yam  and  cloth,  with  the  ol^er  class  of  asbestos.  Now,  of 
this  $1,000,000  worth  of  asbestos  that  was  imported  here  I  do  not 
befieye  S300,000  worth  was  used  in  our  class  of  business.  We  do 
not  manufacture  this  asbestos  that  is  used  in  paper  or  wrapped 
around  pipes  and  things  of  that  sort.  This  is  a  nber  mill.  It  pro- 
duces yam  and  then  cloth,  and  that  constitutes  a  yery  small  propor- 
tion of  the  production  of  the  fib^r;  but  while  the  importations  of  raw 
asbestos  into  this  country  haye  increased  only  35  per  cent  in  these 
five  years,  when  you  look  at  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  you  will  find  that  the  importations  of  manufactured  fiber  as- 
bestos, eitKer  yam  or  cloth,  haye  increased  125  per  cent.  While  the  im- 
portations of  raw  asbestos  into  America  increased  35  per  cent,  the  im- 
portations of  manufactured  asbestos  increased  125  per  cent.  I  knew 
that  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  fiber  business,  because  I  knew  we 
increased  in  the  last  fiye  or  six  years  more  than  35  per  cent.  In  fact, 
when  we  began  to  canyass  the  situation,  as  near  as  we  could  ^et  at  it 
six  years  ago,  the  cost  was  $750,000.  It  is  now  a  million  and  a  half 
doUars,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  fiber  business  has  been  really  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  per  cent,  while  the  importations  of  raw 
asbestos  haye  increased  only  35  per  cent;  but,  eyen  at  that,  the 
increase  in  the  importations  in  the  Dusiness  has  exceeded  the  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  particular  line.  And  why )  Just  because 
of  these  yery  things  I  am  telling  you  about. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Let  us  see  if  your  business  has  not  been  increasing 
a  little  more  than  you  think.  In  1910  we  imported,  in  round  num- 
bers, raw  asbestos,  47,000  tons;  in  1911  we  imported  about  57,000 
tons,  and  in  1912  we  imported  about  62,000  tons.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  increase,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  In  1911  we  exported  about  $390,000  worth;  in  1912 
we  exported  oyer  $500,000  worth,  so  that  the  increase  in  importations 
of  the  raw  product  and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  finished 
product  would  show  that  our  industry  is  certainly  progressing. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  this  part  of  it.  i  ou  see,  the  trouble  is  tnat  the 
asbestos  is  used  for  so  many  things. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  know,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  manufactures 
of  asbestos. 

Mr.  Rhett.  They  claim  that  they  haye  not  exported  one  pound. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  figures  giyen  us  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  show  us  otherwise;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
It  looks  as  though  your  industry  is  not  languishing;  it  looks  as  though 
its  business  is  increasing.  Now,  you  said  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article,  laid  down  here,  with  the  auty,  is  about  22  cents. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Twenty- two  and  one-naif  cents  on  the  low  grade;  yes. 

Mr.  Kjtohin.  Well,  on  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Rhett.  As  against  our  25  cents. 
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Mr.  KliTOHm.  It  costs  us  here  about  25  cents ! 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  Does  that  include  the  manufacturer's  profit^  or  is 
that  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No  ;  that  is  the  cost. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  only  on  the  low  grades.  Now,  on  the  high 
grades  what  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  On  the  high  grade  of  material  the  cost  only  varies 
from  7i  cents  to  15  cents,  but  the  labor  proportion  increases  very 
largely. 

Mr.  KiTOHiN.  So  that  the  high-grade  materials  could  be  laid  down 
here,  with  the  present  duty,  milch  cheaper  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  Proportionately. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  Proportionately  as  (Jheap  as  the  low  grade  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Now,  what  I  do  not  understand  is,  if  they  can  lay 
this  stuff  down  here,  with  the  duty  added,  at  22^  cents  a  poiuia, 
which  includes  the  cost  and  the  foreign  manufacturer's  profit  on  the 
product,  and  your  manufactured  product  here  costs  you  25  cents,  how 
it  is  possible  that  a  pound  of  tnis  product  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  your  figures  were  correct  the  foreigner 
would  be  able  to  run  you  absolutely  out  of  business,  and  instead  of 
increasinff  your  production  and  the  exports  you  would  be  absolutely 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Khett.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  answer  that  cj^uestion  about  the 
exportations.  The  asbestos  brought  in  here  is  used  m  so  many  thin^ 
that  we  are  confusing  the  asbestos  in  the  fiber  mill,  of  which  there  is 
hardly  one-third  used  in  our  product,  with  the  asbestos  used  in  other 
mills,  which  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  it.  That  is  exported, 
but  I  am  only  talking  about  the  asbestos  which  is  spim  into  yam  ana 
from  that  into  cloth.  Of  that  I  can  not  find  that  one  single  pound  has 
ever  gone  out  of  this  country.  Not  a  single  man  has  ever  oeen  able 
to  export  a  single  pound  of  it. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  second 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Suppose  this  would  not  be  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  that  it  actually  went  in 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  another  article  that  you  are  speaking  of, 
would  they  enter  that  as  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Unless  the  chief  article  in  that  was  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  those  are  referring  to  the  other  two-thirds. 
We  have  here  the  representatives  of  four  or  five  of  these  factories. 
There  are  only  nine  asbestos  factories — ^fiber  factories — ^in  the  United 
States.  For  20  years  that  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop. 
Two  of  these  do  not  produce  $100,000  gross  a  year.  Our  factory  was 
only  founded  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  asking  for — a  continuance  of  free  entrance 
of  this  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  continuance  of  40  per  cent  on  the  cloth  and  put- 
ting yam  under  the  cloth,  because  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  cloth  and  the  yam,  and  when  it 
was  established  before,  it  was  done  under  the  assumption  that  it 
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was  going  to  include  both;  but  the  construction  of  woven  fabrics 
excludes  the  yam  and  includes  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Hill,  i  ou  want  the  raw  material  to  continue  free  i 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  have  not  answered  Mr.  Kitchin's  second  ques- 
tion yet. 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  man  who  builds  a  factory  abroad  is  erecting  a 
factory  for  his  specific  business.  He  can  not  afford  to  erect  a  factory 
over  there  and  put  his  products  into  this  country  under  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  tariff.  He  has  to  supply  the  demand  in  his  immediate 
vicinitv,  and  he  dumps  the  surplus  of  his  asbestos  products  here. 
Onljr  tne  lower  grades  are  sent  over  here,  and  it  has  to  be  made  for  a 
specific  purpose.  It  is  not  a  staple  product  as  yet,  and  it  is  only 
used  for  four  or  five  things,  and  these  things  have  to  be  in  d^erent 
grades. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Does  he  sell  it  here  cheaper  than  he  does  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  the  foreigner's  price  cheaper  than  vour  price  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  foreign  price  is  cheaper,  and  therefore  he  probablj 
gets  in  this  country  as  much  or  more  than  he  gets  abroad;  out  he  is 
mcreasing  it,  and  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  he  has  increased 
his  product  here  in  five  years  125  per  cent.  That  is  a  tremendous 
amount. 

Mr.  Hull.  This  40  per  cent  rate  was  first  enacted  in  the  Payne 
law  of  1909,  and  the  increase  in  your  business  since  the  40  per  cent 
was  first  established  has  been  greater  than  it  was  before,  rrior  to 
that  time  it  was  25  per  cent  on  all  manufactures. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  all  around. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  say  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act  to  put  yams  and  fabrics  in  the  same  classification? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  say  it  was  presumed  to  be  that,  simply  because  when 
you  go  through  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  extra  cost  of  labor 
comes  in  the  yarn,  and  not  into  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  it  is  your  idea  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  doing  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  '  I  think  probably 
the  intention  was  at  the  time  that  it  should  cover  all  asbestos  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  not  any  such  intention  at  all. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  was  not  ?    Well 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  I  understand  properly  your  position?  Your  fac- 
tory is  in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  desire  that  this  product  should  remain  on  the  free 
list,  and  the  yarn,  which  is  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  should  be 
increased  and  put  in  the  classification  with  the  finished  product,  at 
40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  are  asking  for  protection  on  this  article  in  that 
wav  of  40  per  cent,  instead  of  a  reduction  on  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  asking  for  it,  not  because  this  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection, but  I  maintain  tms  Government  would  get  more  revenue  by 
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putting  it  at  40  per  cent,  and  if  it  is  on  a  revenue  basis  simply,  ire 
should  put  both  of  these  articles  on  a  40  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  askiog  this  purely  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Purely  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  if  you  say  that  the  principle  of  protection  is  not 
intended,  would  you  not  get  more  revenue  by  putting  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Probably  you  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  is  not  from  the  revenue  standpoint  that  you  are 
asking  this  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  vou  are  wing  to  put  a  tax  on  that  product  you  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things :  You  have  to  reduce  the  labor  in  this  coimtry, 
because  you  can  not  manufacture  it  in  competition  with  the  ]>resent 
scale  of  labor,  and  therefore  you  either  have  to  run  the  industries  out 
or  reduce  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  duties  on  Schedule 
K at  the  rates  at  which  ihej  are  now? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  not  f ainiliar  with  Schedule  K. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  familiar  with  asbestos. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  what  that  schedule  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  familiar  with  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Only  in  our  branch  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
supi)ly  of  the  raw  material  produced  in  the  Umted  States  instead  of 
comingf rom  Canada  ? 

Mr.KHETT.  In  America? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Will  you  give  me  that  paper) 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  to  you  the  tariff  notes  on  the  last  revision, 
as  follows : 

Since  1880  asbeetoe  properties  have  been  developed  in  Arizona.  California,  Geoigia, 
Maryland,  MaaBachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  1902  we  produced  40,416  tons, 
worth  11,148,319. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Canadian  product: 

Quantity,  45,544  tons;  value,  $1,014,148.77. 

So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  10  years  ago,  or  in  1902,  to  be  accurate, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  raw  material  was  produced  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  admitted  fr^e  from 
other  countries.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  was  pretty  well  taken 
care  of,  under  the  circumstances,  by  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  first  manu- 
factured product,  of  yam,  and  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product; 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  come  to  this 
incoming  administration  and  ask  for  an  increase  of  duties  on  these 
finished  or  partly  finished  products,  with  its  raw  material  free, 

Mr.  Harrison.  Before  you  answer,  Mr.  Hill,  do  you  understand, 
as  I  do,  that  he  was  reading  from  the  tariff  notes  used  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  revision?  This  committee  is  not  committed  to  the  use  of 
those  notes.    They  did  not  seem  to  work  veiy  well  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that  controversy  at  aU. 
Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  duty  under  the  facts 
as  they  are  stated. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Mr.  Hill,  I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  have  been  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  do  not  care  anythm^  about  that. 

Mr.  Rhett.  And  I  believe  m  revising  the  tariflF  downward. 

Mr.  Hill.  Downward,  except  on  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Except  on  asbestos,  you  may  say.  I  am  in  favor  of 
framing  a  tariff  biU  based  on  a  revenue  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  would  put  a  duty  on  raw  material,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Perhaps  you  would;  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tariff  where  it  is  going  to  affect  American  industries  and  American 
labor  and  does  not  give  any  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  miere  would  you  reduce  it,  then. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know.  You  might  reduce  it  in  cotton  and 
wool.  What  is  asbestos  used  for  ?  For  automobile  brakes,  for  elec^ 
trie  insulation,  and  for  curtains  for  theaters.  There  is  not  a  single 
necessity  of  life  that  is  contained  in  this  thing.  They  are  all  luxuries. 
It  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  to  the  consumer,  nor  will  it  reduce 
to  the  consumer  his  expense  one  iota.  Are  you  going  to  break  up 
American  industries  which  are  just  beginning  to  appear  here  ?  There 
are  only  nine  of  these  factories  now.  There  is  no  combination  of 
these  factories,  and  they  are  not  only  in  competition  with  themselves 
but  they  are  in  open  competition  with  the  importers.  The  importers 
have  increased  their  products  to  a  greater  percentage  than  these  nine 
struggling  industries  here  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Raiket.  You  think  that  asbestos  curtains,  which  protect  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  people  in  theaters,  are  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  In  one  sense^  it  would  be,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  which  come  mto  everyday  use. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Asbestos  is  used  as  nreproofing  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Well,  it  is  fireproofing,  in  a  certam  sense!  It  has  only 
gotten  into  four  or  five  different  channels. 

Mr.  Rainisy.  In  the  helmets  used  by  firemen,  is  not  asbestos  a  purt 
of  those  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  our  material.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  mate- 
rial of  our  miUs  being  used  in  that  way,  nor  the  material  of  any  of 
these  gentlemen  here  1 

Mr.  Kainey.  Is  not  the  manufactured  product  used  in  the  helmets 
of  firemen  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  think  that  was  ever 
described  to  me.  It  is  not  made  in  our  factory,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  representatives  here  make  it. 

Mr.  Kaikby.  What  do  you  make  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Rhbtt.  Cloth  and  yam. 

Mr.  Raikby.  What  do  you  use  the  cloth  and  yam  for  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  They  use  it  chiefly  for  asbestos  curtains — ^let  me  see, 
I  will  give  you  the  four  chief  things  that  it  is  used  for.  Automobile 
brake  linings,  steam  packings,  theater  curtains,  and  electric  insula- 
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tions  generally.    Those  axe  the  four  things  in  which  the  cloth  and 
yams  manufactured  in  these  factories  are  used  for. 

Mr.  Hill,  before  I  forget  it,  do  not  let  me  pass  over  this.  You 
quoted  there  free  asbestos  into  this  country.  I  can  only  say  to  you 
tnat  the  fiber  asbestos — we  can  not  find  a  factory  that  has  even  been 
able  to  find  a  pound  of  this  article  for  use  in  this  country.  Our  fac- 
tory has  never  been  able  to  get  it  anywhere  except  from  Canada.  I 
understand  from  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  get  it  from  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there  was  more 
domestic  product  used  in  this  country  than  was  imported. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  may  have  been  asbestos  that  was  used  in  other 
things,  but  none  of  it  can  be  used  in  a  fiber  asbestos  factory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  all  of  the  duty  that  would  be  put  on  the  raw 
material  would  absolutely  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
and  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  bloated  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  n  you  are  really  advocating  this  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,  why  do  you  not  advocate  the  putting  of  a  duty  on  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  you  do  that,  you  must  either  increase  the  duty  on 
other  materials  or  run  out  these  factories.  Whom  will  you  benefit 
by  that  ?  You  do  not  suppose  factories  in  Europe  are  going  to  be 
built  for  exportation  to  tms  country  instead  of  only  sending  their 
surplus  products  here  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  how  you  justified  your 
position. 

Mr.  Rhett.  My  view  and  opinion  is  this:  When  you  increased  the 
rate  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  the  importation  went  on  more 
rapidly  than  before. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Rhett,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  no  asbestos  produced  in  this  country  that  makes  the  material  that 
you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  So  far  as  our  factory  is  concerned,  that  is  the  case: 
and  that  applies  to  the  factories  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  here,  ana 
who  will  follow  me.  You  had  better  ask  them  when  they  make  their 
statements.  They  have  been  in  this  business  for  12  years,  and  ours 
is  a  young  factory. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Do  you  use  in  your  factory  any  asbestos  that  is 
mined  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  at  all.  Ours  is  all  from  Canada,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  come  here  mat  none  of  it  is 
used  in  the  fiber  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Where  does  this  manufactured  product  come  from 
that  competes  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Here  is  the  exact  source  of  it:  Scotland  imported  last 
year — or  England  and  Scotland  together,  rather — imported  $164,000 
out  of  $338,000.  Germany  imported  $74,000;  Austria-Hungary, 
$70,000;  and  Belgium,  $17,000.    The  balance  was  negligible. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Altogether  less  than  $200,000 1 

Mr.  Rhett.  Altogether  $338,000.  You  will  find  that  the  duty  on 
that  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars,  coming 
into  this  country,  as  against  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
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The  Chaebman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question^  Mr.  Rhett. 

The  census  of  1910  ^ave  the  production  of  articles  under  section 
462  as  $12,159,989.  Now,  what  other  articles  could  increase  iJiat 
amount  that  you  gave  to  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Rhett.  What  did  you  ask  about  the  $12,000,000? 

The  Chairman.  The  census  of  1910  gives  the  production  in  the 
United  States  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  section  462,  '^Manu- 
factures o^  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  catgut,  or  whip  gut  or  worm 
got,  or  wax,"  of  which  this  substance,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  etc.  It  gives  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle enumerated  in  that  section  as  $12,159,000.  Now,  could  you 
state  what  other  articles  make  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  give  you  some  or  them,  but  I  would  rather  have 
that  question  asked  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  a  long  time.  I  wiJl  tell  you  some  of  them.  There  is  the  manu- 
facture of  shingles.  That  is  not  a  fiber  product.  That  constitutes 
a  large  amount  of  the  manufacture.  There  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  the  manufacture  of  pipe  coverings.  None  of  these  things 
are  fiber  manufacture  at  all.  A  shingle  is  not  a  fiber  manufacture. 
You  do  not  have  to  spin  it.  Out  of  the  $12,000,000,  ours  constitutes  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  or  two  miUion.  Now,  a  great  deal  of  that 
$12,000^000  is  exported.  But  that  is  not  what  comes  out  of  the 
fiber  mills.  It  is  not  an  article  of  the  same  class  of  manufacture. 
When  they  get  this  [indicating]  they  have  to  break  it  up  and  make  it 
into  a  yam,  like  this  [indicating].  Then  they  spin  it  into  a  tape 
like  that  [indicating],  or  a  cloth  hke  that  [indicating].  The  element 
of  labor  enters  into  it  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  does  not  enter 
at  aO  into  the  matter  of  shingles.  The  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be 
amply  protective  on  a  thing  of  that  sort,  but  the  labor  element  is  so 
large  here  tihat  unless  you  are  going  to  disregard  the  labor  element 
altogether,  we  must  have  a  duty  of  that  sort,  in  order  to  make  this 
industry  nourish,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  flourishing  is 
shown  DV  our  slow  ^owth. 

Mr.  Hull.  Spea£ng  of  your  labor  cost,  how  do  you  pay  your 
labor — ^by  the  piece  t 

Mr.  Rhbtf.  No;  they  get  so  much  a  day.  They  range  about  $15 
per  man  per  week. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is,  by  time  rather  than  by  piecework? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  suppose  they  vary  on  that.  I  doubt  if  every  mill 
does  the  same  way,  but  that  is  what  they  average.  Some  of  the 
men  get  as  much  as  $18  or  $20,  but  the  average  is  about  $15. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  is  the  foreign  labor  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
work  paid  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  but  Dr.  Huber,  who  follows  me  has 
been  abroad,  and  has  seen  the  factories  there.  Probably  he  can  answer 
these  questions  more  specifically.     This  is  a  new  industry  with  us. 

Mr.  jRainey.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  employ  about  a  hundred  in  our  factory. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  many  are  employed  in  lus  industry  altogether 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rheti\  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  Rainet.  There  are  8  or  9  factories  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  There  are  nine  factories. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Are  the  others  about  as  big  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Some  of  them  are  larger.  Some  of  them  do  a  busi- 
ness of  $50,000  and  some  $75,000,  respectively.  I  suppose  ours  is 
about  an  average. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  probably  employ  1,000  meni 

Mr.  Rhett.  At  least,  I  should  sa^. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  your  interest  is  in  these  1,000  men,  in  keeping 
up  their  wages,  and  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  feel  this  way,  that  here  is  an  industry  that  is  going 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  kind  of  business.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  that  industry  supplied.  We  have  to  learn  it  here,  and  we 
have  to  supply  these  needs  that  will  be  developed  in  the  future  for 
automobiles  and  other  things.  The  manufacturers  here  are  going 
to  be  able  to  supply  these  different  things  to  meet  the  demands. 
They  are  not  in  tnat  same  position  abroad.  They  will  have  to  ship 
in  a  lot  of  articles  that  will  have  to  be  boxed  and  packed  and  unboxed 
and  taken  out,  and  half  the  time  they  are  not  tne  thing  they  want, 
and  so  forth,  and  if  you  are  goin^  to  get  your  needs  supplied  here 
these  factories  alone  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  These  manufac- 
turers have  not  made  any  large  amount  of  money.  They^  are  in 
active  competition,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the 
importers,  who  are  importing  larger  quantities-  of  this  material 
than  we  are  making  here.  It  should  be  considered  whether  by 
maintaining  this  40  per  cent  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  suffer  in  its  revenues. 

If  you  conclude  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  going 
to  get  any  less  revenue  by  making  it  40  per  cent,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  are  not  going  to  injure  this  industry,  I  say  this  is  a  case 
where  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  want  the  entire  tariff  made  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Out  of  $338,000,  less  than  $240,000  came  in  in  yams. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Does  it  require  labor  or  expense  to  convert  the  yam 
into  cloth ! 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  requires  only  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  FoBDXET.  Then  that  small  amount  ought  to  be  compensated 
for. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  would  be  fully  compensated  for  by  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Five  per  cent  woula  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  the  manufacturers  generally  would  not  care, 
the  addition  is  so  small,  3  cents  labor  as  against  what  would  be  an 
average  of  15  cents.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion.  Therefore  the 
manufacturers  woiild  not  care  if  you  placed  both  the  same,  on  the  40 
per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  25  per  cent  and 
the  40  per  cent  on  yarn  and  cloth,  in  the  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Khett.  Yes;  there  is  15  per  cent,  and  we  think  that  is  too 
great  a  difference.  The  fact  is,  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  yam  that 
comes  in,  and  not  so  much  cloth  comes  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  the  duty  is  sufficient  on  yarn  at  25  per 
cent  I 
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Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not.    The  duty  as  fixed  to-day  allows  the  foreign 

!>roducts  to  come  in  at  22^  cents,  as  against  our  25  cents,  and  there- 
ore  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  that  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer,  by  2J  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  asbestos  foimd  in  this  country  and  that  found  in  Canada,  and 
tell  me  why  the  Canadian  asbestos  can  be  used  and  ours  can  not 
be  used? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Those  who  follow  me 
can  probably  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  18  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes.  One  is  fiber  asbestos  and  the  other  is  not;  but 
I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  those  questions  of  some  people  who 
hare  been  in  the  business  for  12  years.  They  can  tell  you  more  about 
it.  We  have  to  ^et  all  of  ours  from  Canada,  as  we  can  not  find  any 
in  this  countrv  that  we  can  use. 

Mr.  Hell.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  this  country  between  that  and  any  other  textile 
that  is  in  the  tariff  law,  that  yam  should  be  given  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  preparation  of  this  yarn. 
The  labor  cost  is  the  large  proportion.  In  cloth  it  takes  but  very 
little  labor. 

ifr.  Hnx.  Is  not  that  true  of  wool  and  silk  and  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  the  labor  is  a  very  small  proportion  as  compared 
to  this.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  make  that  into  yam. 
When  you  take  sUk  and  cotton,  with  the  new  machinery  in  these  in- 
dustries, the  question  of  labor  is  very  small;  but  to  get  this  into  yam 
the  labor  cost  is  enormous. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Are  there  any  importations  of  cloth  under  the  ex- 
isting law  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  $96,000  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  proportion  to  the  consumption,  what  does  that 
amount  to  ?    What  was  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  consumption  of  cloth  sepa- 
rated.    Yam  was  $241,000  and  cloth  was  $96,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  as  compared  with  our  consumption  of  those 
goods  in  this  country,  you  do  not  know  what  the  imported  quantity  is  ? 

ilr.  Rhett.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  About  26  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  So  that  under  the  existing  tariff  laws  those  goods 
are  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  They  are  coming  in,  and  they  have  increased  125  per 
cent  in  the  last  .five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  has  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  these  goods 
ranged  since  the  establishment  of  that  law — up  or  down  ? 

MT.  Rhett.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
amount  of  importations.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  increased  the 
cost  very  appreciably. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  do  you  make  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  make  the  cloth;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  price  of  your  cloth  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  were  not  in  existence.  We  have  been  only  in 
existence  three  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  it  gone  up  or  down  since  yuu  have  been  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  l  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  governed  at  all  by 
this  law,  because  the  tariJS  law  went  in  in  1909  and  we  were  not 
established. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  started  in  after  the  adoption  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  When  you  first  start  in,  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
you  are  actually  able  to  put  goods  on  the  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  have  your  prices  ranged  up  or  down  smce 
you  have  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  It  has  ranged  up  and  down, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largefy  governed  by  the  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  mow  whether,  since  you  started  into 
this  business,  the  price  of  this  cloth  has  gone  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yet  you  have  oiuy  been  in  business  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  particular  detail;  the  president  is  here  if  you 
want  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  came  in  five  years  ago  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  How  much  what  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  the  importations 

Mr.  Rhett.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  comes  in  now? 

Mr.  Rhett.  $336,701. 

Mr.  Rainey.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  large  increase,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  when  the  increase  in  our 
manufactures  here  has  not  been  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  $1  worth  had  come  in  five  years  ago  and  $4  worth 
came  in  now,  that  would  be  a  300  per  cent  increase,  and  still  that 
would  not  be  very  much  coming  in,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  but  the  proportion  of  increase  has  been  125  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  when  the  total  is  so  small,  it  does  not  amount 
to  much  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  that  is  pretty  good  when  you  have  to  figure 
against  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  That  will  set  the  price 
very  often. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  raw  material — that  is, 
of  the  asbestos — ^in  one  of  Uiese  finished  products  of  yours;  20  or  25 
or  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Khett.  Of  the  finished  material? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  particle  is  asbestos. 

Mr.  EiTGHiN.  If  you  have  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  finished 
product  what  proportion  woxild  be  the  raw  product;  the  asbestos? 
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Mr.  Rhett.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  the  other,  the  60  per  cent,  is  labor  and  over- 
head charges? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Labor  and  overhead  charges.  I  think  the  labor  con- 
stitutes 40  per  cent  and  the  overhead  charges  20  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  overhead  charges  abroad  are  a  Uttle  less  than  our  overhead  charges. 
That  includes  superintendence  and  sales  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  During  the  time  that  the  importations  have 
increased,  what  has  been  the  increase  of  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  per  cent,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  125  per  cent,  so  that  the  competition  has  been  very  active. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  evidence,  tnen,  is  that  the  law  is  sufficiently  low 
now  to  let  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Khett.  It  is.  It  has  let  competition  in  to  the  extent  of  its 
increasing  125  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  selling  25  per  cent  of  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  our  figures  show  that  the  production  was  over 
112,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  a  large  amount  of  that  is  not  in  the  fiber  business 
at  all.     Ten  millions  of  that  is  in  the  shingles  and  paper. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  note  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  same  industry. 

Mr.  Rhett.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  sale  value  to  our  indus- 
try would  hardly  be  $2,000,000.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  other  things;  I 
do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  suppose  this  steam  business  refers  to  the  wrap- 
pines  about  steam  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  pass  through  the  factory  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  a  kind  of  paper.  It  is  a  mixture,  but  it  is  not 
spun.     What  we  are  asking  for  is  protection  on  the  spinning. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  not  asbestos  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  it  is  only  in  yam  and  in  cloth  that  the  labor  ele- 
ment enters  so  largely. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  make  the  paper  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  none  of  us  do.  We  are  only  aslang  this  for 
the  asbestos  textile  industry  or  the  mills  which  produce  about 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  worth  of  that  in  12  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  just  want  protection  for  whatever  your  mill 
produces,  and  let  everything  else  take  care  of  itself  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business. 
The  only  business  we  are  interested  in  is  this  textile  business,  of 
which  we  know  the  labor  element  constitutes  so  large  a  part  that  un- 
less our  labor  goes  down,  it  is  impossible  to  compete. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Is  this  asbestos  which  is  imported  here  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  products  such  as  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  one-third  of  it,  hardly  one-fifth  of  it.  The  balance 
of  it  ^oes  into  a  product  which  is  like  steam  wrapping  and  asbestos 
covering  and  shingles.    That  is  another  very  large  mdustry.  # 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ou  say  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  yams 
and  the  cloth  would  be  compensated  by  3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Three  cents.  Thev  tell  me  that  ^  cents  is  the  average 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  turn  the  yam  into  tiiie  clotn. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  the  present  law  reads  26  per  cent,  as  I  have  it, 
and  40  per  cent,  where  would  that  3  cents  bnng  the  raw  material^ 
How  near  would  that  bring  the  raw  material  up  to  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  yam 
and  cloth.  Take  this  illustration  which  I  first  gave  to  you,  of  10 
cents  for  material  in  yam,  10  cents  for  labor,  and  5  cents"  for  cloth. 
Add  40  per  cent  to  tnat  on  the  yarn  product,  which  is  10  cents  for 
material,  5  cents  for  labor,  and^3  cents  overhead  cost,  and  40  per 
cent  would  be  7.2;  adding  the  7.2  to  the  18  would  give  25.2.  In 
this  country  the  yam  woiud  cost  10  cents  for  the  material,  10  cents 
for  the  labor,  ana  5  cents  for  the  overhead  charges,  or  25  cents.  If 
you  add  40  per  cent  to  the  foreign  product,  it  will  be  25.2  and  our 
product  will  be  25  per  cent  even. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  suppose  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  were 
raised  to  bring  it  up  to  a  proper  basis  ot  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  yam  and  your  cost,  what  point  would  that  be 
brought  to  I 

Mr.  Khett.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  the  man 
on  the  other  side  nas  no  duty  on  it 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  I  am  supposing  now  that  in  order  to 
get  a  revenue  for  this  Government — ^because  you  say  there  is  none 
of  that  asbestos  produced  in  this  country 

Mr.  Rhbtt  (interposing).  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continumg).  It  must  be  imported,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  get  revenue,  suppose  we  raise  the  duty  on  raw  material; 
how  near  would  we  have  to  bring  it  to  this  40  per  cent  to  get  the 
proper  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  out  of  the  yam  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  they  put  what  duty  on  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  raise  it  up  and  bring  it  up  to  a  proper 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  yam  and  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  You  mean  raise  the  duty  on  yam  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  on  the  raw  material.  The  duty  on  the  raw 
material  is  25  per  cent,  and  on  your  finished  product ^ 

Mr.  Rhett  (interposing).  There  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  yam,  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  duty  on  yam  brought  "here  is  25  per  cent,  and  40 
per  cent  would  equalize  that  within  two-tenths  of  1  cent.  It  would 
make  the  cost  in  this  country  25  cents,  and  give  them  a  cost  here  of 
25.2  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  they  brought  the  yam  up  to  make  a  proper 
difference,  they  would  have  to  bring  it  up  to  38  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  tune  has  expired,  Mr.  Rhett. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  a  moment,  please. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  You 
started  your  factory  when  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  year  after  the  Payne  tariff  law  was  enacted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  doing  well?  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
what  your  profits  are — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  inquiry.  But 
are  vou  domg  fairly  well  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  well 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  well  under  the 
40 per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Rhett.  1  think  there  is  a  chance  of  our  doing  well;  yes.  I 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  increasing  our  business  unaer  the  present 
duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  particular  reason  why  you  did  not  start 
this  industry  before  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Simply  because  we  had  not  learned  the  industry.  We 
had  been  studying  several  years,  and  buying  and  selling  yams  and 
calculating,  but  we  found  we  could  get  hold  of  the  raw  material 
and  we  thought  it  best  to  go  right  to  the  bottom  and  we  created  a 
trade  and  took  the  article 

Mr.  Hell  (inteiposing).  You  had  given  no  consideration  to  that 
before  the  passage  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  think  the  passage  of  that  bill,  Mr.  HiU, 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  these  people.  I  think  they  had 
been  studying  the  question  before. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Payne  tariff  bill  and  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  you  will  find  the  protection  which  is  on  now  and  is  given 
to  you  now  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  was  put  on  there  in  the 
Payne  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Prior  to  that  it  was  counted  as  manufactures  of  asbestos, 
which  included  the  yam  and  cloth. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  and  they  had  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  at  the  instance  of  somebody,  and  on  just  as  com- 
plete a  showing  of  the  lack  of  protection  at  25  per  cent  on  the  finished 
do^  as  you  are  making  now,  that  committee,  of  which  I  was  one, 
cheerfully  voted  for  this  proposition  and  gave  a  protection  to  you 
reaching  40  per  cent  on  your  particular  product  of  woven  fabric,  and 
then  you  started  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No,  Mr.  Hill^  I  must  correct  that,  for  this  reason:  The 
importations  of  woven  f  abnc  in  this  country  are  not  large,  and  that  is 
not  the  main  business.  That  protection  of  40  per  cent  was  not 
altogether  what  carried  us  forward  in  this  business.  The  25  per  cent 
of  protection  that  we  had  before  was  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  go  in 
ana  learn  the  business.  We  simply  thought  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  manufacture,  and  we  thought  so,  to  our  cost,  for  two  years.  We 
think  we  have  learned  enough  now  to  make  something  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  are  you  for  at  this  minute,  25  per  cent  or  40 
percent! 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  simply  think  the  40  per  cent  tariff  which  exists  now 
ought  to  be  maintainea,  and  that  the  yam  ought  to  be  placed  with  the 
cloth,  simply  because  it  is  the  same  thing  or  practically  the  same 
thing.  If  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  3  or  4  per  cent 
I  wiU  agree  there  is  that  slight  difference. 

Mr.  rATNE.  Still  you  just  said  you  thought  25  per  cent  then  was 
sufficient  in  1909.     1  can  not  understand  your  Democratic  doctrine. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  glad  the  country  did  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  think  you  are  getting  mixed  up  about  it  a  little  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  before  that  the  law  was  satisfactory  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Rhett.  You  must  get  this  straight.  If  you  put  that  rate  of 
tariff  at  40  per  cent  to-day^  you  will  increase  the  revenue  to  the 
country,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  will  stop  importations  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  think  from  a  revenue  standpoint  this  Grovemment  will 
benefit  by  making  the  whole  tariff  40  per  cent. 

Air.  Payne.  You  forget  that  we  get  revenue  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  the  prosperity  m  business  when  the  people  have 
money  to  spend,  and  tne  ^eatest  income  of  the  Government  has  al- 
ways been  under  a  protective  tariff,  under  which  the  people  could  do 
work  and  manufacture  ^oods  and  pay  wages,  and  the  people  had  some- 
thing to  buy  with  and  import. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  agree  with  your  protective  views. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Mr.  Khett,  I  think  the  committee  understands 
your  position,  and  as  we  have  about  100  more  witnesses  on  the  calen- 
dar, 1  hope  you  will  not  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  will  suspend. 

The  brief  of  the  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co.  follows: 

Gbnbbal  Asbestos  A  Rubbbb  Co., 

CharUaton,  S,  C,  Februcary  17, 191S. 
Hon.  Wtatt  Aiken, 

Hoxise  of  RepreserUaiivetj  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib:  We  aie  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  kindly  look  carefully  over 
the  brief  filed  by  the  manufacturers  of  asbestos  textiles;  said  brief  was  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  comes  under  heading  of  Schedule  N.  The  hearing 
of  said  schedule  was  on  January  29.  We  trust  that  after  reading  the  brief,  as  well  as 
the  statements  made  by  parties  interested,  that  you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  our 
claim.    You  will  find  this  data  under  paragraph  462. 

We  are  the  only  SouUiem  manufacturers  of  this  article,  there  being  only  about  ek^ht 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  are  now  having  active  competition  from  abroad  ana  in 
several  instances  of  recent  date  our  prices  have  been  underbid  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. We  need  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  asbestos  yams,  as  well  as  on  the  woven 
materials.  Woven  materials  it  is,  of  course,  understood  include  everything  in  the 
textile  line  of  this  particular  business,  but  yarns;  and  yams  being  the  first  principle 
in  textile  manufacture,  you  can  readily  see  the  position  we  are  in.  We  inclose  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  manufacturers,  their  location,  money  invested,  and  number  of 
employees,  who  are  engaged  in  this  businees. 

We  trust  that  you  wul  ^t  in  touch  with  the  membeis  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  their  making  up  their  recommendations  for  the  next  Congress. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation  in  behalf  of  these  manuf acturers,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours,  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co., 

C.  B.  Jenkins,  PreHdenL 


Name  of  company. 


United  States  Asbestos  Co 

Asbestos  Fil)er  Spinning  Co 

American  Asbestos  Co 

Fiber  Rock  Manufacturing  Co 

Eeasbej  &  Matdson  Co 

QeDeiaf  Asbestos  dk  Rubber  Co 

H.  W.  Johns-lCanvllle  Co 

Asbestos  dk  Rubber  Works  of  America. 
H.  F.Watson  Co 


Locatkm. 


Manhelm,  Pa 

North  Wales,  Pa. 
Noxristown,  Pa.. 
Manayimky  Pa. . . 

Ambler,  Pa 

Charleston,  8.  C. . 


Camden,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa 


Money  in- 
▼estad  in 


1300,000 

179,000 

60,000 

20,000 

1,000,000 

aoo,ooo 


175,000 


ployoM. 


175 
100 
«3 
30 
S75 
135 
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TSSTIMOFT    OF    G.  HTTBEB,   OF    THE    ASBESTOS    FIBBE    & 

SPIlTBriHa  CO.,  NOBTH  WALES,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen,  we  have  two  more  asbestos  men  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Huber,  and  if  we  do  not  progress  faster  than  we  have 
been  uiis  morning  we  will  not  get  through  with  this  list  of  witnesses 
at  aU.^  I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee  will  assist  in  confining 
the  witnesses  to  10  minutes  each. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Huber. 

Afr.  HuBEB.  I  simply  came  to  ask  this  conmiittee  to  place  the  duty 
on  yam  the  same  as  it  is  now  on  woven  fabrics,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  so  much  greater  than  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad,  and  we  can  not  compete  unless  we  have  the  duty; 
we  c^m  not  manufacture  the  goods  and  seU  them  in  this  country 
agamst  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a  yam  out  of  asbestos  is  very  differ- 
ent from  any  other  manufacture  of  textile  goods.  It  has  to  be 
worked  very  much  slower,  and  consequently  consumes  very  much  more 
labor,  and  labor  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  expjense  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  yam,  as  well  as  the  woven  fabric.  Therefore,  we 
would  ask  you  to  place  the  duty  on  both,  and  not  have  it  26  per  cent 
on  one  and  40  per  cent  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hull.  A  representative  of  your  industry  did  not  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  bill  was  draf tea  ? 

Mr.  HuBEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Did  they  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  rate  on  both  the 
yam  and  the  cloth  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  HuBEB.  The  increase  was  asked  for;  yes,  sir.  The  same 
increase  was  asked  for.  Why  it  was  not  put  on  the  same  way  I  can 
not  understand  and  can  not  tell  you.  We  asked  for  an  increase  on 
the  asbestos  textUe  goods. 

In  the  importation  of  this  raw  material  I  would  wish  to  inform  you 
that  there  are  not  100  tons  of  asbestos  produced  in  this  country  that 
can  be  used  to  manufacture  textile  goods.  AH  the  asbestos  that  has 
been  found  in  this  country  is  either  used  in  paints,  as  powder,  or  in 

Sipe  covering,  or  in  paper.     I  have  never  found  but  one  mine  that  pro- 
uced  goods  that  were  used  or  that  we  could  use  in  spinning.     I  have 
seen  them  all.    I  have  examined  goods  out  of  pretty  nearly  every 
mine  in  the  country.    The  best  I  have  found  is  out  in  Wyoming,  but 
it  was  not  worth  one  cent  for  spinning  purposes. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gbxtlemsn:  Section  462  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1909  is  as  follows: 
"Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  catgut,  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut,  or 
wax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
woven  &bnc8  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  forty  per  centum  aa 
valorem." 

The  mamifacture  of  asbestos  is  an  industry  which  was  begun  in  this  country  about 
20  years  ago.  Prices  then  were  considerably  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  since, 
this  reduction  being  brought  about  and  maintained  by  active  competition  amongst 
domestic  manufacturers  and  with  foreign  importers.  The  product  is  divided  into 
two  dasses:  YamB  and  cloth. 
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All  raw  material  comes  from  Canada  and  coets  from  7}  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  a  shrinkage  and  waste  which  makes  the  cost  of  the  net  pound  in  the  yam 
from  9  to  18  cents. 

Raw  asbestos  is  brought  in  as  a  solid  mass.  It  is  broken  up  and  then  handled  very 
much  like  cotton.  The  fiber  is  so  frail,  however,  that  the  expense  of  producing  the 
yam  is  many  times  greater  than  with  cotton.  It  takes  a  man  to  every  loom.  The 
speed  at  which  the  machinery  is  run  must  be  reduced  very  low  and  even  then  the 
breakage  is  frequent.  The  result  is  that  the  labor  cost  is  very  high,  varying  from 
10  cents  per  pound  upward  to  several  times  fMt  amount. 

The  cost  01  medium  grade  of  yam  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Asbestos per  pound . .  $0. 10 

Labor do 10 

Overhead  chiirgea do 06 

Total do 25 

A  higher  grade  uf  yarn  would  shuw  a  larger  projportion  of  labor  costs. 

To  manufacture  the  cloth  there  is  only  an  addition  of  about  3  cents  in  labor  and  1 
cent  in  overhead  charges,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  "woven  fabric"  may  be  represented 
as  follows: 

Asbestoe per  pound . .  |0. 10 

Labor do 13 

Overhead  cliars^res do 06 

Total do 29 

The  cost  of  labor  iu  lliis  country-  is  about  $15  per  week  for  men,  $8.50  per  week 
for  boys,  and  $7  per  Week  for  girls.  The  cost  of  the  same  labor  abroad  varies  from 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  these  amounts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  imder  the  present  act  the  tariff  on  yam  is  25  per  cent  and 
on  *' woven  fabrics"  or  cloth  it  is  40  per  cent. 

It  may  be  well  to  compare  the  costs  of  both  of  these  products  here  and  abroad. 


Yam: 

Asbestos per  pound. 

Labor do... 

Overhead  charges do. . . 

Doty,  at  25  per  cent 


Goth: 

Asbestos...... per  pound. 

Labor do... 

Orertiead  charges do... 

Duty,  at  40  per  cent 


Here. 


Cent*. 
10 
10 
6 


26 


10 

IS 

6 


29 


Abroad. 


Orate. 
10 
5 
S 
4.50 


22.50 


10 
6.60 

4 
&20 


28.70 


Freight  is  a  negligible  quantity.    . 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  the  present  rates  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  on 
both  products. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  growth  of  the  sales  from  the  two  soiurces  would  confirm  this. 

The  importations  of  raw  asbestos  and  of  the  manufactured  products,  respectively, 
are  given  l)y  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  since  1907,  as  follows: 


Raw 

Manufactures. 


1907 


$1,041,546 
150,313 


1908 


$1,115,800 
158,748 


1909 


11,021,390 
220,359 


1910 


11,122,085 
289,181 


1911 


$1,318,539 
293,661 


1012 


$1,378,621 
336,701 


The  increase  of  the  former  is  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  latter  125  per  cent.    But  a 
canvaas  of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  products  of  asbestos  in  1907  shows  that  it 
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■mounted  to  about  $750,000,  while  in  1912  it  amounted  to  about  $1,600,000.  This 
would  make  the  apparent  increase  100  per  cent,  which  is  still  considerably  less  than 
the  percentage  of  importations. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  importations  were  greater  after  the  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  of  1909  than  it  was  before. 

If  we  add  to  the  importations  of  yam  in  1912,  i.  e.,  $241,064,  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent, 
snd  to  the  importations  of  cloth,  i.  e.,  $96,488,  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  the  value  of  the 
imported  products  at  its  cost  here  (which  we  have  seen  is,  with  the  tariff,  still  less  than 
ours),  it  would  be  $436,413,  against  $1,500,000  for  our  total  product — or  nearly,  one- 
third  as  much.    This  is  a  very  fair  proportion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  term  "woven  fabrics''  was  intended  to  cover  both  yam  and 
doth,  or  else  tiie  elements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  two  were  not  clearly  understood. 
Yam  is  the  foundation.  Into  it  the  element  of  labor  enters  very  largely.  The  addi- 
tional labor  employed  in  its  conversion  into  cloth  is  very  slight.  The  tariff  should  be 
the  same  and  snould  be  40  per  cent  on  both  yam  and  cloth.  This  would  come  very 
nearly  eaualing  the  cost.  It  would  certainly  leave  no  advantage  with  us  except  in 
the  very  lowest  grades. 

The  product  of  an  asbestos  factory  is  used  for  automobile  and  other  brake  linings; 
in  steam  packing;  in  theater  curtains,  and  in  electric  insulations.  None  of  these  can 
be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  industry  after  20  years  can  onlv  boast  of  9 
Stories,  none  of  which  are  of  any  great  size.  Wot  one  of  l£ese  has  ever  been  able  to 
rfiip  a  pound  out  of  this  country.  There  is  no  trust  involved  here.  Open  competi- 
tion exists  amonpt  each  other  and  with  the  importers.  The  busiaess  of  the  latter  has 
grown  more  rapidly  imder  the  present  tariff  than  under  the  fonder  tariff  and  now 
constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  consumption. 

Viewed  solely  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  a  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  yams  and  cloth 
would  give  an  increased  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  be  followed  by  any  increase  in  the  imjportations, 
as  this  is  the  only  dumping  ground  for  the  foreign  surplus  product.  We  have  no 
surplus  product  and  are  stmggling  to  make  ends  meet  under  present  conditions. 

If  the  committee  takes  into  consideration  the  actual  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad, 
it  would  require  a  40  per  cent  tariff  on  both  yam  and  cloth  to  give  us  an  equal  chance 
and  a  fair  competition,  and  we  ask  that  paragraph  462  be  amended  so  that  the  last 
sentence  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Yams  and  woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. " 

Reepectfully  submitted* 

C.  B.  Jenkins, 
President  General  Asbestos  <k  Rubber  Co, 

A.  R.  ZDfMEBMAN, 

President  United  States  Asbestos  Co. 

Christopher  Hubbr, 
President  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co, 

TESTUOITY  OF  0. 1.  HILL,  OF  THE  XTinTED  STATES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  very  little  to 
add  to  what  Dr.  Huber  has  said.  In  the  first  place,  being  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  naturally  am  for  protection 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  That  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hell.  You  asked  a  question  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  said  you  could  not  see  any  reason  why  foreigners  could 
not  come  here  and  clean  us  up  if  the  conditions  were  such  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Rhett.  They  could;  if  they  had  the  sales  organizations  and 
Imew  the  country  as  we  know  it,  they  could  clean  us  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  condition  is  not  going  to  change,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  It  is  changing.     It  is  changing  graduallj. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  spinning  asbestos  found  in  this  country. 
There  are  no  spinning  fibers  found  here  at  all.    Every  bit  of  that 
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comes  from  Canada;  and  these  exportations  referred  to  are  lai^ely 
exportations  of  fiber  which  were  bought  in  New  York  and  shipped 
abroad  from  New  York,  and  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  pipe  coverings  and  a  few  specialties  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  spinning  and  weaving  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  owns  these  asbestos  mines  in  Canada? 

Mr.  O.  L.  Hill.  These  asbestos  mines  in  Canada  are  owned  prin- 
cipally by  Canadians. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  they  not  largely  owned  by  American  manufac- 
turers i 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  American  manufacturers  interested  in 
them  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  There  is  one  mine  in  Canada,  I  believe,  which  is 
owned  entirely  by  an  American  manufacturer,  but  the  otner  mines 
are  owned  prmcipallv  by  Canadian  capital  and  by  English  capital. 
It  is  a  fact  that  if  there  was  any  duty  on  raw  asbestos,  we  simply 
would  have  to  shut  down.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  the  duties  are  lowerea, 
we  will  have  to  shut  down.  We  have  struggled  along  for  10  years 
and  none  of  us  have  made  any  money,  analargely  due  to  the  fact 
we  have  had  a  forei^  competition,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  foreign  prices  with  our  product,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
foreign  sales  nave  not  grown  any  more. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  difficulty  with  your  foreign  competition  is 
simply  in  the  matter  of  labor.  So  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned 
you  have  an  advantage  over  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  raw  material  ia  nearer  to  you  than  the  Germans. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  Yesj  but  there  is  something  in  the  freight  rate  to 
be  considered.  While  it  costs  us  just  as  much  for  the  material  itself, 
the  freight  from  Canada  into  Pennsylvania  costs  just  as  much  as  the 
freight  on  the  asbestos  that  is  taken  to  Germany.  It  is  just  as  cheap 
there  as  here,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned.  Ot  course  they 
have  an  advantage  in  labor.  Their  labor  over  there  will  average  25 
to  35  cents  a  day,  while  our  average  labor  here  is  $2.50  and  up.^  And 
it  is  not  only  the  labor  of  spinning  the  asbestos  and  weaving  it.  It 
is  the  labor  that  goes  into  tne  whole  thing,  which  Mr.  Rhett  referred 
to  as  indirect,  it  costs  them  less  to  bufld  their  buildings;  it  costs 
them  less  for  their  machines;  their  machines  over  there  can  be  built 
for  half  the  price  of  ours.  Their  whole  investment  is  considerably 
less  than  ours. 

Mr.  Hull.  Where  do  you  get  your  machines? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  We  get  our  machines  here  in  tins  country.  There 
is  only  one  cencem  in  this  country  that  makes  them.  We  pay  any- 
where from  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  our  machines,  whereas  the  same  ma- 
chine used  abroad  can  be  bought  for  about  $1,200  or  $1,300. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  tarm  on  those  macnines  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  kaow  the  machinery,  by 
the  time  it  is  landed  here 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  What  is  the  name  of  the  concern  from 
whom  you  purchase  t 

Mr.  Q.  L.  Hill.  Smith  Berwin  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Do  the  Germans  have  a  tariff  on  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  has  cost  us  so  much  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  export 
a  pound  of  fabric  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  you  may 
be  excused,  Mr.  Hill. 

BBIEFS  OS  ASBESTOS  AlfD  MAlfUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

New  York,  January  J,  191S, 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrEE, . 

House  of  Rejfresentatives,  Wdshingtonf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  asbestos  manufactures,  through  their  general 
cotmsel,  urge  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  rate  upon  manufactures  of  asbestos, 
now  fixed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  asbestos,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  interests  represented  in  this  brief  refer  specifically  to  manufactures  of  asbestoa 
in  two  forma — ^flange  or  valve  packing  and  pump  packing — both  these  products 
being  used  in  mechanical  arts  and  processes. 

Of  these  packings  there  are  used  at  the  present  time  approximated  from  3,000,000 
to  5,000,000  feet  in  this  country,  and  the  same  enter  into  a  very  large  number  of 
lines  of  use  in  practical  mechanics. 

The  fact  that  these  goods  are  especially  fit  for  use  in  superheated  steam  fittings, 
in  high-pressure  flanges,  valves,  and  pumps,  and  in  all  fittings  exposed  to  ammonia 
and  acios,  and  that  no  other  fittings  are  equal  to  them  or  qualified  to  endure  high- 
pressure  or  acid  test  renders  the  asbestos  packing  most  desirable  and  gives  to  its 
use  a  constantly  increasing  demand. 

It  is  produced  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be  esti- 
mated, the  home  product  supplies  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  enables  the  American 
producers,  of  whom  there  are  only  two  or  three,  to  fix  tne  price  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  these  ^oods  were  placed  upon  the  free 
Ust  and  the  foreign  asbestos  packing  could  come  into  competition  in  the  market 
with  Uiat  produced  in  this  coimtry. 

Not  only  does  the  present  duty  rate  enable  the  home  product  to  establish  itself  upon 
a  plane  of  high  piices,  but  the  25  per  cent  duty  rate  permits  the  American  product  to 
be  of  a  much  lower  grade  than  the  foreign  and  still  to  occupy  approximately  the  entire 
market"! 

The  result  of  present  conditions  is  to  foster  a  combination  or  trust  in  this  product, 
to  enable  the  American  producers  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  consumers  a  price 
unnecessarily  high,  and  in  addition  to  supply  a  quality  of  goods  not  equal  to  those 
produced  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  act  builds  an  almost  insurmountable  wall  around  this  particular 
article,  and  forces  from  the  American  user  a  price  at  least  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  the  market  were  the  foreign  goods  placed  upon  the  free  list,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  of  the  American  product  falls  below  that  produced  abnmd. 

There  is  no  data  available,  official  or  otherwise,  that  can  be  offered  to  show  the  reve- 
nue now  received  from  these  importations,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Ameri- 
can production  supplies  practically  95  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  this  country  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  5  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  foreign  importation  is  almost  negligible 
as  a  revenue  producer. 

This  article  may  be  termed  a  necessity,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  science  of 
mechanics  advances,  and  as  this  tariff  protection  is  not  required  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  continue  as  manufacturer,  it  could  hardly  be  justified  as  a  necessary 
protection,  nor  is  it  possible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  any  material  benefit  to  the 
revenue. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  it  is  respectfullv  submitted  that  manufactures  of  asbestos 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  duty  class  and  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsel /or  Importers  of  Asbestos  Wa^es. 
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Wats  and  Means  GomfnTSB, 

House  of  RepreserUativeSf  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  Danubil  Works,  of  New  York  City,  through  its  eeneral  manager, 
urges  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  rate  upon  manufactures  of  asbestos  now  fixed 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  interests  represented  in  this  brief  refer  specifically  to  manufactures  of  asbefltofl 
in  two  forms,  fiange  or  valve  packing,  and  pump  packing,  both  these  products  being 
used  in  mechanical  arts  and  processes. 

Of  these  packings  there  are  used  at  the  present  time  approximately  from  three 
to  five  million  feet  in  this  country,  and  the  same  enter  into  a  very  large  number  of 
lines  of  use  in  practical  mechanics. 

The  fact  that  these  goods  are  especially  fit  for  use  in  superheated  steam  fitting 
in  high-presBure  flanges,  valves,  and  pumps,  and  in  all  fittings  exposed  to  ammonia 
and  acids,  and  that  no  other  fittings  are  equal  to  them  or  qualificKi  to  endure  high- 
pressure  or  acid  test^  renders  the  asbestos  packing  most  desirable  and  gives  to  its  use 
a  constantly  increasing  demand. 

It  is  proQuced  at  the  present  time  in  this  coimtry,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  esti- 
mated, the  home  product  supplies  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  enables  the  American 
producers,  of  whom  there  are  only  two  or  three,  to  fix  tne  price  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  tnese  goods  were  placed  upon  the  free 
list  and  the  foreign  asbestos  packing  could  come  into  competition  in  the  market  with 
that  produced  in  this  country. 

Not  only  does  the  present  duty  rate  enable  the  home  product  to  establish  itself 
upon  a  plane  of  high  prices,  but  the  25  per  cent  duty  rate  permits  the  American 
product  to  be  of  a  much  lower  grade  than  the  foreign  and  still  to  occupy  approxi- 
mately the  entire  market. 

The  result  of  present  conditions  is  to  foster  a  combination  or  trust  in  this  product, 
to  enable  the  American  producers  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  consumers  a  price 
unnecessarily  high,  and  in  addition  to  supply  a  quality  of  goods  not  equal  to  those 
produced  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  act  builds  an  almost  insurmountable  wall  around  this  particular 
article  and  forces  from  the  American  user  a  price  at  least  20  per  cent  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  the  market  were  the  foreign  goods  placed  upon  the  free  list,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  qualitv  of  the  American  product  falls  below  thatproduced  8l>road. 

There  is  no  data  available,  official  or  otnerwise,  that  can  be  offered  to  show  the 
revenue  now  received  from  tnese  importations;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Ajnerican  production  supplies  practically  95  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  this  country 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  5  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  foreign  importation  is  almost 
n€«li^ble  as  a  revenue  producer. 

This  article  may  be  termed  a  necessit]^,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  science 
of  mechanics  advances,  and  as  this  tariff  protection  is  not  reouired  to  enable  the 
American  producer  to  continue  as  manufacturer  it  could  hardly  be  justified  as  a  nec- 
essary protection,  nor  is  it  possible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  any  material  benefit 
to  tibe  revenue. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  it  is  respectfullv  submitted  that  manufactures  of 
asbestos  should  be  taken  out  of  the  duty  class  and  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

All  of  which  is  reipectfully  submitted. 

Dated,  New  York,  January  3,  1913. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsel  for  Dantibil  Works,  St  Broadway,  New  Ybrh. 


January  23,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chabmum,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  underdgned,  representing  the  asbestos  manu&cturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

Ths  manufacture  of  asbestos  products  in  this  country  is  an  industry  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Thf  manufacturers  have  invested  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,  employ  a  total  of  about  1 ,500  people,  to  whom  they  pay  an  average 
waee  to  men  of  $15  per  week;  to  boys,  $G.50  lier  week;  to  girls,  $7  per  week. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  carry  on  our  ubsiness  in  asbestos  manufactures,  we  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  tariff  duty  of  at  least  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  classes 
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of  manufactiired  textiles,  this  term  comi>rising  yams,  as  well  as  woven  material,  of 
which  the  component  part  of  chief  value  is  asbestos,  as  described  in  the  present  tariff 
ict  of  August  5,  1909,  Schedule  N,  paramph  462,  in  which  the  word  ''yam"  was 
inadvertently  omitted,  and  which  article — the  foundation  of  the  asbestos  textile 
mdustiy — should  be  now  classified  with  woven  materials,  as  orginally  intended. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  100  per  cent  of 
the  cost  value  of  our  manufactured  asbestos  textiles  is  due  to  the  cost  of  labor,  while 
in  Europe,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  same  asbestos  products 
can  be  manufactured  at  less  than  one-half  the  labor  cost  here. 

We  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  is  no  crude  asbestos 
mined  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos 
textiles.    AU  the  cmde  asbestos  which  we  use  comes  from  abroad. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  crude  asbestos  to  the  value  of  $1,378,682,  which  was  manufactured  here  at  an 
additional  cost  of  more  than  100  per  cent  for  labor. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  $241,064,  on  which  25  per  cent  duty  was  paid,  and 
manufactured  materials  to  the  extent  of  $96,488,  on  which  40  per  cent  duty  was  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  duties  of  25  per  cent  on  asbestos  yams  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  woven  asbestos  materials,  these  present  duties  are  so  inadequate  a 
protection  to  our  young  and  struggling  industry  that  within  the  past  half  a  dozen  years 
the  importation  of  these  asbestos  textile  products  has  increasea  over  100  per  cent  in 
Tolume.  More  than  doubled,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  complete  with  tne  German 
and  English  manufacturers,  both  ol  whom  derive  their  cmde  material  from  the  same 
foreign  source  (Canada)  as  ourselves. 

Inviting  your  earnest,  thoughtful,  consideration  to  the  above  facts,  as  we  feel  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  40  i>er  cent  duty  for  which  we  are  asking  upon  all  asbestos 
manufactures  is  only  a  very  moderate  rate  of  duty  indeed — not  even  balancing  the 
difference  in  labor  cost  alone — for  the  partial  protection  of  the  skilled  labor  which 
American  manufacturers  are  employii^,  we,  the  imdersigned,  desire  to  meet  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Wednesday,  January  29,  if  convenient  to  the  members 
of  the  committee. 
Respectfully, 

H.  V.  EVERHAH, 

Secretary  Keasbey  dc  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

C.  6.  Jenkins, 
President  General  Asbestos  A  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  8,  C. 

S.  K.  Zimmerman, 
President  United  States  Asbestos  Co.,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Christopher  Huber, 
President  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

PABAGSAPH  463. 

Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  quills,  India  rabber,  i»alm-leaf, 
straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw''  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure, 
and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof;  sponges  made  of  mbber,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  combs,  composed  wholly  of  horn,  or  composed  of  horn  and 
metal,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  Geo.  Bc^eldt,  page  5224. 

HOBN   COMBS. 

TESTIMOITT     OF     JOHN     WALTON,     SEPRESENTING    JACOB 
WALTON  SONS,  FRANEFOBD,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  subject  is  horn  combs — that  is,  combs  made 
from  cattle  horns  and  used  for  hair  dressing — under  Schedule  N,  para- 
graph 463.     The  last  clause  is  the  clause  covering  our  industry. 
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At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  for  reasons  which  are  given  in  oto* 
brief  and  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  adequate,  there  was  a  change 
made  in  this. duty  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  industry,  which  is  a 
very  old  one  in  tne  country,  at  one  time  and  for  many  years  was  not 
antagonized  very  particularly  by  foreigners,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
foreioi  manufacturers,  who  manufactured  goods  largely  by  hand  and 
who  nad  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  country,  failed 
to  investigate  the  country  particularly,  and  they  did  not  bring  in  the 
class  of  goods  that  we  sell  nere. 

Accordingly  the  30  per  cent  duty  seemed  to  fairly  protect  us  until 
perhaps  a  decade  ago,  when  the  agents  of  the  foreign  companies  were 
nere  investigating  the  business  andlooking  into  the  styles  and  the  sis&es 
and  also  into  the  manner  of  manuf  actiu«.  As  a  consequence  then  they 
began  an  aggressive  campaign  of  introducing  their  goods. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Under  what  paragraph  of  the  taniS  were  they  car- 
ried before  the  Pavne  law  selected  them  for  a  duty  by  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  fail  to  have  that  note.  They  were  not  under  combs 
at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  makes  no  difference,  if  you  have  not  the  informa- 
tion there. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  last  tariff  bill  was  made  at  our  suggestion  to 
give  us  a  designation.  Prior  to  that  it  was  under  the  manuf actiu*e8 
of  horn. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  that  carried  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir.  It  carried  with  it  many  other  things. 
Under  manufactures  of  horn  there  were  manufactures  of  strips  of 
horn,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  articles;  quite  a  large  list  of 
horn  manufactures. 

The  advance  was  based  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  which  I 
am  prepared  to  show  by  an  affidavit  I  have  here,  in  which  the  cost 
of  our  competing  firms,  particularly  the  one  that  is  the  most  active 
and  the  one  representing  not  the  lowest-priced  labor  country,  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  our  factories  here. 

Also  on  account  of  the  aggressive  competition  of  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, who  studied  our  business  and  aimed  very  definitely  to 
secure  it;  and  further  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  goods — 
in  fact,  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  the  horn  combs  we  manufac- 
ture here — sell  for  5  or  10  cents,  due  to  the  established  custom  now- 
adays of  selling  small  articles — a  custom  which  perhaps  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  syndicate  concerns — at  5  or  10  cents,  the  bulk 
of  them,  the  goods  that  are  in  real  use,  being  at  the  10-cent  price. 

This  price,  which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  comb 
manufacturer  must  make  his  goods  at  a  price  that  will  sell  to  the 
retailers  so  that  they  can  sell  at  10  cents,  compels  us  to  keep  our 
prices  within  certam  limits. 

It  would  not  make  any  difference  what  tariff  duty  we  had.  The 
possibilities  of  raising  the  price,  excepting  on  a  very  small  group  of 
extra  fine  goods,  which  is  carefully  made,  and  for  which  we  have  a 
very  limited  sale,  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  advance  prices  beyond 
that  point. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  raise  of  the 
rates  on  combs  made  at  home  from  30  to  60  per  cent  followed  a 
request  from  you  to  that  effect  1 
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Mr.  Walton.  It  was  made  on  the  presentation  of  facts  which  I 
happened  to  present. 

MT.  EUrbison.  Are  yon  representing  the  manufacturers  of  horn 
combs  t 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  they  reouested  me  to  present  the  facts. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  know  wnat  the  total  amount  of  the  Ameri- 
can production  is  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  half  a  miUion,  as 
near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Habbison.  The  figures  I  have  here  show  that  in  1910  it  was 
$8,276^2  worth. 

Mr.  Walton.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Habbison.  Of  combs  composed  wholly  of  horn  or  composed 
of  horn  and  metal,  and  it  says  in  a  footnote,  ''Combs  and  hairpins 
industry.'' 

Mr.  Walton.  I  know  positively  that  could  not  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  vou  know  what  proportion  of  that  refers  solely 
to  combs  composed  wnoUy  of  horn  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  happen  to  know  about  the  product  of  the  only  fac- 
tories there  are.    There  are  only  four  in  the  country. 

Mr,  Habbison.  Only  four  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Walton.  One  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.-  two  of  them  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  and  our  factory  in  Philadelphia. 

Aading  up  what  I  would  make  as  an  estimate,  because  I  have  not 
the  exact  figures,  and  it  varies  with  the  years,  I  can  not  figure  there 
is  over  $500,000  worth  of  horn  combs  manufactured  in  this  country. 
We  have  alinost  the  lai^est  plant,  and  we  produce  between  $150,000 
and  $160,000. 

Mr.  BLabbison.  Do  you  believe  the  rest  of  this  $8,000,000  of  pro- 
duction in  the  combs  and  hairpins  industry  relates  to  hairpins  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  If  that  statement  is  correct  it  must  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Habbison.  It  is  taken  from  the  census  figures. 

Mr.  Walton.  It  could  not  refer  to  horn  combs. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Then  the  value  of  imports  of  horn  combs  this  year 
was  $86,000  worth,  in  round  figm-es. 

Mr.  Walton.  That  would  be  without  the  duty,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  is  without  the  dutv. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes.  I  have  the  figures  handed  to  me  of  $130,000. 
So  I  suppose  they  mean  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Habbison.  That  includes  the  duty  paid.  So  there  are  $86,000 
worth  imported,  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  made  in  the  United 
States ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes.  I  put  it  $130,000,  because  that  is  the  figure 
that  exactly  matches  our  price — $130,000  duty  paid  is  what  the 
Amerioan  people  paid,  which  represents  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
manufactures.  This  last  year  tne  product  of  all  the  factories  I  think 
would  run  below  $500,000,  because  we  have  all  done  less  business  in 
1912.  In  1911  the  business  was  a  Uttle  larger  and  the  imports  were 
just  a  little  larger.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  comparative  imports 
are  with  this  year  or  last  year,  because  in  previous  years  in  the  old 
order  of  things  they  were  au  absorbed  imder  manufactures  of  horn. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  What  are  other  combs  made  out  of?  They  are 
made  out  of  rubber,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Walton.  There  are  a  large  number  of  combs  made  out  of 
mdia  rubber. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  not  a  much  larger  industry  making  combs 
of  india  rubber  than  of  horn  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  suppose  it  is  larger. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  do  the  prices  of  that  kind  of  combs  compare 
with  the  prices  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  compete.  The  rubber  comb  is  a  very  sharp 
competitor  on  some  styles.  They  make  lots  of  finer  goods  than  we  do, 
but  m  the  common  small  articles  they  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  what  countries  are  horn  combs  imported  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Our  severe  competition  in  combs  is  from  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  There  is  a  comb  factory  there  which  is  really  a  combination 
of  all  the  large  factories  of  Great  Britain.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
denominated  a  trust  if  it  was  in  this  country.  They  are  very  active 
in  their  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  you  get  vour  horn  from  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  buy  in  the  world,  practically.  The  American 
horns  used  to  supply  us  vears  ago,  but  owing  to  the  dehorning  of  cattle 
imd  cross  breeding,  it  nas  reduced  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  the 
horns,  and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  Soutn  American  horns. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  pay  any  duty  on  those  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  no  auty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  on  tne  free  list? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  your  competitors  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
get  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  the  same  markets.  We  usually  compete  in 
Antwerp. 

Of  course,  the  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  factory  has  one  advantage — at 
least  all  European  manufactories  have  this  advantage;  in  the  fact, 
according  to  my  information,  that  there  is  no  dehorning  of  cattle  in 
the  otiier  countries,  and  local  horn  markets  usually  furnish  a  per- 
centage of  the  product,  which  would  be  of  much  value  to  them,  be- 
cause you  can  usually  buy  the  local  horns,  if  there  are  any  quantities 
of  them,  at  less  prices  tnan  the  regular  stock  horns  which  we  have 
to  buy  in  large  quantities. 

By  your  inquiries,  you  have  elucidated  several  points  I  wanted  to 
make.  There  are  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  though,  the 
duty  was  changed  at  the  last  Congress,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  tendency  downward,  absolutely  no  increase  in  prices  by  the  Ameri- 
can manuifacturers.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  tendency  down- 
ward. I  think  it  would  amount  to  between  2  and  5  per  cent  less  for 
the  general  line  of  our  horn  combs  to-day  than  three  years  ago. 

This  price  is  brought  down  largely  because  our  American  manu- 
facturers are  equipped  as  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  for 
the  production  of  a  larger  amount  of  goods  than  the  country  will 
take,  in  view  of  the  importations.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  home 
competition,  which,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  competition,  keeps  the 
prices  low. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  see  no  advanta^ 
to  the  consumer  nor  to  the  Government,  in  any  change  of  the  tarm, 
our  plea  is  that  the  tariff  be  allowed  to  remain  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  have  in  your  factories  ? 

ifr.  Walton.  Most  of  the  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  in- 
dividual factories  themselves.  Several  of  the  manufacturers  are  in- 
ventors, and  have  very  good  machinery.  Unfortunately  for  our 
industry,  one  of  the  factories  was  foohsh  enough  to  sell  American 
machineiy  to  the  Aberdeen  comb  works,  some  years  ago,  which  we 
deplored  very  much,  but  it  happened  and  we  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  the  machinery  here  and  in  Europe  practically  the 
s&met 

Mr.  Walton.  There  is  some  difference,  but  it  is  practically  the 
same.  It  happens  that  we  have  several  workmen  in  our  plant  who 
have  worked  m  the  Aberdeen  comb  works,  and  I  judge  from  the 
description  of  their  plant  that  in  the  main  it  is  Uke  ours.  To  some 
extent  we  may  be  superior. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  costs  are  about  the  same  1 

Mr.  Walton.  Of  what,  the  machinery  t 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walton.  The  machinery  costs  more  here,  because  we  have  a 
different  price  that  is  paid  labor.  Their  machinists,  some  of  them, 
get  $4  and  $6  a  week,  and  we  pay  ours  $20. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  mean  the  machinery  itself. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  build  our  own  machinery.  Of  course  we  pay 
the  labor  on  that.  There  is  no  plant  or  manufacturing  concern  for 
comb  machinery;  the  comb  manufactories  build  that  themselves. 

Synopsis  of  Brief. 
(Sabject:  Horn  combB,  made  tzvm  cattle  bom  and  used  for  bair  dressing,  Scbedule  N,  par.  643,  last  clause.] 

Present  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  advanced  in  the  last  bill  from  30  per  cent 
for  reasons  given  in  briefe  presented  to  Sixty-first  Congress,  extracts  of  wnich  are 
attached  herewith. 

(1)  This  advance  was  based  on  the  difference  of  cost  of  labor. 

(2)  The  aggressive  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  made  possible  by  their  low 
late  of  wages. 

(3)  The  fact  that  most  of  our  goods  are  sold  in  this  country  at  either  5  or  10  cents, 
so  that  a  change  of  dutv  would  have  no  effect  on  the  consumer. 

As  proof  that  Uiis  aavance  was  justified  and  should  be  maintained,  we  submit  the 
following: 

1.  Since  the  change,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices  of  horn  combs  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers. 

2.  Hie  importation  of  foreign  combs  has  continued  large. 

3.  The  hom-oomb  business  is  affected  by  sharp  competition  both  at  home  and  from 
the  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  did  not  make  possible  an 
advance  in  prices,  and  the  further  fiict  that  we  have  a  steadily  rifling  scale  of  wa^ 
since  the  last  tariff  bill,  and  the  further  fact  that  according  to  all  advices  we  receive 
there  has  not  been  any  advance  in  foreign  wage  scale,  we  teel  justified  in  urging  that 
the  present  duty  shall  not  be  changed. 

BXTRACT  FROM   BRIEFS   SUBMriTED  TO  FREVIOUS  COMMITTEE   ON   WATS  AND  MEANS. 

Horn  combs  are  made  of  cattle  horns,  and  some  years  ago  the  production  in  this 
country  supplied  us  with  all  our  raw  material  at  a  moderate  price;  but  owing  to  the 
breeding  dc  shorthorn  cattle  and  the  process  of  dehorning,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  American  hoinB  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  years  for 
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American  manufacturers  to  buy  a  hage  part  of  their  material  in  European  mazketSy 
where  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  ground. 

The  product  of  the  foreign  comb  manufacturers  has  always  found  a  market  in  this 
country,  but  under  present  conditions  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  siisee  and 
.styles,  many  of  tliem  copies  of  our  niakes,  which  enter  our  market  and  drive  out  the 
domestic  goods..  This  competition  is  more  keen  and  difficult  to  meet  each  year, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  wages  we  are  required  to  pay  has 
advanced. 

A  verv  considerable  item  of  comb  imports  consists  of  fine  handmade  combs,  which 
sell  in  all  the  deparUnent  stores  and  among  the  dealers  in  better  goods.  Some  of  these 
goods  manufactured  in  France  are  made  in  a  manner  that  we  could  not  presume  to 
have  sufficient  tariff  to  enable  us  to  compete.  In  these  eoods  the  item  of  band  labor 
figures  very  la^ly.  While  in  France  in  1904  I  was  informed  bv  horn  brokers  and 
omer  men  familiar  with  the  business  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  utige  manufacturers 
to  prepare  the  horn  stock  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  farm  it  out  to  families,  who  take 
the  work  home  and  there  put  upon  it  the  fine  hand  labor  which  produces  the  superior 
article.  For  this  work  the  families,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  seveiul  children 
(sometimes  five  or  six),  receive  the  equivalent  of  about  $5  for  a  full  week's  work.  This 
statement  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  Frenchmen  in  this  coimtry  who  were 
familiar  with  the  comb  industry  of  France. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  veiy  cheap  combs  coming  here  from  Italy,  Scotland,  and  the 
Netherlands  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  compete  with.  Among  these  are  pocket 
combs  in  cases,  which  are  delivered  m  New  York  for  $1.25  per  gross,  duty  paia,  or  of 
a  line  of  fine-teeth  combs  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

While  thousands  of  dollars  of  these  goods  are  continually  shipped  here,  we  do  not 
advocate  such  protection  as  would  give  the  American  manufacturen  a  monopoly  in 
this  market.  The  burden  of  our  plea  is  that  the  tariff  should  be  high  enough  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  paying  decent  wages  to  workmen,  to  make  reasonable 
profits,  and  retain  the  market  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them. 

While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  horn  combe  in  this 
country,  the  industry  has  not  advanced  correspondingly.  The  decline  in  the  cleared 
horn  Ime  of  dressing  and  fine-teeth  combs  is  particularly  marked,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers having  this  field  practically  to  themselves,  although  most  of  our  factories 
are  equipped  for  this  work,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  compete  could  give  employment 
to  a  goodly  number  of  workmen. 

If  a  change  were  made  in  the  tariff  schedule,  either  lowering  or  increasing  the  rates, 

"of  the  combs  to  the  consumer  except  in  a  limit 


it  would  not  change  the  price  of  the  combs  to  the  consumer  except  in  a  limited  group 
of  the  article.    The  price  that  is  chaiged  for  the  comb  at  retail  in  this  country,  for 

Srobably  75  per  cent  of  the  combs  sold,  is  10  cents.  The  only  effect  of  lowering  the 
uty  would  oe  to  enrich  the  dealer  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer,  and  by  the 
increase  of  importations  reduce  the  output  of  our  factories,  which  would  r^nilt  in  the 
employment  of  less  workmen  and  possibly  the  retirement  of  the  industry,  in  which 
case  the  foreigner  would  undoubtedly  increase  his  prices  to  this  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  duty  would  not  increase  the  price  to  consumers, 
the  revenue  to  the  Government  would  probably  not  be  'materially  diminished,  ana 
there  would  be  an  enlaigement  of  the  industry,  which  would  give  employment  to 
more  American  labor. 

Mr.  James  W.  De  Graff,  representing  the  Noyes  Comb  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

*' About  15  years  ago  there  were  11  horn-comb  factories  in  this  country,  and  to-day 
there  are  but  4,  as  the  inadequate  duty  of  30  per  cent  does  not  allow  the  American 
manufacturer  sufficient  protection  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid 
in  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  and  in  Germany. 

'*  Most  of  tne  importations  into  this  country  come  from  one  hom-<;omb  works  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  Our  factory  obtained  a  United  States  patent  on  a  metal-back  comb, 
where  the  back  extended  over  the  ends,  forming  the  end  teeth,  which  patent  expired 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  the  fair  market  value  lor  this  article  is  $7.25  net,  but  the  com- 
peting comb  offered  by  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  can  now  be  fanded  in  New  Yoric 
Citv,  freight  and  duty  paid,  for  $5.70;  and  beg  to  say  that  this  comb  can  not  be  made 
in  America  to  meet  the  foreign  price  mentioned  above.  Taking  100  as  a  unit,  the  wa^ 
amount  to  45  per  cent  and  a  superintendent's  charge  of  5  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  foreign  combs  are  brought  into  this  market  at  the  price  mentioned  above, 
the  consumer  pays  exactly  the  same  price  at  retail  for  his  goods  as  he  does  for  ours, 
as  the  comb  can  not  be  retailed  at  5  cents,  and  is  universally  sold  at  10  cents,  so  that  the 
difference  in  cost  to  the  wholesale  merchant  is  absorbed  by  him  and  the  retailer  at  the 
expense  of  American  fabor. 
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"The  wage  scale  in  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works,  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  positive 
infonnation,  as  per  attached  sworn  affidavit,  is  as  follows:  Manai^ers  receive  salaries 
not  exceeding  $15  per  week ;  foremen  from  |6  to  $7 .50  per  week ;  the  best  workmen  from 
$4  to  $6.50  per  week.  Women  earn  an  average  of  from  $2  to  $3,  and  boys,  who  must  be 
14  years  ola,  start  at  $1  per  week,  and  they  receive  this  rate  for  a  considerable  period. 

"As  comb  making  is  not  considered  a  man's  work  in  Scotland,  outside  of  manager, 
foremen,  machinists,  and  a  few  men  for  very  hard  work,  the  larger  proportion  of  em- 
ployees are  women  and  minors. 

''On  the  contrary,  our  labor  is  principally  men,  whose  wages  are  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  women  who  do  similar  work,  and  the  boys  employed  by  us  receive  at  least 
four  times  as  much  as  boys  abroad. 

"A  conservative  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  labor  cost  as  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  the  foreign  wages  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  would  be  less  than  33 J  per  cent  of  the  American  wage  cost.  These  figures  relate 
particularly  to  Scotland,  ana  are  well  within  the  facts.  In  other  countries  the  rates 
would  probably  be  lower." 

[Copy  of  affidavit.] 

Frankpord,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  31  ^  1908. 

I,  John  Rogers,  of  4151  Paul  Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  42  years.  During  this  time 
I  worked  in  the  various  departments  and  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  employed  as 
foreman. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  by  this  firm  at  the  time  my  employment  with  the  said  firm 
ceased  were  as  follows: 

Managers,  average  wages  not  over  60  shilling,  or  abour  $15  per  week. 

Foremen,  average  wages  not  over  25  to  30  shillings,  or  about  $6  to  $7.50  per  week. 

Men,  average  wages  not  over  16  to  27  shillings,  or  about  $4  to  $6.50  per  week. 

Women,  average  wages  not  over  8  to  12  shillings,  or  about  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Boys,  average  wages  not  over  4  to  5  shillings,  or  about  $1  to  $2  per  week;  this  latter 
rate  gradually  increasing  as  the  boys  reach  manhood. 

I  have  been  in  constant  correspondence  since  I  left  Aberdeen  with  employees  of  the 
comb  works  who  are  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  am  sure  that  rates  have  not 
advanced,  but  rather  have  decreases  since  tnat  time. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

John  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  above  statement,  to  which  he  has  attached  his  signature,  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1908. 

[seal.]  Thos.  B.  Foulkrod, 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expiree  January  27, 1909. 

G.  W.  Richardson  Co.  and  Wm.  H.  Noyes  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  write 
as  follows: 

''This  industry  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  and  although  the  various  parties  engaged  in  same  have  given 
strict  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business  and  have  been  energetic  and  ingenious 
in  inventing  labor-saving  devices,  the  business  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country. 

"This  is  largely  due,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  strong  competition  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, notably  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  who  are 
sending  large  quantities  of  combs  to  this  country  and  underselling  us,  notwithstanding 
the  present  duty. 

''We  consider  that  the  low  wage  scale  and  also  low  cost  of  supplies  abroad  is  the  secret 
of  their  ability  to  do  this,  and  the  cost  of  the  above  items  is  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 

total  cost. 

"The  supplementary  brief  recently  submitted  by  Mr.  Walton  gives  facts  in  relation  to 
the  wage  scale  in  Scotland  which  are  of  great  importance  when  considering  what  is  a 
fair  measure  of  protection,  and  we  call  your  especial  attention  to  same. 

"As  women  perform  much  of  the  heavy  work  in  Scotland,  for  which  we  employ  men 
at  a  rate  of  $10.50  to  $13.50  per  week,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  total  labor  cost  in  Aber- 
deen would  not  exceed  30  to  33}  per  cent  of  what  it  is  in  this  country. 
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"One  of  our  pri&cipal  items  is  a  7-iiich  metal«giutid  tooth  comb,  with  a  metal  baok  of 
nicolene.  This  comb  has  been  copied  by  the  Aberdeen  people,  and  is  now  sold  in 
this  country  by  them  at  $5.70  per  gross,  auty  and  freight  paid. 

"A  fair  price  for  this  is  from  f 7  to  17.50  per  gross.    The  comb  retails  at  10  cents." 

ILLUSTRATION. 

On  the  basis  uf  cost  prices  in  Scotland  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  would  merely  meet  the 
difference  in  wages  alone,  on  the  class  of  combs  in  ^neral  use  in  this  country. 

As  stated  by  us  in  the  briefs  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
printed  in  their  tariff  hearings  No.  36,  pages  5395-5397  and  in  No.  47,  pages  7075-7077, 
the  proportion  of  labor  cost  in  the  medium  goods  (most  commonly  used)  of  horn  combs 
in  America  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Take  a  comb  that  will  cost  in  America,  as  example,  say,  |6  per 


The  labor  cost  would  be  50  per  cent $*5. 00 

The  labor  on  same  article  in  Scotiand LOO 

Which  would  give  advantage  to  foreigner  of 2.00 

And  make  their  cost  only 4. 00 

To  equal  the  American  cost,  we  mu0t  add  50  per  cent 2.  OO 

6.00 

You  will  note  that  this  relates  to  the  medium  grade  of  goods,  which  are  made  with 
considerable  machinery,  but  for  high-priced  goods,  whidi  require  more  handwork, 
this  percentage  would  be  inadequate. 

While  formerly  the  foreign  manufacturers  confined  themselves  to  the  peculiar  styles 
of  their  own  countries  which  were  salable  here  only  in  limited  quantities  for  perhaps 
a  decade,  they  have  made  a  carefid  study  of  our  market  and  methods  of  znanufacturo 
and  have  Rradually  imitated  our  largest  sellers,  and  though  their  product  is  stUl  some- 
what crude  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  business  of  American  manufactuierp. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  made  possible  by  the  low  wage  rate  they  pay. 

In  one  style  of  comb  known  m  the  market  as  the  metal  end  tooth  comb,  a  comb  with 
a  nicoline  (nickel-plated  zinc)  back  and  end  teeth,  which  material  they  purchase 
lower  in  Europe  than  we  can  buy  it  here,  their  competition  has  been  especially  keen. 

The  factories  of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country  would  be  denominated  a  trust, 
is  especially  active  and  determined  to  capture  the  American  market. 

The  custom  now  firmly  entrenched  in  the  United  States,  and  very  largely  brought 
about  by  the  syndicate  stores,  of  selling  small  wares  at  5  or  10  cents  has  a  determining 
influence  on  the  prices  the  comb  manufacturers  can  get  for  their  goods.  Except  for 
a  few  styles  especially  well  made  and  sold  in  limited  quantities  to  a  select  trade  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  attempt  to  ask  prices  that  would  not  permit  the  gooda  to 
be  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Owing  to  this  trade  condition  a  change  of  duty  either  upward  or  downward  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  consumer. 

In  Europe  we  found  the  prices  at  retail  varied  very  much,  running  from  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  5  cents  up  to  a  franc  (20  cents)  and  shilhng  (about  25  cents),  and  in  moat 
instances,  especially  in  ^e  cheaper  combs,  the  retail  prices  are  equal  to  our  American 
prices. 

From  these  facts  we  can  fairly  assume,  were  the  Americans  driven  out  of  bustnees 
from  lack  of  sufRcient  duty  to  meet  wage  differences,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  foreign  prices  would  be  advanced  and  the  consumer  here  be  compelled  to  buy 
inferior  goods  for  5  to  10  cents  or  pay  higher  prices. 

The  importations  of  horn  combs  have  been  quite  large. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  were 
handed  to  the  writer,  the  importations  were  as  foUowi:  Year  ending  June  30,  1911. 
1155,265,  duty  paid;  year  endm^  June  30,  1912,  $130,272,  duty  paid. 

During  the  latter  year  domestic  manuf.icturer8  were  reduced  m  their  sales  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  These  figures  w  yuld  indicate  imports  in  excess  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  manufactures,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  horn  combs  were  not  classified  in  previous  tariff  billa,  but 
were  imported  under  the  general  head  of  the  ''Manufactures  of  horn,"  which  included 
many  other  articles,  it  is  impossible  for  a  comparison  with  former  years  to  be  made 
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irith  any  accuracy.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  because  in  the  par- 
ticular combs  which  sell  most  largely  the  foreign  manufactiirers  lowered  their  prices 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  the  sales  have  been  approxi- 
mately as  large. 

The  equipment  of  the  horn-comb  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years  back,  while 
it  has  not  been  materially  increased,  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  excess  of  production,  and 
each  manufacturer  is  necessarily  seeking  more  business  continually.  Of  course  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  produce  sharp  competition;  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  improved 
Quality  and  at  other  times  is  a  question  of  price,  so  that  at  home  we  have  competition 
tnat  would  prevent  any  serious  advance  m  prices.  In  view,  howcA'er,  of  the  large 
imports,  ana  the  fact  that  our  foreign  competitors  are  aggressive,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  business  enough 
to  keep  the  factories  going. 

The  countries  from  which  we  find  competition,  all  of  which  have  the  low-wage  scale, 
are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  are  especially  aggressive,  and 
are  mating  very  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  who  imitate 
our  goods  more  than  the  others,  are  the  sharpest  competitors  we  have  from  foreign 
lources. 

Some  years  aeo  all  of  the  important  horn-comb  factories  in  Great  Britain  formed  a 
consolidation  which  would  be  aenominated  a  trust  if  located  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  all  these  &kcts,  which  show  that  our  present  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  that 
the  consumer  is  not  overchaijged,  and  that  a  chanee  of  duty  could  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer but  would  injure  the  industry  very  seriously,  compelling  either  loss  of  occupa- 
patioD  or  lower  wages  to  the  workingman,  we  trust  that  the  present  duty  will  be 

retained. 

John  Walton. 

BBIEF  OF  IMPOBTEBS  OF  HOBN  COMBS. 

[Paragraph  463— Schedule  N,  Comba.] 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives y   Washington^  D.  C. 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  jobbers  of  notions,  respectfully  request  a  re- 
duction in  duty  under  para^aph  463  of  Schedule  N,  especially  the  last  two  lines: 
"Combs  composed  wholly  of  norn,  or  combs  of  horn  and  metal,  50  per  cent.'* 

We  ask  that  this  rate  be  reduced  and  suggest  a  reading  of  the  clause  in  the  paragraph 
as  follows:  ''Combs  composed  wholly  of  horn,  or  galahth,  or  keronyx,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  ^lalith  or  keronyx  combs  were  held  to  be  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent,  and  the  importations  during  the  year  1908  of  these  goods  amounted  to 
$54,528. 

Strangled  by  the  prohibitive  act  of  1909,  however,  the  importations  of  these  goods 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  fell  to  only  |9,347.  (See  Imports  of  Merchandise, 
p.  220.) 

The  act  of  1909  did  not  sj)ecify  galalith  or  keronyx  combs,  but  the  same  had  been 
claseed  under  the  former  tariff  act  under  section  6  as  non-enumerated  articles  at  20  per 
cent;  but  in  Treasury  Decision  30725,  General  Appraisers  4047,  the  United  States 
General  Appraisers  held  that  galalith  combs  shoula  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  horn  combs  imder  the  smiilitude  paragraph  of  the  present  act,  481,  thus  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  this  cheap  and  universally  used  article. 

Galalith  or  keronyx  combs  are  much  cheaper  than  rubber  combs  and  are  used  very 
universally  by  the  poor  people  who  can  not  afford  either  horn  or  rubber  Roods. 

The  advance  of  tne  duty  upon  the  same  from  30  to  50  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1909 
has  practically  prohibited  the  importation  of  them,  and  as  a  result  the  home  manufac- 
turer of  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  aangerous  celluloid  comb  has  been  enabled  to  greatly 
enlarge  his  business. 

Imports  of  merchandise  (p.  24)  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  rei)ortB  the  total 
value  of  imports  of  combs  for  the  year  to  be  but  $86,426  and  the  duty  thereon  $43,423, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  refers  to  the  expensive  horn  combs  and  covers  the 
importation  of  all  horn  and  metal  combs  including  many  fancy  horn  goods  with  orna- 
mental metal  trimmings  used  as  back  combs. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  horn  combs  were  assessed  at  only  30  per  cent  and  the 
change  of  rate  diows  the  effect  upon  importations  as  the  following  figures  will  demon- 
Btrate. 
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Referring  to  imports  of  merchandise,  page  137,  it  appears  that  for  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1907,  the  total  value  of  importations  of  oomos  was  1277,945;  tor  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  $237,945;  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  the  impoita- 
tion  was  but  $182,619. 

Since  1909  the  imporations  have  been  seriousl]^  reduced  and  have  steadily  decreased 
ever  since,  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue,  to  the  injury  of  the  home  consumer  who  muet 
pay  the  extra  protection  created  by  the  increased  rate  to  50  per  cent  directly  to  the 
pockets  of  the  American  manufacturer.  This  it  was  that  the  R^ublican  tariff 
^reduced  the  cost  of  living"  and  lost  control  of  the  country  in  consequence. 

Incidentally  this  increase  in  tariff  has  laij^ely  improved  the  sale  of  the  celluloid 
comb,  which  we  charge  to  be  a  dangerous  article  on  account  of  its  inflammability  and 
liability  to  explosion  and  spontaneous  ignition.  Many  serious  accidents  have  occurred 
from  the  use  of  these  combs  and  we  quote  two  items  from  the  public  pi  ess  as  foUowa: 

[Extract  from  Evening  Ezpn»,  Oct.  17, 1811.) 

"Wearing  a  collar  and  hair  comb  made  from  celluloid,  a  woman  has  met  with  her 
death  by  burning.  She  was  carrying  a  lighted  lamp  upstairs,  when  she  slipped,  and 
the  ignition  of  the  celluloid  articles  caused  severe  bums  to  her  head." 

[Bztraot  from  EveQlng  Oatette,  Oct  22. 1912.) 

"A  woman  named  Mai]garet  Downie,  who  resided  at  38  Kenmure  Street,  Pollock- 
shields,  has  succumbed  m  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  to  burning  injuries  re- 
ceived about  a  fortnight  a^  while  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Bo'ness.  The  unfortunate 
woman  had  been  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  dressing  her  hair  with  a  celluloid  comb, 
which  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  fell  into  the  fire.  Instantly  a  flame  shot  up  which 
ignited  her  clothing,  and  she  sustained  serious  injuries  about  the  body,  aims,  and 
head.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  conveyed  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  where 
she  died  yesterday." 

Finally,  we  desire  to  submit  statement  of  American  sales  of  imported  combs  for 
the  years  1906  to  1909,  inclusive,  and  for  the  years  1909  to  1912,  inclusive,  showing  a 
falling  off  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  importations  and  sales  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive duty  rate  under  the  present  tariff  act,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  Imports  of  Merchan- 
dise, pa^es  137,  etc. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  duty  on  combs  be  reduced  as 
herein  set  forth  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FRANas  E.  Hamilton, 
Counaelfor  Importers  and  Foreign  Mant^facturers, 

St  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hotel  New  Willabd,  WaskingUm,  D,  C. 


Celluloid  Danoehs. 

viremastsr's  report — storage  of  oinematooraph  films. 
[From  Glasgow  Newt  of  Sept  10, 1012.) 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  storage  of  celluloid  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
corporation,  and  has  resulted  in  an  important  recommendation  by  the  fire-brigade 
committee  in  connection  with  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  storage  of  the  inniam- 
mable  material.  They  propose  that  the  town  clerk  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
firemaster  WaddelPs  report  to  the  home  office. 

In  his  report  Firemaster  Waddell  states  tiiat  the  stora^  of  celluloid  is  a  matter 
requiring  careful  consideration.  On  the  16th  instant  he  visited  certain  establishments 
in  the  city  where  large  quantities  of  cinematograph  films  are  kept.  In  one  instance 
he  found  a  laige  room,  which  contained  2,000,000  feet  of  film.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  storing  of  films  in  many  premises  visited  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  is  charged 
with  great  daz^ers.  The  firemaster  urges  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  have  uiis 
serious  state  of  affairs  rectified. 

18  CELLULOID  AN   EXPLOSIVE? 

Mr.  Waddell,  in  a  final  note,  adds:  Some  dubiety  exists  as  to  whether  celluloid  is 
really  an  explosive.    Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  celluloid  is,  under  certain  con- 
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ditioDB.  an  exploeive,  and  I  am  stroiigly  of  the  opinion  that  it  Bhould  be  tieated  by 
the  autnorities  as  such.  I  have  coneddered  it  my  duty  to  bring  this  matter  before  you, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  immediate  action  will  be  taken  to  have  the  whole  matter 
thcvoii^hly  looked  into,  and  have  the  risks  and  duigers  which  undoubtedly  previdl 
minimized,  or,  if  possible,  abolished  entirely. 

[From  Glasgow  News  of  Sept.  12, 1912.]  * 

8T0RA0B  LIMITATIONS. — ^FROPOSSD  RESTRICTIONS. 

llie  storage  of  celluloid  in  various  forms  in  the  city  has  been  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  Firemaster  Waddell — ^published  in  the  News  on  Tuesday — along  with  the  watch- 
ing and  lighting  committee's  recommendation  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
home  secretary  with  a  request,  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity,  for  steps  being  taken 
to  regulate  and  control  the  storage. 

At  this  afternoon's  meeting  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  R.  S.  Brown,  in  moving  the 
minute,  said  they  could  not  possibly  maniifv  the  dangers  arising  from  celluloid,  but 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Waddell  and  the  brigade  committee  were  aoing 
everything  in  their  power  to  minimize  these.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  recent  calam- 
itous fire  m  London  through  celluloid  cards  going  ablaze,  and  contended  that  what 
happened  in  London  might  well  occur  in  Gla£gow  any  day.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
thev  had  a  fire  in  Trongate,  where  within  a  few  minutes  a  wnole  building  was  ablaze 
ana  £5,000  damage  done. 

GLASGOW  BZPBRIENOB. 

As  to  other  dangers,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Waddell  of  a  case  where  a  celluloid  comb 
in  a  hairdresser's  window  caught  fire  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  some  damage  was 
done.  Mr.  Waddell  wished  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  storage  of  such  inflamma- 
ble material,  and  suggested  that  all  rooms  where  celluloid  in  any  form  was  stored 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  fireproof,  and  the  articles  kept  at  least  20  inches  from  any 
source  of  heat  and  protectea  from  warm  drafts  or  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  McNaughton  congratulated  the  chief  fire  officer  and  Mr.  Brown  on  the  proposals. 

Mr.  P.  G.  I^EWART.  What  about  people  walkine  about  the  streets  with  celluloid 
combs  in  their  hair?    Is  this  not  a  question  for  legislation? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Brown.  That  is  just  what  we  are  asking. 

The  report  and  minute  were  adopted. 


Horn  Combs. 

W.  H.  Notes  &  Bro.  Co. 
NewhwrypcTt,  Mass.,  January  22 ^  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  probable  that  due  to  representation  that  will  reach  your  committee, 
and  which  will  be  inspired  by  foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  the  Aberdeen 
Comb  Co.,  of  Abeideen,  Scotland,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
horn  combs. 

In  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  the  duty  on  combs  was  made  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  duty  was  made  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  importation  of  foreign  combs. 
Congreasmen  in  both  Houses  very  willingly  conceded  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  was 
a  just  and  fair  one,  as  this  duty  only  covers  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  Aberdeen  Works,  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  most  active  com- 
petition we  have.  Other  countries,  which  pay  still  lower  wages,  would  be  more  serious 
competitors,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not  as  yet  imitate  our  styles  so  carefully  as 
the  Aberdeen  Works.  One  evidence  of  the  reasonablenees  of  this  duty  of  50  per  cent 
is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  prices  in  the  United  States  since  tnis  duty 
has  been  in  e^ect,  the  tendency  of  prices  being  downward,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  importation  of  foreign  combs  is  still  very  laige. 

The  manufacturers  of  horn  combs  in  this  country  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
protection,  and  to  lower  or  remove  the  duty  woula  not  benefit  the  consumer,  as 
investigation  will  prove. 

The  great  bulk  of  horn  combs  are  sold  for  5  and  10  cents  apiece  at  retail,  and  these 
prices  would  prevail  whatever  the  duty.    Furthermore,  those  of  us  who  have  visited 
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the  countrias  of  Europe  have  discovered  tha,t  the  retail  price  of  combs  is,  on  the 
averac^e,  as  hig[h  as  here.  We  believe  were  the  duty  entirely  removed  or  lowered 
that  tne  American  manufacturer  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  the  foreign 
price  would  equal  the  present  American  price,  and  the  goods  very  inferior. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  the  above  your  careful  attention,  and 
after  considering  the  matter  of  duty  on  combs,  if  you  are  satisfied  our  claims  are  just 
we  would  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  recommend  at  least  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  combs. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  NoYBs  &  Bro.  Co. 


Newburyport,  Mass.,  January  ff ,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  hearings  in  relation  to  a  new  tariff  bill  are  now  imder  way.  we  desire 
to  give  you  the  following  information  in  regard  to  horn  combs,  dutiable  under  Section 
N,  which  section  is  set  for  hearing  on  the  29th  instant. 

The  duty  on  this  article  was  raised  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  by 
the  present  tariff. 

That  this  advance  in  rate  was  fully  justified  by  conditions  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  results: 

First.  That  no  advance  in  prices  have  since  been  made  by  any  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers. 

Second.  The  importations  since  the  increase  in  rate  have  been  as  follows: 

Year  ending  Jime  30,  1911,  $155,265,  duty  paid. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1912,  $130,272,  duty  paid. 

These  figures  are  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  value  of  importations  in  each  year  was  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  estimated  domes- 
tic production,  the  sales  in  1912  showing  a  falling  on  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  manufactured  products. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  comparison  with  importations  under  previous  tariffs,  as 
the  pr^ent  bill  is  the  first  one  to  make  a  separate  classification  of  this  article,  but  the 
above  large  percentage  of  importations  shows  very  clearly  that  the  present  rate  is  far 
from  being  prohibitive. 

The  conditions  existing  in  this  industry  are  highly  competitive,  being  from  domes- 
tic and  foreign  sources. 

The  maniHacturers  in  this  coimtry  have  factory  capacity  in  excess  of  production, 
and  each  is  therefore  striving  keenly  to  secure  more  business. 

The  foreign  competition  comes  principally  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  all  coimtries  with  a  very  low  wage  scale. 

The  competition  of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is  particularly 
difficult  to  meet,  and  we  are  constantly  undersold  by  them  on  many  styles,  they  hav- 
ing imitated  some  of  our  most  important  combs,  and  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
increase  their  trade  in  this  countrv. 

The  above  company  is  a  consoliaation  of  all  of  the  important  horn-comb  factories  in 
Great  Britain,  and  if  located  in  this  country  would  be  aesignated  as  a  trust. 

Most  of  the  horn  combs  sold  in  this  country  are  retailed  at  either  5  cents  or  10  cents. 
Owing  to  this  trade  condition  a  change  of  duty,  either  upward  or  downwud,  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  consumer. 

Any  reduction  in  the  rate  would  therefore  be  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  or  to  the  importers.  Such  action  would  necessarily  oe  distinctly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  to  their  employees. 

In  view  of  the  large  importations  under  the  present  rate,  and  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  increase  of  duty 
to  raise  prices,  and  as  the  increased  and  steadily  rising  wage  scale  since  the  present 
law  was  passed  makes  it  even  more  difficult  now  to  compete  with  the  low  wage  scale 
of  Europe,  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  rate  may  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Richardson  Co., 

G.  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer. 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

STATEMEKT  BT  THE   L.  CANDEE  &  CO.,   NEW  HAVEIT,  CONK. 

The  L.  Oandeb  &  Co., 
New  Haven^  Conn.,  January  18, 191S. 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Reillt, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  note  by  your  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo  that  you  are  interest- 
ing yourself  actively  in  behalf  of  the  industries  of  New  England,  and  particularly 
those  centering  in  your  district. 

In  reference  to  the  duty  on  importations  of  rubber  goods  form  foreign  coimtries, 
which  is  at  present  35  per  cent,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  this  tariff  is  to  be  lowered 
Cofngress  should  exert  its  best  efforts  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  securing  lower  duties 
for  American  goods  entering  the  markets  of  European  countries,  particularly  the 
markets  of  Grermany  and  France.  In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  on  ruober  goods  com- 
ing into  this  coimtQr  is  to  be  lowered,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  Grovemment  should 
exact  a  "quid  pro  quo'"  from  foreign  Governments. 

Through  great  effort  and  at  lar^e  expense  we  have  developed  a  very  gratifying 
export  trade.  This  was  severely  injured  when  on  account  of  tiie  admission  of  free 
pulp  from  Canada,  Germany  withdrew  the  **most  favored  nation"  pri\'ilege8  which 
we  nad  enjoyed  in  that  market,  and  substantially  raised  our  rate  of  duty. 

There  are  many  lines  of  goods  which  can  be  made  cheaper,  if  not  better,  abroad, 
ind  if  our  markete  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  competition  on  these  articles,  we 
insist  that  in  fairness  to  its  own  citizens  our  Government  should  see  to  it  that  American 
manu^turers  have  an  opportunity  to  enter  foreign  markets  where  we  can  i ..  at 
least  as  fovorable  a  basis  as  forei^ers  can  enter  ours. 

About  a  year  ago  the  congressional  Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered  as  a 
revenue  measure  the  imposition  of  a  5-cent  tax  on  all  crude  rubber  coming  into  this 
country.  Under  date  oi  March  28,  1912,  the  Rubber  Club  of  America  suDmitted  a 
comprehensive  statement  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chainnan  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee*  which  accurately  set  forth  our  ideas  on  this  subject. 

While  I  can  not  believe  that  Congress  would  pass  such  a  measure,  I  refer  to  this 
matter  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  a  vital  point,  and  should  such  legislation  be 
passed  it  would  be  ruinous  to  our  export  business. 

The  principal  European  countries  with  which  we  come  in  closest  competition, 
namely  Enghmd,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  all  admit  rubber  free 
of  tax,  and  when  it  is  understood  that  in  the  rubber  industiy  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  ^ue  of  manufactured  goods  is  in  the  crude  rubber,  the  extent  of  the  handicap 
mider  which  such  a  tax  as  this  one  proposed  would  place  us  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  and  assuring  you  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Connecticut  will  greatly  appreciate  everything  that  you  can  do  in 
protecting  ^eir  legitimate  interests,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss, 

Vice  Fresidenl, 
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PABAOBAPH  464.   . 

Mannfactares  of  gntta-perdu,  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and 
shell,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier-mftoh6,  and  vulcanized  indla  mbber  known  as 
"hard  mbber,"  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shells 
engraved,  out,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt,  page  5224. 

PABAOBAPH  465. 

Uasks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAOBAPH  466. 

Hatting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  six  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made 
of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  four  cents  per  square  foot. 

COCOA-FIBER  MATTINGS- 
BBIEF  COirCEBBnrG  MATTIiraS  MADE  OF  COCOA  FIBEB. 

The  GoMMriTEB  on  Ways  and  Mbans, 

Hotjae  of  RepresentaHva,  Wqfhington,  D,  C 

We,  .the  undersigned,  manufacturerB  of  cocoa  fiber  and  rattan  mats  and  mattings, 
request  that  no  chanee  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  articles,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  Schedule  N,  section  466,  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  as  follows: 

"Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  6  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made  of  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan,  4  cents  per  sguare  foot.'' 

The  present  rates  of  auty  tumiah  the  most  vigorous  competition  from  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  importations  of  these 
goods  wnich  took  place  from  1908  to  1912. 

The  manufacturers  who  have  signed  this  brief  employ  free  labor — all  told,  about 
500  persons — ^and  they  have  to  contend  not  only  a^^ainst  the  increflaing  tide  of  foreign 
competition,  but  against  the  competition  of  convict  labor  in  this  country,  the  most 
serious  of  it  coming  from  the  large  mat  and  maitting  factory  operated  at  Allegheny  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Because  or  these  conditions  we  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  continue 
this  industry  if  competition  is  made  any  more  severe  by  the  further  increase  of  impor- 
tations which  woula  surely  follow  a  reduction  from  the  present  duties  on  these  goods. 

There  is  no  foreign  market  open  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  export  of 
cocoa  mats  and  mattings  because  of  the  extremely  low  prices  made  possible  to  foreign 
manufacturers*  by  cheap  and  Eiirpoean  and  Indian  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbtwood  Bros.  &  Wakbfibld  Co.,  WakefiMy  Ma$$. 
By  Fred  M.  Clbavbland. 

Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  New  Yorh, 
By  Hbnrt  Anderson. 


New  York,  January  f9,  291S. 
The  Com mTTEB  on  Wats  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Kef  erring  to  Schedule  N,  section  446,  tariff  of  1909,  as  follows:  Mat- 
ting and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber. 

We  wish  to  indorse  views  expressed  in  brief  presented  by  Messrs.  Hey  wood  Bros. 
&  Wakefield  Co.,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  Messrs,  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
regarding  retaining  the  present  duty  on  these  goods,  viz,  6  cents  per  yard  on  matting 
and  4  cents  per  foot  on  mats. 
We  are,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant8|  Darraoh  Sl  Smail. 

A.  T.  McViCAR. 
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PABAOBAPH  467. 

Mnsical  instminents  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  actions  and  parts  thereof, 
8tiiii|[s  for  musical  instniments,  not  otherwise  enumerated  in  this  section, 
cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers, 
and  metronomes;  strings  for  musical  instruments,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  all  the  foregoing,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

STRINGS   FOR   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

BSIEF  OF  X.  E.  SGHOEKING,  ITEW  TORE,  N.  T.,  BEQUESTIVO 
GHAKOES  IK  PAEAGBAPHS  467  AKD  529. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  £1, 191t, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  this  letter  to  you  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  begging  you  to  kindly  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  correction  tiiat  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  bill.  Schedule  N,  paragraphs 
467  and  529. 

1.  Paragraph  467  reads:  *  *  •  "Strings  for  musical  instruments  not  otherwise 
enumerated  in  this  section.  *  ♦  ♦  Strmgs  for  musical  instruments  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

2.  Paragraph  529  reads,  in  free  list:  "Cat^t,  whipgut,  wormgut  immanufactured." 

3.  Catgut  IS  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  **as  a  kind  of  cord,  very  thin, 
strong,  and  slender,  made  from  dried  intestines  of  sheep  or  other  animals,  used  for 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  tennis  rackets,  etc.'' 

47ln  Webster's  Dictionary  as  "a  tough  cord,  made  of  the  intestines  of  animals, 
especially  sheep,  used  for  strings  for  musical  instruments,  for  sutures  in  closing 
woimds,  etc."  ... 

5.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  intention  was  to  admit  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments of  catgut  free. 

6.  Paragraph  529,  however,  has  no  meaning,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crude 
catgut  or  catgut  immanufactured.    Catgut  is  a  manufactured  article  and  a  finished 

Sfoduct;  the  crude  form  are  the  intestines  or  guts  of  aheep  or  other  animals,  which  no 
oubt  the  framers  of  this  paragraph  had  intended. 

7.  The  cuts  are  saponined  and  bleached,  and,  as  a  rule,  cut  or  split  in  two  parts, 
ri^t  and  left  sides,  then  cut  in  lengths,  loops  are  made  on  each  ena,  one  loop  is  put 
on  a  stationary  hook,  the  other  on  a  nook  on  a  wheel  and  the  guts  are  twisted  and  then 
allowed  to  dry,  after  that  they  are  rubbed  down  to  make  them  smooth.  This  finished 
productia  commercially  known  as  catgut,  and  is  the  only  form  in  which  catgut  ap^lHrs. 

8.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  that  catgut  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments were  dutiable  at  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand^  they  decided 
that  spinning  gut  was  free,  although  they  are  the  same,  and  all  spinnmg  gut  can  be 
used  m  condition  as  imported  as  strings  for  musical  instruments. 

9.  Under  decision  Davis,  Turner  &  Co.  v,  U.  S.  (115  Fed.  Rep.,  232),  catgut  for 
surgical  purposes  is  admitted  free. 

10.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  material  used,  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  final  product,  catgut,  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  Strings  of  like 
gauges  are  interchangeable  for  all  uses.  Three  manufacturers  of  catgut  so  testified  in 
C.  fi.  Richard  &  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  No.  746,  filed  with  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  October 
30,  1911. 

11.  All  catgut  should  either  be  entered  free  or  all  catgut  should  pay  duty. 

12.  Paragraph  529  should  read,  ''Crude  gut."  and  not  catgut,  unmanufactured. 

13.  And,  as  catgut  is  a  manufactured  article,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
pay  duty. 

14.  American  manufacturers  of  catgut  are  not  protected  by  a  duty  on  catgut  for 
spinning,  surgical,  and  other  purposes,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. On  catgut,  when  imported  as  strings  for  musical  instruments,  the  protection 
is  45  per  centum  ad  valorem,  according  to  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

15.  Catgut,  if  imported  under  other  designation  than  strings  for  musical  instruments, 
as  a  rule  are  passed  free,  and  then  can  be  used  for  any  purpose,  including  strings  for 
musical  instruments. 
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16.  All  catgut  should  either  be  allowed  to  enter  free,  or,  as  I  believe,  being  a  manu- 
factured article,  should  pay  duty. 

17.  If  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be  fixed  on  catgut  in  ^neral,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  make  distinctions  which  do  not  exist,  ana  which  have  been 
annoyances  and  puzzles  to  all  customs  examiners  and  appraisers,  including  the 
General  Appraisers  and  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals,  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  be  much  larger  than  heretofore,  and  all  could  work  with  a  clear  understanding. 

18.  If  the  duty  on  catgut  is  made  less  than  the  duty  on  musical  instruments,  etc., 
as  per  paragraph  467,  then  said  paragraph  should  be  made  to  read  as  far  as  the  string 
part  is  concerned:  ''All  strings  lor  musical  instrtunents  excepting  strings  of  catgut." 

19.  A  new  paragraph  could  be  made  to  read :  ' '  Catgut  for  all  purposes,  —  per  centum 
ad  valorem,'  or  nree,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  committee,  which  would  embrace 
strings  for  musical  instruments  of  catgut. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  and  kindly  give  this  matter 
your  attention,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

li.  E.  SCHOBNINO. 

PABAGBAPH  i68. 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  similai  articles,  or  parti 
thereof,  forty-flye  per  oentom  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  469. 

Violin  rosin,  in  boxes  or  cases  or  otherwise,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  470. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  sculp- 
tnres,  not  specially  provided  for  in  ttils  section,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
but  the  term  "sciUptnres"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  to  inclnde 
only  such  as  are  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block 
or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal,  and  as  are  the  profes- 
sional production  of  a  sculptor  only,  and  the  term  "painting"  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  understood  not  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by 
stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process. 

PAINTINGS,  ETC, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  JOHN  QUIirif ,  OV  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMEBICAH  PAINTEBS  AlTD  SCXTIPTOBS,  IHC. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  a  New  York  association,  which  is  devoted  to  tiie 

¥ractice,  cultivation,  and  encouragement  of  contemporary  art. 
hat  association,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  American  artists  gen- 
erally, ask  that  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  all  art  not  20 
years  old  be  unqualifiedly  and  unconditionally  removed. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  at  any  great  length  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  eight  or  nine  tariff 
acts  tnat  have  dealt  or  not  dealt  with  the  subject  of  duty  on  art.  I 
intend  to  submit  a  brief,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  in 
which  the  dates  of  the  acts  and  the  duties  imposed  and  the  amounts 
realized,  as  well  as  the  tariff  acts  where  there  were  no  duties,  and  the 
amount  of  art  imported  and  the  duty  on  art  less  than  20  years  old 
under  the  act  of  1909  will  be  set  forth. 

I  will  come  right  down  to  the  act  of  1909.  A  very  great  effort  was 
made  at  that  time  to  have  the  Congress  of  this  coimtry  make  all  art 
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free.  Art  associations,  free-art  leagues,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
presidents  of  colleges,  chambera  of  commerce,  and  other  public 
t)odies  addressed  or  wrote  to  the  then  committee  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  free  art.  A  few  artists  and  art  dealers  asked  that  the  duty 
be  retained,  and  others  asked  that  there  be  imposed  a  specific  duty 
of  $100  on  all  paintings,  irrespective  of  their  value  or  age. 

The  result  of  the  law  of  1909  making  art  over  20  years  old  free  is 
that  the  importation  of  old  works  of  art  has  risen  enormously.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  will  show  that.  For  example,  in  1908  the  value 
of  all  art  imported  was  $3,911,125,  and  it  yielded  a  duty  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

In  1909  the  value  of  all  art  imported  was  $3,239,168,  and  yielded  a 
duty  of  approximately  $600,000. 

In  1910,  after  the  autj  on  art  over  20  years  old  had  been  removed 
the  value  of  the  imports  increased  to  $18,634,131,  from  which,  under 
the  present  law,  the  Government  derived  no  revenue. 

In  1911  it  increased  to  $20,264,115,  from  which  again  the  Govern- 
ment derived  no  revenue;  and  up  to  June  30,  1912,  the  figures  that 
are  available  to  me  give  the  value  of  imports  of  old  art  as  $5,259,  761, 
from  which  the  Government  derived  nothing. 

I  claim  that  the  taxation  of  art,  whether  ancient,  modem,  or  con- 
temporary, is  wrong.  We  are  the  only,  or  practically  the  only, 
civilized  country  in  uie  world  that  places  a  tax  on  art.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  doing  so;  other  countries  foster  art;  they 
subsidize  art  schools  and  art  academies;  they  give  prizes  out  of  the 
national  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  they  buy  the  works 
of  contemporary  artists,  even  of  American  artists,  out  of  their  public 
funds;  ana  perhaps  every  member  of  this  committee  has  seen  m  the 
Luxembourg  the  works  of  Americans  and  been  glad  to  see  them 
there — wor£  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  by  Whistler  and  by  other  American 
painters  and  sculptors. 

I  have  in  my  brief  carefully  and,  I  think,  fairly  summarized  the 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  Congress 
of  1909  on  both  sides  of  that  proposition.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
committee  will  want  to  take  the  tune  to  read  that  old  testimony  and 
the  briefs  then  submitted,  but  I  have  summarized  it  in  my  brief  to 
save  you  that  trouble,  and  have  there  given,  I  think,  accurately  and 
fairly  the  arg[uments  pro  and  con. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  all  the  ar^ments,  both 
the  arguments  themselves  and  the  authoritative  or  critical  standing 
o^f  those  presenting  them,  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  uncondi- 
tionallv  free  art.  In  my  brief  I  have  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  hearings  on  the  tariflF  act  of  1909,  in  which 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art, 
irrespective  of  their  age,  and  also  in  favor  of  sweeping  aside  all  the 
du^,  are  contained. 

The  Congress  of  that  year  compromised  or,  I  may  say,  straddled 
on  the  question,  with  rather  queer  results — queer  results  both  as  to 
revBnue  and  as  to  art.  The  duty  before  1909  was  20  per  cent,  and 
in  some  cases  15  per  cent,  where  there  were  reciprocity  treaties 
¥dth  certain  countries.  They  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  certain 
artists,  and  of  the  man  who  said  that  artists  were  tradesmen,  of  a 
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specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art  irrespective  of  their  value 
and  their  age,  but  they  put  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  all  works  of  art 
less  than  20  years  of  age,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  art  intended 
for  museums,  galleries,  etc. 

Under  our  present  law,  instead  of  making  all  art  free,  instead  of 
buying,  as  a  Government,  the  works  of  contemporary  artists,  we 

¥ut  a  tax  on  the  importation  into  this  country  of  cx)ntemporary  art. 
'hat  is  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity.  The  revenue  that  we 
get  under  the  present  law  is  not  so  great  that  this  country  should 
contmue  in  that  position.  According  to  the  figures,  widen  I  will 
submit  to  the  committee,  the  value  of  art  imports  less  than  20  years 
old,  for  the  year  1910,  was  $1,701,193  and  jdelded  a  duty  of  $255,- 
178.95.  The  value  for  the  year  1911  was  $1,591,167  and  yielded  a 
duty,  at  the  present  rate  of  15  per  cent,  of  $238,675.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  get  the  figures,  the  duty  up  to  June  30,  1912,  was 
the  sum  of  $52,179.16  on  works  valued  at  $347,861. 

A  great  manv  people  say,  and  the  argument  was  made  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  in  1909,  that  art  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  ne- 
cessity. There  are  many  arguments  against  that  proposition.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  Democratic  proposition.  The  Democratic 
Party  on  art  has  had  rather  a  good  record.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  been  in  favor  of  free  art  as  a  party  and  historically.  I  may  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  very  briefly  to  that  fact. 

The  act  of  1832  was  a  protectionist  measure,  and  yet  it  placed  art 
on  the  free  fist.  The  act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic 
Party  as  a  free-trade  measure,  and  one  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  that  luxuries 
should  DC  taxed  the  maximum;  but  that  act  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  the  act  of  1857  art  was  kept  on  the  free  bst,  and  the  Democratic 
Wilson  bill  of  1894  also  put  art  on  the  free  Ust. 

I  am  therefore  asking  this  conmiittee  to  put  art  on  the  free  list 
and  to  put  this  country  abreast  of  all  other  civilized  countries — ^I 
will  not  say  progressive  countries;  I  say  merely  civiHzed  countries. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  written  on  the  various  phases  and  aspects 
of  the  proposition  that  art  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  a  vulgarism,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  that  art  in  the 
end  would  pay  for  itself  as  a  necessity.  The  French  people,  as  a 
people,  sell  nulHbns  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  mainly  because  the  artistic  instinct  and  spirit  has  been  fos- 
tered in  them  generation  after  generation.  Where  people  have  an 
artistic  instinct  and  sense  their  products  are  certain  to  oe  finer  and 
better  and  to  be  bought  by  other  nations.  That  is  not  limited 
merely  to  pictures  that  one  sees  on  the  walls  of  museums  or  to  pieces 
of  sculpture  that  one  sees  in  museums  and  galleries.  It  goes  into 
almost  everything  that  is  worth  having  in  hfe;  it  goes  into  every- 
thing where  form,  design,  color,  moldmg,  modeling,  or  decoration 
may  possibly  enter. 

If  we  want  to  compete  with  tiie  rest  of  the  world  in  the  finer 
grades  of  products,  and  if  we  want  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  export 
products  so  that  we  can  compete  with  the  works  of  Germany  and 
France,  where  art  is  fostered  and  not  taxed,  it  will  be  only  good 
business  for  us  to  encourage,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  removuig  the 
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duty  on  contemporary  art,  the  practice,  study,  and  knowledge  of 
contenaporary  art. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  QuiNN  (interposing).  You  do  not,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  the  law  dealing  with  art?  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  art  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Books  have  been  written  on  that  single  question  and 
that  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  present  law  and  will  be  inherent  in 
any  law;  but  I  think  this  committee  can  define  the  law  so  there  will 
be  no  border  line  or  any  great  dispute. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  pardon  the  further  interruption,  a  few 
years  ago,  out  in  the  Plaza  m  front  of  the  Capitol,  there  was  an 
alleged  statue  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  which  a  paternal 
Government  removed  overnight  and  it  disappeared.  No  aoubt  in 
his  day  that  was  art,  but  to-day  that  properly  would  be  classified  as 
"manufactures  of  stone  not  otherwise  provided  for.'' 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  probably  it  would,  and  perhaps  it  was  **  other- 
wise provided  for"  after  it  was  removed. 

But  th^  law,  as  at  present  it  stands,  covers  paintings  or  sculpture 
as  work  made  or  produced  by  artists  or  professional  sculptors,  and 
that  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  about  wood  carving? 

Mr.  (^uiNN.  I  am  not  interested  in  that,  because  that  is  nearer  a 
mechanical  process  and  has  not  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
ask  the  duty  removed,  I  think.  I  am  speaking  of  art  where  the 
work  of  a  man's  hands  or  his  eye  enters.  As  to  the  definition  of  art 
in  the  law,  you  can  not  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  that.  I  might 
think  a  picture  was  a  work  of  art,  and  some  one  else  might  thinK  it 
a  daub;  out  if  made  by  a  professional  artist  and  I  want  to  buy  it,  it 
ought  to  come  in  free. 

You  can  not  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  that.  The  Government 
would  make  itself  ridiculous  if  it  attempted  to  define  what  is  and  what 
is  not  art;  and  any  official  would  likewise  make  himself  ridiculous  if 
he  attempted  to  define  what  is  and  what  is  not  art. 

Somebody  has  said  that  morality  is  a  question  of  geography.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  true,  nor  do  I  say  that  art  is  a  question  of  geography; 
but  it  IS  a  question  of  time,  and  place,  and  taste,  and  disposition,  and 
training,  and  environment,  and  ideals,  and  differs  in  different  places 
at  different  times.  The  ideals  of  one  age  may  not  be  the  ideals  of 
another.     It  is  rather  a  commonplace  that  ideals  change  and  die  and 

Serish  evfery  day,  and  new  ones  come  in  vogue.  The  reformer  of  one 
ay  is  the  conservative  of  another,  and  the  progressive  in  art  of  one 
generation  is  the  reactionary  in  another,  the  same  as  in  poHtics;  so  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  should  attempt  in  the  act  itself  to  define 
what  is  or  is  not  art. 

I  will  come,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  a  moment  to  a  section  I  have  drawn, 
toward  the  end  of  my  brief,  and  explain  that  more  fully. 

There  are  really  no  arguments  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  this  duty, 
except  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  to  keep  out 
all  contemporary  art  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  a  possible  $200,000 
or  $250,000  a  year.  I  have  not  estimated  the  expense  of  collecting 
that  amount,  but  that  expense  should  be  deducted  from  that  figure. 

78d59**— VOL  5—13 65 
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No  artists,  of  any  account  at  any  rate,  are  asking  for  this  protection* 
They  do  not  need  it.  They  do  not  want  it.  American  art  does  not 
neea  protection  from  foreign  art.  If  it  does  need  it,  if  it  is  so  weak  it 
needs  it,  then  it  is  not  worthy  of  protection.  If  it  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  then  it  does  not  need  any  protection.  It  should  not  be 
protected  from  what  is  bad,  on  the  one  hand,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  1909.  It  does  not  need  to  be  protected  from  what 
is  bad,  and  it  should  not  ask  protection  from  what  is  good.  One  can 
not  get  away  from  these  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Quinn,  4  years  ago 
we  put  art  over  20  years  old  on  the  free  hst.  That  class  of  pictures, 
for  mstance,  is  largely  a  very  high-priced  class  that  can  only  be  bought 
by  the  very,  very  rich  men  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  gave  rich  men  their  class  of  art 
free,  and  to  the  poor  man  or  the  man  of  moderate  means  we  declined 
to  give  it  free. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  committee  should  bring  within  the  means  and  within  the  power 
of  the  man  of  moderate  means — ^yes,  even  of  the  poor  man — to  acquire 
works  of  contemporary  art  before  they  become  20  years  of  age  and 
appreciate  in  value  and  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  then 
become  merely  the  hobby  or  exclusive  possession  of  the  rich. 

If  the  committee  will  pardon  me  for  being  personal,  I  buy  modem 
pictures  myself,  and  I  have  paid  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars 
m  duty,  and  I  always  felt  it  was  an  outrageous  thing  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  rich  men  who  can  indulge  in 
Rembrandts,  or  Velasquezs,  or  Frans  Hals,  and  other  old  masters, 
some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them  bad,  and  perhaps  many  of  them 
forged.  I  want  to  buy  the  art  of  my  own  time.  1  prefer  to  be  a 
man  of  my  own  time. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  great  many  other  men  of  moderate  means 
who  want  to  Duy  the  art  of  their  own  time,  art  that  is  within  their 
moderate  means;  so  I  am  pleading  not  only  for  this  society  but  for 
myself  and  for  all  Uke  me  who  want  to  be  men  of  their  own  age.  I 
do  not  care  merely  to  buy  the  ideals  or  work  of  artists  of  100  or  200 
years  ago.  I  leave  that  pursuit  to  the  rich  man.  I  prefer  the  more 
exciting  and  interesting  and  enjoyable  one,  personally  to  me,  of 
acquiring  the  hving  art  of  my  own  time. 

Coining  down  to  the  practical  question,  if  this  committee  shall 
decide  to  place  art  on  the  free  hst  and  have  this  country,  4,herefore. 
take  a  stand  as  regards  art  with  other  civihzed  countries,  how  shall 
it  be  adopted  and  how  shall  it  be  accomphshed?  I  will  take  the 
hberty  of  presenting  to  you,  at  the  end  of  my  brief,  a  paragraph  which 
I  will  take  out  of  the  present  Schedule  N,  that  section  impo&in^  a 
duty  upon  works  of  art  less  than  20  years  old,  and  put  a  comprehensive 
paragraph  into  the  free  hst.  I  have  also  gone  through  the  pther 
sections  dealing  with  etchings,  statuary,  etc.,  and  have  grouped 
them  all  in  one  section  and  followed  that  with  suggestions  as  to 
amendments  to  other  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

There  is  just  one  pomt  that  has  not  been  dealt  with,  I  think^  in  any 
act,  and  that  was  not  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  m  1909. 
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That  is  the  question  of  the  number  of  replicas.     They  dealt  only  with 

Juestions  of  originals.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  m  1909  was  that 
you  took  off  the  duty  from  all  art  we  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  with  copies  and  forgeries.  I  ask  only  that  tne  duty  be 
removed  on  originals  as  to  pictures,  whether  in  oils,  whether  in  pas- 
tels, or  what  not,  and  as  to  copies  only  as  stated  in  my  brief. 

As  to  statuary  it  is  a  little  different.  A  sculptor  may  make  one 
figure  and  may  make  one  or  two  or  three  replicas.  There  comes  a 
time  as  to  replicas  or  copies  when  they  perhaps  cease  to  be  art  and 
become  objects  of  trade;  they  cross  the  border  Une.  For  example, 
you  may  see  in  shops  in  this  country  examples  of  Rodin's  "Easier,'* 
which  is  hardly  anything  but  an  article  of  trade.  I  would  not  call 
such  a  trade  copy  an  original  work  of  art;  I  do  not  think  Rodin 
would.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  my  brief 
that  sculptou-e  be  admitted  free,  and  that  two  or  three  replicas  of  the 
same  made  by  the  artist  only  be  admitted  free.  That  would  result  in 
the  original,  if  imported  here,  and  the  two  or  three  replicas,  being 
numbered  and  tagged.  They  would  have  to  be  numbered,  and  those 
two  or  three  woma  be  admitted  free.  Any  other  replicas  would  be 
taxed. 

That  accomplishes  several  purposes.  It  does  not  compete  with  our 
molders  or  bronze  foundries.  It  identifies  the  works  of  art,  and  it 
enables  a  museum  or  a  private  individual  to  obtain  one  of  the  one 
or  two  or  three  replicas  of  a  celebrated  work  of  art.  I  have  put  it  at 
three,  and  think  that  is  very  conservative.  I  know  several  sculptors 
who  limit  their  work  to  five  replicas.  Rodin  makes  a  great  many,  and 
my  suggestion  as  to  limiting  it  to  three  would  tax  a  great  many  of 
Rodin's  things  beyond  four  in  number. 

As  to  etchmgs  and  engravings  I  have  also  a  practical  suggestion  to 
make.  The  number  of  etchings  that  may  be  made  from  a  plate  is 
almost  unlimited.  The  first  impressions,  of  course,  as  every  member 
of  this  conmiittee  knows,  will  be  better  than  the  later  ones.  I  have 
suggested  that  etchings  or  impressions  shall  be  confined  to  20,  each 
one  numbered,  which  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Each  one  would 
have  to  be  numbered  and  a  record  kept,  and  a  man  would  have  to 
swear  or  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  number  of  20,  and  if  they  got  a 
higher  number  than  20  or  more  than  20  were  to  be  imported,  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  at  the  regular  rate.  In  other 
words,  they  would  pass  the  border  line  when  they  ceased  to  be  art 
and  became  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  an  object  of  trade. 

I  make  the  same  suggestion  with  reference  to  engravings.  The 
committee  may  not  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  where  that 
line  should  be  drawn.  It  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  both  as  to 
statuary  and  as  to  paintings  of  all  kinds,  en^avings,  and  etchings. 

'The  section  I  have  sketched  does  not  admit  du^  free  anything  into 
which  the  mechanical  process  enters.  It  is  confined  to  work  of  art 
made  by  the  artist's  hand  or  from  the  work  of  his  hands. 

I  fina  what  I  think  is  one  curious  oversight  in  the  present  act,  and 
that  is  that  apparently  there  is  no  provision  made  for  works  of  art, 
such  as  bronze  or  other  metals  cast  from  plaster  made  by  an  artist. 
Tlie  artist  makes  only  the  plaster  and  then  sends  it  to  a  workman  to 
make  the  bronze  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  our  present  act  would 
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tax  at  a  different  rate  all  bronze  except  those  made  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  in  the  proposed  section  I  nave  included  any  sculpture 
that  is  made  from  casts  made  by  a  professional  sculptor. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Really  an  ori^al  * 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Really  an  origmal;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  would  you  do  in  this  case?  You  have  seen 
in  the  European  galleries  scores  and  scores  of  men  and  women  sitting 
in  front  of  a  picture  and  copying  it.  So  far  as  their  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  ori^al.  So  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  it  is  a  copy. 
Would  you  admit  that  free  for  the  purpose  of  merchandising  1 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  I  should  not  admit  that  for  the  purpose  of  mer- 
chandismg.  I  should  admit  that  if  it  was  bought  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual or  for  a  gallery  only.  But  if  it  is  reproduced  for  purposes  of 
sale  I  should  tax  it,  beyond  any  question;  although,  if  it  has  such 
educational  value  that  it  is  for  a  gallery  or  for  the  use  of  some  private 
individual  who  imports  it,  you  might  make  it  duty  free  to  American 
citizens  or  galleries  or  museums,  but  I  should  not  have  copyists 
making  these  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  other  places  and  flooding 
this  country  with  $25  original  pictures  duty  free.  It  is  only  the 
ori^al  works  of  art  that  should  come  in  free,  or  copies  as  thus 
strictly  limited. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  a  great  many  Americans  going  there  and 
doing  that  same  thing. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Under  the  present  law  works  by  Americans  come  in 
free.  I  would  retain  that  provision  as  to  copies,  perhaps.  Mr. 
Whistler  settled  that  question.  Any  copy  by  an  American  artist 
might  be  made  duty  free;  but  you  must  draw  the  line  there  against 
flooding  the  market  with  copies.  I  do  not  believe  in  copies  myself 
unless  they  are  done  by  great  artists,  and  then  if  a  museum  is  import- 
ing them  or  a  person  is  importing,  them  himself  for  his  own  individual 
use  let  them  be  free.  In  that  case  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  them 
come  in  free,  but  if  they  are  copies,  merely  as  articles  of  merchandise 
or  trade,  then  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Quinn  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
is  as  follows: 

« 

Brief  of  John  Qnn^N,  Counsel  for  the  Association  of  American  Painters  and 

SCTTLFTORS  (Inc),  IN  FaVOR  OF  RSPBALINa   THE   PRESENT  DUTT  ON  ArT  Le88 

Than  20  Years  Old. 

New  York,  January  SO,  191S. 

To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

THE  present  DUTY  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1900  AND  UNDER  ACT  OF  1887. 

I.  Paintings. — Prior  to  the  act  of  1909  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colon,  pastels,  and 
pen  and  ink  drawings  canied  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

By  the  act  of  1909  this  duty  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  (]^.  470  of  act  of  1909), 
but  by  paragraph  717  of  that  act  works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  minenl, 
water  or  other  colors,  pastels,  original  drawings  and  sketcnes,  etchings,  engravings 
and  sculpture,  more  than  ^  years  prior  to  the  date  of  their  iinp<nlation  were  to  be 
admitted  duty  free .  , 

II.  Statvary. — Under  the  act  of  1909,  section  470,  statuary  and  sculpture  were 
required  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Under  the  act  of  1897  that  duty  was  20  per 
cent.  The  same  exemptions  as  to  the  importation  free  of  other  works  of  art  over  20 
years  old  were  extended  by  paragraph  717  of  the  act  of  1909  to  sculpture  and  statuary. 
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The  tonn  ''painting"  in  this  brief  will  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  defined  in  the 
present  law  and  should  be  understood  not  to  include  such  paintings  as  are  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  stenciling  or  any  other  mechanical  p^rocess. 

The  terms  ^'statuary"  and  "sculpture"  are  used  in  this  brief  in  the  sense  defined 
in  the  present  law,  and  are  understood  to  include  only  such  statuary  or  sculpture  as 
are  cut^  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble, 
stone,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal  and  such  as  are  the  professional  productions  of  a 
flcnlptor  onl^. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  term  ''sculpture"  and  "statuary"  as  used 
in  this  brief  does  refer  to  and  is  intended  to  include  and  should  include  a  cast  in 
bronze,  iron,  or  other  metal  from  a  clav,  plaster,  or  wax  model  or  a  model  of  any 
other  substance  which  is  the  professional  production  of  a  sculptor  only. 

III.  Present  and  past  revenue  from  tariff  on  art. — Prior  to  the  placing  of  works  of 
art  that  are  20  or  more  years  old  upon  me  free  list  by  the  act  of  1909  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  importation  of  art  was  very  laige. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Government  "Report  of  Imports  and 
Duties  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1894,  to  1907,  inclusive";  and  also  from 
other  Government  publications,  in  particuhur  tbe  one  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  United  States,  which  covers  importations  from  June,  1907,  to  June, 
1911;  and  also  from  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  enti- 
tled "Imported  merchuidiBe  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
duties  collected  thereon,  1912": 


Painttngs  m  oil  and  water  colors  and  all  other  art. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Value. 

Duty. 

Yield. 

laoQ 

13,540,811.33 

4,467,828.32 

4,064,190.49 

1402,254.64 

Free 

...do 

...do 

...do.' 

Nothing. 

1806 i 

Do. 

1897 

Do. 

1806 

Do. 

1  Part  yeatT. 


The  act  reimposing  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  went  into  effect  in  the  year  1898,  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  being  imposed.  The  following  are  the  figures  from  1898  down  to  the 
year  1909,  givii^  the  year,  the  value  of  the  imports,  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  amount 
of  duty  collected. 

There  were  reciprocity  agreements  with  certain  countries  under  which  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  only  was  in  some  cases  imposed. 


Year. 


1888 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Vahie. 


11,102, 
1,962, 
2,064, 

2,824. 
3,551, 
2,198, 
2,569, 
3.572, 
4,025, 
3,911, 
3,239, 


751.92 
302.76 
646.92 
162.60 
934.97 
149.73 
686.42 
061.68 
884.77 
469.24 
125.00 
168.00 


Rate. 


20  per  cent  and  15  per  cent . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Yield. 


$219,207.73 
345,865.30 
364,220.78 
419,359.37 
488,629.62 
603,907.92 
372,065.52 
454,201.37 
637,764.07 
731,033.52 
1700,000.00 
1  600, 000. 00 


1  Approximate. 

In  1909  the  duty  was  taken  off  works  of  art  over  20  ^ears  old.  The  following  are 
figures  showine  importations  of  art  under  20  years  old,  with  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from at  the  reduced  rate  of  15  per  cent. 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1012  to  June  30 


Value. 


$1,701,193.00 

1,591,167.00 

347,861.00 


Rate. 


Percent. 
15 
15 
16 


Yield. 


$255,178.96 

238,675.06 

52,179.16 
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The  following  figures  show  the  groes  importations  of  art  over  20  years  old  since  the 
act  of  1909  went  into  effect  from  which  no  duty  was  derived: 

Arts  over  tO  yean  old. 


Year. 


1910...: 

1911 

1912  to  June  30 


Value. 


$18,634,131 

20,264,115 

6,259,761 


Rate. 


Free» 
...do. 
...do. 


Yield. 


Nothing. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Free  on  and  after  Aug.  6, 1909.    Figures  for  1910  cover  period  from  Aug.  5, 1909. 

IV. — Certain  reasons  advanced  in  1909  for  imposing  tariff  on  art  less  than  20  years  old 
while  letting  in  art  over  SO  years  old  duty  free. — During  the  tariff  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  certain  artists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  some  business  interests,  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
and  ae^ed  tiiat  a  specific  duty  of  1100  on  all  works  of  art  be  imposed. 

James  B.  Townaend,  representing  the  American  Art  News,  recommended,  if  there 
should  be  any  art  duty  at  all,  a  specific  duty  on  all  works  of  art,  claiming  ''there  should 
be  some  limitation  for  the  present,  at  least,  upon  the  importation  of  ue  cheap  art  of 
Europe  from  the  fact  that  its  artisans  and  artists  can  live  much  more  cheaply  there 
than  we  do  here;  and  that  they  have  a  natural  facultyfor  the  production  of  art,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  of  Europe."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7229-7231.) 
He  recommended  a  duty  of  $100  on  paintings  and  sculpture  on  the  following,  amonj^ 
other  grounds:  "European  artists  living  more  cheaply  than  can  our  artists  and  arti- 
sans, can  afford  to  produce  their  imitations  and  copies  at  a  low  figure,  to  sell  them 
also  at  low  figures,  and  without  some  restriction  these  copies  and  imitations  can  be 
brought  here  »  *  ♦  with  the  result  that  our  art  lovers  and  collectors  can  be  im- 
posed upon  and  large  and  illegitimate  profits  made  by  the  sellers  of  these  spurious 
works";  that  much  of  the  so-called  cheap  art  produced  by  Eurojyean  artists,  cspe- 
ciallv  in  the  south  of  Europe,  was  "for  the  most  part  distinctly  debasing  to  taste  and 
uneducational  in  every  way";  and  further  that  ours  "is  a  country  whicn  has  not  yet 
had  sufiicient  age  to  acquire  general  art  knowledge  and  taste";  and  that  a  specific 
duty  would  tend  "to  minimize  fraud  in  the  selling  of  art  works  at  auction  and  at 
private  sale  here."     (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings  1909,  pp.  7235-7239.) 

A  certain  Charles  J.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  filed  a  brief  in  advocacy  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  alWed  that  "an  artist  is  a  worlunan  "  and 
that  painting  was  and  is  a  trade.    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearing  1909,  pp. 7239-7242.) 

Richard  N.  Brooke,  president  of  a  society  of  Washmgton  artists,  favored  a 
specific  duty  on  works  of  art  on  the  ground  that  to  make  art  free  would  be  "indulging 
in  sentimentalism  at  the  cost  of  our  younger  artists";  and  on  the  further  ground  that 
we  would  be  flooded  with_pain  tings  of  a  class  "which  can  not  even  pay  the  present 
duty."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7257-7258.) 

One  J.  H.  Strauss,  of  New  York  City,  aescribed  as  a  dealer  in  oil  paintings,  water 
colors,  engravings,  and  etchings,  wrote  advocating  the  placing  of  a  specific  duty  on 
paintings  on  the  ground  that  such  a  duty  would  "protect  tne  dealer  from  unMr 
foreign  competition  in  the  way  of  consignments  or  otherwise."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff 
Hearings,  1909,  p.  7258.) 

One  W.  B.  Closson,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  also  recommended  a  specific  duty  on 
painting  and  other  works  of  art,  also  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  this  country  with  either 
inferior  art  or  that  which  is  better  but  not  ^reat,"  and  to  discourage  the  importa- 
tion of  "such  work  as  would  come  in  competition  with  Uiat  produced  oy  the  younger 
artists  of  this  country."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7260-7261.) 

One  Henry  E.  F.  Brown,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  after  whose  name  the  following  ini- 
tials appear,  "F.  A.  A.  S.,"  and  who  signed  himself  "artist,  author,  and  historian^" 
also  favored  a  specific  duty  on  art,  not  of  |100  as  did  the  other  advocates  of  a  tariff 
on  art,  but  "a  specific  duty  of  |1,000  on  each  and  every  painting  in  oil,  without  re- 
gard to  size,  condition,  or  merit."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7261-7262.) 

One  David  C.  Pryer,  of  New  York  City,  designated  as  'formerly  editor  of  the 
Collector  and  Art  Critic,"  suggested  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  1100,  claiming  that  that  slight  sum  "would  not  interfere  with  the  importa- 
tion of  valuable  works  of  educational  value."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7^5- 
7266.) 
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Certain  Cinciimati  (Ohio)  artists  petitioned  for  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  pictures 
and  sculp tiures  "tx)  keep  out  trash  and  poor  art,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  good  pictures 
brought  in  and  sold  as  originals  afterwards."  (Vol.  VII,  Tari£f  Hearings,  pp.  7268- 
72690 

Charles  H.  Davis,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  argued  that  with  free  art  the  ITnited  States  would 
800Q  become  the  dmnpin^ground  for  European  trash  and  that  "we  want  all  that  we 
can  get  of  the  good  art  of  Europe;  a  small  specific  duty  woiild  encourage  its  importa- 
tion.^'   (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7272-7273.) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  those  arguments  could  have  been  taken  seriously 
by  the  then  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  When  an  artist,  or  a  man  pur- 
porting to  speak  on  behalf  of  artists,  comes  before  a  committee  of  Confess  and  says 
that  artists  are  tradesmen,  he  merely  condemns  himself  and  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
speaks.  The  ^ist  of  the  plea  for  protection  was  that  the  American  public  was  lacking 
in  taste  in  artistic  matters,  and  that  the  tax  of  $100  asked  for  upon  all  works  of  art, 
irrespective  of  their  age,  would  protect  the  American  public  from  its  own  ignorance. 
That  argument  came  to  this — that  ignorant  people  or  people  without  taste  should  be 
protected  from  their  own  ignorance  oy  keeping  them  ignorant. 

The  argument  that  such  a  duty  would  prevent  the  sale  of  foi^eries  was  also  an 
absurdity,  because  if  men  are  eoing  to  forge  old  works  of  art,  a  duty  of  $100  will  not 
only  not  prevent  it,  but  will  aia  it,  oy  giving  a  certain  governmental  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity to  the  forgery. 

The  arenment  that  such  a  duty  would  prevent  the  reproduction  or  copies  of  works 
of  art,  faUs  to  the  groimd  in  view  of  our  request  that  only  original  works  of  art  and  not 
mere  reproductions  should  be  admitted  duty  free. 

V.  ArguTnenU  before  the  House  committee  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress^  1909,  in  favor  oj 
admitting  works  of  art  free;  on  the  following,  among  other  grounds: 

(1)  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  encourage  art. 

(2)  The  refining  influences  of  the  art  of  a  nation. 

(3)  Ours  almost  the  only  civilized  country  that  taxes  art. 

(4)  That  most  of  the  Ci-ovemments  of  Europe  have  bureaus  of  fine  arts  and  make 
liberal  appropriations  for  art  museums  and  art  schools. 

(5)  Tlmt  the  highest  development  of  art  can  only  be  attained  by  freedom  and  ,  >. 
onhampered  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  artists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

(6)  "niat  regard  for  education  forbids  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  good  taste. 

(7)  That  the  study  of  drawing  and  art  is  essential  to  education  and  that  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  ''are  a  unit  in  their  opinion  that  works  of  art  should  be  free  o 
import  duties." 

(8)  That  free  art  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  benefiting  and  improving 
many  of  its  industries,  in  whose  production  form,  design,  or  color,  play  an  important 
part,  such  as  silk,  cotton,  jewelry^  carpets,  furniture,  wall  paper,  pottery,  lace,  glass, 
chinaware,  architectural  features  in  metal  and  stone  manufacture. 

And  they  might  have  added  that  a  knowledge  of  art  should  have  entered  into  the 
design,  form,  color,  or  style  of  mantels,  fixtures,  carving,  woodwork,  moldings, 
fittings,  the  decorations  inside  and  outside  of  houses,  buildings,  bridges,  railway 
and  elevated  and  subway  stations,  tableware,  men's  ana  women's  clothing,  and  even 
the  common  and  most  useful  kinds  of  painting  and  decoration,  and  all  the  other 
industries  where  some  art  education  is  a  necessity.  In  short,  the  product  of  almost 
every  industry  in  the  country  could  be  improved  both  from  the  point  of  beauty  aud 
fitness  by  a  Imowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  art. 

(9)  That  European  countries  which  have  applied  art  education  to  industry  have 
produced  manufactured  "articles  of  superior  design." 

(ID)  That  France  by  following  such  a  policy  for  so  long  has  produced  artisans  whose 
"artistic  taste  and  skill  gives  greatly  increased  value  to  their  work." 

(11)  That  Germany  through  a  study  and  widespread  knowledge  of  eastern  taste 
and  standards  "has  secured  and  held  an  enormous  trade  in  Japan." 

(12)  That  our  artisans  and  artists  should  have  the  advantages  "which  are  now 
founa  in  a  superior  measure  in  countries  abroad." 

(13)  That  nree  art  and  the  multiplying  of  art  objects  will  develop  artistic  taste 
among  our  people,  which  will  in  turn  create  a  demand  for  artistic  products,  which  will 
give  employment  at  high  wages  to  skilled  workmen  and  artisans,  both  men  and 
women. 


(14)  That  free  art  will  benefit  American  artists  because — 


Art  education  will  create  an  appreciation  and  an  increased  demand  for  art; 
^t  an  increased  knowledge  of  art  has  in  fact  aided  American  art  and  increased  the 
patronage  of  our  art. 
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(5)  That  American  artists,  with  few  exceptionB,  for  many  yean  have  favored 
free  art. 

(c)  That  free  art  will  tend  to  remove  the  necessity  for  our  art  students  going  abroad 
for  uieir  art  education. 

(d)  Foreign  galleries  and  exhibitions  welcome  the  work  of  our  artists  free  of  chaige. 
and  they  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  prizes  of  foreign  Governments. 

(e)  That  our  tariff  on  art  hampers  our  own  artists  and  benefits  no  one. 

(j)  That  the  dut^r  prejudices  American  artists  in  the  eyes  of  American  purciiaaerB 
''by  adding  an  artincial  value  to  imported  works  of  art." 

(lb)  That  our  museums  would  benefit  by  free  art  because — 

(a)  Free  art  will  contribute  to  the  establidiment  of  new  and  the  growth  of  our 
present  museums. 

(6)  Our  museums  depend  for  their  growth  upon  gifts,  loans,  and  bequests  by 
inaividuals. 

(c)  More  than  one-half  of  the  imported  art  in  ova  museums  has  been  acquired  by 
the  gifts  or  the  loans  of  private  collectors. 

(aj  Our  public  art  collections  would  be  richer  to-day  but  for  the  duty  on  art. 

(e)  The  duty  on  art  sacrifices  the  growth  of  our  own  art  museums  to  the  increase  of 
foreign  museums. 

rVol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7206-7217.) 

VI.  The  arguments  before  the  committee  of  1909  in  favor  of  removing  all  the  duty 
on  art  were  not  heeded  by  the  Ck)ngres8  of  1909,  but  their  action  resulted  only  in  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise. 

These  arguments  were  made  by  the  American  Free  Art  League  (Vol.  VII,  Hear- 
ings, 1909,  pp.  7218-7219);  by  the  secretarv  of  the  Fairmont  Park  Association,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  Scnool  of  Industrial  Art,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  <Vol.  VII,  Hearings,  1909,  p.  7220);  by  the  president 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (ib.,  p.  7221);  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicaeo  Art 
Institute  (ib.,  p.  7222);  by  the  president  of  the  American  Scenic  and  History  Preser- 
vation Society  (ib.,  p.  7223);  by  a  former  president  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
(ib.,  p.  7224):  the  vice  president  for  New  York  of  the  American  Free  Art  Lea^e  (ib., 
p.  7225);  by  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  (ib., 
pp.  7226-7229):  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (ib..  pp.  7233-7234); 
Dv  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  (ib.,  pp.  7242-7243);  by  tne  Iowa  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  asking  that  '*a  tax  on  civilization  be  re- 
moved" (ib.,  p.  7243);  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgenson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Industry  (ib.,  pp.  7246-7248);  by  the  president 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  (ib.,  pp.  7248-7249);  by  the  director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  (ib.,  pp.  7250-7251);  bv  J.  W.  Barwell,  speaking  for  the  people  of  Chicago, 
and  stating  ''that  a  duty  on  works  of  art  is  like  shutting  out  sunlight"  (ib.,  p.  72^); 
bv  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  formerly  president  of  Columbia  Colleg[e  and  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  (ib..  pp.  7252-7253);  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Warner,  chairman  of  me  committee 
on  education  of  tne  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  who  wished  "free  art  in  die 
interests  of  young  architects  and  draftsmen''  (ib.,pp.  7253-7254);  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  (ib.,  p.  7254);  by  Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  professor  of 
art  and  archfeolooy  in  the  University  of  Prmceton,  who  wished  the  tax  on  all  works 
of  art  removed  (ib..  p.  7255);  by  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota (ib.,  p.  7258):  by  the  American  Free  Art  League  of  New  York  (ib.,  p.  7262), 
showing  that  a  circular  nad  been  sent  to  all  the  artists  in  the  United  States  asking  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  tariff,  and  that  out  of  1,435  replies  received  1,345 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  art  ^ib.,pp.  7262-7264);  by  the  Federated 
Club  Women  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  tne  secretary  of  the  American  Free 
Art  League  (ib.,  p.  7271). 

The  l^islation  of  1909  was  a  compromise  and  a  poor  compromise.  It  has  been  said 
that  compromise  is  the  soul  of  politics.  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  true  statesman 
where  principle  is  at  stake.  That  compromise  on  this  question  of  free  art  was  and 
is  unjustifiable  on  every  ground ;  it  was  a  blow  at  the  art  of  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
while  allowing  free  the  entry  to  old  art  which  can  as  prices  go,  be  acquired  mainly 
by  the  wealthy.  All  of  the  aiguments  advanced  for  free  art  were  against  the  compro- 
mise of  1909. 
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VII.  Preirimu  tariffa  and  periods  of  no  duJty  on  art. 


Tear  of  act. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Year  of  act 

Rate  of  duty. 

1816 

15  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

20  per  cent 
Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent 

1862-1883 

10  percent 
30peroent 
15  per  cent 
Free. 

18M 

1883 

1828 

1890 

1832 

18M 

1841 

1897 

15-20  per  cent 

15  per  cent  on  art  not  less  than 
20  years  old. 

1S46 

1909 

1857 

tan 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  art  has  been  free  during  some  27  years  out  of  the  last  90. 

The  act  of  1832  was  a  protectionist  measure,  and  yet  it  placed  art  on  the  free  list.  The 
act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  free-trade  measure,  and  one  of  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Walker  was  that  the  maximum  duty  should  be  placed  upon  luxuries. 
Vet  that  Democratic  act  placed  art  on  the  free  list.  So,  too,  the  act  of  1857  kept  art  on 
tbe  free  list.    Finally  the  Democratic  Wilson  bill  of  1894  also  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

The  act  of  1861  as  i)as8ed  by  the  House  made  art  duty  free.  The  McKinley  bill  of 
1800.  aa  reported  by  the  committee,  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

VIII.  A  tax  on  art  U  a  tax  on  cuUwre  and  education, — The  United  States  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the  world  that  places  a  tax  upon  art.  Germany,  which  is  a  protec- 
tkmiflt  nation,  does  not  tax  the  importation  of  art,  either  contemporary,  modem,  or  old . 
Some  counlaries  value  art  so  highly  that  they  place  a  tax  upon  its  exportation.  Other 
countries,  like  Italy,  have  laws  that  prohibit  the  exxwrtation  of  old  works  of  art  and 
impose  severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  their  laws.  Both  these  kinds  of  laws  are 
wrong;  but  a  tax  on  the  export  of  art  is  more  justifiable  than  a  tax  on  its  importation. 
A  tax  on  its  export  tends  to  save  it  for  the  people  of  a  country;  a  tax  on  its  importation 
deprives  a  people  of  it.  Germany  is  a  great  commercial  country ,  and  ^et  I  am  informed 
that,  under  the  Crerman  law,  art  or  art  objects,  designed  for  public  exhibition,  are 
Gained  upon  the  German  State-owned  railwa3rs  free  of  freight. 

We  are  the  only  great  nation  that  puts  a  tax  on  tiie  importation  of  modem  art.  The 
20  yean'  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  art  before  it  may  come  in  duty  free  is  an  absurdity, 
an  anachronism,  and  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  culture. 

The  result  of  the  present  law  is  to  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  art  to  the  rich.  Old 
art,  ancient  art,  art  even  over  20  years  old,  has  less  educational  value  for  the  artist 
than  contemporary  living  art. 

I  do  not  make  my  plea  for  free  art  in  a  spirit  of  sentimentality.  I  base  the  plea 
for  untaxed  art  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  and  appetite  for  art 
is  not  a  sign  of  a  nation's  decay,  not  a  proof  of  sentimentality,  that  art  is  not  a  luxury. 
but  on  die  ground  that  living  art,  which  has  always  sprung  up  in  the  heyday  ana 
the  youth,  health,  and  vigor  of  a  great  nation,  is  a  necessity  to  a  rich  cultivation  and 
to  a  well-ordered  life. 

The  collection  of  old  works  of  art  by  many  men  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is 

Slendid  and  in  some  cases  beyond  praise,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  pride  and 
easure  which  they  find  in  it.  But  that  is  often  only  a  rich  man's  hobby.  We 
want  to  bring  to  the  man  of  moderate  means,  within  the  reach  of  a  poor  man  even, 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  acquire  examples  of  the  best  contemporary  art.  To 
place  a  tax  upon  living  art  is,  therefore,  to  tax  knowledge  and  the  means  of  culture 
and  pleasure,  and  is  uncivilized. 

Art  is  not  a  luxury,  although  the  ancient  Hebrews  forbade  it  and  some  present-day 
Puritans  seem  to  thmk  it  is  sinful  also.  There  is  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  Puritan  in  the  world  to-day.  Too  many  persons  would  like  to  pare  us  all  down 
to  one  common  denominator  and  pigeonhole  us  and  classify  us  according  to  this  or 
that  pet  economic  theory  or  doctrine.  A  plea  for  free  art  is  a  plea  for  one  of  the 
refinements  of  civilization.  Art  lends  dignity  to  life.  It  helps  to  ^ive  meaning  to 
life.    It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  any  well-ordered  Hto  or  high  civilization. 

Our  artists  need  no  protection.  They  and  our  public  require  and  ask  that  contem- 
porary art  be  admitted  duty  free.  Our  artists  need  to  see  and  study  contemporary 
art  as  a  stimulus  to  their  work.  To-day  students  of  art  or  artists  are  compeUea  to  go 
abroad  to  see  and  study  examples  of  the  work  of  livixig  artists  and  of  the  work  of  men 
of  liieir  own  generation.  If  contemporary  art  be  admitted  duty  free,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  living  art  may  be  acquired  and  exhibited  here,  and  thus  save  our  art  stu- 
dents from  the  expense  of  going  abroad  to  study  living  art. 
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Artists  to-day  do  not  paint  in  the  same  way  or  the  same  subjects  as  did  the  artists 
of  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  methods  of  painting  are 
different. 

The  educational  value  of  contemporary  living  art  is  greater  than  the  educational 
value  of  historic  painting  or  old  art,  however  intrinsically  interesting  or  important. 
Living  American  artists  ao  not  require  or  need  protection.  They  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  ironworkers  or  glass  blowers  or  cloth  weavers  or  cotton  spinners  or 
boot  and  shoe  makers.  If  our  artists  can  not  compete  with  the  work  of  contemporary 
foreign  artists,  that  itself  demonstrates  the  need  for  the  importation  of  living  art  free 
of  duty  from  abroad  in  order  that  the  standard  of  American  art  may  be  so  rais^  by  the 
stimulus  and  the  educational  value  of  foreign  art  that  it  can  compete  with  it  or  will  be 
enabled  to  do  so. 

Art  belongs  to  no  country.  Genius  can  not  be  fostered  or  created  by  a  tariff  act.  A 
duty  of  a  thousandper  cent  iipon  musical  productions  or  compositions  would  not  com- 
pel the  birth  of  a  Wagner  or  Beethoven  or  a  Strauss  or  a  Debussy. 

Some  American  cities  and  some  States,  and  even  the  Federal  Government  itaelf, 
have  made  efforts  to  foster  American  art  in  a  Chinese  fashion,  and  with  results  that 
can  only  be  described  generally  as  lamentable.  Just  across  the  square  from  where 
these  hearings  are  being  held,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  an  illustration  of  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  American  art  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
temporary artists  generally.  The  result  is  an  aggr^ation  of  paintings  many  of  which 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  bad  color,  cheap  sentiment,  or  poor  drawing,  and 
decorations  many  of  which  are  not  worthy  ot  the  consideration  of^  a  serious  critic  or 
artist  or  student  or  any  other  human  being. 

The  present  law  tends  to  make  works  of  art  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  It  should  be 
in  the  power  of  our  public  generally  to  acquire  good  contemporary  art  before  it  is  20 
years  old  and  then  falls  into  the  hanas  of  the  art  dealers  and  becomes  merely  the  luxury 
of  the  rich. 

Wc  shpuld  bring  art  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means.  We  should 
not  permit  art  to  become  a  matter  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  toward  the  poorer  claasps. 
A  taste  for  art,  for  the  enjoyment  of  books,  and  for  the  possession  of  culture,  a  delight 
in  the  arts  generally,  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few  rich  collectors.  Even  on  the 
basis  of  economy,  art  will  jjay  in  the  end.  The  American  people,  who  want  and  need 
nourishment  for  their  imagination,  will  take  the  best  if  they  can  get  it.  Of  course  not 
all  contemporary  art  is  good  art.  Much  of  it  is  poor;  some  is  the  work  of  pretenders 
and  charlatans;  but  much  of  it  is  the  work  of  CTeat  masters,  great  draftsmen,  and  great 
colorists.  If  American  art  needs  protection  m>m  contemporary  living  art,  then  it  is 
weak  and  not  worthy  of  protection .  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  compete  on  its  Own  ground 
with  contemporary  foreign  art,  then  again  it  needs  no  protection.  It  needs  no  protec- 
tion against  what  is  inferior,  and  has  no  right  to  demand  protection  against  what  ia 
good. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  economists  to  think  only  and  to  talk  only  in  terms  of  cash.  Econo- 
mists should  be  humanists.  Political  economy  is  no  lon^r  the  dismal  science  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  The  talk  about  incxecrable  econonuc  laws  is  goin^  by  tiio  board, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  economics  must  be  adjusted  to  life  and  not  life 
to  economics.  There  is  a  school  of  writers  and  artists  who  speak  of  art  for  art's 
sake,  just  as  there  are  economists  who  preach  economy  for  economy's  sake.  We  prefer 
art  for  art's  sake,  economics  for  life's  sake,  politics  for  life's  sake.  We  ought  to  favor 
politics,  science,  economics,  art  that  will  make  a  finer  life  possible.  In  this  effort  art 
may  walk  between  science  and  philosophy  as  their  equal  sister. 

As  a  citizen  of  New  York  it  is  not  often  that  I  envy  another  American  city.  But 
I  do  envy  Boston  one  art  treasure,  the  splendid  decorations  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  Boston  Library,  perhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one 
of  the  great  artists  of  all  time.  And  yet,  under  the  present  law  and  under  the  former 
tariff  act,  works  by  this  great  modem  master  should  not  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  formerly  of  20  and  now  15  per  cent. 

Some  people  may  question  the  statement  that  art  is  a  necessity,  and  may  say  that 
copies  are  as  good  as  the  originals,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Cameeie  is  rej^rted  to  nave  said 
that  copies  were  as  good  as  originals.  Mr.  Carnegie's  dictum,  if  he  ever  uttered 
it,  reminds  one  of  the  story  told,  I  think,  by  Plutarch,  of  the  Roman  general  who 
had  conquered  a  province  in  Greece  and  who  for  the  Emperor  or  the  Consul  at  Rome 
instructed  the  captain  of  a  Roman  ship  to  pack  the  priceless  marbles,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art  (Carefully  and  transport  tnem  to  Rome.  He  warned  the  captain 
that  the  captain  would  be  held  liable  personally  if  any  damage  came  to  them,  and 
he  said:  "It  you  allow  any  of  these  to  oe  broken  or  destroyed,  I  will  compel  you  to' 
replace  them.*' 
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Art  ifl  a  necessity  in  a  worthy  life.  John  Ruskin  began  life  as  an  art  lover  and 
became  a  reformer  and  a  political  economist  because  he  wanted  so  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  life  that  among  other  things  art,  as  a  necessity  of  life,  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  accessible  even  to  the  poor. 
The  same  thought  and  feeling  inspired  the  life  and  work  of  William  Morris. 

I  apx>eal  to  tne  teaching  of  these  two  great  men  to  prove  the  worth,  significance, 
value,  and  necessity  of  livmj^  art  to  a  civilization  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors,  on  whose  behalf  I  speak, 
feels  that  American  art  to-day  suffers  from  the  lacK  of  the  stimulus  that  would  be 
afforded  by  the  free  entry  of  modem  contemporary  art.  The  rich  art  dealers,  who 
make  fortimes  out  of  the  importation  of  old  pictures  at  fabulous  prices,  do  not  appear 
here  pleading  for  this.  Their  customers  are  mainly  the  rich.  These  dealers  not 
only  nave  no  interest  in  removing  the  duty  on  contemporary  art,  but  they  con- 
stantly make  the  argument  to  their  wealthy  patrons  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  old 
art,  tnat  old  art  comes  in  duty  free. 

What  we  need,  perhaps,  most  in  this  coimtry  is  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and  that 
sense  is  quickened  by  great  art.  In  France  there  lives  to-day  a  sculptor  whose  work 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  impossible  to  Iook  at  some  of  the 
work  of  Rodin,  at  his  great  statue  **Tlie  Man  with  the  Broken  Nose,"  or  his  pro- 
foundly conceived  figure,  "The  Thinker,"  or  his  "Burehersof  Calais"  without  feeling 
a  sense  of  ^e  dignity  of  man  even  though  bowed  with  toil,  without  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  and  quickened  thought  for  the  people  he  depicts. 

I  make  this  plea  at  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  long  public  hearings  of  this 
committee.  To  every  man  who  devotes  himself  to  politics  or  to  public  life  there 
comes,  perhaps,  at  some  time  in  his  public  life  the  thought  or  question  whether  his 
days  could  not  have  been  better  spent,  whether  his  name  may  be  long  remembered, 
or  whether,  perhaps,  some  poet  or  artist  or  musician,  now  unKnown,  may  not  have  a 
surer  passport  to  posterity  than  the  work  of  even  thegreatest  statesman.  The  name 
of  Shelley  in  his  life  was  unknown  at  Westminster  Hall,  but  his  name  may  endure 
when  the  names  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  that  time  are  forgotten. 

But  when  one  considers  the  great  functions  of  this  committee  and  looks  over  the 
vast  field  that  their  labors  embrace;  when  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  items  dealt 
with  and  considered  here,  the  cost  of  which  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  all  our  people; 
of  the  things  they  wear,  their  articles  of  food,  the  things  on  which  they  live,  the  cost  of 
their  homes,  of  their  clothes,  of  almost  every  article  used  by  them  from  the  time  they 
are  bom  until  they  die,  all  of  which  are  here  discussed,  considered,  andthe  cost  or  price 
to  the  consumer  nxed  by  the  deliberations  of  this  committee,  one  comes  to  realize 
that  the  work  of  easing  the  burdens  of  all  our  citizens  and  of  adjusting  taxation  equita- 
bly for  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  our  people,  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  that 
can  be  performed  by  man.  Swift  said  or  wrote  that  the  man  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  deser\'ed  best  of  the  race.  To  adjust  the  taxation 
of  a  nation  with  wisdom  and  justice  may  not  be  so  dramatic  as  to  win  a  fight  against 
some  trust  that  produces  one  or  a  few  articles,  like  tobacco,  or  oil,  or  steel,  or  iron,  or 
sugar,  or  beef,  but  it  is  the  highest  and  most  important  duty  that  can  enga^  the  atten- 
tion of  a  true  statesman.  I  am  sure  that  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  will  be 
characterized  by  wisdom,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  and  a  breadth  of  judgment  that  will 
make  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  a  monument  to  the  sense  of  justice,  equity,  reason, 
and  high  statesmanship  of  its  authors. 

We  ask  for  a  recognition  of  the  higher  needs  of  life.  We  have  enough  Chautauquas 
and  Chautauqua  lecturers.  The  wealthy  man  may  have  his  home  stored  with  works  of 
art,  but  we  want  to  bring  living  art  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
and  even  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  duty,  which  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge 
and  upon  one  of  the  chief  agencies  of  civilization,  should  be  levied  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  why  we  should  be  the  only  civilized  nation  of  the  world  that  puts  a  tax 
upon  what  other  nations  foster  and  encoura^. 

France  and  other  countries  maintain  funds  for  the  education  of  their  artists  and  send 
them  abroad  to  study  contemporary  art.    The  French  Government  not  infrequently 

Purchases  out  of  its  public  funds  the  work  of  American  artists,  of  Sargent,  Wnietler, 
t.  Gandens  and  others.    The  French  nation,  out  of  moneys  raised  by  taxation,  acquires 
the  best  example  of  the  contemporary  art  of  other  coimtries,  while  we,  under  our 

S resent  tariff  act,  impose  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  contemporary  art.    We  erect  a 
hinese  wall  15  per  cent  high  against  the  importation  of  contemporary  art. 
Art  sweetens  or  ought  to  sweeten  life.    It  adds  to  the  dignity  of  men,  broadens 
their  sympathy,  quickens  their  vitality  and  love  of  life  and  beauty,  and  ought  to 
increase  their  faith  in  life  and  faith  in  man. 
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8UOOE8TED  AHBNDMBNTS  TO  THE  TABIFP  ACTS  REGARDING  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  provifidons  of  the  present  law  imposing  a  duty  of  15  j>eT  cent  on  paintinR  and 
sculpture  less  than  20  years  old  are  contained  in  paragraph  470,  Schedule  W — Sunories. 

If  this  committee  ^hall  determine  to  place  art  less  than  20  years  old  on  the  free  list, 
with  the  exceptions  as  to  copies,  replicas  and  a  limited  number  of  reproductions, 
engravings,  and  etchings^  referred  to  by  the  undersigned  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  and  in  this  brief,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  present  paran^ph  470  should 
be  stricken  out  and  a  new  paragraph  should  be  added  to  Scheaule  PJ -—Sundries,  in 
substantially  the  form  indicated  in  Paragraph  XII  below. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  conducive  to  clearness  if  the  following  paragraphs  to  be 
added  to  the  wee  list  should  be  first  considered: 

(I)  Original  works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  water,  or  other  colors, 
pastels;  original  drawings  and  sketches,  etchings  not  to  exceed  the  first  20  numbered 
or  lettered  impressions,  engravings  not  to  exceed  the  first  20  numbered  or  lettered 
impressions;  original  statuary  and  sculpture  and  replicas  or  reproductions  of  the  same, 
made  by  the  artist  or  sculptor  who  made  the  original  or  made  from  the  plaster,  wax, 
or  other  model  made  by  a  professional  sculptor  or  artist;  not  exceeding  three  in  number; 
but  the  terms  "statuary  and  ** sculpture"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  understood 
to  include  the  professional  productions  of  sculptors  and  statuaries  only,  whether  in 
the  round  or  in  relief,  or  in  bronze,  marble,  stone,  t^rra  cotta,  ivory,  wood  or  metal, 
or  other  substance,  or  whether  cut,  car\  ed,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  the 
solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  wood,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal,  or  cast  in  bronze, 
or  other  metal  or  substance  from  a  wax,  plaster  or  other  model  made  by  a  professional 
sculptor  or  artist;  and  the  word  ''paintmgs"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  not  be  under- 
stood to  include  any  article  of  utility  nor  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  stencil- 
ing or  other  mechanical  process;  ana  the  words  "etchings"  and  "engravings,  as  used 
in  this  act,  shall  be  understood  to  include  only  such  as  are  printed  by  hand  from 
plates,  blocks,  or  other  substance  etched  or  engraved  with  hand  tools  or  by  hand, 
and  not  such  as  are  printed  or  engraved  from  plates,  blocks,  or  other  substance  or  etched 
or  engraved  by  photochemical  or  other  mecnanical  processes. 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  proposed  section  introduces  into  the  law  the  new  feature  th  at 
these  works  of  art  must  be  original  works  of  art.  One  of  the  common  complaints  is  as 
to  forgery  of  old  works  of  art  and  their  importation  and  sale  here  as  original  works  by 
some  ola  master  or  artist.  The  addition  of  the  word  "original"  would,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  go  a  long  way  to  check  the  importation  of  mere  copies  and  forgeries 
of  old  masters  now  imporSsd  and  sold  as  original  works  of  art.  Besides  the  law  in  its 
application  would  thus  secure  a  record  of  works  of  art  that  would  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  examiners,  appraisers,  and  other  ofiicial  bodies,  and  the  danger  of  multiplying  for- 
geries and  copies  of  works  already  imported  would  be  greatly  lessened.  No  more 
important  provision  than  this  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  if  not  in  the  interest 
.  of  mere  dealers  could  be  imagined.  The  definitions  here  embodied  are  taken  from 
paragraph  470  of  Schedule  N  of  the  present  act  and  paragraph  717  of  the  present  free 
list  and  are  not  new. 

(II)  Retain  in  the  free  list  present  paragraph  516,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  engravings  and  etchings  imported  oy  authority  of  or  for  use  of  the  Government  or 
for  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  shall  come  in  free. 

(III)  Retain  in  the  free  list  present  paragarph  517,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  engravings  and  etchings  over  20  years  old  shall  come  in  free. 

(The  new  section  above  suggested  makes  etchings  and  engravings  free  only  up  to 
the  first  20  impressions,  thus  securing  for  this  country,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  first  and 
good  impressions.  Others  would  be  taxed,  except  as  they  would  come  under  this 
paragrapn  517. 

The  present  paragraph  517,  if  retained,  would  continue  to  admit  engravings  and 
etching^  free,  if  over  20  years  old,  irrespective  of  their  number,  and  should  of  course 
be  retained.) 

n  V)  Retain  the  provisions  of  present  paragraph  519  of  the  free  list  relating  to  etchings, 
litnographic  prints,  etc. 

(The  provisions  of  that  paragraph  relating  to  etchings  and  lithographic  prints  should 
l^e  retained,  because  that  para^ph  relates  to  such  articles,  among  others,  imported 
for  societies  or  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes, 
or  for  the  encouragement  of  n  ne  arts,  or  for  the  use  of  academies,  scnools,  seminaries^  etc. 
If  said  para^ph  519  be  retained,  then  etchings  and  lithographic  prints  brought  within 
the  terms  of  that  paragraph  would  come  in  free,  irrespective  of  their  number.) 
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(Y)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  661,  which  provide  that  statuary 
and  casts  of  sculpture  for  use  as  models  or  educational  purposes  only  shall  come  in 
free. 

(This  for  obvious  reasons  and  of  course  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  originals  or 
the  first  three  replicas  or  even  copies.  In  fact,  copies  are  mainly  used  in  schools  and 
very  often  in  puolic  museums  and  galleries.) 

(vl)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  714  permitting  the  importation, 
without  duty,  of  works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  etc., 
brought  by  professional  artists,  lecturers  or  scientists  for  temporary  exhibition. 

(Txiese  provisions  should  be  retained  for  obvious  reasons  and  irrespective  of  the 
restrictions  set  forth  in  the  proposed  new  art  paragraph  of  the  free  list.) 

(VII)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  715  regarding  works  of  art,  works 
in  terra  cotta,  Parian  pottery  or  porcelain,  and  other  antiauities,  etc.,  imported  for 
permanent  exhibition  at  public  institutions  or  societies  estaolished  for  art,  education, 
or  for  a  municipal  or  State  corporation. 

(VIII)  Retam  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  716,  providing  for  the  free 
importation  of  works  of  art  bv  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  im- 
ported for  or  to  be  preseutea  to  State,  national,  or  other  public  institutions.  But 
to  meet  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hill  as  to  copies,  said  para^ph  should  read  as  follows: 

"Works  of  art,  productions  of  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroad,  or 
copies  of  works  of  art  made  by  American  artists  residing  temporarily  aoroad,  or  im- 
ported b^  American  citizens  for  their  personal  use,  or  made  for  or  imported  by  or 
for  a  national  institution  or  any  State  or  municipal  corporation  or  incorporated  reli- 
gious society,  college,  or  other  public  institution,  or  for  a  public  library,  museum, 
or  rallery,"  and  then  follow  on  with  **  or  other  works  of  art. 

(Note. — ^This  would  limit  copies  to  three  classes:  (1)  Copies  made  bv  American 
artists.  (2)  That  meets  the  point  that  foreign  artists,  who  live  more  cheaply  than 
our  own  artists,  might  multiply  cheap  copies  and  flood  our  markets  and  shops  with 
such  cheap  copies.  (3)  All  such  copies  would  be  subject  to  duty  as  provided  in 
proposed  paragraph  XII  below.) 

(IX)  The  present  provision  of  paragraph  716,  regarding  articles  "in  whole  or  in 
part  molded,  cast,  or  mechanically  wrought, "  etc.,  should,  to  harmonize  with  the  pro- 
posed general  new  free  list  paragraph,  read  as  follows: 

'and  except  any  article,  in  whole  or  in  part,  molded,  cast,  or  mechanically  wrought 
from  metal  within  20  years  prior  to  importation,  but  not  including  replicas,  copies  or 
reproductions  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  made  by  the  artist  or  sculptor  who  made 
the  original,  or  from  a  plaster,  wax,  or  other  model  made  by  a  professionid  sculptor  or 
artist  which  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  as  provided  in  this  act." 

(X)  Strike  out  that  part  of  present  paragraph  717  of  the  free  list  relating  to  works  of 
art  which  have  been  in  existence  over  20  years  beginning  with  the  word  "works" 
and  ending  with  the  word  "processes,"  and  substitute  in  place  thereof  the  new  free 
list  paragraph  firat  above  denned  and  numbered  above  as  I.  But  retain  that  part  of 
said  paragraph  717  relating  to  other  works  of  art  (except  rugs  and  carpets)  in  exist- 
ence over  100  years. 

(XI)  Strike  out  of  paragraph  416  of  Schedule  M,  the  paper  schedule,  the  word 
"engraving"  and  the  word  "etchings,"  which  are  to  be  taxed  under  paragraph  470 
of  Schedule  N,  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph,  No.  XII. 

(XII)  Strike  out  present  paragraph  470,  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  paintings, 
sculpture,  etc.,  of  15  per  cent,  ana  insert  in  lieu  thereoi  the  followmg: 

"Copies  of  original  works  of  art  or  paintings  in  oil,  water,  or  other  colore,  of  pastels 
or  drawings  and  pen-and-ink  sketches,  except  as  provided  in  the  free  list  forming  part 
of  this  act;  etchings  or  engravings  forming  part  of  a  numbered  or  lettered  edition  above 
the  number  of  20;  bronze,  marble,  stone,  alabaster,  or  metal  copies  or  replicas,  or 
reproductions  of  sculpture  or  statuary  above  the  number  of  three,  15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; the  terms  "statuary,"  "sculptu^,"  "paintings,"  "etchings,"  and  "engraving" 
shall  be  underetood  to  include  and  be  defined  in  paragraph  —  of  the  free  list  forming 
part  of  this  act. 

(Under  the  present  law,  paragraph  416  of  Schedule  M,  etchings  and  engravings,  are 
taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  above  paragraph  proposes  a  general  tax  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

ConcliLsion, 

The  above  suggestions,  if  adopted,  would  admit  original  statuary  or  Bculpture  that 
18  a  work  of  art  made  by  a  professional  artist  and  three  replicas  of  the  same  and  etch- 
ings and  engravings  up  to  the  first  20  copies  or  impressions,  free.    Additional  copies 
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or  replicas  would  be  taxed,  as  suggested  above,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  would 
protect  our  bronze  or  iron  and  other  metal  workers  and  our  trade  engravers,  trade 
sculptors,  trade  etchers,  and  lithographers,  and  trade  printers  from  competition  with 
similar  workmen  abroad. 

A  very  important  and  essential  protection  would  be  accomplished  by  the  enactment 
of  the  foregomg  provisions  in  r^ard  to  originals  and  copies.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  generally  made,  and  one  of  the  chief  arguments  before  the  then  committee 
of  the  House  in  1909  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art,  irrespective 
of  their  age,  was  that  it  would  tend  to  keep  out  forgeries.  If  the  law  be  amended  as 
above  suggested,  all  importations  of  art  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  some  proof  that 
they  are  original  works  of  art,  or  else  pay  duty  as  copies.  Tnat  will  place  the  fear  of 
perjury,  with  its  serious  conseouences,  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
import  alleged  of  peeudo  works  oy  old  masters,  which  are  in  fact  only  copies,  as  original 
works  of  art.  The  law,  as  I  have  suggested  it,  uses  for  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen 
the  words  "original  works  of  art." 

The  enactment  of  these  paragraphs  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all  art  lovers,  art 
patrons,  art  buvers,  critics,  museums,  galleries,  and  American  artists  generally, 
Decause  it  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  add  the  terrors  of  the  criminal 
aw  relating  to  perjury  to  the  importations  of  foiged  works  of  alleged  old  masters. 
If  the  law  be  enacted  as  suggested,  copies  of  old  niasters  will  havo  to  be  designated 
as  copies,  sworn  to  as  copies,  and  pay  duty  as  copies  unless  made  by  American  artists 
or  imported  by  American  citizens  for  their  personal  use  or  for  public  museums,  gal- 
leries, or  institutions,  etc.  No  more  important  step  in  the  interest  of  American  art  or 
of  the  stamping  out  of  the  too  common  practice  of  importing  forgeries  or  copies  of  old 
works  of  art  as  original  works  of  art  could  be  taken. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Quinn, 
Counsel/or  the  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Scvlptort  (ihc,). 

PETITION    CONCEBiriNG    STATUABT    FOB    BELIGIOUS    PUS- 

POSES. 

The  CoMinTTEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HouM  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C, 

Sirs:  The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  contained  a  provision  for  the  free  entry  of  statuary 
and  casts  of  sculpture  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of 
churches  and  other  societies  of  a  religious,  ^ucational,  or  public  character.  Thia 
provision  was  so  modified  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  as  to  deny  free  entry  to  statuary 
imported  for  religious  institutions.  The  undersigned  believes  that  this  measure  has 
imposed  an  imnecessary  burden  upon  the  cause  of  religion  and  respectfully  petitions 
your  committee  and  Congress  to  restore  the  provision  in  the  free  list  for  such  statuary 
as  it  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

James  J.  Keane,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa;  E.  D.  Kelly,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  James  Scnwebach,  Bishop  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. ; 
James  J.  Hartley,  Bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Edward  P.  Allen,  Bishop 
of  Mobile,  Ala. ;  James  Davis,  Bishop  of  Davenport,  Iowa;  Benjamin  J. 
Keiley,  Bishop  of  Savannah,  Gra.;  L^  Haid,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina; 
John  J.  Monaghan,  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  H.  Colton, 
Bishop  of  BufBilo,  N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Donahue,  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
John  J.  O'Connor,  Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Charles  E.  McDonnell, 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥• 
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PA&AOB^H  471. 

Peat  moss,  one  dollar  per  ton. 

PEAT   MOSS. 

MEMORANDUM   SUBMITTED  BT  WALTEB  DUBBROW,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

A  duty  of  $1  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  importations  of  peat  moss  under  section  471  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  inserting  after  the  word  ^'Moss"  in  section  630  so  that  the  section  shall  read: 
'*Sec.  630.  Moss,  peat  moss,  peat-moss  mull,  sea  weeds,  and  vegetable  substances,"  etc. 

Peat  moss  is  imported  from  the  districts  of  North  Brabant,  Limbeig.  Overeisel. 
and  Friesland  in  the  Kingdom  of  Netherlands.  There  are  great  fields  of  tnis  material 
in  these  districts;  the  moss  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  6  to  10  feet,  and 
under  that  the  peat  is  found  to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  fields  are  first  drained  of  tJie 
water,  because  in  any  given  quantity  of  peat  moss  27  per  cent  is  water  even  after  the 
drainage.  The  moss  Ib  taken  out  in  blocKS  with  spades  and  brought  to  the  factories  in 
flatboats.  It  is  dried  in  the  open  air  during  a  period  of  8  to  10  months,  cleaned  and 
prefBed  in  bales  weighing  about  200  pounds  each.  The  peat  underneath  is  used  in 
Hollajid  for  fuel  after  being  pressed  in  bricks. 

Peat  moss  is  brought  to  this  country  and  has  been  imported  for  a  number  of  years. 
Table  37  on  page  Z64  of  the  "Tariff  Handbook"  gives  the  following  importations  in 
quantity,  vafue,  duties,  etc.: 


Qoaattty tons.. 

Value 

AvoTi^unit 

Duties 

Rate  per  ton 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  (percent) 


1905 

1910 

1911 

7,056.80 

S48,273.00 

$6,067 

$7,956.80 

$1.00 

16.48 

7,877.56 

$43,143.00 

$5.48 

$7,877,50 

$1.00 

18.26 

8,275.76 

$42,052.00 

$5.08 

$8,275.26 

$1.00 

19.68 

1912 


8,389.68 

$40,411.00 

$4.94 

$8,389.68 

$1.00 

20.76 


Peat  moss  and  peat-moss  mull  are  used  in  the  United  States  for  sanitary  stable  bed- 
ding for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  noncombustible  and  acts  as  a  deodorizer.  The 
farmer,  stableman,  and  dairyman  use  it  to  keep  the  air  and  surroundings  of  cattle  and 
orsee  pure  and  clean.    It  is  a  savii^  in  insurance  as  well. 

In  the  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Government  for 
3909,  at  page  432,  Charles  A.  Davis,  the  expert,  writing  the  article  on  the  production 
of  this  material,  makes  the  following  comment:  "As  oeddingfor  horses  and  stock, 
this  peat  litter  is  serviceable  and  desirable  and  should  be  more  widely  produced  and 
usedthan  it  is  in  this  country." 

There  is  a  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  of  peat  used  as  fuel,  but  the  only 
firm  manufacturing  peat  moss  stable  litter  went  out  of  business  about  1910.  In  1909 
at  its  works  in  Garrett,  Ind.,  it  had  made  up  11,000  bales,  equivalent  to  1,254  short 
tons,  but  somehow  or  other,  not  thriving,  the  concern  sold  ¥s  Does,  so  that  there  is  no 
domestic  article  with  which  this  imported  material  competes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
can  not  be  sent  very  far  from  the  seaboard.  Its  average  unit  value,  as  seen  from  the 
table  (supra),  in  1912,  was  $4.94  per  ton.  The  freight  rate  from  New  York  or  Boston  to 
interior  points  is  in  excess  of  the  unit  cost  per  ton,  except  probablv  in  car-load  lots. 

This  rate  of  duty  was  placed  upon  peat  moss  first  under  the  Dingley  bill  and  has  con- 
tinued since.  There  ib  no  home  production  to  protect,  nor  a  competing  article  which 
fills  quite  the  same  place  in  what  ina>r  be  termed  stable  or  agriculture  economy.  It 
must  therefore  resolve  itself  to  a  question  of  revenue  tax. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  the  Grovernment  charged  the  cost  of  weighing  to  and 
compelled  its  pa^^ment  by  the  importer;  such  cost  was  then  3  cents  per  100  pounds 
or  60  cents  per  ton.  This  has  been  changed  and  the  Grovernment  how  does  its  own 
weighing,  wnich,  if  these  figures  obtain,  leaves  a  net  revenue  to  the  Government, 
based  on  the  importation  of  1912  of  about  $3,355.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  about  10  or  11  bales  to  the  ton. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  these  days  about  helping  the  farmer  and  those  in  kindred  lines 
to  use  sanitary  and  hygienic  methods.    If  the  views  of  experts  may  be  taken,  the  use 
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of  peat  moss  conduces  to  that  end  and  makes  it  very  desirable  to  extend  the  sale  of  this 
article  to  business  stables,  stock  brms,  dairies,  and  feumers  generally.     ^  * 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  placing  of  this  article  on  the  nee  list  will  help 
very  materially  to  its  wider  distribution  and  use. 

Walter  Durbrow, 
160  Pearl  Struts  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City, 

MoNTAOUE  Lbssler,  of  Couusel, 
31  Nassau  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 
January  24, 1913. 

PASAGSAPH  478. 

Pencils  of  paper  or  wood,  or  other  material  not  metal,  filled  with  lead  or 
other  material,  and  pencils  of  lead,  forty-five  cents  per  gross  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  slate  pencils,  covered  with  wood,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  slate  pencils,  three  cents  per  one  hundred. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt,  page  5224. 

PENCILS- 
STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  BEBOLZHEIMEK,  VEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1923, 

Schedule  N,  Paragraph  472,  Pencils. 

The  Honorable  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrBE, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Labor  in  the  pencil  industrv  in  the  United  States  is  four  tunes  as  high 
as  in  Germany  or  Austria,  three  times  as  high  as  in  England,  and  about  15  times  as  high 
as  in  Japan,  where  some  40  lead  |>encil  factories  have  been  established  since  that  Gov- 
ernment has  put  a  protective  tariff  on  Japanese  made  goods,  and  our  export  business 
to  that  countrv  has  oeen  lost  entirely  since  then. 

The  Eagle  Pencil  Co.  states  that  they  pay  to  the  employees  in  their  London  factory 
13.48  avera^,  against  $10.72  per  employee  per  week  here  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

Importations  nave  increased  since  1894  nearlv  nine  times  (see  Government  Statis- 
tics, Exhibit  A,  attached)  in  spite  of  the  fact  tnat  a  German  maker  started  a  factory 
and  three  other  new  pencil  factories  were  established  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years;  and  the  Japanese  pencil  makers  are  just  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  flood 
this  market  still  more  with  their  products.  (See  Exhibit  G,  Japanese  made  imita- 
tions of  pencils.) 

Nearly  all  material  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pencils  has  to  be  imported, 
or  transported  for  long  distances  subject  to  duties,  freight,  and  profit  to  the  importer. 
(See  Esdiibit  B,  attached.) 

Graphite  can  onlv  be  used  from  Mexico  and  Austria.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  tne  Austrian  pencil  manufacturers,  who  have  the  graphite  right  at 
their  door,  in  the  same  town  in  which  the  pencils  are  made  (Budweis). 

Cedar  is  brought  from  long  distances,  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Southern  States, 
and  is  subject  to  very  heavy  freight  chaiges.  The  farmer  has  always  benefited  by 
fair  prices  for  his  wood,  whereas  the  foreign  makers  are  now  usins  a  great  deal  of  cheap 
wood  grown  in  their  home  market  with  short  freight  haul.  I  refer  particularly  to 
German,  French,  and  Japanese  manufacturers,  who  use  alder,  asp,  and  German  linden 
at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Exports  of  pencils,  as  shown  in  the  Government  reports,  consist  in  reality  of  sta- 
tionery novelties,  the  freight  rate  for  pencils  being  33|  per  cent  lower  than  stationery, 
which  goes  under  a  class  rate  instead  of  a  commocuty  rate.  Most  pencils  exported  are 
seconds,  shipped  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Export  business,  which  is  now  done 
to  foreign  countries  by  American  pencil  manufacturers,  is  mainly  done  from  F"g^"d. 
where  two  American  manufacturers,  The  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  and  The  JBi^le 
Pencil  Co.,  have,  during  the  last  few  yeaiSj  established  branch  factories  wiUi  a  view 
of  regaining  some  of  the  export  business,  which  they  have  lost  on  account  of  the  hi^ 
labor  in  this  country. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  without  a  specific  does  not  secure  a  proper  amount  of  duties, 
inasmuch  as  the  basis  of  valuation  in  Gennany  and  Japan  is  so  ridiculously  low,  thAt  a 
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considerable  reduction  from  the  present  rate  would  bring  to  the  Treasury  scarcely  any 
revenue. 

If  you  consider  a  reduction  of  paramph  472  necessary,  we  ask  you  not  to  eliminate 
the  specific  entirely,  on  account  of  gross  undervaluations  and  frauds  which  were 
practiced.  I  will  mention  one  fine  oi  nearly  $40,000  imposed  on  a  foreign  pencil 
manufacturer,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  published  in  the  Treasury  Department 
Circular  No.  40  of  1896.  A  reduction  in  this  case  would  not  benefit  the  consimier  nor 
increase  the  revenue  for  the  Government. 

All  of  the  undersigned  interested  in^e  manufacture  of  pencils  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent.   There  is  no  trust  or  monopolistic  combination,  restiction  of  output,  aivision 

entangling  alliance,  and  competition  is  firee  and  in  mil  force. 


of  territories,  or  any  other 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  retained. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Phujp  Bbbolzhbdcer. 


Also  representing  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Ea^le  Pencil  Co.,  New  York;  Eberhard  Faber,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York;  Houston  &  Liggett,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.; 
Hudson  Liunber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  National  Pencil  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  C.  Rob- 
erts Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lippincott  Pencil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ra. 

ExHiBrr  A. — Impcrtations  of  pencils  to  UniUd  States, 

[Paragraph  472.] 


ISM. 
18B5. 
1»6. 
U97. 

was. 
un. 

1900. 
1901. 
1SQ2. 
1908. 


Gross. 

Value. 

36,794 

158,314 

68,804 

114,849 

67,740 

127,081 

65,570 

146,076 

52,886 

132,000 

59,763 

153,967 

82,206 

225,075 

91,501 

246,722 

104,706 

288,923 

141,867 

407,566 

$55,931 
64,744 
94,439 


1904 
1005 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1009 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Gross. 

Value. 

141,696 

$424,674 

137,667 

418,286 

172,552 

618,944 

168,329 

497,394 

167,012 

468,813 

105,672 

367,711 

128,277 

434,678 

128,260 

406,103 

126,611 

410,601 

Duty. 


$169,032 
165,272 
207,384 
200,096 
187,859 
139,480 
166,394 
169,746 
159,625 


Exhibit  B. — Materials  whidi  we  use  and  on  which  duty  is  paid. 


Clay 

ICanofBiCtures  of  slate 

Shellac 

Anflioe  colors 

Prussian  and  Mllori  blue 

Ultramariae  blue 

Vermilion 

Onuige  and  other  lake  colors 

Bronse  powder 

Leaf  gold 

Fancy  papers 


Percent 
duty. 


112 
20 
10 
30 
25 
30 
16 
26 
20 
30 
35 


Box  labels 

Twine 

Pasteboard. . . 

Glue 

Aluminum... 

Caialk 

Talcum 

Pumice 

Oxide  of  Kino. 

Whiting 

Sulphuric  acid 


Percent 
duty. 


30 
45 
35 
25 

45 

7 

35 

ao 

15 

20 

6 


1  $1  per  ton. 


PBOTESTS  AGAIirST  SEDTJCTIOV  OF  DUTT  OH  PEHCIIS. 

Hon.  Jbffbbson  M.  Lbvt,  Washingtoiiy  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  This  a  petition  to  represent  your  constituents  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472,  pencils,  the  hearings  for  which 
close  Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 

We  represent  over  1,500  employees  of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  located  at  East  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Streets,  iu  this  city,  which  district  you  represent  in  Congress, 
and  would  say  that  more  than  5,000  people  are  dependent  on  us  directly.  We  have 
•Iways  received  fair  wages,  which  are  now  threatened  by  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
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new  tariff  on  lead  pencils,  the  tariff  on  which,  under  the  Payne  bill  was  45  cents 
per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  specific  duty  has  protected  us  on  cheap 
and  medium-priced  pencils  which,  on  account  of  cheap  labor,  could  be  brought  in 
so  cheaply  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  under  a  low  ad  valorem  duty,  that  our 
veiy  positions  are  threatened. 

We  respectfully  request  that  if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  find  it  expe- 
dient to  cut  out  all  specific  duty  that  they  put  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
cent  on  pencils. 

Trusting  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  from  you,  we  remain,  very  respectfully, 
yours, 

Leon  C.  Felsbr,  Chairman. 

(The  petition  is  signed  by  1,214  employees  of  the  above-named  company.) 


MuRFRBESBORO,  Tenn.,  January  7,  191S. 
Hon.  W.  C.  HouflTON,  Wcuhington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Schedule  N^  Paragraph  472,  pencils,  of  the  present  tariff: 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  m  the  present  tariff  on  pencils.    A  number  of 

our  i)eople  manufacture  slats  for  pencil  factories  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 

pencils  would  make  the  price  of  the  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  some  of  our  poeple 

would  no  doubt  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  equal  the 

gauper  labor  of  E\m)pe.    The  farmers  own  the  cedar  wood  that  is  left  in  the  Southern 
tates,  and  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these 
men. 

Red  cedar  formerly  found  only  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  country  is  now  shipped 
in  large  quantities  and  much  cheaper  from  the  German  East  African  possessions  to 
Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  people  not  to  use 
any  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tariff  on  pencils  here  the  more  finishea  pencils  will 
be  imported  made  of  the  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farmers'  mcome  and 
lowermg  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

Our  people  depend  for  their  living  upon  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in 
this  coimtry  as  against  the  low-priced  wood  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan 
in  the  manu&u:tiu«  of  pencils. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  M.  Buttes,  Presidenty  First  National  Bank. 

(And  6  others.) 

(A  similar  petition  dated  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  Jan.  14,  1913,  with  12  signers  was  also . 
received  and  filed.) 


RocKVALE,  Tenn.,  January  U,  191S, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Houston,  Washington^  Z).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472,  pencils,  of  the  present  tariff: 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  pencils.  A  number  of 
our  people  manufacture  slats  for  pencil  factories  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
pencils  would  make  the  price  of  the  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  some  of  our  people 
would  no  doubt  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  equal  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  Tlie  mrmers  own  the  cedar  wooa  that  is  left  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these  men. 

Red  cedar,  formerly  found  only  in  the  southern  States  of  this  country,  is  now  shipped 
in  laige  quantities  and  much  cheaper  from  the  German  East  African  possessions  to 
Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  people  not  to  use 
an}r  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tari£r  on  pencils  here  the  more  finished  pencils  will 
be  imported  made  of  the  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farmers'  mcome  and 
lowermg  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

Our  people  depend  for  their  living  upon  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in 
this  country  as  against  the  low-priced  wood  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  P.  Leathers,  /.  P., 

(And  7  othen). 
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Chattanooga,  Tbnn.,  December  Slj  1912, 
Thb  Wats  and  Means  Committbe, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472,  pencils,  of  the  present  tariff : 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  pencils.  We  manu- 
facture slats  for  pencil  factories,  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would 
make  the  price  of  our  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  we  would  no  doubt  have  to  go 
out  of  busmess  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  equal  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  The 
farmers  own  the  cedar  wood  that  is  left  in  the  Southern  States,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these  men. 

Red  cedar,  formerly  foimd  only  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  country,  is  now 
shipped  in  large  quantities  and  much  cheaper  from  the  German  East  African  posses- 
sions to  Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  people 
not  to  use  any  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tariff  on  pencils  here,  the  more  finished 
pencils  will  be  imported  made  of  tiie  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farm- 
ers* income  and  lowering  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

We  depend  for  our  livmg  on  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in  this  country, 
as  against  low-priced  wood  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  pencils. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hudson  Lumber  Co., 

O.  F.  Chichester, 

General  Manager. 


Lewisburo,  Teijn.;  Decemher  si f  1912, 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMirrEE, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for  discussion, 
and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Since  the  last  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  we  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  purchasine  red  cedar  and  red-cedar  rails  and  represent  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  their  red  cedar  (used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manu^cture  of 
lead  pencils)  in  this  State.  We  ourselves  own  some  good  large  tracts  of  cedar  rails 
and  are  interested  to  an  extent  in  a  large  mill  here  and  one  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  growing  red  cedar  for  lead  pencils, 
and  those  who  have  good  tracts  of  standmg  cedar  are  fencing  same  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  prevent  depredation,  believing  in  its  future  value  for  the  use  of  pencils,  and 
are  growing  and  protecting  same  for  their  children. 

If  the  tariff  on  the  above  paragraph  is  reduced  it  will  result  in  the  cedar  mills 
having  to  close  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  of  cheaper  and  poorer  wood  would  then 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  southern  farmers  and 
laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  take  from  the  working  people  employment, 
there  being  thousands  of  such  engaged  in  marketing,  growing,  protecting,  and  manu- 
facturing tnis  class  of  wood  for  present  and  future  use. 

We  will  say  here  that  the  majority  of  the  southern  people  are  high  protectionists 
and  do  not  wish  any  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

Leaving  out  the  mill  industry,  most  all  the  timberlands  on  which  theie  is  cedar 
has  tripled  under  the  present  tariff,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  changed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers,  who  would  be  the  sufferers  as  owners,  and  the  labor- 
ers, who  would  suffer  for  want  of  work,  all  depending  on  this  cedar  to  be  manufactured 
into  lead  pencils  and  boards  that  are  used  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 

We  would  again  ask  that  you  give  this  subject  and  the  above  facts  due  considera- 
tion when  this  measure  comes  up  for  discussion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Houston  &  Liggett, 

Per  C.  C.  Houston. 
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Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  or  ofher  material,  black,  tbree-fonrflia  of  one  oent 
per  ounce;  oolored,  one  and  one-lonrth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents 
peronnoe. 

PENCIL  LEADS. 

TESTIXOirT  OF  JOES  J.  BOOHET,  SEPBESEFrnTO  SICHABD 

BEST,  29  BBOADWAT,  VEW  TOSK. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen^  I  am  appearing  here 
as  an  attorney  and  not  as  a  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  473  of  Schedule  N  covers  pencil  leads  in  wood;  that  is 
the  black,  the  colored,  and  the  copying  pencil  lead;  the  ordinary  black 
lead  that  goes  into  a  lead  pencil. 

AU  the  way  back  from  the  tariff  of  1883  to  the  Payne  bill,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  pencil 
leads  were  put  down  in  the  tariff  at  10  per  cent.    They  carriea  a  10 

Eer  cent  rate  from  the  tariff  of  1883  up  to  the  Payne  bin.  The  pencil 
usiness  in  this  country,  as  I  am  told  by  my  clients,  was  built  up  on 
that  proposition,  of  a  moderate  rate  of  duty  upon  the  black  lead,  the 
colored  lead,  and  the  copying  lead. 

Along  in  1909,  when  tne  Payne  bill  was  under  discussion  before  this 
committee,  an  effort  was  made  to  take  that  rate  out  of  the  ad  valorem 
class  and  to  throw  it  into  a  specific  duty,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
raising  it  and  concealing  the  amount  of  the  raise.  That  attempt  was 
made  by  four  or  five  concerns  in  this  country,  who  had  combined, 
not  in  a  single  company,  but  into  a  gentleman's  agreement — a  mis- 
nomer, according  to  my  way^  of  looking  at  it.  They  had  agreed  in 
practically  all  of  the  big  biddings  and  in  a  particular  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  on  prices.  They  attempted  to  have  this 
rate  thrown  out  of  the  moderate  and  decent  rate  of  10  per  cent — if  any 
rate  is  considered  decent  on  articles  of  this  kind — into  a  specific  rate. 
It  did  not  succeed  in  the  House;  it  did  not  succeed  here  m  this  com- 
mittee. All  the  tariffs  from  1883  had  carried  this  10  per  cent  rate, 
and  practically  all  of  the  manufactories  were  built  up  on  that,  at  least 
four  or  five  of  the  leading  ones  who  are  well  known. 

When  this  rate  went  mto  the  Senate  and  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee  we  have  the  following  result,  wnich  exists  to-day 
in  the  Payne  bill: 

Pencil  leads,  not  in  wood,  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  ounce;  colored,  one 
and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents  per  ounce. 

Those  are  the  rates  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  1912  the 
rate  oiipencil  leads,  copying,  seems  to  be  1^  as  against  2  cents  in  1911 1 

Mr.  Kainey.  a  cent  ana  a  quarter. 

Mr.  RooNET.  A  cent  and  a  quarter  on  the  colored. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  paragraph  473,  pen- 
cil leads,  not  in  the  wood,  or  other  materials,  colored,  seem  for  1910 
and  1911  to  have  been  1}  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  just  a  misprint,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  evidently  a  misprint. 
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Mr.  RooNEY.  I  -looked  over  the  source  book.  I  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  seem^  some  of  the  figures  and  I  looked  over  the  sovu'ce 
tx)ok  and  I  saw  that  that  is  a  misprint. 

Translated  into  the  ad  valorem  equivalent,  I  find  that  the  source 
book  gives  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  black — that  is,  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  per  ounce — as  about  20  or  21  or  22  per  cent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  is  a  mistake  also.  I  have  here  the  actual  number  of 
importations  showing  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  that  lead, 
taken  from  invoices  of  this  one  concern  that  I  represent — and  which, 
by  the  way,  did  not  go  into  the  gentleman's  agreement  and  has 
refused  to  go  into  it  up  to  the  present  minute — that  the  ad  valorem 

Suivalent  runs  from  20  up  to  aoout  90  per  cent.  There  is  the  result 
throvong  it  from  the  10  per  cent  rate  over  into  this  specific  rate  on 
the  ounce. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  only  an  increase  from  100  to  about  800  per 
cent? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Of  course,  and  that  is  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile. 

Mr.KiTCHiN.  That  is  the  revision  downward. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  That  is  the  revision  downward  that  we  got  in  the 
conference  committee  in  the  upper  House. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  that  a  Rhode  Island  industry  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  That  is  the  Aldrich  end  of  the  r ayne-Aldrich  bill  on 
this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  am  asking  about  the  industry.  Where  is  it  loca- 
ted? 

Mr.  RooKEY.  It  is  not  a  Rhode  Island  industry,  but  it  sounds  very 
much  like  it.  It  did  not  come  out  this  way.  This  House  stood  on 
the  10  per  cent  rate — the  old  rate  that  had  gone  on  right  along. 

The  present  petitioner  asks  that  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  be  re- 
stored  or,  if  in  your  wisdom  you  think-and  personalfy  I  think  that 
it  should  be  taken  oflf  entirely — ^it  should  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  As  a  punishment  for  the  way  they  slipped  it  across 
in  1909? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  want  to  suit  me  you  will  put  it  on 
the  free  list,  but  if  you  want  to  put  on  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  you 
win  be  taking,  what  I  consider,  a  very  conservative  step.  I  urged 
my  client  to  recommend  that  it  be  put  on  the  free  list  entirely,  and 
he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  except  that  if  we  can  get 
this  article  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar  on  a  reasonable  basis,  this 
article  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  for  competition  in  lead  pencils,  because 
this  is  the  only  concern  that  has  kept  up  active  competition  with  the 
combination  tnat  has  absolutely  shielded  itself  behind  the  tariff  and 
behind  a  peculiarly  insiduous  form  of  tariff.  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  brief. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  manufacture  lead  pencils  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  represent  anybody  that  does? 

Mr.  R€K>NEY.  1  represent  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  on  the  list, 
Mr.  Richard  Best,  ol  New  York,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
the  last  23  years. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Does  he  recommend  a  similar  reduction  on  the  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  it.  He  did  not 
tell  me  anything  about  it;  but  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  if  you  ask  me 
I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Hell.  As  his  attorney,  you  do  recommend  a  reduction  on  the 
finished  product? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  As  his  attorney,  I  have  no  recommendations  to  make, 
because  he  did  not  ask  me  to  make  any  recommendation,  but  if  you 
want  my  personal  opinion,  which  I  am  authorized  to  make  for  my- 
self, I  would  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  reduction  all 
around,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  lead  pencils,  but  on  every  article 
that  will  come  before  this  committee. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Brief  of  John  J.  Roonbt. 

To  the  Wats  and  Means  Cohmitteb, 

Houu  of  RepreserUativei, 

This  is  a  request  to  revise  substantially  downward  paragraph  473  of  the  act  of  the 
existing  tariff  ^Schedule  N — Sundries). 

1.  The  existing  tariff  provides,  under  the  paragraph  named  above,  as  follows: 
'^473.  Pencil  leads,  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 

per  ounce;  colored,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copving,  two  cents  per  ounce." 

2.  Under  all  tariffs  since  1883,  including  the  so-called  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  the 
Bo-odled  Wilson  bill  of  1894,  and  the  so-called  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  a  duty  was  levied  upon 
pencil  leads  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  object  of  this  rate  being  to  provide  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  duty  upon  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  1909  proposed  a  continuance  of 
this  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  changed  the 
basis  of  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  to  a  specific  rate.  The  result  of  this  change 
which  was  embodied  in  the  existing  tariff  was  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
new,  and  now  existing,  rates  amounted  to  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 

4.  The  object  of  this  advance  was  to  put  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty  a^inst  the  raw 
material  which  was  used  in  manufacturing  a  pencil  made  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  a  combination  of  other  American  pencil  manufacturers.  No  other 
article  used  as  a  raw  material  was  assessed,  under  Uie  act  of  1909,  under  such  an 
enormous  rate  of  duty. 

5.  The  intent  in  putting  such  an  article  as  black  and  colored  lead  under  a  specific 
duty  levied  by  the  ounce  instead  of  by  the  pound  or  the  hundred  pound  must  be 
manifest.  The  statement  that  it  was  dimcult  to  find  the  correct  market  value  of  such 
an  article  as  black,  colored,  and  copying  leads,  which  had  been  imported  for  many 
years  and  whose  values  were  well  known,  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

6.  But  that  this  was  a  mere  excuse  for  handicapping  a  rival  American  manufacture  is 
manifest  by  comparing  the  long-standing  10  per  cent  rate  with  the  new  and  now 
existing  50  to  90  per  cent  rate,  against  which  we  protest.  The  change  was  simply 
a  cloak  to  cover  an  exceedingly  onerous  and  almost  prohibitory  rate  of  duty.  The 
object  was  to  handicap  and  possibly  kill  an  independent  and  competing  American 
industry. 

7.  The  entire  pencil  industry  of  the  United  States  was  built  up  upon  a  basis  of  10 
per  cent  duty  on  pencil  leads.  All  the  manufacturers  of  lead  pencils  in  this  country 
were  started  on  tnis  basis.  The  leads  were  imported  and  the  pencils  were  finished 
here. 

8.  A  combination,  or  trust,  was  started  in  this  country.  Petitioners  never  joined 
this  combination,  but  started  a  factory  in  this  country  to  manufacture  lead  pencils, 
relying  upon  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  leads.  Thereupon  the  combination  sought 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  existing  enormous  specinc  duties  against  the  pencil 
leads^or  the  manufacture  of  which  they  were  especiallv  equipped. 

9.  The  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  never  laige  from  this  small  item,  has  increased 
under  the  new  rates,  but  is  still  small. 

10.  The  rate  of  dutyshould  be  restored  to  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  or 
put  on  the  free  list.    This  rate  would  not  only  tend  to  encourage  independent  manu- 
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facture  in  the  United  States  and  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  competition,  but 
would  also  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Both  the 
consumers  of  lead  pencils  and  the  Treasury  would  benefit.  The  only  supporters  of 
the  existing  rates  of  duty  were  certain  domestic  interests  that  have  formed  a  combi- 
nation amon^  themselves  and  seek  to  destroy  competition  in  the  American  market. 

Attached  is  a  statement  from  actual  importations  diowing  invoice  number  of  leads, 
invoice  price,  weight,  actual  duty,  and  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  existing  specific  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Jerohb  Roonky 
(For  Richard  Best,  No.  61  Duane  Street,  New  York). 


Invoice  No. 
of  leads. 

Invoice 

price  (per 

groes). 

Weight 
(per 

gr08B). 

Actual 
duty. 

Equiva-' 
lent  to— 

Ounces. 

Cents. 

9 

Pereeni. 

1000 
1001 

10.10 
».10 

^ 

.  ? 

67i 
50 

1002 

1.10 

6 

^h 

45 

1003A 

1.25 

11 

A 

33| 
33{ 

1003/2-3^ 

».16 

^ 

b 

1006 

».42 

6 

6 

12 

1006 

1.68 

17 

13 

20 

1009 

1.87 

6 

5 

6 

1010 

U.25 

6 

A\ 

4 

1018 

1.27 

13 

10 

35 

1031 

«.68 

30i 

38 

55 

1032 

«.68 

20 

25 

35 

1046 

».36 

20 

26 

75 

1047 

»36 

24 

30 

00 

1048 

».35 

20 

25 

75 

1049/58 

«.35 

22 

27J 

80 

1062 

•.66 

12 

24 

45 

1083 

«.56 

14 

28 

50 

1003 

S.88 

0 

18 

20 

1  Black,  I  cent.   *  Colored,  l^oenti.    >  Copying,  2  cents. 

The  Chaihman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Whereupon,  at  10.42  o'clock  p.  m.,  January  29,  1913,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  30,  1913,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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BLACK  LEADS. 


The  Wats  and  Means  CoMHnTSE, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  cost  of  labor  per  gross  of  leads  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials, averaging  14  cents  for  labor  per  gross  against  3  cents  in  Germany.  The  cost  of 
\shor  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  lead,  ana  fixed  charges, 
such  as  rent,  power,  msurance,  and  management,  are  in  proportion  to  the  other  labor, 
which  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  in  Germany,  Austria,  or  in  England,  ana 
about  15  times  as  much  as  in  Japan,  where  they  are  now  making  pencil  leads  and  pencils 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery  from  Germany. 

COLORED  AND  OOPTING  LEADS. 

The  American  manufacturer  pays  8  cents  duty  per  pound  of  milori  blue  and  other 
colors  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  methyl  violet,  used  for  copying  leads,  which  is 
equivalent  to  15  cents  duty  per  gross  of  leads.  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  a  profitable 
industry  may  be  developed  oy  importing  these  leads  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
colors. 
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Under  a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  some  years  ago,  electric  carbons 
had  been  entered  in  any  length  and  had  been  constantly  imported  three  times  the  actual 
size  re<]uired  for  mercantile  purposes,  thereby  reducing  the  tariff  to  one-third  of  what 
the  legislators  intended.  The  same  law  would  hold  ^od  for  pencil  leads,  the  usual 
size  of  which  is  7  inches,  but  which  could  be  imported  in  long  sticks  and  then  cut 
down  to  any  size  required.  For  this  reason  the  Payne  tariff  act  changed  the  duty  on 
pencil  leads,  which  is  now  paid  by  the  ounce,  equalW  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Government  statistics  (see  Exhibit  A,  attached)  also  show  that  the  importation  of  this 
article  in  1909  was  almost  10  times  that  of  1894,  and  though  it  decreasea  somewhat  after 
that,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  several  new  pencil  and  lead  factories  in  this 
country,  the  duties  collected  were  about  |3,144  in  1904  and  increased  constantly  until 
in  1912  they  were  $31,291,  showing  conclusively  that  the  tariff  by  weight  protected 
the  American  industry  and  increased  the  revenue  for  the  Government  considerably. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  will  continue  the  present  rates,  as  follows: 

"Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  or  other  material,  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per 
ounce;  colored,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents  per  ounce." 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Phujp  Bbrolzhehcer, 
tm  Broadwayf  New  Yorh. 

Representing:  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  Jeraev  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co^  New  York;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York; 
Houston  Jk  Liggett,  Lewisbuig,  Tenn.;  Hudson  Lumber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Exhibit  A. — ImportatUms  of  lead. 


1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Value. 

Duty. 

116,271 
27,969 
43,594 
36,611 
36,161 
43,439 
63,933 
68,271 
67,619 
82,856 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Duty. 


13,144 
9,707 
9,532 
11,81S 
13,506 
14,802 
34,30 
M,327 
31,201 


U.  S.  Pencil  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  t7, 1913. 
Hon.  OsGAB  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiUeet 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  schedule  of 
pencil  leads.  In  the  Payne  bill  this  schedule  was  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duty  and  increased  about  600  per  cent  over  the  former  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  by  our  efforts  and  letters  to  the  conference  committee  at  that  time  it  was  reduced 
to  the  present  specific  rate,  which  is  equal  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  still 
an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

It  was  very  evident  that  this  change  had  been  dictated  by  the  pencil  combine, 
as  there  was  absolutel]^  no  demand  for  it.  The  rate  had  been  10  per  cent  for  years. 
There  is  very  little  suitable  graphite  found  in  this  country  for  pencils.  It  must  be 
imported. 

As  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  there  are  onlv  one  or  two  graphite  mines  in 
this  country  suitable  for  pencils,  and  these  are  owned  b^  the  Dixon  and  one  of  the 
other  laige  companies,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  any  material  to  others  except  at  pio- 
hibitive  prices. 

The  duty  on  leads  should  be  restored  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  common  leads, 
as  well  as  copying  leads. 

Yours,  truly,  U.  S,  Pencil  Co. 
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Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  IS,  1915, 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  This  Detition  to  represent  your  constituents  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Scnedule  N,  paragraph  473,  *' leads  for  pencils,''  the  hearings  for  which 
close  Wednesday,  January  29,  is  made  as  brief  as  possible,  but  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  furnish  at  your  request  complete  detailed  information. 

This  rate  under  the  former  tariff  on  this  item  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
the  present  tariff  the  rate  on  black  leads  is  three-fourths  cent  per  ounce,  and  on  colored 
leadiB  1}  cents  per  ounce,  and,  while  imder  the  former  tariff  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
was  paid  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  no  dividend  was  paid  in  1912.  A  dividend 
would  have  been  paid,  however,  out  of  tne  earnings  for  1912  had  the  old  tariff  rate 
been  unchanged. 

The  commercial  rating  of  the ' '  Bij^  Four, "  or  of  those  lead -pencil  companies  popularly 
termed  "The  Combination,"  as  given  by  Dun,  exceeds  $3,500,000.  As  given  by 
Bradstreet  it  exceeds  $4,000,000.  The  present  rating  of  this  company,  as  given  by 
Dun  and  Bradstreet,  is  from  $35,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.  is  practically  the  exclusive  importer  of  colored  lead 
sticks  and  colored  lead  pencils  constitute  bv  far  the  lai^st  percentage  of  our  manu- 
factured product.  Therefore,  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  present  duties  of 
If  cents  per  ounce  on  colored  lead  sticks,  which  by  reason  of  the  metallic  pigment 
coloring  matter  and  their  larger  diameters  average  not  less  than  three  times  the  weig[ht 
of  black-lead  sticks,  was  enacted  through  the  direct  influence  of  concerns  whose  aim 
wis  to  secure  the  patronage  enjoyed  b>r  ourselves. 

There  is  no  patent  protection  on  Blaisdell  paper  pencils  and  our  products  must  be 
told  in  direct  competition  with  wooden  pencils.  Tnere  can  be  no  price  competition, 
as  the  average  cost  of  pencils  of  our  manufacture  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  wooden 
pencils  manufactured  oy  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  Blaisdell 
pencils  to  the  wholesale  trade  exceeds  also  by  at  least  50  per  cent  the  average  cost  of 
all  wooden  pencils  purchased  by  wholesalers.  By  reason  of  increased  factory  cost 
our  products  can  only  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  cheaper  wooden  pencib,  owing 
to  superior  ouality  and  their  economical  features.  The  difference  in  cost  to  whole- 
salers existea  under  the  former  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consequently,  there 
was  absolutely  no  need  for  the  increased  rate  under  the  present  tariff. 

There  are  not  less  than  500  residents  of  Philadelphia  ana  vicinity  who  are  absolutely 
dependent  for  their  living;  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  company,  and  the  average  daily 
wage,  exclusive  of  executive  salaries,  paid  b}r  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.,  exceeds 
by  not  less  than  25  per  cent  the  average  daily  wag;e,  exclusive  of  executive  salaries 
paid  by  anv  or  all  of  the  wooden  lead  pencil  companies.  By  far  the  Ingest  percentage 
of  our  employees  have  been  with  us  from  10  to  17  years.  Consequently,  their  earning 
capacity  it  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  would  be  materially  decreased.  In 
some  cases  this  earning  capacity  would  be  decreased  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  is  an  appalling  menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  company  and,  although 
we  would  prefer  to  see  both  black  leads  and  colored  leads  enter  auty  free  under  me 
classification  of  raw  materials,  to  which  they  properly  belong,  we  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  if  they  were  entered  at  former  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  understanding  of  Uie  tariff  is  tliat  it  should  protect  labor.    The  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labor  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  lead  sticks  is  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  shows  that  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  so-called  protection.    We 
earnestly  request  your  support  and  influence,  and  b^  to  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Stuart  H.  Heist. 
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Photogiaphio  diy  plates  or  films,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem*.  Photographic  film  negatives, 
imported  in  any  form,  for  nse  in  any  way  in  connection  with  movin^^-pictnre 
exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing  pictures  for  such  exhibits,  and  moving- 
picture  films  not  developed  or  exposed,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Photographic  film  positives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  moving-picture  exhibits,  inohiding  herein  all  moving,  motion, 
moto-photography  or  cinematography  film  pictures,  prints,  positives  or  dupli- 
cates of  every  kind  and  nature,  and  of  whatever  substance  made,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  linear  or  running  foot. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PLATES. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  W.   0.   GEinTEBT,  149  BBOADWAT,  BfEW  YOBK 
CITY,  ISr.  T.,  OV  THE  STTBJECT  OF  PHOTOGBAPHIC  FILMS. 

Mr.  Gennert.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  section  474  of  the  present  tariflF  act,  which  provides  for  a 
duty  on  photographic  dry  plates  or  films  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided  for  in  this  section  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  will  say  before  going  into  the  subject  of  films  that  I  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  discussed  the  question  of  photographic 
cameras,  and  stated  that  they  more  properly  belonged  uixder  manu- 
factured articles  in  paragraph  474  than  classed  as  optical  instruments 
under  paragraph  108. 

The  principal  kind  of  film  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  committee  are  photographic  films  unused  or  in  the  raw  and 
ready  for  use  to  make  pictures  thereon,  either  in  the  little  hand 
cameras  or  in  the  moving-picture  cameras. 

If  you  will  read  further  in  paragraph  474  you  will  find  reference  to 
photographic  film  negatives  ana  photographic  film  positives,  the 
former  being  taxed  at  25  per  cent  and  the  latter  at  1^  cents  per  linear 
or  running  loot.  Before  taking  up  the  merits  of  my  articles,  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  films,  as  it  seems 
to  have  caused  some  coxifusion  when  the  last  tariff  act  was  under 
discussion. 

The  only  film  that  I  am  interested  in  is  the  raw  film  unused  and 
ready  to  receive  the  picture.  In  the  act  that  is  the  only  film  which  is 
called  "film;"  but  unfortunately  in  the  popular  parlance  the  finished 
picture  is  also  referred  to  as  a  film.  A  nlm  negative  is  not  a  film;  it 
IS  a  finished  picture,  the  word  "negative"  simply  meaning  that  the 
image  is  reversed.  A  film  positive  is  simply  a  copy  made  from  the 
film  negative  in  which  the  picture  is  correctly  transposed  in  its 
positive  form  and  is  ready  to  he  used  in  the  camera  or  thrown  on  the 
screen.  We  do  not  deal  in  either  the  photographic  film  positives  or 
the  photographic  film  negatives,  which  are  finisned  pictures,  the  one 
being  basic  and  the  other  being  copies  made  from  the  basic  negative. 
We  are  only  interested  in  the  raw  film,  as  it  is  called  in  the  eictj  not 
developed  or  exposed,  and  which  we  desire  to  sell  to  the  photographers 
in  America  and  to  merchants  using  this  film  in  making  moving 
pictures. 

Mr.  Hull.  Which  paragraph  is  that  under? 

Mr.  Gennebt.  Paragiaph  474. 
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Mr.  Hull.  Which  clause  of  that  paraCTaph  ? 

Mr.  Genneet.  The  unused  film.  "Photographic  dry  plates  or 
films  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  m  this  section,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

The  other  two  grades  of  pictures  are  not  really  films,  namely,  the 
film  negative  and  the  film  positive,  which  are  referred  to  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  that  paragraph. 

I  wiU  take  up  the  films  nrst  and  the  plates  afterwards.  I  desire 
that  this  committee  place  upon  the  free  list  photographic  films  not 
developed  or  exposed,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  films  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  absolute  monopoly,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  its  various 
subsidiary  companies,  who  manufacture  and  sell,  at  a  modest  esti- 
mate, 95  per  cent  of  the  films  used  and  sold  in  America.  I  might 
add  tiiat  this  same  company  sellsprobably  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  films  used  or  sold  in  Europe.  They  have  control  of  the 
German  Kodak  Co.,  they  have  control  of  the  French  Kodak  Co.,  and 
they  have  control  of  the  Kodak  Co.  (Ltd.),  in  England.  They  have 
established  this  absolute  monopoly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  Europe  through  the  use  of  unf au*  methods  and  restrictive  methods 
in  absolutely  compelling  the  people  to  use  their  films.  They  are  in  a 
position,  with  then*  tremendous  output  and  their  tremendous  profit, 
to  make  films  cheaper  than  anybody. 

For  instance,  they  will  go  to  a  retail  dealer  who  has,  we  will  say, 
a  film  of  oxirs  in  his  window.  Their  demonstrator  or  their  salesman 
will  go  in  and  say,  ''Take  that  out/'  If  he  did  not  take  out  the 
Gennert  film  he  could  not  buy  any  more  goods  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  With  their  tremendous  resources  and  their  advertising 
they  have  established  such  a  demand  for  their  goods  that  the  average 
merchant  is  afraid  to  incur  their  wrath. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  those  facts  ? 

Mr.  Genneet.  Yes,  sir;  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  thorough  investigation  ot  the  organization  and  methods  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is 
approximately  $6,000,000  (6  per  cent)  preferred  and  slightly  less  than 
$20,000,000  conmion.  It  paid  in  1911,  42^  per  cent  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  and  had  a  surplus  of  over  $12,000,000  and  a  re- 
serve for  depreciation  of  over  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Gennekt.  In  its  present  form  approximate v  since  1902.  The 
dividends  started  in  that  year  at  2i  per  cent,  and  I  believe  in  1912 
they  were  approximately  40  per  cent.  So  far  they  have  declared  a 
measly  diviaend  of  12i  per  cent  in  1913  on  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  they  been  increasing  prices  on  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Not  lately.  When  tne  combination  was  started 
it  increased  prices  on  certain  articles.  For  instance,  photographic 
paper  was  raised  from  75  cents  to  $1.35,  after  they  had  bought  up 
practically  all  of  the  competing  paper  companies.     I  might  say  that 
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they  advertised  in  their  own  trade  Journals  that  they  sell  95  per  cent 
of  tne  paper  used  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  say  they  have  secured  control  of  most  of  the  rival 
concerns  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  would  not  say  that;  no,  sir.  But  they  have  con- 
trol of  the  companies  which  bear  the  name  ^ 'Kodak."  They  were  in- 
corporated by  the  Kodak  Co.,  and  they  have  a  large  company  in  each 
of  the  large  European  countries. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  have  established  branch  businesses  in  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  understand  the  Kodak  Co. 
(Ltd.)  was  once  an  independent  English  company. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  agreement  with 
the  rival  concerns  of  which  they  have  no  control  in  a  financial  way  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  That  is  rather  diflBcult  for  me  to  answer.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  an  agreement  with  the  Moving  Picture  Patent 
Co.  and  its  allied  concerns,  which  are  known  as  tiie  Moving 
Picture  Trust,  that  they  would  only  sell  films  to  persons  who  were 
pronounced  as  good  and  well  behaved  by  the  Moving  Picture  Trust. 
What  changes  have  been  made  in  that  contract  I  can  not  tell,  but  I 
can  say  that  the  Moving  Picture  Patent  Co.  and  its  allied  concerns 
have  been  sued  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  action  is  now 
pending  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  1  believe  within  the 
next  few  davs  the  contracts  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  are  going  to 
be  produced  in  court,  and  imdoubtedly  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
furnish  all  of  that  information. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  concern  virtually  controls  the  output,  controls  the 
territory,  and  controls  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  only  m  this  country  but  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Exactly,  although  the  control  is  not  as  strong  in 
Europe  as  it  is  here. 

For  instance,  they  sell  in  Europe  film  in  retail  quantity  at  3  cents 
a  foot,  and  they  sell  it  in  America  in  wholesale  quantities  at  3^  cents 
a  foot.     I  can  not  buy  from  them.    They  refuse  to  sell  my  firm. 

Mr.  Hull.  Has  this  concern  been  commg  and  asking  for  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  articles  which  it  handles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  If  I  may  use  information  which  is  not  my  own,  I 
will  state  that  thev  endeavored  at  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
was  being  prepared,  to  have  the  tariff  raised  to  60  per  cent  on  films. 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  chief  products  it  handles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Yes,  sir;  on  films.  I  might  say  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  it  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year  11,000  miles  of 
films.  Their  exports  for  the  10  months  ending  October,  1912,  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  LaboF  at  slightly 
over  $5,000,000,  which  would  be  about  25,000  miles  of  film. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  the  improper 
methods  tliat  are  used  with  respect  to  controlling  outputs,  the  means 
by  which  it  eliminates  rival  concerns  and  fixes  pnces  arbitrarily  ? 

Mr..  Gennert.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  have  made  merely  a  general 
statement.     I  have  a  sincere  hope  that  action  will  be  shortly  started 
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against  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
And  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  in  making  that  statement  that 
I  speak  entirely  of  my  own  belief  and  hope  and  am  not  directly  or 
inairectly  quotmg  anybody  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.     I  would  consider  that  improper. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  do  not  care  to  detail  any  further  facts  about  it  t 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  will  read  one  or  two  letters.  I  have 
a  large  batch  of  letters  here.  Our  complaints  generally  come  in  this 
form.  Usually  they  will  telephone  to  us  or  will  come  in  to  us  and  say, 
"  I  am  sorry,  I  can  not  buy  your  ^oods,  you  will  have  to  take  them  out. 
If  you  do  not  take  them  back,  1  can  not  sell  them;  Eastman  won't 
let  me."  But  some  of  them,  more  courageous  or  more  foolish,  just  as 
you  may  consider  it,  have  written  letters.  I  will  read  one  from  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Unless  you  gentlemen  insist  on  it,  I 
will  not  give  any  names,  because  if  the  information  is  published  at  this 
time,  they  will  simply  be  cut  oflp. 

We  have  been  (friven  to  import  films.  We  can  not  buy  them  in 
America,  so  naturally  we  have  unported  them,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  we  can  not  make  money 
on  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Gennert. 

Mr.  Gennekt.  May  I  just  refer  briefly  to  a  question  of  plates,  as 
to  which  some  statements  were  made  tnis  morning? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  am  afraid  that  those  statements  will  mislead  the 
committee.  !Mr.  Cramer,  when  he  appeared  here  this  morning,  stated 
that  he  desired  the  duty  on  photographic  dry  plates  to  be  raised 
from  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be- 
cause a  certain  English  house  exported  plates  to  New  York  at  50 
cents,  and  it  cost  them  53  cents  to  manufacture  plates  in  America. 

One  point  that  I  would  ask  from  this  committee  is  that  we 
want  a  chance  to  live,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  reduce 
these  duties  I  am  going  to  prophesy  that  within  five  years  there  will 
not  be  an^ody  in  the  photographic  business  in  America  except  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  They  are  even  going  after  the  photograph 
galleries,  and  when  they  get  them,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

Mr.  Hall.  Where  is  the  place  of  business  of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brief  op  G.  C.  Gennert,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  SO,  191S. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

I  appear  before  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  photographic  dry  plates  and  films,  now  taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  474  of  Schedule  N,  Sundries. 

My  firm,  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York  City,  which  has  been  in  the  general  photo- 
graphic business  since  1854,  has  previously  filed  a  brief  witii  this  committee  on  the 
subject  of  photographic  cameras,  classified  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as 
''optical  instruments''  at  45  per  cent  duty  under  section  108  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  a  section  to  which  cameras  do  not  properly  belong.  (See  Schedule  6,  Jan.  9, 
1913,  p.  889.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS,  NOT  DBYBLOPBD  OR  EXPOSED. 

Two  classes  of  photographic  films  are  now  imported  into  this  country,  both  of 
which  are  covered  by  section  474  of  the  present  tariff  act. 
They  are: 

(1)  rhotographic  films  in  the  raw;  that  is  to  sajr,  films  in  a  condition  ready  to  have 
u  picture  taken  upon  them.  Technically  speaking,  these  films  are  well  described 
in  the  act  (sec.  474)  as  "not  developed  or  exposed.*' 

(2)  Films  already  exposed  and  developed  and  therefore  having  a  picture  thereon ; 
these  are  almost  exclusively  moving  picture  films  and  are  again  divided  into  two 
classes  called  film  negatives  and  film  positives. 

Film  negatives  are  films  in  the  raw,  exposed  in  the  camera  and  developed  and  in 
a  condition  that  prints  or  positives  may  oe  made  therefrom.  These  pay  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Film  positives  are  positive  copies  made  from  a  film  negative  and  represent  the  form 
in  which  films  are  sold  to  the  moving-picture  theaters. 

Our  request  for  a  reduction  in  duty  is  restricted  to  films  "  not  developed  or  exposed  " 
or  raw  films,  as  we  have  called  them,  which  excludes  film  negatives  and  film  posi- 
tives carrying  a  finished  picture. 

Films  in  the  raw  state — that  is  to  say,  films  not  exposed  and  not  developed  now 
paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem-— should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Their  sale  in  America  is  practically  monopolized  bv  the  Fiastman  Kodak  Co., 
a  corporation  of  New  York,  which  has  secured  this  monopoly  by  the  use  of  unfair  trade 
restrictions  and  agreements,  which  have  practically  smothered  all  competition. 

(2)  They  can  be  and  are  produced  at  less  cost  in  America  than  abroad.  As  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  manufactures  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  the  films  that  it  exports  to  Europe,  which  amounts  to  80  per 
cent  of  all  films  used  there,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  its  parent  corporation,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  owns  the  control  of  the  extensive  works  manu- 
facturing photographic  supplies  at  Harrow,  England.  Its  yearly  production  of  film 
is  so  vast  that  no  other  manufacturer  in  the  world  can  expect  to  compete  with  it  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  need  not  be  considered.  The  basic  film  is  manufactured  and  coated  with  film 
emulsion  by  machinery  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  item  of  labor  is  a  negligible  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  cost.  As  proof  of  this  we  repeat  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
manufactures  no  films  at  its  Harrow,  England,  plant,  nor  does  it  import  any  films 
into  the  United  States,  while  it  exports  them  in  vast  quantities. 

(4)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  moving-picture  films  cheaper  in  Europe  in  retail 
Quantities  than  it  does  in  America  in  wholesale  quantities.  Tnus  the  Kodak  (Ltd.), 
tne  English  Eastman  subsidisury,  sells  films  in  retail  quantities  at  3  cents  a  foot,  against 
the  wholesale  price  in  America  of  3^  cents  a  foot,  a  difference  of  approximately  15 
per  cent. 

(5)  Substantially  all  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manu^ture  of  films  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  here  and  therefore  pays  no  duty. 

(6)  The  films  we  import  are  made  upon  celluloid  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  coated  with  sensitive  emulsion  and  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  the  finished  article  must,  under  the  present  tariff  law,  pav 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  importer  must  pay  the  high 
freight  rate  of  36  shillings  per  ton  and  1  pe/  cent  ad  valorem.  The  same  abncHnud 
freight  rate  applies  to  the  celluloid  on  its  snipment  to  Europe  for  coating. 

(7)  The  exports  are  enormous,  while  the  imports  are  almost  negligible  and  produce  a 
minimum  of  revenue. 

(8)  The  present  tariff  enables  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  exact  an  enormous  tribute 
in  swollen  profits  from  the  American  people,  as  its  dividend  record  shows.  This  divi- 
dend record  demonstrates  that  the  Amencan  industry  needs  no  protection. 

(9)  The  present  duty  should  be  removed  in  order  that  competition  may  be  made 
possible. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  we  state  the  following  facts: 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  New  Jersey  not  alone  controls  the  entire  photographic 
business  of  America,  but  it  has  acquired  the  Kodak  (Ltd.)  of  London,  the  Eastman 
S.  A.  F.  of  Paris,  and  the  Kodak  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.  of  Berlin,  and  is  the  leading 
foctor  in  the  photographic  business  of  the  world. 
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The  import  of  films  in  the  raw  state  is  negligible  at  the  present  time,  my  firm  being 
one  of  the  largest  importers;  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were 
$75,328,  while  the  exports  for  the  10  months  ending  October,  1912,  were  $5,106,756. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  $6,165,700  preferred  6  per  cent  cumulative  stock, 
regularlv  paying  dividends,  and  outstandmg  common  stock  in  the  amount  of 
$19,512,300.  On  December  31,  1911,  it  had  a  surplus  of  $12,186,288,  an  increase  of 
almost  $2,000,000  over  1910,  and  a  reserve  for  depreciation,  etc.,  of  $6,413,102,  an 
increase  of  about  one-half  million  over  1910;  both  figures  are  now  on  the  increase. 

It  had  total  assets  on  December  31,  1911,  of  $46,556,920,  an  increase  of  about 
$4,000,000  over  1910.  Its  dividends  on  the  common  stock  started  at  the  rate  of  2i  per 
cent  per  annum  in  1902,  the  first  year  of  its  present  organization,  increasinp^  each  year 
up  to  the  panic  year  of  1907,  when  20  per  cent  was  paid.  They  reached  their  climax  in 
1911,  when  42)  per  cent  was  paid,  and  thus  far  in  1913  12)  per  cent  has  beeu  declared; 
in  1912  approximately  40  per  cent  was  paid. 

We  import  photographic  and  moving-picture  films  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not 
buy  them  in  America.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  refuses  point  blank  to  sell  us  any- 
thing, because  we  will  not  carry  their  poods  exclusively. 

StuiU  this  powerful  corporation  be  aided  in  the  substantial  monopoly  of  the  photo- 
graphic business  of  this  country,  which  it  now  has,  by  a  continuation  of  a  tariff  of 
25  per  cent  on  its  principal  product,  furnishing  in  1911  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  net 
profits  of  $11,649,263  (57.81  per  cent  applicable  to  dividends  upon  its  common  stock), 
out  of  which  it  paid  in  that  year  dividends  of  $8, 174,847,  or  42J  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock?  Even  m  the  panic  year  of  1907,  when  its  control  of  the  entire  business  was  not 
as  complete  as  it  now  is,  its  earnings  showed  34.95  per  cent  applicable  to  the  common 
stock  of  about  $20,000,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 

The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic  plates  under  section 
474  should  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  situation  in  dry  plates  is  very  similar  to  that  in  films  in  this  country,  although 
the  control  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  over  plates  is  not  as  complete  as  over  filmis, 
nor  is  their  restrictive  policy  enforced  as  ruthlessly. 

There  are  two  independent  American  factories  making  dry  plates,  the  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  and  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  together  manu- 
facture, estimatedly,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  American  output,  the  balance  going  to 
Eastman. 

We  estimate  the  sale  of  the  American-made  dry  plates  in  this  country  at  $5,000,000 
and  the  imports  at  less  than  $100,000;  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  gives 
no  separate  figures  as  to  the  imports  of  dry  plates. 

We  appenahereto  a  calculation  based  on  240  dozen  8  by  10  dry  plates,  which  we 
use  as  a  unit.  From  this  calculation  it  will  appear  that,  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  foctors  confronting  the  American  producer  (excluding  the  item  of  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  between  nere  and  abroad,  which  is  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total 
cost),  a  duty  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  will  equalize  the  duties  paid  by  the  American 
manufacturer  upon  the  imported  raw  material  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

We  submit  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  and  will  compensate  him  for  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
]iU>or  tJiat  may  exist  between  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
American  manufacturer  requires  no  protection,  as  photographic  dry  plates  of  American 
manufacture  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  the  United  States  than  those  at  which  the 
European  manufacturer  sells  them  abroad. 

F.  Ernest  Cramer,  an  American  manufacturer,  on  January  30,  1913,  stated  before 
this  committee  (Schedule  N.,  Book  No.  23,  p.  4447)  that  it  cost  53  cents  a  dozen  to 
make  a  5  by  7  plate  in  America,  while  English  plates  are  sold  in  this  country  at  50 
cents  a  dozen. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  incorrect;  all  of  the  plates  made  in  this  country  can 
be  manufactured  at  less  than  50  cents  for  a  5  by  7  size;  diey  cost  from  40  to  45  cents 
to  manufacture;  the  ordinary  net  wholesale  prices  of  plates  in  this  country  are 
approximately  as  follows  for  a  5  by  7  size:  Stanley  plate,  $0.49;  Standard,  $0.58; 
Munmer,  $0.55;  Cramer  plate,  $0.56. 

My  firm  is  theprincipal  importer  of  English  plates  and  our  price  is  58  cents  a  dozen 
for  5  by  7.  No  English  plates  are  sold  in  tnis  country  at  50  cents  a  dozen  for  the  5  by  7 
■ise. 
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Ab  soon  as  Mr.  Cramer  finished  testifying,  I  went  out  to  a  retail  store  in  WasihiD^gton 
and  bought  a  dozen  American-made  6  by  7  plates  for  55  cents  and  annex  receipted 
bill.  How  could  they  be  sold  retail  for  55  cents  if  the  American  cost  of  production 
were  53  cents? 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Cramer  as  to  lantern-slide  plates  are  likewise  erroneous. 

He  says,  at  page  4447  of  the  record:  '^The  31  by  4  lantern-slide  plates,  English  make, 
are  sold  at  22  cents  a  dozen  in  this  country,  wnereas  it  costs  us  about  27  cents  a  dozen 
to  manufacture. " 

This  is  not  true. 

The  English  lantern-slide  plate  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cramer  is  sold  by  us  in  America 
to  laige  consumers  for  27  cents  a  dozen,  whereas  Mr.  Cramer  sells  the  same  plates  for 
25  cents  a  dozen  and  other  American  manufacturers  sell  them  as  low  as  21  cents. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  dry-plate  business  for  over  30  years  and 
were  ihe  pioneers  in  this  countrv;  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  he  stated  before  this 
committee)  that  the  English  makers  can  sell  plates  in  this  country  at  6  per  cent  below 
Mr.  Cramer's  manufacturing  cost,  without  putting  him  and  the  other  manufacturing 
companies  out  of  business. 

Yet  Mr.  Cramer  has  done  a  laige  and  profitable  business  for  over  30  years  and  is 
prospering  to-day. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  dry  plates  be  reduced  from  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  tbiat  photographic  films  '*not  developed  or 
exDosed  "  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Itespectfulfy  submitted. 

G.  0.  Gbknbbt. 

CalculaHan  of  the  verceniage  of  exceu  cost  of  produelion  to  American  manufacturer  due 
to  duty  and  freight  of  imported  materials,  oased  upon  a  batch  oft40  dozen  8  by  10  dry 
plates,  a  quantity  formerly  used  as  a  unit  and  called  an  *^  emulsion" 

240  dozen  plates  at  $2.40  per  dozen,  list,  are  worth $576.00 

Less  45  percent  discount 259. 20 

Net  selling  price 316.80 

This  quantity  requires  8  pounds  of  imported  c^elatin  and  16  cases  of  100  square  feet 
each  of  imported  glass,  as  there  are  15  dozen  8  by  10  sheets  of  glass  in  a  box  of  100 
square  feet. 

The  dutjr  on  8  pounds  of  gelatin  at  60  cents  per  pound,  cost  in  Europe,  at  15  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  as  follows: 

8X15  cents==$1.20-f-20  per  cent  of  $4.80=96  cents,  total $2.16 

The  duty  on  16  cases  of  glass — ^1,600  square  feet  at  1}  cents  per  pound  (1,664 
pounds  net  weight) 22. 88 

Total  duty  on  imported  material 25. 04 

Less  saving  to  American  manufactiurer  in  freight  as  follows  (freight  on  glass 
being  much  cheaper  than  freight  on  dry  plates)  : 

Pounds, 
A  100-foot  case  of  glass  (15  dozen  8  by  10  sheets)  weighs  packed 

gross 114 

28  dozen  dry  plates  packed  wei^  gross 220 

240  dozen  8  by  10  glass  therefore  weigh 1,824 

240  dozen  8  by  10  plates  therefore  weigh 1,886 

Frei^tonglassisl28hiUing8perton $2.88 

Freight  on  plates  is  34s.  6d.  per  ton 8. 28 

Freight,  1,886  pounds  plates  at  $8.28  per  ton 7.81 

Freight  on  1,824  pounds  of  glass  at  $2.88  per  ton  is 2.63 

Resulting  in  a  saving  of  freight  to  the  American  manufacturer  of 5. 18 

And  making  his  duties,  less  his  saving  in  freight,  which  is  equal  to  about  6 
per  cent  on  the  net  selling  price 19.86 
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TESTIMOFT  OF  F.  EBHEST  GBAKEB,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE 
O.  CRAMEB  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  OF  ST.  LOXnS,  MO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Crameb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  photographic  dry  plate  industiy,  an 
industry  which  is  contributmg  considerable  toward  the  revenues  of 
the  GoTemment  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  window  glass,  of  which  we 
import  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boxes  a  year,  on  which  the  duty 
ranges  from  $1.10  up  to  $3.50  per  case,  and  also  on  thousands  of 
cases  of  gelatin,  on  which  the  duty  averages  about  $40  a  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither  one  of  these  articles  is  made 
in  this  country,  there  was  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  window  glass  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  biU  as  compared  with 
the  Wilson  bill,  and  about  40  per  cent  on  gelatin  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  as  compared  with  the  Wilson  bill. 

However,  we  realize  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  to  run  the  Government,  and  we  are  willii^  to  have  the  duty, 
although  it  is  really  exorbitant  on  these  two  articles,  remain  as  it  is, 
provided  this  committee  will  rectify  an  injustice  which  was  done 
to  us  in  having  the  duty  on  the  finished  product,  on  the  drv  plates, 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  tne  result  of  which  has  been 
that  English  plates  have  been  brought  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities  ana  are  competing  with  Ajnerican  plates  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Take  the  5  by  7  size,  which  is  the  standard,  as  an  example; 
they  cost  us  about  53  cents  a  dozen  to  make.  English  plates 
a  e  sold  here  in  this  country  at  50  cents  a  dozen.  Tne  3^  by  4 
lantern  slides,  English  make,  are  sold  at  22  cents  a  dozen  in  this 
country,  whereas  it  costs  us  about  27  cents  a  dozen  to  manufacture. 
You  gentlemen  can  therefore  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
are  pktced  at  a  marked  disadvantage  m  trying  to  compete  with 
foreign  goods.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  committee  rectify  this  injustice 
which  has  been  done  us. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable  and  I  do  not  want  to  trespass. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  covered  all  these  points  in  your  brief  t 

Mr.  Cbameb.  I  will  do  so.  How  soon  do  you  want  to  have  the 
brief? 

The  Chaisman.  To  have  it  printed  in  the  record — and  it  is  better 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  record — ^you  should  file  it  by  Saturday.  If 
it  is  not  prmted  in  the  record  we  are  apt  to  overlook  it. 

Mr.  Cbameb.  The  only  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to  file  that  brief 
now  is  because  I  want  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  imports  of  the 
English  plates,  showing  how  they  have  increased  since  the  Payne- 
Al<mch  bill  was  enacted,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  wiU  have  to  go  to 
New  York  and  get  the  information  right  from  the  customshouse. 

Ilie  Chaibmak.  Furnish  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  by  Satur- 
day and  it  will  gp  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cbameb.  x  es,  sir.     I  am  very  much  obliged. 
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Brief  op  F.  Ernest  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,  January  13,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairmany  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  the  ailment  made  by  myself  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee yesterday  afternoon,  and  m  comj^iance  with  your  request  to  file  a  brief  embody- 
ing my  statemente  to  you,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  duty  levied  by  the  United  States  Government  on  foreign  dry  plates, 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff: 

Taking  the  5  by  7  plate,  which  is  the  standard  size,  as  an  illustration,  the  figures 
show  that  the  English  plates  of  this  size  are  being  billed  at  a  list  price  of  3  shillings,  or 
72  cents  per  dozen.  From  this  the  dealer  receives  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  m^ang 
the  net  price  36  cents  per  dozen.  Adding  to  his  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent 
fixed  by  the  present  tariff  bill,  brin^  the  price  to  the  dealer  at  45  cents  per  dozen, 
enabling  him  to  sell  these  plates  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  whereas  our  actual  cost  on  the 
same  size  is  53  cents  per  dozen,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
heavy  duties  on  our  raw  materials,  such  as  glass  and  gelatin,  neither  of  which  is  made 
in  this  country,  and  due  to  the  further  fact  that  the  wages  paid  in  England  amount  to 
only  25  per  cent  of  those  which  are  paid  in  America  for  the  same  class  of  work.  You 
can  therefore  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
5  by  7  English  plates  are  sold  in  this  country,  namely,  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  price 
of  58  cents,  wnich  is  our  selling  price,  discriminates  lai]gely  against  the  American 
manufacturer.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  inroads  which  are  being  made  on  our 
business  by  the  foreign  plates,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  fifi:ures,  which  I  ob- 
tained this  morning  from  the  collector  of  customs  in  New  York.  You  will  note  that 
same  show  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  English  plates  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  last  five  years. 


Year. 

.   Value. 

1908 

$66,162.00 
121,880.85 
U4,883.00 
178,141.86 
210,6ia85 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Every  dollar  of  sales  represented  by  the  foreign  plate  means  just  that  much  less  rev- 
enue for  the  American  manufacturers,  who  are  supporting  this  Government  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  its  tariff  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  raw  materials,  corporation  tax, 
and  other  items,  and  therefore  claim  your  protection  against  goods  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

I  tried  this  morning  to  find  out  the  exact  price  at  which  the  English  plates  were  being 
imported  into  this  country,  but  was  unable  to  get  this  information  from  tiie  appraiser 
here  on  the  ground  that  this  was  confidential  and  that  he  could  not  impart  it  to  me 
except  by  your  directions.  The  importers  here  also  refused  to  give  me  this  informa- 
tion. I  therefore  immediately  wired  you  asking  for  this  authority,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  embody  an  accurate  statement  of  the  importation  of  foreign  plates  in  this  brief. 
Up  to  the  jjresent  time  I  have  received  no  reply  from  you  to  this  message,  and  therefore 
can  not  wait  any  longer  in  as  much  as  you  asked  t«  have  this  information  by  to-morrow. 
However,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  contained  above  is  accu- 
rate. Mr.  Higgins,  the  local  appraiser,  promised  to  write  you,  giving  you  the  full  data, 
which  you  wm  have  doubtlessly  received  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you. 

The  Canadian  Grovemment  has  established  the  following  duty  on  dry  plates,  accord- 
ing to  Schedule  A,  Item  659  of  the  Canadian  tariff;  20  per  cent  on  the  English  plates, 
which  list  at  72  cents  per  dozen  in  the  5  by  7  size  and  are  billed  at  50  per  cent  off  to 
the  dealer,  making  the  total  to  the  dealer  43  cents  per  dozen,  whereas  the  American 
plates  are  billed  at  discounts  of  35  and  10  per  cent  off  the  list  price  of  $1.10  for  the 
5  >}y  7  size,  making  65  cents,  on  which  the  Canadian  importer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  duty 
or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  amounting  to  19  cents,  which,  added  to  the  price  at  which 
the  plates  are  billed  to  him,  brings  the  cost  up  to  84  cents  per  dozen,  as  compared 
with  43  cents,  the  price  of  the  English  plates,  or  almost  twice  as  much.  You  can 
therefore  see  that  tne  Canadian  Government  is  protecting  the  English  manufacturers 
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M  ag&inst  the  American  manufacturers.    In  fact  the  difference  in  duty  has  practically 
killed  the  sale  for  American  plates  in  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  dry-plate  interests 
in  ^s  country,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  new  tariff  on  dry  plates  be  placed 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  25  per  cent  as  heretofore.  Even  at  this  rate  we  will 
still  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  English  plate,  but  the  difference  will 
not  be  near  as  great  as-  it  is  now. 

Submitting  the  above  to  your  careful  consideration  and  thanking  you  for  the  cour- 
tesy extendi  to  me  by  your  honorable  committee,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  Ernest  Cramer. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  7, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

House  oj  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you  on  January  31  from  our  New 
York  office,  and  also  my  brief,  which  was  prepared  at  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Higgins,  the  appraiser  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  which  he  advises  me  that  the  wholeode  foreign  market  value 
of  7  by  5  photographic  plates  is  2s.  9d .  per  dozen  less  40  and  5  per  cent  discount.  This 
would  make  the  net  cost  of  these  plates,  after  adding  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
amount  to  47  cents  per  dozen  to  tne  importer,  instead  of  45  cents  per  dozen  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  brief. 

The  information  which  I  embodied  in  my  brief  was  based  on  the  knowledge  which 
was  at  my  command  at  that  time,  and  having  now  received  the  correct  figures,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  change  be  made  in  my  brief,  so  as  to  have  the  net  price 
of  the  dealer  show  47  cents  per  dozen  on  the  7  by  5  size  instead  of  45  cents. 

With  the  exception  of  this  slight  correction,  I  see  no  reason  to  make  any  other 
chiuige  in  the  brief  which  was  mailed  you  on  January  31. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  Ernest  Cramer. 

Treasury  Department, 
New  Yorky  N,  F.,  January  SI,  19 IS. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washingtonj  D,  C, 

Sir:  I  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Cramer,  vice  president  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  called  upon  me  to-day,  stating  that  he  had  appeared  before 
your  committee  on  the  30th  instant,  and  that  he  had  been  requested  by  tne  committee 
to  ascertain  for  it  the  foreign  market  value  of  photographic  dry  plates,  size  7  by  5 
inches,  and  also  the  foreign  market  value  of  lantern  slides. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Cramer  that  under  the  practice  and  restrictions  of  this  office  I 
was  unable  to  furnish  him  the  foreign  market  value  of  these  goods  as  imported  through 
this  office,  but  that  the  information  would  be  sent  direct  to  the  committee  for  such  use 
as  it  deems  proper. 

I  therefore  have  to  advise  that  the  present  wholesale  foreign  market  value  of  7  by  5 
photographic  dry  plates  is  2  shillings  9  pence  per  dozen,  less  40  and  5  per  cent  discount. 
Tliese  goods  come  from  England. 

The  foreign  market  value  of  lantern  slides,  also  from  England,  is  1  shilling  per 
dozen,  with  40  and  2}  per  cent  discount. 

Respectfully,  F.  A.  Hiqqins, 

Appraiser. 

THE  SAW  FILM  SUPPLY  CO.,  VEW  TORE,  H.  T.,  COVCEBVIHO 

TABIFF  Oir  MOVIHO-PICTUBE  FILMS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  g9, 191S. 
The  CoMMrTTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  would  respectfully  ask  this  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  tari£f  on  the  importation  of  raw  film  used  for  the  manufacture  of  moving  pictures. 
As  an  importer  of  this  article  we  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  value,  and  this 
amount  we  charge  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  moving-picture  films  who  are  buying 
the  film  they  require  from  ua. 
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We  beg  you  to  consider  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  help  all  these  American 
manufacturers  who  are  not  buying  their  film  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  Roches- 
ter, the  only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  manufactures  this  film,  and  conse- 
quently the  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  of  no  damage  to  anybody  outside  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  consider  if  this  duty  could  be  taken  off,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  protection  for  the  interest  of  only  the  above-mentioned  concern  and  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  general  trade. 
Trusting  this  matter  will  receive  your  kind  attention,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Raw  Film  Supply  Co., 
M.  A.  Stbvani,  PretiderU. 

BRIEF    OF    THE    MUTITESOTA    FATIOFAL    EXCLXTSIVE    FILM 

EXCHANGE,  MIHHEAPOLIS,  MIHlf. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  24, 191t, 
Mr.  Underwood, 

Chairmany  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  a  few  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  moving- 
picture  film  to  prove  that  tne  present  duty  of  1}  cents  a  linear  foot  is  very  exorbitant. 

F^ilm  sells  abroad  at  8  cents  a  foot.  Here  it  sells  for  10  cents.  I  am  referring  to 
new  film  which  is  sold  for  the  first  time  after  produced.  Such  film  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  *' releases.''  ''Cold  copies"  is  new  film  which  has  never  been  run  through 
a  machine,  but  released  some  time  before.  Used  film  is  film  that  has  been  ehown 
already,  but  for  some  reason,  chiefly  lack  of  trade  or  additional  customers,  a  buyer 
has  no  further  use  for  it  and  will  therefore  sell  it.  Used  film  can  be  bought  abroad 
at  from  1  to  3  cents  a  foot,  but  when  the  duty  is  50  to  150  per  cent  it  is  impossible  to 
buy  it  and  make  anything  on  it. 

European  manufacturers  make  a  higher  class  film,  use  as  good  film  (Eastman  Co. 'a 
goods),  nave  a  better  class  of  actors.  Bernhardt  and  Reiane  act  for  motion  pictures. 
Did  you  hear  of  an  actress  of  the  class  of  Maude  Adams  or  Viola  Allen  acting  for  Ameri- 
can-made moving  pictures? 

The  supply-  of  film  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  two  trusts,  only  one  of  which 
will  sell  at  all  to  anybody  ^ho  wishes  to  buy;  but  no  one  can  buy  less  than  $1,200  a 
week,  and  no  one  buying  less  than  $2,100  a  week  can  buy  any  film  elsewhere.  If  one 
should  buy  only  $1,200  a  week  and  some  manufacturer  would  make  a  splendid  subject 
somewhere  I  would  not  be  able  to  buy  any  more  film,  while  my  big  competitor  could 
buy  it  and  increase  his  prestige  amon^  the  renters  of  film  at  my  expense.  This  trust 
not  only  dictates  to  buyers,  but  also  dictates  to  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  it.  It 
is  using  Standard  Oil  methods  there.    It  saueezes  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

I  would  surest  that  in  the  interest  of  liberty  of  trade  and  to  loosen  the  bold  on 
monopoly  which  will  ultimately  ^p  the  business,  and  that  very  shortly,  unless  the 
European  product  is  brought  withm  reach  of  those  who  would  engage  in  the  business, 
that  20  to  z5  per  cent  should  be  made  the  duty  on  used  film. 

Conditions  in  the  trade  are  such  that  film  used  is  mostly  secondhand.  It  passes 
from  one  exhibitor  to  another,  and  gets  somewhat  damaged  in  use.  The  more  it  is 
tised  tiie  less  its  value.  First,  it  loses  in  value  because  of  its  age  (people  have  seen  it 
already  and  the  laige  theaters  will  not  use  any  film  which  has  already  been  shown^, 
then  it  loses  in  value  on  account  of  physical  condition.  It  takes  about  $50,000  wita 
which  to  start  in  the  film  rental  busmess  if  one  is  to  buy  new  film;  and  if  he  does  he 
takes  the  laige  risk  of  having  the  film  depreciate  in  value  through  age  alone.  For 
example,  if  I  buy  a  reel  of  film  for  $100  ana  rent  it  to  onlv  one  man  as  soon  as  I  got  it 
and  have  no  other  customer  for  30  days  that  film  has  lost  hiJf  of  its  value  because  it  is 
in  use  by  others  for  that  length  of  time. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  losses  are  tremendous  in  this  business  (from  the  buyer's 
position),  and  yet  the  buyer  has  no  chance  to  get  films  elsewhere,  mth  the  duty  at 
the  right  figure  I  can  import  film  which  has  never  been  used  or  film  if  used  has  never 
been  mown  in  this  country.  Old  film  will  not  depreciate  in  value  as  rapidly  as  new, 
and  conseauently  because  of  its  more  safer  nature  there  will  be  more  buyers  and  the 
public  will  have  better  entertainment. 

Truly,  yours,  L.  Qilbbbt  Cohbn. 
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BSIEF    OF    THE     PHOTOGBAPHERS'    GOPTBiaHT   LEAGUE    OF 

AMERICA. 

New  York,  Jomuary  28, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C 

Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  regarding  the  importation  of  photo- 
giapfaic  negatives  or  ory  plates  exposed  or  developed  and  ask  the  removal  of  duty 
nom  this  SLrticle  and  its  inclusion  m  the  free  list: 

1.  This  article  is  included  in  paragraph  474  of  Schedule  N  of  the  present  law  under 
the  phrase,  '*  Photographic:  Dry  plates  or  films  not  specialljr  provided  for,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem."  We  request  that  the  phrase  have  added  to  it  the  exception,  ^'except 
photographic  negatives  or  transparencies  developed  or  exposed,"  and  that  the  free 
ust  include  the  phrase,  *' photographic  negatives  or  transparencies  developed  or 
exposed." 

2.  These  articles  are  brought  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  manufacturing  prints 
therefrom  in  the  United  States.  Three  cases  occur.  The  first  is  that  of  the  aevel- 
oped  negative,  which  is  used  directly  without  further  manipulation  as  a  printing 
tool  from  whicn  to  make  photographic  prints.  The  second  case  is  that  of  the  exposed 
or  undeveloped  negative.  In  that  case  the  development  is  completed  within  the 
United  States  and  the  resultant  developed  negative  is  used  for  printing  as  in  the 
first  case.  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  transparency,  which  is  generallv  made  from 
a  foreign  existing  negative  and  then  imported  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  what  is 
caUed  a  "duplicate  negative,"  so  that  the  printing  may  oe  performed  here  by  such 
duplicate  negative  in  case  the  original  can  not  be  imported.  All  of  these  articles 
are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  penorming  the  print  manufacture  within  the  United 
States  mstead  of  doing  the  print  manufacture  abroad  and  then  importing  the  prints. 

3.  In  the  case  of  all  foreign  scenes,  such  as  an  architectural  view  of  a  cathedral  or 
abbey  or  an  art  reproduction  of  a  statue  or  a  painting  in  which  the  original  is  located 
abrcMSkd,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  dry  plate,  or  photographic  negative,  be 
exposed  abroad.  Neither  the  paintine  nor  the  cathedral  can  be  moved  within  the 
United  States  to  do  this  work.  The  photographer  must  go  to  the  place.  The  impo- 
sition of  a  duty  upon  these  articles  tends  to  prohibit  the  American  manufacture  of 
such  reproductions.  In  tiie  case  of  carbon  photographs,  which  are  commonly  used  for 
art  reproductions  and  fine  architectural,  the  American  maker  not  only  pays  the  duty 
on  the  negative,  or  working  tool,  with  which  the  printing  is  done,  but  ne  also  has  to 
import  his  carbon  tissue  and  pay  a  duty  on  that,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  much  higher 
wage  scale.  The  result  is  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  prints  of  that  description  which 
are  used  in  this  country  are  made  abroad. 

4.  Reduction  of  duty  will  not  injure  any  existing  industry,  but  will  increase  the 
making  of  prints  in  the  United  States. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  B.  J.  Falk,  President. 

PABAGBAPH  476. 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles:  Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made 
wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  gross,  fifteen  cents 
per  gross;  other  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  fifty  cents  per  gross 
and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  other  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers, 
pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PIPES   AND    SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 
BBIEF    OF    THE     AMEBIC  AIT     CLAT    PIPE     WOBKS     (INC.). 

Ahbsican  Clat  Pips  Works,  Inc., 

January  25, 191S. 
The  Honorable  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

nouse  of  Kepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  understanding  that  ^our  honorable  committee  has  under 
consideration  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff,  we  herewith  beg  to  submit  to  you 
statements  of  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  our  product,  namely,  clay  tobacco 
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pipes,  under  Schedule  N,  as  produced  in  New  York  State  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  producing  the  same  article  in  Glaseow,  Scotland.  In  the  hearing  granted  us  by 
previous  conunittees  the  question  of  me  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  Scotland  and 
the  United  States  has  never  been  fully  reco^ized,  and  we  have  been  protected  with 
a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  gross  on  an  article  costing  40  cents  or  less  manufactured 
abroad. 

Our  statement  shows  the  cost  of  producing  common  clay  pipes  in  both  New  York 
and  Scotland,  the  different  operations  gone  through  to  make  a  pipe,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  the  various  costs  both  here  and  abroad.  We  have  oaised  our  figures  on 
the  lowest  cost  of  labor  available  in  this  country  and  have  figured  the  highest  respec- 
tive cost  of  labor  available  in  Scotbnd.  The  total  of  both  results  show  a  difference 
of  about  20  cents  a  gross,  not  including  overhead  or  fixed  charges.  Therefore  Scotch 
manufacturers  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  have  an  advantage  of  about  5  cents  a  gross, 
less  freight  chaiges,  etc.,  of  about  1^  cents,  not  including  nxed  costs. 

COST  OP  MAKING  FANCY  CLAY  PIPES   WITH  MOUNTINGS. 

We  also  inclose  two  statements  showing  the  relative  cost  of  producing  a  fancy  clay 
pipe  in  New  York  and  in  Scotland  and  have  selected  for  this  purpose  a  style,  namely 
the  calabash  shape  of  clay,  which  is  at  present  in  greatest  demand.  The  American 
manufacturer  is  protected  on  this  article  oy  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  and  an 
additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  In  drawing  up  this  statement  we  have  also 
shown  the  entire  process  of  manufacture,  the  result  of  which  shows  a  difference  of 
$1.65  per  gross,  less  duty,  without  including  fixed  charges. 

In  submitting  these  statements  we  ^vish  to  call  your  attention  that  statements 
submitted  to  previous  committees  have  been  based  on  the  relative  cost  of  molding 
and  trimming  only  and  did  not  include  the  other  operations,  which  are  just  as  impor- 
tant. The  greatest  factor  in  our  industry  is  the  question  of  labor,  and  in  this  respect 
we  compare  with  Scotland  as  follows: 

A  good  pipe  molder  in  New  York  earns  on  the  average  $2  per  day,  whereas  in 
Scotland  the  time  work  is  based  on  the  rate  of  24  to  25  shillings  per  week,  or  about 
$1.09  a  day. 

A  trimmer  (trimming,  an  operation  to  remove  molding  faults)  in  Scotland  earns 
about  6  to  8  shillings  ($1.44  to  $1.84)  a  week,  whereas  in  New  York  they  earn  from 
$6  to  $8. 

In  Scotland  boys  and  girls  can  also  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  shillings  per 
week,  whereas  in  New  York  boys  can  not  be  had  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  wages  are 
not  attractive,  and  girls  earn  not  less  than  $5  a  week  for  work  performed  in  Scotland 
for  6  to  8  shillings. 

We  wish  to  add  that  the  Scotch  figures  are  the  only  ones  which  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  and,  while  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  France  and  Holland,  we  under- 
stand that  labor  there  is  still  more  cheap. 

This  also  applies  to  Germany,  where  pipe  makers  do  not  work  regularly  at  the  trade. 
In  Germany  pipe  makers  work  in  the  fields  planting  or  gathering  the  harvest  until 
the  weather  compels  them  to  keep  indoors.  At  this  season  the  farm  hands  or  peasants 
apply  at  the  pipe  manufacturing  plants  for  molds  of  pipes  needed.  They  then 
bulla  their  own  Idlns  and  make  the  sagars  in  which  to  place  the  pipes  preparatory  to 
burning  them,  then  mold  and  trim  enough  to  fill  the  kiln  and  after  firing  the  pipes, 
deliver  them  at  the  factory  and  collect  the  amount  due  them  for  their  labor.  This 
condition  places  in  the  hands  of  German  pipe  manufacturers  very  cheap  labor,  for  the 
reason  that  the  workman  is  willing  to  earn  a  small  amount  rather  than  sit  idle  during 
the  time  when  he  can  not  work  at  his  occupation  on  the  farms. 

As  an  example  we  quote  the  article  known  as  the  red  clay  pipe  assortment  composed 
of  about  eight  different  styles  on  which  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  would 
be  about  from  95  cents  to  $1  and  which  article  is  landed  in  this  country,  duty  paid 
(15  cents  per  gross,  specific),  67}  cents  a  gross  f.  o.  b.  dock. 

We  especially  mention  the  German  condition  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  with  their  goods  in  the  market.  Our  entire  output  is  sold  mainly 
to  small  jobbers  and  retailers  at  the  same  price  asked  for  by  the  large  jobbing  houses, 
who  have  imported  the  article  from  Germany. 

In  summing  up  we  believe  that  a  specific  import  duty  of  25  cents  per  gross  on  clay 
pipes  costing  40  cents  or  less  abroad  and  an  import  duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  specific 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  per  gross  on  clay  tobacco  pipes  or  bowls  costing  more  than 
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40  cents  per  ffroas  would  enable  ns  to  compete  in  the  open  market  without  increasing 
the  price  to  the  jobber,  retailer,  or  consumer. 
Submitting  our  brief  to  your  honorable  body,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

American  Clat  Pipe  Works,  Inc., 
0.  M.  Erk,  Secretary. 

Cost  of  mahing  fancy  clay  pipes  in  New  York. 

Cost  of  day  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  f .  o.  b.  dock $12.  00 

Freight,  9  cents 2. 016 

Cartage 050 

Total 14.516 

Cost  per  gross  13^  pounds  to  a  16  dozen  gross $0. 0859 

SoakiDg  and  milling  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  one  day's  work  at  $2  per 

day,  13J  j)ouncts  to  gross;  cost  per  gtoBR 0133 

Molding,  piece  work  per  16  dozen  gross 75 

Trimming,  piece  worfc  per  16  dozen  gross 18 

Potting  ana  filling  kiln,  20  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (140-16  dozen 

gross  to  kibi) $4.00 

Burning  kiln,  5  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (14(V-16  dozen  gross  to  kiln) .        1. 00 
Emptying  kiln,  2\  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (140-16  dozen  gross  to 

kfln) 50 

Total  (27i  hours  work) 5.50 

Cost  per  gross  140-16  dozen  gross  to  kiln 0393 

Firing  kiln,  fuel  1,200  pounds,  at  $7.25  per  ton  to  bum  140-16  dozen  gross, 
per  gross : 0335 

Total  cost  of  16  dozen  (rough) 1. 1020 


Total  cost  of  12  dozen  (rougji) 8265 

Poliahin^,  15  cents  per  gross,  piece  work 15 

Vamishmg,  30  cents  per  gross,  piece  work 30 

Ferrules,  at  50  cents  per  gross,  (45  per  cent  import  duty  included) 50 

Rubber  bits,  $2.20  per  gross  (60  per  cent  import  duty  included) 2. 20 

Assembling,  10  gross  per  day,  at  $1 10 

Packing,  40  gross  per  day,  at  $1 025 

Cost  of  12  dozen  finished 4.1015 

Cost  does  not  include  heat,  drying,  nor  cost  of  polishing  paper  or  varnish. 

Cost  of  mahing  fancy  clay  pipes  in  Scotland. 

s.    d. 

Cost  of  clay  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  at  pit 14    6 

Pre^ht 5    6 

Cartage 1    6 

Total 21    6  $5.16 

Figuring  13J  pounds  to  16  dozen,  cost  per  gross $0. 0305 

Soaking  and  milling  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  one  day's  work  at  25s.  per  week, 

$1. 09  per  day,  cost  per  gross 0072 

Molding,  Is.  6id.,  piecework,  per  16  dozen  gross 37 

Trimmmg,  5d., piecework,  per  16  dozen  gross 10 

Potting  and  fillmg  kiln,  2  days'  work. .  20  hours, 

Burning  kiln,  5  hours' work 5  hours, 

Emptying  kiln,  2}  hours'  work 2^  hours, 

Total (27}  hours,  25s.  per  week,  or  $1.09  per 

day),  cost  per  16  dozen  gross 0214 

Firing  fuel,  1,200  poimds  coal  at  16d.  per  ton,  or  $3.84  per  140-16  dozen  gross.      .  0164 

Cost  of  16  dozen 5455 
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Cost  of  12  dozen $0.4091 

Polishing,  7d.  per  gross,  12  dozen 14 

VamishiDg,  7a.  per  gross,  12  dozen 14 

Ferrules.  50  cents  per  gross  American  cost  (less  45  per  cent  duty) 345 

Rubber  bits,  |2.20  per  gross  American  cost  (lees  60  per  cent  duty) 1. 375 

Assembling,  10  gross  per  day  at  6s.  to  8s.  per  week,  $0.3344  per  day 0254 

Packing,  40  gross  per  day  at  6s.  to  8s.  per  week,  $0.3344  day,  35  per  day 00S4 

2.4429 

Cost  does  not  include  heat,  drying,  polishing  paper,  or  varnish. 

Cost  account  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  a  common  clay  pipe  in  New  York. 

Clay,  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  f.  o.  b.  dock $12.00 

Freight,  9  cents 2. 016 

Cartage 1 60 


Total 14.516 

Figured  ^t  llj  pounds  per  gross 0745 

S<»king  and  nulling  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  1  day's  work,  at  $2 0115 

Molding,  per  gross,  piecework,  29  to  30  cents,  average 295* 

Trimming,  per  gross^  piecework,  7  to  9  cents,  average 08 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  2  days'  work,  at  $2,  figured  at  160  gross  to  kiln .  $4. 00 

Burning  kiln.  5  hours'  work,  at  20  cents 1. 00 

Emptying  kiln,  2i  hours' work,  at  20  cents 50   • 

.0344 

Firing  kiln,  cost  of  coal,  at  $7.25  per  ton,  figuring  1,200  pounds,  bum  160 

gross 0272 

Packing  pipes,  average  packing  100 1-gross  boxes  or  50  3-gross  boxes  per  day; 

average,  125  gross,  equaling  93}  pipe  makers'  gross,  at  $2 0213 

16  dozen,  cost 5439 

12  dozen,  cost 4079 

Cost  account  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  a  common  clay  pipe  in  Scotland. 

s.  d.  CoBtpvgnn. 

Cost  of  clay,  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  at  pit 14  6 

Freight 5  6 

Cartage 1    6 

Total 21    6  ($5.16) 

Figuring  11^  pounds  to  a  16-dozen  gross $0. 0264 

Soaking  and  milling,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  1  day,  at  25s.  per  week,  $1.09 

per  day 0063 

Molding,  pes  gross.    8d.,  If.,  piecework,  16-dozen  gross 1625 

Trimming,  pergroes^  2d.,  If.,  piecework,  16-dozen  gross 045 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  20  hours'  work;  burning  kiln,  5  hours'  work;  empty- 
ing kiln,  2i  hours'  work;  total  of  27^  hours,  10  hours  to  a  day,  at  $1.09  per 

day  (figured  160-16  dozen  gross  to  kiln) 0109 

Firing  kiln,  coal  at  16s.  per  ton,  or  $3.84,  figuring  1,200  pounds  to  fire  160 

gross .0144 

Packing  pipes,  average  da^'s  work,  100  l-gross  boxes  or  50  3-gros8  boxes  or 
150  gross;  average  of  125  12-dozen  gross  per  day  or  93}  16-dozen  gross  per 
day;  a  cost  of  8s.  per  week,  or  $1.92,  in  10  hours  work 0037 

Cost  of  16  dozen 2692 

Costof  12  dozen 2019 
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BSIEF    OF    TSE    DIAMOND    MILLS    PAPEB    CO.,  FEW    TOBK, 

H.  T.,  ET  AL. 

To  the  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C: 

The  imdeiBi^ed  are  manufactureis  of  tissue  papers  and  certain  special  high-grade 
and  light-wei^t  papers. 
They  desire  to  make  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  said  paragraph  475: 

SCHEDULE  K,   PARAGRAPH  474. 

"475.  Pipes  and  smokers*  articles, — Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made 
wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  gross,  15  cents  per  gross;  other 
tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
other  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  whatever  material  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles 
whatsoever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  including  cif;arette  books, 
cigarette  book  covers,  poucnes  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper 
in  all  forms,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  also  bes  to  refer  to  the  item  of  cigarette  papers  included  in  Schedule  N,  para- 
naph  475,  '^ripes,  smokers'  articles,  etc."  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  this  is 
uie  paragraph  where  it  properly  belong^s,  but  no  less  duty  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  rate  assessed  under  the  present  tanff ,  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  producer.  The  importation  of  these  articles  amounted  in  value 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  to  $600,972.50,  with  duties  amounting  to 
1350,583.50. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  is  much  greater  in  all 
paper  mills  making  tissue  paper  or  otner  high  grade  and  expensive  papers  than  in 
those  making  the  cneaper  grades. 

The  following  comparisons  indicate  the  conditions  of  our  market,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  Germany,  wnich  country  would  be  the  chief  gainer  by  lowering  the  tariff  on 
these  grades  of  paper. 

The  statistics  as  to  German  wages  are  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  German  Im- 
perial Government  supplying  labor  items  of  German  mills  for  the  year  1910,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  general,  Robert  r.  Skinner. 

[In  cents  per  hour.] 


Qermany. 

America. 

Skilled  labor 

8-16 
6-11 

25-fiO 

Unskilled  labor 

13-26 

In  addition  to  which,  labor  in  America  works  shorter  hours  than  similar  labor  in 
Germany.  This  is  strong  proof  that  labor  has  obtained  a  large  share  of  benefit  from 
the  present  tariff  act,  and  it  the  tariff  is  reduced  on  theee  papers  labor  must  eventually 
give  up  a  portion  of  its  gain. 

We  most  earnestly  request  that  the  present  method  of  having  a  specific  duty  as 
well  as  ad  valorem  duty  be  continued  on  these  papers,  because  from  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  when  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  is  to  be  collected,  there  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  importers  to  undervalue  goods,  thus  causing  great  hudship  and 
loss  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  honest  importer,  also  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  on  account  of  smaller  duties  paid. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  adopt  the  above  suggestions 
and  thus  maintain  an  important  industry. 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Smith  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass. 

0.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

The  Anchor  Mills  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Lochs,  Conn. 

The  Ancram  Paper  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRikNKLiN  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Jersa/  City,  N.  J, 

Jersey  City  Paper  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

John  R.  A  John  H.  Buck, 

Attorneys. 
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BBIEF  Olf  BEHALF  OF  THE  IRISH  IITDUSTBIAL  ASSOCIATIOH 

OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  IT.  Y, 

New  Yobk,  Jantuxry  30 ^  19 IS, 

GOMlilTTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Iriah  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  City,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  representing  an  important  interest  as  importers  and  dealers 
in  foreign  and  domestic  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee  for  adontion 
the  recommendation  respecting  duties  on  said  articles  coming  imder  Schedule  N 
sundries  (par.  475). 

The  present  duty  on  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  valued  not  more 
than  40  cents  per  gross,  is  15  cents  per  gross;  other,  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent. 
Pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  whatever  materials  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles  what- 
soever not  specially  provided  for,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette  book  coven, 
pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  60  per  cent. 
We  believe,  in  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  the  users  of  smoking  pipes,  etc.,  that 
the  above  duties  are  exorbitant,  for  the  reason  that  the  French  brierwood  is  the  only 
wood  in  existence  which  is  practical  for  a  useful  pipe,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in 
this  country  which  could  be  applied  as  a  substitute,  hence  putting  a  lugh  duty  on 
articles  which  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  is  entirely  injuring  the  public  and 
deprives  the  United  States  Treasury  of  customs  duties,  as  it  substantially  prohibits 
their  importation  and  prevents  chem  from  purchaflinR  something  which  this  country 
does  not  produce.  As  to  the  common  clay  pipes  ana  all  other  pipes,  we  think  that 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  gross  as  a  specific  duty  is  excessive,  for  the  labor  in  Europe 
now  is  scarce  and  the  wages  are  much  higher  than  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  therefore  submit  to  this  honorable  committee  a  request  to  lower  the  duty  on 
the  above-mentioned  articles. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Irish  Industrial  Association  or  New  York, 
By  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Emilio  Yaselu, 
H.  WiNSHiP  Whbatley, 

Attorneys, 
PABAGBAPH  476. 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricaitural  drills 
and  planters,  mowers,  horseiakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  and 
cotton  gins,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, province  or  colony  which  imposes  no  tax  or  duty  on  like  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States,  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY. 

STATEMEITT  FILED  BT  FBAITCIS  J.  LOWE,  ITEW  TOEE,  V.  T. 

New  York  Cmr,  January  $8, 191S. 
Schedule:  Free  list.    Subject:  Agricultural  machinery. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  urcently  requested  to  report  favorably  the  placing  of  all 
ngricultural  implements  ana  machinery  manufactured  or  controlled  by  the  so-called 
Harvester  Trust  on  the  free  list. 

It  would  be  suivisable  to  limit  the  period  to  two  ^rears,  as  by  that  time  importations 
of  foreign-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  would  be  sufficient  to  break 
this  monopoly. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  present  tariff  law  allowing  ''free  of  dut^  farm  machinery 
manufactured  in  countries  at  present  not  charging  any  duty  on  similar  goods  shipped 
from  the  United  States.''  This  provision  was  placed  there  at  the  reque^  of  one  of  our 
Senators  from  the  West.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Holland,  known  as  the  country  of 
windmills,  is  about  the  only  place  to  which  agricultural  machinery  can  be  ehippea  or 
imported  on  the  condition  named,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  factory  there  manu- 
facturing implements  and  machinery,  the  provision  in  tariff  law  is  of  no  avail.  I  also 
understand  uiat  the  Fiji  Islands  come  under  such  a  provision,  but  it  is  more  profitable 
to  ship  Bull  Durham  than  any  other  commodity. 
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In  view  of  the  £act  that  the  Bull  Mooee  fattened  laigely  on  Harvester  paatures,  it  is 
now  about  time  to  use  the  acid  test  on  the  Harvester  Corporation.  It  is  up  to  the* 
Democratic  Party  to  do  its  duty.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  Government  suit  against 
the  Harvester  Co.  at  Chicago  that  90  per  cent  of  the  reapers,  binders,  and  mowers 
manufactured  in  the  Unitea  States  of  America  are  ownea  or  controlled  bv  the  Har- 
vester Trust.  This  concern  can  dissolve  and  reorganize  in  24  hours  to  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  same  as  Standard  Oil  and  other  philanthropic  institutions. 
Place  harvesters  and  other  machinery  controlled  by  this  corporation  on  the  free  list 
and  England,  Germany,  as  well  as  Canada,  will  flood  the  market  here  with  first-class 
machinery.  If  such  articles  are  placed  on  the  free  list  I  am  in  a  position  to  inform 
your  committee  that  three  of  the  lai^est  concerns  in  Germany  stand  ready  to  ship 
reapers,  binders,  mowers,  and  other  agricultural  tools  delivered  on  any  farm  in 
the  United  States  at  the  same  prices  charged  by  the  Harvester  Trust  for  American 
machinery  delivered  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  Europe  to  forei^  farmers  by  the  Har- 
vester Trust,  and  which  prices  are  30  per  cent  less  than  chargea  the  American  farmers 
by  ihJB  same  trust. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Steel  Trust  delivered  iron  and 
steel  used  in  the  construction  of  farm  machinery  to  the  so-called  Harvester  Trust  at  $3 
a  ton  less  than  supplied  independent  factories,  your  committee  should  place  plow 
parts,  binder  and  reaper  parts,  and  other  repairs  for  farm  machinery  on  the  free  list  in 
order  that  the  Amencan  farmer  can  secure  some  redress  for  the  present  exorbitant 
prices. 

Tiusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  I  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Frangib  J.  LowK, 
Maritime  Ex.  Building^  New  York  CSty, 
PABAGBAPH  477. 

Plash,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatters'  plush,  composed  of  sUk 
or  of  sUk  and  cotton,  such  as  is  used  exclusively  for  making  men's  hats,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  478. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades  covered  with  material  other  than 
paper  or  lace,  fifty  per  centom  ad  valorem.  Sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols, 
or  sunshades,  and  walking  canes,  finished  or  unfinished,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

UMBRELLAS. 

MEMOBANDIJMS  SUBMITTED  BT  ITEW  TOBK  FIBMS. 

•  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Janvxary  15,  1913. 

The  CoMMnTEE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentaliveSf  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  I  herewith  inclose  you  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  gone  over  very  carefully,  which  would  protect  us  more 
than  ^e  present  rate  of  duty,  as  in  the  last  few  years  our  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  very  much  hurt  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  duty,  and  if  the  duty  was 
raised  according  to  my  memorandum  I  think  we  would  have  a  fair  competition 
against  the  European  market. 

In  re^d  to  umbrellas,  you  will  notice  from  the  imports  that  there  is  little  or  no 
competition  in  this  branoi  against  our  American  manufacturers,  and  we  would 
advise  to  have  the  duty  remain. 

Any  further  information  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  at  any  time  to  any 
representative  who  might  call  on  us. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  W.  Ware  &  Co. 

[Inclosure.] 

Per  cent. 

Walking  sticks,  bent,  finished,  and  ferrulcd 50 

Umbrella  handles 45 

Electric  light  canes 40 

Umbrella  (Janes 40 

Novelties  of  any  kind 40 

Rough  woods Free. 

Bough  woods: 

Stained  and  not  bent,  cut  in  squares Free. 

Same  in  handles Free. 
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New  York,  January  30j  191S. 

UMBRBLLAfi  AND  PARAflOLS. 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent  on  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades  covered  with 
materials  other  than  paper  or  lace.    (See  par.  478,  Sdiedule  N.) 

The  duty  on  silks  and  covers  of  various  kinds  averafi;e  higher  than  50  per  cent. 
This  is,  obviousl^r,  unfair,  as  the  nresent  tariff  certainly  favors  the  importation  of  the 
manufactured  article  by  making  tnis  discrimination. 

EacampU  (parasols).— I'ongee  silk  pays  a  duty  of  80  to  120  per  cent;  but  parasols  made 
of  this  pongee  pay  a  duty  of  only  50  per  cent. 

Example  (umbrellas).-— SiUcs  and  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  umbrellas  pay  a  duty  as  high  as  83  per  cent.  The  umbrellas  made  of  these 
materials  pay  a  duty  of  only  50  per  cent. 

We  ask  you  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  forming  the  new  bill,  and  b^  you  to  adjust 
these  differences. 

Aluson  6t  Lamson. 

PASAGSAPH  479. 

Waste,  not  specially  proTlded  for  In  this  section,  ten  per  centum  ad  valoiem. 

TTNPLATE   SCRAP. 
BBIEF  OF  THE  BEPXTBLIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  PITTSBimOH,  PA. 

PrrrsBUROH,  Pa.,  January  25, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  A.  Undbrwood, 

Havju  of  RepersentativeSy  Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  that  ^'tinplate  scrap  unfit  for  remanufacturing*'  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list.  It  is  now  classea  as  waste  not  otherwise  specified  and  pays 
10  per  cent  duty. 

Tinplate  scrap  is  the  waste  made  from  tinplate  in  manufacturing  cans,  tinware 
utensus,  and  otner  articles.  It  is  used  exclusively  by  detinning  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  component  metals,  viz.,  steel  scrap  ajid  tm.  The  quantity 
of  this  tinplate  scrap  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  to  supply  the 
requirements  and  the  capacity  of  the  American  detinning  plants.  A  Quantity  of  the 
material  is  imported  eacn  3rear  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  both  tnese  countries 
the  American  ouyer  encounters  the  competition  of  the  European  detinning  plants, 
who  are  able  to  outbid  the  American  manufacturer  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of 
chemicals  and  very  much  lower  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany. 
As  labor,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  material,  forms  a  laige  {Murt  of  Uie  cost  of  con- 
verting it,  the  European  detinner  has  very  much  the  advantage  of  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  freight  to  Europe  from  Oanadian  points  such  as  Montreal,  Halifax,  etc.,  and 
still  more  so  from  Mexican  points,  is  less  than  the  railroad  freight  which  we  have  to 
pay  from  these  points  to  the  American  factories— for  instance  to  Pittsbuigh. 

The  products  of  a  detinning  plant  are  steel  scrap  and  pig  tin  or  tin  compounds. 
The  present  value  of  tinplate  scrap  in  Canada  is  about  $21  per  ton  and  the  duty 
assessed  at  10  per  cent  Ib  $2.10  per  ton.  Considering  that  the  product  of  the  detinning 
plant,  viz,  pig  tin,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  and  steel  scrap  at  a  very  much  lower 
rate  than  $2.10,  it  seems  anomalous  to  tax  the  raw  material  while  admitting  the  product 
free  of  duty  or  at  a  lower  rate.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  tmplate  scrap 
be  placed  where  it  properly  belongs,  viz,  upon  the  free  list. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Republic  Chemical  Co., 
Per  A.  Kern. 

PABAG&APH  480. 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  all 
raw  or  unmanufactared  articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  thlfi  sec- 
tion, a  dnty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  articles  manofactored, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided  for  in  this  section,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
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That  each  and  every  imported  article,  not  enumerated  In  this  section,  which 
is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  section  as  chargeable  with  duty, 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which 
it  most  resembles  in  any  of  ttie  particulars  before  mentioned;  and  if  any  non- 
enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on 
which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable  there  shall  be  levied  on  such 
nonenumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  enume- 
rated, manufactured  of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at 
the  highest  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of 
the  component  material  thereof  of  chief  value;  and  the  words  "component 
material  of  chief  value,"  wherever  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  held  to  mean 
that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value  any  other  single  com- 
ponent material  of  the  article ;  and  the  value  of  each  component  material  shall 
be  determined  by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material  in  its  condition  as 
found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
imported  article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  on  Schedule  N. 

lE-VOL.fi.] 
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Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  charge  what 
the  traflBlc  would  bear;  that  is  the  merchants'  point  of  view.  Tlic 
competitive  point  of  view,  though,  forces  it  down  to  a  legitimate 
ma^in  of  profit. 

Mr.  LoNQWOETH.  Under  those  circumstances,  then,  they  would  get 
rid  of  local  competition  ? 

Mr.  MoElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNQWOETH.  Under  those  circmnstances  would  the  consumer 
benefit  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No. 

The  Chaieman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  there.  Are 
you  willing  to  state  as  a  witness  in  this  case  that  if  we  put  shol&  on 
the  free  list  it  is  going  to  wipe  out  American  competition  on  foreign 
shoes  1  Are  you  willing  to  say  that,  in  your  belief,  if  we  put  shoes  on 
the  free  list  that  in  a  reasonable  tune,  say  within  five  years,  it  will 
wipe  out  American  competition  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  No, 

The  Chaieman.  I  thought  you  would  not. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Pardon  me;  I  would  say  I  believe  the  country 
would  be  adjusted  on  a  different  economic  basis,  and  so  that  we  could 
meet  competition.  We  would  be  forced  to  meet  it,  because  our 
help  woula  be  forced  to  be  employed,  and  if  they  were  out  of  employ- 
ment they  would  come  back  mto  reemployment  at  about  half  thev 
are  earning  to-day.  That  would  be  my  explanation  of  that.  1 
think  this  country  can  readjust  itself  to  probably  any  condition 
that  confronts  it. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  you  said  your  turn-over  in  your  capital 
was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McElwain.  Yes;  as  a  whole. 

The  Chaieman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  because  I  think 
10  per  cent  ia  not  unreasonable  for  a  large  manufacturing  concern. 
With  a  10  per  cent  reduction  you  could  experiment  with  the  profit  on 
your  turnover  before  you  would  ever  have  to  touch  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  That  would  probably  be  the  first  thing. 

The  Chaieman.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  a  shoe  is  not 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  vour  production,  according  to  your  state- 
ment. Therefore  you  would  never,  in  making  this  experiment,  have 
to  invade  anything  of  the  profits  of  your  turnover  until  it  was  dem- 
onstrated this  was  too  competitive  a  rate. 

If  I  happened  to  be  contmued  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Ikleans 
Committee,  and  after  we  put  you  on  the  free  list  it  showed  it  produced 
undue  competition  by  domg  that^  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  my 
vote  was  concerned,  to  put  a  tariff  back  on  it,  because  I  believe  the 
American  manufacturer  ought  only  to  be  subjected  to  reasonable  com- 
petition; and  if  we  give  hun  too  much  competition,  it  ought  to  be 
checked  up.  If  he  has  not  enough  competition,  or  if  he  has  not  any, 
as  in  your  case,  I  think  the  Government  is  entitled  to  some  revenue. 

Mr.  LoNGWOETH.  The  readjustment  you  suggest  is  the  readjust- 
ment of  wages  ? 

Mr.  McElwain.  It  is  the  readjustment  of  wages  ultimately. 
Profit  or  capital  first;  then  wages  second. 
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r:::     Mr.  Fobbnet.  Is  it  not  true  that  one-half  of  the  shoe  factories  in 
r    this  country  to-dav  can  be  purchased  at  100  cents  on  a  dollar  of 
: .  the  actual  cash  put  into  them,  right  now? 
Mr.  McElwain.  I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 
spoke  about  being  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  can  buy  all 
tne  shoe  factories  he  wants  i 
Mr.  McElwain.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  a  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the  actual  money 
invested  in  the  factories? 
Mr.  McElwain.  Many  of  them  for  considerably  less. 
Mr.  ErrcHiN.  If  I  am  going  to  get  a  bargain,  can  I  not  get  it  a  little 
cheaper  than  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  ? 
Mr.  McElwain.  Yea ;  and  I  think  jou  will  get  them,  too. 
Mr.  KncHiN.  So  that  as  to  all  this  prosperity  argument  that  my 
friend  has  been  making  here  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  connection  with 
the  Payne  Act  and  the  Dingley  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer,  and  you  have  not  been  prosperous  under  them,  have 
you — if  I  can  buy  your  concerns  for  less  than  a  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  bet  a  dollar  that  in  a  trade  he  would  clean  the 
other  fellow  if  he  got  a  chance,  and  yet  he  criticizes  you  for  doing  it. 
Pliaughter.] 

Mr.  McElwain.  I  do  not  care  to  answer  that  question. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

sufplementaby  statement  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the  present 
Import  Duty  on  Boots  and  Shoes,  by  the  National  Association  of  Shoe 
Manufacturers. 

Fbbbuary  24,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Repreeentatives,  Wathinffton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Manufactuiera,  the  National 
Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association,  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Association,  and 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers'  Association,  weliand  you  this  statement  supplementary 
to  our  brief  in  support  of  the  present  import  duty  on  boots  and  shoes,  provided  for 
by  Schedule  N,  sections  450  and  451.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  more  clear  one  or  two 
points  that  were  referred  to  in  l^e  hearing  before  your  committee,  January  29,  1913, 
or  that  have  since  attained  prominence. 

I.  The  fact  that  shoes  of  American  manufacture  are  sold  abroad  is  not  a  valid  argu- 
Dtient  against  the  retention  of  the  present  impK>rt  duty,  because — 

(a)  Tne  quantity  of  shoes  exported  from  this  country  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
The  following  summary  indicates  the  small  extent  to  which  American  shoes  are 
exported  to  all  countries  and  to  competitive  countries,  i.  e.,  to  countries  which  are 
themselves  manufacturing  shoes  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Annual  output  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States $442, 600,  OOO 

Annual  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  (year  ending 

June  30, 1912) » 16, 009, 000 

Bxports  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  same  period  to  competitive 

countries  (England,  France,  and  Germany) '3, 214, 000 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  same  period  to  noncompetitive 

countries  (largely  South  and  Central  American) '12, 795, 000 

It  is  apparent  that  to  competitive  countries  we  export  only  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of  our 
entire  production.    Our  sales  in  these  countries  are  largely  of  shoes  of  a  high  grade, 

1 3.6  per  cent  of  the  output        *  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of  the  output.        *  2^  per  cent  of  the  output 
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and  American  manufacturers  testify  to  the  &ct  that  our  sales  abroad  of  shoes  of  lover 
grades  and  at  lower  prices  are  falling  off  as  European  competition  grows  keener,  and 
more  extensive. 

Our  exports  are  kept  at  a  point  near  their  present  level  laigely  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  our  trade  with  Central  and  South  America.  At  those  points  our  proxiiiiity 
and  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  place  us  at  an  advantage  over  European  manufic- 
turers. 

(h)  American  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  sell  and  are  not  selling  in  foreign  coun- 
tries at  a  lower  price  than  they  ask  for  shoes  of  the  same  quality  and  grade  in  this 
country.  The  only  shoe  regaraing  which  a  question  was  raised  at  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  was  the  "Walkover"  shoe,  manufactured  by  Geoi^  E.  Keith  Co.,  oi 
Oompello,  Mass.  In  a  letter  which  is  attached  to  this  statement  as  Exhibit  A,  an 
officer  of  that  company  states  that  his  company  does  not  sell  shoes  abroad  at  prices 
as  low  as  they  are  sold  in  this  country.  Like  statements  can  be  procured  from  all 
American  manufacturers  who  engage  in  the  export  trade. 

(c)  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  American  shoes  can  be  sold  abroad  in  tiie 
quantities  quoted,  at  prices  in.  excess  or  equal  to  those  prevailing  here  is,  we  believe, 
found  in  the  following: 

(1)  To  some  extent,  at  least,  these  shoes  are  sold  to  Americans  tourins  or  fiving 
abroad  who  are  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  their  shoes,  and  who  prefer,  ror  reasons 
of  stvle,  comfort,  or  habit  to  wear  American  shoes. 

(2)  There  are  consumers  abroad,  as  in  this  country,  who  prefer  a  shoe  manufactured 
in  a  country  other  than  their  own  rather  than  a  shoe  of  domestic  manufacture  in 
order  that  tney  may  be  said  to  wear  an  imported  shoe. 

(3)  Of  the  shoes  imported  by  us  into  Great  Bratain,  Germany,  and  France,  70.4  per 
cent  are  sold  by  stores  controlled  by  American  manufacturers.  The  sole  object  m. 
aim  of  these  stores  is  the  sale  of  the  American  shoe.  When  forei^  retailers  have  the 
option  between  the  American  and  the  foreign  shoe  they  ordinarily  select  the  latter. 
A  similar  result  might  be  expected  in  this  country  if  the  American  retailer  could 
realize  a  larger  profit  from  the  nandHng  of  a  foreign  product. 

(4)  Some  time  ago  it  was  recognized  abroad  that  American  shoes  were  superior  iq 
style  and  workmanship  to  shoes  of  European  manufacture.  For  this  reason  uie  tnde 
in  foreign  countries  wnich  was  able  to  pay  for  a  high-grade  shoe  and  which  was  dis- 
criminating in  its  tastes  has  purchased  the  American  product.  Yet  the  number  of 
such  discriminating  purchasers  has  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  foreign  manufacturen 
to  adopt  to  tJieir  fml  extent  American  styles  and  methods.  A  public  purcbaszng 
shoes  valued  at  $16,009,000  and  scattered  over  the  entire  world  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
attraction,  particularly  in  view  of  varying  trade  conditions  and  tarifiiB.  If,  however, 
the  American  market  is  opened  to  foreign  manufacturers,  a  market  for  shoes  valued  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000,  foreign  manufacturers,  more  than  ever  before,  will  study  con- 
ditions here  and  will  have  everypoesible  incentive  to  secure  American  styles,  pattenu, 
supervision,  and  methods. 

(6^  Particularly  in  cheaper  grades  of  shoes,  which  are  purchased  principally  upon 
the  oasis  of  price  and  wearing  qualities,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  a  lalxir  cost 
admittedly  40  to  50  per  cent  of  ours  and  using  as  good  materials,  will  be  at  an  advantage, 
such  as  he  possesses  abroad,  where  already  competition  with  him  in  those  lines  is 
practically  impossible. 

(d)  In  Canaaa,  American  shoes  have  sold  heretofore,  not  only  for  the  reasons  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  our  European  business,  but  also  because  of  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Canada  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Americans,  whose  preference  for 
the  styles  and  the  comfort  of  the  American  product  leads  them  to  prefer  it  as  compared 
with  the  English  shoe. 

(2)  On  account  of  our  proximity  to  Canada  we  are  able  to  send  salesmen  there  who 
can  study  its  market  and  meet  shifting  and  varying  conditions. 

(3)  On  account  of  our  proximity,  also,  wholesalers  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
ship  shoes  into  Canada  quickly  and  without  delays,  and  to  maintain  and  replenish 
the  stock  of  Canadian  retailers  and  jobbers  in  a  manner  impossible  to  English 
manufacturers. 

(4)  If  the  duty  upon  shoes  imported  into  this  country  were  removed,  our  wholesakn 
would  retain  most  of  these  advantages  in  the  Canadian  trade,  but  would  exploit  and 
sell  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  shoe  they  could  handle  with  the  most 
profit,  without  doubt  the  shoe  of  foreign  mantifacture. 

II.  The  reduction  of  the  existing  import  duty  will  only  benefit  the  consumer,  if  it 
does  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  shoe  worker  in  this  coimtry  or  of  the  small  manufacturer. 
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(a)  XJndiBputed  tefltimony  haa  been  given  before  the  committee  to  the  e£fect  that 
the  manufacturer  of  shoes  m  this  country  secures  a  profit  not  exceeding  4  per  cent 
upon  his  entire  turnover.  Acc<mling  to  the  latest  United  States  census,  the  average 
retul  selling  price  of  shoes  in  this  country  is  $1.65.  The  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
therefore,  upon  such  an  average  shoe  is  less  than  6  cents.  This,  therefore,  would  be 
the  extent  of  the  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  foreign  competition  were  to  take  from  the 
manufacturer  his  entire  profit  and  give  it  to  the  consumer. 

(6)  If  foreign  shoes  are  to  compete  with  shoes  of  American  manufacture,  and  if 
revenue  is  to  accrue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation,  thej  must  be  sold  in 
this  country  and  must  displace  to  some  extent  at  least  shoes  of  American  manufacture. 
If  this  is  the  case,  since  fewer  shoes  will  be  manufactured  here,  the  demand  for  labor 
wi]l  decrease.  So  far,  therefore,  as  wages  depend,  as  members  of  the  committee  have 
intimated  they  do.  upon  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  wages  must  necessarily  fall. 
This  effect  will  be  felt  without  regard  to  any  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  the  materials 
entering  into  shoes. 

(e)  lyeports  of  the  latest  United  States  census  indicate  that  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  decreased  16  per  cent 
between  the  ^ears  1900  and  1910.  This  decrease  has  been  due  without  doubt  to  the 
keen  competition  even  now  prevailing  in  this  country  throughout  the  industry,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  survival  only  of  the  most  efficient  manufacturers.  It  is  aamitted 
that  the  chief  aims  sought  in  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  upon  shoes  are  to 
increase  competition  in  this  country  and  to  secure  added  revenue  from  imports. 
The  same  process  will  therefore  be  carried  further  that  has  already  been  ai>parent 
throughout  the  industry,  namely,  the  elimination  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  least 
able  to  endure  fierce  competition.  The  lar]^  manufacturer  can  perhaps  stand  the 
losses  involved  in  the  readiustment  of  conditions,  flradually  reducing  his  labor  cost  to 
a  point  corresponding  witn  the  same  item  abroaa.  He  can  bu^r  his  suppUcs  more 
dieaply,  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  favorable  times,  and  can  utilize  many  forms  of 
economy  in  manufacture.  He  can  employ  experts,  maintAJn^  a  large  selling  staff, 
advertise  extensively  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  establish  fac^ries  abroad  to 
manufacture  for  him  those  grades  of  shoes  in  hich  foreign  competition  is  most  keen. 
The  smaller  manufacturer  without  these  advantages  must  feel  the  full  effect  of 
increased  competition,  and  will  be  gradually  eliminated. 

III.  It  was  said  in  the  committee  hearing  that  during  the  year  1912  not  a  pair  of 
shoes  worth  over  |1  was  imported  into  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  York 
and  Boston  custom  houses  report  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  21,243 
pairs  of  ^oes  were  imported,  valued  at  an  aggregate  of  $53,858,  or  of  an  average  value 
of  $2.53.  Imports  of  slippers  of  a  very  low  grade  and  price  brought  the  average  value 
of  all  imports  of  footwear  to  an  extremely  low  figure. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

National  Association  of  Shoe  Manuvactubebs. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

ExEctrnvE  Office, 
Geo.  E.  KErra  Co., 
CampellOf  Mass.,  February  IS,  191 S. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  morning,  I  would  state 
that  in  no  country  where  the  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.  sells  shoes,  either  in  their  own  stores 
or  by  agencies,  are  Walkover  shoes  sold  at  as  low  prices  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
selling  price  naturally  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the  following  factors:  First, 
duty;  second,  height  rates;  third,  cost  of  conducting  business  in  the  particular  coun- 
try, and  fourth,  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  popular  prices  in  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, as  for  example: 

The  Walk-over  $4  grade  as  sold  in  the  United  States  sells  in  London  for  16s.  6d,  ap- 
proximately $4.04;  Faris,  25  francs,  approximately  $4.82;  Berlin,  18  marks,  approxi- 
mately $4.32;  St.  Petersbuig,  13  rubles,  approximately  $6.70. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  statement  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  the 
dosing  out  of  odd  lots. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Harold  C.  Kefth, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 
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BBISF    OF    THE    COMMOITWEALTE    SHOE    ft    LEATHEX  CO^ 

BOSTOH,  HASS. 

Boston,  Fdnruarg  55, 1911 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Undebwood, 

CKotrmon,  C<yvMniUM  on  nays  ixnd  Mecau, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsab  Sm:  I  have  read  over  carefully  the  re]X)rt  of  the  hearinfis  given  by  yom 
committee  on  January  29  to  the  representatives  of  the  shoe  and  learner  trade,  and  I 

Sikther  from  this  report  that  one  fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  rate  d 
uty  necessary  for  Doots  and  shoes  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  both  by  your  com- 
mittee and  bv  the  representatives  of  the  trade. 

From  the  nank  statements  made  by  vourself  to  our  representatives,  I  undoBtaiui 
that  the  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  reduce  the  rate  whicn  you  now  understand  to  be 
prohibitive  to  such  a  point  that  importations  of  a  reasonable  amouint  will  occur,  m 
that  revenue  may  be  produced  for  the  Government,  and  that  no  duty  solely  for  pro- 
tection shall  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  other  words^  that  the  rate  should  be  such  as  to 
establish  reasonable  competition  between  the  industry  in  this  and  oth^-  countries, 
and  you  distinctly  affirm  the  proposition  that  no  rate  can  be  levied  merely  to  protect 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  in  this  countar. 

As  a  citizen  who  has  been  ur^nt  for  tariff  reform  for  many  years,  I  can  agree  in 
fullest  detail  with  these  propositions,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  my  belief  in  the  equity 
of  this  plan  that  I  persuaded  the  shoe  trade  in  1908  to  authorize  me  to  represent  tbera 
at  Wasnington  and  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  protection  on  boots  and  shoes  to 
such  a  point  as  represented  the  actual  difference  in  labor  cost.  I  have  no  doubt  yon 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  now  levied  on  boots  and  shoes  made 
from  tne  skins  of  animals  of  the  bovine  species  does  not  represent  anvtiiing  more  than 
this  difference  in  labor  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  grades  it  does  not  represent 
the  full  difference,  and  in  no  grade  with  which  I  am  familiar  does  it  represent  mare 
than  this  difference. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  charts  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  shoe 
trade  and  based  on  reports  of  the  Government  investigator  must  convince  even  the 
most  dcepticaJ  that  this  is  the  present  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  consider  this  dutjr  prohibitive  because  under  it  do 
importations  of  consequence  have  resulted,  and  right  at  this  point  occuib  the  misun- 
derstanding which  I  feel  is  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  your  committee. 

On  practically  all  articles  of  merchandise  manufactured  in  foreign  coontricB, 
especially  such  as  woolens,  fine  cotton  goods,  gloves,  hosiery,  crockerv,  steel,  and 
many  others,  the  conditions  of  the  art  in  Europe  are  much  more  advanced  than  in  this 
country,  and  the  goods  are  more  attractive  and  desirable  in  many  respects.  In  such 
cases  it  is  only  necessury  to  put  the  duty  low  enough  to  bring  the  price  of  these  goods 
to  tiie  level  of  the  price  of  Ajnerican-made  goods,  when  importations  will  begin,  and 
will  reach  large  proportions.  In  other  words,  people  appreciate  the  quality  oi  the 
foreign  product,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  on  a  competitive  price  basis  are  sure  to 
buy  quite  largely  of  the  forei^-made  gpoods. 

The  opposite  of  this  condition  prevails  in  regard  to  shoes.  The  present  method  of 
making  snoes  by  machinery  origmated  in  this  country,  and  until  the  past  eig^t  or 
nine  years  Uiis  country  has  oeen  far  in  advance  of  any  foreign  country  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art,  and  at  the  present  moment  medium  cpides  of  shoes  made  in  forekn 
countries  are  not  as  highly  perfected  in  regard  to  fit,  finish,  and  style  as  are  Kimihtf 
goods  made  in  this  country .  The  foreign  goods  being  somewhat  clumsy  in  appeazance, 
and  when  judged  by  the  American  standard,  poor  fitters,  are  not  deured  by  the  am- 
sumer  in  this  countiy ,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  been  imported  in  reasonable 
quantities  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  made  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  llie  old 
adage  illustrates  this  condition  perfectly,  ''You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  voo 
can  not  make  him  drink.'' 

The  belief  expressed  hy  members  of  your  committee  that  no  shoes  at  all  had  been 
imported  (except  two  pairs  coming  from  Canada)  of  the  medium  grades  was^  I  think, 
an  error,  as  I  know  some  dealers  who  have  imported  sample  lots  of  foreign  shoes. 
These  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  lower  prices  in  Europe  than  they  could  be 
furnished  by  manufacturera  in  this  country,  and  they  have  undertaken,  in  good 
earnest,  to  introduce  them  into  their  lines  and  dispose  of  them  to  their  r^ular  tnde. 
The  result,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory  for  the  reasons  stated.  After  a  thorou^ 
examination  and  the  submission  of  the  goods  to  their  customers,  ^ey  find  the  goov 
are  not  desired.    Even  a  somewhat  lower  price  is  found  not  to  be  the  controlling  fBcUt. 
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The  American-made  article  meets  the  ideas  of  the  American  consumer  so  much  better 
The  facilities  of  the  American  Tnanufacturer  for  prompt  delivery  and  his  jgenendly 
more  efficient  system  of  merchandising  more  than  offset  tlie  advantage  in  price  in  the 
foreign-made  article,  and  the  attempts  at  imjMrting  have  therefore  languished  until 
they  have  been  largely  discontinued. 

At  the  top  of  paffe  4209  Mr.  McElwain  said,  "If  you  want  to  subsidize  a  man  to  go 
into  business  and  force  competition  upon  us,  that  can  be  done.''  The  idea  which  I 
have  expressed  at  some  length  was  what  then  rested  in  Mr.  McElwain's  mind.  I 
believe  anyone  thoroujg;hly  conversant  with  the  shoe  trade  will  aeree  that  you  can  not 
induce  large  importations  of  foreign  shoes  into  this  country  without  you  adj[ust  the 
tariff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  f orei^er  a  very  decided  advantage  in  pnce.  If 
the  goods  were  ^jeatly  cheaper  than  American  goods,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  pur- 
chased in  considerable  quantities.  If  there  were  no  tariff  protection  on  shoes,  this 
condition  on  some  lines  would  occur  at  once,  and  importations  would  begin;  and  if  the 
importations  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  subsequent  enactment  of  a  protective 
duty,  the  volume  of  imports  would  increase  as  fast  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  were 
able  to  equip  themselves  to  produce  the  goods. 

Is  it  your  idea  that  importations  of  foreign  goods  that  are  undesirable  from  the 
standpomt  of  the  American  consumer  should  oe  forced  into  this  country,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  labor,  and  at  that,  without  producing  a  cent  of  revenue  for  the 
government?  I  voted  the  straight  Democratic  ticket  last  fall  wholly  on  the  issue  of 
tariff  revision,  but  I  must  say  that  no  such  proposition  as  that  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I  believe  was  never  thou^t  of  by  any  of  the  thousands  of  independent  voters  who 
brought  the  Democratic  JParty  into  power.  I  believe  certain  reductions  could  be 
made  in  the  shoe  and  leather  schedule  that  would  encourage  importation  to  some 
extent,  and  would  be  logical  and  proper,  but  free  trade  in  snoes  under  all  existing 
conditions  would  work  a  hardship  that  would  seem  to  be  uncalled  for  and  wholly 
undesirable. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chab.  H.  Jonss. 

CHABLES  N.  PEOUTT,  SPEHCEB,  MASS.,  WEITES  COHCEBFIVG 

TAEIFF  on  SHOES,  ETC. 

Isaac  Pboutt  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Spencer,  M<u$.,  February  i,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  the  morning  paper's  account  of  the  recent  hearing  on  boot 
and  shoe  tariff,  I  notice  you  ask  Mr.  McElwain  if  shoes  are  put  on  the  free  list  if  it 
would  wipe  out  the  industry. 

I  recently  said  in  my  previous  communication  that  it  would  wipe  out  the  industry 
unless  the  manufacturers  cut  the  price  of  labor,  which  we  must  do,  and  not  allow  our 
industry  to  be  destroyed,  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  free  shoes.  Further  consideration 
impresses  me  more  seriously.  Ten  per  cent  off  from  a  $2  shoe  is  $0.20.  The  labor  in 
a  $2  shoe  is  at  the  highest  about  10.40.  The  leather  is  approximately  the  same  price 
to  the  foreign  shoe  manufacturer  as  the  home  manufacturer,  though  labor  and  finoings 
are  lower,  so  that  the  $0.20  is  all  against  the  labor,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
cut  in  labor  of  50  per  cent.  When  1  come  to  look  into  this  matter,  I  am  sure  it  would 
seriously  hamper,  if  not  destroy,  the  industry,  provided  it  needed  any  portion  of 
this  cut. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  seemed  to  be  very  curious  to  know  why  the  tariff 
"was  necessary  when  the  American  manufacturers  could  sell  and  were  selling  shoes 
in  87  countries  now,  in  one  instance  at  the  very  door  of  foreign  competition.  Mr. 
McElwain 's  answer  that  exports  were  no  criterion  of  competition.  I  wish  to  answer 
this  question  by  saying  that  American  enterprise  in  early  developing  and  promoting 
the  industry  has  been  in  advance  of  otlier  nations  in  machinery  and  application  m 
the  same,  and  the  improved  style  of  our  goods  to  date.  Other  countries  are  fast 
approaching  us  in  this  respect  by  adopting  our  machinery,  lasts,  and  methods  of  work. 
The  goods  exported  are  the  higher  grades  of  machine-made  Goodyear  sewed  bottomed 
goods,  taking  the  place  of  hand-sewed  bottomed  soods.  Foreign  countries  had  not 
got  into  this  method  of  making  shoes  this  way  until  recently.  We  were  several  years 
ahead  of  them,  and  this  gave  us  the  advantage  and  especially  the  patronage  of  Amer- 
cana  in  Europe. 
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Alfio  the  enterprise  and  method  of  our  mercfaantB  in  opening  special  AmericB 
stores  helped  to  attract  the  trade  for  the  time  bein^.  This  is  only  temporary.  T%ey 
are  fast  adopting  our  machinery  and  methods  of  afl  kinds,  ao  that  it  will  be  hard  far 
us  to  hold  our  trade  in  these  87  countries  permanently,  and  if  the  duty  is  reduced 
they  will  appear  in  our  country  with  such  low-priced  goods  made  in  our  style  with 
our  improved  machinery  and  lasts  that  in  order  to  hold  our  trade  we  must  neceesBzily 
reduce  our  prices  of  labor  to  their  basis. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  reduce  the  picoont 
low  tariff  on  leather  and  shoes. 

Very  respectfully,  Chablbs  N.  Prodtt. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  W.  L.   DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO.,   BBOCKTOH,   IKASS. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Febmary  14,  291S. 
Congressman  Andrew  J.  Peters, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Hon.  W.  L.  Douglas,  who  is  at  present  in  the  South,  writes  me  th&t  the 
brief  presented  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  National  Shoe  ManofactunsEB* 
Association  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  protection  offered  the  shoe  manufacturen 
on  a  per-pair  basis,  and  for  that  reason  he  directed  that  we  should  prepare  and  forwud 
you  a  list  showing  the  amount  of  protection  thus  afforded. 

We  have  gone  over  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  production  of  a  shoe  and 
have  calculated  the  protective  duty  on  a  per-pair  basis,  which  we  herewith  submit: 


Grades. 


Gun  metal  blucher 

Patent  blucher,  box  kid  top 

Ruaset  call  blucber 

Russet  calf  laoe 

Box  calf  blocher 

Vldbal 

Tan  chrome  blucher 

Boxcalf  lace 

Vici  blucher 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.50 
3.50 
8.50 
8.00 
3.00 


Dntj 


S2S1141 


1511SU 
14S1419 


14108L3 


The  items  on  which  the  dutv  is  calculated  and  the  rate  of  duty  foUows:  Upper 
leather,  15  per  cent;  patent  leather,  27  cents  per  pound  and  8  per  cent;  cotton  iTniwga 
2}  cents  and  4  cents  per  square  yard;  sole  leather,  5  per  cent;  cotton  thr^td,  6  cents 
per  1,200  yards;  silk  thread.  $1.50  per  pound;  hooks  and  eyelets,  45  per  cent;  linen 
thread,  38  per  cent;  cotton  tnread,  6  cents  per  1,200  yards;  tacks,  f  cent  per  M;  nails, 
^  cent  per  poimd;  slugging  wire,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  Lacings,  15  per  cent  and  25 
cents  per  pound;  cartons,  45  per  cent;  webbing.  60  per  cent. 

These  are  the  pnncipal  items  entering  into  toe  cost  of  a  shoe  on  which  there  is  a 
protective  duty.  There  are  various  other  items  included  in  the  National  Manufac- 
turers' brief  which  we  have  purposely  omitted,  as  they  have  very  Uttle  effect  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  for  that  reason  were  left  out. 

The  shoes  on  which  the  duty  is  given  in  this  letter  are  all  men's  shoes. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  quite  confident  that  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  your 
arguments  Defore  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Committee. 

If  there  is  any  further  mformation  along  this  line  that  we  can  give  you,  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  L.  Ebskinb, 

Secretary  to  W,  L.  Dougltu, 
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BBIEF  OF  WAITEB  H.  CSEAMEB,  LTVK,  HASS. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  January  SO,  191S. 
Hon.  OsGAK  W.  Undkbwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Dear  Sm:  As  a  citizen  of  the  shoe  manufacturing  city  of  L^rnn,  and  a  Maseachusetts 
Democrat,  of  perhaps  some  standing,  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
Massachusetts  Democrats  generally  are  for  a  protective  tariff  when  local  industries 
are  in  question,  or  that  their  adherence  to-  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  is  lip  service  alone.    I  yield  to  none  in  my  desire  to  see  my  city  and 
State  prosperous,  but  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of  putting  shoes  on  the  free  list. 
It  is  true  that  this  duty  is  economically  harmless.    It  neither  raises  prices  nor  lends 
itself  to  monopoly,  as  our  manufacturers  do  compete  with  each  other.    But,  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  shoe  industry,  which,  competing  abroad  without 
such  an  economic  crutch  and  exporting  eighty  times  our  annual  imports,  certainly 
should  not  need  it  to  compete  at  home.    Have  our  manufacturers  no  pride,  no  self- 
reliance,  that  they  are  so  mentally  befogged  on  thb  issue?    The  assertion  that  the 
abolition  of  this  duty  would  mean  wage  reduction  is  effectively  answered  by  the 
£act  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  was  followed  by 
wage  increase.    Do  not  our  labor  leaders  know  that  wages  in  the  shoe  industry  are 
regulated  by  the  general  wage  level  in  the  country  and  not  by  foreign  wage  levels? 
Do  they  not  also  £iow  that  high  priced  labor  per  day,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  the 
cheaper  labor  per  unit  of  work,  oecause  it  is  intelligent  and  contented  labor.    Do 
thev  not  also  know  that  the  overhead  expenses  of  our  manufacturers  are  the  cheapest 
in  tne  world?    These  are  the  reasons  we  do  not  need  such  an  artificial  thing  as  a  tariff 
tax  to  keep  our  present  wf^e  level  in  the  shoe  industry,  or  for  our  shoe  manufacturers 
to  compete  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.    Take  off  this  tax,  and  teach  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  shadows  or  bogie  men,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  two  years  from  now 
no  one  will  ask  for  its  imposition  again.    And  really,  is  there  any  better  way  of  divorc- 
pg  government  and  business,  than  for  business  not  to  ask  government  favors  when 
it  can  be  avoided? 
Yours,  truly, 

Walter  H.  Creamer, 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Congressman  Peters. 

W.  H.  C. 

BSOCKTOlSr   (MASS.)   CHAMBEB  OF  GOMMEBCE  OPPOSE  BEDTTC- 

TIOK  OF  TABIFF  Olf  BOOTS  AlTD  SHOES. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  January  27, 1913. 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  Brockton  and  its  citizens  depends  in  a  laige  measure  on 

the  manu&u:ture  of  boots  and  shoes;  and 
Whereas  a  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  would  tend  to  interfere 

with  the  steady  work  of  thousands  of  our  citizens;  and 
Whereas  we  believe  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  boots  and  shoes  Brockton  would 

loee  a  share  of  that  industry  to  other  countries: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  assembled  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Brockton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  representing  the  business  interests  and  working  people  of  the  community, 
do  hereby  ask  and  pray  that  no  reduction  from  the  present  duty  on  boots  ajid  shoes 
be  made;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  organization  and  one  copy  shall  be  sent  to  Congressman  Augustus  P. 
Gardner  that  he  may  use  it  before  the  committee  from  Congress  that  will  near  this 
subject. 

Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
A.  H.  Andrews,  President, 
Wm.  N.  Hardy,  Secretary. 
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BESOLITTIOFS  OF  THE  LTVIT  (MASS.)  SHOE  KAHnFACTXTEBB? 

ASSOCIATIOH. 

Ltnn,  Mass.,  Ftbmary  It,  1$1S. 

Whereas  a  bill  is  pending  before  Congress  to  place  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list;  aid 
Whereas  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  oompeie  wiik 
the  product  of  foreign  countries  where  boots  and  shoes  are  made  under  aecidedlT 
lower  labor  cost  and  where  shoe  machinery  of  the  same  type  as  used  in  the  Aoe  b^ 
tories  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  being  installed,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  this  country  have  some  measure  of  piotecticB 
to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  paid  in  foreign  countries  and  the  cqe: 
of  labor  of  American  shoe  workers,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  manufactoiiig  carti 
and  overhead  expense  in  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States;  and 
Whereas  we  thoroughly  believe  the  placing  of  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free  list  would 
prove  unwise,  radical,  unwarranted,  uneconomic,  inexcusable,  and  wonld  contnh 
vert  alike  the  protective  and  revenue  principles  of  tariff  legislation :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Lynn  Shoe  ManQb^ 
facturers'  Association,  whicn  represents  a  business  of  $30,000,000  per  year,  employiai 
approximately  14,000  shee  workers  in  a  city  which  produces  the  largest  number  o^ 
pairs  of  shoes  of  any  shoe  center  of  the  United  States,  fully  realizing  tnat  the  preeeat 
tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  for  the  highly  competitive  American  boot  and  Aot 
industry,  strongly  protest  against  the  removal  or  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  ob 
boots  and  shoes  and  thus  avert  the  great  danger  to  workmen,  manufacturers,  and  tbs 
boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  country. 

P.  J.  Hainst, 
Prei.  P.  J,  Hainey  Shoe  Ox 
Albert  N.  Blake, 

0/  Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Fhank  p.  Aborn, 

0/C.H.Abom  A  Co. 
Abthur  a.  South, 
OfBrophy  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 
James  M.  Caunt, 
Of  MitcheU-Cauni  Co. 

PBOTEST  OF  THE  SXTPEKIirTEirDEirTS  AlfD  FOREMEH'S  ASSO- 

CIATIOir  OF  HAVEBHILL,  MASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  i,  I9is. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Roper:  I  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  a  telegram  from  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  Superintendents  and  Foremen's  Association  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  permanent  record  of  tk 
hearings  on  the  boot  and  shoe  paragraph  in  Schedule  N. 
Sincerely,  youre, 

A.  P.  GAHDifsm. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Esq., 

Cleri,  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means ^  Washington,  D,0. 

(Indosure— Telegram.] 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  January  t9^  291S. 
A.  P.  Gardner^ 

Care  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Superintendent  and  Foremen's  Association  of  Haverhill  protests  any  reduction  i: 
tariff  on  boots  and  shoes. 

L.  0.  Philbriok,  Financial  Secretary. 
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BBIEF  OF  J.  £.  &  W.  Q.  WESSOlf,  WOECESTEB,  HASS.,  IS  BE 

DUTY  ON  BOOTS  AVD  SHOES. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  January  i5,  19 IS. 
Mr.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  We  know  you  will  appreciate  any  facts  that  we  can  give 
your  committee  on  the  labor  cost  of  shoes  in  this  country  and  England.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  less  than  England. 

Three  years  ago  we  visited  England  and  called  at  a  factory  at  Worcester;  we  got  the 
information  from  the  manager  of  the  factory.  He  gave  me  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
factory  outside  of  the  office  to  average  for  every  one  employed — men,  women,  and 
children — at  £1  a  week,  less  than  |§.  Our  payroll,  outside  of  the  office,  averages 
between  |11  and  |12  per  week,  for  each  man,  woman,  ayd  child  employed.  Leather 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  shoe  are  about  the  same  cost  in  England  as  here.  The 
English  factories  have  every  improved  machine  that  we  have,  and  the  workmen  are  as 
efficient  as  our  own  people. 

The  average  cost  of  laoor  to  the  total  cost  of  shoes  is  25  per  cent,  and  you  will  see 
with  the  wages  paid  in  England  it  must  be  less  than  15per  cent.  We  need  the  little 
protection  of  10  per  cent,  me  present  duty  on  shoes.  The  prosperity  of  this  country 
IB  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  people.  I  have  manufactured  shoes  over  40 
^ears  and  know  that  the  workmen  in  eiioe  factories  need  all  the  wages  they  get,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  every  workman  connected  with  our  industry  to  put 
shoes  on  the  free  list,  and  would  benefit  no  one  in  this  country. 

Kindly  give  the  shoe  workman  careful  consideration  in  the  revision  of  tariff  on  shoes. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  &  W.  G.  Wesson, 
J.  E.  Wesson. 

BBIEF  OF  OEOBGE  B.  JONES,  PBESIDElfT  OF  THE  OEOBOE  B. 

JOKES  CO. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  shoes  will  first  be  felt,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
small  manufacturer. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  census  indicate  that  the  number  of  establishments 
maniuacturing  shoes  in  l^is  country  decreased  16  per  cent  between  the  years  1900  and 
1910.  The  decrease  has  been  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  keen  competition  now  pre- 
vailing here  throughout  the  industry,  a  competition  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  line 
and  resultingin  the  survival  only  of  the  most  efficient  manufacturers. 

If  the  tarS  on  shoes  is  removed  or  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  foreign  product, 
-with  admittedly  a  lower  labor  cost,  can  compete  freeiy  with  us  in  our  own  markets,  a 
0till  areater  handicap  must  be  met  by  the  small  manufacturer,  and  the  nimiber  of 
efirtabiishments  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  la^  manufacturer  can  })erhAi>s  stand  the  losses  involved,  in  the  readjustment 
of  conditions,  gradually  reducing  his  labor  cost  to  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
same  item  abroad.  He  alone,  if  anyone,  can  survive  the  increased  competition.  He 
can  buy  his  supplies  more  cheaply — because  in  larger  quantities  and  at  favorable 
times,  when  the  small  manufacturer  with  a  limited  capital  can  hardly  keep  ahead  of 
his  production.  He  has  the  advantage  of  economies  in  manufacturing,  attending,  as 
you  know,  a  large  organization,  which  override  the  loss  of  individuals  or  temporary 
conditions.  He  can  employ  experts  in  every  department  of  his  business.  He  can 
maintain  a  large  selling  staff  to  demonstrate  the  superior  merit  of  the  domestic  product 
as  against  a  cheaper  article  of  foreign  manufacture.  He  can  advertise  extensively  in 
a  market  reaching  throughout  the  entire  country.  He  can  establish  factories  abroad 
to  manufacture  for  him  the  relatively  few  grades  of  shoes  in  which  foreign  competition 
at  the  time  is  fiercest,  operating  here  to  advantage  in  all  other  grades. 

In  all  of  the  above  respects  the  small  manufacturer  with  limited  capital  may  find 
Iiimself  decidedly  at  a  loss,  when  there  shall  be  added  to  the  competitors  in  this  coun- 
try  with  whom  he  must  cope  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

with  the  elimination  of  the  small  manufacturer  the  tendency  to  combination  must 
^ow,  and  the  resulting  consolidations  of  capital  will  dictate  prices  and  terms  regard - 
leas  of  domestic  competition.  This  process  is  seen  to-day  in  some  other  industries 
^^liere  large  corporations  compete  even  in  foreign  coimtries  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
market  and  laborer. 

George  R.  Jones  Co., 
Geo.  R.  Jones,  President, 
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BBIEF  OF  inmOV  LOCK-STITCH  CO.,  EAST  BOSTOIT,  MASS. 

East  Bostok,  Mass.,  January  SI,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Undbrwood, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  interested  in  the  reports  of  the  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee on  ^oe  duties.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  shoe-machinery  industry 
for  30  years  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  agree  with  our  shoe  manufacturers  is  to  the  harm 
which  might  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

The  large  wages  which  are  paid  our  ehoe  workers  in  this  country  are  because  they 
have  been  in  the  past  most  emcient.  I  have  seen  shoe  stitchers  in  England  working 
for  4s.  per  week  whose  product  did  not  begin  to  figure  as  well  as  the  $15  per  week 
shoe  stitchers  in  Lynn. 

The  ^eat  burden,  in  my  opinion,  which  the  shoe  industry  has  to  carry  to-day  is  the 
tax  which  they  are  subjected  to  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  througji  the 
tying  clauses  in  their  leases.  It  absolutely  shuts  out  competition  m  machines  which 
mean  the  most  to  the  shoe  industry. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Go's,  much  advertised  system  of  careful  service,  by 
which  they  keep  an  expert  in  touch  with  all  of  their  machines  continually,  has  de- 
stroyed the  efficiency  oi  the  operator  and  has  taken  away  the  ambition  and  initiative 
of  the  individual — ^two  things  which  made  the  shoe  industry  of  this  country  what  it  is. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinerv  Co.  claim  to  have  the  most  efficient  line  of  shoe  mar 
cinery  iu  the  world .  Now,  if  this  is  true,  why  do  they  need  any  protection?  We  shoidd 
have  free  shoe  machinery.  Your  committee  should  not  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  and 
then  compel  the  shoe  people  to  enter  the  world's  field  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  without 
giving  the  industry  the  benefit  of  free  shoe  machinery,  so  that  they  may  buy  the  most 
efficient  machines  and  work  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  competitors.  To  be  abso- 
lutely consistent  there  is  nothing  your  committee  can  do  other  than  to  remove  the 
dutv  on  shoe  machinery. 

Tnere  is  another  item  which  I  hope  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  3^ur  com- 
mittee— the  one  of  sewing  machine  needles.  The  Excelsior  Needle  Co.,  of  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  controls  75  per  cent  of  the  needle  business  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
They  have  three  factories  here,  one  m  Coventry,  England,  and  one  in  Aix-larChapelle, 
Grermany. 

Years  ago  they  paid  enormous  dividends  in  cash  and  stock,  so  that  an  original 
investment  of  $100,000  was  eventually  capitalized  at  $3,000,000.  Their  Englidi  and 
German  factories  are  the  largest  in  those  countries  and  have  been  fully  equipped  with 
American  machinery. 

To  illustrate  the  inecjuality  of  prices,  will  say  that  needles  made  by  them  for  McKay 
sewing  machines,  which  are  used  largely  in  the  shoe  industry,  sell  in  England  for 
$10  per  1,000,  while  here  the  same  thing  made  by  these  people  sells  for  $16  per  1,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  driven  out  all  competition  abroad,  it  would  be 
evident  to  your  committee  that  they  now  need  no  protection  here  and  needles  should 
be  put  on  me  free  list. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  S.  LuiTWiBLBR,  Treasurer, 

BBIEF  OF  UTZ  &  BTHHS  CO.,  BOCHESTEB,  V.  7. 

RooHBSTBR,  N.  Y.,  January  55, 191S. 
Hon.  Henry  G.  Danporth,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  will  be  a  hearing  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Januaiy 
29,  1913,  on  Schedule  N  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  biU,  under  which  schedule  u 
listed  the  item  of  boots  and  shoes. 

There  is  now  a  duty  of  10  and  15  per  cent  on  men's  and  women's  shoes,  and  we 
judfi;e  that  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the  duty  on  these  articles  still  further.  If  the  duty 
on  Doots  and  shoes  is  abolished,  it  will  prove  a  very  disastrous  proceeding  so  far  as 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  this  coimtry  is  concemea,  and  consequently  the  Nataonal 
Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  has  appointed  a  committee,  which  will 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  that  date,  with  statistics  and  saga- 
ment  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  duty  is  already  low  and  that » 
further  reduction  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  this  industry. 
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We  are  not  only  handicapped  as  r^ards  the  European  product  by  reason  of  the  fact 
(hat  European  labor  cost  is  at  least  60  x>er  cent  less  on  boots  and  shoes  than  it  is  in 
this  country,  but  further  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  articles,  raw  material  or 
manufactured  articles,  used  in  making  shoes  pav  import  duties  ranging  anywhere 
from  15  to  100  per  cent;  that  the  foreign  manumcturer  can  purchase  these  articles 
cheaper  than  we  can  because  he  pays  no  duty  on  them  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  that  he 
is  not  only  on  the  same  plane  with  the  American  manufacturer  as  regards  leased 
machinery,  but  that  if  he  so  wishes  he  has  a  further  advantage  in  that  he  can  buy  his 
machinery  outright,  if  he  so  desires^  which  American  manufacturers  are  prevented 
from  doing  owing  to  the  large  duty  imposed  on  machinery  and  the  tying  clauses  in 
the  leases  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  They  are  further  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  overhead  charges  are  larger  in  this  country  than  they  are  m  Euro- 
pean factories;  that  there  is  more  power  used  and  the  depreciation  is  greater. 

The  first  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  would  be  there  would 
be  importation  from  Europe  and  from  Canada,  which  would  increase  very  fast.  Every 
pair  01  foreign-made  boots  and  shoes  sold  in  this  country  would  mean  that  much  re- 
duction on  home  manufactures,  and  would  therefore  mean  less  employment  for  the 
shoe  workers.  If  American  factories  wished  to  compete  they  womd  be  obliged  to 
cut  their  costs.  It  is  not  possible  to  cut  the  profit,  as  that  is  already  as  smail  as  a 
business  can  be  conducted  at  safely.  If  costs  are  to  be  reduced,  the  natural  point  at 
which  the  cut  would  be  made  would  be  in  the  labor  cost,  for  the  material  cost  would 
not  be  any  less,  nor  could  materials  be  purchased  for  any  less  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  the  price  of  labor  were  reduced  it  would  immediately  result  in 
labor  disturbances  and  strikes. 

This  simply  indicates  in  a  short  way  the  main  points  of  argument  in  favor  of  a  re- 
tention of  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  of  at  least  the  present  schedule.  Similar  aig:u- 
mentB  will  no  doubt  be  presented  by  our  committee  in  amplified  form  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  we  desire  to  enlist  your  assistance  and  your  personal 
ana  moral  support  in  this  matter,  and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
exert  your  influence  toward  the  end  that  there  be  no  further  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  boots  and  shoes. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Utz  &  Dunn  Co. 

PABAOBAPH  452. 

Bags,  baskets,  belts,  satchels,  card  cases,  pocketbooks,  jewel  boxes, 
portfolios,  and  other  boxes  and  cases,  made  wholly  of  or  in  chief  value  of 
leather,  not  jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  foregoing  permanently  fitted  and 
furnished  with  traveling,  bottle,  drinking,  dining  or  luncheon  and  similar 
sets,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

LEATHER  BAGS,  ETC. 

BBIEF  OF  FBAirCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  NEW  TOBK,  IT.  T.,  COUN- 
SEL OF  TBITNK  IMFOBTEBS. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committeis, 

Hoiue  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C, 

We,  importers  of  trunks,  respectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  ux)on  the 
same  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  under  paragraph  452  is  40  per  cent,  practically  prohibitive,  as 
will  readily  be  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

A  case  16  feet  long  by  3.6  feet  wide  and  3.8  feet  high  contains  220  cubic  feet  and 
will  contain  16  trunks  36  inches  by  20  and  22  inches. 

The  packing  case  and  packing  costs $12 

Freight  from  Paris  to  New  York , 33 

Cartage,  brokerage,  etc 11 

56 
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beiog  $3.50  expense  to  each  trunk.  If  the  foreign  market  value  is  $10,  after  jMjing 
40  per  cent  duty  and  the  above  expenses  the  trunk  will  have  cost,  laid  down  in  New 
York,  $18,  and  to  continue  business  we  must  ask  at  least  $22  for  the  same. 

A  similar  trunk  can  be  bought  in  Paris  for  $14,  and  the  trunk  comes  into  oomp^ 
tion  with  the  American-made  article  protected  by  the  high  duty,  which  seUs  at  $15 
to  $18,  tJius  closing  the  market  to  our  importations. 

That  these  conoitions  exist  to  the  great  injury  of  the  importers  as  well  aa  to  the 
cost  of  the  public  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  more 
than  twenty  times  as  many  American  trunks  exported  for  sale  in  Europe  as  there  are 
of  European  trunks  imported. 

If  the  duty  were  reduced  upon  these  goods  to  20  per  cent  it  would  approach  a  com- 
petitive protective  rate  and  as  a  result  the  Government  would  receive  a  largely  in- 
creased revenue,  as  imports  would  be  accelerated. 

Examination  of  the  imports  of  all  leather  goods,  including  trunks,  shows  that  the 
total  value  of  the  same  for  the  year  closing  June  SO,  1912,  was  less  than  $300,000,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  sale  of  learner  goods  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statiatici 
contained  in  the  census,  runs  into  tne  millions  annually.  The  reason  for  this  ia  simple; 
the  present  dut}r  is  so  high  that  foreign  leather  goods  are  shut  out  from  the  Amencan 
market,  except  in  the  small  percentage  of  very  exx>ensive  traveling  cases,  saddlery, 
etc.,  imported  and  sold  to  those  who  will  pay  any  price  for  foreini-maae  aftides. 
This  class  of  buyers,  however,  is  so  small  that  not  1  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  the  countoy 
is  represented  by  them. 

We  further  call  attention  to  the  present  customs  rulings  which  within  the  past 
two  years  have  imposed  this  heavy  duty  rate  upon  trunks  purchased  of  necessity 
abroad  by  returning  American  travelers.  Why  should  an  nonest  citizen  of  this 
country,  forced  by  accident  or  the  exigencies  of  travel  to  buy  a  trunk  while  abroad 
to  carry  his  personal  wardrobe,  none  of  it  dutiable,  be  compelled  to  pay  twice  or  even 
three  times  for  the  trunk  he  has  unwillingly  purchased,  simply  because  it  ie  not  of 
American  manufacture? 

No  civilized  nation  so  imposes  upon  its  people,  and  this  customs  regulation,  only 
recently  in  effect,  would  seem  to  be  the  dernier  effort  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  control  absolutely  the  expenditure  of  every  last  American  dollar,  whether  spent  at 
home  or  abroad,  if  used  to  buy  leather  goods. 

To  us  this  seems  a  most  reprehensible  ruling. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  rate  in  paragraph  452  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, and  that  the  tariff  law  specifically  permit  a  returning  American  citizen  to  bfing 
in  free  of  duty  the  trunk  he  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  while  in  a  foreign  limd. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

French  Chambeb  of  Ck>MMEncK, 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Counsel, 

S2  Broadway^  New  York  City. 

BKIEF  OF  BARTLET  BROS.  &  HALL,  FEW  TOBK,  H.  Y. 

The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Waskingtonj  D,  C. 

We,  as  jobbers  and  importers  of  leather  goods,  find  from  our  experience  that  the 
present  duty  of  40  and  50  per  cent  upon  the  same  is  almost  prohibitive  and  compels  ns 
to  import  only  the  most  expensive  articles  in  that  line. 

We  therefore  pray  a  reduction  of  this  duty  rate  to  25  per  cent. 

The  duty  of  40  per  cent  applies  to  bags,  baskets,  belts,  satchels,  card  cases,  j)ockat- 
books,  jewel  boxes,  portfolios,  and  all  other  boxes  or  cases  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  leather  and  all  manufactures  of  leather  not  placed  under  the  50  per  cent  rate. 

The  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  leather  bags,  baskets,  and  novelties,  fitted  with  articlee  for 
traveling  purposes,  compels  the  importation  only  of  such  articles  as  are  novelties  and 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  The  cheaper  grades  can  not  be  imported  under  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent. 

The  duty  upon  leather  means  that  every  leather  belt  worn  by  the  men  and  womeD 
and  children  of  this  country,  and  every  pocketbook  or  card  case  carried  by  any  citizen, 
as  well  as  every  leather  trunk,  handbag,  suit  case,  hatbox,  or  ladies  shopping  Dag  must 
pay  40  or  50  per  cent  of  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather  in  this  countiy.  As 
a  result  the  manu^turers  of  leather  have  grown  rich  at  the  direct  expense  of  tlM 
people. 
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['  2  The  official  statement  of  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  Treasury  Department  from 
1:7  September  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  at  page  98^  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  tho 
Q  resu  It  of  overtaxing  foreign-made  goods.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations 
>*  under  this  para^ph,  whether  coming  in  under  the  40  per  cent  or  the  50  per  cent  duty 
.It  rate,  are  insignificant  and  the  duty  not  $150,000  per  year,  when  under  a  reasonable 
duty,  say,  25  per  cent,  the  importations  would  be  so  increased  that  the  amount  of 
M  revenue  would  be  multiplied  fourfold. 

r:      Quoting  from  these  official  records,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds 

.:  of  manufactures  of  leather  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  amount  to  $76,346.96  of 

goods  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  and  $199,647.78  of  goods  dutiable  at  50  per  cent. 

The  goods  under  the  40  per  cent  rate  are  those  used  by  the  great  masses  of  the  Amer- 

:   ican  people,  and  the  infinitesimal  importation  shows  how  the  present  high  rate  of  duty 

absolutely  strangles  this  business. 
r.      Those  articles  which  pay  a  50  per  cent  duty,  being  in  general  traveling  sets,  are  of 
the  most  expensive  lines  imported,  and  for  that  reason  also  the  importations  are 
>    especially  limited;  and  since  all  leather  manufacturers  must  pay  40  or  50  per  cent, 
.    the  importations  are  confined  to  the  very  finest  grades  in  all  classes  of  these  ^oods. 

Leather  goods  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  store  in  the  United  States  which  deals 

I    in  drugs  and  notions^  department  stores  have  special  departments  for  leather  goods, 

•    and  in  the  smaller  cities  drug  stores,  cigar  stores,  stationery,  toy,  and  variety  stores 

carry  leather  goods,  especially  those  classes  covered  by  the  40  per  cent  rate.    All  these 

are  American  goods. 

The  consumption  of  leather  goods  in  general  is  enormous,  and  especially  among  the 
poor  people;  but  the  importer  can  not  reach  these  consumers,  since  the  duty  rate  for- 
bids. A  leather  purse,  well  made  and  of  good  material,  or  a  leather  belt,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  millions  of  Americans,  but  the  articles  can  not  be  imported  under  a  duty 
rate  o(  40  and  50  per  cent,  to  sell  in  competition  with  those  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 
The  present  tariff  is  not  competitive,  but  practically  prohibitive. 
That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  following  facts: 

One  leather  manufacturing  house  in  Philadelphia  reports  sales  of  more  than  $400,000 
worth  of  goods  during  the  pMt  year.  There  are  in  the  New  York  Telephone  Business 
Directory  more  than  200  manufacturers  of  leather  in  that  city  alone,  and  there  are 
over  3,000  in  the  United  States,  vet  the  total  importations  of  leathergoods  for  the 
entire  United  States  for  the  year  closing  June  30, 1912,  was  only  about  $275,000  worth. 
But  one  conclusion  can  be  reached:  The  present  tariff  rate  prohibits  importation, 
makes  a  '"trust"  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  leather  in  the  United  States,  elimi- 
nates foreign  competition,  and  forces  the  millions  of  the  United  States  who  find  many 
articles  of  leather  necessities  to  pay  an  exorbitant  profit  to  a  few,  sheltered  behind  a 
40  and  50  per  cent  tariff  wall. 

The  foreign  freight  rates  have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  within  the  past  20  years. 
The  present  cost  of  a  shipment  of  40  cubic  feet  of  leather  goods  from  the  shipping  port 
in  England  to  New  York  is  $10.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  leather  goods  is  not  a  lai^  quan- 
tity, and  this  freight  chaige  alone  would  be  ample  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer, who  is  nearer  the  source  of  supply  for  raw  material  and  has  also  the  advantage 
of  distributing  his  goods  without  paving  foreign  freight  charges.  Leather  goods,  such 
as  bags,  satchels,  and  gripe,  are  bulky  freight. 

The  tariff  rates  upon  leather  goods,  covered  by  paragraph  452,  Schedule  N,  goods 
which  are  used  in  some  form — belts,  leggins,  pocketbooks,  hatbands,  etc. — ^bv  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  over  3  years  of  age  in  this  country,  are  h^her  than  the  rates 
on  automobiles,  steam  yachts,  paintings,  statuary,  furniture,  diamonds,  golf  sets 
firearms,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  wines,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  luxuries,  while  the  leather 
goods  referred  to  in  this  brief  are  absolute  necessities. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  reduce  this  rate  to 
25  per  cent. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Bastlbt  Bros.  &  Hall, 
SO  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 
Dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1913. 
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PABAQBAPH  463. 

Qloves  made  wholly  or  in  pait  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  majiii- 
faotared,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each 
case  being  the  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely: 

PABAGBAPH  454. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  Schmaschen  (of  sheep  origin),  not 
over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in 
length,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace" 
finish,  Schmaschen  (sheep),  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  466. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  lamb,  or  sheep,  not  over  f outeen 
inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen 
and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  lamb  or  sheep,  four  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  466. 

Women's  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of 
sheep  origin,  not  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  fourteen  and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  kid, 
goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  467. 

Women's  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed, 
by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  surface 
removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  468. 

Women's  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not 
over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
dozen  pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin, 
with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs. 

PABAGBAPH  469. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumu- 
lative duties:  On  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs; 
on  all  pique  or  prix  seam  gloves,  forty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  on  all  gloves 
stitched  or  embroidered,  with  more  than  three  single  strands  or  cords,  fortj 
cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

LEATHER    GLOVES. 

BBIEF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GLOVE  IMPOBTEBS  OF  THE 

ViriTED  STATES. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meant  CommitUe, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C, 

Sir:  The  Association  of  Glove  Importers  of  the  United  States  begs  to  present  its 
petition  to  you,  pra3Hing  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  rates  as  embodied  in 
Schedule  N,  paragraphs  453  to  460  of  the  tariff  act,  of  August  5,  1909.  The  existixtf 
rates  of  duty  are  imfair,  and,  in  many  instances,  prohibitive  and  are  an  excessive  ancl 
burdensome  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  gloves  imported  into  the  United  States. 
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We  aak  for  this  reduction  of  tariff,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  American  consumer, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  American  merchants  whose  capital  is  invested  in  this  business. 
We  shall  show  by  the  facts  and  figures  given  in  the  subjoined  tables  that  a  substantial 
reduction  in  rates  can  be  made  to  the  very  material  benefit  of  the  American  people 
without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  without  lowenng 
the  schedule  of  waxes  in  America. 

First.  By  the  reduction  of  the  existing  schedules  the  consumers  will  be  benefited 
to  a  peat  extent.  They  will  be  able  to  secure  better  value  for  their  monev,  which 
will  be  a  neat  economy.  It  will  create  a  demand  for  merchandise  of  a  higher  order 
and  will  tnerefore  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  leather  gloves  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  and  are  worn 
by  90  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  class  or 
social  position. 

Second.  As  regards  the  e£fectof  a  reduced  tariff  upon  American  manufacturen,  it 
may  be  stated,  brieflv,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  importations  of  foreign  gloves  con- 
sists of  a  grade  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  directly  with  the  American 
product  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  up  to  the  present  time  domestic  manufacturers 
nave  been  unable  to  produce  gloves  of  brush  leather  (aee  Exhibit  A)  and  have  con- 
fined their  operations  solely  to  the  heavier  leathers  irom  which  they  manufacture 
men's  and  women's  gloves.  A  reduction,  therefore^  of  the  present  onerous  rates  to 
£&ir  revenue-producing  rates  would  not  alter  this  position  in  tne  least. 

Third.  As  regards  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  upon  American 
labor,  the  subjoined  table  of  labnr  costs  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
obtained  from  authoritative  sources,  while  it  shows  a  material  difference  in  favor  ot 
foreign  labor  cost,  wiU,  by  comparison  with  the  rates  of  duty  which  we  uige  upon 
vour  honorable  committee,  show  that  the  proposed  rates  will  more  than  compensate 
lor  any  difference  in  the  labor  costs  which  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fairness  of  the  position  taken  by  the  importers 
and  their  willingness  that  the  new  rates  proposed  snould  compensate  fully  for  the 
difference  in  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  On  men's  gloves,  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  practically  prohibitive  duty  of  $4  per  dozen,  with  cumulative  duties 
of  40  cents  per  dozen  on  piqu6  and  prix  seams,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  embroid- 
ered gloves,  showing  a  discriminatory  duty  in  favor  of  men's  gloves  of  $1  to  $1.50  per 
dozen.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  manufacture  men's  than  women's  gloves,  this  ais- 
crimination  is  unfair  and  indefensible. 

During  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  November,  1906, 
when  the  Fayne-Aldnch  bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lucius  N.  Littauer,  repre- 
senting the  American  glove  manu&cturers,  stated  that  it  cost  as  much  to  make  men's 
gloves  as  it  did  women's.  This  being  true,  there  should  be  no  difference  in  Uie  rates 
of  duty  on  men's  and  women's  gloves. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  of 
foreign  gloves  into  the  United  States  have  remained  practically  stationary  during 
the  Uhst  four  years,  averaging,  in  round  figures,  17,500,000  per  annum,  showing  no 
increase  in  revenue  during  that  period. 

OUMULATIVB  i>nnE8. 

The  cumulative  duties  of  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  prix  seam  and  piau^  sewn  gloves, 
and  an  additional  40  cents  per  dozen  on  all  gloves  stitched  or  embroidered  with  more 
than  three  single  strands  or  threads,  are  an  absolutely  unjust  tax.  In  other  words, 
simply  because  a  glove  is  made  with  one  or  another  style  of  stitching  or  embroidery 
(which  fashion  alone  decrees)  the  duty  assessed  on  its  cost  is  made  anywhere  from 
80  per  cent  to  as  high  as  800  per  cent. 

It  is  an  unjust  and  inequi&ble  proposition  to  levy  a  duty  upon  the  embroidery  of 
a  glove  from  the  fact  that  a  glove  without  embroidery  is  an  unfinished  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  Piqu6  or  prix  seam  sewn  gloves  also  pay  a  cumulative  duty  of 
io  cents  per  dozen  and  cost  to  make  in  France  mm  Ijf  to  2  nancs  (30  cents  to  40  cents) 
per  dozen  additional,  and  tlierefore  are  assessed  at  about  133  per  cent  on  their  cost, 
while  fashion  says  whether  pi(iu6  or  prix  seam  gloves  are  to  be  worn. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  clear  that  these  cumulative  duties  are  imnecessary 
and  can  be  completely  abolished  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  American  industry. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

We  also  desire  to  make  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  embodying  in  any  new 
act  of  any  provision  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  gloves,  and  pray  that  the  present 
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specific  duty  method  be  retained,  aa  it  haa  proven  not  only  entirely  aatisfiactory,  b«t 
it  haa  unquestionably  added  to  the  ra{)idity  of  delivenr  and  multiplied  the  revenie 
of  the  Government,  whereas,  on  previous  tariff  scheaulee  ad  valorem  duties  ha^ 
worked  to  tiie  detriment  of  all  concerned,  causing  undervaluation,  resalting  in  liti- 
gation which  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  expediting  of  business. 

The  subjoined  table,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  leather  gloves  at  Grenoble, 
France  (the  center  of  the  leather  glove  production  of  Europe),  was  compiled  und« 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  Ghambre  Syndicate  des  ^abricants  ae  Gants  de 
Grenoble  (Syndicate  of  Manufacturere  of  Gloves  of  Grenoble),  and  the  accozBcy  of 
the  figures  therein  was  attested  to  by  the  Hon.  0.  P.  Nason,  the  American  connl 
for  that  district.  The  fig[ures  are  as  of  November,  1910,  and  since  then  there  faai 
been  a  material  increase  m  the  cost  of  glove  labor,  as  the  result  of  several  advanosi 
in  wages  forced  upon  the  manufacturers  by  the  workmen  of  that  section. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  foUowing 
schedule  of  rates  for  the  new  tariff.  It  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  AasociatiQB 
of  Glove  Importers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  its  judgment  represents  fair  and  jort 
rates,  both  as  regards  the  producing  of  revenue  to  the  Unitea  States  Government 
and  as  affording  American  manu&cturers  ample  opportunity  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  without  reducing  the  scale  of  wages  m  this  country: 

'^  Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
shall  pay  duties  at  the  following  rates: 

''Men^s,  women's,  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  schmaschen  (of 
sheep  orijnn),  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  $1.25  per  dozen  pairs;  over  17  inches  is 
lenffUi,  $2.60  per  dozen  pairs. 

'rhlen's,  women's^  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  lamb  or  sheep, 
not  over  17  inches  m  length,  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs;  over  17  inches  in  length,  $3iO 
per  dozen  pairs. 

''Men's,  women's,  and  children's  gloves  of  glace  or  suede  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other 
leather  than  of  dieep  orinn,  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  $2.50  per  dozen  pairs;  over 
17  inches  in  length,  $4.50  pisr  dozen  pairs. 

''On  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  manu&ctnred  or 
woven  fobric,  $1  per  dozen  pairs  additional. 

"On  all  leather  gloves^  when  lined  with  natural  fur  of  any  description  wfaatsoever, 
$2  per  dozen  pairs  additional. 

'Hjlove  tranks  and  other  sorts  of  accompanying  pieces  shall  pay  50  per  cent  of  ths 
rates  levied  upon  eloves  in  the  fabrication  of  whicn  they  are  suitable.  ' 

The  subjoined  tables  g^ow  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gloves  in  France,  Crermany, 
and  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Association  of  Glovb  Impobtebs  of  thb  Unffed  States, 

T.  H.  La  Fbtra,  Prendent, 
Januabt  29, 1913. 

Complete  labor  cost  of  manufacture  per  doten  glovet, 

GRENOBLE,  FRANCE. 
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Complete  labor  cost  of  manufacture  per  dozen  gloves — Continued. 
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Exhibit  A.— Women's  2-cIasp  overseam  glace,  l-row. 
ExmBTT  B.-— Women's  2-clasp  overseam  Schmaschen,  l-row. 
Exhibit  C— Women's  2-clasp  pique,  embroidered,  Paris  points. 
Exhibit  D.— Women's  16-button  glace  embroidered,  l-row. 
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Mark  Cross  Co., 
New  York,  February  7,  191S, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  was  introduced  to  you  by  Senator  O'Grorman. 
You  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  give  you  an  expression  of  my  views  on  the 
manufacture  of  leather  eoods  and  gloves. 

I  have  consulted  witn  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  what  I  inclose  herewith 
is  a  fair  expression  of  their  views. 
Faitmully,  yours, 

Patrick  FBAKas  Mxtbpht. 
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(I]]closiir«i] 
TARIFF  ON  GLOVES. 

The  specific  duty  on  men's  gloves  is  $4  per  dozen  pairs;  in  addition  to  this  40  cento 
per  dozen  is  charged  for  gloves  sown  picque  or  prixseam;  alsD  40  cents  if  the  barb 
are  embroidered  with  three  or  more  smgle  strands  or  cords.  This  makes  all  vasas 
gloves  practically  ^.80  per  dozen  (no  extra  duty  for  overseam  stitching). 

On  women's  not  over  14  inches  long  the  specific  duty  per  dozen  is  $3.80  and  40  cesttf 
per  dozen  extra  for  picque  or  prixseam  stitching,  and  40  cents  for  three  or  more  sin^ 
strands  or  cords  on  the  back,  making  all  women's  gloves  practically  ^.80  per  dozen. 

There  is  no  extra  charge  on  the  above  where  there  is  overseam  stitching. 

On  women's  lamb  gloves,  not  over  14  inches  long,  the  specific  duty  is  f2.50  per 
dozen,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  extra  for  picque  or  prixseam  stitching  (no  exCn 
dutv  lor  overseam  stitching),  and  40  cents  per  dozen  pavs  extra  for  three  strands  or 
coras  on  the  backs,  making  women's  lamb  gloves  practically  $3.30. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  importers, 
and  which  we  think  would  meet  with  no  opposition  whatever,  is  the  following: 

To  reduce  the  tariff  on  women's  gloves  under  14  inches  in  length  and  on  men's 
gloves  in  the  following  manner: 

To  eliminate  the  extra  charge  of  40  cents  per  dozen  paiis  for  picqne  and  prixseam 
and  the  extra  charge  of  40  cents  for  three  strands  on  the  back. 

This  will  remove  from  the  tariff  two  items  which  have  been  constant  causes  for  con- 
tention and  litigation,  as  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  what' constitutes  the  tbne 
strands  on  the  back. 

There  is  also  the  su^estion  that  the  specific  dutv  on  gloves  is  a  better  measure  d 
protection  than  the  aa  valorem  duty,  \\lien  we  had  ad  valorem  duty,  the  under 
valuations  were  numerous  and  the  Government  had  no  means  of  protecting  its  interest. 
It  also  drove  out  of  the  business  many  importers,  who  would  not  resort  to  the  meuii 
enoiployed  by  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  manufacturers. 

There  were  many  suits  brought  by  the  Government  while  the  ad  valorem  duty  vk 
in  existence.  Many  importers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  imported  ^ow 
in  New  York,  as  they  coiud  buy  them  cheaper  here  than  they  could  import  theglova 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  imdervaluations  made  by  unprincipled  nrms.  In  fKt, 
this  is  what  caused  the  change  from  "ad  valorem"  to  "specific. 

The  suggestion  also  is  that  on  women's  gloves  of  20  inches  and  upward  in  lengdi, 
the  high  rates  that  are  prevailing  mi^ht  remain. 

We  think  that  it  should  make  no  difference  what  kind  of  stitching  is  put  on  gio\'e^ 
or  what  kind  of  strands  are  on  the  back,  as  it  is  only  a  glove. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  stitching  on  gloves:  Picque,  prixseam,  and  overaeaza. 
There  is  an  extra  duty  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  two  and  none  on  tbe 
overseam. 

Paragraph  452  provides  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  40  per  cent  ad  valoreoL 
This  portion  of  the  paragraph  is  frustrated  by  what  follows: 

"On  any  articles  permanently  fitted  and  furnished  with  traveling,  bottle,  drinking, 
dining,  or  luncheon  and  similar  sets  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  last  paragraph  only  furnishes  contention  and  litigation.  The  words  "simikr 
sets  "  are  so  ambiguous  tliat  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  50  per  cent  unjustly  oa 
many  articles.  We  ask  that  whatever  duties  you  make  on  leather  goods  be  estab- 
lished and  made  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  protest  every  shiq^ 
ment,  as  we  are  now  doing. 

The  tariff  on  the  Dingley  bill  was  35  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  leather,  b§B, 
cardcases,  pocketbooks,  etc.,  and  on  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  they  have  practicafij 
added  15  per  cent  to  it. 

Paragraph  450  in  regard  to  harness,  saddles,  and  saddlery  says  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  461  makes  it  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
contention  between  us  and  the  customhouse  why  they  should  have  these  two  dutisa 

Paragraph  475  provides  for  smokers'  articles,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  when 
we  make  a  leather  cigarette  or  cigar  case  it  is  charged  60  per  cent  du^.  We  thizik 
this  duty  excessive. 
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SESOLTTTIOirS  OF  THE  JOHVSTOWF  (N .  T.)  BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  191S. 
■    Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
.^.  Washington^  D,  C, 

z      Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  directed  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the 
>    city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Stuart  Henry, 
-  Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

Whereas,  the  Democratic  Party  declared,  in  its  platform  of  1912,  for  a  revision  of 
.    the  tariff,  but  recognized  that  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected 
r    with  the  business  of  the  country  and  favored  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  legislation  that  would  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  indus- 
try, and 

Whereas,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
draft  and  present,  for  the  consideration  of  a  special  session  of  the  Congress  to  be  con- 
vened after  Marcn  4,  1913,  a  tariff  measure  which  will  provide  for  competitive  rates 
of  tariff  duties,  to  the  end  that  the  importation  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
will  not  be  prohibited  but  that  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  may  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  with  those  of  American  manufacture  and  that  the  necessary  revenue 
will  be  secured  to  the  Government,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  located  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  154  separate  concerns  manu- 
facturing leather  gloves,  of  which  concerns  53  are  located  in  the  city  of  Johnstown, 
Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and 

Whereas,  the  glove  and  leather  industries  are  practically  the  only  industries  located 
in  said  county  and  said  city  and  directly  and  indirectly  furnish  livelihood  to  practi- 
cally the  entire  population  of  said  county,  which  is  approximately  50,000,  and 

\V  hereas,  under  the  present  tariff  duties  on  men's  leather  gloves  it  has  been  possible 
for  these  concerns  to  manufacture  men's  leather  dress  gloves  and  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  with  those  of  foreign  manufacture  and  pay  to  resident  labor  American 
rates  of  wages,  but  under  the  present  tariff  duties  on  women's  leather  gloves  it  has 
been  impossible  for  said  concerns  to  manufacture  women's  leather  dress  gloves  and  so 
compete,  with  the  result  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  women's  leather  gloves  are 
manufactured  in  said  county  or  in  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  of  the  said  154  separate  concerns  there  are  more  than  85  per  cent  rated 
at  less  than  $50,000  by  R.  6.  Dun  &  Co.  in  their  Mercantile  Agency  Reference  Book 
for  July,  1912,  and  35  per  cent  thereof  are  rated  therein  at  less  than  $3,000,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  m  all  377  separate  factories  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing gloves,  mittens,  and  gauntlets,  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
for  1909,  of  which  there  are  458  proprietors  and  firm  members  and  fully  80  per  cent 
of  which^factories  are  owned  ana  operated  by  individuals  or  copartnerships  and  not 
by  corporations,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  leather  dress  gloves  exported,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  concentrated  ownership  or  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  gloves  in  the  United  States  and  the  industry  is  hignly  competitive,  and 

Wliereas,  the  board  of  trade  of  the  said  city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  population  of  the  said  city  and  of 
the  said  county  that  leather  dress  gloves  shall  continue  to  be  manufactured  therein  and 
believes  that  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on  men's  leather 
gloves  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  continuance  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  equity  the  present  rates  on  women's  leather  gloves  should  be  increased 
so  as  to  permit  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 

Now,  therefore,  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 
reepectfuUy  urges  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives give  Its  careful  consideration  to  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture  of  leather 
g^loves  and  incorporate  in  the  tariff  measure  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress 
Buch  rates  of  tariff  duties  upon  both  men's  and  women's  leatner  gloves  as  will  be 
competitive  and  permit  their  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  p  rmit 
its  one  industry  to  survive  for  the  support  of  the  population  of  the  said  city  of  Johns- 
town and  the  said  county  of  Fulton,  K.  Y. 
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BBIEF  OF  THE  HEVBT  H.  PETSEB  CO.,  BOSTOV,  MASS. 

Boston,  January  fS^  191S. 
Hon.  OsGAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairnwn  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WaMngUmy  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  duty  or  tariff  on  women's  leather  gloves.  At  the  many 
hearing  before  previous  committees  of  both  Houses,  Congress,  Senate,  and  conference 
committees,  it  nas  been  shown  or  testified  to: 

That  the  forei^  labor  cost  to  make  any  glove,  whether  made  of  so-called  Schma- 
schen,  lamb  or  kid  skins  (no  matter  where  made,  Germanv,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  or 
elsewhere  abroad),  is  between  8  to  10  marks  per  dozen  in  Germany  and  10  to  12  fnnci 
in  France,  or  in  American  money  at  the  outside  $2.40  per  dozen. 

The  duty  on  leather  gloves  under  all  specific  tariffs  has  discriminated  between  the 
different  leathers  used,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  cost,  but  such  discrimi- 
nation does  iphy  a  role  in  favor  of  the  foreign  skin  or  leather  merchant,  as  for  example: 
The  present  tariff  showed  a  reduction  of  i0.50  per  dozen  on  gloves  made  of  Schma- 
schen — consequently  Schmaschen  gloves  were  advanced  about  2  marks  per  dozen  in 
Europe  and  at  the  present  time,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  ^neral  belief  or  likelihood  that 
the  new  administration  will  make  some  reductions  m  glove  schedule  under  same 
classifications,  Schmaschen  gloves  are  advancing  in  price.  The  facta  are  that  for  a 
period  of  25  yeoiB  Schmaschen  gloves  have  sold  nere  for  about  the  same  money,  and 
that  is  primarily  because  of  our  discriminating  tariff  as  between  leathers^  and  I  venture 
to  say,  that  should  the  new  schedule  allow  Schmaschen  gloves  to  come  in  free  that  the 
price  of  same  would  immediately  advance  in  Europe  so  that  landed  here  thev  would 
cost  as  much  as  at  present,  or  in  other  words,  the  foreign  leather  merchant,  not  tne  glove 
manufacturer,  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  our  reduction  in  tariff. 

I  would  respectful! V  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
through  you,  that  a  fair,  equitable,  and  collectable  duty  on  all  leather  gloves  would 
be  $2  per  dozen,  no  matter  from  what  leather  made.  In  such  case  a  merchant  could 
and  would  buv  gloves  abroad  for  what  the  gloves  were  worth  and  not,  as  at  present 
where  he  is  obliged  to  buy  preferential  in  tariff.  Under  a  straight  flat  duty  of  ^ 
or  even  $2.50  per  dozen  on  all  leather  gloves  under  14  inches  extr^e  length,  and  13 
or  $3.50  for  longer  lengths.  A  merchant  would  then  buy  his  gloves  practically  regard- 
less of  the  tariff.  That  is,  he  would  buy  the  best  he  could  find  for  the  money  and  his 
cost  landed  here  in  every  case  would  be  just  plus  the  duty  and  he  would  not  be  con- 
cerned regarding  any  classification  as  to  the  origin  of  the  leather. 

It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  poor  to  exact  as  much 
duty  on  low-grade  gloves  as  on  the  best,  but,  in  practice,  they  would  not  pay  as  much, 
as  no  merchants  would  buy  a  Schmaschen  dove  and  pay  as  much  as  he  does  (as  now 
in  many  instances)  for  Lambs  because  of  the  difference  of  $1.25  per  dozen  in  duty. 
In  other  words,  Scnmaschen  would  have  to  come  down  or  they  would  not  sell  to  the 
United  States.  Free  trade  England  use  very  few  Schmaschen  eloves,  because  they 
have  no  discriminating  tariff  of  a  difference  of  $1.25  per  dozen  in  mvor  of  Schmaschen, 
but  do  buy  a  better  goods  for  the  price  United  States  pays  for  Schmaschen.  In  other 
words,  a  straight  flat  duty  as  suggested  would  put  the  United  States  on  practically  a 
free-tiade  basis,  plus  $2  or  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  the  leather  merchant  would  be  obliged 
to  sell  low  grades  glove  leather  to  meet  competition  and  not  as  now,  be  able  to  hold 
up  or  advance  same  according  as  our  tariff  would  discriminate. 

On  men's  leather  gloves  the  present  duty  is  almost  prohibitory.  Imports  will  bear 
this  out. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  A.  Ross,  Ifanager. 

BBIEF  OF  MABSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen  :  We  come  before  your  committee  in  the  matter  of  duties  upon  leather 
gloves.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  any  recommendations  as  to  the  actual  rates  to  be 
applied  beyond  suggesting  a  reasonable  reduction,  but  do  earnestly  urge  upon  your 
committee  the  retention  of  specific  duties  upon  these  articles.  The  Wilson  bill, 
enacted  in  1894,  first  provided  a  complete  schedule  of  specific  duties  upon  leather 
gloves,  which  has  been  continued  practically  intact  with  varying  amounts  of  duty 
during  subsequent  tariff  acts.    The  revenues  of  the  Grovemment  have  been  main- 
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tained,  collection  of  the  duty  made  simple  and  easy,  and  an  honest  and  equal  aasess- 
ment  of  duty  levied  upon  all  importers  alike. 

The  extra  duties  of  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs  provided  in  this  schedule  for  embroidery 
or  special  sewing  should  be  abolished.  The  embroidery  upon  which  this  rate  is  levied 
costs  in  France  50  centimes  to  1  franc  (9.7  cents  to  19.4  cents)  per  dozen  and  in  Ger- 
many 50  pfennig  (12  cents)  per  dozen  more  than  the  plain  glove.  The  extra  40  cents 
duty  is  therefore  equivalent  to  from  206  to  412  per  cent.  Piqu6  sewing  costs  in  France 
from  1  to  2  francs  (19.4  cents  to  38.8  cents)  per  oozen,  and  in  Germany  1  mark  (24  cents) 
per  dozen  extra.    The  40-cent  duty  is  therefore  equivalent  to  from  103  to  206  per  cent. 

We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
will  indorse  to  your  committee  our  statements  both  with  regard  to  the  extra  duties  and 
the  general  benefits  accrued  from  a  schedule  of  specific  duties  upon  leather  gloves. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
By  Thomas  H.  £ddt, 

Attorney. 


January  28, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaniy  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  Dbar  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  Chicago,  strongly  urge  the  continuance 
of  specific  duties  on  kid  and  other  leather  doves. 

Tne  ascertainment  of  foreign-market  value  of  this  merchandise  is  so  difiicult  and 

uncertain  that  only  bv  means  of  specific  rates  can  uniformity  of  assessment  be  assured. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  cumulative  or  extra  duties  for  stitching  and  embroidery 

on  leather  gloves  in  paragraph  459  of  the  present  tariff  be  eliminated,  as  they  are  botn 

unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

Francis  T.  Simmons  &  Co. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Mandel  Bros. 

Rothschild  &  Co. 

SiEOEL  Cooper  Co. 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild. 

PABAQBAPH  460. 

Qlove  tranks,  with  or  withont  the  nsnal  accompanying  pieces,  shall 
pay  seventy-flve  per  centum  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  which  they  are  suitable. 

PABAQBAPH  461. 

Harness,  saddles,  saddlery,  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

HARNESS   AND   SADDLES. 

TESTIMOVT   OF   B.    W.   CAMPBELL,   CHAIBMAV   WHOLESALE 

SADDLERY  ASSOCIATION,  CIV CIVHATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  ours  is  somewhat  of 
a  swan  song.  We  are  representing  an  industry  that  is  having  hard 
sledding,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  above  water. 

We  are  confronted  with  new  conditions,  brought  about  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  man,  bringing  forward  new  methods  of  trans- 
portation for  both  man  and  merchandise  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
curtailing  the  volume  of  business  that  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  hard 
for  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  to  receive  returns  in  excess 
of  6  or  6  per  cent  on  the  investment.  I  say  that,  I  believe,  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  know  that  it  is  true. 
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There  have  been  liquidations  in  the  business  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  of  not  less  than  seven  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing institutions.  This  has  been  brought  about,  as  I  have  told 
you,  because  of  mechanical  power  taking  the  place  of  horses,  and 
of  course  our  business  has  to  do  entirely  with  horses. 

As  I  understand,  this  tariff  revision  Kas  two  objects:  To  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  and  to  get  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  going  to  refer  first  to  the  revenue  for  the  Government. 
All  the  importations  of  saddlery  and  harness  into  this  country — and 
I  come  very,  very  nearly  telling  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are  'when  I 
say  all — are  used  by  the  rich  people.  Nothing  comes  here  from 
England,  (Jermany,  or  France  except  the  better  classes  of  goods, 
such  goods  as  men  would  buy  even  if  the  tariff  duties  were  as  they 
were  under  the  old  bill,  45  per  cent.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  would  be  served  and  that  no  one  in  this 
country  would  suffer  ainr  injury  if  the  duty  was  100  per  cent  on 
saddlery  and  harness.  1  am  not  trying  to  convince  any  man  that 
believes  in  the  doctrine  of  free  tra^e  that  he  is  wrong.  I  myself 
believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  know  any  Members  of  Confess,  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Henry  Gwrge,  of  New  York,  that  believe  m  free  trade, 
or  who  have  announced  tnat  they  were  free  traders  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  have  jlidged  yesterday  that  you  were  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  KiTcmN.  What  indicated  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  referred  to  great  free-trade  Elngland  as  being 
a  country  in  which  there  was  such  wonderful  prosperity. 

Mr.  KiTCfflN.  I  referred  to  free-trade  England  as  a  country  of 
wonderful  prosperity  as  well  as  to  protective  America,  and  said  that 
it  is  not  aosolutely  necessary  to  have  a  high,  prohibitive  protective 
tariff  in  order  to  make  prosperity. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that  your  remark  is  very 
encouraging  to  me.  I  will  candidly  say  to  you  that  I  had  that 
impression,  and  I  am  an  old-line  Democrat,  born  one  and  have  voted 
for  seven  Democratic  presidents,  two  of  whom  were  elected.  If  the 
object  of  this  committee  is  to  put  the  tariff  duties  upon  things  that 
will  bring  no  injury  to  the  consumer  and  benefit  the  Government,  I  feel 
that  we  are  safe;  that  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  or  reason  or  rhyme 
why  you  should  put  saddlery  and  harness  on  the  free  list,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  bill  by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  and 
which  the  Democratic  rarty  voted  for. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  The  fact  is  that  you  are  a  protectionist  and  claim 
that  anybody  who  is  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  is  a  free  trader  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  befieve  that.  But  I  could  not 
help  saying  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  put  saddlery  and  harness  on 
the  free  list  would  be  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  A  free  trader  in  saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  a  free  trader  in  everything,  if  you  wiU  study 
the  situation  as  I  know  it  to  be. 

Mr.  EaTcmN.  How  much  is  the  annual  production  of  saddlery  and 
harness  in  this  co^mtry  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  At  least  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  was  imported  last  year  I 
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Mr.  Campbell.  There  was  imported  into  this  country  last  year 
probably  $600,000  worth. 

Mr.  S^iTCHiN.  Made  of  leather? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Harness  made  of  leather.  There  are  lots  of  other 
things  made  of  leather. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  mean  saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  1 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Only  $58,350  came  in  last  year. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  came  in  from  England. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  No.  That  came  in  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  according  to  the  statistics.  That  is  only  one-fifteenth  of  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  importations  of  saddlery  and  harness  into  this 
country  in  1912  were  $58,000.  You  are  correct.  The  imports  for 
five  years  were  $403,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Have  you  a  20  per  cent  tariff  on  itf 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  wo  make  here  $100,000,000  worth? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  we  import  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
about  $58,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  So  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  saddlery  and  harness 
sold  in  this  country  the  American  harness  and  saddlery  producers  sell 
$99  and  about  99  cents'  worth  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Yet  a  man  who  believes  in  putting  them  on  the  free 
list  is  a  free  trader  in  everything  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  if  he  finds  any  excuse  for  putting  this  on  the 
free  list  there  isn't  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  put  everything  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  We  get  no  revenue  from  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  would  not  get  any 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  We  are  not  losing  anything  by  putting 
it  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  it  will  come  in. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  are  exporting  saddlery  to  all  the  world;  you 
are  exporting  two  dozen  times  more  than  you  are  importing. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  were  exporting  mostly  to  noncompeting 
countries. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  is  a  noncompeting  country  f    Name  one. 

Mr.  Campbell.  South  America. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Do  you  mean  that  South  America  does  not  compete 
with  you  in  saddlery  and  harness  I 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  in  a  manufactured  way,  but  there  are 
scores 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  What  country  does  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  England. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Has  not  England  got  free  entrance  into  the  South 
American  markets  like  America  has,  and  do  you  not  compete  in  South 
America  with  England } 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  a  way. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  You  do  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  And  England  has  a  freight  rate  in  her  favor,  too? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yet,  with  that  freig;ht  rate  against  you,  you  go  down 
and  compete  with  England  and  with  all  omer  countries  in  South 
America,  and  yet  you  are  afraid  to  compete  with  England  or  any  other 
country  right  nere  at  your  own  door. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  getting  your  knowledge  from  statistics. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  am  getting  my  knowledge  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  you  are  lacking  in  uiis 

Mr.  KrrcHiN  (interposing).  I  am  getting  my  knowledge  from  the 
statistics  made  up  by  the  customhouse  olilcers  and  the  Department  o! 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  you  are  getting  your  statistics  made  up  bj 
whom? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  getting  my  knowledge  from  practical  expe- 
rience in  endeavoring  to  get  the  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  company  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  represent  tne  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  do  you  make  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ranging  from  $650,000  to  $800,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Where  do  the  most  of  your  exports  go,  to  Canada 
and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  None  to  Canada.  The  majority  of  it  goes  to  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  of  it  goes  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say  that  the  only  country  in  South  America 
that  we  export  into  that  amounts  to  anything  is  the  Argentine 
Republic.  We  probably  export  $20,000  a  year  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  but  that  goes  to  one  man  who  happens  to  be  an  American. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  He  is  selling  down  there  in  competition  with  English 
firms  and  other  firms,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  explain  that.  That  firm  intro- 
duced into  that  country  American  styles  of  buggies,  which  required 
differently  made  harness  from  that  made  in  Germany  or  France;  it 
is  much  l^hter.  Wherever  a  man  can  introduce  an  Ajnerican  bu^ 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  American  harness  even  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  English  harness,  because  the  English  article  is  not  fit  for  the 
American  buggy.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  never  found  it  possible 
to  get  into  this  market  and  introduce  their  styles  because  the  tariff 
regulations  have  kept  them  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Can  not  the  Englishman  make  styles  to  suit  the 
South  American  people  just  as  good  as  we  can  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  great  majority  of  styles  are  furnished  by  Eng- 
land in  South  America.  We  can  only  furnish  such  American  styles 
as  we  can  introduce  by  introducing  American  vehicles  and  machinenr. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  if  you  want  to  finish  your  remarks 
you  may  go  ahead.     I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  rATNE.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  Mr.  Kitchin'a 
questions  in  regard  to  these  exports.     He  was  about  to  make  an 


^, 
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explanation  of  them.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  that 
question  fully. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  answered  you,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

In  Cuba,  wnich  is  the  largest  export  field  we  have,  we  sent  last  year 
into  Cuba  about  $109,000  worth  of  goods,  which  was  practically  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole  exports.  We  have  a  preferential  duty  there  of 
something  like  15  per  cent.  Before  we  got  that  preferential  duty 
Spain  and  France  furnished  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  saddlery 
and  harness  into  Cuba.  When  you  gave  us  that  preferential  duty 
we  have  absorbed  and  have  taken  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  Cuba 
in  this  line  of  business.  Before  we  annexed  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
we  did  not  do  5  per  cent  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  business;  but 
now  that  we  go  in  there  under  free  trade  and  England,  France,  and 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  pay  the  American  duties, 
we  do  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  We 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  American 
Territories. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  but  they  were  not  prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Before  the  Spanish-American  War  we  went  into 
Porto  Rico  on  the  same  basis  with  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
but  they  took  the  business;  at  least  they  took  95  per  cent  of  it.  li 
you  put  those  islands  on  a  free-trade  basis  now  those  people  who  are 
consuming  large  quantities  of  saddlery  of  American  make  will  go  back 
again  to  tne  Spanish  and  French  makes,  because  the  people  are  ac- 
customed to  those  kinds  and  styles  of  goods  which  are  made  in  Spain 
and  France. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  proposition,  and  I  want 
to  find  out  about  it.  I  have  no  desire  in  the  world  to  take  the  bulk 
of  the  American  market  away  from  your  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  want  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
importation  coming  in  so  that  we  can  get  some  reasonable  revenue. 
If  we  can  not  do  that ;  if  I  am  only  protecting  your  profits  and  noth- 
ing else,  I  would  put  it  on  the  free  list.     That  is  the  wajr  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  not  here  asking  any  protectionist  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  here  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  some  of  my  men  were.     I  was  not. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  for  the 

industiy. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time  you  also  pro- 
tested against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  saddlery.  Is  not  my  recol- 
lection correct  i 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  they  did;  yes,  sir.     I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  you  did,  and  that  you  insisted 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  business  if  it  was  reduced. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  At  that  time,  in  the 
first  place,  harness  and  saddles — 1  want  the  record  to  show  correctly — 
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of  saddler  and  saddlery  there  were  imports  of  $58,000  last  year,  and 
of  all  other  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery,  there  was  $32,000,  but  the 
total  as  shown  by  the  Government  figures  of  all  inaports  of  hameasy 
saddles  and  saddlery,  in  sets  or  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  included 
everything  in  your  industry,  in  1905,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  amounted 
to  $203,624;  in  1910,  the  nrst  year  under  the  Payne  bill,  it  amounted 
$104,826;  in  1911,  it  amounted  to  $110,007;  in  1912,  it  amounted  to 
$90,821.    That  is  a  total  of  all  imports  under  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  for  this  year,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment report,  amount  to  $788,374,  with,  a  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  $54,224,000.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you. 
Under  the  45  per  cent  tariff  the  imports  amounted  to  $203,000,  and 
with  that  condition  existing  your  mdustry,  not  yourself,  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  protested  against  a  reduction  from  45  per 
cent,  because  it  would  be  injurious  to  3ie  business.  The  Pajrne  com- 
mittee reduced  it  to  20  per  cent,  20  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
according  to  the  class  of  narness.  That  made  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  that  reduction  the  amount  of  imports  gradu- 
ally decreased. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  imports  of  saddlery  and  harness  are  confined 
to  the  fine  articles.  The  men  that  have  been  buying  the  fine  coach 
harness  and  fine  riding  saddles  in  England  have  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  gone  to  ridine  in  automobiles.  They  do  not  buy  the 
fine  articles,  m  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  in 
your  own  city,  Birmingnam,  there  is  not  one  fine  coach  harness  sold 
now  where  there  were  10  sold  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  real  cause 
for  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  importations  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness into  this  country  has  been  because  the  rich  people  are  not  buying 
those  fine  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  American  production  of  those  arti- 
cles increased  in  the  course  of  five  years  from  $42,000,000  in  1905  to 
$54,000,000  in  1910,  an  increased  production  of  articles  under  this 
classification  of  $12,000,000  in  five  years,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  wnat  those  sta- 
tistics take  in.  If  they  refer  only  to  the  wholesale  branch  of  the 
industry,  I  think  that  those  figures  should  be  correct;  but  if  they  refer 
to  the  entire  production,  including  all  the  little  retail  harness  shops,  of 
which  there  are  25,000  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
would  not  question  the  records  of  the  United  States  Government;  but 
I  would  like  to  know  if  they  do  include  the  small  harness  makers  scat- 
tered in  every  hamlet,  every  town,  and  every  community  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  taking  of  a  census,  Mr, 
Campbell.  I  understand  when  they  take  an  industrial  census  they 
appomt  a  man  in  each  district  to  take  the  entire  industrial  census. 
I  presume  that  they  take  every  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  appears  to  me,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  being  an  awfully  small  fSlim.  I  happen  to  know  that  Uiere 
are  about  25,000  retail  narness  shops,  and  if  they  were  only  doing 
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$50,000,000  they  would  not  do  a  business  of  over  $2,000  on  an  average 
per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  production  it  makes 
the  percentage  of  imports  less. 

Mr.  Campbell.  "Wnat  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the  conunittee 
is  this:  No  revenue  can  come  from  free  trade.  It  would  not  be  of 
any  benefit  to  us.  Mr.  Taft,  the  President,  called  me  up  over  the 
telephone  at  that  time  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
sufficient  protection  under  the  Payne  bill  for  saddlery  and  harness. 
I  told  him  that  20  per  cent  as  a  protective  duty  was  as  good  as  500 
per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Was  that  before  the  Payne  bill  was  passed  1 

Mr.  Cabcfbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  They  adopted  what  your  industry  asked  for  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  he  then  telegraphed  the  president  of  the 
association  wherein  he  said  that  I  had  said  20  per  cent  was  enough 
protection  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  affirm  it,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  That  was  communicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commit  tee^ 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  That  was  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  night  we  got  that  telegram  the  conference  committees 
were  to  meet  the  President  at  the  White  House  at  a  supper. 

Mr.  KrrcfliN.  They  adopted  the  rate  which  you  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  adopted  that  20  per  cent,  which  we  claim 
does  make  up  the  diflference  between  the  cost  of  labor,  but  that  it 
does  not  any  more  than  make  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  regarded  a  rate  of  20  per 
cent  as  prohibitive  as  a  rate  of  45  per  cent,  and  you  were  right 
about  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  as  good  at  20  as  it  is  at  45,  but 
it  is  better  for  the  Government  at  45,  because  the  rich  men  buy  the 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  write  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  beUeve  you  will  put  our  industry  on  the 
free  list  if  you  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  if  we  put  this  on  the  free  list, 
would  there  be  any  material  increase  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  I  must  say  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce 
it.  I  do  not  think  you  would  increase  the  importations  of  saddlery 
and  harness  so  awfully  much  if  you  should  happen  to  put  it  at  15 

fer  cent.     If  you  wiirpermit  me  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  how 
think  it  would  affect  us,  I  will  refer  to  one  thing  that  was  put  into 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.     They  put  leather  made  of  sheepsKin  at  5 

Eer  cent.  If  that  rate  had  stood  at  15  per  cent,  we  could  not  have 
ought  that  article  in  France,  The  result  is  that  my  individual 
firm  has  not  bought  an  American  sheepskin  since  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  We  went  mto  France  and  bought  our  sheepskins,  and  we 
bought  our  shearings — ^what  we  call  shearings  ispart  of  the  little 
wool  left  on  top  that  we  use  to  line  saddles,  etc.  We  are  now  buying 
all  of  the  sheepskins  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
practically  gave  you  a  very  great  reduction  on  your  raw  materials,  but 
still  left  you  a  prohibitive  rate  on  your  finished  product  t 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  realize  that  sheepskins  are  a  peculiar  article. 
They  are  raised  in  the  mountains  of  France.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  small  tanners.  The  reason  I  referred  to  that  article  was  that  vou 
have  got  it  down  under  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  and  it  enabled  us  to  buy 
it  abroad  and  close  up  the  tanners  of  the  United  States  from  making 
these  articles.  If  you  put  saddlery  down  where  the  importations  can 
come  in,  and  where  the  Enghsh  maker  has  an  advantage  of  us  of 
even  3  per  cent  in  the  value  of  his  labor,  a  man  like  myself  will  go  over 
there  and  buy  all  these  goods.  They  need  not  come  to  us.  We  will 
hunt  them;  we  will  be  hunting  them  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  American  producer  of  any  article,  saddlery 
or  anything  else,  has  95  per  cent  of  the  American  market  and  the 
importations  amount  to  5  per  cent,  you  do  not  say,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  the  American  industry  would  be  destroyed  or  ruined, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  say  you  are  going  to  ruin  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  would  not  ruin  the  industry? 

^fr.  Campbell.  I  will  say  that  you  will  do  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try an  injury  if  you  get  below  the  point  where  it  can  be  imported. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  that  if  we  let  in  5  per  cent  in 
imports,  it  is  not  going  to  ruin  the  saddle  industry,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  if  we  imported  only  5  per  cent  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  allowed  only  5  per  cent  in  imports  to  come 
in  there  would  be,  under  this  great  volume  of  business  done,  even  if 
it  is  only  fifty-odd  millions,  we  would  have  an  opportimity,  if  anv 
amount  came  in,  or  5  per  cent  came  in,  to  raise  some  reasonabfe 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Of  course,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  look  at  the  question  differ- 
ently. They  are  protectionists.  We  will  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  a  revenue  tariff  must  of  necessity  contemplate  that  some  revenue 
must  be  raised  from  an  article  or  it  is  not  within  our  principle;  and 
that  means  that  there  must  be  some  reasonable  competition.  On 
any  article  where,  by  the  last  principle,  there  could  be  no  revenue 
because  there  would  be  no  competition,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  put  it  on  the  free  list,  because  otherwise  we  would  be  protect- 
ing profits,  a  thing  we  do  not  stand  for.  I  have  no  desire  in  the 
world  to  injure  your  business  or  anybody  else's  business,  I  believe 
the  commission  that  I  hold  requires  me  to  reduce  to  a  reasonable 
competitive  rate  everything  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  you  have  gone  the  limit  in  the  saddlery 
business.  You  must  remember  that  you  reduced  the  duty  from  45 
to  20  per  cent  on  our  industry  years  ago. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago — but  whether 

Jou  said  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact— England  is  your  great  competitor  in 
amess.    She  is  a  great  leather-producing  country. 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  she  would  be  our  very  great  competitor  under 
a  free-trade  doctrine. 
Mr.  KrrcHiN.  She  is  a  great  leather-producing  coimtry  like  America. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  believe  you  said  that  these  imports  that  come  in 
constitute  the  high-class  harness  and  saddlery  that  the  rich  people 

buy? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  KiTCHiN.  So  that  on  all  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  harness 
and  saddlery  that  the  farmers  and  the  ordinary  men  throughout  the 
coimtry  buy  the  rate  is  practically  prohibitive  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  say  the  protection  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  To  keep  them  out.  TKen  your  idea,  like  my  friend 
Mr.  Fordney  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  over  there,  is  that  real 
protection  is  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  them  out  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  believe  you  said  you  could  go  into  Cuba  because 
you  have  a  preferential  rate  there  and  could  compete  with  England, 
and  that  you  got  most  of  the  trade  in  saddlery  and  harness.  How 
about  Canada?  Canada  has  a  preferential  rate  of  33}  per  cent 
against  us. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Let  us  see  how  we  stand  there. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  outside  of  such  harness  that  is 
bought  by  inunigrants  that  go  into  this  Northwest  Territory,  who 
have  been  passing  through,  as  they  have  been,  in  large  numbers  during 
the  last  five  years,  going  into  that  great  Northwest  Territory  to  open  it 
up,  they  wou  id  stop  in  our  northern  cities,  such  as  Seattle,  Tacoma,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  buy  their  harness.  There  has  been  several 
hunored  thousand  dollars  worth  of  harness  bought  and  carried  into 
Canada  by  these  people. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Also  in  eastern  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  much  in  eastern 
Canada. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  facts  are  and  the  statistics  will  show  that  we 
exported  into  Canada  with  a  preferential  tariff  of  33  J  per  cent  against 
us,  in  competition  with  England,  four  times  as  much  saddlery  and 
harness  as  England  exportea  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all  because  of  what  I  told  you. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  think  if  you  will  look  it  up  you  will  find 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  No,  sir;  I  win  say,  gentlemen,  that 
I  scour  this  world  for  business.  I  go  everywhere  wnere  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  business.     I  can  not  get  any  business  in  Canada. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Great  Britain  has  gotten  very  little  trade  in  Canada. 

'Mi.  Campbell.  Nobody  can  get  much.  Canada  is  a  protective 
countiy.  They  make  it  themselves.  The  largest  harness  manufac- 
turers m  the  world  are  in  Canada. 

Mr.  KncHiN.  They  have  a  high  protective  rate  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certainly  they  nave;  they  take  care  of  their 
industry. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  know  that  we  export  into  Canada,  in  spite 
of  the  large  saddlery  and  harness  factories  that  you  say  she  has,  and 
in  spite  of  this  high  protective  duty,  ten  times  more  than  Canada 
exports  into  this  country,  with  a  lower  tariff  to  get  into  this  country 
than  we  have  to  pay  to  get  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  vast  amount  of 
harness  that  would  come  into  this  country  from  Canada  under  free 
trade,  because  the  labor  in  Canada,  while  it  may  be  a  little  cheaper, 
it  is  not  enough  cheaper  for  it  to  be  an  embarrassing  factor.  But 
these  large  importations  of  harness  that  you  are  talking  about  as 
having  gone  into  Canada  have  gone  in  because  of  the  reason  I  have 
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given  you;  the  emigrants  have  taken  it  there.  I  know  that  the  men 
who  have  gone  into  that  country  have  passed  through  those  towns 
and  have  bought  their  eauipments  to  take  along  with  them.  We 
have  a  man  in  this  room  jfrom  Detroit,  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  is  right 
on  the  borderland  of  Canada,  and  he  can  not  sell  any  harness  in 
Canada.  If  I  was  making  a  free-trade  or  a  protectionist  speech  I 
would  say  it  would  be  the  height  of  iolly  to  let  Canada  come  in  here 
while  she  has  a  tariff  duty  against  us. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  She  can  not  come  in  here  at  all.  We  are  paying  a 
heavy  duty  on  harness,  and  going  into  Canada  and  selling  $10,000,000 
more  to  Canada  than  she  is  selling  to  us. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Canada  can  not  sell  us  anything  under  a  protective 
duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Then  how  can  we  sell  her  under  a  duty  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  as  I  told  you.  The  emigrants  take  it  there. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  it  is  not  done  in  any  other  way.  I 
have  a  man  who  travels  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  will  go 
over  to  Montreal  and  he  can  sell  an  American  stock  saddle  or  maybe 
two  or  three  or  something  like  that  that  is  a  novelty,  but  as  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  he  can  not  get  into  that  market.  I  have  gone 
there  and  gotten  their  samples  and  brought  them  down  home  and 
undertaken  to  make  them,  and  every  time  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  If  we  should  put  saddlery  and  harness  on  the  free 
list,  how  much  do  you  think  you  would  have  to  cut  your  price  on 
harness  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  this  country ! 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  You  would  not  cut  the  price  at  all  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  be  hurt  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  sell  less;  I  will  Duy  some  in  England,  and  if 
I  can  not  do  it  that  way  ultimately  I  will  cut  my  labor.  There  is 
not  5  per  cent  in  my  business  to-day  on  the  money  that  I  have  in- 
vested in  it. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  have  you  cut  your  labor  since  the  tariff 
was  reduced  in  1909  from  45  per  cent  to  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  ample.  I  do  not  want  any  better  protection 
than  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  have  not  cut  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Have  you  cut  your  labor  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  advanced  it. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Although  your  duty  has  been  reduced  over  50  per 
cent  you  have  advanced  your  labor? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  As  I  told  you,  the  articles  that  come  in 
here  were  the  fine  articles  used  by  gentlemen  who  do  not  care  what 
they  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Your  labor  belongs  to  the  union  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  Have  they  any  kind  of  organization  through  which 
to  strike  or  demand  higher  wages  t 
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Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  had  four  of  them.  They  have  gone 
through  blood  to  get  their  wages;  but  that  is  what  labor  has  to  do 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  a  high  protective 
tariff  that  you  have  had  for  the  last  20  years,  all  written  and  asked 
for  in  the  name  of  labor,  that  your  labor  Kas  had  to  go  through  blood 
u)  get  a  little  increase  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  go  through  blood  before  we 
can  reduce  it. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  In  these  times  of  the  high  cost  of  living 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thair  is  the  history  of  labor,  and  we  can  not  change 
human  beings  now. 

Mr.  KncHiN.  You  have  never  given  them  any  increase  until  they 
have  sweated  a  little  blood  and  demanded  it.  You  are  very  candid 
about  that,  and  I  think  you  are  right  about  it.  I  think  you  are  telling 
absolutely  the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  Hnx.  On  what  do  they  pay  35  per  cent  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  saddlery  and  harness  in  part  or  whole — 20  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  two  classes  under  the  schedule,  one  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee,  which  cut  it  to  20  per  cent,  and  then 
paraCTaph  461,  which  does  not  require  that  they  shall  be  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  with  a  duty  of  36  per  cent.  So 
there  are  evidently  two  importations  and  the  records  snow  that  im- 
portations are  now  being  made  under  both 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  Mr.  IliU,  I  think  the  provision  was — I 
am  not  sure  about  it,  but  I  think  it  provided  that  on  and  after  October 
1, 1009,  it  should  be  20  per  cent,    before  that  time  it  was  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  all  20  per  cent  now.  We  will  omit  the  question  of 
revenue  because  we  can  get  the  revenue  in  other  ways.  I  think 
it  was  intended  to  put  these  articles  on  the  free  list.  I  think  it  was 
honestly  intended  just  as  I  think  the  bills  introducexl  by  the  Republi- 
cans were  honestly  intended  to  pass.  I  am  not  willing  to  put  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  saying  that  he  was 
ready  to  sign  a  bill  which  he  did  not  think  was  right,  and  I  think  that 
both  parties  were  honest  in  their  action  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

If  uxese  articles  were  put  on  the  free  Ust,  does  it  not  put  you  in  the 
position  of  paying  duties,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  I  do  not 
care  which,  on  your  raw  materials,  and  having  your  finished  product 
on  the  free  list  i 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  cruel  enough 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  wouldn't  it  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  put  my  finished  article  on  the  free  list  and 
my  raw  materials  upon  the  protection  list — although  fortunately 
there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  it — I  will  be  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  pigskin  dutiable  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Pigskins  I  buy  under  this  5  per  cent  duty  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  buy  them  under  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  padding  or  lining  ?    Is  that  wool  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  saddle  business  tnere  is  nothing  used  in  the 
nature  of  wool  ia  the  linings;  it  is  what  we  call  linsey,  that  is  made 
especially  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  made  anywhere  else 
at  all.    There  is  the  cotton  goods 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Those  are  all  dutiable? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Then  the  felts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Felts  are  dutiable  at  a  very  high  rate) 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  of  those  things  are  dutiable.  Every  article  that 
goes  into  a  saddle,  the  buckles,  the  metallic  trimmings,  and  eveiy 
single,  solitary  thing,  even  the  thread,  is  dutiable. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tes,  sir.    Thread  is  a  very  important  item. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  would  it  be  fair  to  put  the  finished  product  on  the 
free  list  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  believe  I  ought  to  have  to  answer  that 
question.  I  know  it  would  not  be  fair,  and  I  know  that  everybody 
here  knows  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  simply  fair  to  put  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct at  least  a  compensatory  duty  for  the  duties  which  you  have  to 
pay  on  the  raw  materials  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Payne  This  dispatch  which  you  said  that  you  sent  to  the 
President  when  the  conference  committee  was  in  session.  I  was  one 
of  the  conferees,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  had  a  supper. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  that  time  the  people  engaged  in  your  business  were 
contending  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  industry.         . 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  they  did  say  so,  and 
I  think  they  were  right.  And  possibly  the  people  down  along  the 
Gulf  said  that,  and  I  think  they  were  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  dispatch  was  in  answer  to  one  that  the  President 
sent  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  President's  secretary  called  me  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  asked  you  if  20  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection ?    Was  that  the  question  that  was  asked  you  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  he  asked  me  what  protection  in  my  mind 
would  make  up  the  difl'erence  iu  the  cost  of  labor,  and  I  said*  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  the  telegram  was  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  did  not  include  the  duties  on  raw  material  in 
that  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  we  would  necessarily  have  to 
have  a  higher  rate  than  20  per  cent  in  my  industry  in  order  to  keep 
the  industry  up^- — 

Mr.  KiTCHiN  (interposing).  What  part  of  your  finished  product 
constitutes  labor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  after  the  material  reaches  you  ? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  After  you  have  finished  the  product  and  have  it 
ready  for  sale  what  part  of  that  is  labor  i 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  answer  that.  Out  of  a  business  of  $700,000 
per  annum  the  labor  cost  is  $110,000. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  amount  of  wage  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  for  the  wage  earners  in  my  factory.  That  is 
for  the  men  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  does  not  include  salaried  men  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  does  not  include  executive  officers  or  clerks 
or  the  expense  account.  The  expense  account  is  a  separate  account 
from  the  manufacturing  account. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  clerks  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  labor  as  the 
men  that  sew  the  leather. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  enters  so  much  into  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  article,  although  I  miglit  say  that  it  costs  us  50  per 
cent  more  to  do  business  in  wiis  con 'j try,  through  our  clerical  de- 
partments and  through  our  investments,  than  it  does  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement,  in  your  business  13 
per  cent  of  your  cost  is  the  actual  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thirteen  per  cent  is  the  average,  110,000  out  of 
about  700,000. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  including  in  that  your  selling  expenses, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  not  including  the  selling  expenses. 
That  is  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  factory  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  this 
country  and  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  sworn  affidavits;  I  have  made  personal 
investigation  of  it,  and  I  know  that  the  Government  has,  and  it  is 
from  one  to  two  times  greater  here  than  in  England.  The  wages 
range  in  England  from  $6.25  to  $8  .'25  and  they  range  here  from  $17 
to  $20  for  the  same  men  on  the  same  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost  is  13  to  14  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  from  $1  to  $2  more 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  15  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talkmg  about  the  labor  cost  in  his  factory. 
It  is  not  as  much  as  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  pay  roll  in  England  would  only  be  $55,000  for 
that  same  set  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  $55,000  against  $110,000.  Then  you  would  pay 
$2  here  where  you  would  pay  $1  there  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  total  labor  cost  is  not  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  14  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference  in  your 
TV  age  scale,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  contending  for  20  per  cent  to  cover 
that  difference,  according  to  your  own  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  If  I  could  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
goods  for  $55,000  that  I  now  pay  $110,000  for,  I  would  have  $55,000 
profit  to  put  in  my  own  pocket,  which  is  just  twice  as  much  profit  as  I 
make.    You  may  figure  it  all  you  w|tnt  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  wanted  this  to  protect  your  wage 
scale.  According  to  your  own  statement,  Mr.  Campbell,  vou  say  that 
the  labor  in  your  pusiness  would  cost  you  $110,000,  and  that  the  same 
thing  in  England  would  cost  $55,000.  That  is  as  one  is  to  two. 
Taking  your  own  figures,  your  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  about  14 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  would  be  one- 
half  of  14  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  see  where  you  are  off. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  these  materials  you  use  are  the  products  of  labor, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  of  course. 

Mr.  Payne.  Theproducts  of  labor  run  through  the  whole  thing! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Through  the  whole  scale. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  when  you  have  finished  the  harness  the  labor 
involved  in  it  from  the  time  you  get  the  leather  or  the  iron,  etc. — 
from  the  time  it  is  made  it  involves  a  much  larger  percentage  of  labor, 
does  it  not,  on  your  finished  product,  to  make  it  all  the  way  through? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Exactly;  irom  the  iron  clear  through. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  cost  of  labor  gets  to  be  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  raw  materials  and  your  finished  product  are 
dutiable? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  a  protective  tariff  upon  them  to  cover  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  when  you  get  20  per  cent  you  are  not  getting 
half  of  the  labor  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  do  not  agree;  you 
are  too  candid  a  man  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  rayne  has  said.  So*  far 
as  your  industry  is  concerned  you  are  counting  into  the  labor  cost 
what  you  are  paying  for  raw  material;  you  are  counting  that  in  j'our 
industry  as  the  material  cost,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  balance  of  the  material  comes  in  in 
another  way,  but  the  labor  cost  that  we  are  talking  about  is  the  labor 
cost  in  your  own  factory.     Of  course  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yos,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  down  to  the  other  proposition; 
let  us  come  down  to  the  material.  Of  course  somebody  else  pays  the 
labor  cost  on  them.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  mate- 
lial  here  and  the  material  in  the  English  factory  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  mean  the  raw  matenal  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  material  you  use. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  threads  the  English  factory  has  the  advantage 
of  the  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  thread  is  used  in  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  our  thread  bills  were 
about  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  For  all  of  this  $700,000  worth  of  product! 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  I  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  Thread  would  be  $10,000 1 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Leather. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pigskin  leather  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no;  harness  leather  and  skirting.  We  buy 
$100,000  worth  of  harness  leather  and  sldrtings,  and  about  $5,000 
worth  of  pigskin. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that 
leather  here  and  the  cost  to  vour  English  competitor  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  isn  t  any  (Bfference  in  harness  leather  in 
England  I  am  told.  In  Canada  it  is  about  5  per  cent  cheaper,  owing 
to  tneir  methods  of  cheaper  bark  and  the  means  that  they  have  now 
for  maldng  it.  But  my  experience  has  been  that  harness  leather  is 
no  cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  leather 
cost.  In  your  total  production  of  $700,000,  how  much  of  that  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  leather  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  be  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  L 
should  say.  Add  labor  to  that  and  it  would  be  $350,000,  and  the 
balance  would  be  the  other  raw  materials. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  What  other  raw  materials  do  you  use  besides 
thread  and  leather  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Saddletrees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  saddletrees 
between  here  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  we  could  buy  the  English  saddletree  we  could 
buy  them  cheaper  than  we  can  in  this  coimtry — a  good  deal  cheaper. 
They  sometimes  import  certain  grades  and  pay  the  duty.  Rings  and 
chains  are  cheaper  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  on  saddletrees  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  that  you  have  to  pay  as 
coinpared  with  the  English  saddletrees  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $2  a  dozen  trees,  or  about  163  cents  a  saddle. 

The  (Chairman.  Sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  a  saddle.  In  per- 
centages that  is  only  2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  a  large  item. 

The  Chairman.  Only  2  or  3  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost  of  saddle- 
trees between  this  coimtry  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  chains  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not;  know.  A  great  many  trace  chains  and 
other  kinds  of  chains  were  imported  in  years  past  and  paid  the  duty, 
and  the  same  with  wrought  rings.  They  have  paid  the  duty  on 
them,  especially  in  specific  cases  where  they  would  get  them  around 
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by  water.     If  they  had  to  pay  much  rail  transportation  they  could 
not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  chains  practically  as  cheap  in  this 
country  as  you  can  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  was  not  so  three  or  four  years  ago.  But  we 
are  not  large  handlers  of  chains,  and  I  am  not  well  posted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  material  item. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  makes  a  difference  in 
cost  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  named  the  principal  items.  There  is  saddle 
hardware,  which  means  buckles,  rings,  rosettes,  and  bits — and  by  the 
way,  we  import  all  of  our  fine  bits.  Then  comes  leather,  thread,  felts 
and  hair,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  hair  and  felt  is  used  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  very  small  percentage  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  diilerence  in  cost  of  those  items  does  not 
make  very  much  diirerence  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  our  industry  it  would  not  amount  to  much,  but 
it  would  affect  one  or  two  factories  here  that  make  nothing  but  fine 
goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  not  drop  out  of  the  hardware. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  hames.     The  English  style  of  hame  is  a 

fine  article,  and  the  American  can  not  compete  with  it 

.    The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  the  hardware  in  a  set  of  harness 
a  very  material  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  fine  goods  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  average  run  of  goods. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  American  form  of  harness,  including  hames, 
saddlery,  and  hardware,  worth  $30,  I  would  say  that  the  hardware 
was  $4.50  or  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  that  hard- 
ware between  here  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  I  know  in  Mon- 
treal— I  know  you  could  import  and  pay  the  Canadian  duty  on  a 
buckle — you  would  not  know  it  by  numbers,  but  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  will — that  will  take  the  place  of  a  52-roller  buckle  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  sold  at  Montreal  at  1  cent  above  what 
the  most  reliable  firm  in  this  country  tells  me  it. costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  the  difference  in  cost.  I  want  to 
know  the  difference  in  the  hardware  cost  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  mean  counting  the  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  counting  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  witn  tlie  20  per  cent  duties  there 
would  be  but  very  little  difference,  although  we  are  willing  to  buy 
them  in  America  if  we  can  buy  them  at  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  most  of  the  difference  in  the 
hardware  cost  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us 
from  buying  large  quantities  of  that  hardware  in  Ekigland. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  come  down  to  it,  the  material  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  ofproduction  here  and  abroad  is  your  labor  f 

Mr.  Campbelx..  The  labor,  yes,  sir;   the  main  tlung  is  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  "your  factory  about  7  per  cent  would  cover  the 
difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  aoroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so.  You  may  have  figured  it  so, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  labor  cost  is  14  per  cent  and  the  differ- 
ence is  as  one  is  to  two 

Mr,  Campbell  (interrupting).  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Underwood, 
and  that  is  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ^o  to  a  town  or  a  city  where 
I  could  ^et  labor  for  $55,000  a  year  cheaper  than  I  am  getting  it 
now,  I  will  hustle  into  that  town  pretty  Uvely,  and  I  woulcTgo  there 
and  carry  on  my  business.  I  believe  we  could  do  it  in  England, 
but  I  am  too  old  for  that  now.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation; the  capital  invested  would  be  less,  and  everything  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  after  stating 
the  facts,  and  that  is  that  these  import  figures  m  comparison  with 
the  American  consumption  convince  me  that  you  have  not  a  com- 
petitive rate.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  from  you  where  the 
competitive  rate  lies,  if  there  is  any.  The  piurpose  of  my  questions 
has  oeen  to  find  out  where  the  pressure  Ues  on  your  business. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  said  that  you  had  traveUng  men  in  Central 
America  and  South  America  and  a  great  many  other  places  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  entails  a  great  deal  of  expense,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  it  is  a  very  neavy  loss. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  expense  is  paid  out  of  that  $700,000  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  haven^t  any  otner  place  to  pay  it  from.  I  make 
my  business  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then  that  $700,000  includes  all  the  expenses  of 
marketing  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  $700,000  is  my  gross  sales. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Will  you  please  state  what  proportion  of  the 
S700,000  is  the  factory  cost  of  making  the  harness  and  saddlery  that 
you  sell? 

Mr.  Campbell.  $110,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hammond.  In  addition  to  your  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  that  is  the  cost  in  the  factory.  The  biggest 
cost  I  have  is  labor.     I  may  have  some  heat  and  power. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  have  material  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  vou  have  bookkeepers  and  salesmen  and  all 
that.  I  want  to  know  now  much  of  this  $700,000  is  the  actual  cost 
to  you  of  the  goods  that  you  sell  for  $700,000 1 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  administration  expenses,  including  power, 
heat — not  interest  on  money,  because  I  am  speaking  inmvidually 
now.  We  own  our  plant,  and  there  is  no  interest  paid — but  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  aaministrative  part  of  my  business  including  heat, 
coal,  and  power,  light,  bookkeepers,  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  so  forth,  is  $105,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  includes  heat  and  light,  does  it? 
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lir.  Camfbeix.  Yes;  that  includes  eyeiything.  That  is  my  ck- 
pense  account  on  this  book  right  here.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  it  is — ^trarelin^  expenses,  commissions  paid  to  my  traT- 
ding  men.  taxes  to  the  Umted  States  Govenmient  and  taxes  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  every  expense  of  every  nature — it  is  $105,000  a 


Mr.  Hammokd.  $105,000  a  yeart 

Mr.  Camfbeix.  Yes.    Hiatus  for  1912.    Sometimes  it  varies. 

Mr.  Hammond.  How  much  of  that  $105,000  includes  your  heat, 
li^t,  and  taxes  ! ' 

Mr.  Camfbeix.  My  taxes  to  the  United  States  Government  this 
year  will  be  $250;  mv  taxes  to  the  State  of  Ohio  will  be  $500  and  my 
taxes  to  the  city  of  Gncinnati  will  be  about  $3,000.  My  heat  is 
$1,200.  My  power  and  my  light,  which  I  get  from  the  city  of  Gn- 
einnati,  is  $140  a  month. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then,  $5,000  would  about  cover  those  items  I 

Mr.  Camfbeix.  No;  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  probably  $8,000. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Then  you  have  made  your  saadlery  and  harness 
and  paid  all  your  bills,  except  the  selling  expenses  and  the  expenses 
of  the  officers,  there  would  be  about  $600,000- 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  Do  you  mean  my  income  1 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  mean  the  factory  cost  of  making  your 
yearly  product. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  the  cost.    I  am  selling  those  goods  at  a  proiSt. 

Mr.  HAMMOBn>.  I  said  about  $600,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  not  have  made  any  profit  if  they  cost  me 
$600,000  and  I  sold  them  for  $700,000.  I  have  got  to  make  some 
money  or  else  I  might  just  as  well  quit  the  business. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Can  you  state  about  what  sum  of  money  less  than 
$700,000  represents  the  exact  factory  cost  of  making  your  yearly 
product? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  factory  cost  not  counting  profit? 

Mr.  EL^mmond.  Not  countmg  selling  expense. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  order  to  arrive  at  mat,  you  have  got  to  take 
what  I  got  for  it.  Then  you  must  know  what  profit  i  make  and 
deduct  tnat,  and  then  you  Know  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  I  am  interested  in  knowing  is  how  much  this 
annual  product  would  cost  to  make  less  the  selling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Less  my  whole  expense? 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  less  your  profit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Less  my  profits  ?  Put  it  down  at  $700,000.  Put 
it  down  at  about  $525,000. 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  labor  cost  is  $110,000? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  I  think  you  have  it  about  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Hammond.  So  that  the  percentage  of  labor  m  your  finished 
product  should  be  based,  not  upon  $700,000,  but  upon  $550,000  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Tha4i  is  right. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  That  is  merely  the  question  I  asked  y6u  a 
moment  agQ.  I  asked  you  if  that  $700,000  included  the  selling 
expenses,  and  you  said  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Understand,  Mr.  Longworth — ; — 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  actual  factory 
cost  of  pjoduction  and  not  the  cost  of  marKeting. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  The  cost  of  production,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  in 
round  figures  for  $700,000  worth  of  goods,  would  be  $525,000. 

Mr.  IlAMMOND.  Now,  then.  At  that  ratio,  your  labor  cost  instead 
of  being  14  per  cent  would  be  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said.  The  gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  his  figures. 

Mr.  Hammond.  One-half  of  that  is  the  difference  between  what  you 
claim  is  the  labor  cost  in  England  and  the  labor  cost  here,  and  is  10 
per  cent  instead  of  7  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
would  be  10  per  cent,  according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Figuring  it  down  to  the  last  analysis  that  might 
possibly  be  true;  but  you  would  be  very  close  to  a  citadel. 

Mr.  Hammond.  We  want  to  get  as  close  to  the  citadel  as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  will  find  that  men  like  na^self  would  be  very 
much  tempted  to  go  across  and  buy  a  lot  of  stuflf. 

Mr.  Hammond.  According  to  your  own  figures,  instead  of  7  per  cent, 
the  difference  would  be  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  that  $550,000, 
how  manv  dollars  of  that  is  expended  for  material  that  you  put  in 
your  saddlery  and  harness  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  will  deduct  $110,000,  you  will  have  it  ex- 
actlv.     Everything  is  material  but  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  are  some  operating  expenses — Cheating  and 
lighting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  expense  account.  That  is  another 
account  altogether. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  you  testified  that  was  about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  said  nearer  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  would 
be  right.  You  might  as  well  put  a  lot  of  other  items  in  the  expense 
account  as  well  as  the  ones  we  have  named.  An  expense  account  is 
an  expense  account,  and  it  does  not  make  much  difference  what  you 
put  in,  as  long  as  it  is  an  expense;  it  is  gone,  and  you  can  not  get  it 
back  again. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Would  the  material  that  you  put  into  your  product, 
which  you  manufacture  for  $550,000,  amount  to  about  $400,000 

Mr.  Campbell  (interrupting).  The  material? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  what  I  told  vou  it  amounted  to.  If  you  have 
got  it  $550,000,  take  off  $110,000  for  labor  cost,  and  the  balance  is 
material. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  $440,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir,  $440,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  a  question.  I  want  to 
see  if  both  of  the  gentlemen  are  not  wrong  on  the  Question  of  labor 
and  the  duty  that  is  required  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production.  One  gentleman  has  statea  that  it  is  7  ^  per  cent,  and 
the  other  stated  that  it  is  10  per  cent,  the  difference  m  your  labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  figures  are  7^  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  on  your  American  selling  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  iTes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  duty  is  laid  on  the  foreign  selling  price,  which 
is  probably  about  one-half  of  what  the  American  selling  price  is;  so 
that  to  get  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  on  account  of  labor, 
they  have  to  take  20  per  cent  in  one  case,  if  it  is  10  per  cent  difference, 
and,  in  the  other  case  they  have  to  take  15  per  cent  of  the  foreign  selling 
value,  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost;  is  not  that  right! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  the 
price  in  England  was  only  one-half.     It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  it  is,  the  duty  has  to  be  such  a  percentage 
as  will  net  10  per  cent  of  your  selling  price.  It  is  not  a  10  per  cent 
duty  added  to  it  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELt.   No. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  to  be  15  or  20,  according  to  whether  the  value  of 
the  foreign  article  is  one-half  or  two-thirds,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  can  not  be  any  mistake  about  that.     It  must  be  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  admit  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  where 
saddlery  would  not  come  in  in  greater  quantities  under  a  15  or  10 
per  cent  duty  than  under  a  20  per  cent.  Nobody  is  benefited  by 
naving  this  duty  reduced  and  somebody  is  injured.* 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  course  the  placing  of  finished 
American  product  on  the  free  list,  while  leaving  a  duty  on  the  inter- 
mediate products  that  go  into  the  finished  product,  can  not  be  justified 
on  any  existing  theory.     It  ia  not  protection  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  It  is  not  free  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  It  is  not  a  tariff  for  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  not  for  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Therefore,  placing  saddlery  and  harness  on  the 
free  list,  while  leaving  a  duty  on  your  intermediate  products,  not 
being  justifiable  on  a  revenue  ground,  must  be  for  one  or  two  purposes, 
either  as  a  measure  of  penalization,  of  punishment,  to  the  American 

Eroducer  because  he  has  been  reasonably  successful,  or  else  it  must 
e  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Now,  I  do  not  believe, 
myself,  in  punishing  American  producers  because  they  have  been 
wonderfully  successful.  Therefore  the  only  thing  that  is  left  for  me 
to  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  policy  or  not  would  be  whether  the 
retail  price  to  the  consumer  of  harness  and  saddlery  would  be  reduced 
bv  putting  harness  and  saddlery  on  the  free  list.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  the  retail  price  would  be  reduced  to 
the  consumer  in  the  end  at  all.     I  think  it  would  naturally  drift  to  the 

{'obbing  industry  instead  of  the  manufacturing  industry;  not  wholly, 
>ut  to  a  great  extent.  The  people  who  are  now  employing  labor 
would  buy  in  Englwid  whenever  tney  could  buy  it  cheaper  than  they 
could  make  it  in  this  country  and  that  would  mean  that  they  would 
want  just  that  many  fewer  men  at  work.  If  our  industry  was  like 
many  other  industries,  on  the  growth  and  getting  larger,  it  might  be 
that  the  conditions  of  the  country  would  absorb  all  of  that,  and  we 
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would  miss  it ;  but  our  industry  is  declining.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  need  help  and  we  need  a  fostering  influence.  We  can  not 
stand  any  knocks. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  one  question,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, I  notice  from  the  English  statistics  of  1910,  for  instance,  the 
total  value  of  English  imports  of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather 
amounted  to  £9,609,000,  which  would  be  about  $48,000,000,  while  the 
exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  amounted  to  £4,349,000, 
which  would  be  about  $21,000,000.  The  total  British  exports  of 
saddlery  and  harness  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions  for  each  year 
to  every  country  in  the  world.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  you  Imow 
about  tilie  failure  of  England  to  build  up  a  larger  export  trade, 
especially  as  to  the  leather  and  harness  business. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  country — England  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes;  I  am  talkLig  about  England. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  did  they  not  build  up  a  larger  export  trade  1 

Mr.  Hull.  In  saddlery  and  harness  goods. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  compared  with  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Hull.  As  compared  with  any  country. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  any  country? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  understand  that  you  regard  England  as  the  strongest 
competitor. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  I  wiU  tell  you.  England  is  the  most 
practical,  and  has,  in  this  branch  of  business,  after  years  and  years 
of  close  study  of  economy,  the  best  system  of  manufacturing  in  this 
class  of  goods  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  the  engi- 
neering ability  of  our  people,  which  enables  us  to  invent  and  have 
jnachinery,  they  could  pay  all  of  these  duties  aaid  come  in  here. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understood  my  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understood  your  question,  which  is  that  you 
want  to  know  why  England  gets  this  business. 

Mr.  Hull.  Why  England  has  not  built  up  a  larger  export  trade  in 
saddlery  and  harness  goods? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  she  has  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  She  has  the  largest  export  trade  in  saddlery  and 
harness  goods  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  just  read  to  you  the  figures  as  I  gathered  them  from 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  To  the  eifect  that  the  British  exports  of  saddlery  and 
harness  goods  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1910  amounted  to  practically 
two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  those 
years.  I  was  wondering  why  you  would  oe  afraid  of  a  country  with 
only  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  exports  in  your  line. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  what  is  the  total  in  our  line  for  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  beg  your  pardon  1 
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Mr.  Campbell.  What  was  the  total  from  this  country  in  our  line 
of  exports  ?     Was  not  theirs  about  four  times  as  much  as  ours  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  not  before  me  at  this  moment  the  exports  of 
saddlery  and  harness. 

Mr.  Campbell.  England  has  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  larg^ 
export  business  in  our  line  of  trade  than  we  have  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  find  here  in  this  connection,  which  sheds  light  on  the 

{general  situation,  that  England  imported  from  the  United  Stat^,  of 
eather  and  leather  manufactures 

Mr.  Campbell.  Leather. 

Mr.  Hull.  Five  years  ago,  $16,000,000  worth,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  of  all  kinds  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  a  little 
more  than  $2,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  mean  they  bought  more  than  we  sold  them  I 
That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Hull.  About  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  we  sold  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  am  not  debating  the  leather  side  of  it,  and 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  debate  it.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  leather  that  I  am  buying  now  in  France  that  it 
would  be  better  for  this  country  if  I  were  buying  them  here.  I  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question,  if  you 
please. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  price  of  saddles  and  harness  has 
gone  down  to  the  consumer  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  duty  in  that  law  was  almost  cut  in  two;  it  was 
reduced  from  45  to  20  and  35  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  in  the  Payne  tariff  law  did  not  go  to  the  consumer,  did  it,  if 
that  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  so  easily  explained  that  every  man  here 
ought  to  understand  it.  The  hide  situation  and  cattle  situation  all 
over  the  world  has  brought  about  a  condition  in  the  value  of  bides 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  It  can  not  control  it.  There 
were  1,000,000  less  head  of  cattle  killed  in  this  country  in  1912  than 
there  were  in  1911.  Therefore  there  was  a  shortage  of  hides.  It  is 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mobiles, which  use  great  quantities  of  leather,  has  created  a  demand 
for  these  hides  that  regulates  the  price.  Under  ordinary  and  normal 
conditions,  when  we  take  the  duty  off  of  hides,  from  15  per  cent  and 
put  it  on  the  free  list,  it  would  reduce  the  price  in  this  country  just 
about  16  per  cent,  because  that  is  a  world  s  product.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  but  that  shortage  in  cattle  made  the  price 
high.     Everyman  knows  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  question  is  whether  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
can  absorb  the  difference  in  the  tariff  or  not,  and  not  affect  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  price  of  hides  went  up  to  16,  19,  and  20  cents 
from  14  and  15  cents,  and  the  price  of  leather  went  up  from  30  cents 
to  38  and  40  cents.  Any  ^ood  harness  will  contain  40  pounds  of 
leather.    Multiply  that  by  eight,  and  you  have  $3.20  extra  cost. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  course,  this  could  be  only  a  guess  on  your  part 
and  on  the  part  of  any  other  man.  If  the  pnce  of  hides  and  leather 
had  not  gone  up,  would  the  consumer,  then,  in  your  opinion,  receive 
that  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  consumer  will  receive  every  benefit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  night  there  was  a  foreign  hat  brought  in  here 
as  an  exhibit,  which  cost  70  cents  ifl  Italy,  to  make,  on  which  the  duty 
was  40  cents,  and  the  owner  of  that  hat  nad  paid  $5  for  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  suppose  the  same  thing  could  be  said  about 
every  article  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  were  to  take  this  40  per  cent  duty  off  that  hat, 
do  you  beheve  the  consumer  would  get  it  for  S4.60 ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  would  not;  and  I  have  no  idea  that  the  people 
who  sell  those  hats  and  distribute  them  around  this  country  make 
any  great  fortunes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  retail  hat  business  makes 
any  very  rich  men.  The  expenses  connected  with  opening  up  hand- 
some rooms  and  paying  my  rent  and  getting  on  prominent  corners 
makes  it  necessary  for  these  people  to  have  a  large  profit,  who  sell  that 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  correct. 
The  average  retail  n\erchant  is  not  ^tting  rich. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  go  over  in  England,  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  to  pay  a  good  price  for  hats  over  there,  too.  I  have  been 
over  there  and  I  have  bought  a  raincoat  for  automobile  use,  and  paid 
$18  for  it.  I  could  buy  it  at  wholesale  at  $12  or  $10  or  $8,  but  the 
retailers  have  these  expensive  places  and  they  must  make  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  samehat  abroad,  though,  would  cost  about  $3. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Underwood,  but  you  are 
not  going  to  change  the  profits  of  these  retailers  by  any  tariff  legisla- 
tion. They  are  going  to  run  that  business  themselves,  independent 
of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  One  question 
we  have  here  is  to  make  every  industry  that  is  taxed  in  the  custom- 
house share  some  of  the  taxes  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Campbell.  My  industry,  not  a  dollar.  Every  dollar  of  the 
tariff  duty  that  you  give  the  saddlery  industry  goes  into  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  mechanic;  every  penny  of  it.  Tne  competition  is 
too  keen — 200  wholesalers  and  25,000  retailers,  and  the  retailers  in 
competition  with  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beheve  you  have  stated  it  several  times,  but  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  argument;  you  do  not  believe  that  under  free  trade 
you  could  compete  with  England  in  making  harness  and  other  leather 
goods  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  not  say  that  we  will  not  make  any  harness, 
but  I  say  that  there  would  be  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
goods  made  in  this  country,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  that 
would  be  bought  of  England. 

Mr  Fordney.  The  only  way  you  could  exist  would  be  to  lower  the 
cost  of  production  I 
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Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  end. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  One  of  two  things  must  happen  then:  You  either 
have  to  go  out  of  business,  or  your  labor  has  to  stand  the  reduction  1 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely  will  they  have  to  stand  it.  It  will  be 
as  long  standing  as  was  the  South  in  giving  up  their  slavery.  This 
labor  price  is  inherent,  and  they  call  it  a  property  right  of  the  laboring 
man,  and  he  is  not  going  to  surrender  it  until  they  surrender  500,000 
lives.  We  can  not  make  the  American  laborer  give  up  his  high 
present  wage  scale  without  a  terrible  conflict,  a  conflict  tnat  wiUbe 
nearly  equal  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Mr.  Hull.  Let  me  see  if  I  understood  your  position  in  answering 
Mr.  Fordney's  question.  If  this  tariff  were  kept  up,  of  course,  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  would  not  be  disturoed.  If  it  is  reduced 
then  no  portion  of  the  reduced  price  which  might  flow  would  reach 
the  consumer,  but  that  would  still  remain  with  the  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  or  both;  so  that  whether  the  tariff  is  raised  or  lowered  or 
retained  at  its  present  rate,  there  is  no  benefit  in  prospect  for  ninety- 
odd  per  cent  oi  the  people  in  the  way  of  reduced  prices  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  90  per  cent  ?  I  would  be  almost  ready  to  testify 
that  it  is  correct  that  90  per  cent  of  the  articles  used  will  not  be  re- 
duced in  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  until  labor  pays  the  cost- 
Mr.  Hull.  Then,  nobody  gets  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  whether 
it  is  raised  or  lowered,  except  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  American 
people  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Verv  small. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Campbell,  is  not  this  tnie  that  there  is  no  man 
who  will  put  his  money  into  an  industry  of  that  kmd,  and  engage  in 
manufacturing  just  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  employment  to  some- 
bodv? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absoluteljr  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  put  in  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  they  do  not  make  a  profit  they  will  go  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Capital  is  just  like  water.  It  will  flow 
naturally.  If  I  can  not  make  5  per  cent  on  my  money  in  one  indus- 
try, I  will  put  it  in  another. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  believe,  under  a  tariff  system,  a  so- 
called  revenue  system,  which  means  that  the  duty  must  be  some- 
what less  at  least  than  the  actual  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here 
and  abroad,  the  American  wage  scale  can  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  It  can  not  be  maintained.  If  you  reduce 
this  labor  cost,  you  might  just  as  weU  increase  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  to  250,000,000  people.  You  are  making  this  country 
populated  with  250,000,000  people  if  you  put  in  the  free-trade  doc^ 
trine.  Why?  You  have  all  over  Europe  people  almost  exactly 
like  ourselves,  and  you  have  in  Canada  people,  who,  if  you  throw 
open  these  markets  to  the  world  you  make  one  with  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  the  best  Democrat  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time. 
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The  CHAmMAN.  Are  there  any  further  Questions  ? 
Mr.  FoRDNEr.  His  arguments  are  souna. 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  a  very  close  question  to  my  heart. 
The   Chaibman.  Are    there    any   further   questions,    gentlemen! 
[After  a  pause.]    That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell.  All  right.    Thank  you. 

Bbibv  and  Aboument  of  thb  CoMMnTEB  Representinq  the  Wholesale 

Saddlery  Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body,  now  Tnaking  investiga- 
tions referring  to  the  leather  industiy  of  the  United  States,  the  following: 

1.  Competition. — ^Throu^hout  the  United  States — ^represented  by  wholesale  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  practically  every  important  trade  center 
having  inhabitants  of  20,000  or  more — there  are  more  than  200  wholesale  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  this  line  of  trade.  There  is  neither  trust  nor  combination  tiiat 
can  in  any  way  minimize  competion  or  control  prices  at  which  goods  can  be  sold. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  practically  every  town  of  1 ,000  inhabitants  or  more  there 
are  retail  harness  makers  engaeed  in  making  and  selling  harness  and  saddlery  such 
as  are  suitable  to  their  particular  localities;  and  in  each  community  there  is  ample 
competition,  even  among  retailers,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  in  every  instance  from 
two  to  more  people  engaged  in  this  line  of  merchandise,  both  selling  and  manufac- 
turing.   There  are  no  less  than  20,000  such  retail  manufacturers. 

Thus  the  competition  is  keen,  and  from  the  most  careful  investigation  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  net  profits  arising  from  the  sales  of  these  goods  among  the  whole- 
salers does  not  exceea  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  made.  When  this  done,  the  actual 
capital,  with  all  the  risks  involved,  does  not  return  to  the  investor  in  interest  an 
amount  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  cases  where 
even  this  return  is  not  realized. 

Hence,  we  claim  from  the  above  showing  that  we  are  not  asking  for  a  protection  as 
U>-  profits  when  we  ask  that  saddlery  and  harness  be  retained  on  the  protective  list  to 
the  amount  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  asking  that  our  interests  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  Europe,  where  conditions  are  so  vastly  different  and  facilities 
for  manufacturing  these  goods  are  so  much  better,  or  can  be  made  so  much  better 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor,  that  even  these  small  margins  of  profit  would  be 
entirely  wiped  out. 

2.  Canadian  proposition — Free  trade  on  harness  with  Canada. — If  harness  were 
admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada,  they  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  United  States,  as  harness  leather  costs  5  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  linen 
thread  costs  33^  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  saddlery  hardware  costs  25  per  cent  less  in 
Canada;  wages,  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada;  rent,  10  per  cent  less  in  Canada. 

Even  if  their  cost  were  the  same  as  ours,  they  would  be  <kble  to  do  a  large  business 
in  this  country,  while  we  could  not  sell  any  harness  in  Canada  because  their  tariff  is 
30  per  cent. 

We  would  be  willing  to  have  free  trade  on  harness  with  Canada  if  it  were  free  both 
wavs,  but  we  protest  against  allowing  Canadians  a  free  market  in  the  United  States 
unless  we  can  nave  a  free  market  in  Canada. 

By  investigations  made  through  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,  a  large 
number  of  interviews  had  with  mechanics  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  and  by  investigations  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in  this 
country  (we  have  gone  to  Europe  and  into  England  and  investigated  manufacturing 
conditions  and  wages  paid),  it  is  easily  proven  that  the  ws^gea  of  the  United  States 
are  considerably  more  than  those  paid  m  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, or  Scandinavia.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  the  reports  as  made  by  the  American 
consul  of  wages  paid  in  Leeds,  England,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  average  earning 
power  of  a  saddle  maker,  working  53  hours  per  week,  is  $6.08  per  week,  whereas  we 
nave  been  able  to  show,  by  interviews  we  .submitted  with  this  orief,  that  the  average 
earning  power  of  a  single  saddle  hand  in  the  United  States,  working  54  hours  per  week,  is 
over  $17  per  week,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Englirfi  workman.  And  we  have 
been  able  to  show  by  further  interviews  with  saddle  hands  or  ^dle  makers  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  worked  both  in  England  and  America,  that  the  average  earning  power 
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of  an  Englishman,  who  has  worked  in  America  for  four  y^u^i  is  $17.66  per  week, 
against  his  average  earning^  In  England  of  $6.25  per  week.  We  have  also  the  affidaviti 
hereto  attached  (see  exhibits  attached,  1-16,  inclusive),  made  by  workmen  who 
learned  their  trades  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Germanj,  Scandinavia,  and  elsewhere, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  it  applies  to  apprentices  leazning  their 
trade  and  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  as  journeymen  in  their  reepecdve 
countries. 

These  affidavits  were  taken  from  men  who  have  worked  and  learned  their  trade  in 
foreign  countries  and  afterwards  came  to  America  to  work. 

In  Austria  we  have  shown  that  for  four  years  the  custom  of  the  country  is  that  an 
apprentice  iisually  works  for  his  board  alone;  the  same  condition  exists  in  Bohemia. 
In  England  he  must  work  from  five  to  seven  years  as  an  apprentice,  generally  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  15,  and  his  weekly  wages  b^;in  for  the  nrst  year  at  4  shUluigB  per 
week,  with  1  shilling  per  week  increase  for  eadb  year.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  his  seventii 
year — or  on  completmg  his  apprenticeship — he  received  10  shillinge^  or  $2.50  per 
week.  Whereas  m  the  Unitea  States — ^under  affidavits  as  submitted  with  tfaos  bii» — 
we  have  shown  that  the  average  time  for  an  apprentice  learning  his  trade  is  from  two 
to  three  years.  He  be^^ins  wiUi  a  salary  on  an  average  in  excess  of  $5  per  week,  and 
closes  his  apprenticeship  with  an  average  of  $8  per  week. 

We  have  snown  by  the  affidavits  submitted  tnat  the  same  condition  of  aSaiis  as  to 
waees  applies  in  the  various  countries  mentioned,  in  the  riding-aaddle  department 
and  the  namess  department.  Hence,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  and  demonstrated,  and 
we  claim  we  have  proven  that  under  like  conditions  as  to  machinery,  metibods,  etc., 
the  American  manufacturer  could  not  nor  would  not  produce  any  larger  quantitv  of 
goods  with  a  given  nimiber  of  men  than  could  the  same  factory  produce  if  located  in 
England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

3.  It  has  been  claimed,  and  perhaps  truthfully  so,  that  the  American  woricman  in 
years  past  had  no  superior  or  equal  in  efficiency  and  power  of  production;  and  in  this 
respect  his  efficiency  was  oSaet  by  his  wages  being  higher  tnan  those  paid  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  no  longer  applies  to  our  partica- 
lar  industry,  and  unfortunately  there  is  and  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  emciency 
of  the  mechanics  in  this  class  of  industry  in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  This  has  been 
brought  about,  we  believe,  through  three  powerful  elements  of  political  economy. 

Fiist.  Socialism,  the  followers  of  which  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of  wiiniwiigiTig 
of  efforts;  creating  class  sentiments;  fostering  and  promulgating  antagonism  between 
the  employer  and  employee. 

Second.  Trade-unionism,  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  TniniTniCTug  the  output; 
endeavoring  by  rules  and  regulations  to  control  the  business  of  their  employers;  culti- 
vating in  the  minds  of  the  employees  a  spirit  of  antagonism  toward  their  employer. 

Third.  Demagoguery,  those  who  for  personal  gain  and  aggrandizement  pieadi  the 
doctrine  of  discontent  and  spread  the  erroneous  principle  mat  the  employer  has  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  employee,  thus  destroying  me  cooperation  of  effort  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  and  happiness  of  both. 

Hence,  the  result  being  there  are  no  differences  or  advantages  on  the  part  of  the 
American  workman  as  regards  efficiency  when  in  comparison  with  that  of  Europe, 
and  he  must  have  as  a  protection  against  the  lower  wages  of  Europe  a  protective  tariff 
on  the  articles  produced  or  our  business  will  be  lost  to  us. 

The  present  profits  made  bv  the  manufacturer  engaged  in  the  saddlery  and  harness 
industxy  can  not  be  reducea  by  either  law  or  statutes.  It  is  now  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  competition  regulates  it.  Unfortunately,  in  competition  with  this 
branch  of  the  trade  are  new  devices  for  the  transporting  of  merchandise  and  people 
by  mechanical  power,  which  has  made  a  serious  inroad  on  the  amount  of  harness  and 
saddlery  required,  so  much  so  that  in  every  section  of  the  country  both  wholesalen 
and  retailers  are  quitting  the  business.  In  the  industry  which  we  represent  seven 
laige  manufacturers  have  during  the  past  year  gone  into  liquidation,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  retail  manufacturers  are  quitting  or  contemplating  doing  so. 

4.  Capital  invested. — As  to  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  a  wholesale  saddlery 
business,  if  the  goods  were  manufactured  in  England  the  advantages  of  making  them 
in  Enghmd  over  that  of  making  them  in  the  United  States  would  be  very  great. 

First.  The  annual  pay  roll  of  a  factory  producing  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
saddlery  and  harness  goods,  if  made  in  America  under  present  wages,  would  be 
$100,000;  whereas  for  the  same  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in  Engumd  the  labor 
cost  would  be  less  than  $50,000.    Hence  this  would  require  but  half  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  leather,  thread,  etc.,  is  to  the  ad\'antage  of  the  Englirii 
manufacturer.    If  it  should  be  that  hajraess  leather,  upper  leathers,  and  many  other 
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kindfl  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hamesB  should  remain  upon  the  tariff  liet 
and  hamesB  and  saddlery  upon  the  free  list,  then  the  cost  of  making  these  articles  in 
England  would  again  be  reduced  as  to  the  cost,  if  made  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
the  cost  necessary  for  plant,  building,  ground,  etc.,  as  shown  bv  careful  inve8ti^tion,is 
firom  25  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say, 
the  factory  in  which  to  annually  produce  1500,000  worth  of  harness  and  saddlery  goods 
must  be  carried  on  in  buildings  and  property  worth  on  an  average  of  |125,000,  whereas 
buildings,  ground,  etc.,  can  be  had  in  Wallsall  or  Birmingham,  England,  for  $50,000 
less  than  this  sum.  In  these  two  items  alone  the  capital  necessary  to  do  a  business  of 
$500,000,  or  to  produce  1500,000  worth  of  saddlery  goods,  is  1100,000  less  than  the 
capital  necessary  to  do  the  same  volume  of  business  in  the  Umted  States.  Tliis 
amount  must  be  capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  thus  Growing  an  advantage  of  manufacturing 
in  England  over  that  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  imder  present  conditions 
of  160,000  per  year. 

Executive  management, — ^As  to  executive  management,  foremen,  managers,  etc., 
while  we  have  not  the  figures  to  show,  we  know  from  consular  reports  that  the  average 
earning  powers  of  mana^rs,  presidents,  vice  presidentB,  secretaries,  and  treasurers 
are  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  m  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  England .  Hence, 
a  manager  for  a  factory  such  as  we  have  described  herein  could  be  secured  in  Englana 
for  12,000  per  annum,  whereas  a  manager  of  equal  ability  in  the  United  States  would 
cost  14,000  per  annum. 

5.  Effect  upon  labor  of  the  United  States. — ^This  is  the  most  serious  problem  of  all. 
But  few  of  the  American  manufacturers  would  find  it  possible  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  undertaking  to  manufacture  in  England,  but  they  would  immedi- 
ately^ or  witnin  12  months,  mid  themselves  in  sharp  competition,  not  only  wi^  the 
English  and  European  manufacturers,  but  they  would  be  in  competition  with  such 
American  factories  as  had  established  all  or  a  part  of  their  manufacturing  facilities  in 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in  Canada.  There  could  be  but  one 
result,  and  that  would  be  that  he  would  be  compelled  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
nig^t  to  figure  as  to  how  he  could  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Unable  as  he  would 
be  to  buy  his  raw  material  at  a  price  to  compete  with  those  making  their  goods  in 
England  and  Europe,  he  would  have  but  one  recourse,  and  that  would  be  to  look  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor.  From  apprentice  boy  to  Journeyman,  from  girl  to 
woman,  from  boy  to  man,  this  reduction  would  come.  However  hard  the  fight 
might  be,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Union  labor,  with  all  of  its  power,  could  not 
stem  the  tide.  One  by  one,  two  by  two,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week  the  reduction 
would  come. 

''But,''  savs  the  free  trader,  "with  the  reduction  in  wages  would  come  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living."  This  is  not  true.  It  would  simply  be  a  reduction  in  the  man- 
ner of  living;  under  those  conditions  they  would  have  to  be  contented  American  work- 
men with  meat  twice  a  week;  one  vegetable  for  a  meal;  white  bread  a  luxury.  We  do 
not  believe  this  picture  overdrawn.  We  have  seen  it  within  a  year  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia.  If  it  exists  there  now,  why  should  it  not  exist  here  under  similar  con- 
ditions? 

It  may  seem  selfish  that  the  American  manufacturer  wants  the  American  market, 
and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is.  It  may  seem  selfish  that  the  American  workman 
wants  larger  wages  than  the  European  workman,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is. 
But  human  nature  is  human  nature.  We  have  the  greatest  market  and  the  greatest 
country,  and  perhaps  we  can  say  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  and  why  should  we 
not  keep  them?  We  have  a  new  country,  sparsely  populated  when  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  elobe.  It  is  favored  by  nature  and  apparently  favored  by  God. 
Why  snould  we  not  Keep  that  advantage  to  ourselves?  Shall  we  become  such  humani- 
tarians as  to  be  willing  that  not  only  snail  all  men  be  bom  free  and  eaual,  but  that  all 
men  shall  be  put  on  an  equality  as  to  living?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  yes,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  we  do  not  l>elieve  it  wiU  be  done.  We  are  not  such  philanthropists 
as  to  be  willing  to  reduce  our  condition  to  that  of  India,  China,  or  even  E  gland  when 
it  comes  to  reaucinc  our  workmen  to  the  condition  of  the  English  workman  or  the  Ger- 
man workman,  or  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Scandinavia. 

The  home  for  the  workingman  in  the  United  States  is  a  thing  he  looks  forward  to, 
expects,  and  geherally  gets.  In  Europe  and  England  he  hardly  dares  to  hope  for 
such  a  thing. 

Will  you,  with  these  facts  staring  you  in  the  face,  merely  because  there  is  a  temporary 
mistaken  idea  that  the  consumer — especially  as  it  apphes  to  the  harness  industry — 
18  paying  too  much  for  the  articles  he  uses,  open  up  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world  and  place  our  manufacturers  and  the  working  men  in  such  a  condition 
as  we  have  endeavored  here  to  set  forth? 
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Am  a  tariff  for  lerenne,  ii  CongieaB  deares  to  place  upon  any  article  a  tarifif  for  rer- 
eniie  that  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  consomer  where  aach  consumerB  are  abundaatb 
able  to  pay  it,  they  can  not  select  a  better  item  than  hameaa  and  saddlery.  We  « 
not  ask  lor  a  protective  daty  in  excess  of  20  per  cenL  This  is  a  redaction  from  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  over  50  oer  cent;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  law  the  duty  «m 
pla<^  on  harness  and  saadlery  goods  at  20  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  Diz^ley  bill 
the  duty  was  45  per  cent.    TSee  clause  447.  Schedule  N  of  Dingley  bill.) 

Under  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  practicallv  all  harness  and  saddlery  goods 
that  are  imported  into  the  United  States  are  bought  and  used  by  the  rich  man  of 
the  country — those  who  are  abundantly  able  and  would  buy  the  French  sad 
E^i^,  and  the  German  article  even  were  the  tariff  100  per  cent. 

We  would  not  be  doing  our  duty  as  American  citizens  and  as  manufactureis,  jobbeo^ 
and  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods,  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  Government  would  be  conserved  if  the  tariff  were  50  psr 
cent,  although  it  would  not  be  any  advantage  an  protective  duty  over  that  of  20  per 
cent,  as  in  our  judgment  20  per  cent  does  cover,  out  does  not  any  more  tiian  oorer, 
the  difference  m  the  cost  of  manuhtcturing  this  same  class  of  goods  in  England  and 
Europe  as  compared  to  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

With  this  bnef  and  argument  we  must  let  the  matter  rest  with  your  hononble 
body,  and  we  hope  that  your  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  our 
country  will  be  that  there  shall  be  maintained  as  a  duty  upon  saddlery  and  hnmnsn 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.    B.  W.  Campbell,  Chairman^ 
Edwin  W.  Abmstbono, 
W.  A.  Harden BBROH, 
Elmbr  E.  Fishbr, 
Henrt  Othhbr, 
Sveeial  Committee  on  Tariff  LeguktUm^ 
Wholemue  Saddlery  Auodalion  of  the  United  Staiei, 

ADDENDA. 

For  the  information  of  your  honorable  body  we  wi^  to  say  that  this  committee 
appeared  before  the  Tariff  Board  in  Washington,  1^.  C.  January  16,  1912,  and  sub- 
mitted the  followin^[-yan  estimated,  comparative  cost  ot  $100  worth  of  farm  harnees, 
under  present  conditions  as  to  cost  of  labor,  material,  etc.,  existing  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  England  or  Europe: 

Exhibit  A. 


Leather 

Saddlery  hardware 

Thread 

Wages,  shop 

Rent 

Kachlnery,  light,  power,  and  heat 

Box  and  cartage 

Freight  and  material 

Clerks'  wages  and  office 

Salesmen 


The  following  excerpts  were  a  part  of  the  report  made  to  the  Tariff  Board: 

Exhibit  B.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reiwrts,  October  31,  1906,  under 
the  caption  of  the  ** British  namess  making"  (p.  7). 

Exhibit  C.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  November  9,  1909,  under 
the  caption  of  "Labor  and  wages"  (p.  1). 

Exhibit  D.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May  17, 1911,  under  captioa 
of  "Saddlery,"  etc.  (p.  722). 

Exhibit  E.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  June  19,  1911,  under  (be 
caption  of  "Harness  and  saddlery  industry"  (p.  1240), 
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Exhibit  F.  Copy  of  Daily  Gonsukr  and  Trade  Reports,  August  17, 1911,  under  the 
caption  of  ''Wages  in  harness  and  saddlery  trade"  (p.  752). 

Exhibit  6.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  S^tember  9,  1911,  under 
caption  of  ''Exports  of  harness  and  sadlery  "(p.lll9). 

Exhibit  H.  vopy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Tnde  Reports,  December  28.  1911,  under 
the  caption  of  "Plant  to  be  established  by  American  concerns"  (p.  1581). 

Exhibit  I.  Copy  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reporto,  July  28,  1910,  under  the 
caption  of  "Wages  in  Leeds"  (p.  286). 

Exhibit  J.  Letter  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  under  date  of  September  19, 1911, 
addressed  to  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  signed  by  £.  H.  Von  Witt 
A  Co. 

Exhibit  E.  Letter  from  David  R.  Power,  Walsall,  England,  under  date  of  July  31, 
1911,  addressed  to  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Exhibit  L.  Letter  to  the  Dodaon-lfisher-Brockmann  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from 
Sherman  Am,  representing  Fairbanks,  Lavander  &  Son,  saddlery  manufacturers  of 
WalsalL  England. 

Exhinit  M.  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  president  Wholesale  Saddlery 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  imder  date  of  June  24, 1911,  with  report  attached  upon 
wages  in  harness  and  saddlery  tiade  in  England,  from  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  endeavored  to  withdraw  the  above  data  from  the  Tariff  Board  and  were  advised 
in  a  letter  under  date  of  Januaiy  17,  1913,  by  Chief  Clerk  F.  W.  Brahany,  that  when 
the  Tariff  Board  was  disbanded  in  August  last  the  confidential  and  other  files  were 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  Secretary  MacVeagh 
turn  recently  advised  the  President  that  these  files  should  be  kept  intact  for  tha  piesent 
but  should  be  available  for  public  use. 

EXHXBTf  No.  1. 

lOrUHnal  afBdaTiti  filed  with  Tarifl  Board  JsniMfy  16. 19U4 

Interview  with  Mr,  Frederick  C.  Nielsen,  December  28, 19  U, 

Questions  by  Mr.  Otto  R.  Fehlhaber. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Frederick  C.  Nielsen. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Veboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty- three  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Veboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Veboig,  Denmark?— A.  Carl  Joeigensen. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages?— A.  No  wages. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  woik  for  no  wages? — ^A.  Five  yeara. 

Q.  Is  it  a  custom  in  Denmark  for  apprentices  at  the  harness-making  trade  to  work 
five  years  without  pay? — ^A.  It  was  at  tne  time  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  but  was 
afterwards  changed  to  four  yeais  without  pay. 

Q.  Where  dia  you  so  then? — A.  Mr.  Osted,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mr.  Daiman, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mr.  Buelow,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  Mr.  Osted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  per  week?— A.  Fifteen  kronen  per  week,  with  rcx>m  and 
board. 

Q.  How  much  are  15  kronen  in  American  money? — ^A.  About  $4. 

3.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  Mr.  Daiman? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  What  did  he  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  Twenty-five  kroners  per  week  without 
loom  or  board. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  Mr.  Buelow  by  the  week?— A.  No;  I  worked  by  the  piece. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  earn  per  week?— A.  From  25  to  30  kroners. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Osted?- A.  Five  months. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Daiman? — ^A.  Three  months; 
Q.  How  long  did  vou  work  for  Mr.  Buelow? — ^A.  About  two  and  one-half  months. 
Q.  Were  youworKing  for  Messrs.  Olsted,  Daiman,  and  Buelow  as  an  apprentice, 
learning  the  trade? — ^A.  No;  I  worked  as  a  journeyman. 
Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  served  as  a  soldier. 
Q.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  as  a  soldier? — ^A.  Six  months. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  serving  as  a  soldier? — ^A.  To  Scaean,  Norway. 
Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Scaean,  Norway?— A.  Ole  Gluenled , 
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Q.  Did  you  work  at  ^oiir  trade  for  Mr.  Gluenled?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  By  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  what  were  your  wages  ^r  week? — ^A.  Twenty-eight  kroners. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  a  Norwegian  kroner  the  same  as  a  I^ish  kroner? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Juettenbuig.  Sweden. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Juettenbuig?— A.  Sir.  Pe tenon. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  piece  or  week? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  per  week?~A.  Eighteen  kroners,  without  board  or  room, 

Q.  Ls  the  value  of  a  Swedish  kroner  the  same  as  a  Danish  kroner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  I  returned  to  Veboig,  Denmark. 

Q.  How  long;  did  you  remain  in  Veboig?— A.  About  one  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  To  Hambuig,  Geimany. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Hamburg,  Grermany? — A.  Mr.  Gruser. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece?— A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  waeee? — ^A.  Nineteen  marls,  without  board  or  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  19  marks  in  American  money? — A.  About  $4.75. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  you  work  for  Mr.  Gruser?— A.  About  three  m<mths. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Bremen,  Germany. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Bremen,  Germanv? — A.  Do  not  remember  the  name. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Bremen?— A.  About  11  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  orpiece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  Twenty-one  marks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  Staatskanal,  Holland. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Staatskanal,  Holland? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Staatskanal? — ^A.  About  two  months. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  orpiece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wae:eB? — ^A.  Eight  gulden,  with  board  and  room. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  8  gulden  in  American  money? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  about  $3.25. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  I  went  to  Amsterdam,  through  part  of  Gennany, 
and  back  to  Denmark,  but  did  not  work  any. 

^.  After  arriving  in  Denmark  did  you  go  to  work  at  your  trade? — A.  No;  I  to<^  a 
position  as  salesman. 

Q.  How  lon^  were  you  a  salesman? — ^A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  I  left  Denmark  for  jBroten^  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  all  grades  of  harness  in  the  different  aties  of  Europe  that  you 
worked  in? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  America  did  you  first  work  at  your  trade? — ^A.  In 
Minn^ipoliB,  Minn. 

Q.  Wno  for?— A.  For  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Oo.^ 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  What  were  your  averace  wages  per  week? — ^A.  About  $7  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  at  this  time  nave  a  full  knowledg^e  of  the  American  trade  of  harness 
making? — A.  No;  I  needed  considerable  instructions. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.  at  that  time?— 
A.  About  six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  went  to  work  for  Loye  Saddlery  Go.,  at  Mbmeap- 
olis,  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece?— A.  The  first  three  months  by  the  week, 
and  thereafter  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  worked  by  the  week?— A.  $7.60  per  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  worked  by  the  piece?— A.  I  earned  between 
$14  and  $15  per  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?— A.  I  returned  to  Dodson,  Fidier,  Brockmann  Go., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  by  the  week  or  piece?— A.  By  the  niece. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages?— A.  I  earned  between  $15  and  $16  per  week. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brock- 
mann Go.?-— A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  about  two  and  one-half  months  in  the 
year  1911. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  harness  do  you  work?— A.  Heavy  team  hameas. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic?— A.  About  an  avoage  mechanic 

Q.  On  the  better  or  the  cheaper  grades? — A.  On  both. 

O.  About  how  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  iddch  you  now  woric?— 
A.  Mot  any. 
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Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room?-— A.  About  40. 
Q.  Have  all  of  them  steadv  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A.  About  nine  hours  per  day. 
Q.  Aieyouamairiea  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nielsen. 

State  or  Mikkbbota,  County  of  Hennepin: 

On  this  28th  day  of  December,  1911,  before  me,  a  notarv  public  within  and  for  said 
countv,  personally  appeared  Frederick  0.  Nielsen,  who,  after  being  dul^  sworn,  stated 
that  the  foregoing  questions  were  answered  by  him  truthfully  anof  of  lus  iree  act  and 
deed. 

F.  R.  Orcutt, 
Notary  PuhliCt  Hennepin  County,  Minn, 

My  conuniflsion  expires  November  7,  1917. 

Exhibit  No.  2. 
Intermew  with  Charles  A,  Schweigert,  December  i8, 19 lU 

Questions  by  Mr.  Otto  R.  Fehlhaber. 

Q.  What  is  you  name? — ^A.  Charles  A.  Schweigert. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Minneapolis,  mnn. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  yoiur  trade? — ^A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Minneapolis? — ^A.  Chas.  Zahradki. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  $3  per  week  for  the  first  month;  $4  per 
week  for  about  one  year;  $7  per  week  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  To  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Q.  Did  3rou  work  by  the  week  for  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.? — ^A.  Yes,  for 
quite  a  period. 

Q.  what  did  they  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  They  paid  me  |9  per  week  for  about  one 
year,  and  |10  per  week  for  the  second  year,  and  $13.50  per  week  for  the  third  ^ear, 
and  $15  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  and  $16.50  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.    After  this  I  worked  two  years  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  earn  per  week  when  you  were  working  by  the  piece? — ^A. 
About  $20  per  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  work  for  them? — A.  Ten  years  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  working  then  as  an  apprentice,  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  No;  but  the 
first  three  years  I  was  working  as  a  Journeyman  under  instructions. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  to  work  for  David  West,  at  San  Francisco, 
Gal. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  him  by  week  or  piecework? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  waees  per  week? — A.  $20  per  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — A.  I  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brock- 
mann Co.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  your  return  to  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Co.  did  you  work  by  the  week 
or  by  the  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages? — ^A.  $18  per  week  for  about  two  and  one-half  years  and 
$19.25  per  week  for  about  one  year. 

Q.  Cm  what  class  of  harness  do  you  work? — ^A.  All  kinds. 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work? — 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — ^A.  About  40. 

Q.  Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A«.  About  nine  houn. 

Q.  Azeyouamtfiieaman?— A.  Yet. 
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Q.  Hftve  you  answefed  then  qiMBlioiii  trathfnlly  to  the  beat  ol  your  knoviete 
and  belief?— A.  Yee.  ^^ 

Q.  Do  7<m  kncnr  the  piirpoflB  of  tfais  mlanri0w7--A.  No. 
numk  you,  Mr.  Schweigert. 

Skatb  of  Minnbsota,  Counijf  of  Hennepin: 

On  this  28th  day  of  December,  1911,  before  me,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  Mid 
county,  peraonally  appeared  GharloB  A.  Schwe^ert,  who,  after  being  duly  awom, 
stated  the  foregoing  questions  were  answered  by  hun  truthfully  and  of  his  free  act  and 
deed. 

P.  R.  OncuTT, 
Nalarff  PubKc,  Hennepin  County,  Minn. 
My  commisnon  expires  November  7, 1917. 

EzHDrr  No.  3. 
hUerview  with  Mr.  Sam  Ladineky,  January  5,  /91f . 

Questioned  by  Mr.  E.  Falkenrath. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  Sam  Landinsky. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Russia. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  What  is  jour  trade? — A.  HamesB  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  Russia. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade?— A.  Fourteen  ynn 
of  age. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  apprentice?— A.  First  year,  no  pay;  second  year,  SSO 
entixeyear. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman?— A.  i  es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Russia  as  jouroeyman? — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  dtv  in  Russia  did  you  work? — ^A.  Raasawa. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  tne  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  When  worldng  by  the  week,  what  was  your  weekly  wages?— A.  Three  mbks 
per  week,  including  board  and  clothing. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  full  week's  work?— A.  Steady  employ- 
ment all  year  round. 

Q.  How  much  is  3  rubles  in  American  money? — ^A.  |3. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  piecework? — ^A.  Worked 
three  months  piecework.  First  month  made  25  rubles;  second  month,  35  rabies 
each  month. 

(^.  What  could  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  worked  full  time  per  week? — ^A. 
Thirty-five  rubles  per  month. 

Q.  In  your  observation  of  American  harness  factories,  what  proportion  of  ap- 
prentices as  compared  with  joumevmen  in  the  factories? — ^A.  Do  not  iknow. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  Kussia? — A.  Do  not  know. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  Russia? — A.  Ftom  two  to  frw 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  serves  in  America? — A.  ThiQee  years. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  in  Russia  as  laige  as  these  in  America  such  as  you  worked 
for?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could,  in  your  judgment,  an  American  factory  established  in  Russia  secure 
a  requisite  number  of  competent  labor  to  man  and  equip  such  a  factory  as  the  J.  B. 
Sickles  Saddlery  Co.,  where  you  are  now  working? — ^A.  lee,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  be  difficult  to  do?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sam  Lai>in8kt. 
Statb  of  Missoubi,  City  ofSt.  Louie,  m; 

Sam  Lfadinsky,  being  duly  sworn  on  his  oath  according  to  law,  says  that  the  fore- 
going statements  which  are  subscribed  to  by  him  are  true. 
[sbalJ  H.  O.  Gatbwood, 

Notary  PubUe,  City  of  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 
Interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Paetzold  January  5, 191t* 

QvesdoDed  by  £.  Falkeniath. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Henry  Paetzold. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Gennany. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Forty-eight  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Hameas  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  Gennany. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Fourteen  yean. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  nay  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Had  to  pay  to  employer  |30  for  three 
years  to  learn  the  trade,  or  four  years  without  pay. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Seventeen  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Germany  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  Germany  aid  you  work? — A.  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  towns. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  When  working  by  the  week,  what  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  Thirty-five 
marks  was  the  most  I  have  been  paid. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  fuU  week's  work? — ^A.  Full  time. 

Q.  How  mucn  is  1  mark  in  American  money? — ^A.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  make  anything  in  the  harness  line  that  is  used  in  Gennany? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  In  1892. 

Q.  What  month?— A.  October. 

Q.  Then  you  have  workied  here  20  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  cities  have  you  worked  m  that  time? — ^A.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Leavenworth, 
Eans.,  and  other  towns. 

Q.  State  hoT^you  divided  this  time? — A.  About  17  years  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  in  St.  Louis? — ^A.  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Go. 

Q.  Have  you  been  put  on  short  time  or  lost  any  other  time  than  through  sickness 
once  working  for  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co.? — A.  Lost  very  little  time. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  by  weekly  wages  or  by  pieceworks— A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week's  earning? — ^A.  From  $16  to  |18  per  week. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  Germany  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Imowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wa^es  are  higher  or  lower  in  this 
line  of  business  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  m  Germany? — ^A.  Last  corre- 
spondence about  10  years  ago,  and  wages  mcreased  and  shorter  homrs  thim  when  I 
worked  in  Germany. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  inaugurated  in  Germany,  say  following  that  of  America,  could 
you  then  manukcture  as  many  harness  in  Germany  as  you  could  in  America? — A. 
V es,  rir:  they  could. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  by  piece? — ^A.  Do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  could  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  had  full  time  per  week? — ^A.  Do 
not  know. 

Q.  In  observation  of  American  harness  factories,  what  proportion  of  apprentices  as 
compared  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories? — A.  One  apprentice  to  10  men. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  Germany? — ^A.  When  I  worked  in  Germany  they 
had  one  boy  and  one  journeyman  in  small  shop;  they  had  no  large  factories. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  Germany? — A.  Three  to  four 
years. 

■  Q.  Do  you  know  low  long  he  serves  in  America? — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Are  the  factories  in  Germany  as  large  as  these  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  for?— A.  When  I  was  in  Germany  there  were  no  factories. 

Q.  Gould  in  your  judgment  an  Amencan  factory  established  in  Germany  secure 
requisite  amount  or  numoer  of  competent  labor  to  nuin  or  equip  such  a  factory  as  the 
J.^.  Sickles  Saddlery  Co.,  where  you  are  now  working?— A.  'They  could. 

Q.  Would  that  be  difficult  to  do?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q-  I^  Ton  know  liie  pmpuie  of  fStm  intenpievT— A.  I  do  not^  but  I  hmve  an  ita. 
Q.  AD  of  dMn  innren  are  made  to  die  bat  of  your  abifity7--A.  Yea,  air. 

H.  Pasheold. 
Seats  or  Mmbouiu,  City  cfSt.  Lomg,  «r 

Heoiy  FMtBold,  being  duly  awom  on  bit  oalb  armrfing  to  biw,  aaya  that  tiie  fan- 
going  flUtonenta  wbidi  are  aobacnbed  to  by  bim  are  true. 
[seal.]  W.  O.  Gatkwood, 

Notanf  PvJbSe,  CSt^  (^ St,  Lomg,  Mo. 

WiHiiMT  No.  5. 
EUariem  wiA  Mr.  Patiidt  Weir,  Jimuary  9, 191t. 

QofiatiooB  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Kelly. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  name?— A.  Fktrick  Weir. 

Q.  Wbere  were  yon  bom? — ^A.  Walsall,  England. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Sixty-aeven  yean. 

Q.  Wbat  is  yoor'tnule? — ^A.  Saddle  maker. 

Q.  Wbere  did  yon  leazn  your  txade?— A.  Walsall,  England. 

Q.  How  old  were  yon  idien  yon  started  to  learn  your  tzade? — ^A.  Rfteen  jpeaa. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Wbat  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice?— A.  Three  whiTlings  per  week  the  fint 
jrear;  4  rfiillings  the  seccmd;  5  whillingH  tbe  third;  6  the  fourth;  7  the  fifth;  10  the 
sixth. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Twenty-one  jrean. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  m  England  as  a  journeyman? — A.  Two  yean;  abo 
worked  two  yean  in  Ireland  and  Scotfimd,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  England. 

Q.  In  wbat  towns  or  cities  did  you  work? — A.  Walsall,  England;  and  a  great  many 
towns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  I  was  working  at  my  tzade  to  enable  me  to  see  tbe 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  tbe  week  or  piece? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  eaimin^? — ^A.  Thirtv-«ix  to  forty  shillings. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  a  mil  week's  work?— A.  nnm  a  half 
to  two-thirds. 

Q.  How  much  is  36  and  40  shillings  in  American  money  ? — A.  About  $8.65  and  $9.60. 

Q.  What  wages  oould  you  avenge  per  day  when  working  by  the  piece? — ^A.  About 
6  shillings. 

Q.  Do  vou  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  make  anything  in  the  saddle  line  that  was  made  in  England?— A.  I 
could. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America?— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  What  month?— A.  February. 

Q.  Then  you  have  worked  in  tnis  country  43  yean,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  cities  have  you  worked  in  that  time? — ^A.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsbuigh,  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  and  Louisville. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  Louisville? — A.  About  27  yean. 

Q.  For  whom  have  you  worked  in  Louisville? — ^A.  Harbison  &  Gathrigbt,  and  far 
whom  I  am  uow  working. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  weekly  wages,  or  by  piecework? — ^A.  Piecework  only. 

O.  A\liat  are  your  avenge  week's  earnings? — ^A.  About  $12  a  week  now.  Yoa 
undentand  I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  sort  of  a  ''has  been,"  but  in  my  palmy  days  I 
could  nke  considenbly  more  than  this. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  England  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Imowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wages  are  higher  or  lower  in  thif 
line  of  business  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  in  England? — A.  No;  I  undsp- 
Btand  there  have  been  very  slight  advance. 

Q.  If  a  system,  such  as  used  m  this  country,  was  inaugunted  in  English  ahope,  do 
you  think  they  could  manufacture  as  many  saddles  there  as  they  do  in  America?— A 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

O.  Are  you  considered  a  npid  workman?— A.  Not  now;  but  in  days  gone  by  I  wis 
as  fast  as  the  avenge. 

Q.  How  many  houn  per  day  do  you  work  in  America? — ^A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  many  hours  aid  you  work  in  England  when  you  were  wiaViTig  fuU  time?— 
A.  Sixty-one  houn  per  week. 
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Q.  In  your  observation  of  American  aaddlerv  factories,  what  proportion  of  appren- 
tices as  compared  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories? — ^A.  A  great  many  more 
aporentices  m  England  than  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  do  apprentices  work  in  England? — ^A.  Seven  years  is  cus- 
tomary, though  I  served  only  six. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Iom  they  serve  in  America? — ^A.  Three  years,  I  understand. 

Q.  Are  the  facttfries  in  England  as  large  as  those  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  in? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are,  but  as  an  average  they  are  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  an  American  factory,  established  in  England,  equipped 
such  as  uie  factory  of  Harbison  &  Gathri^ht,  secure  a  corresponding  number  of  com- 
petent workmen? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  addition  could  secure  the  services  of  experienced 
women  in  this  line,  who  work  for  a  lower  wage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  belief? — ^A.  They 
are. 

The  foregoing  statement  was  certified  to  before  me  by  Patrick  Weir,  who  is  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  as  being  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

ISKAL.]  W.  A.  Cochrane, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 

Exhibit  No.  6. 
InUrview  wiih  Mr.  John  W.  Newton^  Janvary  9, 191t. 

Questions  by  J.  A.  Gadient: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  John  W.  Newton. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Marshall,  Tex. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Fifty  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Ridmg-saddle  hand. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  Wells  Point  and  Greenville,  Tex. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  work  while  learning  your  trade? — A.  Boykin  &  Bruce.  This 
firm  had  houses  in  both  Wells  Point  and  Greenville. 

Q.  What  were  you  paid  as  an  apprentice? — A.  $3  per  week  and  board  the  first  year. 

Q.  Your  wages  were  then  advanced? — ^A.  Yes;  to  $9  per  week,  which  I  received 
lor  the  next  two  years. 

Q.  Then  according  to  these  figures  you  work  for  three  years  as  an  apprentice? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  then  be^n  working  piecework? — A.  No;  I  then  received  |15  per  week  for 
two  years,  after  wmch  I  have  always  worked  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Prior  to  coming  to  Louisville,  you  worked  in  various  cities? — ^A.  Yes;  in  Dallas, 
8t.  Angelo,  Paris,  and  other  towns  in  Texas. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Louisville? — A.  In  1898. 
^  Q.  For  whom  have  you  worked  since  coming  to  Louisville? — ^A.  Harbison  &  Grath- 

S'^ht,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  last  summer,  when  I  worked  for  D.  A. 
core. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  saddles  do  you  work? — ^A.  Texas  or  stock  saddles. 

Q.  On  the  better  or  cheaper  grades? — A.  On  medium  and  best  grades. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  earning  per  week? — A.  I  have  kept  an  account  several 
times  and  believe  |26  womd  be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  work? — ^A. 
Two. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — ^A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  and  to  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 

The  forgoing  statement  was  certified  to  before  me  by  John  W.  Newton,  who  is 
personally  known  to  me,  as  being  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  W.  A.  Cochrane, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
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Exhibit  No.  7. 
Interview  with  Mr,  M.  E.  Berger,  December  t7, 191U 

Questionfl  by  W.  A.  Hardenbeigh. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  M.  E.  Berger.  ^ 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  Steveiu point,  Wis. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twentynaeven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Hamefis  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  In  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Seventeen  yeaa. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  The  first  year  $3  per  week  and  kit  of 
tools,  and  the  second  year  I  received  |4  per  week  for  the  first  four  months,  $5  per  week 
for  the  next  four  months,  and  $6  per  week  for  the  next  four  months. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — ^A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  work  in  St.  Paul? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  piece  or  week? — ^A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  worked  for  the  firm  you  are  now  with? — ^A.  Nine  vean. 

Q.  What  were  >^our  wases  when  you  began  to  work  as  journeyman? — A.  ^10  per 
week  for  the  first  six  monuis  and  |12  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  now? — ^A.  |18  per  week. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  fast  or  an  average  man? — A.  About  an  average. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  feurtory  where  you  aie  now 
employed? — ^A.  Fifty-seven  and  two-thirds  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  work  full  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questioDB  were  asked  and 
answered? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  to  the  truth  thereof  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

M.  £.  Bbmu. 

Exhibit  No.  8. 
InUruiew  with  Mr.  Peter  SeUie,  December  t8, 191U 

Questions  by  W.  A.  Hardenbergh. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Peter  Sellie. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Tronhyem,  Norway. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Harness  inaker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  the  harness  trade? — A.  Tronhyem,  Norway. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  the  harness  trade? — ^A.  Fifteen  yeaa. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Four  yean. 

Q.  How  much  pay  did  you  receive  while  working  as  an  apprentice? — A.  I  wocked 
for  my  board  only,  receiving  no  wages  whatever.  At  the  end  of  four  years  I  got  my 
papers.  It  was  necessary  iSsX  I  should  have  these  papers,  showing  that  I  had  served 
my  time,  before  I  could  get  a  job  in  any  shop. 

Q.  After  finishing  your  apprenticeship  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  worked  in  the  ahi^ 
where  I  learned  my  trade. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  the  first  year? — ^A.  I  received  6  crowns  a  week  for  the 
first  year  and  10  crowns  a  week  for  the  second  year,  together  with  my  board.  Uy 
boara  was  worth  4  crowns  a  week.  Therefore,  including  wages  and  board,  I  reoeiv«a 
from  12.70  to  ^.78  per  week  in  American  money. 

Q.  How  many  hours  was  considered  a  week's  work? — ^A.  Sixty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  &M:tory  where  you  are  now 
employed? — ^A.  Fifty-seven  and  two-thirds  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  work  piecework  or  daywork? — ^A.  Daywbrk  only. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  as  good  a  mechamc  as  your  associates  in  Norway?^ 
A.  I  do.    (His  present  employers  consider  him  better  than  the  average.) 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Norway  after  learning  your  trade? — ^A.  About  mm 

years. 

Q.  What  were  about  your  average  wages  during  the  nine  yean  that  you  worked  ia 
Norway  as  a  journeyman? — A.  From  10  to  14  crownsi  or,  in  American  money,  iron 
$2.70  to  13.78  a  week. 
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Q.  How  much  have  been  your  wages  since  you  (aune  to  this  countiyT—A.  From|12 
(0 115  per  week. 

Q.  Are  you  working  piecework  or  daywork?—- A.  I  am  working  piecework. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  average  wages  at  the  present  time?— A.  About  114. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  apprentices  as  compared  with  journeymen  do  they  work  in 
Norway? — ^A.  fa  the  shop  wnere  I  learned  my  trade  there  was  one  apprentice  to  three 
joume^en. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  in  the  shop  where  you  are 
now  working?-— A.  About  1  to  12. 

Q.  Do  the  workmen  in  Norway  accomplish  as  much  under  present  conditions  as  the 
workmen  in  this  country? — ^A.  No;  they  do  not. 

Q.  If  an  American  factory  with  American  machinery  and  methods  weie  installed 
in  Norway,  would  the  Norw^;ian  workmen  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  the  American 
wwkmen?-— A.  No;  not  to  bq^  with,  but  if  I  could  go  there  with  a  half  dozen  work- 
men who  have  worked  in  American  factories,  we  would  be  able  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  work  out  of  the  Norwepan  workmen  within  a  year. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  this  coimtry  have  you  worked  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A. 
Mostlyin  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questions  were  asked  and 
answered? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  Questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  the  truth  thereof  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  ana  belief. 

Pbtbr  Ssllib. 

Exhibit  No.  9! 
Interview  with  Mr.  John  Schudd. 

Questions  by  W.  A.  Hardenbeigh. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  John  Schudel. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom?— A.  Be^ingen,  Switzerland. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Forty-nme  years. 

Q.  What  is  ^our  trade?— A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  SchafOiausen,  Switzerland. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  your  trade? — A.  Fifteen  yean. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — A.  The  first  year  and  a  half,  I  received 
no  wages  but  got  my  room  and  board.  The  first  year  after  that  I  received  8  fruics  a 
week  with  my  room  and  board,  and  from  that  time  until  I  became  a  journeyman,  i 
received  between  this  amount  and  16  to  18  francs  per  week  and  room  and  board. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  ioumejrman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  daywork  or  piecework? — ^A.  Mostly  piecework. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  earn  as  a  joiurnevman? — ^A.  From  25  to  30  francs  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constituted  a  week's  work? — ^A.  Usually  from  66  to  72  hours. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  In  1887. 

Q.  You  have  worked  in  a  number  of  factories  in  this  country,  have  you  not? — ^A. 


Q.  Have  you  worked  mostly  daywork  or  piecework  here? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  What  are  you  able  to  make  at  pieceworic  in  this  country? — ^A.  About  |15  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  houn  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  factory  where  you  are  now 
employed? — ^A.  Fifty  seven  and  two  thirds  hours. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  apprentices  did  they  work  in  Switzerland  as  compared  with 
journeymen? — ^A.  About  two  apprentices  to  eight  or  ten  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  the  same  wages  in  a  Swiss  factory  that  you  could 
in  an  American  factory? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  conditions  of  work  and  machinery  are  not  the  same. 

Q.  If  an  American  factory  was  started  in  Switzerland  do  you  think  that  Swiss 
workmen  could  be  developed  so  that  they  could  produce  as  much  work  as  the  work- 
men produce  in  an  American  factory? — A.  Yes,  arter  a  few  months. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  when  the  questions  were  asked  and 
aiurwered? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  read  the  above  questions  and  answers  and  subscribe  to  the  truth  thereof  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  Schudsl. 
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Exhibit  No.  10. 
InUnoiiVj  with  Mr.  John  PiUabar,  December  18, 191U 

Questioiis  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  IB  your  name?— A.  John  Pillabar. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  In  Austria. 

Q.  What  was  your  trade  while  you  were  in  Austria? — ^A.  Blacksmith. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  blacksmithing  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age? — ^A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice  as  blacksmith? — ^A.  Four  yean. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  while  an  apprentice? — ^A.  |1.25  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  board? — ^A.  No;  I  boarded  at  my  home. 

Q.  After  learning  your  trade,  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Paris,  France. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? — A.  Nothing;  then  went  to  Metz,  Grermany. 

Q.  What  did  you  work  at  in  Metz? — ^A.  Worked  on  elevated  railway. 

Q.  Doing  what  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Repairing  bridges. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  piece  or  week? — ^A.  Week. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  About  40  marks,  or  $8  per  weak. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  this? — A.  One  year. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  To  Italy  ana  worked  on  steamships. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  America? — ^A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  Who  are  you  working  for  now? — ^A.  The  Perkins  Campbell  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  them? — ^A.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade  now? — ^A.  Collar  maker. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  trade  in  the  factory  of  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — ^A. 

Q.  While  learning  the  trade  did  you  work  by  piece  or  week?— A.  Week  work. 

Q.  What  was  your  weekly  wages  as  an  apprentice  while  working  for  the  Perkisi 
Campbell  Co.? — A.  $7.60  per  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  for  $7.50  per  week?— A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  pay  you?— A.  |10. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  $10  per  week? — ^A.  One  year. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  by  the  week,  as  an  apprentice,  altogether? — A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  they  then  put  you  on  piecework  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  kind  of  work? — A.  Iriah  horse  collars. 

Q.  Did  you  get  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lost  any  time  since  in  the  employ  of  the  Perkins  CampbeQ  C6. 
except  on  account  of  sickness? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  weekly  wages  as  a  collar  maker  working  for  the  PerkiBS 
Campbell  Co.?— A.  114.65. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  No. 

Q.  Make  your  home  in  Cincinnati? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  workmen  in  the  factory  receive  tlie 
same  wages  that  you  get? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  workmen  receive  about  equal  wages  throughout  the  collar 
department? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
beUef?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  purpose  of  this  interview  is? — ^A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Pillabar. 

John  Pillabab. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Ha&BT  MORKTOKy 

Notary  PybUc,  EamxtUm  (hunty,  Ohio, 


\ 
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Exhibit  No.  11. 
Interview  with  Joi,  Herman,  December  18, 1911» 

QneBtioiis  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Gampbell. 

Q.  What  18  your  name? — ^A.  Joe.  Herman. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  In  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Segesvaw,  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Fourteen  yean. 

Q.  How  many  vears  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  week? — ^A.  Yes.     . 

Q.  What  was  your  weekly  wages  as  an  apprentice? — A.  Nothing  but  his  board. 

Q.  Did  you  clothe  yourself? — ^A.  Yes;  my  father  did. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  As  a  journeyman  did  you  work  by  piece  or  week  work? — ^A.  Always  week  work 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Seven  kronins. 

Q.  How  much  is  this,  American  money? — ^A.  About  $1.50,  with  board. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  did  you  work  at  these  wages? — ^A.  For  about  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  at  your  trade  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  except  Austria? — 
A.  Roumania. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  week  or  piece? — ^A.  By  week. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages  there? — ^A.  Eight  kronins. 

Q.  How  much  is  this  in  American  money? — ^A.  About  |1.70  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  board  thrown  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  wages  was  $1.70  per  week,  with  board? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Koumania? — ^A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  You  were  then  about  26  years  old,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Went  back  to  Austria. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  the  harness  business  again  in  Austria? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  returning  to  Austria,  didyou  work  at  your  trade? — A.  About  one 
or  two  years. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  on  your  return  to  Austria  per  week? — ^A.  Seven  kronins 
I)er  week. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  came  to  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  luive  been  in  America? — ^A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  have  been  working  at  your  trade  all  that  time  that  you  have  been  in 
America? — ^A.  Yea 

Q.  In  what  city  have  you  been  working  in  America? — ^A.  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Who  have  you  been  working  for? — A.  The  Perkins  Campbell  Co.,  then  with 
Gn^  Morsbach  dc  Co.,  Grrossman,  Hoe  Co.,  and  then  again  with  Perkins  Campbell 
Co.,  for  whom  I  am  now  working. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  week  or  piece? — A.  Always  piecework. 

Q.  Do  you  get  steady  employment  with  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — ^A.  Yes;  except- 
ing during  the  last  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week  wages  with  Perkins  Campbell  Co.? — ^A.  $14.99. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  in  Austria  that  apprentices  must  work  three  years  for  nothing 
with  board. 7 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  others  that  did  this  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  All  of  them 
did  and  some  of  them  had  to  serve  five  years  and  in  some  cases  pay  to  learn  the 
trade. 

Q.  In  what  department  of  the  Perkins  CampbeU  Co.  do  you  work?— A.  Harness 
department. 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  do  you  see  in  your  department  learning  the 
trade?— A.  Now  four  or  five. 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  would  you  say  was  in  that  department? — A.  About 
25  or  30. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  you  work  in  Austria? — ^A.    Twelve  hours. 

Q.  Can  a  workman  in  Austna,  in  your  judgment,  perform  as  much  work  in  Austria 
as  he  can  in  American  factories? — A.  No;  because  they  lack  the  machines. 

Q.  If  an  experienced  harness  maker  for  the  Perkins  Campbell  Co.  should  establish 
in  Austria,  could  they  secure  harness  makers  to  equip  the  factory  there? — ^A.  Yes; 
you  could  get  as  many  as  you  wanted. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  with  the  same  system  and  the  Bame  machinery  and  mao- 
agement,  uiat  the  workmen  of  Austria  coula  perform  as  much  labor  and  turn  oat  as 
many  goods  as  can  be  done  with  the  equal  number  of  workmen  in  America? — ^A.  Yea 

Q.  Do  you  correspond  with  anybody  m  Austria  now  in  this  line  of  businees? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  ci  your  knovledgi 
and  belief  ?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hermann. 

JO8KF  Hbucanm. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Hab&t  Morbvon, 
Notary  Pvhlie,  HamUUm  Coumtg^  Ohh. 

ExHiBrr  No.  12. 
Interview  wUh  Mr.  James  D.  Carpenter,  December  IS,  191U 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  James  D.  Carpenter. 
Q.  Where  were  you  bom?— A.  Florence,  Ky. 
Q.  In  what  year?— A.  March  26,  1877. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  now? — ^A.  Thirty-four  yean. 
Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Riding-saddle  hand. 

S.  Where  <ud  you  learn  your  trade?— ^A.  In  Cincinnati,  with  the  Perkina  Oaam- 
Co. 

Q.  Did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Howbng?— A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  you  start  to  learn  your  trade?— A.  1906. 

Q.  What  wages  did  ^ou  receive  per  week? — ^A.  $9. 

Q.  For  the  whole  six  months?— A.  For  the  first  four  months  $9  and  the  lasi  two 
months  $10.50  per  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  steady  employment  during  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  worked  at  the  harness  or  eaddlery  business  prior  to  19057— A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  your  six  months'  apprenticeship  what  was  your  plan  of  workingf— 
A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  Are  you  still  with  tiie  Perkins  Campbell  Co.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  with  them  during  tne  past  six  ^ean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  durmg  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work?— A.  Nine  houn  per  day  or  less. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  weekly  wasres? — ^A.  $26.70. 

Q.  In  what  department  do  you  worx  in  the  Perkins  CampbeU  Co.  factory?—- A. 
Saddle  department. 

Q.  How  many  employees  in  that  department?— A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Do  they  all  get  steady  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  fast  workman  among  your  fellow  workmen? — ^A.  Ye& 

Q.  What  class  of  riding  saddles  do  you  work  on?— A.  Texas,  or  what  is  biown  as 
stock  saddles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  all  of  these  questions  truthfully  and  to  the  beet  of  yoor 
ability?— A.Ves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Javba  D.  Cakpentkb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harrt  Merkton, 
Notary  Public,  Hamilton  County,  Ohh. 

ExHiBir  No.  13. 

Interview  \oith  Mr,  WilUam  Ellie,  December  18, 1911. 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  EUis. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom?-— A.  Walsal,  England. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you?— A.  Thirty-eix  yean. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Saddle  maker. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — A.  In  Walsal,  England. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  learn  yoiur  trade? — ^A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Four  shillings  for  the  first  year;  5 
for  the  seccmd;  6  for  the  third;  7  for  the  fourth;  8  for  the  fifth;  9  for  the  sixth; 
and  10  for  the  seventh. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then? — A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  You  then  became  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  England  as  a  journeyman? — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  In  what  town  or  city  in  England  did  you  work? — A.  In  Walsai,  Birmingham, 
and  Newcastle  on  the  T3aie. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  week  or  piece? — ^A.  Both  ways. 

Q.  When  woridns  by  the  week,  what  was  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  A  full  week 
averaeed  about  35  snillmgs. 

Q.  what  proportion  of  the  time  did  you  get  full  week's  work? — ^A.  About  two-thirds. 

Q.  How  much  is  35  shillings  in  American  money? — ^A.  18.40. 

Q.  What  wages  could  you  average  per  day  when  working  by  piece? — ^A.  Average 
about  5  shillings  per  day. 

Q.  What  could  you  make  on  piecework  when  you  had  full  time  per  week? — ^A. 
About  38  diillings. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  mechanic? — A.  Yes.  Fully  up  to  the  average 
of  saddle  makers  of  England. 

Q.  Can  you  make  anything  in  the  saddle  line  that  is  made  in  England? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — ^A.  In  1906. 

Q.  ^liat  month? — ^A.  January. 

Q.  Then  you  have  worked  here  six  years,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  whiat  cities  have  you  worked  in  that  time? — ^A.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Loe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Q.  State  how  you  divided  this  time? — ^A.  The  first  16  months  in  Cincinnati,  then 
in  Loe  Angeles  4  months;  then  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  I  have  been  for  4  years 
just  passed. 

Q.  Who  were  you  working  for  in  Cincinnati? — A.  The  Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  have  been  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  put  on  short  time  or  lost  any  other  time,  other  than  through  sick- 
ness, since  working  for  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  weekly  wages  or  by  piecework? — ^A.  By  piecework. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  week  earnings? — ^A.  $17.61  (these  figures  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.). 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  workmen  in  England  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  wages  are  higher  or  lower  in  this 
line  of  business  now  than  they  were  when  you  worked  in  England? — ^A.  From  the 
last  heard  they  are  about  the  same  as  when  I  left. 

Q.  If  the  system  was  inaugurated  in  Walsal  say,  following  that  of  America,  could 
you  then  manufacture  as  many  saddles  in  England  as  you  could  in  America? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  considered  a  rapid  workman  now? — A.  Only  moderate. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work  in  America? — ^A.  Nine  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  in  England  when  making  full  time? — ^A.  Fifty- 
eight  hours  per  week. 

Q.  In  your  observation  of  American  saddlery  factories,  what  proportion  of  appren- 
tices as  compared  with  journeymen  were  in  the  factories? — ^A.  About  one  in  twelve. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  England? — ^A.  One  to  eight  in  England. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  does  the  apprentice  serve  in  England? — ^A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  serves  in  America? — ^A.  Three  years,  I  understand. 

Q.  Are  the  Victories  in  England  as  large  as  those  in  America,  such  as  you  have 
worked  for? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could,  in  your  judgment,  an  American  factory  established  in  Walsal  or  Birming- 
ham, secure  a  requisite  amount  or  number  of  competent  labor  to  man  and  equip  sucn 
a  factory  as  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.,  where  you  are  now  working? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
you  could  get  all  the  help  you  wanted,  but  you  would  have  to  Break  them  into  t^e 
system. 

Q.  Would  that  be  difiScult  to  do? — ^A.  No;  a  good  mechanic  would  pick  that  up  in  a 
few  month's  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  All  of  these  answers  are  made  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  belief? — ^A .  Tea,  sir. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Ellis. 

WnxjAM  Blub. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harrt  Mbkkton, 
Notary  PvhUe,  HamiUan  Countg^  Ohio. 

Exhibit  No.  14. 

Interview  with  Mr,  Earl  Otknur,  Dtcembet  79, 191U 

Questions  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Campbell. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Earl  Othmer. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — ^A.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  22  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? — ^A.  Kiding-saddle  hand. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  In  Cincinnati  and  at  Burlingtoii,  lovm. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Cincinnati? — ^A.  The  Perkins-Campbell  (5>. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  in  Burlington,  Iowa? — ^A.  S.  R.  &  I.  0.  McCcoinen  Go. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  as  an  apprentice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  weekly  wages? — ^A.  Started  in  at  16  with  Perkins-Gampbell  Oow 

Q.  How  lon^  did  you  work  at  |6  per  week? — ^A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go? — ^A.  To  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Q.  Did  you  work  by  the  week  for  S.  R.  &  I.  C.  McConnell?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  you  per  week? — ^A.  $9. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  tor  them? — A.  A  year  and  three  months. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $9  per  week  all  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  working  then  as  an  apprentice,  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  Came  back  to  Cincinnati  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Perkins-Campbell  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  work  for  them  by  week  or  piecework? — ^A.  Piecework. 

Q.  You  were  then  considered  a  journeyman,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  these  figures,  you  were  23  months  learning  the  trade? — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  did  you  work  after  tnat  for  the  Perkins-Campbell  Co.? — A.  Piecework. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  employment  since  you  returned  to  Perkine-CampbeQ 
Co.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  class  of  saddles  do  you  work? — ^A.  Texas,  or  what  is  known  as  sfeock 
saddles. 

Q.  On  the  better  or  cheaper  grades?— A.  On  the  cheap  and  medium  grades. 

Q.  What  are  your  average  earnings  per  week? — ^A.  $20.04  per  week  (tiJcen  fitun  the 
Perkins-Campbell  Co.'s  books  for  12  weeks  passed). 

Q.  About  how  many  apprentices  are  in  the  department  in  which  you  now  workT — A. 
One  that  I  know  of,  learning  the  saddle-making  trade. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  in  that  room? — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Have  all  of  them  steady  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  you  work? — ^A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  these  questions  truthfully  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview? — ^A.  No. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Othmer. 

L.  E.  Othmks. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1911. 

Harrt  Morston, 
Notary  Public^  Hamilton  County,  Ubio. 

ExraBrr  No.  15. 

Statement  of  Alexander  BalHn,  now  employed  as  harness  maker  hv  Armstrong  &  Qraham^ 

wholesale  manufacturers  of  harness^  Detroit^  Midi. 

Name,  Alexander  Ballin;  age,  23  years. 

I  learned  my  trade  in  Rebe,  Denmark.    My  apprenticeship  was  three  yean; 
17  to  20. 
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}Ay  pay  was  the  same  per  week  for  three  years,  which  was  8  kroner,  which  is  equal 
to  $2  per  week,  and  boara  myself. 

At  the  time  I  left  Denmark  a  good  man  at  the  harness  trade  could  earn  from  24  to 
28  kroner  per  week. 

The  above  statement  is  correct. 

Alex  Ballin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1912,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
[seal.]  Jambs  A.  GntARDiN. 

Gommiflsion  expires  December  7, 1914. 

Exhibit  No.  16. 

StaUmerU  of  Leo  SpUa,  employed  as  handy  man  in  wholeeale  hamess/actory  o/Armitrong 

ds  Graham,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Name,  Leo  Spita;  ace,  23  years. 

Learned  trade  in  Cambria,  Italy;  served  only  4  years  of  the  usual  apprenticeship  of 
7  years. 

Keceived  pay  as  below  and  lived  at  home  with  parents: 

First  6  months,  no  pay  at  all;  second  half  of  first  year,  1  lira  per  week;  second  year, 
1  lira  per  day;  third  year,  2}  lire  per  day;  fomUi  year,  3J  lire  per  day;  fifth  year, 
came  to  United  States  of  America,  in  1908. 

The  highest  wage  for  best  workmen  in  harness  trade  in  Calabria,  Italy,  was,  when  I 
left,  6  to  7  lire  per  day  of  10  hours.  Ordinary  men  made  3}  to  4  lire  per  day.  A 
good  average  man  on  piece  work  could  make  4}  to  5)  lire  per  day. 

The  above  statement  is  correct. 

Lbo  Spita. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[sealJ  James  A.  GniAitDiN, 

Notary  Pv^lic  in  and  for  Wayne  County^  Mich, 

George  Lawrence  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg,,  January  18, 191S. 

We,  the  imdersigned,  saddle  and  harness  makers  in  the  employ  of  the  Greoige 
Lawrence  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  do  earnestly  and  vehemently  protest  gainst  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  as  now  in  force  under  the  present  law.  We  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bills  known  as  House  bills  H.  R.  27569  and  27576, 
and  should  same  become  the  law  the  result  will  be  a  complete  demoralization  of 
our  industry  and  result  in  heavy  financial  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that 
>f  competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  us 
uiy  psit  or  share  of  their  markets  in  return  for  same;  as  one  illustration,  and  a  very 
important  one,  we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
Jie  Canadian  manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  with  their  goods  made  from 
cheaper  material  with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  that 
narket  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  harness 
md  fladdlery,  even  if  we  could  compete. 

G.  M.  Rowley,  L.  L.  Voss,  C.  B.  Cox,  George  Simon,  R.  J.  Hucke,  L.  A. 
Northup,  J.  R.  Tupper,  W.  J.  Whittall,  Thos.  Murphy,  F.  W.  Geiger, 
John  W.  Heath,  raul  J.  J^ierre,  Oscar  Simon,  Willey  H.  Crawford, 
Jacob  Streib,  Geo.  E.  Crawford,  Jas.  Billeter,  John  H.  Nickles,  Joseph 
F.  Jorg,  Mat.  Tunkel,  Wyn  Dyer,  Ira  Putney,  Charles  L.  Curtis,  R.  C. 
Beach,  F.  W.  Fleck,  C.  R.  Smith,  B.  McDermott,  A.  Heydt,  A.  F. 
Schick,  H.  Streib,  H.  Siebels,  L.  Lavagette,  E.  H.  W.  Zeplin,  A.  C. 
EUf^erts. 
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PBOTEST  AOADTST  PLACDTa  HABVESS  AVD  SADDLEBY  OW  THE 

FREE  LIST. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  tt,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  the  Ways  ^d  Means  Coumittee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  wifih  to  advise  you  that  a  meeting  of  the  wholesale  hamesB  and 
saddlery  manufacturers  was  held  in  Giicaep  on  January  9,  1913,  to  protest  against 
the  placing  of  harness  and  saddlery  on  the  free  list;  and  the  petition  hereto  attached 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery  believe  that  your  honorable  body  will 
give  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  harness  and  saddlery  has  a&eady 
stood  a  material  reduction,  namely,  from  45  per 'cent  ad  valorem  (see  clause  447  of 
Schedule  N,  Dingley  bill)  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Payne- Aldiich  bill,  whidi 
duty  now  prevails.  The  harness  and  saddlery  manufacturers  demand  a  sqtiaie  deal 
from  your  committee,  and  maintain  that  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  (to  say  nothiog 
of  the  competition  we  would  be  subject  to  from  manufacturers  of  saddlery  abroad). 

We  therefore  believe  that  your  committee  will  realize  that  a  further  reduction 
would  result  disastrously  to  the  American  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HeNBT  OtHM BR, 

Secretary  of  the  Meeting. 

[lodosure.] 

Chigaqo,  III.,  January  9, 191S, 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committbe, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  wholesale  manufacturers  of  saddlery  and 
harness  of  the  United  States,  assembled  this  day  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  unanimously 
resolve  that  we  do  earnestly  and  vehemently  protest  agamst  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  duties  as  now  in  force  under  the  present  law.  We  protest  against  the  paasige 
of  the  proposed  bills  known  as  House  bills  27569  and  27576;  and  should  same  become 
the  law  the  result  will  be  a  complete  demoralization  of  our  industry  and  result  in 
heavy  financial  loss  to  those  engsu^d  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of 
competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  us  any 
part  or  share  of  their  markets  in  return  for  same;  as  one  illustration — ^and  a  very  im- 

gortant  one — we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  the 
anadian  manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  with  their  goods  made  from  cheaper 
material  with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  Uiat  market  by 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  as  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  harness  and 
sftddlery,  even  if  we  could  compete. 

Voss-Barbeb  Manufacturing  Co., 

LiUle  Rock,  Ark. 

(And  84  othoB.) 
(Mr.  Othmer  also  transmitted  a  petition  of  similar  import  from  the  mechanics  luad 
other  workmen  in  the  factory  of  William  S.  Hansell  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  to  wfaidi 
was  attached  29  signatures.) 

PBOTEST  OF  THE  MEHLBAOH  SADDLE  CO.,  FEW  TOBK,  V.  T. 

New  York;  January  SI,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Noticing  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sad- 
dles, harness,  etc.,  is  contemplated,  we  beg  to  herewith  respectfully  enter  our  protest 
and  objection  to  any  reduction  being  made.    We  have  been  manufacturers  of  saddlery 

§oods  for  upwud  of  35  years,  and  our  wide  experience  as  such  warrants  our  taking 
his  position.  In  former  yesTB,  when  the  duty  was  45  per  cent,  the  foreign  manu* 
facturers  landed  saddlery  in  our  country,  with  duty  and  all  expenses  paid,  for  less 
money  than  we  could  produce  similar  goods.  Since  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  20  per 
cent  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  manufactures  of  the  foreign  markets  have  been 
introduced  here  for  still  less  money  thau  anybody  else  could  produce  tiiem.    Goods 
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sach  as  we  manufacture  are  really  a  luxury.  Their  sale  is  limited  at  best,  and  without 
a  du^  high  enough  to  protect  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  it  would  mean 
that  the  sadale  industry  would  be  wiped  out.  Of  course  there  are  manufacturers  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  who  may  not  care  whether  there  is  any  tariff  on  saddlery  or  not, 
but  they  manufacture  an  entirely  different  class  of  goods,  such  as  have  never  been 
and  probably  never  will  be  made  abroad.  We  refer  now  to  the  so-called  cheap  grades 
of  McClellan,  Moigan,  Muley,  Buena  Vista,  etc.,  saddles,  which  are  characteristic 
products  of  the  above-mentioned  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  saddle  makers 
abroad  receive  about  half  as  much  compensation  as  the  American  aaddler,  and  if 
our  goods  are  admitted  at  a  reduced  tariff  rate  the  difference  will  certainly  have  to 
come  out  of  the  pay  envelope,  and  the  American  workman  will  suffer  accordingly. 
We  therefore  not  onlv  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  saddlery,  harness, 
and  kindred  goods,  but  request  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  l>e  imposed 
thereon. 
Trusting  you  will  give  our  letter  full  and  careful  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co., 
Per  Chas.  A.  Tonoue,  Secretary, 

LETTEB  OF  THE  DEPABTMEET  OF  COMMESGE  AVD  LABOB. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

WcMngUm,  January  28, 191S. 
ICr.  Henrt  Othmer,  Wdskingtoriy  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request  I  give  below  figures  of  imports  of  har- 
DesB  and  saddlery  entered  for  consumption  during  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 1912: 

Harness,  saddles,  and  saddlery,  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished. 

1900 $201,847.12 

1901 191,812.90 

1908 101,362.94 

L909 75,238.01 

At  35  per  cent 8,450.45 

L910: 

At  45  per  cent 8,336.10 

At  20  per  cent* 75,110.00 

L911 77,653.00 

L912 58,369.92 

Five  years 403,000.00 

Respectfully,  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

BKIEF    OF    THE    ACKEVHAUSElf    SADDLEBT    CO.,    LEAVE V- 

WOBTH,  KAHrS. 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  January  tS,  1913. 

>.  B.  ANTHONT^r.. 

Congressman,  nashington,  D.  C. 

D£AB  Sir:  Should  House  bills  H.  R.  27569  and  27576  become  law,  the  result  will  be 
complete  demoralization  of  our  industry  and  result  in  heavy  financial  loss  to  those 
ngaged  in  the  business.  ^  .       .*  . 

There  are  only  two  points  which  we  would  like  to  have  you  consider  in  connection 
dth  the  proposed  schedule.  The  first  is  that  in  case  harness  and  saddlery  is  put  on 
^e  free  list,  those  communities  that  are  within  comparatively  easy  striking  distance 
■om  Canada  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  surplus  from  the  Canadian  factories  sold 
I;  prices  with  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  and  do  Business  at  a 
rofit.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  sell  goods  in  Canada  under  the  same  tariff  condi- 
ons,  these  matters  would  regulate  themselves;  but  'vfhen  we  tell  you  that  the  largest 


>  Thb  part  of  1910  and  sabsequent  yean  are  "wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather." 
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huneflB  and  fiaddlery  manufacture  in  the  world  is  located  in  Winnipeg,  yoa  will  under- 
stand Hiat  this  condition  would  be  a  menace  to  the  Northwest. 

As  bad  as  Canadian  competition  would  be  for  us,  however,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  for  the  States  farther  East  where  their  direct  competitions  would  be  irom  easten 
Canada  with  its  very  low-priced  labor. 

Our  industry  is  one  of  the  very  few  ones  in  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a 
combination  of  either  physical  properties  or  with  working  agreements,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  laige  industry  in  which  the  financial  returns  have  been  so  modest  as  in 
ours. 

The  industry  just  at  present  is  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition  by  reason  of  ths 
development  of  the  automobile  and  gasoline  tractors,  and  the  past  year  has  seen  seven 
good-sized  manufacturers  liquidate  and  go  out  of  business.  We  are  unable  to  1Inde^ 
stand  why,  in  revising  the  tariff  schedules,  an  industry  such  as  ours  who  have  never 
fattened  on  a  tariff,  or,  in  ^t,  anything  else,  and  whose  financial  returns  from  their 
investment  have  been  very  much  less  than  from  almost  any  other  line  of  busineas, 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  free  list,  while  highly  protected  articles  should  only 
have  their  percentages  cut  from  30  to  75  per  cent.  If  our  industry  had  produced  men 
of  wealth,  we  could  readily  understand  it;  but  it  looks  very  much  to  us  like  hitting 
the  under  dog,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  n 
when  the  matter  comes  up. 

The  saddlery  business  only  asks  for  an  even  break  in  having  a  tariff  that  would 
eaualize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  and  competing  countries. 
We  do  not  want  an  additional  profit  as  well,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  that 
under  present  competitive  methods,  but  we  do  want  a  rate  which  wiH  cover  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  we  sincerely  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  give  a? 
your  moral  support. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Ackenhausen  Saddlery  Co. 

A.  H.  Ackenhausen. 

BBIEF  OF  HABVESS  AVD  SADDLEBT  WOBKEKS. 

Bristol  &  Sweet  Harness  Co., 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  January  18,  192S. 
The  Wats  and  Means  ComnrrEE, 

Hotise  of  RepreientativeSj  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  workers  on  harness  and  saddles,  do  earnestly 
and  vehemently  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  as  now  in  force 
under  the  present  law.  We  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bills  known 
House  bills  H.  R.  27569  and  27576,  and  should  same  become  the  law  the  result  wiU 
be  a  complete  demoralization  of  our  industry  and  result  in  heavy  financial  loss  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  will  lower  the  wages  and  reduce  our  labor  to  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of 
competing  countries,  which  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our  markets  without  giving  us  any 
part  or  share  of  their  markets  in  return  for  same.  As  one  illustration,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  we  refer  to  Canada.  If  our  products  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  Canaoiao 
manufacturers  can  invade  our  market  with  their  goods  inade  from  cheaper  matexial 
with  no  protective  barrier,  while  we  are  prohibited  entering  that  market  dv  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  as  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  harness  and  saddlory, 
even  if  we  could  compete. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Bristol, 

(And  38  othen). 

Petitions  similar  to  the  above  and  signed  by  the  number  of  individuals  indicated 
were  filed  by  the  employees  of  the  following  concerns:  Laugenbrunner  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  19  signatures;  Chas.  Friend  &  Son,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  30;  Ackenhausen 
Saddlery  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  15;  A.  D.  Jackson  Saddlery  Co.,  Benton,  HI. 
21;  J.  M.  Franssens,  Green  Bav,  Wis.,  7;  The  Wolf  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  23 
Bowler  &  Jones,  Freeport,  111.,  8;  Harpham  Bros.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  16;  Julin  J 
Bantlin  Co^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  21;  W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa.,  25 
Pierson  &  Hough  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  33;  Chas.  Kronauer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  27 
Hodapp  A  Miller,  Louisville,  Ky.,  24;  Ranno  Saddlery  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  52 
Schuke  Bros.  Co.,  Duli*.h,  Minn.,  30;  S.  R.  &  I.  C.  McConnell,  Burlington,  Iowa,  66 
Cottiell  Saddlery  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  65;  Mclntyre-Burrall  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  44 
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L.  Eiper  &  Sons,  Muakegoo^  Mich.,  38;  Gam  &  Kroenlein,  Peoria,  HI.,  21*  Tom  Padgitt 
Co.,  Waco,  Tex.,  79;  Harbison  &  GaUiright,  LouisviUe,  Ey.,  81;  Atchison  Saddlery 
Co.,  Atchison,  Eans.,  54;  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Gal.,  40;  Smith- 
Worthington  Go.,  Hartford,  Gonn.,  113;  Van  Nostrand  Saddlery  Go.,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  52 J  Dee  Moines  Saddlery  Go.  and  Walter  Boyt  Saddlery  Go.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
93;  R.  Given  &  Son  Go.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  100;  Perkms-Gampbell  Go.,  Gincinnati,  Ohio, 
142;  J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Go.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  108;  A.  Ortmayer  &  Son,  Ghicago,  111., 
73;  Dodson,  Fisher,  Brockmann  Go.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  101;  Benjamin  xoung, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  139;  Gilliam  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ganton,  Ohio,  182. 

B£IEF  OF  THE  SHITH-WOBTHIHOTOlf  CO.,  NEW  YOSK,  V.  Y. 

Nbw  York,  Janiuxry  tt,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  GouMTrrBS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty  be  applied  to  the 
manufactures  of  harness  and  saddlery. 

We  aJso  urge  that  the  duty  on  supplies  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  saddles  be 
fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  finished  product,  such  as  woolen  serge  saddle  lining, 
woolen  flocks  for  saddle  stuffing,  woolen  webs  for  saddle  girths,  and  metal  buckles 
and  trimmings  for  harness  and  saddlery. 

The  price  of  labor  is  much  higher  here  than  in  Europe — at  the  rate  of  about  4  to  1. 
Good  saddlers  in  England  earn  about  $4  to  $6  per  week.    In  America  |18  to  $24. 

Stitching  on  bridles  and  saddles  in  England  is  done  by  women  at  |1.50  to  12.50  per 
week.    In  America  it  has  to  be  done  by  men  at  about  $12  per  week  or  more. 

On  "Demi,''  or  part  hogskin  saddles,  the  saddler's  labor  forms  about  33^  per  cent 
of  the  vsJue.  On  the  "Shaftoe,"  or  all-over  hogskin  saddles,  the  saddler's  labor 
represents  about  40  or  50  per  cent. 

The  labor  on  bridle  work  represents  about  one-third  the  cost. 

The  value  of  the  labor,  as  stated  above,  represents  only  part  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Doanufacturer  on  the  other  side.  He  enjoys  the  same  proportionate  advantf^  on  all 
^e  labor  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  he  uses.  The  leather,  the  trees, 
the  iron  work,  the  woolen  linings,  woolen  flocks  for  padding  and  webbing  for  girths, 
ire  all  produced  with  the  same  advantage  of  cheap  labor. 

Further  than  thii,  saddle  makers'  supplies— ^woolen  webbing,  woolen  linings  and 
itufl&ngs  for  better  saddles — are  not  ptoduced  in  America,  and  are  subject  to  about 
L50  x>er  cent  duty,  which  we  have  to  pay.  But  in  the  finished  saddle  they  enter  at 
V)  per  cent. 

Master  saddlers  in  Europe  do  not,  in  most  cases,  have  to  maintain  expensive  plants, 
lupply  heat,  space,  light,  power,  and  all  sanitary  comforts  and  conveniences,  and 
iaoility  for  injuries,  etc.  Much  of  the  saddle  and  bridle  work  of  Europe  is  made  at 
iie  homes  of  the  mechanics.  Thus  the  operatives  furnish  their  own  plant— the 
)lant  that  employers  have  to  supply  in  America  at  great  cost. 

Harness. — ^All  that  we  have  said  of  saddles  and  bridles  is  equally  true  of  carriage, 
roach,  and  cab  harness. 

The  class  of  goods  referred  to  above  are  freely  imported  and  are  not  the  grades  or 
Mittems  used  by  the  masses,  by  farmers,  nor  for  business  purposes,  but  rather  are 
uxuries  for  the  rich  who  follow  European  styles. 

Therefore,  European  saddlery,  being  a  luxury,  and  also  the  product  of  hand  labor, 
9  entitled  to  as  high  protection  as  any  other  class  of  merchandise. 

Consequently,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  as  high  as  that  of 
he  hi^est  commodity. 

Kespectfully,  The  Smith- Worthington  Go., 

T.  Minor  Gurry,  President. 

Labor. — ^European  saddlers  to  American,  wages  ratio  about  4  to  1. 

Plant. — Operatives  instead  of  employers  supply  them  abroad  by  working  at  home. 

Materials. — Duties  are  much  higher  on  them  than  on  finished  saddles. 

Women  do  harness  work  abroad  that  is  not  permitted  here. 
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BBIEF   OF   THE   SCHWAHV-SETBEBTH   SADDLEBT   CO.,    EAV 

CLAIBE,  WIS. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  January  28,  19 IS. 
Hon.  John  J.  Esch, 

Wasskington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  We  eameetly  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  beet  efiforts  in  defeating  tlie  pnh 
poeed  house  bills  H.  R.  27569,  H.  R.  27576,  or  any  other  bills  which  may  oome  up  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  harness  and  saddlery. 

When  hides  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  Pajme  Act  the  tariff  on  hamess  and 
saddlery  was  reduced  from  35  per  cent  to  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  where  it  now  is. 
The  Canadian  tariff  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  naroess  and  saddlery. 

The  largest  saddlery  and  hamess  manufacturers  in  the  world  are  located  at  Winnipef 
and  have  branch  factories  in  several  bordering  towns  of  Canada.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  strong  concerns  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

If  hamess  and  saddlery  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  our  trade  will  be  demoralized  by 
this  Canadian  and  the  English  competition. 

The  average  wace  of  the  workman  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hamefls  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $15  per  week.  In  1911  inquiry  was  made  of  Albert  Halstead, 
Esq.,  American  consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  he  furnished  statistics  lowing 
the  wages  that  prevailed  in  the  hamess  ana  sadalery  industry  in  Wallsall  and  there- 
abouts. These  statistics  showed  that  the  average  wage  of  the  workman  ensaged  in 
this  industry  in  England  was,  in  our  money,  from  $6.07  to  $8.50  per  week,  and  l3iat  in 
some  shops  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  women,  whose  weekly  wage 
averaged  out  $2.43  to  $2.91  per  week. 

All  we  ask  is  to  be  protected  by  tariff  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  between  this  and 
competing  countries.  The  American  people  surely  do  not  wieh  to  reduce  our  work- 
men s  wages  to  the  low  level  of  those  earned  by  our  competitors  in  English  and 
Continental  countries. 

The  hamess  and  saddlery  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  for  the 
past  few  years  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  by  reason  of  the  phenomenal  development 
of  the  automobile  and  gasoline  tractors. 

In  the  past  year  seven  good-sized  manufacturers  of  hamess  and  saddlery  liquidated 
and  went  out  of  busiuess.  s 

Thanking  you  for  placing  this  letter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation,  we  are. 
Very  tmly,  yours, 

Schwahn-Setbbrth  Sabdlert  Co., 
By  W.  H.  Skybebth. 

BBIEF  OF  CEOSS  BEOS.  &   CO.,  EOCHESTEB,  V.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  f5,  191S. 
Mr.  Henrt  G.  Dakforth, 

Member  of  Congress^  WaskvngUm,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Our  trade  brings  us  into  touch  with  many  of  the  small  saddlers  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York  State,  and  we  find  them  very  much  averse  to  the  proa- 
pect  of  being  compelled  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  line  of  goods. 

As  it  is  rumorea  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  our  Govenunent  will  place  hamea 
and  saddlery  on  the  free  list,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  and  are  asking  that  you  use 
your  ii^uence,  as  far  as  you  can  consistently,  against  such  action  being  taken. 

This  industry  in  our  country  is  very  lar^ly  in  the  hands  of  citizens  who  are  of 
American  biith  and  parentage  and  wno  will  bitterly  resent  a  foreign  competitkn 
that  will  compel  them  to  cut  down  waees  of  their  worKmen. 

A  committee  representing  the  saddlery  association  has  been  delegated  to  appear 
before  the  ^syB  and  Means  Committee  m  Wa^ington  on  January  29,  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  assist  them  in  their  worthy  efforts  to  prevent  the  dlflastrooi 
results  that  will  befall  this  industry  if  harness  and  saddlery  are  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  duty  free. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt  attention  and  asking  for  your  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  presented  above,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Cross  Bros,  dk  Co. 
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Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  oaifut  or  whip  gut  or  worm 
fut  or  wax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component 
mateiiol  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
asbestos,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ASBESTOS. 

TSSTIKOHT  OF  2.  O.  BHETT,  OEVERAL  ASBESTOS  ft  BTJBBEB 

CO.,  CHABLESTOH,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Rhett  was  duly  Bwom  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Rhett. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  representing  the  General 
Asbestos  Co.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  incidentally,  the  two  com- 
panies who  have  signed  that  paper.  Their  representatives  being 
nere,  however,  they  will  follow  me.  That  paper  was  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  those  people. 

Section  462  of  the  tariff  act  reads  as  follows: 

MftDufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders^  catgut  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut,  or  wax 
or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  diief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  woven 
fabrics  composed  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  about  20  years  old.  When  it  was  first 
established  in  this  country,  the  prices  were  considerably  higher  than 
they  are  to-day,  they  having  been  reduced  mainly  by  the  competition 
which  has  been  growing  and  which  has  been  maintained  between  the 
various  factories  in  this  country,  of  which  there  are  nine,  all  of  which 
are  in  active  competition,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  in  active 
competition  with  the  importers. 

Now,  the  business  of  an  asbestos  fiber  companv  is  of  two  characters. 
It  first  makes  yam  and  then  cloth.     Those  are  tne  two  materials. 

The  raw  material  is  imported  entirely  from  Canada.  That  is  the 
only  source  of  raw  material.  It  is  first  brought  in  and  broken  up. 
Then  it  is  carried  through  a  process  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
cotton,  through  cards,  and  then  into  spindles,  and  so  f6rth.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  fabric.  I  have  here  with  me  a  sample  of  the  raw  material 
ancf  of  the  various  products  into  which  it  goes.  A  substance  of  that 
sort  [exhibiting  sample]  has  to  be  broken  up  and  screened,  and  then 
it  is  taken  through  the  process  through  which  cotton  ^oes.  It  is 
twisted  to  make  a  yam;  but  it  is  a  very  delicate  fiber,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  amount  of  labor  which  a  cotton  mill  requires,  it  takes  four 
or  five  times  as  much.  The  machinery  must  be  run  very  slowly,  and 
the  breakage  is  very  frequent.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cost  of 
material,  even  in  the  lowest  priced  material,  rarely  ever  goes  below 
10  cents  a  pound.     From  that  the  cost  varies  up  to  20  and  30  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  varies  from  7^  to  15  cents  a  pound  for 
the  highest  grades.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  or  shrinkage 
w^hich  brings  the  net  cost  up. 

The  cost  of  the  finished  product  therefore  must  be  put  in  this  way: 

Raw  material,  10  cents  a  pound,  assuming  it  is  low  grade,  and  that 
is  where  the  competition  is  largely;  the  cost  of  labor,  10  cents  per 
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pound,  and  overhead  char^  5  cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  cost 
of  25  cents.  That  would  he  on  the  low  grade  of  asbestos  yam  in 
this  country. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  make  that  yam  into  doth  you  have  an 
additional  labor  charge  that  is  very  little.  It  only  has  to  be  woven, 
and  you  have  to  add  about  3  cents  for  that.  The  overhead  chaiges 
will,  of  course,  be  increased  slightly.  You  have  more  machinery, 
and  the  interest  on  machinerv  and  depreciation  would  add  so  mudi 
to  your  overhead  charges.  Tnerefore  the  cost  of  manuf acturinjg  fiber 
would  be  this:  Ten  cents  a  pound,  add  3  cents  to  convert  it  into 
cloth;  then  add  1  cent  more  to  the  overhead  charges,  which  would 
be  6  cents,  making  a  total  of  29  cents.  That  is  what  the  cloth  would 
cost. 

In  this  country  labor  is  paid  about  as  follows:  Fifteen  dollars  per 
man  per  week,  $8.50  for  a  boy,  and  $7  for  a  girl.  That  is  the  average 
paid  m  this  country.  Abroad  the  same  labor  runs  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  of  that  cost.  Therefore  in  com- 
paring the  price  of  those  materials  here  and  abroad  it  would  figure 
about  as  follows: 

In  this  country  10  cents  for  materials,  10  cents  for  labor,  5  cents 
for  overhead  charges,  or  25  cents  for  yam.  Abroad  you  will  have  Uie 
same  10  cents  for  material;  the  labor,  instead  of  being  10  cents,  b 
5  cents,  and  your  overhead  charges  instead  of  being  5  cents  would  be 
about  3  cents.  These  overhead  charges  are  mostly  charges  for  your 
machinery,  superintendence,  office  expenses,  interest,  and  so  forth,  and 
abroad  they  nave  probably  40  per  cent  less  overhead  charges  than 
we  have.  Therefore  you  nave  abroad  10  cents,  plus  5  cents,  plus 
3  cents,  or  18  cents.  • 

Now,  add  to  that  25  per  cent  duty  and  vou  have  4^  cents.  That 
makes  22)  cents;  so  that  the  same  yam  is  brought  into  this  countiy, 
even  with  the  duty  added,  at  a  cost  of  about  22)  cents,  against  25 
cents,  the  cost  in  tnis  country. 

Mr,  Palmer.  Where  is  it  brought  from  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  From  Germany  and  from  Scotland,  largely.  Those 
two.  together  with  Austria,  are  the  principal  places. 

Mr.  Falmeb.  Do  they  manufacture  the  yam  into  doth  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  not  at  all.     It  is  all  manufact\u*ed  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  bring  your  raw  materials  here  from  Canada  1 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  raw  materials  all  come  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Where  do  they  get  their  raw  materials  in  Germany  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  aU  comes  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  see  there  is  twice  as  much  exported  as  there  is 
imported. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Under  this  schedule  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Twice  as  much  exporting  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Of  whatever  is  covered  oy  this  paragraph.  You  will 
observe  that  there  were  manufactures  of  asbestos  exported  last  year 
amounting  to  $520,000  and  there  were  $294,000  worth  of  imports. 

Mr.  IIhett.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  is  not  one 
dollar's  worth  of  fiber  exported  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  it  that  goes  abroad,  imder  this  section  I 
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Mr.  Rhbtt.  I  have  asked  all  the  manufacturers^  and  none  has  eyer 
been  able  to  export  a  dollar's  worth  of  it. 
Mr.  Habrison.  Do  you  not  export  the  finished  cloth  ? 
Mr.  Rhetf.  No. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Your  raw  materials  are  free  t 
Mr.  Rhett.  Our  raw  materials  are  free. 

Mr.  ELabrison.  And  there  is  a  25  per  cent  duty  upon  the  finished 
product  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  -Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  labor  is  40  per  cent  of  your  finished 
product  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  it  is  50  per  cent,  from  50  per  cent  to 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  10  cents  out  of  25. 
Mr.  Rhett.  Yes:  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  rivals'  labor  cost  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product  according  to  your  figures,  so  that  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  cover  the  diflFerenc.e  in  labor  cost  between  you  and 
your  rivals,  and  the  rate  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  thought  I  illustrated  that  to  you.  I  will  illus- 
trate that  very  clearly  to  you  again.  The  price  of  the  raw  material 
is  the  same  in  both  places.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound.  Labor  here  is 
10  cents;  labor  abroad  is  5  cents. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Is  there  a  tariff  in  Germany  on  the  raw  material  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  tariff  anywhere  on  the  raw 
material.    It  goes  in  free  everywhere. 

Let  us  follow  that.  Ten  cents  here  for  raw  material,  10  cents  there: 
10  cents  here  for  labor,  5  cents  there;  5  cents  here  for  overheaa 
charges,  3  cents  there.  Their  cost  is  18  cents  and  ours  is  25  cents. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  18  cents  is  4^  cents,  which,  added  to  the  18 
cents,  would  be  22^  cents.  Therefore  their  cost,  when,  it  passes  the 
customhouse,  is  22^  cents  and  our  cost  is  25  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
between  you  and  your  rivals.  Twenty  per  cent  would  cover  the 
difiFerence  in  the  labor  cost,  whereas  the  duty  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  importing  his  raw 
materials,  and  they  cost  him  10  cents.  His  labor  costs  him  5  cents; 
his  overhead  charges  cost  him  3  cents.  That  is  a  total  of  18  cents  at 
the  customhouse  without  the  duty.  There  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent, 
and  that  is  a  duty  of  4^  cents,  and  when  the  product  pasAs  the 
(customhouse  there  is  a  charge  of  22^  cents. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  Do  you  have  much  foreign  competition  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  We  have,  to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent. 
I  give  that  to  you  fully  in  the  paper  that  is  prepared.     You  will 
ind  the  figures  showing  exactly  how  that  comes  about. 
Mr.  KiTCHiN.  How  much  is  your  output  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  the  whole  American  output  per  year! 
Mr.  Rhett.  The  American  output  per  year  costs  about  a  million 
ind  a  half  dollars. 
Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  is  the  manufacturers'  price  ! 
Mr.  Rhett.  No;  that  is  what  the  cost  price  is. 
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Mr.  KrrcHiN.  About  a  million  and  a  half  doUais  in  the  United 
States  per  year? 

Mr.  Khett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ejtchin.  It  is  increasing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Well,  it  has  increased. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  much  is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Khett.  It  is  increasing  in  this  way:  If  you  will  take  the  sta- 
tistics from  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  you  will  find 
that  raw  asbestos  m  this  country  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
$1,041,000  in  1907  and  its  importations  in  1912  amounted  to 
$1,360^00. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  You  are  manufacturing  25  per  cent  more  now  of  the 
manufactured  article,  in  cost  price,  than  you  did  four  or  five  years 
ago,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  increased  in  the  last  six  or  seven  3^earB. 
Now,  if  vou  will  allow  me  to  follow  those  figures,  I  will  answer  you 
specifically  as  they  are  contained  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Before  you  follow  those  figures,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  say  that  Canada  does  not  manufacture  into 
cloth  any  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hammond.  But  it  is  the  great  source  of  asbestos  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  raw  supply.    Yes,  it  is  mined  there. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  there  any  asbestos  mined  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Rhett.  No. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  there  any  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  there  is,  it  is  a  Yery  small 
quantity. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  unappreciable.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  it 
at  all  is  mined  here.     Out  of  $1,041,000  probably  SI, 110,000 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  supply  of  Scotland  and  Uermany  comes  from 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  comes  from  Canada.  I  can  give  you  those  specific- 
ally, if  you  will  allow  me  to  get  my  papers. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  get  my  papers,  I  will  give  it  to 
you.     Here  is  the  report  of  the 

Mr.  Hammond.  Now,  if  you  will  just  give  me  your  attention  for  a 
second,  we  find  here  that  tne  exports  from  this  country  amounted  to 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  running  as  high  as  a  half 
million  pounds,  in  a  year.  That  is  asbestos  and  the  manufactures  of 
it.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  any  of  the  Canadian  asbestos  is  shipped 
throug:h  this  country  and  exported  from  this  country,  although  it  is  a 
Canadian  export? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Our  factories  were 
only  opened  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  r ALMER.  Just  the  manufactures  of  asbestos  are  given  in  that 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  will  notice  that  it  refers  to  note  3,  and  note  3 
covers  "asbestos  and  manufactures  of."  This  must  be  the  asbestos 
that  is  mined  in  Canada  and  shipped  to  Scotland  and  Germany 
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through  the  United  States,  and  it  is  counted  upon  the  exports  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  simply  shipped  in  transit  through  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KncHiN.  That  would  not  be  put  down  as  entered  for  con- 
imnption. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Grentlemen,  I  think  you  are  confusing  the  kind  of 
nanufacture  that  I  am  representing  nere,  which  is  merely  the  manu- 
acture  of  yam  and  cloth,  with  the  other  class  of  asbestos.  Now,  of 
his  $1,000,000  worth  of  asbestos  that  was  imported  here  I  do  not 
lelieve  $300,000  worth  was  used  in  our  class  of  business.  We  do 
ot  manufacture  this  asbestos  that  is  used  in  paper  or  wrapped 
round  pipes  and  things  of  that  sort.  This  is  a  nber  mill.  It  pro- 
uces  yam  and  then  cloth,  and  that  constitutes  a  yery  small  propor- 
on  of  the  production  of  the  fib^r;  but  while  the  importations  of  raw 
ibestos  into  this  country  haye  increased  only  35  per  cent  in  these 
re  years,  when  you  look  at  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
id  Labor  you  will  find  that  the  importations  of  manufactured  fiber  as- 
istos,  eitKer  yam  or  cloth,  haye  increased  125  per  cent.  While  the  im- 
»rtations  of  raw  asbestos  into  America  increased  35  per  cent,  the  im- 
Ttations  of  manufactured  asbestos  increased  125  per  cent.  I  knew 
at  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  fiber  business,  because  I  knew  we 
creased  in  the  last  fiye  or  six  years  more  than  35  per  cent.  In  fact, 
Len  we  began  to  canyass  the  situation,  as  near  as  we  could  ^et  at  it 
:  years  ago,  the  cost  was  $750,000.  It  is  now  a  million  and  a  half 
liars,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  fiber  business  has  been  really  in 
)  neighborhood  of  100  per  cent,  while  the  importations  of  raw 
»estos  haye  increased  only  35  per  cent;  but,  eyen  at  that,  the 
rease  in  the  importations  in  the  ousiness  has  exceeded  the  increase 
!;he  manufacture  of  our  particular  line.  And  why  f  Just  because 
;hese  yery  things  I  am  tilling  you  about. 

ir.  KiTOHiN.  Let  us  see  if  your  business  has  not  been  increasing 
ttle  more  than  you  think.  In  1910  we  imported,  in  round  num- 
3,  raw  asbestos,  47,000  tons;  in  1911  we  imported  about  57,000 
3,  and  in  1912  we  imported  about  62,000  tons.  That  is  a  pretty 
a  increase,  is  it  not  ? 
It.  Rhett.  Yes. 

[r.  KrrcHiN.  In  1911  we  exported  about  $390,000  worth;  in  1912 
exported  oyer  $500,000  worth,  so  that  the  increase  in  importations 
he  raw  product  and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  finished 
luct  would  show  that  our  industry  is  certainly  progressing. 
r.  Rhett.  Not  this  part  of  it.  You  see,  the  trouble  is  tnat  the 
stos  is  used  for  so  many  things. 

r.  Kjtohin.  I  know,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  manufactures 
sbestoB. 

r.  Rhett.  They  claim  that  they  haye  not  exported  one  poimd. 
r.  KrroHiN.  The  figures  giyen  us  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
e  and  Labor  show  us  otherwise;  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
:>ks  as  though  your  industry  is  not  languishing;  it  looks  as  though 
nainess  is  increasing.    Now,  you  said  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
le,  laid  down  here,  with  the  auty,  is  about  22  cents. 
'.  Rhstt.  Twenty-two  and  one-naJf  cents  on  the  low  grade;  yes. 
.  KrrcHiN.  Well,  on  the  low  grade. 
.  Rasrrr.  As  against  our  25  cents. 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  It  costs  us  here  about  25  cents  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiTGHiN.  Does  that  include  the  manufacturer's  profit,  or  is 
that  the  cost? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  that  is  the  cost. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  That  is  only  on  the  low  grades.  Now,  on  the  high 
grades  what  is  the  difference  1 

Mr.  Rhett.  On  the  high  grade  of  material  the  cost  only  varies 
from  7^  cents  to  15  cents,  but  the  labor  proportion  increases  very 
largely. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  So  that  the  high-grade  materials  could  be  laid  down 
here,  with  the  present  duty,  milch  cheaper} 

Mr.  Rhett.  rroportionately. 

Mr.  Eitghin.  Proportionately  as  dheap  as  the  low  grade  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Now,  what  I  do  not  understand  is,  if  they  can  lav 
this  stuff  down  here,  with  the  duty  added,  at  22^  cents  a  pound, 
which  includes  the  cost  and  the  foreign  manufacturer's  profit  on  the 
product,  and  your  maniif  actiu*ed  product  here  costs  you  25  cents,  how 
it  is  possible  that  a  pound  of  tnis  product  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  yom*  figures  were  correct  the  foreigner 
would  be  able  to  run  you  absolutely  out  of  business,  and  instead  of 
increasing  your  production  and  the  exports  you  would  be  absolutely 
destroyea? 

Mr.  Rhett.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  answer  that  question  about  the 
exportations.  The  asbestos  brought  id  here  is  used  m  so  many  thin^ 
that  we  are  confusing  the  asbestos  in  the  fiber  mill,  of  which  there  is 
hardly  one-third  used  in  our  product,  with  the  asbestos  used  in  other 
mills,  which  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  it.  That  is  exported, 
but  I  am  only  talking  about  the  asbestos  which  is  spun  into  yam  and 
from  that  into  cloth.  Of  that  I  can  not  find  that  one  single  pound  has 
ever  gone  out  of  this  country.  Not  a  single  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  export  a  single  pound  of  it. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  second 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Suppose  this  would  not  be  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  that  it  actually  went  in 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  another  article  that  you  are  speaking  of, 
would  they  enter  that  as  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Unless  the  chief  article  in  that  was  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  those  are  referring  to  the  other  two-thirds. 
We  have  here  the  representatives  of  four  or  five  of  these  factories. 
There  are  only  nine  asbestos  factories — ^fiber  factories — ^in  the  United 
States.  For  20  years  that  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop. 
Two  of  these  do  not  produce  $100,000  gross  a  year.  Our  factory  was 
only  founded  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  asking  for — a  continuance  of  free  entrance 
of  this  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  continuance  of  40  per  cent  on  the  cloth  and  put- 
ting yarn  under  the  cloth,  because  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  cloth  and  the  yarn,  and  when  it 
was  established  before,  it  was  done  under  the  assumption  that  it 
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was  going  to  include  both;   but  the  construction  of  woven  fabrics 
excludes  the  yam  and  includes  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Hnx.  i  ou  want  the  raw  material  to  continue  free  ? 

Mr.  Rheti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  You  have  not  answered  Mr.  Kitchin's  second  ques- 
ion  yet. 

Mr.  Ehett.  The  man  who  builds  a  factory  abroad  is  erecting  a 
actory  for  his  specific  business.  He  can  not  afford  to  erect  a  factory 
ver  tnere  and  put  his  products  into  this  country  under  the  uncer- 
ainties  of  the  tariff.  He  has  to  supply  the  demand  in  his  immediate 
icinity,  and  he  dumps  the  surplus  of  Ins  asbestos  products  here. 
hilj  me  lower  grades  are  sent  over  here,  and  it  has  to  be  made  for  a 
3ecific  purpose.  It  is  not  a  staple  product  as  yet,  and  it  is  only 
sed  for  four  or  five  things,  and  tnese  things  have  to  be  in  different 
rades. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Does  he  sell  it  here  cheaper  than  he  does  abroad  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  the  foreigner's  price  cheaper  than  your  price  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  The  foreign  price  is  cheaper,  and  therefore  he  probably 
ts  in  this  countiy  as  much  or  more  than  he  gets  abroad;  out  he  is 
creasing  it,  and  1  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  he  has  increased 
\  product  here  in  five  years  125  per  cent.  That  is  a  tremendous 
Lount. 
Vfr.  Hull.  This  40  per  cent  rate  was  first  enacted  in  the  Payne 

7  of  1909,  and  the  increase  in  your  business  since  the  40  per  cent 

8  first  established  has  been  greater  than  it  was  before.    Prior  to 
it  time  it  was  25  per  cent  on  all  manufactures. 

At.  Rhett.  Yes;  all  around. 

dr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  say  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Payne 

*iff  Act  to  put  yams  and  fabrics  in  the  same  classification  ? 

It.  Rhett.  I  say  it  was  presumed  to  be  that,  simply  because  when 

I  go  through  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  extra  cost  of  labor 

les  in  the  yarn,  and  not  iato  the  cloth. 

fr.  Hill.  Then,  it  m  your  idea  that  they  did  not  understand  what 

jT  were  doinff  ? 

[r.  Rhett.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  *  I  think  probably 

intention  was  at  the  time  that  it  should  cover  all  asbestos  manu- 

iires. 

T.  Hill.  It  was  not  any  such  intention  at  all. 

r.  Rhett.  It  was  not  ?    Well 

r.  Hill.  Do  I  understand  properly  your  position?    Your  fac- 
is  in  South  Carolina  ? 
r.  Rhett.  Yes. 

p.  HrLL.  You  desire  that  this  product  should  remain  on  the  free 
and  the  yam,  which  is  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  should  be 
>ased  and  put  in  the  classification  with  the  finished  product,  at 
Br  cent  ? 
\  Rhett.  Yes. 

•.  HiL.L.  And  you  are  asking  for  protection  on  this  article  in  that 
of  40  per  cent,  instead  of  a  reduction  on  the  whole  thing  ? 
'.  Rhett.  I  am  asking  for  it,  not  because  this  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
>n,  but  I  maintain  this  Government  would  get  more  revenue  by 
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putting  it  at  40  per  cent,  and  if  it  is  on  a  revenue  basis  simply,  m 
should  put  both  of  these  articles  on  a  40  per  cent  rate. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  asking  this  purely  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point? 

Mr.  RniBTr.  Purely  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  if  you  say  that  the  principle  of  protection  is  not 
intended,  would  you  not  get  more  revenue  by  putting  a  duty  cm  the 
raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Probably  you  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  is  not  from  the  revenue  standpoint  that  you  are 
asking  this  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  vou  are  going  to  put  a  tax  on  that  product  you  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  You  nave  to  reduce  the  labor  in  this  country, 
because  you  can  not  manufacture  it  in  competition  with  the  j)re6eDt 
scale  of  labor,  and  therefore  you  either  have  to  run  the  industries  out 
or  reduce  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  duties  on  Schedule 
K  at  the  rates  at  which  the^r  are  nowt 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Schedule  K. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  familiar  with  asbestos. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  what  that  schedule  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  familiar  with  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Only  in  our  branch  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  lar^r  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material  produced  in  the  Umted  States  instead  of 
coming  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.KHETT.  In  America? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Will  you  give  me  that  paper) 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  to  you  the  tarin  notes  on  the  last  revision, 
as  follows: 

Since  1880  asbeetoe  properties  have  been  developed  in  Arizona.  California,  Geoipa, 
Maryland,  Maasachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  1902  we  produced  40,416  toos, 
worth  $1,148,319. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Canadian  product : 

Quantity,  45,544  tons;  value,  $1,014,148.77. 

So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  10  years  ago,  or  in  1902,  to  be  accurate, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  raw  matorial  was  produced  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  admitted  free  from 
other  countries.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  was  pretty  well  taken 
care  of,  under  the  circumstances,  by  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  first  manu- 
factured product,  of  yam,  and  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product; 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  come  to  thk 
incoming  admmistration  and  ask  for  an  increase  of  duties  on  these 
finished  or  partly  finished  products,  with  its  raw  material  free. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Before  you  answer,  Mr.  BQll,  do  you  understand, 
as  I  do,  that  he  was  reading  from  the  tariff  notes  used  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  revision?  This  committee  is  not  committed  to  the  use  of 
those  notes.    They  did  not  seem  to  work  very  well  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that  controversy  at  aU. 
Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  duty  under  the  facts 
as  they  are  stated. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Mr.  Hill,  I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  have  been  all  my  life. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 
Mr.  Rhett.  And  I  believe  m  revising  the  tariff  downward. 
Mr.  Hill.  Downward,  except  on  asbestos  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Except  on  asbestos,  you  may  say.  I  am  in  favor  of 
firamiDg  a  tariff  bill  based  on  a  revenue  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  would  put  a  duty  on  raw  material,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Perhaps  you  would;  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tariff  where  it  is  ^oing  to  affect  American  industries  and  American 
labor  and  does  not  give  any  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  miere  would  you  reduce  it,  then. 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know.  You  might  reduce  it  in  cotton  and 
wool.  What  is  asbestos  used  for  ?  For  automobile  brakes,  for  elec- 
tric insulation,  and  for  curtains  for  theaters.  There  is  not  a  single 
necessity  of  life  that  is  contained  in  this  thing.  They  are  aU  luxuries. 
It  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  to  the  consumer,  nor  will  it  reduce 
to  the  consumer  his  expense  one  iota.  Are  you  going  to  break  up 
American  industries  which  are  just  beginning  to  appear  here  t  There 
are  only  nine  of  these  factories  now.  There  is  no  combination  of 
these  factories,  and  they  are  not  only  in  competition  with  themselves 
but  they  are  in  open  competition  with  the  importers.  The  importers 
have  increased  their  products  to  a  greater  percentage  than  these  nine 
Btru^ling  industries  here  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  think  that  asbestos  curtains,  which  protect  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  people  in  theaters,  are  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  In  one  sense^  it  would  be,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  ne- 
[^essities  of  life,  which  come  into  everyday  use. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Asbestos  is  used  as  nreproofing  generally,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  Well,  it  is  fireproofing,  in  a  certam  sense.    It  has  only 
gotten  into  four  or  five  different  channels. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  the  helmets  used  by  firemen,  is  not  asbestos  a  part 
>f  those  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  our  material.  I  never  heard  of  any  of  the  mate- 
ial  of  our  mills  being  used  in  that  way,  nor  the  material  of  any  of 
bese  gentlemen  here! 

Mr.  AAiNEY.  Is  not  the  manufactured  product  used  in  the  helmets 
if  firemen) 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  answer  that.     I  do  not  think  that  was  ever 
[escribed  to  me.    It  is  not  made  in  our  factory,  and  I  do  not  think 
hat  any  of  the  representatives  here  make  it. 
Mx.  Rainey.  What  do  you  make  in  your  factory  ? 
Mr*  Rhett.  Cloth  and  yarn. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  do  you  use  the  cloth  and  yam  for  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  They  use  it  chiefly  for  asbestos  curtains — ^let  me  see, 
ivill  ^ve  you  the  four  chief  things  that  it  is  used  for.    Automobile 
rake  linings,  steam  packings,  theater  curtains,  and  electric  insula- 
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tions  generally.  Those  are  the  four  things  in  which  the  cloth  and 
yams  manufactured  in  these  factories  are  used  for. 

Mr.  Hilly  before  I  foiget  it,  do  not  let  me  pass  over  tliis.  You 
quoted  there  free  asbestos  into  this  country.  I  can  only  say  to  yon 
that  the  fiber  asbestos — ^we  can  not  find  a  factory  that  has  even  l>een 
able  to  find  a  pound  of  this  article  for  use  in  this  country.  Our  fac- 
tory has  never  been  able  to  ^et  it  anywhere  except  from  Canada.  I 
understand  from  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  get  it  from  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there  was  more 
domestic  product  used  in  this  country  than  was  imported. 

^Ir.  Rhett.  It  may  have  been  asbestos  that  was  used  in  other 
things,  but  none  of  it  can  be  used  in  a  fiber  asbestos  factory. 

"SG.  Hnx.  Then,  all  of  the  duty  that  would  be  put  on  the  raw 
material  would  absolutely  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Grovemment 
and  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  bloated  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  bit  ol  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  if  you  are  reaUy  advocating  this  from  a  revenue 
standpoint,  why  do  you  not  advocate  the  putting  of  a  duty  on  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  you  do  that,  you  must  either  increase  the  duty  on 
other  materials  or  run  out  these  factories.  Whom  will  you  benefit 
by  that?  You  do  not  suppose  factories  in  Europe  are  going  to  be 
built  for  exportation  to  tms  country  instead  of  only  sending  tiieir 
surplus  procfucts  here  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  how  you  justified  your 
position. 

!Mr.  Rhett.  My  view  and  opinion  is  this:  When  you  increased  the 
rate  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  the  importation  went  on  more 
rapidly  than  before. 

3lr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Rhett,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  no  asbestos  produced  in  this  country  that  makes  the  material  that 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Rhett.  So  far  as  our  factorv  is  concerned,  that  is  the  case; 
and  that  applies  to  the  factories  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  here,  and 
who  wiU  follow  me.  You  had  better  ask  them  when  they  make  their 
statements.  They  have  been  in  this  business  for  12  years,  and  ours 
is  a  young  factory. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  use  in  your  factory  any  asbestos  that  is 
mined  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  at  all.  Ours  is  all  from  Canada,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  come  here  that  none  of  it  is 
used  in  the  fiber  business. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Where  does  this  manufactured  product  come  from 
that  competes  with  yours  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  Here  is  the  exact  source  of  it:  Scotland  imported  last 
year— or  England  and  Scotland  together,  rather — imported  Si 64,000 
out  of  $338,000.  Germany  imported  $74,000;  Austria-Hungary, 
$70,000;  and  Belgium,  $17,000.    The  balance  was  negligible. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Altogether  less  than  $200,000  » 

Mr.  Rhett.  Altogether  $338,000.  You  will  find  that  the  duty  od 
that  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars,  coming 
into  this  country,  as  against  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Rhett. 
The  census  of  1910  gave  the  production  of  articles  under  section 
462  as  $12,159,989.     Now,  what  other  articles  could  increase  tJiat 
amount  that  you  gave  to  $12,000,000? 
Mr.  Rhett.  What  did  you  ask  about  the  $12,000,000? 
The  Chairman.  The  census  of  1910  gives  the  production  in  the 
United  States  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  section  462,  "Manu- 
factures o^  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  catgut,  or  whip  gut  or  worm 
gut,  or  wax,"  of  which  this  substance,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  etc.     It  gives  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles enumerated  in  that  section  as  $12,159,000.     Now,  could  you 
state  what  other  articles  make  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  give  you  some  or  them,  but  I  would  rather  have 
that  question  asked  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  a  long  time.     I  will  tell  you  some  of  them.     There  is  the  manu- 
facture of  shingles.    That  is  not  a  fiber  product.     That  constitutes 
a  large  amount  of  the  manufacture.    There  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper  aiid  the  manufacture  of  pipe  coverings.    None  of  these  things 
are  fiber  manufacture  at  all.    A  shingle  is  not  a  fiber  manufacture. 
You  do  not  have  to  spin  it.    Out  of  the  $12,000,000,  ours  constitutes  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  or  two  million.     Now,  a  great  deal  of  that 
$12,000^000  is  exported.    But  that  is  not  what  comes  out  of  the 
fiber  mills.     It  is  not  an  article  of  the  same  class  of  manufacture. 
When  they  get  this  lindicating]  they  have  to  break  it  up  and  make  it 
into  a  yam,  like  this  [indicating].    Then  they  spin  it  into  a  tape 
like  that  [indicating],  or  a  cloth  like  that  [indicatmg].    The  element 
of  labor  enters  into  it  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  does  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  matter  of  shingles.    The  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be 
amply  protective  on  a  thing  of  that  sort,  but  the  labor  element  is  so 
large  here  that  unless  you  are  going  to  disregard  the  labor  element 
altogether,  we  must  have  a  duty  of  that  sort,  in  order  to  make  this 
iBdustry  nourish,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  flourishing  is 
shown  by  our  slow  ^owth. 

Mr.  Hull.  Speamng  of  your  labor  cost,  how  do  you  pay  your 
abor — ^by  the  piece  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  they  get  so  much  a  day.     They  range  about  $15 
>er  man  per  week. 
Mr.  Hull.  That  is,  by  time  rather  than  by  piecework  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  suppose  they  vary  on  that.    I  doubt  if  every  mill 
[oes  the  same  way,  but  that  is  what  they  average.     Some  of  the 
aen  get  as  much  as  $18  or  $20,  but  the  average  is  about  $15. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  is  the  foreign  labor  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
rork  paid  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  but  Dr.  Huber,  who  follows  me  has 
•een  abroad,  and  has  seen  the  factories  there.  Probably  he  can  answer 
bese  questions  more  specifically.     This  is  a  new  industry  with  us. 

Mr.  Kainey.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  in 
bis  country? 
Mr.  Rhett.  We  employ  about  a  hundred  in  our  factory. 
Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  are  employed  in  his  industry  altogether 
1  this  country? 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  Raiket.  There  are  8  or  9  factories  t 

Mr.  Rhbtt.  There  are  nine  factories. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Are  the  others  about  as  big  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Some  of  them  are  larger.  Some  of  them  do  a  busi- 
ness of  $50|000  and  some  $75,000,  respectively.  I  suppose  ours  is 
about  an  average. 

Mr.  Rainet.  They  probably  employ  1,000  men? 

Mr.  Rhett.  At  least,  I  should  sajr. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Then,  your  interest  is  in  these  1,000  men,  in  keeping 
up  their  wages,  and  in  the  TVeasury  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  feel  this  way,  that  here  is  an  industry  that  is  going 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  kind  of  business.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  that  industry  supplied.  We  have  to  learn  it  here,  and  we 
have  to  supply  these  neeos  that  will  be  developed  in  the  future  for 
automobiles  and  other  things.  The  manufacturers  here  axe  going 
to  be  able  to  supply  these  different  things  to  meet  the  demands. 
They  are  not  in  tnat  same  position  abroaoT  They  will  have  to  ship 
in  a  lot  of  articles  that  will  have  to  be  boxed  and  packed  and  unboxed 
and  t^en  out,  and  half  the  time  they  are  not  tne  thing  they  want, 
and  so  forth,  and  if  you  are  goin^  to  get  your  needs  supplied  l^re 
these  factories  alone  are  going  to  be  aole  to  do  it.  These  manufac- 
turers have  not  made  any  large  amount  of  money.  They  are  in 
active  competition,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the 
importers,  who  are  importing  larger  quantities  of  this  material 
than  we  are  making  here,  ft  should  oe  considered  whether  by 
maintaining  this  40  per  cent  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  suffer  in  its  revenues. 

If  you  conclude  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  going 
to  get  any  less  revenue  by  making  it  40  per  cent,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  are  not  going  to  injure  this  industry,  I  say  this  is  a  cast 
where  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  want  the  entire  tariff  made  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Out  of  $338,000,  less  than  $240,000  came  in  in  yarns. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Does  it  require  labor  or  expense  to  convert  the  yam 
into  cloth  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  requires  only  a  small  amoimt. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  that  small  amoimt  ought  to  be  compensated 
for. 

Mr.  Rheti.  It  would  be  fully  compensated  for  by  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Five  per  cent  would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  the  manufacturers  generally  would  not  care, 
the  addition  is  so  small,  3  cents  labor  as  against  what  would  be  an 
average  of  15  cents.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion.  Therefore  the 
manufacturers  would  not  care  if  you  placed  both  the  same,  on  the  40 
per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  25  per  cent  and 
the  40  per  cent  on  yam  and  cloth,  in  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  there  is  15  per  cent,  and  we  think  that  is  too 
great  a  difference.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  yam  that 
comes  in,  and  not  so  much  cloth  comes  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  the  duty  is  sufficient  on  yam  at  25  pei 
cent? 
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Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not.    The  duty  as  fixed  to-day  allows  the  foreign 

{)roducts  to  come  in  at  22^  cents,  as  against  our  25  cents,  and  there- 
ore  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  that  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer,  by  2^  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  asbestos  found  in  this  country  and  that  found  in  Canada,  and 
tell  me  why  the  Canadian  asbestos  can  be  used  and  ours  can  not 
be  usedt 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Those  who  follow  me 
can  probably  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes.  One  is  nber  asbestos  and  the  other  is  not;  but 
[  would  suggest  that  you  ask  those  questions  of  some  people  who 
[lave  been  in  the  business  for  12  years.  They  can  tell  you  more  about 
it.  We  have  to  get  all  of  ours  from  Canada,  as  we  cfkn  not  find  any 
in  this  coimtrv  that  we  can  use. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a  dis- 
iinction  drawn  in  this  country  between  that  and  any  other  textile 
/hat  is  in  the  tariff  law,  that  yam  should  be  given  the  same  rate  of 
iuty  as  the  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  preparation  of  this  yam. 
The  labor  cost  is  the  large  proportion.  In  cloth  it  takes  but  very 
ittle  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  true  of  wool  and  silk  and  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  the  labor  is  a  very  small  proportion  as  compared 
o  this.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  make  that  into  yam. 
Vlaen  you  take  sQk  and  cotton,  with  the  new  machinery  in  these  in- 
Lustries,  the  question  of  labor  is  veiy  small;  but  to  get  this  into  yam 
he  labor  cost  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  there  any  importations  of  cloth  under  the  ex- 
iting law } 

Mr.  Rhett.  $96,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  proportion  to  the  consumption,  what  does  that 
.mount  to  ?    What  was  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  consumption  of  cloth  sepa- 
ated.     Yam  was  $241,000  and  cloth  was  $96,000. 

5Ir.  Fordney.  Then,  as  compared  with  our  consumption  of  those 
oods  in  this  country,  you  do  not  know  what  the  imported  quantity  is  ? 

Air.  Rhett.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  About  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  under  the  existing  tariff  laws  those  goods 
re  coming  into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  They  are  coming  in,  and  they  have  increased  125  per 
ent  in  the  last  .five  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  has  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  these  goods 
%xi^ed  since  the  establishment  of  that  law — up  or  down  ? 

mr.  Rhett.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  diJfference  in  the 
mount  of  importations.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  increased  the 
5st  very  appreciably. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  do  you  make  the  cloth  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  make  the  cloth;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  price  of  your  dotht 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  were  not  in  existence.  We  have  been  only  in 
existence  three  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Haa  it  gone  up  or  down  since  yuu  have  been  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  i  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  governed  at  all  by 
this  law,  because  the  tariff  law  went  in  in  1909  and  we  were  not 
established. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  started  in  after  the  adoption  of  that  law  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  When  you  first  start  in,  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
you  are  actually  able  to  put  goods  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  have  your  prices  ranged  up  or  down  since 
you  have  been  in  business  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  It  has  ranged  up  and  down, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  governed  by  the  importations. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  mow  whether,  since  you  started  into 
this  business,  the  price  of  this  cloth  has  gone  up  or  down  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  No:  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yet  you  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  particular  detail;  the  president  is  here  if  you 
want  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  came  in  five  years  ago ! 

Mr.  Rhett.  How  much  what? 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  the  importations 

Mr.  Rhett.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  comes  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  $336,701. 

Mr.  Rainey.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  large  increase,  do  you  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  when  the  increase  in  our 
manufactures  here  has  not  been  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  $1  worth  had  come  in  five  years  ago  and  $4  worth 
came  in  now,  that  would  be  a  300  per  cent  increase,  and  stiU  that 
would  not  be  very  much  coming  in,  would  it? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  but  the  proportion  of  increase  has  been  125  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  when  the  total  is  so  small,  it  does  not  amount 
to  much  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  that  is  pretty  good  when  you  have  to  figure 
against  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  Tnat  will  set  the  price 
very  often. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  raw  material — that  i?, 
of  the  asbestos — in  one  of  these  finished  products  of  yours ;  20  or  25 
or  50  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Khett.  Of  the  finished  material? 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  particle  is  asbestos. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  If  you  have  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  finished 
product  what  proportion  woxild  be  the  raw  product;  the  asbestos! 
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Mr.  Rhett.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  the  other,  the  60  per  cent,  is  labor  and  over- 
head charges? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Labor  and  overhead  charges.  I  think  the  labor  con- 
stitutes 40  per  cent  and  the  overhead  cliarges  20  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  overhead  charges  abroad  are  a  httle  less  than  our  overhead  charges. 
That  includes  superintendence  and  sales  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  During  the  time  that  the  importations  have 
increased,  what  has  been  the  increase  of  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  per  cent,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  125  per  cent,  so  that  the  competition  has  been  very  active. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  evidence,  then,  is  that  the  law  is  sufficiently  low 
now  to  let  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is.  It  has  let  competition  in  to  the  extent  of  its 
increasing  125  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  selling  25  per  cent  of  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  our  figures  show  that  the  production  was  over 
$12,000,000? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  a  large  amount  of  that  is  not  in  the  fiber  business 
at  all.    Ten  millions  of  that  is  in  the  shingles  and  paper. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  note  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  same  industry. 

Mr.  Rhett.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  sale  value  to  our  indus- 
try would  hardly  be  $2,000,000.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  other  things;  I 
do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  suppose  this  steam  business  refers  to  the  wrap- 
pings about  steam  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  pass  through  the  factory  at 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  a  kind  of  paper.  It  is  a  mixture,  but  it  is  not 
tpun.     What  we  are  asking  for  is  protection  on  the  spinning. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  not  asbestos  paper  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  No  ;  it  is  only  in  yam  and  in  cloth  that  the  labor  ele- 
aent  enters  so  largely. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  make  the  paper  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  none  of  us  do.  We  are  only  aslang  this  for 
he  asbestos  textile  industry  or  the  mills  which  produce  about 
1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  worth  of  that  in  12  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  just  want  protection  for  whatever  your  mill 
roduces,  and  let  everything  else  take  care  of  itself  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business. 
'he  only  business  we  are  interested  in  is  this  textile  business,  of 
'hich  we  know  the  labor  element  constitutes  so  large  a  part  that  un- 
(ss  our  labor  goes  down,  it  is  impossible  to  compete. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Is  this  asbestos  which  is  imported  here  going  into 
le  maniif actiu-e  of  products  such  as  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  one-third  of  it,  hardly  one-fifth  of  it.  The  balance 
r  it  ^oes  into  a  product  which  is  like  steam  wrapping  and  asbestos 
>venng  and  shinffles.    That  is  another  very  large  mdustry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  yams 
id  the  cloth  would  be  compensated  by  3  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  Three  cents.    Thev  tell  me  that  ^  cents  is  the  average 

the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  turn  the  yarn  into  the  clotn. 
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Air.  FoRDNET.  As  the  present  law  reads  25  per  cent,  as  I  have  it 
and  40  per  cent,  where  would  that  3  cents  brmg  the  raw  material  i 
How  near  would  that  bring  the  raw  material  up  to  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  vara 
and  cloth.  Take  this  illustration  which  I  first  gave  to  you,  of  10 
cents  for  material  in  vam,  10  cents  for  labor,  and  5  cents' for  cloth. 
Add  40  per  cent  to  that  on  the  yam  product,  which  is  10  cents  for 
material,  5  cents  for  labor,  and  3  cents  overhead  cost,  and  40  per 
cent  would  be  7.2;  adding  the  7.2  to  the  18  would  give  25.2.  In 
this  country  the  yam  woiud  cost  10  cents  for  the  material,  10  cents 
for  the  labor,  ana  5  cents  for  the  overhead  charges,  or  25  cents.  H 
you  add  40  per  cent  to  the  foreign  product,  it  will  be  25.2  and  our 
product  will  De  26  per  cent  even. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tnen  suppose  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  were 
raised  to  bring  it  up  to  a  proper  basis  oi  di£Ference  between  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  yam  and  your  cost,  what  point  would  that  be 
brought  to  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  the  man 
on  the  other  side  nas  no  duty  on  it 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (interposing).  I  am  supposing  now  that  in  order  to 
get  a  revenue  for  this  Government — because  you  say  there  is  none 
of  that  asbestos  produced  in  this  country 

Mr.  Rhett  (interposing).  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continumg).  It  must  be  imported,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  get  revenue,  suppose  we  raise  the  duty  on  raw  material; 
how  near  would  we  have  to  bring  it  to  this  40  per  cent  to  get  the 
proper  difPerence  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  out  of  the  yam  ! 

Mr.  Rhett.  If  they  put  what  duty  on  the  raw  material  i 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  they  raise  it  up  and  bring  it  up  to  a  proper 
diflference  between  the  cost  of  the  yam  and  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Rhett.  You  mean  raise  the  duty  on  yam  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  on  the  raw  material.  The  duty  on  the  raw 
material  is  25  per  cent,  and  on  your  finished  product r- 

Mr.  Rhett  (interposing).  There  is  no  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  yam,  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  duty  on  yam  brought  nere  is  25  per  cent,  and  40 
per  cent  would  equalize  that  within  two-tenths  of  1  cent.  It  would 
make  the  cost  in  this  country  25  cents,  and  give  them  a  cost  here  of 
25.2  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  they  brought  the  yam  up  to  make  a  proper 
difference,  they  would  have  to  bring  it  up  to  38  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  tune  has  expired,  Mr,  Rhett. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  a  moment,  please. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  You 
started  your  factory  when  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  flie  year  after  the  Payne  tariff  law  was  enacted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  doing  well  ?  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
what  your  profits  are — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  inquiry.  But 
are  vou  domg  fairly  well  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  think  we  are  beginnmg  to  do  welL 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yqu  think  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  well  under  the 

t  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Khett.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  our  doing  well;  yes.     I 

ink  there  is  a  chance  of  increasing  our  business  under  the  present 

ity. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  particular  reason  why  you  did  not  start 

is  industry  before  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Simply  because  we  had  not  learned  the  industry.    We 

d  been  studying  several  years,  and  buying  and  selling  yams  and 

Iculating,  but  we  found  we  could  get  hold  of  the  raw  material 

d  we  thought  it  best  to  go  right  to  the  bottom  and  we  created  a 

ide  and  took  the  article 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  You  had  riven  no  consideration  to  that 

fore  the  passage  of  the  Payne  tariff  law? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  think  the  passage  of  that  bill,  Mr.  Hill, 

tered  into  the  consideration  of  these  people.     I  think  they  had 

Bn  studying  the  question  before. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Payne  tariff  bill  and  the  Dingley 

•iff  law  you  wUl  find  the  protection  which  is  on  now  and  is  given 

you  now  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  was  put  on  there  in  the 

vne  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Prior  to  that  it  was  counted  as  manufactures  of  asbestos, 

lich  included  the  yam  and  cloth. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  and  they  had  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  at  the  instance  of  somebody,  and  on  just  as  com- 

te  a  showing  of  the  lack  of  protection  at  25  per  cent  on  the  finished 

th  as  you  are  making  now,  that  committee,  of  which  I  was  one, 

jerfuUy  voted  for  this  proposition  and  gave  a  protection  to  you 

jchxng  40  per  cent  on  your  particular  product  of  woven  fabric,  and 

)n  you  started  in  the  business. 

!klr.  Rhett.  No,  Mr.  Hill^  I  must  correct  that,  for  this  reason:  The 

portations  of  woven  fabric  in  this  country  are  not  large,  and  that  is 

\,  the  main  business.    That  protection  of  40  per  cent  was  not 

Dgether  what  carried  us  forward  in  this  business.     The  25  per  cent 

frotection  that  we  had  before  was  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  go  in 
learn  the  business.  We  simply  thought  there  was  an  opportunity 
manufacture,  and  we  thought  so,  to  our  cost,  for  two  years.  We 
nk  we  have  learned  enough  now  to  make  something  out  of  it. 
^.  Payne.  What  are  you  for  at  this  minute,  25  per  cent  or  40 
'  cent  ? 

\St.  Rhett.  I  simply  think  the  40  per  cent  tariff  which  exists  now 
^ht  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  yam  ought  to  be  placed  with  the 
th,  simply  because  it  is  the  same  thing  or  practically  the  same 
ng.  If  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  3  or  4  per  cent 
nSi  agree  there  is  that  slight  difference. 

Mr.  Patnb.  Still  you  just  said  you  thought  25  per  cent  then  was 
ficient  in  1909.  I  can  not  understand  your  Democratic  doctrine. 
Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  glad  the  country  did  not  agree  with  you. 
Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  are  getting  mixed  up  about  it  a  little  now. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  before  that  the  law  was  satisfactory  at  25 
*  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  Rhett.  You  must  get  thk  straight.  If  you  put  that  rate  of 
tariff  at  40  per  cent  to-day^  you  will  increase  the  revenue  to  the 
country,  because  I  do  not  beheve  it  will  stop  importations  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  think  from  a  revenue  standpoint  this  Government  will 
benefit  by  making  the  whole  tariff  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  forget  that  we  get  revenue  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  the  prosperity  (n  business  when  the  people  have 
money  to  spend,  and  tne  ^eatest  income  of  the  Government  has  al- 
ways been  under  a  protective  tariff,  under  which  the  people  could  do 
work  and  manufacture  ^oods  and  pay  wages,  and  the  people  had  some- 
thing to  buy  with  and  import. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  agree  with  your  protective  views. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  Khett,  I  think  the  committee  understands 
your  position,  and  as  we  have  about  100  more  witnesses  on  the  calen- 
dar, I  hope  you  will  not  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  will  suspend. 

The  brief  of  the  General  Asbestos  ft  Rubber  Co.  follows : 

GsNBBAXf  Asbestos  <k  RuBBsm  Go.» 

Charlaton,  S.  C,  February  X7, 191S. 
Hon.  Wyatt  Aiken, 

Hotue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  kindly  look  carefully  over 
the  brief  filed  by  the  mftnufacturera  of  asbestos  textiles;  said  brief  was  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  comes  under  heading  of  Schedule  N.  The  hearing 
of  said  schedule  was  on  January  29.  We  trust  that  aftier  reading  the  brief,  as  well  as 
the  statements  made  by  parties  interested,  that  you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  our 
claim.    You  will  find  this  data  under  paragraph  462. 

We  are  the  only  Southern  manufacturers  of  this  article,  there  being  only  about  ei^t 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  are  now  having  active  competition  from  abroad  and  in 
several  instances  of  recent  date  our  prices  have  been  imderbid  by  foreign  manofac^ 
turers.  We  need  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  asbestos  yams,  as  well  as  on  the  woven 
materials.  Woven  materials  it  is,  of  course,  understood  include  everything  in  the 
textile  line  of  this  particular  business,  but  yams;  and  yams  being  the  first  principle 
in  textile  manufacture,  you  can  readily  see  the  position  we  are  in.  We  incuse  aust 
of  the  names  of  the  manufactiirers,  their  location,  money  invested,  and  number  of 
employees,  who  are  engaged  in  this  business. 

We  trust  that  you  wul  ^t  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  their  making  up  their  recommendations  for  the  next  CoDgrsM. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation  in  behalf  of  these  manuXactaten,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours,  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co., 

0.  B.  Jenkins,  PresuUnt. 


Name  of  company. 


United  States  Asbestos  Co 

Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co 

American  Asbestos  Co 

Fiber  Rock  Manufacturing  Co 

Keasbev  <ir  Mattiaon  Co 

Qeneral  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co 

H.  W.  Johns-Manvllle  Co 

Asbestos  it  Rubber  Works  of  America. 
H.  F.  WataonCo 


Locatioo. 


Manbeim,  Pa 

North  Wales,  Pa. 
Noiristown,  Fa.. 
Manajrunk,  Pa. . . 

Ambler.  Pa 

Charleston,  B.C.. 


Camden,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa 


Money  in- 
vested in 


$390,000 

179,000 

60,000 

20,000 

300,000 


175,000 


175 
100 


S7S 

US 
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TESTIMOmr    OF    C.   HTJBES,   OF    THE    ASBESTOS    FIBBE    & 

SPIHIflirO  CO.,  NOBTH  WALES,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  two  more  asbestos  men  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Huber,  and  if  we  do  not  progress  faster  than  we  have 
been  this  morning  we  will  not  get  through  with  this  list  of  witnesses 
at  all.  I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee  wiU  assist  in  confining 
the  witnesses  to  10  minutes  each. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  HuBEB.  I  simply  came  to  ask  this  committee  to  place  the  duty 
on  yam  the  same  as  it  is  now  on  woven  fabrics,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  so  much  greater  than  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad,  and  we  can  not  compete  unless  we  have  the  duty; 
we  can  not  manufacture  the  goods  and  sell  them  in  this  country 
against  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a  yam  out  of  asbestos  is  very  differ- 
ent from  any  other  manufacture  of  textile  goods.  It  has  to  be 
worked  verv  much  slower,  and  consequently  consumes  very  much  more 
labor,  and  labor  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  expense  m  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  yam,  as  well  as  the  woven  fabric.  Therefore,  we 
would  ask  vou  to  place  the  duty  on  both,  and  not  have  it  26  per  cent 
on  one  ana  40  per  cent  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hull.  A  representative  of  your  industrv  did  not  appear  before 
the  W^s  and  Means  Committee  when  the  bill  was  drafted  t 
Mr.  HuBEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Did  Uiey  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  rate  on  both  the 
yarn  and  the  cloth  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  HuBEB.  The  increase  was  asked  for;  yes,  sir.  The  same 
increase  was  asked  for.  Why  it  was  not  put  on  the  same  way  I  can 
not  understand  and  can  not  tell  you.  We  asked  for  an  increase  on 
the  asbestos  textile  goods. 

In  the  importation  of  this  raw  material  I  would  wish  to  inform  you 
that  there  are  not  100  tons  of  asbestos  produced  in  this  country  that 
can  be  used  to  manufacture  textile  goods.  All  the  asbestos  that  has 
been  found  in  this  country  is  either  used  in  paints,  as  powder,  or  in 

Sipe  covering,  or  in  paper.     I  have  never  found  but  one  mine  that  pro- 
uced  goods  that  were  used  or  that  we  could  use  in  spinning.     I  have 
seen  them  all.     I  have  examined  goods  out  of  pretty  nearly  every 
mine  in  the  country.    The  best  I  have  found  is  out  in  Wyoming,  but 
it  was  not  worth  one  cent  for  spinning  purposes. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  the  chairman  and  membera  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Oentlembn:  Section  462  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1909  is  as  follows: 

"Manufactures  of  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  catgut,  or  whip  gut  or  worm  gut,  or 

prax,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 

iraliie,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem: 

nroven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  forty  per  centum  aa 


The  manufacture  of  asbestos  is  an  industry  which  was  begun  in  this  country  about 
SO  years  ago.  Prices  then  were  considerably  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  since, 
liie  reduction  being  brought  about  and  main  tamed  by  active  competition  amongst 
lomeetie  manufi&cturers  and  with  foreign  importers.  The  product  is  divided  into 
;wo  rlnnnm-  Yams  and  doth. 
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All  raw  material  comes  from  Canada  and  costs  from  7}  cents  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  a  shrinkage  and  waste  which  makes  the  cost  of  the  net  pound  in  the  yam 
from  9  to  18  cents. 

Raw  asbestos  is  brought  in  as  a  solid  mass.  It  is  broken  up  and  then  handled  very 
much  like  cotton.  The  fiber  is  so  frail,  however,  that  the  expense  of  producing  t& 
yam  is  many  times  greater  than  with  cotton.  It  takes  a  man  to  every  loom.  The 
speed  at  which  the  machinery  is  run  must  be  reduced  very  low  and  even  then  the 
breakage  is  frequent.  The  result  is  that  the  labor  cost  is  very  high,  varying  from 
10  cents  per  pound  upward  to  several  times  that  amount. 

The  cost  of  medium  grade  of  yam  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Asbestos per  pound . .  |0. 10 

Labor do 10 

Overhead  cUargua do 05 

Total do 25 

A  higher  grade  of  yam  wuulU  show  a  larger  proportion  of  labor  costs. 

To  manufacture  the  cloth  there  is  only  an  addition  of  about  3  cents  in  labor  and  1 
cent  in  overhead  charges,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  ''woven  fabric''  may  be  represented 
as  follows: 

Asbestos per  pound . .  |0. 10 

Labor do 13 

Overhead  ciiarj^'cs do 06 

Total do 29 

The  cost  of  labor  iu  this  country  is  about  $15  per  week  for  men,  $8.50  per  week 
for  boys,  and  $7  per  Week  for  girls.  The  cost  of  the  same  labor  abroad  varies  from 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  these  amoimts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  imder  the  present  act  the  tariff  on  yam  is  25  per  cent  and 
on  "woven  fabrics"  or  doth  it  is  40  per  cent. 

It  may  be  well  to  compare  the  costs  of  both  of  these  products  here  and  abroad. 


Yam: 

Asbestos per  pound. 

Labor do . . . 

Overbold  charges do. . . 

Duty,  at  25  per  cent 


Cloth: 

Asbestos....^ per  pound. 

Labor do... 

Overhead  charges do. . . 

Duty,  at  40  per  cent 


Here. 


OttUa, 
10 
10 


10 

u 

6 


29 


Abroad. 


10 
5 
3 
4.10 


10 

6.50 

4 
8.9S 


S8.?l 


Freight  is  a  negligible  quantity.    . 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  the  present  rates  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  on 
both  products. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  growth  of  the  sales  from  the  two  sources  would  confirm  this. 

The  importations  of  raw  asbestos  and  of  the  manufactured  products,  respectively, 
are  given  oy  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  since  1907,  as  follows: 


1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1913 

Raw 

11,041,646 
160,313 

11,116,800 
158,748 

$1,021,390 
220,369 

11,122,085 
289,181 

SI,  318, 530 
293,661 

$1,378,531 

Manufactures  .• 

396,701 

The  increase  of  the  former  is  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  latter  125  per  cent.    But  a 
canvass  of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  products  of  asbestos  in  1907  shows  that  it 
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amounted  to  about  $750,000,  while  in  1912  it  amounted  to  about  $1,600,000.  This 
would  make  the  apparent  increase  100  per  cent,  which  is  still  considerably  less  than 
the  percentage  of  importations. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  importations  were  greater  after  the  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  of  1909  than  it  was  before. 

If  we  add  to  the  importations  of  yam  in  1912,  i.  e.,  $241,064,  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent, 
and  to  the  importations  of  cloth,  i.  e.,  $96,488,  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  the  value  of  the 
imported  products  at  its  cost  here  (which  we  have  seen  is,  with  the  tariff,  still  less  than 
ours),  it  would  be  $436,413,  against  $1,500,000  for  our  total  product — or  nearl);  one- 
third  as  much.    This  is  a  very  fair  proportion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  term  ''woven  £eibrics''  was  intended  to  cover  both  yam  and 
doth,  or  else  the  elements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  two  were  not  clearly  unaerstood. 
Yam  is  the  foundation.  Into  it  the  element  of  labor  enters  very  largely.  The  addi- 
tional labor  employed  in  its  conversion  into  cloth  is  very  slight.  The  tariff  should  be 
the  same  and  snoiud  be  40  per  cent  on  both  yam  and  cloth.  This  would  come  very 
nearly  equaling  the  cost,  it  would  certainly  leave  no  advantage  with  us  except  in 
the  very  lowest  grades. 

The  product  of  an  asbestos  factory  is  used  for  automobile  and  other  brake  linings; 
in  steam  packing;  in  theater  curtains,  and  in  electric  insulations.  None  of  these  can 
be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  industrv  after  20  years  can  onlv  boast  of  9 
factories,  none  of  which  are  of  any  great  size.  Not  one  of  these  has  ever  been  able  to 
ahip  a  pound  out  of  this  country.  There  is  no  trust  involved  here.  Open  competi- 
tion exists  amount  each  other  and  with  the  importers.  The  business  of  the  latter  has 
grown  more  rapidly  under  the  present  tariff  than  under  the  fonder  tariff  and  now 
constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  consumption. 

Viewed  solely  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  a  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  yams  and  cloth 
would  give  an  increased  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  be  followed  by  any  increase  in  the  importations, 
as  this  is  the  only  dumping  ground  for  the  foreign  surplus  product.  We  have  no 
surplus  product  and  are  stmggling  to  make  ends  meet  imder  present  conditions. 

Ii  the  committee  takes  into  consideration  the  actual  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad, 
it  would  require  a  40  per  cent  tariff  on  both  yam  and  cloth  to  give  us  an  equal  chance 
and  a  fair  competition,  and  we  ask  that  paragraph  462  be  amended  so  that  the  last 
sentence  thereof  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Yams  and  woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  B.  Jenkins, 
President  General  Asbestos  &  Ruhher  Co. 

A.  R.  Zdoiebman, 
President  United  Stales  Asbestos  Co, 

Ghbistofheb  Hubbb, 
President  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co, 

rESTIXONT  OF  0. 1.  HIIL,  OF  THE  XTVITED  STATES  ASBESTOS  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  very  Uttle  to 
add  to  what  Dr.  Huber  has  said.  In  the  first  place,  being  from  Penn- 
aylvania,  I  naturally  am  for  protection 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing) .  That  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  You  asked  a  question  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  said  you  could  not  see  any  reason  why  foreigners  could 
aot  come  here  and  clean  us  up  if  the  conditions  were  such  as  set  forth 
t>y  Mr.  Khett.  They  could;  if  they  had  the  sales  organizations  and 
knew  the  country  as  we  know  it,  they  could  clean  us  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  condition  is  not  ^oing  to  change,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  It  is  changing.     It  is  changing  gradually. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  spinning  asbestos  found  in  this  country. 
rhere  are  no  spinning  fibers  found  here  at  all.    Every  bit  of  that 
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comes  from  Canada,  and  these  exportations  referred  to  are  largely 
exportations  of  fiber  which  were  bought  in  New  York  and  shipped 
abroad  from  New  York,  and  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  pipe  coverings  and  a  few  specialties  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  spinning  and  weaving  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  owns  these  asbestos  mines  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  These  asbestos  mines  in  Canada  are  owned  prin- 
cipally by  Canadians. 

Mr.  F AIMER.  Are  they  not  largely  owned  by  American  manufac- 
turers ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  American  manufacturers  interested  in 
them? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  There  is  one  mine  in  Canada,  I  believe,  which  is 
owned  entirely  by  an  American  manufacturer,  but  the  other  mines 
are  owned  prmcipallv  by  Canadian .  capital  and  by  English  capital. 
It  is  a  fact  that  if  there  was  any  duty  on  raw  asbestos,  we  simply 
would  have  to  shut  down.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  the  duties  are  loweredf, 
we  will  have  to  shut  down.  We  have  struggled  along  for  10  years 
and  none  of  us  have  made  any  money,  andlargely  due  to  the  fact 
we  have  had  a  forei^  competition,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  foreign  prices  with  our  product,  and  that  is  one  reason  wny  the 
foreign  sales  have  not  grown  any  more. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  omculty  with  your  foreign  competition  is 
simply  in  the  matter  of  labor.  So  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned 
you  have  an  advantage  over  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  raw  material  is  nearer  to  you  than  the  Germans. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  Yes*  but  there  is  something  in  the  freight  rate  to 
be  considered.  While  it  costs  us  just  as  much  for  the  material  itsetf, 
the  freight  from  Canada  into  Pennsylvania  costs  just  as  much  as  the 
freight  on  the  asbestos  that  is  taken  to  Germany.  It  is  just  as  cheap 
there  as  here,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned.  Of  course  they 
have  an  advantage  in  labor.  Their  labor  over  there  will  average  25 
to  35  cents  a  day,  while  our  average  labor  here  is  $2.50  and  up.  And 
it  is  not  only  the  labor  of  spinning  the  asbestos  and  weaving  it.  It 
is  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  whde  thing,  which  Mr.  Rhett  ref^red 
to  as  indirect.  It  costs  them  less  to  bund  their  buildings;  it  costs 
them  less  for  their  machines:  their  machines  over  there  can  be  built 
for  half  the  price  of  ours.  Their  whole  investment  is  considerably 
less  than  ours. 

Mr.  Hull.  Where  do  you  get  your  machines? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  We  get  our  machines  here  in  this  country.  There 
is  only  one  cencem  in  this  cquntry  that  makes  them.  We  pay  any- 
where from  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  our  machines,  whereas  the  same  ma- 
chine used  abroad  can  be  bought  for  about  $1,200  or  $1,300. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  tarSF  on  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  know  the  machinery,  by 
the  time  it  is  landed  here 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  What  is  the  name  of  the  concern  from 
whom  you  purchase  t  ^ 

Mr.  Ct.  L.  Hill.  Smitih  Berwin  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Do  the  Germans  have  a  tariff  on  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  has  cost  us  so  much  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  export 
a  pound  of  fabric  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  you  may 
be  excused,  Mr.  Hill, 

BBIEFS  OS  ASBESTOS  AlTD  MAinJFACTTTEES  THEBEOF. 

New  York,  January  S^  191S, 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee,  . 

House  of  Representatives^  WashingUmt  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  asbestos  manufactures,  through  their  fi^eneral 
counsel,  urge  the  removal  of  the  present  duty  rate  upon  manufactures  of  asbestos, 
now  fixed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
viilue  of  asbestos,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  interests  represented  in  this  brief  refer  specifically  to  manu&ctures  of  asbestos 
in  two  forms — flange  or  valve  packing  and  pump  packing — both  these  products 
being  used  in  mechanical  arts  and  processes. 

Of  these  packings  there  are  used  at  the  present  time  approximated  from  3,000,000 
to  5,000,000  feet  in  this  country,  and  the  same  enter  into  a  very  large  number  of 
lines  of  use  in  practical  mechanics. 

The  fact  that  these  goods  are  especially  fit  for  use  in  superheated  steam  fittings, 
in  high-pressure  flanges,  valves,  and  pumps,  and  in  all  fittings  exposed  to  ammonia 
and  acids,  and  that  no  other  fittings  are  equal  to  them  or  qualified  to  endure  high- 
pressure  or  add  test  renders  the  asbestos  packing  most  desirable  and  gives  to  its 
use  a  constantly  increasing  demand. 

It  is  produced  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be  esti- 
mated, the  home  product  supplies  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  enables  the  American 
producers,  of  whom  there  are  only  two  or  three,  to  fix  tne  price  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  these  ^oods  were  placed  upon  the  free 
list  and  the  foreign  asbestos  packing  could  come  mto  competition  in  the  market 
with  that  produced  in  this  country. 

Not  only  does  the  present  duty  rate  enable  the  home  product  to  establish  itself  upon 
a  plane  of  high  piices,  but  the  25  per  cent  duty  rate  permits  the  American  product  to 
be  of  a  much  lower  grade  than  the  foreign  and  still  to  occupy  approximately  the  entire 
market*t 

The  result  of  present  conditions  is  to  foster  a  combination  or  trust  in  this  product, 
to  enable  the  American  producers  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  consumers  a  price 
unnecessarily  high,  and  in  addition  to  supply  a  quality  of  goods  not  equal  to  those 
produced  abroad. 

The  present  tariff  act  builds  an  almost  insurmountable  wall  around  this  particular 
article,  and  forces  from  the  American  user  a  price  at  least  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  what 
-would  be  the  market  were  the  foreign  goods  placed  upon  the  free  list,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  of  the  American  product  falls  below  that  produced  abroad. 

There  is  no  data  available,  ofl5cial  or  otherwise,  that  can  be  offered  to  show  the  reve- 
nue now  received  from  these  importations,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Ameri- 
can production  supplies  practically  95  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  this  country  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  5  per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  foreign  importation  is  almost  negligible 
as  a  revenue  producer. 

This  article  may  be  termed  a  necessity,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  science  of 
mechanics  advances,  and  as  this  tariff  protection  is  not  required  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  continue  as  manufacturer,  it  could  hardly  be  justified  as  a  necessary 
protection,  nor  is  it  possible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  any  material  benefit  to  the 
revenue. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  it  is  respectfullv  submitted  that  manufactures  of  asbestos 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  duty  class  and  placed  upon  the  free  list. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsel  for  Importers  of  Asbestos  Wcres. 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Well,  do  you  make  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  make  the  cloth;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  price  of  your  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  were  not  in  existence.  We  have  been  only  in 
existence  three  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Has  it  gone  up  or  down  since  you  have  been  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  i  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  governed  at  all  by 
this  law,  because  the  tariff  law  went  in  in  1909  and  we  were  not 
established. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  started  in  after  the  adoption  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  When  you  first  start  in,  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
you  are  actually  able  to  put  goods  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  WeU,  have  yoiur  prices  ranged  up  or  down  since 
you  have  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  It  has  ranged  up  and  down, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  governed  by  the  importations. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  Imow  whether,  since  you  started  into 
this  business,  the  price  of  this  cloth  has  gone  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No:  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.   i  et  you  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  particular  detail;  the  president  is  here  if  you 
want  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  came  in  five  years  ago  i 

Mr.  Rhett.  How  much  what  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  the  importations 

Mr.  Rhett.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  comes  in  now  1 

Mr.  Rhett.  $336,701. 

Mr.  Rainey.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  large  increase,  do  you  1 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  when  the  increase  in  our 
manufactures  here  has  not  been  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  $1  worth  had  come  in  five  years  ago  and  $4  worth 
came  in  now,  that  would  be  a  300  per  cent  increase,  and  still  that 
would  not  be  very  much  coming  in,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  but  the  proportion  of  increase  has  been  125  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  when  the  total  is  so  small;  it  does  not  amount 
to  much  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  that  is  pretty  good  when  you  have  to  figure 
against  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  That  will  set  the  price 
very  often. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  raw  material — that  is, 
of  the  asbestos — ^in  one  of  these  finished  products  of  yours;  20  or  25 
or  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Khett.  Of  the  finished  material? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  particle  is  asbestos. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  If  you  have  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  finished 
product  what  proportion  would  be  the  raw  product;  the  asbestos  i 
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Mr.  Rhett.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHix.  And  the  other,  the  60  per  cent,  is  labor  and  over- 
head charges? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Labor  and  overhead  charges.  I  think  the  labor  con- 
stitutes 40  per  cent  and  the  overhead  charges  20  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  overhead  charges  abroad  are  a  little  less  than  our  overhead  charges. 
That  includes  superintendence  and  sales  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling. 

Mr.  Fordney.  During  the  tune  that  the  importations  have 
increased,  what  has  been  the  increase  of  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  per  cent,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  125  per  cent,  so  that  the  competition  has  been  very  active. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  evidence,  tnen,  is  that  the  law  is  sufficiently  low 
now  to  let  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is.  It  has  let  competition  in  to  the  extent  of  its 
increasing  125  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  selling  25  per  cent  of  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  our  figures  show  that  the  production  was  over 
$12,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  a  large  amount  of  that  is  not  in  the  fiber  business 
at  aU.     Ten  millions  of  that  is  in  the  shingles  and  paper. 
Mr.  Raixey.  The  note  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  same  industry. 
Mr.  Rhett.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  sale  value  to  our  indus- 
try would  hardly  be  $2,000,000.    The  rest  of  it  is  in  other  things;  I 
do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  suppose  this  steam  business  refers  to  the  wrap- 
ping about  steam  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  pass  through  the  factory  at 
aU. 
Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  a  kind  of  paper.    It  is  a  mixture,  but  it  is  not 
spun.     What  we  are  asking  for  is  protection  on  the  spinning. 
Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  not  asbestos  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  it  is  only  in  yam  and  in  cloth  that  the  labor  ele- 
ment enters  so  largely. 
Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  make  the  paper  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  none  of  us  do.    We  are  only  aslang  this  for 
the   asbestos  textile  industry  or  the  mills  which  produce  about 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  worth  of  that  in  12  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  just  want  protection  for  whatever  your  mill 
produces,  and  let  everything  else  take  care  of  itself  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business. 
The  only  business  we  are  interested  in  is  tnis  textile  business,  of 
which  we  know  the  labor  element  constitutes  so  large  a  part  that  un- 
less our  labor  goes  down,  it  is  impossible  to  compete. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Is  this  asbestos  which  is  imported  here  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  products  such  as  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  one-third  of  it,  hardly  one-fifth  of  it.  The  balance 
of  it  ^oes  into  a  product  which  is  like  steam  wrapping  and  asbestos 
covering  and  shingles.    That  is  another  very  large  mdustry . 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  yarns 
and  the  cloth  would  be  compensated  by  3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Three  cents.  They  tell  me  that  ^  cents  is  the  average 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  turn  the  yam  into  the  clotn. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  do  you  make  the  cloth  i 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  make  the  cloth;  yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  price  of  your  cloth  f 

Mi.  Rhett.  We  were  not  in  existence.  We  have  been  only  in 
existence  three  years. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Has  it  gone  up  or  down  since  you  have  been  in  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  governed  at  all  by 
this  law,  because  the  tariff  law  went  in  in  1909  and  we  were  not 
established. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  started  in  after  the  adoption  of  that  law  1 

Mr.  Rhett.  When  you  first  start  in,  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
you  are  actually  able  to  put  goods  on  tJie  market. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Well,  have  your  prices  ranged  up  or  down  since 
you  have  been  in  business  I 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  It  has  ranged  up  and  down, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  largely  governed  by  the  importations. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  do  not  mow  whether,  since  you  started  into 
this  business,  the  price  of  this  cloth  has  gone  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yet  you  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  We  have  only  been  in  business  for  three  years.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  particular  detail;  the  president  is  here  if  you 
want  to  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  R AiNEY.  How  much  came  in  five  years  ago  J 

Mr.  Rhett.  How  much  what  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  said  the  importations 

Mr.  Rhett.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  comes  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  $336,701. 

Mr.  Rainey.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  f 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  large  increase,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  when  the  increase  in  our 
manufactures  here  has  not  been  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  $1  worth  had  come  in  five  years  ago  and  $4  worth 
came  in  now,  that  would  be  a  300  per  cent  increase,  and  still  that 
would  not  be  very  much  coming  in,  would  it? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  but  the  proportion  of  increase  has  been  125  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  when  the  total  is  so  small;  it  does  not  amount 
to  much  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  that  is  pretty  good  when  you  have  to  figure 
against  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  That  wiU  set  the  price 
very  often. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  raw  material — that  is, 
of  the  asbestos — ^in  one  of  these  finished  products  of  yours;  20  or  25 
or  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Khett.  Of  the  finished  material? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhett.  Every  particle  is  asbestos. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  If  you  have  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  finished 
product  what  proportion  would  be  the  raw  product;  the  asbestos  f 
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Mr.  Rhett.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  And  the  other,  the  60  per  cent,  is  labor  and  over- 
head charges? 

ilr.  Rhett.  Labor  and  overhead  charges.  I  think  the  labor  con- 
stitutes 40  per  cent  and  the  overhead  charges  20  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  overhead  charges  abroad  are  a  little  less  than  our  overhead  charges. 
That  includes  superintendence  and  sales  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  During  the  time  that  the  importations  have 
increased,  what  has  been  the  increase  of  the  home  production  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  One  hundred  per  cent,  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  125  per  cent,  so  that  the  competition  has  been  very  active. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  evidence,  tnen,  is  that  the  law  is  sufficiently  low 
now  to  let  in  competition  t 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is.  It  has  let  competition  in  to  the  extent  of  its 
increasing  125  per  cent,  and  they  are  now  selling  25  per  cent  of  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  our  figures  show  that  the  production  was  over 
$12,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  But  a  large  amount  of  that  is  not  in  the  fiber  business 
at  aU.     Ten  millions  of  that  is  in  the  shingles  and  paper. 
Mr.  Rainey.  The  note  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  same  industry. 
Mr.  Rhett.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  sale  value  to  our  indus- 
try would  hardly  be  $2,000,000.     The  rest  of  it  is  in  other  things;  I 
do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  suppose  this  steam  business  refers  to  the  wrap- 
pings about  steam  pipes  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  pass  through  the  factory  at 
aU. 
Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  is  a  kind  of  paper.    It  is  a  mixture,  but  it  is  not 
spun.     What  we  are  asking  for  is  protection  on  the  spinning. 
Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  not  asbestos  paper  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  it  is  only  in  yam  and  in  cloth  that  the  labor  ele- 
ment enters  so  largely. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  make  the  paper  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Rhett.  Yes;  but  none  of  us  do.     We  are  only  aslang  this  for 
the   asbestos  textile  industry  or  the  mills  which  produce  about 
$1 ,500,000  to  $2,000,000  worth  of  that  in  12  months. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  just  want  protection  for  whatever  your  mill 
produces,  and  let  everything  else  take  care  of  itself  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  their  business. 
The  only  business  we  are  interested  in  is  this  textile  business,  of 
which  we  know  the  labor  element  constitutes  so  large  a  part  that  un- 
less our  labor  goes  down,  it  is  impossible  to  compete. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Is  this  asbestos  which  is  imported  here  going  into 
the  manufacture  of  products  such  as  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Not  one-third  of  it,  hardly  one-fifth  of  it.  The  balance 
of  it  ^oes  into  a  product  which  is  like  steam  wrapping  and  asbestos 
coTenng  and  iahingles.    That  is  another  very  large  mdustry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  X  ou  say  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  yarns 
and  the  cloth  would  be  compensated  by  3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Three  cents.  Thev  tell  me  that  ^  cents  is  the  average 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  laoor  to  turn  the  yam  into  the  clotn. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  What  are  other  combs  made  out  of!  They  are 
made  out  of  rubber,  are  they  not ! 

Mr.  Walton.  There  are  a  large  number  of  combs  made  out  of 
uxdia  rubber. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  there  not  a  much  larger  uxdustry  making  combs 
of  India  rubber  than  of  horn  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  suppose  it  is  lai^er. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  do  the  prices  of  that  kind  of  combs  compare 
with  the  prices  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  compete.  The  rubber  comb  is  a  very  sharp 
competitor  on  some  styles.  They  make  lots  of  finer  goods  than  we  do, 
but  m  the  common  small  articles  they  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  what  countries  are  horn  combs  imported  i 

Mr.  Walton.  Our  severe  competition  in  combs  b  from  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  There  is  a  comb  factory  there  which  is  really  a  combination 
of  all  the  large  factories  of  Great  Britain.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
denominated  a  trust  if  it  was  in  this  country.  They  are  very  active 
in  their  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  you  get  your  horn  from  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  buy  in  the  world,  practically.  The  American 
horns  used  to  supply  us  vears  a^o,  but  owmg  to  the  (lehornin^  of  cattle 
and  cross  breeding,  it  nas  reduced  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
horns,  and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  South  American  horns. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  pay  any  duty  on  those? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  no  duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  do  your  competitors  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
get  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  In  the  same  markets.  We  usually  compete  in 
Antwerp. 

Of  course,  the  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  factory  has  one  advantage — at 
least  all  European  manufactories  have  this  advantage;  in  the  fact, 
according  to  my  information,  that  there  is  no  dehorning  of  cattle  in 
the  other  countries,  and  local  horn  markets  usually  furnish  a  per- 
centage of  the  product,  which  would  be  of  much  value  to  them,  be- 
cause you  can  usually  buy  the  local  horns,  if  there  are  any  quantities 
of  them,  at  less  prices  than  the  regular  stock  horns  which  we  have 
to  buy  in  large  quantities. 

By  your  inquiries,  you  have  elucidated  several  points  I  wanted  to 
make.  There  are  several  things.  In  the  first  place,  though,  the 
duty  was  changed  at  the  last  Congress,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  tendency  downward,  absolutely  no  increase  in  prices  by  the  Ameri- 
can manuiacturers.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  tendency  down- 
ward. I  think  it  would  amount  to  between  2  and  5  per  cent  less  for 
the  general  line  of  our  horn  combs  to-day  than  three  years  ago. 

This  price  is  brought  down  largely  because  our  American  manu- 
facturers are  equipped  as  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  for 
the  production  of  a  larger  amount  of  goods  than  the  country  \ri11 
take,  in  view  of  the  importations.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  home 
competition,  which;  in  addition  to  the  foreign  competition,  keeps  the 
prices  low. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  see  no  advantage 
to  the  consumer  nor  to  the  Government,  in  any  change  of  the  tarm, 
our  plea  is  that  the  tariff  be  allowed  to  remain  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hujx.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  have  in  your  factories  ? 

ifr.  Walton.  Most  of  the  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  in- 
dividual factories  themselves.  Several  of  the  manufacturers  are  in- 
ventors, and  have  very  good  machinery.  Unfortunately  for  our 
industry,  one  of  the  factories  was  foolish  enough  to  sell  American 
machinery  to  the  Aberdeen  comb  works,  some  years  ago,  which  we 
deplored  very  much,  but  it  happened  and  we  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Hull.  Is  the  machinery  here  and  in  Europe  practically  the 
same) 

Mr.  Walton.  There  is  some  difference,  but  it  is  practically  the 
same.  It  happens  that  we  have  several  workmen  in  our  plant  who 
have  worked  m  the  Aberdeen  comb  works,  and  I  judge  from  the 
description  of  their  plant  that  in  the  main  it  is  Uke  ours.  To  some 
extent  we  may  be  superior. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  costs  are  about  the  same  t 

Mr.  Walton.  Of  what,  the  machinery  i 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walton.  The^  machinery  costs  more  here,  because  we  have  a 
different  price  that  is  paid  labor.  Their  machinists,  some  of  them, 
get  S4  and  $6  a  week,  and  we  pay  ours  S20. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  mean  the  machinery  itself. 

Mr.  Walton.  We  build  our  own  machinery.  Of  course  we  pay 
the  labor  on  that.  There  is  no  plant  or  manufacturing  concern  for 
comb  machinery;  the  comb  manufactories  build  that  themselves. 

Synopsis  of  Bribf. 
fSobJect:  Horn  combs,  made  from  cattle  hom  and  used  for  hair  dressing,  Schedule  N,  par.  043,  last  claose.] 

Present  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  advanced  in  the  last  bill  from  30  per  cent 
for  reasons  given  in  biiefs  presented  to  Sixty-first  Congress,  extracts  of  which  are 
attached  herewith. 

(1)  This  advance  was  based  on  the  difference  of  cost  of  labor. 

(2)  The  aggressive  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  made  possible  by  their  low 
rate  of  wages. 

(3)  The  fact  that  most  of  our  goods  are  sold  in  this  coimtry  at  either  5  or  10  cents, 
00  that  a  change  of  duty  would  have  no  effect  on  the  consumer. 

As  proof  that  this  advance  was  justified  and  should  be  maintained,  we  submit  the 
following: 

1.  Since  the  change,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices  of  hom  combs  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers. 

2.  The  importation  of  foreign  combs  has  Qontinued  large. 

3.  The  horn-comb  business  is  affected  by  sharp  competition  both  at  home  and  from 
the  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  did  not  make  possible  an 
advance  in  prices,  and  the  further  &ct  tnat  we  have  a  steadily  rising  scale  of  wages 
since  the  last  tariff  bill,  and  the  further  fact  that  accordinjp;  to  all  advices  we  receive 
there  has  not  been  any  advance  in  foreign  wage  scale,  we  leel  justified  in  urging  that 
the  present  duty  shall  not  be  changed. 

BXTRACT  FROM   BBIEF8   SUBMFrTED  TO  PBBVI0U8  COMMriTEE   ON   WATS  AND  MEANS. 

Horn  combs  are  made  of  cattle  horns,  and  some  years  ago  the  production  in  this 
coimtry  supplied  us  with  all  our  raw  material  at  a  moderate  price;  but  owing  to  the 
breeding^  oi  shorthorn  cattle  and  the  process  of  dehorning,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  American  horns  have  ftdlen  so  low  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  years  for 
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American  manufactniera  to  buy  a  laige  part  of  their  material  in  European  mazfcetB^ 
where  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  the  advanta^  of  being  on  the  ground. 

The  product  of  the  foreign  comb  manufacturers  has  always  found  a  market  in  this 
country,  but  under  present  conditions  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  siaee  and 
.styles,  many  of  them  copies  of  our  makes,  which  enter  our  market  and  drive  out  the 
domestic  goods..  This  competition  is  more  keen  and  difficult  to  meet  each  year, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  wages  we  are  required  to  pay  has 
advanced. 

A  verv  considerable  item  of  comb  imports  consosto  of  fine  handmade  combfl,  whidi 
sell  in  all  the  department  stores  and  among  the  dealers  in  better  goods.  Some  of  these 
eoods  manufactured  in  France  are  made  in  a  manner  that  we  could  not  presume  to 
nave  sufficient  tariff  to  enable  us  to  comj>ete.  In  these  eoods  the  item  of  nand  labor 
figures  very  laraely.  While  in  France  m  1904  I  was  imonned  bv  horn  broken  and 
ouier  men  famuiar  with  the  business  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Luge  manulacturera 
to  prepare  the  horn  stock  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  fiirm  it  out  to  families,  who  take 
the  work  home  and  there  put  upon  it  the  fine  hand  labor  which  produces  the  superior 
article.  For  this  work  the  families,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  several  children 
(sometimes  &ve  or  six),  receive  the  equivalent  of  about  |i5  for  a  full  week's  work.  This 
statement  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  Frenchmen  in  this  country  who  were 
familiar  with  the  comb  industrv  of  France. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  verv  cheap  combs  coming  here  from  Italy,  Scotland,  and  the 
Netherlands  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  compete  with.  Among  these  are  pocket 
combs  in  cases,  which  are  delivered  m  New  York  for  $1.25  per  gross,  duty  paia,  or  of 
a  line  of  fine-teeth  combs  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

While  thousands  of  dollars  of  these  goods  are  continually  shipped  here,  we  do  not 
advocate  such  protection  as  would  give  the  American  manufacturers  a  monopoly  in 
this  market.  The  burden  of  our  plea  is  that  the  tariff  should  be  high  enou^  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  paying  decent  wages  to  workmen,  to  make  reasonable 
profits,  and  retain  the  market  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them. 

While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  horn  combe  in  this 
counti^,  the  industry  has  not  advanced  correspondingly.  The  decline  in  the  cleared 
horn  Ime  of  dressing  and  fine-teeth  combs  is  particularly  marked,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers having  this  field  practically  to  themselves,  although  most  of  our  &ctories 
are  equipped  for  this  work,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  compete  could  give  employment 
to  a  gooaly  number  of  workmen. 

If  a  change  were  made  in  the  tariff  schedule,  either  lowering  or  increasing  the  rates, 
it  would  not  change  the  price  of  the  combs  to  the  consumer  exc6p|;  in  a  limited  group 
of  the  article.    The  price  that  is  chaiged  for  the  comb  at  retail  in  this  country,  for 

Srobably  75  per  cent  of  the  combs  sold,  is  10  cents.  The  only  effect  of  lowering  the 
uty  would  be  to  enrich  the  dealer  at  the  expense  of  the  manu&cturer,  and  by  the 
increase  of  importations  reduce  the  output  of  our  ftictories,  which  would  result  in  the 
employment  of  less  workmen  and  possibly  the  retirement  of  the  industry,  in  which 
case  the  foreigner  would  undoubtediv  increase  his  prices  to  this  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  duty  would  not  increase  the  price  to  consumen, 
the  revenue  to  the  Government  would  probably  not  be  'materially  diminished,  and 
there  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  industry,  whidi  would  give  employment  te 
more  American  labor. 

Mr.  James  W.  De  Graff,  representing  the  Noyes  Comb  Co.,  of  Bingfaamton,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

"About  15  years  ago  there  were  11  horn-comb  factories  in  this  country,  and  to-day 
there  are  but  4,  as  the  inadequate  duty  of  30  per  cent  does  not  allow  the  Am^ican 
manufacturer  sufficient  protection  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  in  Germany. 

"  Most  of  the  importations  into  this  country  come  from  one  horn-comb  works  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  Our  factory  obtained  a  United  States  patent  on  a  metal-back  comb, 
where  the  back  extended  over  the  ends,  forming  the  end  teeth,  which  patent  expired 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  the  fair  market  value  for  this  article  is  $7 .25  net,  but  the  com- 

getinff  comb  offered  by  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  can  now  be  landed  in  New  York 
itv,  freight  and  duty  paid,  for  15.70;  and  bee  to  say  that  this  comb  can  not  be  made 
m  America  to  meet  the  foreign  price  mentioned  above.  Taking  100  as  a  unit,  the  wa^ 
amount  to  45  per  cent  and  a  superintendent's  charge  of  5  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  foreign  combs  are  brought  into  this  market  at  the  price  mentioned  above, 
the  consumer  pays  exactly  the  same  price  at  retail  for  hie  goods  as  he  does  for  oura, 
as  Uie  comb  can  not  be  retailed  at  5  cents,  and  is  universally  sold  at  10  cents,  to  that  flie 
difference  m  cost  to  the  wholesale  merchant  is  absorbed  by  him  and  the  retailer  at  the 
expense  of  American  labor. 
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"The  wagescftle  in  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works,  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  positive 
information,  as  per  attached  sworn  affidavit,  is  as  follows:  Managers  receive  salaries 
not  exceeding  $15  per  week ;  foremen  from  16  to  f  7 .50  per  week ;  the  best  workmen  from 
$4  to  $6.50  per  week.  Women  earn  an  average  of  from  |2  to  |3,  and  boys,  who  must  be 
14  years  ola,  start  at  f  1  per  week,  and  they  receive  this  rate  for  a  considerable  period. 

"As  comb  making  is  not  considered  a  man's  work  in  Scotland,  outside  of  manager, 
foremen,  machinists,  and  a  few  men  for  very  hard  work,  the  larger  proportion  of  em« 
ployees  are  women  and  minors. 

"On  the  contrary,  our  labor  is  principally  men,  whose  wages  are  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  women  who  do  similar  work,  and  the  boys  employed  by  us  receive  at  least 
four  times  as  much  as  boys  abroad. 

"A  conservative  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  labor  cost  as  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  the  foreign  wages  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  would  be  less  than  33}  per  cent  of  the  American  wage  cost.  These  figures  relate 
particularly  to  Scotland,  ana  are  well  within  the  facts.  In  other  countries  the  rates 
would  probably  be  lower." 

[Copy  of  affidavit.] 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  December  Sl^  1908. 

I,  John  Rogers,  of  4151  Paul  Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  42  years.  During  this  time 
I  worked  in  the  various  departments  and  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  employed  as 
foreman. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  by  this  firm  at  the  time  my  employment  with  the  said  firm 
ceased  were  as  follows: 

Managers,  average  wages  not  over  60  shilling,  or  abour  915  per  week. 

Foremen,  average  wages  not  over  25  to  30  shillings,  or  about  |6  to  $7.50  per  week. 

Men,  average  wages  not  over  16  to  27  shilling,  or  about  $4  to  $6.50  per  week. 

Women,  average  wages  not  over  8  to  12  shillings,  or  about  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Boys,  average  wages  not  over  4  to  5  shillings,  or  about  $1  to  $2  per  week;  this  latter 
rate  gradually  increasing  as  the  boys  reach  manhood. 

I  have  been  in  constant  correspondence  since  I  left  Aberdeen  with  employees  of  the 
comb  works  who  are  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  am  sure  that  rates  have  not 
advanced,  but  rather  have  decreases  since  that  time. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

John  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  above  statement,  to  which  he  has  attached  his  signature,  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  R.  Rooers. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1908. 

[seal.]  Thos.  B.  Foulkrod, 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expiree  January  27, 1909. 

G.  W.  Richardson  Co.  and  Wm.  H.  Noyes  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  write 
as  follows: 

"This  industry  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  and  almough  the  various  parties  engaged  in  same  have  given 
strict  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business  and  have  been  energetic  and  ingenious 
in  inventing  labor-saving  devices,  the  business  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country. 

"This  is  laively  due,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  strong  competition  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, notably  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  who  are 
sending  large  quantities  of  combs  to  this  country  and  underselling  us,  notwithstanding 
the  present  duty. 

"We  consider  that  the  low  wage  scale  and  also  low  cost  of  supplies  abroad  is  the  secret 
of  their  ability  to  do  this,  and  the  cost  of  the  above  items  is  fully  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost. 

''The  supplementary  brief  recently  submitted  by  Mr.  Walton  gives  facts  in  relation  to 
the  wage  scale  in  Scotland  which  are  of  great  importance  when  considering  what  is  a 
fair  measure  of  protection,  and  we  call  your  especial  attention  to  same. 

''As  women  perform  much  of  the  heav^  work  in  Scotland,  for  which  we  employ  men 
at  a  rate  of  $10.50  to  $13.50  per  week,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  total  labor  cost  in  Aber- 
deen would  not  exceed  30  to  33}  per  cent  of  what  it  is  in  this  country. 
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"One  of  our  principal  items  is  a  7-iQch  metal-guard  tooth  oomb,  with  a  metal  baek  of 
nicodene.  This  comb  has  been  copied  by  the  Aberdeen  people,  and  is  now  sold  in 
this  country  by  them  at  $5.70  per  gross,  duty  and  freight  paid. 

''A  fair  price  for  this  is  from  $7  to  $7. SO  per  gross.    T^e  comb  retails  at  10  cents. " 

ILLUSTRATION. 

On  the  basis  of  cost  prices  in  Scotland  a  tariff  of  50  x>er  cent  would  merely  meet  the 
difference  in  wages  alone,  on  the  class  of  combs  in  general  use  in  this  country. 

As  stated  by  us  in  the  briefs  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
printed  in  their  tariff  hearings  No.  36,  pages  5395-5397  and  in  No.  47,  pages  7075-7077, 
the  proportion  of  labor  cost  in  the  medium  soods  (most  commonly  used)  of  horn  combs 
in  America  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Take  a  comb  that  will  cost  in  America,  as  example,  say,  |6  per  gross — 

The  labor  cost  would  be  50  per  cent ^3. 00 

The  labor  on  same  article  in  Scotland LOO 

Which  would  give  advantage  to  foreigner  of 2.00 

And  make  their  cost  only 4. 00 

To  equal  the  American  cost,  we  must  add  50  per  cent 2.00 

6.00 

You  will  note  that  this  relates  to  the  medium  grade  of  goods,  which  are  made  with 
considerable  machinery,  but  for  high-priced  goods,  whidi  require  more  handwork, 
this  percentage  would  be  inadequate. 

While  formerly  the  foreign  manufacturers  confined  themselves  to  the  peculiar  styles 
of  their  own  coud  tries  which  were  salable  here  only  in  limited  quantities  for  perfiapa 
a  decade,  they  have  made  a  careful  study  of  our  market  and  methods  of  manufacture 
and  have  graaually  imitated  our  largest  sellers,  and  though  their  product  is  still  some- 
what crude  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  business  of  Amencan  manufacturer. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  made  possible  by  the  low  wage  rate  they  pay. 

In  one  style  of  comb  known  m  the  market  as  the  metal  end  tootk  comb,  a  comb  with 
a  nicoline  (nickel-plated  zinc)  back  and  end  teeth,  which  material  they  purchase 
lower  in  Europe  than  we  can  buy  it  here,  their  competition  has  been  especially  keen. 

The  factories  of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Scotland j  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country  would  oe  denominated  a  trust, 
is  especially  active  and  determined  to  capture  the  American  market. 

The  custom  now  firmly  entrenched  in  the  United  States,  and  very  largely  brought 
about  by  the  syndicate  stores,  of  selling  small  wares  at  5  or  10  cents  has  a  determinmg 
influence  on  the  prices  the  comb  manufacturers  can  eet  for  their  goods.  Except  for 
a  few  styles  especially  well  made  and  sold  in  limitea  quantities  to  a  select  trade  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  attempt  to  ask  prices  that  would  not  permit  the  goods  to 
be  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Owing  to  this  trade  condition  a  change  of  duty  either  upward  or  downward  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  consumer. 

In  Europe  we  found  the  prices  at  retail  varied  very  much,  running  from  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  5  cents  up  to  a  franc  (20  cents)  and  shiUing  (about  25  cents),  and  in  most 
instances,  especially  in  the  cheaper  combs,  the  retail  prices  are  equal  to  our  American 
prices. 

From  these  facts  we  can  fairly  assume,  were  the  Americans  driven  out  of  business 
from  lack  of  sufficient  duty  to  meet  wage  differences,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  foreign  prices  would  be  advanced  and  the  consumer  here  be  compelled  to  buy 
inferior  goods  for  5  to  10  cents  or  pay  higher  prices. 

The  importations  of  horn  combs  have  been  quite  lai^ge. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  were 
handed  to  the  writer,  the  importations  were  as  follows:  Year  ending  June  30,  1911. 
1155,265,  duty  paid;  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  $130,272,  duty  paid. 

During  the  latter  year  domestic  manuf.icturers  were  reduced  in  their  sales  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  These  figures  w  vuld  indicate  imports  in  excess  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  manufactures,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  horn  combs  were  not  classified  in  previous  tariff  bills,  but 
were  imported  under  the  general  head  of  the  "Manufactures  oi  horn,"  which  included 
many  ouier  articles,  it  is  impossible  for  a  comparison  with  former  years  to  be  made 
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with  any  accuracy.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  because  in  the  par- 
ticular combs  which  sell  most  largely  the  foreign  manufacturers  lowered  their  prices 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  the  sJes  have  been  approxi- 
mately as  large. 

The  equipment  of  the  horn-comb  manufacturers  for  a  number  of  years  back,  while 
it  has  not  been  materially  increased,  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  excess  of  production,  and 
each  manufacturer  is  necessarily  seeking  more  business  continually.  Of  course  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  produce  sharp  competition;  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  improved 
Quality  and  at  other  times  is  a  question  of  price,  so  that  at  home  we  have  competition 
tnat  would  prevent  any  serious  advance  m  prices.  In  view,  however,  of  tne  large 
imports,  ana  the  fact  that  our  foreign  competitors  are  aggressive,  the  American  roanu- 
fo,cturer  is  compelled  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  business  enough 
to  keep  the  factories  going. 

The  countries  from  which  we  find  competition,  all  of  which  have  the  low-wage  scale, 
are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  are  especially  aggressive,  and 
are  making  very  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  trade  of  this  country,  ana  who  imitate 
our  goods  more  than  the  others,  are  the  sharpest  competitors  we  have  from  foreign 
sources. 

Some  years  aeo  all  of  the  important  horn-comb  factories  in  Great  Britain  formed  a 
consolidation  which  would  be  aenominated  a  trust  if  located  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  which  show  that  our  present  duty  is  not  prohibitive,  that 
the  consumer  is  not  overchaijged,  and  that  a  change  of  duty  could  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer but  would  injure  the  industry  very  seriously,  compelling  either  loss  of  occupa- 
pation  or  lower  wages  to  the  worlangman,  we  trust  that  the  present  duty  will  be 
retained. 

John  Walton. 

BBIEF  OF  IMPOBTERS  OF  HOBIT  COMBS. 

[Paragraph  463— Scbednle  N,  Combs.] 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.  C, 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  jobbers  of  notions,  respectfuUy  request  a  re- 
duction in  duty  under  parafi;raph  463  of  Schedule  N,  especially  the  last  two  lines: 
''Combs  composed  wholly  of  horn,  or  combs  of  horn  and  metal,  50  per  cent.'' 

We  aak  that  this  rate  be  reduced  and  suggest  a  reading  of  the  clause  in  the  paragraph 
as  follows:  ''Combs  composed  wholly  of  horn,  or  galalith,  or  keronyx,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  ^lalith  or  keronyx  combs  were  held  to  be  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent,  and  the  importations  during  the  year  1908  of  these  goods  amounted  to 
$54,528. 

Strangled  by  the  prohibitive  act  of  1909,  however,  the  importations  of  these  goods 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  fell  to  only  $9,347.  (See  Imports  of  Merchandise, 
p.  220.) 

The  act  of  1909  did  not  s])ecify  galalith  or  keronyx  combs,  but  the  same  had  been 
classed  under  the  former  tariff  act  under  section  6  as  non-enumerated  articles  at  20  per 
cent;  but  in  Treasury  Decision  30725,  General  Appraisers  4047,  the  United  States 
General  Appraisers  held  that  ^lalith  combs  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  horn  combs  under  the  similitude  paragraph  of  the  present  act,  481,  thus  impos- 
ing a  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  this  cheap  and  universally  used  article. 
^Galalith  or  keronyx  combs  are  much  cheaper  than  rubber  combs  and  are  used  very 
universally  by  the  poor  people  who  can  not  afford  either  horn  or  rubber  coods. 

The  advance  of  the  duty  upon  the  same  from  30  to  50  per  cent  under  tne  act  of  1909 
has  practically  prohibited  the  importation  of  them,  and  as  a  result  the  home  manufac- 
turer of  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  dangerous  celluloid  comb  has  been  enabled  to  greatly 
enlai^  his  business. 

Imports  of  merchandise  (p.  24)  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  reports  the  total 
value  of  imports  of  combs  for  the  year  to  be  but  $86,426  and  the  duty  thereon  $43,423, 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  which  refers  to  the  expensive  horn  combs  and  covers  the 
imxx>rtation  of  all  horn  and  metal  combs  including  many  fancy  horn  goods  with  orna- 
mental metal  trimmings  used  as  back  combs. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  horn  combs  were  assessed  at  only  30  per  cent  and  the 
change  of  rate  shows  ^e  effect  upon  importations  as  the  following  figures  will  demon- 
strate. 
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Referring  to  imports  of  merchandifle,  page  137,  it  appears  that  for  the  Tear  en< 
June  30,  1907,  the  total  value  of  importations  of  oombs  vas  $277,945;  m  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  $237,945;  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  the  impoite- 
tion  was  but  $182,619. 

Since  1909  the  imporations  have  been  seriousl]^  reduced  and  have  steadily  decreased 

ever  since,  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue,  to  the  injury  of  the  home  consumer  itho  magi 

pay  the  extra  protection  created  by  the  increased  rate  to  50  per  cent  directly  to  the 

pockets  of  the  American  manu&cturer.    This  it  was  that  tibe  Republicui  tuifi 

reduced  the  cost  of  living"  and  lost  control  of  the  country  in  consequence. 

Incidentally  this  increase  in  tariff  has  laij^ely  improved  the  sale  of  the  celluknd 
comb,  which  we  chaige  to  be  a  dangerous  article  on  account  of  its  inflammability  uid 
liability  to  explosion  and  spontaneous  ignition.  Many  serious  accidents  have  occurred 
from  the  use  of  these  combs  and  we  quote  two  items  from  the  public  piess  aa  follows: 

[Extract  from  Evening  Express,  Oct  17, 191L] 

"Wearing  a  collar  and  hair  comb  made  from  celluloid,  a  woman  has  met  with  her 
death  by  burning.  She  was  carrying  a  lighted  lamp  upstairs,  when  die  slipped,  and 
the  ignition  of  the  celluloid  articles  caused  severe  bums  to  her  head." 

[Extract  firom  Evening  Qatette,  Oct  22  1912.] 

"A  woman  named  Mai^garet  Downie,  who  resided  at  38  Kenmure  Street,  Pollock- 
shields,  has  succumbed  m  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  Gla^w,  to  burning  injuries  re- 
ceived about  a  fortnight  a^  while  on  a  visit  to  biends  in  Bo'ness.  The  uniortunate 
woman  had  been  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  dressing  her  hair  with  a  celluloid  comb, 
which  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  fell  into  the  fire.  Instantly  a  flame  shot  up  which 
ignited  her  clothing,  and  she  sustained  serious  injuries  about  the  body,  arms,  and 
head.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  conveyed  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  where 
she  died  yesterday." 

Finally,  we  desire  to  submit  statement  of  American  sales  of  imported  combs  for 
the  years  1906  to  1909,  inclusive,  and  for  the  years  1909  to  1912,  inchisive,  showing  a 
falline  off  of  more  tban  50  per  cent  in  importations  and  sales  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive duty  rate  imder  the  present  tariff  act,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  Imports  of  Merchan- 
dise, pages  137,  etc. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  duty  on  combs  be  reduced  as 
herein  set  forth  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Francis  E.  Hamiltok, 
Counsel  for  Importers  and  Foreign  Manufacturers, 

3X  Broadwaif,  New  Jrork. 

HoTBL  Nbw  Willabd,  Washinfftonf  2>.  C, 


CBLLULom  Damgbbs. 

FIRBMASTER'S  RBPORT — STORAGE  OF  OINEMATOORAPH  FILITS. 

[From  Glasgow  Newaof  Sept  10, 1012.] 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  storage  of  celluloid  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
corporation,  and  has  resulted  in  an  important  recommendation  by  tibe  fire-brigade 
committee  in  connection  with  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  storage  of  the  inflam- 
mable material.  They  propose  that  the  town  clerk  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
firemaster  Waddell's  report  to  the  home  office. 

In  his  report  Firemaster  Waddell  states  that  the  stora^  of  celluloid  is  a  matter 
requiring  careful  consideration.  On  the  16th  instant  he  visited  certain  establishmentB 
in  the  city  where  large  quantities  of  cinematograph  films  are  kept.  In  one  instance 
he  found  a  large  room,  which  contained  2,000,000  feet  of  film.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  storing  of  films  in  many  premises  visited  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  is  charged 
with  great  dangers.  The  firemaster  urges  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  have  uifl 
serious  state  of  affairs  rectified. 

IS  CELLULOID  AN   EXPLOSIVE? 

Mr.  Waddell,  in  a  final  note,  adds:  Some  dubiety  exists  as  to  whether  celluloid  is 
really  an  explosive.    Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  celluloid  is,  under  certain  con- 
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ditioiiB,  SB  explosive,  aiid  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  fiihould  be  treated  by 
the  auUiorities  as  such.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  bring  this  matter  before  you, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  immediate  action  will  be  taken  to  have  the  whole  matter 
thoroughly  looked  into,  and  have  the  risks  and  dangers  which  undoubtedly  prevail 
minimizea,  or,  if  possible,  abolished  entirely. 

[From  Glasgow  News  of  Sept.  13, 1012.]  * 

8TORAOS  LIMITATIONS. — PB0P08BD  BBSTRICTIONS. 

The  storage  of  celluloid  in  various  forms  in  the  city  has  been  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  Firemaster  Waddell — ^published  in  the  News  on  Tuesday — along  with  the  watch- 
ing and  lighting  committee's  recommendation  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
home  secretary  with  a  request,  in  view  of  the  uigent  necessity,  for  steps  being  taken 
to  r^ulate  and  control  the  storage. 

At  this  afternoon's  meeting  of  ^e  corporation,  Mr.  R.  S.  Brown,  in  moving  the 
minute,  said  they  could  not  poeaibly  macpoifv  the  dangers  arising  from  celluloid,  but 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Waddell  and  the  brigade  committee  were  aoing 
everything  in  their  power  to  minimize  these.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  recent  calam- 
itous fire  in  London  through  celluloid  cards  going  ablaze,  and  contended  that  what 
happened  in  London  might  well  occur  in  Glaegow  any  day.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
thev  had  a  fire  in  Trongate,  where  within  8  few  minutes  a  whole  building  was  ablaze 
ana  £5,000  damage  done. 

GLASeOW  BXPBBIBNOB. 

As  to  other  dangers,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Waddell  of  a  case  where  a  celluloid  comb 
in  a  hairdresser's  window  caught  fire  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  some  damage  was 
done.  Mr.  Waddell  wished  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  storage  of  such  inflamma- 
ble material,  and  suggested  that  all  rooms  where  celluloid  in  any  form  was  stored 
ought  to  be  thorou^y  fireproof,  and  the  articles  kept  at  least  20  inches  from  any 
source  of  heat  and  protected  from  warm  drafts  or  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  McNaughton  coneratulated  the  chief  fire  ofiicer  and  Mr.  Brown  on  the  proposals. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Stewabt.  What  about  people  walking  about  the  streets  with  ceUuloid 
combs  in  their  hair?    Is  this  not  a  question  for  legislation? 

Mr.  R.  8.  Bbown.  That  is  just  what  we  are  asking. 

The  report  and  minute  were  adopted. 


HoBN  Combs. 

W.  H.  NoTBs  &  Bbo.  Co. 
Newbiarypartf  Mass.,  Jantuary  22, 191S. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  TJndebwood, 

Chavrman  of  (he  Committee  on  Waifs  and  Means,  WaskingUm,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  probable  that  due  to  representation  that  will  reach  your  committee, 
and  which  will  be  inspired  by  foreign  manufticturers,  particularly  the  Aberdeen 
Comb  Co.,  of  Abenieen,  Scotland,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
horn  combs. 

In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  duty  on  combs  was  made  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  duty  was  made  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  importation  of  foreign  combs. 
Congressmen  in  both  Houses  very  willingly  conceded  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  was 
a  just  and  ftiir  one,  as  this  duty  only  covers  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  the  Aberdeen  Works,  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  most  active  com- 
petition we  have.  Other  countries,  which  pay  still  lower  wages,  would  be  more  serious 
competitors,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not  as  yet  imitate  our  styles  so  carefully  as 
the  Aberdeen  Works.  One  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  50  per  cent 
18  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  prices  in  the  United  States  since  this  duty 
has  been  in  effect,  the  tendency  of  prices  oeing  downward,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  importation  of  foreign  combs  is  still  very  laige. 

The  manufacturers  of  horn  combs  in  this  country  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
protection,  and  to  lower  or  remove  the  duty  would  not  benefit  the  consumer,  as 
investigation  will  prove. 

The  great  bulk  of  horn  combs  are  sold  for  5  and  10  cents  apiece  at  retail,  and  these 
prices  would  prevail  whatever  the  duty.    Furthermore,  those  of  us  who  have  visited 
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the  countrias  of  Europe  have  discovered  tha^t  the  retail  price  of  combs  is,  on  ths 
average,  as  hi^h  as  here.  We  believe  were  the  duty  entirely  removed  or  lowered 
that  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  driven  out  of  busmeas^  and  the  foreign 
price  would  equal  the  present  American  price,  and  the  goods  very  inferior. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  the  above  your  careful  attention,  and 
after  considering  the  matter  of  duty  on  combs,  if  you  are  satisfied  our  claims  are  just 
we  would  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  recommend  at  least  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  combs. 
RespectfuUy,  yours, 

W.  H.  NoYBs  &  Bro.  Co. 


Nbwburtport,  Mass.,  January  tt,  1913, 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairnum  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  hearings  in  relation  to  a  new  tariS  bill  are  now  under  way,  we  desire 
to  give  you  the  following  information  in  regard  to  horn  combs,  dutiable  under  Sectioa 
N,  which  section  is  set  for  hearing  on  the  ^th  instant. 

The  duty  on  this  article  was  raised  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  by 
the  present  tariff. 

That  this  advance  in  rate  was  fully  justified  by  conditions  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  results: 

first.  That  no  advance  in  prices  have  since  been  made  by  any  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers. 

Second.  The  importations  since  the  increase  in  rate  have  been  as  follows: 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911,  $155,265,  duty  paid. 

Year  ending  Jime  30,  1912,  $130,272,  duty  paid. 

These  figures  are  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  value  of  importations  in  each  year  was  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  estimated  domes- 
tic production,  the  sales  in  1912  showing  a  falling  oft  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  manufactured  products. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  comparison  with  importations  imder  previous  tariffs,  as 
the  prtoent  bill  is  the  first  one  to  make  a  separate  classification  of  this  article,  but  the 
above  large  percentage  of  importations  shows  very  clearly  that  the  present  rate  is  far 
from  being  prohibitive. 

The  conditions  existing  in  this  industry  are  highly  competitive,  being  from  domes- 
tic and  foreign  sources. 

The  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  have  factory  capacity  in  excess  of  productioDf 
and  each  is  therefore  striving  keenly  to  secure  more  business. 

The  foreign  competition  comes  principally  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  Sl\  countries  with  a  very  low  wage  scale. 

The  competition  of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is  particularly 
difficult  to  meet,  and  we  are  constantly  undersold  by  them  on  many  styles,  they  hav- 
ing imitated  some  of  our  most  important  combs,  and  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
increase  their  trade  in  this  countrv. 

The  above  company  is  a  consoliaation  of  all  of  the  important  horn-comb  factories  in 
Great  Britain,  and  if  located  in  this  country  would  be  designated  as  a  trust. 

Most  of  the  horn  combs  sold  in  this  country  are  retailed  at  either  5  cents  or  10  cents. 
Owing  to  this  trade  condition  a  change  of  duty,  either  upward  or  downward,  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  consumer. 

Any  reduction  in  the  rate  would  therefore  be  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  or  to  the  importers.  Such  action  would  necessarily  be  distinctly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  to  their  employees. 

In  view  of  the  large  importations  under  the  present  rate,  and  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  increase  of  duty 
to  raise  prices,  and  as  the  increased  and  steadily  rising  wage  scale  since  the  present 
law  was  passed  makes  it  even  more  difficult  now  to  compete  with  the  low  wage  scale 
of  Europe,  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  rate  may  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Richardson  Co., 

G.  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer. 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  I.  CANDEE  &  CO.,   NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  L.  Oandbb  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  18,  191S. 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Reiixt, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  note  by  your  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo  that  you  are  interest- 
ing yourself  actively  in  behalf  of  the  industries  of  New  England,  and  particularly 
those  centering  in  your  district. 

In  reference  to  the  duty  on  importations  of  rubber  goods  form  foreign  countries, 
which  is  at  present  35  per  cent,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  this  tariff  is  to  be  lowered 
Congress  should  exert  its  best  efforts  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  securing  lower  duties 
for  American  goods  entering  the  markets  of  European  countries,  particularly  the 
markets  of  Germany  and  France.  In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  on  rubber  goods  com- 
ing into  this  countrjr  is  to  be  lowered,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  Government  should 
exact  a  ''quid  pro  quo'"  from  foreign  Governments. 

Through  great  effort  and  at  lai^  expense  we  have  developed  a  very  gratifying 
export  trade.  This  was  severely  injured  when  on  accoimt  of  the  admission  of  free 
pulp  firom  Canada,  Germany  withdrew  the  "most  favored  nation"  privileges  which 
we  nad  enjoyed  in  that  market,  and  substantially  raised  our  rate  of  duty. 

There  are  many  lines  of  goods  which  can  be  made  cheaper,  if  not  better,  abroad, 
and  if  our  markets  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  competition  on  these  articles,  we 
insist  that  in  fairness  to  its  own  citizens  our  Government  snould  see  to  it  that  American 
manu&icturers  have  an  opportunity  to  enter  foreign  markets  where  we  can  i ..  at 
least  as  fovorable  a  basis  as  forei^ers  can  enter  ours. 

About  a  year  ago  the  congressional  Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered  as  a 
revenue  measure  the  imposition  of  a  5-cent  tax  on  all  crude  rubber  comine'  into  this 
country.  Under  date  of  March  28,  1912,  the  Rubber  Club  of  America  submitted  a 
comprehensive  statement  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chainnan  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  accurately  set  forth  our  ideas  on  this  subject. 

While  I  can  not  believe  that  Congress  would  pass  such  a  measure,  I  refer  to  this 
matter  at  the  present  time  because  it  is  a  vital  point,  and  should  such  legislation  be 
passed  it  would  be  ruinous  to  our  export  business. 

The  principal  European  coim tries  with  which  we  come  in  closest  competition, 
namely  Englcmd,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  all  admit  rubber  free 
of  tax,  and  when  it  is  understood  that  in  the  rubber  industiT^  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  vaJue  of  manufactured  goods  is  in  the  crude  rubber,  the  extent  of  the  handicap 
under  which  such  a  tax  as  this  one  proposed  would  place  us  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

Again  thankiTig  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  and  assuring  you  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Connecticut  will  greatly  appreciate  everything  that  you  can  do  in 
protecting  their  legitimate  interests,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss, 

Vice  Presideni. 
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PABAOBAPH  464.    . 

Manufactures  of  gntta-percha,  ivory,  vegetable  Ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and 
shell,  plaster  of  Paris,  papier-mftoh€,  and  vnloanized  India  mbber  knovn  as 
"hard  rubber, '^  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shells 
engraved,  cut,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  thirty-flve  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt,  page  5224. 

PABAGBAPH  465. 

Mashs,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  466. 

Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  six  cents  per  square  yard ;  mats  made 
of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  four  cents  per  square  foot. 

COCOA-FIBER  MATTINGS. 

BBIEF  CONCEBNIlf G  IfATTIUGS  MADE  OF  COCOA  FIBEB« 

The  GoMiOTTEB  ON  Wats  and  Mbans, 

Eou8t  of  RepreientativeB,  WqfihingUm,  D.  C 

We,  .the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  cocoa  fiber  and  rattan  mats  and  mattingB, 
request  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  articles,  which  are  pre* 
scnbed  in  Schedule  N,  section  466,  oi  the  tariff  ci  1909,  as  follows: 

"Matting  made  ol  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  6  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made  of  cocoa 
fiber  or  rattan,  4  cents  per  sauare  foot.'' 

The  present  rates  of  auty  lumish  the  most  vigorous  competition  from  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  importations  ol  these 
goods  which  took  place  from  1908  to  1912. 

Th«  manufacturers  who  have  signed  this  brief  employ  free  labor — all  told,  about 
500  persons — ^and  they  have  to  contend  not  only  a^^ainst  the  incressing  tide  of  foreign 
competition,  but  agamst  the  competition  of  convict  labor  in  this  countrv,  the  most 
serious  of  it  coming  from  the  large  mat  and  matting  factory  operated  at  Allegheny  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Because  or  these  conditions  we  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  continue 
this  industary  if  competition  is  made  anv  more  severe  by  the  further  increase  of  impor- 
tations wMch  woula  surely  follow  a  reduction  from  the  present  duties  on  these  goo^ 

There  is  no  foreign  market  open  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  ex^^xt  of 
cocoa  mats  and  mattings  because  of  the  extremely  low  piices  made  possible  to  loteigD 
manufacturers' by  cheap  and  Eurpoean  and  Indian  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbywood  Bros.  &  Wakbfibld  Co.,  Wakefidd,  Man. 
By  Fred  M.  Cleaveland. 

Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  New  York, 
By  Henry  Anderson. 


New  York,  January  t9, 191S, 

The  COMMTTTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  section  446,  tariff  of  1909,  as  follows:  Mat- 
ting and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber. 

We  wish  to  indorse  views  expressed  in  brief  presented  by  Messrs.  Heywood  Broe. 
&  Wakefield  Co.,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  Messrs,  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
regarding  retaining  the  present  duty  on  these  goods,  viz,  6  cents  per  yard  on  matting 
and  4  cents  per  foot  on  mats. 
We  are,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servantay  Darragh  &  Suail. 

A.  T.  McViCAR. 
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PASAGKAPH  467. 

Musical  instnunents  or  parts  thereof,  pianoforte  aotions  and  parts  thereof, 
■trtncs  for  masical  instnuaents,  not  otherwise  enumerated  in  this  section, 
cases  for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers, 
and  metronomes;  strings  for  musical  instruments,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  all  the  foregoing,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

STRINGS   FOR  MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 

BBIEF  OF  K.  E.  SCHOEVIVG,  ¥EW  TOEK,  V.  T.,  BEQUESTIVG 
CHANGES  I¥  PAEAOBAPHS  467  AFD  629. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 191t. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committeef 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  this  letter  to  you  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  begnn^  you  to  kindly  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  correction  that  should  be  mt^e  m  the  present  tariff  bill,  Schedule  N,  paragraphs 
467  and  529. 

1.  Paragraph  467  reads:  *  ♦  ♦  "String  for  musical  instruments  not  otherwise 
enumerated  in  this  section.  «  *  *  Strmgs  for  musical  instruments  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  steel  or  other  metal,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

2.  Paragraph  529  reads,  in  free  list:  '^Gat^t,  whipgut,  wormgut  unmanufactured." 

3.  Catgut  IS  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  *'as  a  kind  of  cord,  very  thin, 
strong,  and  slender,  made  from  dried  intestines  of  sheep  or  other  animals,  used  for 
string  for  musical  instruments,  tennis  rackets,  etc." 

4.  In  Webster's  Dictionary  as  '^a  tough  cord,  made  of  the  intestines  of  animals, 
especially  sheep,  used  for  strings  for  musical  instnunents,  for  sutures  in  closing 
wounds,  etc." 

5.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  intention  was  to  admit  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments of  catgut  free. 

6.  Paragraph  529,  however,  has  no  meaning,  as  there  is  no  suoh  thing  as  crude 
catgut  or  catgut  immanufactured.    Catgut  is  a  manufactured  article  and  a  finished 

S reluct;  the  crude  form  are  the  intestines  or  guts  of  eheep  or  other  animals,  which  no 
oubt  the  framers  of  this  paragraph  had  intended. 

7.  The  euts  are  saponined  and  bleached,  and,  as  a  rule,  cut  or  split  in  two  parts, 
right  and  left  sides,  then  cut  in  lengths,  loops  are  made  on  each  ena,  one  loop  is  put 
on  a  stationary  hook,  the  other  on  a  hook  on  a  wheel  and  the  guts  are  twisted  and  then 
allowed  to  dry,  after  that  they  are  rubbed  down  to  make  them  smooth.  This  finished 
product  is  commercially  known  as  catgut,  and  is  the  only  form  in  which  catgut  ai>{!filLrs. 

8.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  that  catgut  strings  for  musical  instru- 
ments were  dutiable  at  45  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand^  they  decided 
that  spinnini^  l^t  was  free,  although  thev  are  the  same,  and  all  spinnmg  gut  can  be 
used  in  condition  as  imported  as  s&ings  for  musical  instruments. 

9.  Under  decision  Davis,  Turner  &  Co.  v.  U.  S.  (115  Fed.  Rep.,  232),  catgut  for 
surgical  purj>oscB  is  admitted  free. 

10.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  material  used,  process  of  manufacture, 
and  the  final  product,  catgut,  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  Strings  of  like 
gauges  are  interchangeable  for  all  uses.  Three  manufacturers  of  catgut  so  testified  in 
C.  6.  Richard  ^Co.v.U.S.,  No.  746,  filed  with  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  October 
30,  1911. 

11.  All  catgut  should  either  be  entered  free  or  all  catgut  should  pay  duty. 

12.  Paragraph  529  should  read,  *' Crude  gut."  and  not  catgut,  unmanufactured. 

13.  And,  as  catgut  is  a  manufactured  article,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
pay  duty. 

14.  American  manufacturers  of  catgut  are  not  protected  by  a  duty  on  catgut  for 
spinning,  surgical,  and  other  purposes,  and  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. On  catgut,  when  imported  as  strings  for  musical  instruments,  the  protection 
is  45  per  centum  ad  valorem,  according  to  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

15.  Catgut,  if  imported  under  other  designation  than  strings  for  musical  instruments, 
as  a  rule  are  passed  free,  and  then  can  be  used  for  any  purpose,  including  strings  for 
musical  instruments. 
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16.  All  catgut  should  either  be  allowed  to  enter  free,  or,  as  I  believe,  being  a  muftn- 
factured  article,  should  pay  duty. 

17.  If  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  would  be  fixed  on  catgut  in  ^neral,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  make  distinctions  which  do  not  exist,  and  which  have  been 
annoyances  and  puzzles  to  all  customs  examiners  and  appraisers,  including  the 
General  Appraisers  and  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals,  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  be  much  larger  than  heretofore,  and  all  could  work  with  a  clear  understanding. 

18.  If  the  duty  on  catgut  ia  made  less  than  the  duty  on  musical  instruments,  etc., 
as  per  paragraph  467,  then  said  paragraph  should  be  made  to  read  as  far  as  the  string 
part  is  concerned:  '^All  strings  for  musical  instruments  excepting  strings  of  ca^gat." 

19.  A  new  paragraph  could  be  made  to  read :  *  *  Catgut  for  all  purposes,  —  per  centum 
ad  valorem,'^  or  tree,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  committee,  which  woukl  embrace 
strings  for  musical  instruments  of  catgut. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  and  kindly  give  this  matter 
your  attention,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  E.  SCHOBNING. 

PABAGRAPH  468. 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  similar  articles,  or  puts 
thereof,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  469. 

Violin  rosin,  in  boxes  or  cases  or  otherwise,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABAGBAPH  470. 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  sculp- 
tures, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
but  the  term  "sculptures"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  to  indnde 
only  such  as  are  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block 
or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal,  and  as  are  the  profes- 
sional production  of  a  sculptor  only,  and  the  term  "painting"  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  understood  not  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  by 
stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process. 

PAINTINGS,  ETC. 

TESTIMOIT?  OF  MB.  JOHN  QXJIlSriir,  OIT  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATIOH  OF  AMEBICAH  PAIHTEBS  AHD  SCTJIPTOBS,  IHC. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Paintera 
and  Sculptors,  a  New  York  association,  which  is  devoted  to  the 

?ractice,  cultivation,  and  encouragement  of  contemporary  art- 
hat  association,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  American  artists  gen- 
erally, ask  that  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  all  art  not  20 
years  old  be  unqualifiedly  and  unconditionally  removed. 

I  wiU  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  at  any  great  length  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  eight  or  nine  UniS 
acts  mat  have  dealt  or  not  dealt  with  the  subject  of  duty  on  art.  I 
intend  to  submit  a  brief,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  in 
which  the  dates  of  the  acts  and  the  duties  imposed  and  the  amounts 
realized,  as  well  as  the  tariff  acts  where  there  were  no  duties,  and  the 
amount  of  art  imported  and  the  duty  on  art  less  than  20  years  old 
under  the  act  of  1909  will  be  set  forth. 

I  will  come  right  down  to  the  act  of  1909.  A  very  great  effort  was 
made  at  that  time  to  have  the  Congress  of  this  country  make  all  art 
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free.  Art  associatioiis,  free-art  leagues,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
presidents  of  colleges,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  public 
Dodies  addressed  or  wrote  to  the  then  committee  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  free  art.  A  few  artists  and  art  dealers  asked  that  the  duty 
be  retained,  and  others  asked  that  there  be  imposed  a  speciQc  duty 
of  SlOO  on  all  paintings,  irrespective  of  their  value  or  age. 

The  result  of  the  law  of  1909  making  art  over  20  years  old  free  is 
that  the  importation  of  old  works  of  art  has  risen  enormously.  A 
glance  at  the  figures  will  show  that.  For  example,  in  1908  the  value 
of  all  art  imported  was  $3,911,125,  and  it  yielded  a  duty  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

In  1909  the  value  of  all  art  imported  was  $3,239,168,  and  yielded  a 
duty  of  approximatelv  $600,000. 

In  1910,  after  the  autj  on  art  over  20  years  old  had  been  removed 
the  value  of  the  imports  increased  to  $18,634,131,  from  which,  under 
the  present  law,  the  Government  derived  no  revenue. 

In  1911  it  increased  to  $20,264,115,  from  which  again  the  Govern- 
ment derived  no  revenue;  and  up  to  June  30,  1912,  the  figures  that 
are  available  to  me  give  the  value  of  imports  of  old  art  as  $5,259,  761, 
from  which  the  Government  derived  nothing. 

I  claim  that  the  taxation  of  art,  whether  ancient,  modem,  or  con- 
temporary, is  wrong.  We  are  the  only,  or  practically  the  only, 
civilized  country  in  me  world  that  places  a  tax  on  art.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  doing  so;  other  countries  foster  art;  they 
subsidize  art  schools  and  art  academies;  they  give  prizes  out  of  the 
national  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  they  buy  the  works 
of  contemporary  artists,  even  of  American  artists,  out  of  their  public 
funds;  ana  perhaps  every  member  of  this  committee  has  seen  m  the 
Luxembourg  the  works  of  Americans  and  been  glad  to  see  them 
there — worfca  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  by  Whistler  and  by  other  American 
painters  and  sculptors. 

I  have  in  my  orief  carefully  and,  I  think,  fairly  summarized  the 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  1909  on  both  sides  of  that  proposition.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
conunittee  will  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  that  old  testimony  and 
the  briefs  then  submitted,  but  I  have  summarized  it  in  my  brief  to 
save  you  that  trouble,  and  have  there  given,  I  think,  accurately  and 
fairly  the  ar^ments  pro  and  con. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  all  the  ar^ments,  both 
the  arguments  themselves  and  the  authoritative  or  critical  standing 
of  those  presenting  them,  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  uncondi- 
tionallv  iree  art.  In  my  brief  I  have  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  hearings  on  the  tariflp  act  of  1909,  in  which 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art, 
irrespective  of  their  age,  and  also  in  favor  of  sweeping  aside  all  the 
duty,  are  contained. 

Trie  Congress  of  that  year  compromised  or,  I  may  say,  straddled 
on  the  question,  with  rather  queer  results — queer  results  both  as  to 
revenue  and  as  to  art.  The  duty  before  1909  was  20  per  cent,  and 
in  some  cases  15  per  cent,  where  there  were  reciprocity  treaties 
with  certain  countries.  They  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  certain 
artistS;  and  of  the  man  who  said  that  artists  were  tradesmen,  of  a 
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specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art  irrespective  of  their  value 
and  their  age,  but  they  put  a  16  per  cent  duty  on  all  works  of  art 
less  than  20  years  of  age,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  art  intended 
for  museums,  galleries,  etc. 

Under  our  present  law,  instead  of  making  all  art  free,  instead  of 
buying,  as  a  Government,  the  works  of  contemporary  artists,  we 

¥ut  a  tax  on  the  importation  into  this  country  of  cxmtemporary  art. 
hat  is  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity.  The  revenue  that  we 
get  under  the  present  law  is  not  so  great  that  this  countjry  should 
continue  in  that  position.  According  to  the  figures,  whi<^  I  will 
submit  to  the  committee,  the  value  of  art  imports  less  than  20  years 
old,  for  the  year  1910,  was  $1,701,193  and  yielded  a  duty  of  $255,- 
178.95.  The  value  for  the  vear  1911  was  $1,591,167  ancl  yielded  a 
duty,  at  the  present  rate  of  15  per  cent,  of  $238,675.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  get  the  figures,  the  duty  up  to  June  30,  1912,  was 
the  sum  of  $52,179.16  on  works  valued  at  $347,861. 

A  great  manv  people  say,  and  the  argument  was  made  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  in  1909,  that  art  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  ne- 
cessity. There  are  many  arguments  against  that  moposition.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  Democratic  proposition.  The  Democratic 
Party  on  art  has  had  rather  a  good  recora.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  been  in  favor  of  free  art  as  a  party  and  historically.  I  may  c$Sl 
the  attention  of  the  committee  very  briefly  to  that  fact. 

The  act  of  1832  was  a  protectionist  measure,  and  yet  it  placed  art 
on  the  free  hst.  The  act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic 
Party  as  a  free-trade  measure,  and  one  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  that  luxuries 
should  be  taxed  the  maximum;  but  that  act  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  the  act  of  1857  art  was  kept  on  the  free  list,  and  the  Democratic 
Wilson  bill  of  1894  also  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

I  am  therefore  asking  this  committee  to  put  art  on  the  free  list 
and  to  put  this  country  abreast  of  all  other  civihzed  countries — ^I 
will  not  say  progressive  countries;  I  say  merely  civihzed  countries. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  written  on  the  various  phases  and  aspects 
of  the  proposition  that  art  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  a  vulgarism,  but  I  think  1  could  prove  that  art  in  the 
end  would  pay  for  itself  as  a  necessity.  The  French  people,  as  a 
people,  sell  miUibns  of  dollars'  worth  of  things  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  mainly  because  the  artistic  instinct  and  spirit  has  been  fos- 
tered in  them  generation  after  generation.  Where  people  have  an 
artistic  instinct  and  sense  their  products  are  certain  to  be  finer  and 
better  and  to  be  bought  by  other  nations.  That  is  not  limited 
merely  to  pictures  that  one  sees  on  the  walls  of  museums  or  to  pieces 
of  sculpture  that  one  sees  in  museums  and  galleries.  It  goes  into 
almost  everything  that  is  worth  having  in  life;  it  goes  into  every- 
thing where  form,  design,  color,  moldmg,  modeling,  or  decoration 
may  possibly  enter. 

K  we  want  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  finer 
grades  of  products,  and  if  we  want  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  export 
products  so  that  we  can  compete  with  the  works  of  Germany  and 
France,  where  art  is  fostered  and  not  taxed,  it  will  be  only  good 
business  for  us  to  encourage,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  removmig  the 
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duty  on  contemporary  art,  the  practice,  study,  and  knowledge  of 
contenaporary  art. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  QuiNN  (interposing).  You  do  not,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  the  law  dealing  with  art?  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  art  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Books  have  been  written  on  that  sin^ele  question  and 
that  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  present  law  and  will  be  inherent  in 
any  law;  but  I  think  this  committee  can  define  the  law  so  there  will 
be  no  border  line  or  any  great  dispute. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  will  pardon  the  further  interruption,  a  few 
years  ago,  out  in  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  there  was  an 
alleged  statue  of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  which  a  paternal 
Government  removed  overnight  and  it  disappeared.  No  doubt  in 
his  day  that  was  art,  but  to-day  that  properly  would  be  classified  as 
"manufactures  of  stone  not  otherwise  provided  for.'' 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  probably  it  would,  and  perhaps  it  was  "other- 
wise provided  for"  after  it  was  removed. 

But  the  law,  as  at  present  it  stands,  covers  paintings  or  sculpture 
as  work  made  or  produced  by  artists  or  professional  sculptors,  and 
that  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  about  wood  carving  ? 

Mr.  ^uiNN.  I  am  not  interested  in  that,  because  that  is  nearer  a 
mechamcal  process  and  has  not  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
ask  the  duty  removed,  I  think.  I  am  speaking  of  art  where  the 
work  of  a  man's  hands  or  his  eye  enters.  As  to  the  definition  of  art 
in  the  law,  you  can  not  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  that.  I  might 
think  a  picture  was  a  work  of  art,  and  some  one  else  might  think  it 
a  daub;  out  if  made  by  a  professional  artist  and  I  want  to  buy  it,  it 
ought  to  come  in  free. 

You  can  not  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  that.  The  Government 
would  make  itself  ridiculous  if  it  attempted  to  define  what  is  and  what 
is  not  art;  and  any  official  would  likewise  make  himself  ridiculous  if 
he  attempted  to  define  what  is  and  what  is  not  art. 

Somebody  has  said  that  morality  is  a  question  of  geography.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  true,  nor  do  I  say  that  art  is  a  question  of  geography; 
but  it  IS  a  question  of  time,  and  place,  and  taste,  and  disposition,  and 
training,  and  environment,  and  ideals,  and  differs  in  dinerent  places 
at  diflFerent  times.  The  ideals  of  one  age  may  not  be  the  ideals  of 
another.     It  is  rather  a  commonplace  that  ideals  change  and  die  and 

Serish  eVfery  day,  and  new  ones  come  in  vogue.  The  reformer  of  one 
ay  is  the  conservative  of  another,  and  the  progressive  in  art  of  one 
generation  is  the  reactionary  in  another,  the  same  as  in  politics;  so  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  should  attempt  in  the  act  itself  to  define 
what  is  or  is  not  art. 

I  will  come,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  a  moment  to  a  section  I  have  drawn, 
toward  the  end  of  my  brief,  and  explain  that  more  fully. 

There  are  really  no  arguments  in  tavor  of  the  retention  of  this  duty, 
except  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  to  keep  out 
all  contemporary  art  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  a  possible  $200,000 
or  $250,000  a  year.  I  have  not  estimated  the  expense  of  collecting 
that  amount,  but  that  expense  should  be  deducted  from  that  figure. 
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No  artists,  of  an^  account  at  any  rate,  are  asking  for  this  protection. 
They  do  not  need  it.  They  do  not  want  it.  American  art  does  not 
need  protection  from  foreign  art.  If  it  does  need  it,  if  it  is  so  weak  it 
needs  it,  then  it  is  not  worthy  of  protection.  If  it  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  then  it  does  not  need  any  protection.  It  should  not  be 
protected  from  what  is  bad,  on  the  one  hand,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  1909.  It  does  not  need  to  be  protected  from  what 
is  bad,  and  it  should  not  ask  protection  from  what  is  good.  One  can 
not  get  away  from  these  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Quinn,  4  years  ago 
we  put  art  over  20  years  old  on  the  free  list.  That  class  of  pictures, 
for  mstance,  is  largely  a  yery  high-priced  class  that  can  only  be  bought 
by  the  very,  veiT  rich  me/?  J'  "« 

Mr.  Quinn.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  gave  rich  men  their  class  of  art 
free,  and  to  the  poor  man  or  the  man  (w  moderate  means  we  declined 
to  give  it  free. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  committee  should  bring  within  the  means  and  within  the  power 
of  the  man  of  moderate  means — ^yes,  even  of  the  poor  man — ^to  acquire 
works  of  contemporary  art  before  they  become  20  years  of  age  and 
appreciate  in  value  and  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  dealers  ana  then 
become  merely  the  hobby  or  exclusive  possession  of  the  rich. 

If  the  committee  wiU  pardon  me  for  oeing  personal,  I  buy  modem 
pictures  myself,  and  I  have  paid  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars 
m  duty,  and  I  always  felt  it  was  an  outrageous  thing  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  rich  men  who  can  indulge  in 
R^nbrandts,  or  Velasquezs,  or  Frans  Hals,  and  other  old  masters, 
some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them  bad,  and  perhaps  many  of  them 
forged.  I  want  to  buy  the  art  of  my  own  time.  I  prefer  to  be  a 
man  of  my  own  time. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  great  many  other  men  of  moderate  means 
who  want  to  ouy  the  art  of  their  own  time,  art  that  is  witliin  their 
moderate  means;  so  I  am  pleading  not  only  for  this  society  but  for 
myself  and  for  all  Uke  me  who  want  to  be  men  of  their  own  age.  I 
do  not  care  merely  to  buy  the  ideals  or  work  of  artists  of  100  or  200 
years  ago.  I  leave  that  pursuit  to  the  rich  man.  I  prefer  the  more 
exciting  and  interesting  and  enjoyable  one,  personally  to  me,  of 
acquiring  the  hving  art  of  my  own  time. 

Coming  down  to  the  practical  question,  if  this  committee  shall 
decide  to  place  art  on  the  free  hst  and  have  this  country,  4/herefore, 
take  a  stand  as  regards  art  with  other  civihzed  countries,  how  shall 
it  be  adopted  and  how  shall  it  be  accompUshed?  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  at  the  end  of  my  brief,  a  paragraph  which 
I  will  take  out  of  the  present  Schedule  N,  that  section  impo^in^  a 
duty  upon  works  of  art  less  than  20  years  old,  and  put  a  comprehensive 
paragraph  into  the  free  hst.  I  have  also  gone  through  the  pth^ 
sections  dealing  with  etchings,  statuary,  etc.,  and  have  grouped 
them  all  in  one  section  and  followed  that  with  suggestions  aa  to 
amendments  to  other  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

There  is  just  one  pomt  that  has  not  been  dealt  with,  I  think^  in  any 
act,  and  that  was  not  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  1909. 
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That  is  the  question  of  the  number  of  replicas.  They  dealt  only  with 
questions  of  originals.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  m  1909  was  that 
if  you  took  off  the  duty  from  all  art  we  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  with  copies  and  forgeries.  I  ask  only  that  the  duty  be 
removed  on  originals  as  to  pictures,  whether  in  oils,  whether  in  pas- 
tels, or  what  not,  and  as  to  copies  only  as  stated  in  my  brief. 

As  to  statuary  it  is  a  little  different.  A  sculptor  may  make  one 
^ure  and  may  make  one  or  two  or  three  replicas.  There  comes  a 
time  as  to  replicas  or  copies  when  thev  perhaps  cease  to  be  art  and 
become  objects  of  trade;  they  cross  the  border  line.  For  example, 
you  may  see  in  shops  in  this  country  examples  of  Rodin's  *' Easier,'' 
which  is  hardly  anything  but  an  article  of  trade.  I  would  not  call 
such  a  trade  copy  an  original  work  of  art;  I  do  not  think  Rodin 
would.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  my  brief 
that  sculpture  be  admitted  free,  and  that  two  or  three  replicas  of  the 
same  made  by  the  artist  only  be  admitted  free.  That  would  result  in 
the  original,  if  imported  here,  and  the  two  or  three  replicas,  being 
numbered  and  tagged.  They  would  have  to  be  nmnbered,  and  those 
two  or  three  woiud  be  admitted  free.  Any  other  replicas  would  be 
taxed. 

That  accomplishes  several  purposes.  '  It  does  not  compete  with  our 
molders  or  bronze  foundries.  It  identifies  the  works  of  art,  and  it 
enables  a  museum  or  a  private  individual  to  obtain  one  of  the  one 
or  two  or  three  replicas  of  a  celebrated  work  of  art.  I  have  put  it  at 
three,  and  think  that  is  very  conservative.  I  know  several  sculptors 
who  limit  their  work  to  five  replicas.  Rodin  makes  a  great  many,  and 
my  suggestion  as  to  limiting  it  to  three  would  tax  a  great  many  of 
Rodin's  things  beyond  four  in  number. 

As  to  etchmgs  and  engravings  I  have  also  a  practical  suggestion  to 
make.  The  number  of  etchings  that  may  be  made  from  a  plate  is 
almost  unlimited.  The  first  impressions,  of  course,  as  every  member 
of  this  committee  knows,  will  be  better  than  the  later  ones.  I  have 
suggested  that  etchings  or  impressions  shall  be  confined  to  20,  each 
one  numbered,  which  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Each  one  would 
have  to  be  numbered  and  a  record  kept,  and  a  man  would  have  to 
swear  or  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  number  of  20,  and  if  they  got  a 
higher  number  than  20  or  more  than  20  were  to  be  imported,  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  at  the  regular  rate.  In  other 
words,  they  would  pass  tne  border  line  when  they  ceased  to  be  art 
and  became  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  an  object  of  trade. 

I  make  the  same  suggestion  with  reference  to  engravings.  The 
committee  may  not  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  where  that 
line  should  be  drawn.  It  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  both  as  to 
statuary  and  as  to  paintings  of  all  kinds,  engravings,  and  etchings. 

The  section  I  have  sketched  does  not  admit  du^  free  anything  into 
which  the  mechanical  process  enters.  It  is  confined  to  work  of  art 
made  by  the  artist's  hand  or  from  the  work  of  his  hands. 

I  find  what  I  think  is  one  curious  oversight  in  the  present  act,  and 
that  is  that  apparently  there  is  no  provision  made  for  works  of  art, 
such  as  bronze  or  other  metals  cast  from  plaster  made  by  an  artist. 
The  artist  makes  only  the  plaster  and  then  sends  it  to  a  workman  to 
mi^e  the  bronze  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  our  present  act  would 
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tax  at  a  different  rate  all  bronze  except  those  made  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  in  the  proposed  section  I  nave  included  any  sculpture 
that  is  made  from  casts  made  by  a  professional  sculptor. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Really  an  ori^nal  * 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Really  an  origmal;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  would  you  do  in  this  case?  You  have  seen 
in  the  European  galleries  scores  and  scores  of  men  and  women  sitting 
in  front  of  a  picture  and  copying  it.  So  far  as  their  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  ori^al.  So  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  it  is  a  copy. 
Would  you  admit  that  free  for  the  purpose  of  merchandising  ? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  I  should  not  admit  that  for  the  purpose  of  mer- 
chandising. I  should  admit  that  if  it  was  bought  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual or  for  a  gallery  only.  But  if  it  is  reproduced  for  purposes  of 
sale  I  should  tax  it,  beyond  any  question;  although,  if  it  has  such 
educational  value  that  it  is  for  a  gallery  or  for  the  use  of  some  private 
individual  who  imports  it,  you  might  make  it  duty  free  to  American 
citizens  or  galleries  or  museums,  but  I  should  not  have  copjrists 
making  these  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  other  places  and  flooding 
this  country  with  $25  original  pictures  duty  free.  It  is  only  the 
original  works  of  art  that  should  come  in  free,  or  copies  as  thus 
strictly  limited. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  a  great  many  Americans  going  there  and 
doing  that  same  thing. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Under  the  present  law  works  by  Americans  come  in 
free.  I  would  retain  that  provision  as  to  copies,  perhaps.  Mr. 
Whistler  settled  that  question.  Any  copy  by  an  American  artist 
might  be  made  duty  free;  but  you  must  draw  the  line  there  against 
flooding  the  market  with  copies.  I  do  not  believe  in  copies  myself 
unless  they  are  done  by  great  artists,  and  then  if  a  museum  is  import- 
ing them  or  a  person  is  importing  them  himself  for  his  own  individual 
use  let  them  be  free.  In  that  case  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  them 
come  in  free,  but  if  they  are  copies,  merely  as  articles  of  merchandise 
or  trade,  then  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Quinn  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
is  as  follows: 

Brbbf  of  John  Quinn,  Counsel  for  the  Association  of  Amebigan  Paintbrs  am 
Sculptors  (Inc.),  in  Favor  of  Repbauno  the  Present  Dutt  on  Art  Lsas 
Than  20  Years  Old. 

New  York,  January  SO,  191S. 

To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

THE  present  duty  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1900  AND  UNDER  ACT  OF  1807. 

I.  Paintings, — Prior  to  the  act  of  1909  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colonSj  pastels,  and 
pen  and  ink  drawings  carried  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

By  the  act  of  1909  Hiia  duty  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  (par.  470  of  act  of  1909), 
but  by  paragraph  717  of  that  act  works  of  art,  including  naintingB  in  oil,  minml, 
water  or  other  colors,  pastels,  original  drawings  and  sketches,  etchings,  engravingi 
and  sculpture,  more  than  20  years  prior  to  the  date  of  their  importation  woe  to  be 
admitted  duty  free.  « 

II.  Statuary. — Under  the  act  of  1909,  section  470,  statuary  and  sculpture  were 
required  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Under  the  act  of  1897  that  duty  was  20  per 
cent.  The  same  exemptions  as  to  the  importation  free  of  other  works  of  art  over  20 
years  old  were  extendea  by  paragraph  717  of  the  act  of  1909  to  sculpture  and  statuary. 
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The  term  "punting"  in  thia  brief  will  be  used  in  the  same  sense  tu  defined  in  the 
preeent  \xw  and  should  be  understood  not  to  include  auch  paintings  as  ue  made 
'wholly  or  in  part  by  stenciling  or  any  other  mechanical  proceaa. 

The  tenns  atstuary  "  and  sculpture"  are  used  in  this  brief  in  the  sense  defined 
in  the  preaent  law,  and  are  understood  to  include  only  such  statuary  or  sculpture  as 
aie  cnt,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble, 
stone,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal  and  such  as  are  the  professional  productions  of  a 
sculptor  onlj. 

Bnt  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  term  "sculpture"  aad  "statuary"  as  lued 
in  thia  brief  does  refer  to  and  is  intended  to  include  and  should  include  a  cast  in 
bronee,  iron,  or  other  metal  from  a  clay,  plaster,  or  wax  model  or  a  model  of  any 
other  snbstance  which  is  the  proferaional  production  of  a  sculptor  only. 

III.  PreterU  and  ptut  revenue  from  tariff' on  art. — Prior  to  the  placing  of  works  of 
art  that  are  20  or  more  years  old  upon  the  free  list  by  the  act  of  1909  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  importation  of  art  was  very  large. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Govenimeitt  "Report  of  Imports  and 
Duties  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1894,  to  1907,  inclusive";  and  also  from 
other  Government  publications,  in  particular  the  one  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 

fation  of  the  United  States,  which  covers  importations  from  June,  1907,  to  June, 
Bll;  and  also  from  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  enti- 
tled "Imported  merchandiae  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
duties  collected  thereon,  1912": 

Paintmg$  m  oU  and  wtUr  colon  and  all  otiur  art. 
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The  act  rejmpoeing  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  went  into  effect  in  the  year  1898,  a  duty 
ot  20  per  cent  being  imposed.  The  following  are  the  figures  from  1898  down  to  the 
year  1909,  giving  the  year,  the  value  oE  the  imjwriB,  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  amount 
of  duty  collected. 

There  were  reciprocity  agreements  with  certain  coimtriea  under  which  a  duty  of 
IS  per  cent  only  was  in  some  cases  imposed. 
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In  1909  the  duty  was  taken  off  works  of  art  , 

figuresshowingimportationsof  art  under  20  yearsold,  with  the 
from  at  the  reduce!  rate  of  15  per  cent. 


Year. 

Vah.. 

RaU. 

Y^ld. 

11,701, 1«S.  00 
1,WI,  IS7.00 
UTjSei.DO 

Pticmt. 

Iiu,m.e9 

5700 
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The  following  figures  show  the  groas  importatioDfi  of  art  over  20  years  old  since  the 
act  of  1909  went  into  effect  from  which  no  duty  was  derived: 


Arts  over  £0  yean  oUL 

■ 

Year. 

Value. 

Rate. 

Yield. 

1910...; 

S18,634,131 

20,264,115 

6,269,761 

Free! 

...do...... 

...do 

Nothing. 

1911 

Do. 

1912  to  June  30 

Do. 

>  Free  on  and  after  Aug.  6, 1909.    Figures  for  1910  cover  period  from  Aug.  5, 1909. 

IV. — Certain  reasons  advanced  in  1909  for  imposing  tariff  on  art  less  than  tO  years  old 
while  letting  in  art  over  SO  years  old  duty  free. — During  the  tariff  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  certain  artists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  some  business  interests,  apneared  before  the  committee  of  tba  House 
and  asked  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art  be  imposed. 

James  B.  Townsend,  representing  the  American  Art  News,  recommended,  if  there 
should  be  any  art  duty  at  all,  a  specific  duty  on  all  works  of  art,  claiming  ''there  should 
be  some  limitation  for  the  present,  at  least,  upon  the  importation  of  ue  cheap  art  of 
Europe  from  the  fact  that  its  artisans  and  artists  can  live  much  more  cheaply  there 
than  we  do  here;  and  that  they  have  a  natural  facultyfor  the  production  of  art,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  of  Europe."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7229-7231.) 
He  recommended  a  duty  of  $100  on  paintings  and  sculpture  on  the  following,  amonj^ 
other  groimds:  ''European  artists  living  more  cheaply  than  can  our  artists  and  arti- 
sans, can  afford  to  produce  their  imitations  and  copies  at  a  low  fi^^e,  to  sell  them 
also  at  low  figures,  and  without  some  restriction  these  copies  and  imitations  can  be 
brought  here  »  *  *  with  the  result  that  our  art  lovers  and  collectors  can  be  im- 
posea  upon  and  large  and  illegitimate  profits  made  by  the  sellers  of  these  spurious 
works";  that  much  of  the  so-called  cheap  art  produced  by  European  artists,  espe- 
cially in  t^e  south  of  Europe,  was  "for  the  most  part  distinctly  debasing  to  taste  and 
uneaucational  in  every  wa^";  and  further  that  ours  "is  a  country  which  has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  age  to  acquire  general  art  knowledj^e  and  taste";  and  that  a  specific 
duty  would  tend  "to  mmimize  fraud  in  the  selling  of  art  works  at  auction  and  at 
private  sale  here."     (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings  1909,  pp.  7235-7239.) 

A  certain  Charles  J.  Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  filed  a  brief  in  advocacy  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  allied  that  "an  artist  is  a  workman  ''  uid 
that  paintinff  was  and  is  a  trade.    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings  1909,  pp. 7239-7242.) 

Richard  N.  Brooke,  president  of  a  society  of  Washmgton  artista,  favored  a 
specific  duty  on  works  of  art  on  the  ground  that  to  make  art  free  would  be  "indulging 
in  sentimentalism  at  the  cost  of  our  younger  artists";  and  on  the  further  ground  that 
we  would  be  flooded  with_pain tings  of  a  class  "which  can  not  even  pay  the  preeent 
duty."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7257-7258.) 

One  J.  H.  Strauss,  of  New  York  City,  described  as  a  dealer  in  oil  paintings,  water 
colors,  engravings,  and  etchings,  wrote  advocating  the  placing  of  a  specific  duty  on 
paintings  on  the  ground  that  such  a  duty  would  "protect  Uie  dealer  from  unbdr 
foreign  competition  in  the  way  of  consignmentB  or  otherwise."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff 
Hearings,  1909,  p.  7258.) 

One  vV.  B.  Closson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  also  recommended  a  specific  duty  on 
painting  and  other  works  of  art,  also  to  "  prevent  the  flooding  of  this  country  with  either 
mferior  art  or  that  which  is  better  but  not  ^eat,"  and  to  discourage  the  importa- 
tion of  "such  work  as  would  come  in  competition  with  that  produced  by  the  younger 
artists  of  this  country."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7260-7261.)  , 

One  Henry  E.  F.  Brown,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  after  whose  name  the  following  ini- 
tials appear,  "F.  A.  A.  S.,"  and  who  signed  himself  "artist,  author,  and  hlBtonan^" 
also  favored  a  specific  duty  on  art,  not  of  flOO  as  did  the  other  advocates  of  a  ti^iff 
on  art,  but  "a  specific  duty  of  |1,000  on  each  and  every  painting  in  oil,  without  re- 
gard to  size,  condition,  or  merit."    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7261-7262.) 

One  David  C.  Pryer,  of  New  York  City,  designated  as  'formerly  editor  of  the 
Collector  and  Art  Critic,"  suggested  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  |100,  claiming  that  that  slight  sum  "would  not  interfere  with  the  importa- 
tion of  valuable  works  of  educational  value."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7266- 
7266.) 
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Certain  Cinciimati  (Ohio)  artists  petitioned  for  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  pictures 
and  sculptures  ''to  keep  out  trash  and  poor  art,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  good  pictures 
brousht  m  and  sold  as  originals  afterwards."  (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7268- 
7269.) 

Charles  H.  Davis,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  argued  that  with  free  art  the  United  States  would 
Boon  become  the  dumping  ground  for  European  trash  and  that  "we  want  all  that  we 
can  get  of  the  good  art  of  Europe;  a  small  specific  duty  would  encourage  its  importa- 
tion.^'    (Vol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  7272-7273.) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  ol  those  arguments  could  have  been  taken  seriously 
by  the  then  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  When  an  artist,  or  a  man  pur- 
porting to  speak  on  behalf  of  artists,  comes  before  a  committee  of  Conmss  and  says 
that  artists  are  tradesmen,  he  merely  condemns  himself  and  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
Bpeaks.  The  ^ist  of  the  plea  for  protection  was  that  the  American  public  was  lacking 
in  taste  in  artistic  matters,  and  that  the  tax  of  $100  asked  for  upon  all  works  of  art, 
irrespective  of  their  age,  would  protect  the  American  public  from  its  own  ignorance. 
That  argument  came  to  this — ^that  ignorant  people  or  people  without  taste  should  be 
protected  from  their  own  ignorance  Dy  keeping  them  ignorant. 

The  argument  that  such  a  duty  would  prevent  the  sale  of  forgeries  was  also  an 
absurdity,  because  if  men  are  Roing  to  forge  old  works  of  art,  a  duty  of  $100  will  not 
only  not  prevent  it,  but  will  aid  it,  by  giving  a  certain  governmental  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity to  the  foigery. 

The  ariniment  that  such  a  duty  would  prevent  the  reproduction  or  copies  of  works 
of  art,  falls  to  the  ground  in  view  of  our  request  that  only  original  works  of  art  and  not 
mere  reproductions  should  be  admitted  duty  free. 

V.  Arguments  before  the  House  committee  of  the  Sixty-first  Conwress^  1909 ,  in  favor  oj 
admitting  works  of  art  free:  on  the  following,  among  omer  grounds: 

(1^  That  it  is.  tne  duty  of  the  Government  to  encourage  art. 

(2)  The  refining  infiuences  of  the  art  of  a  nation. 

(3)  Ours  almost  the  onlv  civilized  country  that  taxes  art. 

(4)  That  most  of  the  Crovemments  of  Europe  have  bureaus  of  fine  arts  and  make 
liberal  appropriations  for  art  museums  and  art  schools. 

(5)  Tlutt  the  highest  development  of  art  can  only  be  attained  by  freedom  and  ^ } 
onhainpered  exclmnge  of  ideas  between  the  artists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

(6)  That  regard  for  education  forbids  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  good  taste. 

(7)  That  the  study  of  drawing  and  art  is  essential  to  education  and  that  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  "are  a  unit  in  their  opinion  that  works  of  art  should  be  free  o 
import  duties.'' 

(8)  That  free  art  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  benefiting  and  improving 
many  of  its  industries,  in  whose  production  form,  design,  or  color,  play  an  important 
part,  such  as  silk,  cotton,  jewelry,  carpets,  furniture,  wall  paper,  pottery,  lace,  glass, 
chinaware,  architectural  features  in  metal  and  stone  manufacture. 

And  they  might  have  added  that  a  knowledge  of  art  should  have  entered  into  the 
design,  form,  color,  or  style  of  mantels,  fixtures,  carving,  woodwork,  moldings, 
fittings,  the  decorations  inside  and  outside  of  houses,  buildings,  bridges,  railway 
and  elevated  and  subway  stations,  tableware,  men's  ana  women's  clothing,  and  even 
tide  common  and  most  useful  kinds  of  painting  and  decoration,  and  all  the  other 
industries  where  some  art  education  is  a  necessity.  In  short,  the  product  of  almost 
every  industry  in  the  country  could  be  improved  both  from  the  point  of  beauty  aud 
fitness  by  a  Icnowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  art. 

(9)  That  European  coimtries  which  have  applied  art  education  to  industry  have 
produced  manufactured  "articles  of  superior  design." 

(10)  That  Fruice  b^  following  such  a  policy  for  so  long  has  produced  artisans  whose 
"artistic  taste  and  skill  gives  greatly  increased  value  to  their  work." 

(11)  That  Germany  through  a  study  and  widespread  knowledge  of  eastern  taste 
and  standards  "has  secured  and  held  an  enormous  trade  in  Japan." 

(12>  That  our  artisans  and  artists  should  have  the  advantages  "which  are  now 
founa  in  a  superior  measure  in  countries  abroad." 

(13)  That  n-ee  art  and  the  multiplying  of  art  objects  will  develop  artistic  taste 
among  our  people,  which  will  in  turn  create  a  demand  for  artistic  products,  which  will 
give  employment  at  high  wages  to  skilled  workmen  and  artisans,  both  men  and 
women. 

Q4)  That  free  art  will  benefit  American  artists  because — 

(a)  Art  education  will  create  an  appreciation  and  an  increased  demand  for  art; 
that  an  increased  knowledge  of  art  has  in  fact  aided  American  art  and  increased  the 
patronage  of  our  art. 
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(5)  That  American  artiBtB,  with  few  ezceptiona,  for  many  yean  have  favored 
free  art. 

(c)  That  free  art  will  tend  to  remove  the  necessity  for  our  art  students  going  abroad 
for  ueir  art  education. 

(d)  Foreign  galleries  and  exhibitions  welcome  the  work  of  our  artists  firee  of  chaige, 
and  they  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  priases  of  foreign  Governments. 

(e)  That  our  tariff  on  art  hampers  our  own  artists  and  benefits  no  one. 

(f)  That  the  duty^  prejudices  American  artists  in  the  eyes  of  American  purchasers 
''by  adding  an  artificial  value  to  imported  works  of  art." 

Q5)  That  our  museums  would  benefit  by  free  art  because — 

(a)  Free  art  will  contribute  to  the  establidiment  of  new  and  the  growth  of  our 
present  museums. 

(b)  Our  museums  depend  for  their  growth  upon  gifts,  loans,  and  bequests  by 
individuals. 

(c)  More  than  one-half  of  the  imported  art  in  our  museimis  has  been  acquired  by 
the  gifts  or  the  loans  of  private  collectors. 

(a)  Our  public  art  collections  would  be  richer  to-day  but  for  the  duty  on  art. 

{e)  The  auty  on  art  sacrifices  the  growth  of  oiu*  own  art  museums  to  the  increase  of 
foreign  museums. 

rVol.  VII,  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  pp.  7206-7217.) 

VI.  The  arguments  before  the  committee  of  1909  in  favor  of  removiog  all  the  duty 
on  art  were  not  heeded  by  the  Congress  of  1909,  but  their  action  resulted  only  in  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise. 

These  arguments  were  made  by  the  American  Free  Art  League  (Vol.  VII,  Hear- 
ings, 1909,  pp.  7218-7219);  by  the  secretarv  of  the  Fairmont  Park  Association,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  <Vol.  VII,  HearingB,  1909,  p.  7220);  by  the  president 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fme  Arts  (ib.,  p.  7221);  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  (ib.,  p.  7222);  by  the  president  of  the  American  Scenic  and  History  Preset^ 
vation  Society  (ib.,  p.  7223);  by  a  former  president  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
(ib.,  p.  7224);  the  vice  president  for  New  York  of  the  American  Free  Art  Lea^e  (ib., 
p.  7225);  by  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazme  (ib., 
pp.  7226-7229):  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (ib.,  pp.  7233-7234); 
Dv  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  (ib.,  pp.  7242-7243);  by  the  Iowa  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  asking  that  ^'a  tax  on  civilization  be  re- 
moved "  (ib.,  p.  7243);  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgenson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Industry  (ib.,pp.  7246-7248):  by  the  preaident 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  (ib.,  pp.  7248-7249);  by  the  director  of  the  Buffalo  Fme  Aits 
Academy  (ib.,  pp.  7250-7251);  bv  J.  W.  Barwell,  speaking  for  the  people  of  Chicain, 
and  stating  ^'that  a  duty  on  works  of  art  is  like  shutting  out  sunlight  (ib.9p.  7252); 
by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  formerly  president  of  Columbia  CoUe^  anof  mayor  of  the  ci^ 
of  New  York  (ib..  pp.  7252-7253);  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Warner,  chairman  of  ue  committee 
on  education  of  tne  Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects,  who  wished  "free  art  in  the 
interests  of  young  architects  and  draftsmen"  (ib.,pp.  7253-7254);  by  the  Chamber  d 
Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  (ib.,  p.  7254);  by  Frof.  Allan  Marquand,  profeasor  of 
art  and  archsology  in  the  University  of  Princeton,  who  wished  the  tax  on  all  works 
of  art  removed  (ib.,  p.  7255);  by  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota (ib.,  p.  7258):  by  the  American  Free  Art  League  of  New  York  (ib.,  p.  7262), 
showing  that  a  circular  nad  been  sent  to  all  the  artists  in  the  United  States  asking  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  tariff,  and  that  out  of  1,435  replies  received  1,345 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  dutv  on  art  fib.,  pp.  7262-7264);  by  the  Federated 
Club  Women  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  tne  secretary  oif  the  American  Free 
Art  League  (ib.,  p.  7271). 

The  legislation  of  1909  was  a  compromise  and  a  poor  compromise.  It  has  been  said 
that  compromise  is  the  soul  of  politics.  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  true  stateeman 
where  principle  is  at  stake.  That  compromise  on  this  question  of  free  art  was  and 
is  unjustifiable  on  every  ground ;  it  was  a  blow  at  the  art  of  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
while  allowing  free  the  entry  to  old  art  which  can  as  prices  go,  be  acquired  mainly 
b}^  the  wealthy.  All  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  free  art  were  against  the  compro- 
mise of  1909. 
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VII.  Previoui  tarifft  and  periods  of  no  duty  on  ofi. 


Year  of  act 

Rate  of  duty. 

Tear  of  act 

Rate  of  duty. 

181« 

15  per  cent. 

^0. 

Do. 
Free. 

20  per  cent 
Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 

1862-1883 

10  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
Free. 

1824 

1883 

1888 

isgd 

IW?  .... 

18M 

1841 

1887 

15-20  per  cent 

15  per  cent  on  art  not  less  than 
ao  years  old. 

1846 

1909 

1867 

1801 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  art  has  been  free  during  some  27  years  out  of  the  last  90. 

The  act  of  1832  was  a  protectionist  measure,  and  yet  it  placed  art  on  the  free  list.  The 
act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  free-trade  measure,  and  one  of  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Walker  was  that  the  maximum  duty  should  be  placed  upon  luxuries. 
Yet  that  Democratic  act  placed  art  on  the  free  list.  So,  too,  the  act  of  1857  kept  art  on 
the  free  list.    Finally  the  Democratic  Wilson  bill  of  1894  also  put  art  on  the  tree  list. 

The  act  of  1861  as  passed  by  the  House  made  art  duty  free.  The  McKinley  bill  of 
1890.  as  reported  by  the  committee,  put  art  on  the  free  list. 

^  yill.  A  tax  (mart  is  a  tax  on  cuUtare  and  education. — ^The  United  States  is  the  only 
civilized  country  in  the  world  that  places  a  tax  upon  art.  Grermany ,  which  is  a  protec- 
tkmiflt  nation,  does  not  tax  the  importation  of  art,  either  contemporary,  modem,  or  old . 
8(»ne  countries  value  art  so  highly  that  they  place  a  tax  upon  its  exportation.  Other 
countries,  like  Italy,  have  laws  tliat  prohibit  the  exportation  of  old  works  of  art  and 
impose  severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of  their  laws.  Both  these  kinds  of  laws  are 
wrong;  but  a  tax  on  the  export  of  art  is  more  justifiable  than  a  tax  on  its  importation. 
A  tax  on  its  export  tends  to  save  it  for  the  people  of  a  country;  a  tax  on  its  importation 
deprives  a  people  of  it.  Germany  is  a  great  commercial  country ,  and  ^et  I  am  mf ormed 
that^  under  the  Grerman  law,  art  or  art  objects,  designed  for  public  exhibition,  are 
earned  upon  the  German  State-owned  railways  free  of  freight. 

We  are  the  only  great  nation  that  puts  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  modem  art.  The 
20  years'  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  art  before  it  may  come  in  duty  free  is  an  absurdity, 
an  anachronism,  and  \a  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  culture. 

The  result  of  the  present  law  is  to  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  art  to  the  rich.  Old 
art,  ancient  art,  art  even  over  20  years  old,  has  less  educational  value  for  the  artist 
than  contemporary  living  art. 

I  do  not  make  my  plea  for  free  art  in  a  spirit  of  sentimentality.  I  base  the  plea 
for  untaxed  art  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  and  appetite  for  art 
is  not  a  sign  of  a  nation's  decay,  not  a  proof  of  sentimentality,  that  art  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  on  the  ground  that  living  art,  which  has  always  spmng  up  in  the  heyday  ana 
the  youth,  health,  and  vigor  of  a  great  nation,  is  a  necessity  to  a  rich  cultivation  and 
to  a  well-ordered  life. 

The  collection  of  old  works  of  art  by  many  men  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is 
splendid  and  in  some  cases  beyond  praise,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  pride  and 
pleasure  which  they  find  in  it.  But  that  is  often  only  a  rich  man's  hobby.  We 
want  to  bring  to  the  man  of  moderate  means,  within  the  reach  of  a  poor  man  even, 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  acquire  examples  of  the  best  contemporary  art.  To 
place  a  tax  upon  living  art  is,  therefore,  to  tax  knowledge  and  the  means  of  culture 
and  pleasure,  and  iB  uncivilized. 

Art  is  not  a  luxury,  although  the  ancient  Hebrews  forbade  it  and  some  present-day 
Puritans  seem  to  thmk  it  is  sinful  also.  There  is  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  Puritan  in  the  world  to-day.  Too  manv  persons  would  like  to  pare  us  all  down 
to  one  common  denominator  and  pigeonhole  us  and  classify  us  according  to  this  or 
that  pet  economic  theory  or  doctrine.  A  plea  for  free  art  is  a  plea  for  one  of  the 
refinements  of  civilization.  Art  lends  dignity  to  life.  It  helps  to  ^ive  meaning  to 
life.    It  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  any  well-ordered  lite  or  high  civilization. 

Our  artists  need  no  protection.  They  and  our  public  require  and  ask  that  contem- 
porary art  be  admitted  duty  free.  Our  artists  need  to  see  and  study  contemporary 
art  as  a  stimulus  to  their  work.  To-day  students  of  art  or  artists  are  compelled  to  go 
abroad  to  see  and  study  examples  of  the  work  of  living  artists  and  of  the  work  of  men 
of  their  own  generation.  If  contemporary  art  be  aomitted  duty  free,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  living  art  may  be  acquired  and  exhibited  here,  and  thus  save  our  art  stu- 
dents from  the  expense  of  going  abroad  to  study  living  art. 
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Artists  to-day  do  not  paint  in  the  same  way  or  the  same  snbjecti  as  did  the  artuti 
of  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  methods  of  painting  tie 
di£Ferent. 

The  educatioDal  value  of  contemporary  living  art  u  ereater  than  the  educatioQal 
value  (A  historic  paintincs  or  old  art,  however  intrinsJouly  interesting  or  important 
Living  American  artists  ao  not  require  or  need  protection.  They  ^ould  not  he  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  ironworkers  or  glass  blowers  or  cloth  weavers  or  cotton  spinneis  or 
boot  and  shoe  makers.  If  our  artists  can  not  OHnpete  with  the  work  of  contemponry 
foreign  artists,  that  itself  demonstrates  the  need  for  the  importation  of  living  art  free 
of  duty  from  abroad  in  order  that  the  standard  of  American  art  may  be  so  raisai  by  the 
stimulus  and  the  educatiotial  value  of  foreign  art  that  it  can  compete  with  it  or  will  be 
enabled  to  do  so. 

Art  belongs  to  no  country.  Genius  can  not  be  fostoed  or  created  by  a  tariff  act.  A 
duty  of  a  thousandper  cent  irpon  musical  productions  or  compositions  would  not  com- 
pel the  birth  of  a  Wa^er  or  fieethoven  or  a  Strauss  or  a  Debussy. 

Some  American  cities  and  some  States,  and  even  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
have  made  efforts  to  foster  American  art  in  a  Chinese  fashion,  and  with  results  that 
can  only  be  described  generally  as  lamentable.  Just  across  the  square  from  where 
these  hearings  are  being  held,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  an  illustration  of  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  American  art  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
temporary  artists  generally.  The  result  is  an  aggregation  of  paintings  many  of  which 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  bad  color,  cheap  sentiment,  or  poor  drawing,  and 
decorations  many  of  which  are  not  worthy  ot  the  consideration  of^  a  serious  critic  or 
artist  or  student  or  any  other  human  being. 

The  present  law  tends  to  make  works  of  art  the  luxiuy  of  the  rich.  It  should  be 
in  the  power  of  our  public  generally  to  acquire  good  contemporary  art  before  it  is  20 
years  old  and  then  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  art  dealers  and  becomes  merely  the  luxury 
of  the  rich. 

Wo  shpuld  bring  art  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means.  We  should 
not  permit  art  to  become  a  matter  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  toward  the  poorer  claasps. 
A  taste  for  art,  for  the  enjoyment  of  books,  and  for  the  posKssion  of  culture,  a  delif ht 
in  the  arts  generally,  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few  rich  collectors.  Even  on  Die 
basis  of  economy,  art  will  |)ay  in  the  end.  The  American  people,  who  want  and  need 
nourishment  for  their  imagination,  will  take  the  best  if  they  can  get  it.  Of  course  not 
all  contemporary  art  is  good  art.  Much  of  it  is  poor;  some  is  the  work  of  jxetenders 
and  charlatans;  out  much  of  it  is  the  work  of  great  masters,  great  draftsmen,  and  great 
colorists.  If  American  art  needs  protection  m>m  contemporary  living  art,  then  it  is 
weak  and  not  worthy  of  protection.  If  it  is  strong  enough  to  compete  on  its  Own  ground 
with  contemporary  foreign  art,  then  again  it  needs  no  protection.  It  needs  no  protec* 
tion  against  what  is  inferior,  and  has  no  right  to  demand  protection  against  what  is 
good. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  economists  to  think  only  and  to  talk  only  in  terms  of  cadi.  Econo- 
mists should  be  humanists.  Political  economy  is  no  lon^r  the  dismal  science  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  The  talk  about  inexecrable  economic  laws  is  going  by  the  board, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  economics  must  be  adjusted  to  life  and  not  life 
to  economics.  There  is  a  school  of  writers  and  artists  who  speak  of  art  for  art's 
sake,  just  as  there  are  economists  who  preach  economy  for  economy's  sake.  We  prefer 
art  for  art's  aake,  economics  for  life's  sake,  politics  for  life's  sake.  We  ou^ht  to  favor 
politics,  science,  economics,  art  that  will  make  a  finer  life  possible.  In  this  effort  art 
may  walk  between  science  and  philosophy  as  their  equal  sister. 

As  a  citizen  of  New  York  it  is  not  otten  that  I  envy  another  American  dty.  Bat 
I  do  envy  Boston  one  art  treasure,  the  splendid  decorations  by  Puvls  de  Chavannes 
in  the  Boston  Library,  perhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one 
of  the  great  artists  of  all  time.  And  yet,  under  the  present  law  and  under  the  former 
tariff  act,  works  by  this  great  modem  master  should  not  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  formerly  of  20  and  now  15  per  cent. 

Some  people  may  question  the  statement  that  art  is  a  necessity,  and  may  say  that 
copies  are  as  good  as  the  originals,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  copies  were  as  good  as  originals.  Mr.  Carnegie's  dictum,  if  he  ever  uttered 
it,  reminds  one  of  the  story  tola,  I  think,  by  Plutarch,  of  the  Roman  general  who 
had  conquered  a  province  in  Greece  and  who  for  the  Emperor  or  the  Consul  at  Rome 
instructed  the  captain  of  a  Roman  ship  to  pack  the  priceless  marbles,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art  Carefully  and  transport  tnem  to  Rome.  He  warned  the  captain 
that  the  captain  would  be  held  liable  personally  if  any  damage  came  to  them,  and 
he  said:  '*Ii  you  allow  any  of  these  to  be  broken  or  destroyed,  I  will  compel  yoa  to 
replace  them.*' 
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Art  IB  a  necessity  in  a  worthy  life.  John  Ruskin  began  life  as  an  art  lover  and 
became  a  reformer  and  a  political  economist  because  he  wanted  so  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  life  that  among  other  things  art,  as  a  necessity  of  life,  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  accessible  even  to  the  poor. 
The  same  thought  and  feeling  inspired  the  life  and  work  of  William  Morris. 

I  appeal  to  tne  teaching  of  these  two  great  men  to  prove  the  worth,  significance, 
value,  and  necessity  of  livmjgf  art  to  a  civilization  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  Association  of  Amencan  Painters  and  Sculptors,  on  whose  behalf  I  speak, 
feels  that  American  art  to-day  su£fers  from  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  that  would  be 
afforded  by  the  free  entry  of  modem  contemporary  art.  The  rich  art  dealers,  who 
make  fortunes  out  of  the  importation  of  old  pictures  at  fabulous  prices,  do  not  appear 
here  pleading  for  this.  Their  customers  are  mainly  the  rich.  These  dealers  not 
only  nave  no  interest  in  removing  the  duty  on  contemporary  art,  but  they  con- 
fllantly  make  the  argument  to  their  wealthy  patrons  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  old 
art,  that  old  art  comes  in  duty  free. 

What  we  need,  perhaps,  most  in  this  country  is  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and  that 
sense  is  quickened  by  great  art.  In  France  there  lives  to-day  a  sculptor  whose  work 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  impossible  to  Iook  at  some  of  the 
work  of  Rodin,  at  his  great  statue  ''The  Man  with  the  Broken  Nose,"  or  his  pro- 
foundly conceived  figure,  "The  Thinker,"  or  his  "Burghers  of  Calais"  without  feeling 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  even  though  bowed  with  toil,  without  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  and  quickened  thought  for  the  people  he  depicts. 

I  make  this  plea  at  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  long  public  hearings  of  this 
committee.  To  every  man  who  devotea  himself  to  politics  or  to  public  life  there 
comes,  perhaps,  at  some  time  in  his  public  life  the  thought  or  question  whether  his 
days  could  not  have  been  better  spent,  whether  his  name  may  be  long  remembered, 
or  whether,  perhaps,  some  poet  or  artist  or  musician,  now  unknown,  may  not  have  a 
surer  passport  to  posterity  than  the  work  of  even  thegre&test  statesman.  The  name 
of  Sh^ey  in  his  life  was  unknown  at  Westminster  J^l,  but  his  name  may  endure 
when  the  names  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  that  time  are  forgotten. 

But  when  one  considers  the  great  functions  of  this  committee  and  looks  over  the 
vast  field  that  their  labors  embrace;  when  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  items  dealt 
with  and  considered  here,  the  cost  of  which  enters  into  the  dsdly  life  of  all  our  people; 
of  the  things  they  wear,  their  articles  of  food,  the  things  on  which  they  live,  the  cost  of 
their  homes,  of  their  clothes,  of  almost  every  article  used  hy  them  from  the  time  they 
are  bom  until  they  die,  all  of  which  are  here  discussed,  considered,  andthe  cost  or  price 
to  the  consumer  fixed  by  the  deliberations  of  this  committee,  one  comes  to  realize 
that  the  work  of  easing  the  burdens  of  all  our  citizens  and  of  adjusting  taxation  equita- 
bly for  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  our  people,  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  that 
can  be  performed  by  man.  Swift  said  or  wrote  that  the  man  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  deserved  best  of  the  race.  To  adjust  the  taxation 
of  a  nation  with  wisdom  and  justice  may  not  be  so  dramatic  as  to  win  a  fight  against 
some  trust  that  produces  one  or  a  few  articles,  like  tobacco,  or  oil,  or  steel,  or  iron,  or 
sugar,  or  beef,  but  it  is  the  highest  and  most  important  duty  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  true  statesman.  I  am  sure  that  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  will  be 
characterized  by  wisdom,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  and  a  breadth  of  judgment  that  will 
make  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  a  monument  to  the  sense  of  justice,  equity,  reason, 
and  h^h  statesmanship  of  its  authors. 

We  ask  for  a  recognition  of  the  higher  needs  of  life.  We  have  enough  Chautauquas 
and  Chautauqua  lecturers.  The  wealthy  man  may  have  his  home  stored  with  works  of 
art,  but  we  want  to  bring  living  art  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
and  even  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  duty,  which  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge 
and  upon  one  of  the  chief  agencies  of  civilization,  should  be  levied  by  this  Gk)vern- 
ment,  and  why  we  should  be  the  only  civilized  nation  of  the  world  that  puts  a  tax 
upon  what  other  nations  foster  and  encourage. 

France  and  other  countries  maintain  funds  for  the  education  of  their  artists  and  send 
them  abroad  to  study  contemporary  art.  The  French  Government  not  infrequently 
purchases  out  of  its  public  funds  the  work  of  American  artists,  of  Sargent,  Wnietler, 
St.  Graudens  and  others.  The  French  nation,  outof  moneys  raised  by  taxation,  acquires 
the  best  example  of  -the  contemporary  art  of  other  countries,  while  we,  under  our 
present  tariff  act,  impose  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  contemporary  art.  We  erect  a 
Chinese  wall  15  per  cent  high  against  the  importation  of  contemporary  art. 

Art  sweetens  or  ought  to  sweeten  life.  It  adds  to  the  dignity  of  men,  broadens 
their  sympathy,  quickens  their  vitality  and  love  of  life  and  beauty,  and  ought  to 
increase  their  faith  in  life  and  faith  in  man. 
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SUGOESTBD  AMXNDMBNTS  TO  THE  TARIFF  ACTS  BEOARDINO  WORKS  OF  ABT. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  law  imposing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  pain  tins  and 
sculpture  less  than  20  years  old  are  contamed  m  paragraph  470,  Schedule  fl — Sundries. 

If  this  committee  'shall  determine  to  place  art  less  than  20  years  old  on  the  free  list, 
with  the  exceptions  as  to  copies,  replicas  and  a  limited  number  of  reprodnctioDs, 
engravings,  and  etching  J  referred  to  by  the  undersigned  in  his  testimonv  before  the 
committee  and  in  this  brief,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  present  paraCTaph  470  sliould 
be  stricken  out  and  a  new  paragraph  should  be  added  to  Schedule  N— Sundries,  in 
substantially  the  form  indicated  in  Paragraph  XII  below. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  conducive  to  clearness  if  the  following  paragraphs  to  be 
added  to  the  free  list  should  be  first  considered: 

(I)  Original  works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  water,  or  other  colors, 
pastels;  original  drawings  and  sketches,  etchings  not  to  exceed  the  first  20  numbered 
or  lettered  impressions,  engravings  not  to  exceed  the  first  20  numbered  or  lettered 
impressions;  original  statuary  and  sculpture  and  replicas  or  reproductions  of  the  same, 
made  by  the  artist  or  sculptor  who  made  the  original  or  made  from  the  plaster,  wax, 
or  other  model  made  by  a  professional  sculptor  or  artist;  not  exceeding  three  in  number; 
but  the  terms  "statuary  and  '* sculpture"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  understood 
to  include  the  professional  productions  of  sculptors  and  statuaries  only,  whether  in 
the  round  or  in  relief,  or  in  bronze,  marble,  stone,  terra  cotta,  ivory,  wood  or  metal, 
or  other  substance,  or  whether  cut,  can'ed,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from  the 
solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  wood,  or  alabaster,  or  from  metal,  or  cast  in  bronze, 
or  other  metal  or  substance  from  a  wax,  plaster  or  other  model  made  bv  a  professional 
sculptor  or  artist;  and  the  word  "paintmgs"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  not  be  under- 
stood to  include  any  article  of  utility  nor  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  bv  stencil- 
ing or  other  mechanical  process;  and  the  words  "etchings"  and  "engravings,^*  as  used 
in  this  act,  shall  be  understood  to  include  only  such  as  are  printed  by  hand  from 
plates,  blocks,  or  other  substance  etched  or  engraved  with  hand  tools  or  by  hand, 
and  not  such  as  are  printed  or  engraved  from  plates,  blocks,  or  other  substance  or  etched 
or  engraved  by  photochemical  or  other  mecnanical  processes. 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  proposed  section  introduces  into  the  law  the  new  feature  that 
these  works  of  art  must  be  original  works  of  art.  One  of  the  common  complaints  is  as 
to  foigerv  of  old  works  of  art  and  their  importation  and  sale  here  as  ori^nal  works  by 
some  ola  master  or  artist.  The  addition  of  the  word  "original"  woiud,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  go  a  long  way  to  check  the  importation  of  mere  copies  and  for;gerie9 
of  old  masters  now  imported  and  sold  as  original  works  of  art.  Besides  the  law  m  its 
application  would  thus  secure  a  record  of  works  of  art  that  would  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  examiners,  appraisers,  and  other  official  bodies,  and  the  danger  of  multiplying  for- 
geries and  copies  of  works  already  imported  would  be  greatly  lessened.  No  more 
important  provision  than  this  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  if  not  in  the  interest 
of  mere  dealers  could  be  imagined.  The  definitions  here  embodied  are  taken  from 
paragraph  470  of  Schedule  N  of  the  present  act  and  paragraph  717  of  the  present  free 
list  and  are  not  new. 

(II)  Retain  in  the  free  list  present  paragraph  516,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  engravings  and  etehings  imported  oy  authority  of  or  for  use  of  the  Government  or 
for  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  shall  come  in  free. 

(III)  Retain  in  the  free  list  present  paragarph  517,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  engravings  and  etchings  over  20  years  old  shall  come  in  free. 

(The  new  section  above  suggested  makes  etehings  and  engravings  free  only  up  to 
the  first  20  impressions,  thus  securing  for  this  country,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  nist  ainl 
good  impressions.  Othera  would  be  taxed,  except  as  they  would  come  under  this 
paragraph  517. 

The  present  paragraph  517,  if  retained,  would  continue  to  admit  engravings  and 
etching  free,  it  over  20  years  old,  irrespective  of  their  number,  and  should  of  eourae 
be  retained. J 

(ly)  Retain  the  provisions  of  present  paragraph  519  of  the  free  list  relating  to  etdiinga, 
litnoOTaphic  prints,  etc. 

(The  provisions  of  that  paragraph  relating  to  etehings  and  lithographic  prints  ^ould 
l^e  retained,  because  that  paragraph  relates  to  such  articles,  among  others,  imported 
for  societies  or  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes, 
or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  of  academies,  scnools,  seminaries,  ete. 
If  said  paragraph  519  be  retained,  then  etchings  and  lithographic  prints  brought  within 
the  terms  of  that  paragraph  would  come  in  free,  irrespective  of  their  number.) 
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(V)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  661,  which  provide  that  statuary 
and  casts  of  sculpture  for  use  as  models  or  educational  purposes  only  shall  come  in 
free. 

(This  for  obvious  reasons  and  of  course  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  originals  or 
the  first  three  replicas  or  even  copies.  In  fact,  copies  are  mainly  used  in  schools  and 
very  often  in  puolic  museums  and  galleries.) 

(VI)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  714  permitting  the  importation, 
without  duty,  of  works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographic  pictures,  etc., 
brought  by  professional  artists,  lectiireis  or  scientists  for  temporary  exhibition. 

(Ineee  provisions  should  be  retained  for  obvious  reasons  and  irrespective  of  the 
restrictions  set  forth  in  the  proposed  new  art  paragraph  of  the  free  list.) 

(VII)  Retain  the  present  provisions  of  paragraph  715  regarding  works  of  art,  works 
in  terra  cotta,  Parian  pottery  or  porcelain,  and  other  antiquities,  etc.,  imported  for 
permanent  exhibition  at  public  institutions  or  societies  estaolished  for  art,  education, 
or  for  a  municipal  or  State  corporation. 

(VIII)  Retam  the  present  provisions  of  paiagiaph  716,  providing  for  the  free 
importation  of  works  of  art  bv  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  im- 
ported for  (»:  to  be  presentea  to  State,  national,  or  other  public  institutions.  But 
to  meet  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hill  as  to  copies,  said  para^ph  should  read  as  follows: 

''Works  of  art,  productions  of  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroad,  or 
copies  of  works  of  art  made  by  American  artists  residing  temporarily  abroEul,  or  im- 
ported b^  American  citizens  for  their  personal  use,  or  made  for  or  imported  by  or 
for  a  national  institution  or  any  State  or  municipal  corporation  or  incorporated  reli- 
gious society,  college,  or  other  public  institution,  or  for  a  public  library,  museum, 
or  mllery,"  and  then  follow  on  with  **  or  other  works  of  art. 

(WoTB. — ^This  would  limit  copies  to  three  classes:  (1)  Copies  made  bv  American 
artists.  (2)  That  meets  the  point  that  foreign  artists,  who  live  more  cheaply  than 
our  own  artists,  might  multiply  cheap  copies  and  flood  our  markets  and  shops  with 
such  cheap  copies.  (3)  All  such  copies  would  be  subject  to  duty  as  provided  in 
propoeed  paragraph  All  below.) 

(IX)  The  present  provision  of  paragraph  716,  regarding  articles  "in  whole  or  in 
part  molded,  cast,  or  mechanically  wrought, "  etc.,  should,  to  harmonize  with  the  pro- 
posed general  new  free  list  paragraph,  read  as  follows: 

'and  except  any  article,  in  whole  or  in  part,  molded,  cast,  or  mechanically  wrought 
from  metal  within  20  years  prior  to  importation,  but  not  including  replicas,  copies  or 
reproductions  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  made  by  the  artist  or  sculptor  who  made 
the  original,  or  from  a  plaster,  wax,  or  other  model  made  by  a  professicmal  sculptor  or 
artist  which  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  as  provided  in  this  act." 

(X)  Strike  out  that  part  of  present  paragraph  717  of  the  free  list  relating  to  works  of 
art  which  have  been  m  existence  over  20  years  beginning  with  the  word  ''works" 
and  ending  with  the  word  "processes,''  and  substitute  in  place  thereof  the  new  free 
list  paragraph  firat  above  denned  and  numbered  above  as  I.  But  retain  that  part  of 
said  paragraph  717  relating  to  other  works  of  art  (except  rugs  and  carpets)  in  existr 
ence  over  100  years. 

(XI)  Strike  out  of  paragraph  416  of  Schedule  M,  the  paper  schedule,  the  word 
"engraving"  and  the  word  etchings,"  which  are  to  be  taxed  under  paragraph  470 
of  Schedule  N,  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph,  No.  XII. 

(XII)  Strike  out  present  paragraph  470,  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  paintings, 
sculpture,  etc.,  of  15  per  cent,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followmg: 

"Copies  of  original  works  of  art  or  paintings  in  oil,  water,  or  other  colon,  of  pastels 
or  drawings  and  pen-and-ink  sketches,  except  as  provided  in  the  free  list  forming  part 
of  this  act;  etchings  or  engravings  forming  part  of  a  numbered  or  lettered  edition  above 
the  number  of  20;  bronze,  marble,  stone,  alabaster,  or  metal  copies  or  replicas,  or 
reproductions  of  sculpture  or  statuary  above  the  number  of  three,  15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; the  terms  "statuary,"  "sculpture,"  "paintings,"  "etchings,"  and  "engraving" 
shall  be  underatood  to  include  and  be  defined  in  paragraph  —  of  the  free  list  forming 
part  of  this  act. 

(Under  the  present  law,  paragraph  416  of  Schedule  M,  etchings  and  engravings,  are 
taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  above  paragraph  proposes  a  general  tax  of 
15  per  cent  a!d  valorem.) 

Conclusion, 

The  above  suggestions,  if  adopted,  would  admit  original  statuary  or  sculpture  that 
IB  a  work  of  art  made  by  a  professional  artist  and  three  replicas  of  the  same  and  etch- 
ing? and  engravings  up  to  the  firat  20  copies  or  impressions,  free.    Additional  copies 
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or  replkas  would  be  taxed,  as  suggested  above,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  would 
protect  our  bronze  or  iron  and  other  metal  workers  and  our  trade  engraveiB,  txade 
sculptors,  trade  etchers,  and  lithographers,  and  trade  printers  from  competitioa  with 
similar  workmen  abroad. 

A  very  important  and  essential  protection  would  be  accomplished  by  the  enactment 
of  the  foregomg  pro\dsion8  in  r^;ard  to  originals  and  copies.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  generally  made,  and  one  of  the  chief  ammients  before  the  then  committee 
of  tne  House  in  1909  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  works  of  art,  irrespective 
of  their  age,  was  that  it  would  tend  to  keep  out  forgeries.  If  the  law  be  amended  as 
above  suggested,  all  importations  of  art  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  some  proof  that 
they  are  orisinal  works  of  art,  or  else  pay  duty  as  copies,  liiat  will  place  tne  fear  of 
perjury,  with  its  serious  consequences,  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
import  alleged  or  pseudo  works  oy  old  masters,  which  are  in  fact  only  copies,  as  original 
works  of  art.  The  law,  as  I  have  suggested  it,  uses  for  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen 
the  words  "original  works  of  art." 

The  enactment  of  these  paragraphs  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all  art  lovers,  art 
patrons,  art  buyers,  critics,  museums,  ealleries,  and  American  artists  genmlly, 
oecause  it  will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  add  the  terrors  of  the  criminal 
aw  relating  to  perjury  to  the  importations  of  forged  works  of  alleged  old  masten. 
If  the  law  be  enacted  as  suggested,  copies  of  old  niastera  will  havo  to  be  designated 
as  copies,  sworn  to  as  copies,  and  pay  duty  as  copies  unless  made  by  American  artists 
or  imported  by  American  citizens  for  their  personal  use  or  for  public  museums,  gal- 
leries, or  institutions,  etc.  No  more  important  step  in  the  interest  of  American  art  or 
of  the  stamping  out  of  the  too  common  practice  of  importing  forgeries  or  copies  of  old 
works  of  art  as  original  works  of  art  could  be  taken. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Quink, 
CowMd/or  the  Association  of  American  Painten  and  Sculptors  (inc.). 

PETITION    CONGEBlfllSrO    STATXTABT    FOB    BEUOIOVS    PUB- 
POSES. 

The  CoMMnTBB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sirs:  The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  contained  a  provision  for  the  free  entry  of  statuary 
and  casts  of  sculpture  specially  imported  in  good  fiaith  for  the  use  and  by  <»der  of 
churches  and  other  societies  of  a  religious,  educational,  or  public  character.  This 
provision  was  so  modified  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  as  to  deny  free  entry  to  statuazy 
imported  for  religious  institutions.  The  undersigned  believes  that  this  measure  has 
imposed  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  cause  of  religion  and  respectfully  petitions 
your  committee  and  Congress  to  restore  the  provision  in  the  free  list  for  such  statuary 
as  it  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

James  J.  Keane,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa;  E.  D.  Kelly,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  James  Schwebach,  Bishop  of  La  CYosse,  Wis.: 
James  J.  Hartley,  Bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Edward  P.  Allen,  Bishop 
of  Mobile,  Ala. ;  James  Davis,  Bishop  of  Davenport,  Iowa;  Benjamin  t. 
Keiley,  Bishop  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  Iieo  Haid,  Bishop  of  North  C^roliDa; 
John  J.  Monaghan,  Bishop  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charl^  H.  Colton, 
Biahop  of  Buf&lo,  N.  Y.;  P.  J.  Donahue,  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.; 
John  J.  O'Connor,  Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Charles  E.  McD<mndl 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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PASAGS^H  471. 

Peat  moss,  one  doUai  per  ton. 

PEAT   MOSS. 

KEMOEABDUM   SUBMITTED  BT  WALTER  DUBBBOW,  NEW 

YOBK  CITY. 

A  duty  of  $1  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  importations  of  peat  moss  under  section  471  of 
the  Payne-Aldnch  Act.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  inserting  after  the  word  ^'Moss"  in  section  630  so  that  the  section  shall  read: 
'*Sec.  $30.  Moss,  peat  moss,  peat-moss  mull,  sea  weeds,  and  vegetable  substances,"  etc. 

Peat  moss  is  imported  from  the  districts  of  Nortn  Brabant,  Limbeig.  Overeisel. 
and  Friesland  in  the  Kingdom  of  Netherlands.  There  are  ereat  fields  of  tnis  material 
in  these  districts;  the  moss  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  6  to  10  feet,  and 
under  that  the  peat  is  found  to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  fields  are  finst  drained  of  tlie 
water,  because  in  any  given  quantity  of  peat  moss  27  per  cent  is  water  even  after  the 
drainage.  The  moss  is  taken  out  in  blocks  with  spades  and  brought  to  the  factories  in 
flatboats.  It  is  dried  in  the  open  air  during  a  period  of  8  to  10  months,  cleaned  and 
prossed  in  bales  weighing  about  200  pounds  each.  The  peat  underneath  is  used  in 
Holland  for  fuel  after  being  pressed  in  bricks. 

Peat  moss  is  brought  to  this  country  and  has  been  imported  for  a  number  of  years. 
Table  37  on  page  3&4  of  the  ''Tariff  Handbook"  gives  the  following  importations  in 
quantity,  value,  duties,  etc.: 


Quantity tons 

V»hie 

Avmgeiinlt 

Duties 

Rate  per  ton 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  (per  cent) 


igo6 

1910 

1911 

7,056.80 

$48,273.00 

$6,067 

$7,956.80 

$1.00 

16.48 

7,877.56 

$43,143.00 

$5.48 

$7,877.50 

$1.00 

18.26 

8,275.76 

$42,052.00 

$5.06 

$8,275.26 

$1.00 

19.68 

1913 


8,389.68 

$40,411.00 

$4.94 

$8,389.68 

$1.00 

20.76 


Peat  moss  and  peat-moss  mull  are  used  in  the  United  States  for  sanitarv  stable  bed- 
ding for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  noncombustible  and  acts  as  a  deodorizer.  The 
farmer,  stableman,  and  dairyman  use  it  to  keep  the  air  and  surroundings  of  cattle  and 
oises  pure  and  clean.    It  is  a  saving  in  insurance  as  well. 

In  the  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Government  for 
1909,  at  page  432,  Charles  A.  Davis,  the  expert,  writing  the  article  on  the  production 
of  this  material,  makes  the  following  comment:  "As  bedding  for  horses  and  stock, 
this  peat  litter  is  serviceable  and  desirable  and  should  be  more  widely  produced  and 
used  than  it  is  in  this  country." 

There  is  a  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  of  peat  used  as  fuel,  but  the  only 
firm  manufacturing  peat  moss  stable  litter  went  out  of  business  about  1910.  In  1909 
at  its  works  in  Garrett,  Ind.,  it  had  made  up  11,000  bales,  equivalent  to  1,254  short 
tons,  but  somehow  or  other,  not  thriving,  the  concern  sold  Its  bogs,  so  that  there  is  no 
domestic  article  with  which  this  imported  material  competes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
can  not  be  sent  very  far  from  the  seaboard.  Its  average  unit  value,  as  seen  from  the 
table  (supra),  in  1912,  was  $4.94  per  ton.  The  freight  rate  from  New  York  or  Boston  to 
interior  points  is  in  excess  of  the  unit  cost  per  ton,  except  probablv  in  car-load  lots. 

This  rate  of  duty  was  placed  upon  peat  moss  first  under  the  Dingley  bill  and  has  con- 
tinued since.  There  is  no  home  production  to  protect,  nor  a  competing  article  which 
fills  quite  the  same  place  in  what  may  be  termed  stable  or  agriculture  economy.  It 
must  therefore  resolve  itself  to  a  question  of  revenue  tax. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  the  Grovernment  charged  the  cost  of  weighing  to  and 
compelled  its  payment  by  the  importer;  such  cost  was  then  3  cents  per  100  pounds 
or  60  cents  per  ton.  This  has  been  changed  and  the  Government  how  does  its  own 
weighing,  wnich,  if  these  figures  obtain,  leaves  a  net  revenue  to  the  Government, 
based  on  the  importation  011912  of  about  $3,355.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  about  10  or  11  bales  to  the  ton. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  these  days  about  helping  the  firmer  and  those  in  kindred  lines 
to  use  sanitary  and  hygienic  methods.    If  the  views  of  experts  may  be  taken,  the  use 
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of  peat  moes  conduces  to  that  end  and  makee  it  very  desirable  to  extend  the  sale  of 
article  to  business  stables,  stock  farms,  dairies,  and  farmers  generally. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  placing  of  this  article  on  the  nee  list  will  help 
very  materially  to  its  wider  distribution  and  use. 

Walter  Durbhow, 
260  Pearl  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 

Montague  Lessler,  of  Counsel, 
SI  Nassau  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  Citn. 
January  24,  1913. 

PASAOEAPH  478. 

Pencils  of  paper  or  wood,  or  other  material  not  metal,  fllled  with  lead  of 
other  mateital,  and  pencils  of  lead,  forty-flye  cents  per  gross  and  twenty-fiTe 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  slate  pencils,  covered  with  wood,  fhlity-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  slate  pencils,  three  cents  per  one  hundred. 

See  Geo.  Borgfeldt,  page  5224. 

PENCILS. 
STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  BEBOLZHEIMEB,  HEW  YORK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  t9, 19JS. 

Schedule  N,  Paragraph  472,  Pencils. 

The  Honorable  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrBE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Labor  in  the  pencil  industry  in  the  United  States  is  four  times  as  h^ 
as  in  Germany  or  Austria,  three  times  as  hi^  as  in  England,  and  about  15  times  as  h^ 
as  in  Japan,  where  some  40  lead  pencil  factories  have  Been  established  since  that  Gov- 
ernment has  put  a  protective  tariff  on  Japanese  made  goods,  and  our  export  business 
to  ^t  country  has  oeen  lost  entirely  since  then. 

The  Eagle  rencU  Co.  states  that  they  pay  to  the  employees  in  their  London  factory 
13.48  avera^,  against  $10.72  per  employee  per  week  here  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

ImportatioDs  have  increased  since  1894  nearly  nine  times  (see  Government  Statis- 
tics, Exhibit  A,  attached)  in  spite  of  the  fact  tnat  a  German  maker  started  a  fsactxxry 
and  three  other  new  pencil  factories  were  established  in  this  country  during  the  last 
few  years;  and  the  Japanese  pencil  makers  are  just  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  flood 
this  market  still  more  with  tneir  products.  (See  Exhibit  G,  Japanese  made  imita- 
tions of  pencils.) 

Nearly  all  material  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pencils  has  to  be  imported, 
or  transported  for  lone  distances  subject  to  duties,  freight,  and  profit  to  the  importer. 
(See  EiOiibit  B,  attached.) 

Graphite  can  only  be  used  from  Mexico  and  Austria.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  Austrian  pencil  manufactureiB,  who  have  the  graphite  right  at 
their  door,  in  the  same  town  in  which  the  pencils  are  made  (Budweis). 

Cedar  is  brought  from  long  distances,  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Southern  States, 
and  is  subject  to  yery  heavy  freight  charges.  The  farmer  has  always  benefitecl  by 
fair  prices  for  his  wood,  whereas  the  foreign  makers  are  now  using  a  great  deal  cl  cheap 
wood  grown  in  their  home  market  with  short  freight  haul.  1  refer  particularly  to 
German,  French,  and  Japanese  manufacturers,  who  use  alder,  asp,  and  German  linden 
at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Exports  of  pencils,  as  shown  in  the  Grovemment  reports,  consist  in  reality  of  sta- 
tionery novelties,  the  freight  rate  for  pencils  beine  33(  per  cent  lower  than  stationery, 
which  goes  under  a  class  rate  instead  of  a  commodity  rate.  Most  pencils  exported  are 
seconds,  shipped  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Export  business,  which  is  now  done 
to  foreign  countries  by  American  pencil  manu&cturers,  is  mainly  done  from  En^Jand, 
where  two  American  manufacturers,  The  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  and  The  £i^ 
Pencil  Co.,  haye,  during  the  last  few  years,  established  branch  factories  with  a  viev 
of  regaining  some  of  the  export  business,  which  they  have  lost  on  account  of  the  hi^ 
labor  in  this  country. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  without  a  specific  does  not  secure  a  proper  amount  of  duties, 
inasmuch  as  the  basis  of  valuation  m  Gennaoy  and  Japan  is  so  ndiculously  low,  thtat  t 
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CQDfliderable  reduction  from  the  present  rate  would  bring  to  the  Treasury  scarcely  any 
revenue. 

If  you  consider  a  reduction  of  paragraph  472  necessary,  we  ask  you  not  to  eliminate 
the  specific  entirely,  on  account  of  gross  undervaluations  and  frauds  which  were 
practiced.  I  will  mention  one  fine  oi  nearly  $40,000  imposed  on  a  foreign  pencil 
manufacturer,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  published  in  the  Treasury  Department 
Circular  No.  40  of  1896.  A  reduction  in  this  case  would  not  benefit  the  consumer  nor 
increase  the  revenue  for  the  Government. 

All  of  the  undersigned  interested  injthe  manufacture  of  pencils  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. There  is  no  trust  or  monopolistic  combination,  restiction  of  output,  aivision 
of  territories,  or  any  other  entangling  alliance,  and  competition  is  free  and  in  full  force. 
We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  retained. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Fhilzp  Bbbolzheimbb. 

Also  representing  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Eaele  Pencil  Co.,  New  Yorkj  Eberhard  Faber,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York;  Houston  &  Liggett,  Lewisbuig,  Tenn.; 
Hudson  Lumber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  National  Pencil  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  C.  Rob- 
erts Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lippincott  Pencil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ExHiBFT  A. — ImporUUiona  of  pencils  to  United  Stales. 

[Paragraph  472.] 


1804 
18B5 
1896 

^Bn 

180& 
IflM. 
1000. 
1001. 
1002. 
1003 


Gross. 

Value. 

26,704 

168,814 

68,804 

114,849 

67,740 

127,981 

€6,570 

146,076 

62,885 

132,900 

50,763 

153,967 

82,206 

226,075 

91,501 

246,722 

104,706 

288,923 

141,867 

407,566 

Duty. 


655,931 
64,744 
94,439 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907, 
1006 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Gro69. 

Value. 

141,606 

$424,674 

137,667 

418,286 

172,552 

518,944 

168,329 

497,394 

157,012 

468,813 

105,672 

867,711 

128,277 

434,678 

128,269 

406,108 

126,611 

410,601 

Duty. 


1169,982 
165,272 
207,384 
200,006 
187,860 
139,480 
166,304 
150,746 
150,625 


ExHiBFT  B. — MaUriaU  which  we  use  and  on  which  duty  is  paid. 


Oay 

MannfEUitures  of  slate 

Shellac 

Anfllne  colors 

Praasian  and  Milori  blue 

Ultmnarine  blue 

Vermflfon 

Onmge  and  other  lake  colors 

Bionse  powder 

Leaf  gold 

Fancy  papera 


Percent 
duty. 


112 
20 
10 
30 
26 
80 
15 
25 
20 
30 
36 


Box  labels 

Twine 

Fasteboud. . . 

Glue 

Aluminum... 

Chalk 

Talcum 

Pumice 

OzJdeof  sine. 

Whiting 

Sulphuric  acid 


Percent 
duty. 


30 
45 
85 
25 
45 

7 
35 
80 
15 
20 

6 


1 II  per  ton. 


PSOTESTS  AOAIirST  BEDUCTION  OF  DI7T7  ON  PEITCILS. 

Hon.  Jbffbrson  M.  Lbvt,  Washingtont  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  This  a  petition  to  represent  your  constituents  before  the  Ways  and 
MeanB  Committee  on  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472,  pencils,  the  hearings  for  which 
cloee  Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 

We  represent  over  1,500  employees  of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  located  at  East  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Streets,  in  this  city,  which  district  you  represent  in  Congress, 
and  woidd  say  that  more  than  5,000  people  are  dependent  on  us  directly.  We  have 
mlways  received  fair  wages,  which  are  now  threatened  by  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
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new  tariff  on  lead  pencils,  the  tariff  on  which,  under  the  Payne  bin  was  45  cents 
per  gron  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  specific  daty  has  protected  as  on  cheap 
and  medium-priced  pencils  which,  on  account  of  cheap  l^bor,  could  be  brought  in 
so  cheanplj^  from  (jermany,  Austria,  and  Japan  under  a  low  ad  valorem  duty,  that  our 
ycny  positions  are  threatened. 

We  respectfully  request  that  if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  find  it  expe- 
dient to  cut  out  all  specific  duty  that  they  put  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
centonj>encils. 

Trusting  to  receive  a  favorable  reply  from  you,  we  remain,  very  respectfully, 
youTB, 

Leon  C.  Felser,  Chairman. 

(The  petition  is  signed  by  1,214  employees  of  the  above-named  company.) 


MuBFRBESBORO,  Tknn.,  January  7,  291S, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Houston,  Waskingtan,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  Schedule  N^  Paragraph  472,  pencils,  of  the  present  tariff: 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  m  the  p^resent  tariff  on  pencils.    A  number  of 

our  people  manufacture  slats  for  pencil  factories  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 

pencils  would  make  the  price  of  the  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  some  of  our  poeple 

would  no  doubt  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  eqmd  Uw 

Sauper  labor  of  Europe.    The  farmers  own  the  cedar  wood  that  is  left  in  the  SouUiem 
tates,  and  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these 
men. 

Red  cedar  formerly  found  only  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  coimtry  is  now  shipped 
in  large  quantities  and  much  cheaper  from  the  German  East  African  possessionB  to 
Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  peonle  not  to  use 
any  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tariff  on  pencils  here  the  more  finiwea  pencils  will 
be  imported  made  of  the  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farmers*  income  and 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

Our  people  depend  for  their  living  upon  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in 
this  count^  as  against  the  low-priced  wood  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  M.  Buttes,  President^  First  NaHonal  Bank. 

(And  6  othen.) 

(A  similar  petition  dated  Sm3rma,  Tenn.,  Jan.  14,  1913,  with  12  signers  was  also 
received  and  filed.) 


Rock  vale,  Tenn.,  January  14,  1913, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Houston,  Washinqtan,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472,  p^cils,  of  the  present  tariff: 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  pencils.  A  number  of 
our  people  manufacture  slats  for  pencil  factories  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
pencils  would  make  the  price  of  the  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  some  of  our  people 
would  no  doubt  have  to  so  out  of  business  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  equal  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  The  farmera  own  the  cedar  wooa  that  is  left  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these  men. 

Red  cedar,  formerly  found  only  in  the  southern  States  of  this  country,  is  now  shipped 
in  laige  quantities  and  much  cneaper  from  the  German  East  African  possessions  to 
Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  people  not  to  use 
any  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tariff  on  pencils  here  the  more  finished  pencils  will 
be  imported  made  of  the  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farmeni'  income  and 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

Our  people  depend  for  their  living  upon  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in 
this  country  as  against  the  low-priced  wood  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

YouiB,  very  truly,  J*  P«  Lxathbbs,  J.  P., 

(And  7  othen). 
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Chattanooga,  Tbnn.,  December  SI,  191t. 
This  Wats  and  Means  Commtitbe, 

House  of  Representatives ^  WcLshingUm^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Referriiig  to  SchediQe  N,  paragraph  472,  pencils,  of  the  present  tariff: 

We  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  pencils.  We  manu- 
facture slats  for  pencil  factories,  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  pencils  would 
make  the  price  of  otir  manufactured  stock  so  low  that  we  would  no  doubt  have  to  go 
out  of  busmess  or  cut  the  price  of  our  labor  to  equal  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  The 
farmers  own  the  cedar  wood  that  is  left  in  the  Southern  states,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  pencils  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  these  men. 

Red  cedar,  formerly  found  only  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  country,  is  now 
shipped  in  large  quantities  and  much  cheaper  from  the  German  East  African  posses- 
sions to  Germany,  where  the  authorities  have  publicly  recommended  to  the  people 
not  to  use  any  other  cedar.  The  lower  the  tanff  on  pencils  here,  the  more  finished 
pencils  will  be  imported  made  of  tLe  African  wood,  thereby  cutting  down  the  farm- 
ers* income  and  lowering  the  wages  of  the  laborers. 

We  depend  for  our  livmg  on  protection  of  the  finished  article  made  in  this  country, 
as  against  low-priced  wood  usea  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan  in  the  manu- 
£Gu:t%ire  of  pencils. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hudson  Lumber  Co., 

O.   F.   CraCHBSTBR, 

General  Manager. 


Lewisburo,  TEHjf.;  December  si,  1912. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for  discussion, 
and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in  Schedule  N,  paragraph  472, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Since  the  last  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  we  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  purchasinfi;  red  cedar  and  red-cedar  rails  and  represent  a  number  of  fairmers  in  the 

{mrchase  ana  sale  of  their  red  cedar  (used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
ead  pencils)  in  this  State.    We  ourselves  own  some  good  large  tracts  of  cedar  rails 
and  are  interested  to  an  extent  in  a  large  mill  here  and  one  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ^rmers  engaged  in  growing  red  cedar  for  lead  pencils, 
and  those  who  have  good  tracts  of  standing  cedar  are  fencing  same  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  prevent  depredation,  believing  in  its  future  value  for  the  use  of  pencils,  and 
are  growing  and  protecting  same  for  their  children. 

IT  the  tariff  on  the  above  paragraph  is  reduced  it  will  result  in  the  cedar  mills 
having  to  close  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  of  cheaper  and  poorer  wood  would  then 
be  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  southern  farmers  and 
laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  take  from  the  working  people  employment, 
there  beins:  thousands  of  such  engaged  in  marketing,  growing,  protecting,  and  manu- 
^cturin^  this  class  of  wood  for  present  and  future  use. 

We  will  say  here  that  the  majority  of  the  southern  people  are  high  protectionists 
and  do  not  ^nsh  any  change  in  the  present  tariff. 

Leaving  out  the  mill  industry,  most  all  the  timberlands  on  which  theie  is  cedar 
has  tripled  under  the  present  tariff,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  changed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers,  who  would  be  the  sufferers  as  owners,  and  the  labor- 
ers, who  would  suffer  for  want  of  work,  all  depending  on  this  cedar  to  be  manufactured 
into  lead  pencils  and  boards  that  are  used  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 

We  would  again  ask  that  you  give  this  subject  and  the  above  facts  due  considera- 
tion when  this  measure  comes  up  for  discussion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Houston  &  Liggett, 

Per  C  C.  Houston. 
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Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  or  oOier  matrrial,  Uadc,  fluee-imiitts  of  oae  cent 
per  omoe;  ooloted,  one  and  oae-ioutk  cents  per  ounce;  confine  two  cents 
per  ovnoe. 

PENCIL  liEADS. 

TESTDIOVY  OF  JOES  J.  SOOVET,  REPEESESTDTa  BICEASD 

BEST,  S9  HBOADWAT,  lEW  TOKK. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen^  I  am  appearing  hero 
as  an  attorney  and  not  as  a  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  473  of  Schedule  N  coy^s  pencil  leads  in  wood;  that  is 
the  black,  the  colored,  and  the  copying  pencil  lead ;  the  ordinary  Mack 
lead  that  goes  into  a  lead  pencil. 

AH  the  way  back  from  the  tariff  of  1883  to  the  Payne  bill,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  pencil 
leads  were  put  down  in  the  tariff  at  10  per  cent.    ^^  carriea  a  10 

Ker  cent  rate  from  the  tariff  of  1883  up  to  the  Payne  bin.  The  pencil 
usiness  in  this  country,  as  I  am  told  by  my  clients,  was  built  up  on 
that  proposition,  of  a  moderate  rate  of  auty  upon  the  black  lead,  the 
colored  lead,  and  the  copying  lead. 

Along  in  1909,  when  the  Payne  bill  was  under  discussion  before  this 
committee,  an  effort  was  made  to  take  that  rate  out  of  the  ad  valorem 
class  and  to  throw  it  into  a  specific  duty,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
raising  it  and  concealing  the  amount  of  the  raise.  That  attempt  was 
made  by  four  or  five  concerns  in  this  country,  who  had  coinbined, 
not  in  a  single  company,  but  into  a  gentleman's  agreement — a  mis- 
nomer, according  to  my  way  of  looking  at  it.  They  had  agreed  in 
practically  all  of  the  big  biddings  and  in  a  particular  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  on  prices.  They  attempted  to  have  ^is 
rate  thrown  out  of  the  moderate  and  decent  rate  of  10  per  cent — if  any 
rate  is  considered  decent  on  articles  of  this  kind — ^into  a  specific  rate. 
It  did  not  succeed  in  the  House;  it  did  not  succeed  here  m  this  com- 
mittee. All  the  tariffs  from  1883  had  carried  this  10  per  cent  rate, 
and  practically  all  of  the  manufactories  were  built  up  on  that,  at  least 
four  or  five  of  the  leading  ones  who  are  well  known. 

When  this  rate  went  into  the  Senate  and  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee  we  have  the  following  result,  wiuch  exists  to-day 
in  the  Payne  bill: 

Pencil  leads,  not  in  wood,  black,  three-fourthfi  of  one  cent  per  ounce;  colored,  one 
and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents  per  ounce. 

Those  are  the  rates  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  1912  the 
rate  on  pencil  leads,  copying,  seems  to  be  1^  as  against  2  cents  in  1911 ! 

Mr.  Rainey.  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  RooNBY.  A  cent  and  a  quarter  on  the  colored. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  paragraph  473,  pen- 
cil leads,  not  in  the  wood,  or  other  materials,  colored,  seem  for  1910 
and  1911  to  have  been  IJ  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  just  a  misprint,  I  think, 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  evidently  a  misprint. 
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Mr.  RooNET.  I  -looked  over  ihe  source  book.  I  asked  for  the 
privil^e  of  seeing  some  of  the  figures  and  I  looked  over  the  source 
Dook  and  I  saw  that  that  is  a  misprint. 

Translated  into  the  ad  valorem  equivalent,  I  find  that  the  source 
book  gives  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  black — that  is,  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  per  ounce — as  about  20  or  21  or  22  per  cent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  is  a  mistake  also.  I  have  here  the  actual  number  of 
importations  showing  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  that  lead, 
taken  from  invoices  of  this  one  concern  that  I  represent — and  which, 
by  the  way,  did  not  go  into  the  gentleman's  agreement  and  has 
refused  to  go  into  it  up  to  the  present  minute — that  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  runs  from  20  up  to  about  90  per  cent.  There  is  the  result 
of  throwing  it  from  the  10  per  cent  rate  over  into  this  specific  rate  on 
the  ounce. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  That  is  only  an  increase  from  100  to  about  800  per 
cent? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Of  course,  and  that  is  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile. 

Mr.BjTCHiN.  That  is  the  revision  downward. 

Mr.  RooNET.  That  is  the  revision  downward  that  we  got  in  the 
conference  committee  in  the  upper  House. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  that  a  Rhode  Island  industry  t 

Mr.  Rooney.  That  is  the  Aldrich  end  of  the  rayne-Aldrich  bill  on 
this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  asking  about  the  industry.  Where  is  it  loca- 
ted? 

Mr.  RooKET.  It  is  not  a  Rhode  Island  industry,  but  it  sounds  very 
much  like  it.  It  did  not  come  out  this  way.  This  House  stood  on 
the  10  per  cent  rate — the  old  rate  that  had  gone  on  right  along. 

The  present  petitioner  asks  that  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  be  re- 
stored or,  if  in  your  wisdom  you  think — and  personally  I  think  that 
it  should  be  taken  oflf  entirely — ^it  should  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  EIiTCHiN.  As  a  punishment  for  the  way  they  slipped  it  across 
in  1909  ? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  want  to  suit  me  you  will  put  it  on 
the  free  Ust^  but  if  you  want  to  put  on  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  you 
will  be  takmg,  what  I  consider,  a  very  conservative  step.  I  urged 
my  client  to  recommend  that  it  be  put  on  the  free  list  entirely,  and 
he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  except  that  if  we  can  get 
this  article  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar  on  a  reasonable  basis,  this 
article  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  for  competition  in  lead  pencils,  because 
this  is  the  only  concern  that  has  kept  up  active  competition  with  the 
combination  tnat  has  absolutely  shielded  itself  behind  the  tariff  and 
behind  a  peculiarly  insiduous  form  of  tariff.  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  brief. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  manufacture  lead  pencils  t 

Mr.  RooNET.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  represent  anybody  that  does? 

Mr.  RoONET.  I  represent  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  on  the  Ust, 
Mr.  Richard  Best,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
the  last  23  years. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Does  he  recommend  a  similar  reduction  on  the  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  it.  He  did  not 
tell  me  anything  about  it;  but  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  if  you  ask  me 
I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  his  attorney,  you  do  recommend  a  reduction  on  the 
finished  product? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  As  his  attorney,  I  have  no  recommendations  to  make, 
because  he  did  not  ask  me  to  make  any  recommendation,  but  if  you 
want  my  personal  opinion,  which  I  am  authorized  to  make  for  my- 
self, I  would  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  reduction  all 
around,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  lead  pencils,  but  on  every  article 
that  will  come  before  this  committee. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Bbief  of  John  J.  Roonbt. 

To  the  Wats  and  Means  Cohmittee, 

Eotue  of  RepreMfUatives, 

This  is  a  request  to  revise  substantially  downward  paragraph  473  of  the  act  of  the 
existing  tariff  ^Schedule  N — Sundries). 

1.  The  existing  tariff  provides,  under  the  paragraph  named  above,  as  foUows: 
''473.  Pencil  leads,  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 

per  ounce;  colored,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents  per  ounce." 

2.  Under  all  tariffs  since  1883,  including  the  so-called  McEinley  bill  of  1890,  the 
so-called  Wilson  bill  of  1894,  and  the  so-called  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  a  duty  was  levied  upon 
pencil  leads  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  object  of  this  rate  being  to  provide  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  duty  upon  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  1909  proposed  a  continuance  of 
this  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  changed  the 
basis  of  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  to  a  specific  rate.  The  result  of  this  change 
which  was  embodied  in  the  existing  tariff  was  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  £e 
new,  and  now  existing,  rates  amounted  to  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 

4.  The  object  of  this  advance  was  to  put  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty  a^inst  the  raw 
material  wluch  was  used  in  manufacturing  a  pencil  made  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  a  combination  of  other  American  pencil  manufacturers.  No  oth^ 
article  used  as  a  raw  material  was  assessed,  under  the  act  of  1909,  under  such  an 
enormous  rate  of  duty. 

5.  The  intent  in  putting  such  an  article  as  black  and  colored  lead  under  a  specific 
duty  levied  by  the  ounce  instead  of  by  the  pound  or  the  hundred  pound  must  be 
manifest.  The  statement  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  correct  market  value  of  such 
an  article  as  black,  colored,  and  copying  leads,  which  had  been  imported  for  many 
years  and  whose  values  were  weU  known,  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

6.  But  that  this  was  a  mere  excuse  for  handicapping  a  rival  American  manufacture  is 
manifest  by  comparing  the  long-standing  10  per  cent  rate  with  the  new  and  now 
existing  50  to  90  per  cent  rate,  against  which  we  protest.  The  change  was  simply 
a  cloak  to  cover  an  exceedingly  onerous  and  almost  prohibitory  rate  of  duty.  The 
object  was  to  handicap  and  possibly  kill  an  independent  and  competing  American 
industry. 

7.  The  entire  pencil  industry  of  the  United  States  was  built  up  upon  a  basis  of  10 
per  cent  duty  on  pencil  leads.  All  the  manufacturers  of  lead  pencils  in  this  country 
were  started  on  tnis  basis.  The  leads  were  imported  and  the  pencils  were  finished 
here. 

8.  A  combiuation,  or  trust,  was  started  in  this  country.  Petitioners  never  joined 
this  combination,  but  started  a  factory  in  this  country  to  manufacture  lead  pencils, 
relying  upon  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  leads.  Thereupon  the  combination  sought 
and  succeeded  Iq  obtaining  the  existing  enormous  specinc  duties  against  the  pencil 
leads^or  the  manufacture  of  which  they  were  especially  equipped. 

9.  The  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  never  large  from  this  small  item,  has  increaaed 
under  the  new  rates,  but  is  still  sxnall. 

10.  The  rate  of  duty  should  be  restored  to  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  or 
put  on  the  free  list.    This  rate  would  not  only  tend  to  encourage  independent  manu- 
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facture  in  the  United  States  and  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  competition,  but 
would  also  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Both  the 
consumers  of  lead  pencils  and  the  Treasury  would  benefit.  The  only  supporters  of 
tlie  existing  rates  of  duty  were  certain  domestic  interests  that  have  formed  a  combi- 
nation amon^  themselves  and  seek  to  destroy  competition  in  the  American  market. 

Attached  is  a  statement  from  actual  importations  diowing  invoice  number  of  leads, 
invoice  price,  weight,  actual  duty,  and  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  existing  specific  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Jerque  Roonky 
(For  Richard  Best,  No.  61  Duane  Street,  New  York). 


Invoice  No. 
of  leads. 

Invoice 

price  (per 

groaa). 

Weight 

(per 

groflo). 

Actual 
duty. 

Equiva-' 
lent  to— 

Ounces. 

Cents. 

r 

Percent. 

1000 
1001 

10.10 
1.10 

U 

.  ? 

67J 
50 

1002 

1.10 

6 

4J 

45 

1003A 

1.25 

11 

8i 

^ 

1003/2-3^ 

1.16 

<^l 

6 

1006 

1.42 

6 

5 

12 

1008 

1.68 

17 

13 

20 

1009 

1.87 

6} 

6 

6 

1010 

11.25 

6 

4i 

4 

1018 

1.27 

13 

10 

35 

1031 

«.68 

aoi 

88 

55 

1032 

«.68 

20 

25 

35 

1046 

«.35 

20 

25 

75 

1047 

«.35 

24 

30 

00 

1048 

«.35 

20 

25 

75 

1049/58 

«.35 

22 

27J 

80 

1082 

•.66 

12 

24 

45 

1083 

•.56 

14 

28 

50 

1093 

•.88 

0 

18 

20 

1  Black,} cent.   •Ck>lored,li^ cents.    •  Copying, 2 cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Whereupon,  at  10.42  o'clock  p.  m.,  January  29,  1913,  the  commit- 
tee adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  30,  1913,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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BLACK  LEADS. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Gommitteb, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  cost  of  labor  per  gross  of  leads  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials, averaging  14  cents  for  labor  per  gross  against  3  cents  in  Germany.  The  cost  of 
labor  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  lead,  and  fixed  chai^gee, 
such  as  rent,  power,  msurance,  and  management,  are  in  proportion  to  the  other  labor, 
which  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  in  Germany,  Austria,  or  in  England,  ana 
about  15  times  as  much  as  in  Japan,  where  they  are  now  making  pencil  leads  and  pencils 
with  the  latest  improved  macninery  from  Germany. 

colored  and  copyino  leads. 

The  American  manufacturer  pays  8  cents  duty  per  pound  of  milori  blue  and  other 
colors  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  methyl  violet,  used  for  copying  leads,  which  is 
equivalent  to  16  cents  duty  per  ^ross  of  leads.  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  a  profitable 
industry  may  be  developed  by  importing  these  leads  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
colors. 
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Under  a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  some  yean  ago,  electric  cuIkhu 
had  been  entered  in  any  length  and  had  been  constantly  imported  three  times  the  actnal 
size  rec}uired  for  mercantile  purposes,  thereby  reducing  the  tariff  to  one-third  of  vfaat 
the  l^ifilators  intended.  The  same  law  would  hold  ^od  for  pendl  leads,  the  uaoal 
size  ot  which  is  7  inches,  but  which  could  be  imported  in  long  sticks  and  then  cut 
down  to  any  size  re<}uired.  For  this  reason  the  Payne  tariff  act  changed  the  duty  on 
pencil  leads,  which  is  now  paid  b^  the  ounce,  equaun^  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorenu 
Government  statistics  (see  Exhibit  A,  attached)  also  snow  that  the  iniportation  of  this 
article  in  1909  was  almost  10  times  that  of  1894,  and  though  it  decreasea  somewhat  after 
that,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  seversJ  new  pencil  and  lead  factorLes  in  this 
country,  the  duties  collected  were  about  |3,144  in  1904  and  increased  constantly  until 
in  1912  they  were  131,291,  showing  conclusively  that  the  tariff  by  weight  protected 
the  American  industry  and  increased  the  revenue  for  the  Government  considerably. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  will  continue  the  present  rates,  as  follows: 

''Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  or  other  material,  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per 
ounce;  colored,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ounce;  copying,  two  cents  per  ounce." 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Phujp  Bbbolzheikxr, 
sn  Broadwaif,  New  YoHb. 

Representing:  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J -Joseph  Dixon  Gracible 
Co.,  Jersev  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York;  Essex  Lumber  Co.,  New  York; 
Houston  &  Liggett,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.;  Hudson  Lumber  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Exhibit  A. — Importatums  of  lead. 


1894 
1806 
1896 
1887 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Value. 


116,271 
27,969 
43,594 
36,611 
36,151 
43,439 
63,933 
68,271 
67,619 
82,856 


Duty. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 


VftlOB. 


S3l,441 

97,079 

05,326 

113,182 

135,060 

148,037 

106,381 

97,530 

121,026 


Doty. 


13,144 
9.707 
9,58 

ii,aiB 

13,506 

i4,r 


31, 


U.  S.  PsNcn.  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  t7, 19 IS. 
Hon.  OsGAB  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

D£AB  Sib:  Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  schedule  of 
pencil  leads.  In  the  Payne  bill  this  schedule  was  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duty  and  increased  about  500  per  cent  over  the  fonner  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
but  by  our  efforts  and  letters  to  the  conference  committee  at  that  time  it  was  reducea 
to  the  present  specific  rate,  which  is  equal  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  still 
an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the  old  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

It  was  very  evident  that  this  change  had  been  dictated  by  the  pencil  combine, 
as  tiiere  was  absolutel]^  no  demand  for  it.  The  rate  had  been  10  per  cent  lor  years. 
There  is  very  little  suitable  graphite  found  in  this  country  for  pendk.  It  must  be 
imported. 

As  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  there  are  onlv  one  or  two  graphite  mines  in 
this  country  suitable  for  pencils,  and  these  are  owned  b>r  the  Dixon  and  one  of  the 
other  laige  companies,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  any  material  to  othen  except  at  pio- 
hibitive  prices. 

The  duty  on  leads  should  be  restored  to  10  per  cent  ad  vabrem  for  common  leads, 
as  well  as  copying  leads. 

Yours,  truly,  U.  S.  Pbngil  Go. 
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BiAisDELL  Paper  Pencil  Co., 
Philadelpkia,  Pa.,  Jantuxry  IS,  1915, 
Hoed.  J.  Haitpton  Moore, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sot:  This  petition  to  represent  your  constituents  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Scnedule  N,  paragraph  473,  ''leads  for  pencils/'  the  hearings  for  which 
close  Wednesday,  January  29,  is  made  as  brief  as  possible,  but  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  furnish  at  your  request  complete  detailed  information. 

This  rate  under  the  former  tariff  on  this  item  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
the  present  tariff  the  rate  on  black  leads  is  three-fourths  cent  per  ounce,  and  on  colored 
leads  1}  cents  per  ounce,  and,  while  under  the  former  tariff  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
was  paid  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  no  dividend  was  paid  in  1912.  A  dividend 
would  have  been  paid,  however,  out  of  the  earnings  for  1912  had  the  old  tariff  rate 
been  unchanged. 

The  commercial  rating  of  the  "Bi^  Four,"  or  of  those  lead-pencil  companies  popularly 
termed  **The  Combination,"  as  given  by  Dun,  exceeds  $3,500,000.  As  given  by 
Bradstreet  it  exceeds  $4,000,000.  The  present  rating  of  this  company,  as  given  by 
Dun  and  Bradstreet,  is  from  $35,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.  is  practically  the  exclusive  importer  of  colored  lead 
sticks  and  colored  lead  pencils  constitute  bv  far  the  laixest  percentage  of  our  manu- 
factured product.  Therefore,  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  present  duties  of 
1]  cents  i>er  ounce  on  colored  lead  sticks,  which  by  reason  of  the  metallic  pigment 
coloring  matter  and  their  laiger  diameters  average  not  less  than  three  times  the  weight 
of  black-lead  sticks,  was  enacted  through  the  direct  influence  of  concerns  whose  aim 
was  to  secure  the  patronage  enjoyed  b)r  ourselves. 

There  is  no  patent  protection  on  Blaisdell  paper  pencils  and  our  products  must  be 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  wooden  pencils.  Tnere  can  be  no  price  competition, 
as  the  average  cost  of  pencils  of  our  manu&K;ture  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  wooden 
pencils  manufactured  oy  not  lees  than  50  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  Blaisdell 
pencils  to  the  whole^e  trade  exceeds  also  by  at  least  50  per  cent  the  average  cost  of 
all  wooden  pencils  purchased  by  wholesalers.  By  reason  of  increased  factory  cost 
our  products  can  only  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  cheaper  wooden  pencils,  owing 
to  superior  Quality  and  their  economical  features.  The  difference  in  cost  to  whole- 
salers existea  under  the  former  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consequently,  there 
was  absolutely  no  need  for  the  increased  rate  under  the  present  tariff. 

There  are  not  less  than  500  residents  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  who  are  absolutely 
dependent  for  their  living  upon  the  prosperity  of  thb  company,  and  the  average  dailv 
wage,  exclusive  of  executive  salaries,  paid  b^  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co.,  exceeas 
by  not  lees  than  25  per  cent  the  average  daily  wage,  exclusive  of  executive  salaries 
paid  by  anv  or  all  of  the  wooden  lead  pencil  companies.  By  far  the  laigest  percentage 
of  our  employees  have  been  with  us  from  10  to  17  years.  Consequently,  their  earning 
capacity  it  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  would  be  materially  decreased.  In 
some  cases  this  earning  capacity  would  be  decreased  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  present  rate  is  an  appalling  menace  to  the  welfare  of  this  company  and,  although 
we  would  prefer  to  see  both  bl&ck  leads  and  colored  leads  enter  duty  free  under  tne 
classification  of  raw  materials,  to  which  they  properly  belong,  we  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  if  they  were  entered  at  former  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  understanding  of  the  tariff  is  that  it  should  protect  labor.    The  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labor  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  lead  sticks  is  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  shows  that  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  so-called  protection.    We 
earnestly  request  your  support  and  influence,  and  b^  to  remain, 
BespectfuUy,  yours, 

Stuart  H.  Heist. 
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PABAQBAPH  474. 

Photographic  diy  plates  oi  films,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  fa 
this  section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorenf.  Photographic  film  negatives, 
imported  in  any  form,  for  nse  in  any  way  in  connection  with  moving-pictore 
exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing  pictures  for  such  exhibits,  and  moving- 
picture  films  not  developed  or  exposed,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Photographic  film  positives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  moving-picture  exhibits,  inohiding  herein  all  moving,  motion, 
moto-photography  or  cinematography  film  pictures,  prints,  positives  or  dupli- 
cates of  every  kind  and  nature,  and  of  whatever  substance  made,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  linear  or  running  foot. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PLATES. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  W.  0.   OENlfEBT,  149  BBOADWAT,  VEW  TOBK 
CITT,  H.  T.,  OV  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PH0T06BAPHIC  FILMS. 

Mr.  Gennert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  section  474  of  the  present  tariff  act.  which  provides  for  a 
duty  on  photographic  dry  plates  or  films  not  otnerwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  will  say  before  going  into  the  subject  of  films  that  I  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  discussed  the  question  of  photographic 
cameras  y  and  stated  that  they  more  properly  belonged  under  manu- 
factured articles  in  paragraph  474  than  classea  as  optical  instruments 
under  paragraph  108. 

The  principal  kind  of  film  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  coramittee  are  photographic  films  unused  or  in  the  raw  and 
ready  for  use  to  mcike  pictiures  thereon,  either  in  the  little  hand 
cameras  or  in  the  moving-picture  cameras. 

If  you  will  read  further  in  paragraph  474  you  will  find  reference  to 

f)hotographic  film  negatives  ana  piiotographic  film  positives,  the 
ormer  being  taxed  at  25  per  cent  and  the  latter  at  1^  cents  per  linear 
or  running  foot.  Before  taking  up  the  merits  of  my  articles,  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  films,  as  it  seems 
to  have  caused  some  confusion  when  the  last  tariff  act  was  imder 
discussion. 

The  only  film  that  I  am  interested  in  is  the  raw  film  unused  and 
ready  to  receive  the  picture.  In  the  act  that  is  the  only  film  which  is 
called  '^film/'  but  unfortunately  in  the  popular  parlance  the  finished 
picture  is  also  referred  to  as  a  film.  A  mm  negative  is  not  a  film;  it 
IS  a  finished  picture,  the  word  "negative"  simply  meaning  that  the 
image  is  reversed.  A  film  positive  is  simply  a  copy  made  from  the 
film  negative  in  which  the  picture  is  correctly  transposed  in  ita 
positive  form  and  is  ready  to  oe  used  in  the  camera  or  thrown  on  the 
screen.  We  do  not  deal  in  either  the  photographic  film  positives  or 
the  photographic  filni  negatives,  which  are  finisned  pictures,  the  one 
being  basic  and  the  other  being  copies  made  from  the  basic  negative. 
We  are  only  interested  in  the  raw  film,  as  it  is  called  in  the  act,  not 
developed  or  exposed,  and  which  we  desire  to  sell  to  the  photographers 
in  Ainerica  and  to  merchants  using  this  film  in  making  moving 
pictures. 
Mr.  Hull.  Which  paragraph  is  that  under  t 
Mr.  Gennert.  Paragiaph  474. 
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Mr.  Hull.  Which  clause  of  that  para^fflraph  ? 

idr.  Gennebt.  The  unused  film.  "Photographic  dry  plates  or 
films  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

The  other  two  grades  of  pictures  are  not  really  films,  namely,  the 
film  negative  and  the  film  positive,  which  are  referred  to  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  that  paragraph. 

I  will  take  uj)  the  films  nrst  and  the  plates  afterwards.  I  desire 
that  this  committee  place  upon  the  free  list  photographic  films  not 
developed  or  exposed,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  films  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  absolute  monopoly,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  its  various 
subsidiary  companies,  who  manufacture  and  sell,  at  a  modest  esti- 
mate, 95  per  cent  of  the  films  used  and  sold  in  America.  I  might 
add  that  tnis  same  company  seUsprobably  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  films  used  or  sold  in  Europe.  They  have  control  of  the 
German  Kodak  Co.,  they  have  control  of  the  Prench  Kodak  Co.,  and 
they  have  control  of  the  Kodak  Co.  (Ltd.),  in  England.  They  have 
established  this  absolute  monopoly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
in  Europe  through  the  use  of  unf an*  methods  and  restrictive  methods 
in  absohitely  compelling  the  people  to  use  their  films.  They  are  in  a 
position,  with  then*  tremendous  output  and  their  tremendous  profit, 
to  make  films  cheaper  than  anybody. 

For  instance,  they  will  go  to  a  retail  dealer  who  has,  we  will  say, 
a  film  of  ours  in  his  window.  Their  demonstrator  or  their  salesman 
will  go  in  and  say,  ''Take  that  out."  If  he  did  not  take  out  the 
Gennert  film  he  could  not  buy  any  more  goods  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  With  their  tremendous  resources  and  their  advertising 
they  have  established  such  a  demand  for  their  goods  that  the  average 
merchant  is  afraid  to  incur  their  wrath. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  those  facts  ? 

Mr.  Gennebt.  Yes,  sir;  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  organization  and  methods  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is 
approximately  $6,000,000  (6  per  cent)  preferred  and  slightly  less  than 
$20,000,000  common.  It  paid  in  1911,  42i  per  cent  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  and  had  a  surplus  of  over  $12,000,000  and  a  re- 
serve for  depreciation  of  over  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  In  its  present  form  approximately  since  1902.  The 
dividends  started  in  that  year  at  2i  per  cent,  and  I  believe  in  1912 
they  were  approximately  40  per  cent.  So  far  they  have  declared  a 
measly  dividend  of  12  J  per  cent  in  1913  on  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  they  been  increasing  prices  on  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Not  lately.  When  the  combination  was  started 
it  increased  prices  on  certain  articles.  For  instance,  photographic 
paper  was  raised  from  75  cents  to  $1.35,  after  they  had  bought  up 
practically  sJl  of  the  competing  paper  companies.     I  might  say  that 
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they  advertised  in  their  own  trade  joumak  that  thejr  seQ  95  per  eoit 
of  the  paper  used  and  manuf  acturea  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  say  they  have  secured  control  of  most  of  the  riral 
concerns  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  would  not  say  that;  no,  sir.  But  they  have  con- 
trol of  the  companies  which  bear  the  name  '  'Kodak.''  T^ey  were  in- 
corporated by  the  Kodak  Co.,  and  they  have  a  large  company  in  each 
of  the  large  European  countries. 

Mr.  Hull.  They  have  established  branch  businesses  in  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  understand  the  Kodak  Co. 
(Ltd.)  was  once  an  independent  English  company. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  mow  whether  they  have  any  agreement  with 
the  rival  concerns  of  which  they  have  no  control  in  a  financial  way  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  That  is  rather  difScult  for  me  to  answer.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  an  agreement  with  the  Moving  Picture  Patent 
Co.  and  its  aUied  concerns,  which  are  known  as  the  Moving 
Picture  Trust,  that  thev  would  only  sell  films  to  persons  who  were 
pronounced  as  good  and  well  behaved  by  the  Movmg  Picture  Trust. 
What  changes  have  been  made  in  that  contract  I  can  not  tell,  but  I 
can  say  that  the  Moving  Picture  Patent  Co.  and  its  aUied  concerns 
have  been  sued  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  action  is  now 
pending  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  I  bdieve  within  the 
next  few  days  the  contracts  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  are  going  to 
be  produced,  in  court,  and  imdoubtedly  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
furnish  all  of  that  information. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  concern  virtually  controls  the  output,  contnris  the 
territory,  and  controls  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  only  in  this  country  but  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Exactly,  although  the  control  is  not  as  strong  in 
Europe  as  it  is  here. 

For  instance,  they  sell  in  Europe  film  in  retail  quantity  at  3  cents 
a  foot,  and  they  sell  it  in  America  in  wholesale  quantities  at  3}  cents 
a  foot.     I  can  not  buy  from  them.    They  refuse  to  sell  my  firm. 

Mr.  Hull.  Has  this  concern  been  conung  and  asking  for  a  tariff  to 
protect  the  articles  which  it  handles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  If  I  may  use  information  which  is  not  my  own,  I 
will  state  that  they  endeavored  at  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
was  being  prepared,  to  have  the  tariff  raised  to  60  per  cent  on  films. 

Mr.  Hull.  On  the  chief  products  it  handles  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  Yes,  sir;  on  films.  I  might  say  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  it  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year  11,000  miles  of 
films.  Their  exports  for  the  10  months  ending  October,  1912,  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  LaboF  at  slightly 
over  $5,000,000,  which  would  be  about  25,000  miles  of  fihn. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  the  improper 
methods  that  are  used  with  respect  to  controhing  outputs,  the  means 
by  which  it  eliminates  rival  concerns  and  fixes  pnces  arbitrarily  ! 

lifr..  Gennert.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  have  made  merely  a  general 
statement.     I  have  a  sincere  nope  that  action  will  be  shortly  started 
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against  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
And  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  in  making  that  statement  that 
I  speak  entirely  of  my  own  belief  and  hope  and  am  not  directly  or 
indirectly  quotmg  anybody  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.     I  would  consider  that  improper. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  do  not  care  to  detail  any  further  facts  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  will  read  one  or  two  letters.  I  have 
a  large  batch  of  letters  here.  Our  complaints  generally  come  in  this 
form.  Usually  they  will  telephone  to  us  or  will  come  in  to  us  and  say, 
'*  I  am  sorry,  I  can  not  buy  your  ^oods,  you  will  have  to  take  them  out. 
If  you  do  not  take  them  back,  1  can  not  sell  them;  Eastman  won't 
let  me."  But  some  of  them,  more  courageous  or  more  foolish,  just  as 
you  may  consider  it,  have  written  letters.  I  will  read  one  from  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Unless  you  gentlemen  insist  on  it,  I 
will  not  give  any  names,  because  if  the  information  is  published  at  this 
time,  they  wUl  simply  be  cut  oS. 

We  have  been  driven  to  import  films.  We  can  not  buy  them  in 
America,  so  naturally  we  have  unported  them,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  we  can  not  make  money 
on  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Gennert. 

Mr.  Gennert.  May  I  just  refer  briefly  to  a  question  of  plates,  as 
to  which  some  statements  were  made  this  morning? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Gennert.  I  am  afraid  that  those  statements  will  mislead  the 
committee.  Mr.  Cramer,  when  he  appeared  here  this  morning,  stated 
that  he  desired  the  duty  on  photographic  dry  plates  to  be  raised 
from  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be- 
cause a  certain  English  house  exported  plates  to  New  York  at  50 
cents,  and  it  cost  them  53  cents  to  manufacture  plates  in  America. 

One  point  that  I  would  ask  from  this  committee  is  that  we 
want  a  chance  to  live,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  reduce 
these  duties  I  am  going  to  prophesy  that  within  five  years  there  will 
not  be  anybody  in  the  photographic  business  in  America  except  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  They  are  even  going  after  the  photograph 
galleries,  and  when  they  get  them,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

Mr.  Hall.  Where  is  the  place  of  business  of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Co. » 

Mr.  Gennert.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brief  op  G.  C.  Gennbrt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  SOj  191S, 
To  the  Chairman  oTid  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

I  appear  before  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  photographic  dry  plates  and  fiuns,  now  taxed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  474  of  Schedule  N,  Sundries. 

My  firm,  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York  City,  which  has  been  in  the  general  photo- 
graphic business  since  1854,  has  previously  filed  a  brief  with  this  committee  on  the 
subject  of  photographic  cameras,  classified  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as 
"optical  instruments"  at  45  per  cent  duty  under  section  108  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  a  section  to  which  cameras  do  not  properly  belong.  (See  Schedule  B,  Jan.  9, 
1913,  p.  889.) 
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PHOTOORAFHIC  FILMS,  NOT  DEVELOPED  OR  EXPOSED. 

Two  classes  of  photographic  films  are  now  im^rted  into  this  country,  bodi  of 
which  are  covered  by  section  474  of  the  present  tanfif  act. 
They  are: 

(1)  rhotographic  films  in  the  raw;  that  is  to  6a>[,  films  in  a  condition  ready  to  have 
a  picture  taken  upon  them.  Technically  speaking,  these  films  are  well  described 
in  the  act  (sec.  474)  as  "not  developed  or  exposed." 

(2)  Films  already  exposed  and  developed  and  therefore  having  a  picture  thereon: 
these  are  almost  exclusively  moving  picture  films  and  are  again  divided  into  two 
classes  called  film  negatives  and  film  positives. 

Film  negatives  are  films  in  the  raw,  exposed  in  the  camera  and  developed  and  in 
a  condition  that  prints  or  positives  may  oe  made  therefrom.  These  pay  a  duty  of 
26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Film  positives  are  positive  copies  made  from  a  film  negative  and  represent  the  fonn 
in  which  films  are  sold  to  the  moving;-picture  theaters. 

Our  request  for  a  reduction  in  duty  is  resected  to  films  ^'not  developed  or  exposed" 
or  raw  films,  as  we  have  called  them,  which  excludes  film  negatives  and  film  posi- 
tives carrying  a  finished  picture. 

Films  in  the  raw  statc^that  is  to  say,  films  not  exposed  and  not  developed  now 
paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem—should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Their  sale  in  America  is  practically  monopolized  bv  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go.« 
a  corporation  of  New  York,  which  has  secured  this  monopoly  bv  the  use  of  un&dr  trade 
restrictions  and  agreements,  which  have  practically  smothered  all  competition. 

(2)  They  can  be  and  are  produced  at  Teas  cost  in  America  tiian  abroad.  As  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  manufactures  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  the  films  that  it  exports  to  Europe,  which  amounts  to  80  per 
cent  of  all  films  used  there,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  its  parent  corporation,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  owns  the  control  of  the  extensive  works  manu- 
facturing photographic  supplies  at  Harrow,  England.  Its  yearly  production  of  film 
is  so  vast  that  no  other  manu&icturer  in  the  world  can  expect  to  compete  with  it  <m 
the  cost  of  production. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  need  not  be  considered.  The  basic  film  is  manufactured  and  coated  wiUi  film 
emulsion  by  machinery  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  item  of  labor  is  a  n^ligible  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  cost.  As  proof  of  this  we  repeat  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
manufactures  no  films  at  its  Harrow,  England,  plant,  nor  does  it  import  any  films 
into  the  United  States,  while  it  exports  them  in  vast  quantities. 

(4)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  moving-picture  films  cheaper  in  Europe  in  retail 
Quantities  than  it  does  in  America  in  wholesale  quantities.  Tnus  the  Kodak  (Ltd.), 
tne  English  Eastman  subsidiary,  sells  films  in  retail  quantities  at  3  cents  a  foot,  against 
the  wholesale  price  in  America  of  3}  cents  a  foot,  a  difference  of  approximat^y  15 
per  cent. 

(5)  Substantially  all  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  films  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  here  and  therefore  pays  no  duty. 

(6)  The  films  we  import  are  made  upon  celluloid  manufoctured  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  coated  with  sensitive  emulsion  and  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  ^e  finished  article  must,  under  the  present  tariff  law,  pav 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  importer  must  pay  the  high 
freight  rate  of  36  (killings  per  ton  and  1  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  same  abnoniuJ 
freight  rate  applies  to  the  celluloid  on  its  snipment  to  Europe  for  coating. 

(7)  The  exports  are  enormous,  while  the  imports  are  almost  n^ligible  and  produce  a 
minimum  of  revenue. 

(8)  The  present  tariff  enables  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  exact  an  enormous  tribute 
in  swollen  profits  from  the  American  people,  as  its  dividend  record  shows.  This  divi- 
dend record  demonstrates  that  the  American  industry  needs  no  protection. 

(9}  The  present  duty  should  be  removed  in  order  that  competition  may  be  made 
possible. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  we  state  the  following  facts: 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  New  Jersey  not  alone  controls  the  entire  photographic 
business  of  America,  but  it  has  acquired  the  Kodak  (Ltd.)  of  London,  the  Eastman 
S.  A.  F.  of  Paris,  and  the  Kodak  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.  of  Berlin,  and  is  the  leading 
fiictor  in  the  photographic  business  of  the  world. 
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The  impoft  of  films  in  the  raw  state  is  negligihle  at  the  present  time,  my  iSrm  heing 
one  of  the  largest  importers;  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were 
$75,328,  while  the  exports  for  the  ID  months  ending  October,  1912,  were  $5,106,756. 

The  Kaatman  Kodak  Co.  has  $6,165,700  preferred  6  per  cent  cumulative  stock, 
regularlv  paying  dividends,  and  outstandmg  common  stock  in  the  amount  of 
$19,512,300.  On  December  31,  1911,  it  had  a  surplus  of  $12,186,288,  an  increase  of 
almost  $2,000,000  over  1910,  and  a  reserve  for  depreciation,  etc.,  of  $6,413,102,  an 
increase  of  about  one-half  million  over  1910;  both  figures  are  now  on  the  increase. 

It  had  total  assets  on  December  31,  1911,  of  $46,556,920,  an  increase  of  about 
$4,000,000  over  1910.  Its  dividends  on  the  common  stock  started  at  the  rate  of  2}  per 
cent  per  annum  in  1902,  the  first  year  of  its  present  organization,  increasing  each  year 
up  to  the  panic  year  of  1907,  when  20  per  cent  was  paid .  They  reached  their  climax  in 
1911,  when  42)  per  cent  was  paid,  and  thus  far  in  1913  12}  per  cent  has  been  declared; 
in  1912  approximately  40  per  cent  was  paid. 

We  import  photographic  and  moving-picture  films  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not 
buy  them  in  America.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  refuses  point  blank  to  sell  us  any- 
thing, because  we  will  not  carry  their  ^ods  exclusively. 

SluJl  this  powerful  corporation  be  aided  in  the  substantial  monopoly  of  the  photo- 
graphic business  of  this  country,  which  it  now  has,  by  a  continuation  of  a  tariff  of 
25  per  cent  on  its  principal  product,  furnishing  in  1911  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  net 
profits  of  $11,649,263  (57.81  per  cent  applicable  to  dividends  upon  its  common  stock), 
out  of  which  it  paid  in  that  year  dividends  of  $8, 174,847,  or  42}  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock?  Even  m  the  panic  year  of  1907,  when  its  control  of  the  entire  business  was  not 
as  complete  as  it  now  is,  its  earnings  showed  34.95  per  cent  applicable  to  the  common 
stock  of  about  $20,000,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATB8. 

The  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic  plates  under  section 
474  should  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  situation  in  dry  plates  is  very  similar  to  that  in  films  in  this  country,  although 
the  control  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  over  plates  is  not  as  complete  as  over  filimi, 
nor  is  their  restrictive  policy  enforced  as  ruthlessly. 

There  are  two  independent  American  factories  making  dry  plates,  the  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  and  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co..  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  together  manu- 
facture, estimatedly,  about  20  per  cent  ot  the  American  output,  the  balance  going  to 
Eastman. 

We  estimate  the  sale  of  the  American-made  dry  plates  in  this  country  at  $5,000^000 
and  the  imports  at  less  than  $100,000;  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  gives 
no  separate  figures  as  to  the  imports  of  dry  plates. 

We  appenahereto  a  calculation  based  on  240  dozen  8  by  10  dry  plates,  which  we 
use  as  a  unit.  From  this  calculation  it  will  appear  that,  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  foctors  confronting  the  American  producer  (excluding  the  item  of  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  between  nere  and  abroad,  which  is  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total 
cost),  a  duty  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  will  equalize  the  duties  paid  by  the  American 
manufacturer  upon  the  imported  raw  material  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

We  submit  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  and  will  compensate  him  for  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  l^t  may  exist  between  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
American  manufacturer  requires  no  protection,  as  photographic  dry  plates  of  American 
numufacture  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  the  United  States  than  those  at  which  the 
European  manufacturer  sells  them  abroad. 

F.  Ernest  Cramer,  an  American  manufacturer,  on  January  30,  1913,  stated  before 
this  committee  (Schedule  N.,  Book  No.  23,  p.  4447)  that  it  cost  53  cents  a  dozen  to 
niake  a  5  by  7  plate  in  America,  while  English  plates  are  sold  in  this  country  at  50 
cents  a  dozen. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  incorrect;  all  of  the  plates  made  in  this  country  can 
he  manufactured  at  less  than  50  cents  for  a  5  by  7  size;  they  cost  from  40  to  45  cents 
to  manufocture;  the  ordinary  net  wholesale  prices  of  plates  in  this  country  are 
Approximately  as  follows  for  a  5  by  7  size:  Stanley  plate,  $0.49;  Standard,  $0.58; 
Hammer,  $0.55;  Cramer  plate,  $0.56. 

My  finn  is  theprincipai  importer  of  English  plates  and  our  price  is  58  cents  a  dozen 
for  5  by  7.  No  Efnglish  plates  are  sold  in  uiis  counlary  at  50  cents  a  dozen  for  the  6  by  7 
■iie. 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Cramer  finished  testifying,  I  went  out  to  a  retail  store  in  WaahiogtaB 
and  bought  a  dozen  American-made  5  by  7  plates  for  55  cents  and  annex  zeceiptod 
bill.  How  could  they  be  sold  retail  for  55  cents  if  the  American  cost  of  production 
were  53  cents? 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Cramer  as  to  lantern-slide  plates  are  likewise  erroneous. 

He  says,  at  page  4447  of  the  record:  "The  3}  by  4  lantern-slide  plates,  Epglishmske, 
are  sold  at  22  cents  a  dozen  in  this  country,  whereas  it  costs  us  about  27  cents  a  dom 
to  manufacture. " 

This  is  not  true. 

The  English  lantern-slide  plate  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cramer  is  sold  by  ua  in  America 
to  large  consmners  for  27  cents  a  dozen,  whereas  Mr.  Cramer  seUs  the  same  plates  Ux 
25  cents  a  dozen  and  other  American  manufacturers  sell  them  as  low  as  21  cents. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  dry-plate  business  for  over  30  yeais  and 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  countrv;  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  he  stated  before  this 
conmiittee)  that  the  English  makers  can  sell  plates  in  this  country  at  6  per  cent  bebw 
Mr.  Cramer's  manufacturing  cost,  without  putting  him  and  the  other  manufiactiiring 
companies  out  of  business. 

Yet  Mr.  Cramer  has  done  a  large  and  profitable  businesB  for  over  30  years  and  is 
prospering  to-dav. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  dry  plates  be  reduced  from  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  photographic  films  "not  developed  or 
exDosed  "  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

O.  C.  Gbnnkst. 


Calculation  of  the  wrcerUage  of  excas  cost  of  production  to  American  manufadurer  due 
to  duty  andfreig/U  of  imported  materials,  oased  upon  a  hatch  oftAO  dozen  S  hy  10  dry 
plates,  a  quantUyformcrfy  used  as  a  unit  and  called  an  ^^ emulsion." 


240dozenplate8at|2.40perdozen,  list,  are  worth $576.00 

Less  45  per  cent  discount 259. 20 

Net  selling  price 316. 80 

This  quantity  requires  8  pounds  of  imported  e^elatin  and  16  cases  of  100  square  feet 
each  of  miported  glass,  as  tnere  are  15  dozen  8  by  10  sheets  of  glass  in  a  box  of  100 
square  feet. 

The  duty  on  8  pounds  of  gelatin  at  60  cents  per  pound,  cost  in  Europe,  at  15  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  as  follows: 

8X15  cents=$1.20+20 per  cent  of  $4.80=96  cents,  total $2.18 

The  duty  on  16  cases  of  glass — ^1,600  square  feet  at  If  cents  per  pound  (1,664 
pounds  net  weight) 22. 88 

Total  duty  on  imported  material 25l04 

Less  saving  to  Ammcan  manufacturer  in  frei^t  as  follows  (frei^t  on  ^ass 
being  much  cheaper  than  freight  on  dry  plates) : 

PoimdSi. 
A  100-foot  case  of  glass  (15  dosen  8  by  10  sheets)  w&^m  packed 

gross 114 

28  dozen  dry  plates  packed  weig^  gross 220 

240  dozen  8  by  10  ghkSB  therefore  wei^ 1,824 

240  dozen  8  by  10  plates  therefore  weig^ 1,886 

Freight  on  glass  is  12  shillings  per  ton $2.88 

Freight  on  plates  iB34s.  6d.  per  ton 8. 28 

Freight,  1,886  pounds  plates  at  $8.28  per  ton 7.81 

Freight  on  1,824  pounds  of  glass  at  $2.88  per  ton  is 2.63 

Resulting  in  a  sa>nng  of  freight  to  the  American  manufacturer  of $.18 

And  making  his  duties,  less  his  saving  in  freight,  which  is  equal  to  about  6 
per  cent  on  the  net  selling  price 19.88 
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TESTIHOlfT  OF  F.  EBVEST  CKAMEB,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
O.  CBAMEB  DBT  PLATE  CO.,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  KO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CRABiER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  photographic  dry  plate  industry,  an 
industry  which  is  contributing  considerable  toward  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  window  glass,  of  which  we 
import  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boxes  a  year,  on  which  the  duty 
ranges  from  $1.10  up  to  $3.50  per  case,  and  also  on  thousands  of 
cases  of  gelatin,  on  which  the  duty  averages  about  $40  a  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither  one  of  these  articles  is  made 
in  this  country,  there  was  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  window  glass  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  compared  with 
tlie  Wilson  bill,  and  about  40  per  cent  on  gelatin  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  as  compared  with  the  Wilson  bill. 

However,  we  realize  the  fact  tiiat  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  to  run  the  Government,  and  we  are  willing  to  have  the  dutj, 
although  it  is  really  exorbitant  on  these  two  articles,  remain  as  it  is, 
provided  this  committee  will  rectify  an  injustice  which  was  done 
to  us  in  having  the  duty  on  the  finished  product,  on  the  drv  plates, 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  tne  result  of  which  nas  been 
that  English  plates  have  been  brought  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities  ana  are  competing  with  .Ajnerican  plates  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Take  the  5  by  7  size,  which  is  the  standard,  as  an  example; 
they  cost  us  about  53  cents  a  dozen  to  make.  English  plates 
a  e  sold  here  in  this  country  at  50  cents  a  dozen.  The  3^  by  4 
lantern  slides,  English  make,  are  sold  at  22  cents  a  dozen  in  this 
country,  whereas  it  costs  us  about  27  cents  a  dozen  to  manufacture. 
You  gentlemen  can  therefore  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
are  placed  at  a  marked  disadvantage  m  trying  to  compete  with 
foreign  goods.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  committee  rectify  this  injustice 
which  has  been  done  us. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable  and  I  do  not  want  to  trespass. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  covered  all  these  points  in  your  brief  t 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  do  so.  How  soon  do  you  want  to  have  the 
brief? 

The  Chairman.  To  have  it  printed  in  the  record — and  it  is  better 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  record — you  should  file  it  by  Saturday.  If 
it  is  not  prmted  in  the  record  we  are  apt  to  overlook  it. 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  only  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to  file  that  brief 
now  is  because  I  want  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  imports  of  the 
English  plates,  showing  how  they  have  increased  since  the  Payn&- 
Aliuich  bin  was  enacted,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  will  have  to  go  to 
New  York  and  get  the  information  ri^ht  from  the  customshouse. 

The  Chairbian.  Furnish  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  by  Satur- 
day and  it  will  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cramer,   i  es,  sir.    I  am  very  much  obliged. 
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Brief  of  F.  Ernest  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,  January  IS,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman^  CammiUee  on  Way$  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreserUativeSf  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  the  ar|^:uinent  made  b^  myself  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee yesterday  afternoon,  and  m  compliance  with  your  request  to  file  a  brief  embody- 
ing my  statements  to  you,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  ^ts  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  duty  levied  by  the  United  States  Clovemment  on  foreign  dry  plates, 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariS: 

Taking  the  5  by  7  plate,  which  is  the  standard  size,  as  an  illustration,  the  figures 
show  that  the  English  plates  of  this  size  are  being  billea  at  a  list  price  of  3  shillins,  or 
72  cents  per  dozen.  From  this  the  dealer  receives  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  maSdnr 
the  net  price  36  cents  per  dozen.  Adding  to  his  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent 
fixed  by  the  present  tariff  biU,  brings  the  price  to  the  dealer  at  45  cents  per  dozen, 
enabling  him  to  sell  these  plates  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  whereas  our  actual  cost  on  the 
same  size  is  53  cents  per  dozen,  this  beiog  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
heavy  duties  on  our  raw  materiab,  such  as  glass  and  gelatin,  neither  of  ^vdiich  is  made 
in  this  country,  and  due  to  the  further  fact  that  the  wages  paid  in  England  amount  to 
only  25  per  cent  of  those  which  are  paid  in  America  for  the  same  class  of  work.  Yoa 
can  therefore  readily  appreciate  the  tact  that  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which 
5  by  7  English  plates  are  sold  in  this  country,  namely,  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  price 
of  58  cents,  wnich  is  our  selling  price,  discriminates  lai]gely  against  the  American 
manufacturer.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  inroads  which  are  being  made  on  our 
business  by  the  foreign  plates,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  figures,  which  I  ob- 
tained this  morning  from  the  collector  of  customs  in  New  York.  You  will  note  that 
same  show  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  English  plates  imported  into  thia 
country  during  the  last  five  years. 


Year. 


.    VftllM. 


1908 S66,I6S.00 

1909 m,880.8S 

1910 114,883.00 

1911 178,14L85 

1912 j  210,5ia.S 

Every  dollar  of  sales  represented  by  the  foreign  plate  means  just  that  much  less  rev- 
enue for  the  American  manufacturers,  who  are  supporting  this  Government  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  its  tariff  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  raw  materials,  corporation  tax, 
and  other  items,  and  therefore  claim  your  protection  against  goods  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

I  tried  this  morning  to  find  out  the  exact  price  at  which  the  English  plates  were  being 
imported  into  this  country,  but  was  unable  to  get  this  information  from  the  appraiser 
here  on  the  ground  that  this  was  confidential  and  that  he  could  not  impart  it  to  me 
exce]»t  by  your  directions.  The  importers  here  also  refused  to  give  me  this  informa- 
tion. I  Uierefore  immediately  wired  you  asking  for  this  authority,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  embody  an  accurate  statement  of  the  importation  of  foreign  plates  in  this  brid. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  received  no  reply  from  you  to  this  message,  and  therefore 
can  not  wait  any  longer  in  as  much  as  you  asked  ts  have  this  information  bv  to-morrow. 
However,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  contained  above  is  accu- 
rate. Mr.  Himns,  the  local  appraiser,  promised  to  write  you,  giving  you  the  fuU  data, 
which  you  wm  have  doubtlessly  received  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  established  the  following  duty  on  dry  plates,  accord- 
ing to  Schedule  A,  Item  659  of  the  Canadian  tariff;  20  per  cent  on  the  ESngliah  plates, 
which  list  at  72  cents  per  dozen  in  the  5  by  7  size  and  are  billed  at  50  per  cent  off  to 
the  dealer,  making  the  total  to  the  dealer  43  cents  per  dozen,  whereas  the  American 
plates  are  billed  at  discounts  of  35  and  10  per  cent  off  the  list  price  of  $1.10  for  the 
5  by  7  size,  making  65  cents,  on  which  the  Canadian  importer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  dutr 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  amounting  to  19  cents,  which,  added  to  tlie  price  at  whidli 
the  plates  are  billed  to  him,  brings  the  cost  up  to  84  cents  per  dozen,  as  compared 
with  43  cents,  the  price  of  the  English  plates,  or  almost  twice  as  much.  You  can 
therefore  see  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  protecting  the  English  manufacturen 
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as  against  the  American  manufacturers.    In  fact  the  difference  in  duty  has  practically 
killed  the  sale  for  American  plates  in  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  dry-plate  interests 
in  this  country,  I  would  respectfuUy  suggest  that  the  new  tariff  on  dry  plates  be  placed 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  instcoul  of  25  per  cent  as  heretofore.  Even  at  this  rate  we  will 
still  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  comparea  with  the  English  plate,  but  the  difference  will 
not  be  near  as  great  as-  it  is  now. 

Submitting  the  above  to  your  careful  consideration  and  thanking  you  for  the  cour- 
tesy extendi  to  me  by  your  honorable  committee,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

F.  Ernbst  Cramer. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  7, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  oj  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you  on  January  31  from  our  New 
York  office,  and  also  my  brief,  ^diich  was  prepared  at  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Higgins,  the  appraiser  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  which  he  advises  me  that  the  wholesale  foreign  market  value 
of  7  bv  5  photographic  plates  is  2s.  9d.  per  dozen  less  40  and  5  per  cent  discount.  This 
woula  make  the  net  cost  of  these  plates,  after  adding  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
amount  to  47  cents  per  dozen  to  tne  importer,  instead  of  45  cents  per  dozen  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  brief. 

The  information  which  I  embodied  in  my  brief  was  based  on  the  knowledge  which 
was  at  my  command  at  that  time,  and  having  now  received  the  correct  figures,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  change  be  made  m  my  brief,  so  as  to  have  the  net  price 
of  the  dealer  show  47  cents  per  dozen  on  the  7  by  5  size  instead  of  45  cents. 

With  the  exception  of  this  slig[ht  correction,  I  see  no  reason  to  make  any  other 
change  in  the  brief  which  was  mailed  you  on  January  31. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  Ernest  Cramer. 

Treasury  Department, 
New  Yorhj  N.  F.,  January  SI,  191S. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  I  b^  to  state  that  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Cramer,  vice  president  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  called  upon  me  to-day,  stating  that  he  had  appeared  before 
your  committee  on  the  30th  instant,  and  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  committee 
to  ascertain  for  it  the  foreign  market  value  of  photo^phic  dry  plates,  size  7  by  5 
inches,  and  also  the  foreign  market  value  of  lantern  slides. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Cramer  that  under  the  practice  and  restrictions  of  this  office  I 
was  unable  to  furnish  him  the  foreign  market  value  of  these  goods  as  imported  through 
this  office,  but  that  the  information  would  be  sent  direct  to  the  committee  for  such  use 
as  it  deems  proper. 

I  therefore  have  to  advise  that  the  present  wholesale  foreign  market  value  of  7  by  5 
phot(^^phic  dry  plates  is  2  shillings  9  pence  per  dozen,  less  40  and  5  per  cent  discount. 
These  goods  come  from  England. 

The  foreign  market  value  of  lantern  slides,  also  from  England,  is  1  shilling  per 
dozen,  with  40  and  2J  per  cent  discount. 

Respectfully,  F.  A.  Higoins, 

Appraiser. 

THE  SAW  FILM  STTPPLT  CO.,  HEW  TOBK,  IT.  T.,  CONCESVIira 

TABIFF  Olf  MOVIlfG-PICTXJEE  FILMS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jantuxry  g9, 191S, 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hov^e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  would  respectfully  ask  this  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  raw  film  used  for  the  manufacture  of  moving  pictures. 
As  an  importer  of  this  article  we  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  value,  and  this 
amount  we  charge  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  moving-picture  films  who  are  buying 
the  film  they  require  from  us. 
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We  beg  you  to  conaider  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  help  all  these  AmeikaD 
manufacturers  who  are  not  buying  their  film  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  Roches- 
ter, the  only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  manufactures  this  film,  and  ocMise- 
quently  the  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  of  no  damage  to  anybody  outside  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Go. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  consider  if  this  duty  could  be  taken  off,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  protection  for  the  interest  of  only  the  above-mentioned  concern  and  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  general  trade. 
Trusting  this  matter  will  receive  your  kind  attention,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Raw  Film  Sufflt  Co., 
M.  A.  Stbvani,  PretidfiU. 

BRIEF    OF    THE    MIITVESOTA    VATIOVAL    EXGLFSIYE    FHK 

EXCHAVOE,  MIVVEAPOLIS,  HISV. 

m 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  24, 191t, 
Mr.  Underwood, 

Chairman^  CommitUe  an  Ways  and  Meam, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  acauaint  you  with  a  few  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  moving- 
picture  film  to  prove  that  me  present  duty  of  1}  cents  a  linear  foot  is  very  exorbitant 

Film  sells  abroad  at  8  cents  a  foot.  Here  it  sells  for  10  cents.  I  am  referring  to 
new  film  which  is  sold  for  the  first  time  after  produced.  Such  film  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  ''releases."  "Cold  copies"  is  new  film  which  has  never  been  run  through 
a  machine,  but  released  some  time  before.  Used  film  is  film  that  has  been  diown 
already,  but  for  some  reason,  chiefly  lack  of  trade  or  additional  customers,  a  buyer 
has  no  further  use  for  it  and  will  therefore  sell  it.  Used  film  can  be  bought  abroad 
at  from  1  to  3  cents  a  foot,  but  when  the  duty  is  50  to  150  per  cent  it  is  impossible  U> 
buy  it  and  make  anything  on  it. 

European  manufacturers  make  a  higher  class  film,  use  as  good  film  (Eastman  Co.'s 

foods),  have  a  better  class  of  actors.    Bernhardt  and  Rejane  act  for  motion  pictures. 
>id  you  hear  of  an  actress  of  the  class  of  Maude  Adams  or  Viola  Allen  acting  for  Ameri- 
can-made moving  pictures? 

The  supplv  of  film  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  two  trusts,  only  one  of  which 
will  sell  at  all  to  anybody  ^ho  wishes  to  buy;  but  no  one  can  buy  lees  than  $1,200  a 
week,  and  no  one  buying  lees  than  $2,100  a  week  can  buy  any  film  elsewhere.  If  one 
should  buy  only  $1,200  a  week  and  some  manufacturer  would  make  a  splendid  subject 
somewhere  I  would  not  be  able  to  buy  any  more  film,  while  my  big  competitor  could 
buy  it  and  increase  his  prestige  amons  the  renters  of  film  at  my  expense.  This  trust 
not  only  dictates  to  buyers,  but  also  dictates  to  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  it.  It 
is  using  Standard  Oil  methods  there.    It  squeezes  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

I  would  suijgest  that  in  the  interest  of  liberty  of  trade  and  to  loosen  the  hold  on 
monopoly  which  will  ultimately  ^p  the  business,  and  that  very  shortly,  unless  the 
European  product  is  brought  within  reach  of  those  who  would  engage  in  the  bustness, 
that  20  to  25  per  cent  should  be  made  the  duty  on  used  film. 

Conditions  in  the  trade  are  such  that  film  used  is  mostlv  secondhand.  It  puses 
from  one  exhibitor  to  another,  and  gets  somewhat  damaged  in  use.  The  more  it  is 
used  the  less  its  value.  First,  it  loses  in  value  because  of  its  age  (people  have  seen  it 
already  and  the  laige  theaters  will  not  use  any  film  which  has  already  beoi  shown), 
then  it  loses  in  value  on  account  of  physical  condition.  It  takes  about  $50,000  with 
which  to  start  in  the  film  rental  busmess  if  one  is  to  buy  new  film;  and  if  he  does  he 
takes  the  large  risk  of  having  the  film  depreciate  in  value  throu^  age  alone.  For 
example,  if  I  buy  a  reel  of  film  for  $100  ana  rent  it  to  onlv  one  man  as  soon  as  I  got  it 
and  have  no  other  customer  for  30  days  that  film  has  lost  half  of  its  value  because  it  is 
in  use  by  others  for  that  length  of  time. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  losses  are  tremendous  in  this  business  (^m  the  buyer's 
position),  and  yet  the  buyer  has  no  chance  to  get  films  elsewhere.  With  the  duty  at 
the  right  figure  I  can  import  film  which  has  never  been  used  or  film  if  used  has  never 
been  shown  in  this  country.  Old  film  will  not  depreciate  in  value  as  rapidly  as  new, 
and  conseauently  because  of  its  more  safer  nature  there  will  be  more  buyers  and  the 
public  will  have  better  entertainment. 

Truly,  yours,  L.  Gilbb&t  Corxn. 
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BBIEF    OF    THE     PHOTOGRAPHEES'    COPTBIGHT   LEAGUE    OF 

AMEBICA. 

New  York,  January  t8, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairnum  Ways  and  Means  CommxtUe^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sik:  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  regarding  the  importation  of  photo- 
eiaphic  negatives  or  dry  plates  exposed  or  developed  and  ask  the  removal  of  duty 
Qom  this  article  and  its  inclusion  m  the  free  list: 

1.  This  article  is  included  in  paragraph  474  of  Schedule  N  of  the  present  law  under 
the  phrase,  '^Photographic:  Dry  plates  or  films  not  specialljr  provided  for,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem."  We  request  that  the  phrase  have  added  to  it  the  exception,  except 
photographic  negatives  or  transparencies  developed  or  exposed,"  ana  that  the  free 
list  include  the  phrase,  ''photographic  negatives  or  transparencies  developed  or 
exposed." 

2.  These  articles  are  brought  here  for  the  sole  piupose  of  manufacturing  prints 
therehom  in  the  United  States.  Three  cases  occur.  The  first  is  that  of  the  aevel- 
oped  negative,  which  is  used  directly  without  further  manipulation  as  a  printing 
tool  from  which  to  make  photographic  prints.  The  second  case  is  that  of  the  exposed 
or  undeveloped  negative.  In  tte&t  case  the  development  is  completed  within  the 
United  States  and  the  resultant  developed  negative  is  used  for  printing  as  in  the 
fiiBt  case.  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  transparency,  which  is  generally  made  from 
a  foreign  existing  negative  and  then  imported  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  is 
called  a  "duplicate  negative,"  so  that  the  printing  may  oe  performed  here  by  such 
duplicate  negative  in  case  the  original  can  not  be  imported.  All  of  these  articles 
are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  penorming  the  print  manufacture  within  the  United 
States  instead  of  doing  the  print  manufacture  abroad  and  then  importing  the  prints. 

3.  In  the  case  of  all  foreign  scenes,  such  as  an  architectural  view  of  a  cathedral  or 
abbey  or  an  art  reproduction  of  a  statue  or  a  painting  in  which  the  original  is  located 
abroad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  dry  plate,  or  photographic  negative,  be 
exposed  abroad.  Neither  the  painting  nor  the  cathedral  can  be  moved  within  the 
United  States  to  do  this  work.  The  photographer  must  go  to  the  place.  The  impo- 
sition of  a  duty  upon  these  articles  tends  to  prohibit  the  American  manufacture  of 
such  reproductions.  In  the  case  of  carbon  photographs,  which  are  conmionly  used  for 
art  reproductions  and  fine  architecturals,  the  American  maker  not  only  pays  the  duty 
on  the  negative,  or  working  tool,  with  which  the  printing  is  done,  but  ne  also  has  to 
import  his  carbon  tissue  and  pay  a  duty  on  that,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  much  higher 
wage  scale.  The  result  is  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  prints  of  that  description  which 
are  used  in  this  country  are  made  abroad. 

4.  Reduction  of  duty  will  not  injure  any  existing  industry,  but  will  increase  the 
n^i^Ving  of  prints  in  the  United  States. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  B.J.  Falk,  Prendent. 

PABAOBAPH  476. 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles :  Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made 
wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  gross,  fifteen  cents 
per  gross;  other  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  fifty  cents  per  gross 
and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  other  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers, 
pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PIPES   AND    SMOKERS'  ABTICLES. 
BRIEF    OF    THE     AMEBIC  AV    CLAT    PIPE     WOBKS     (IHC). 

Akxrican  Clat  Pipe  Works,  Inc., 

January  tS,  1913. 
The  Honorable  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  understanding  that  ^our  honorable  committee  has  under 
consideration  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff,  we  herewith  beg  to  submit  to  you 
fitatements  of  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  our  product,  namely,  clay  tobacco 
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pipes,  under  Schedule  N,  as  produced  in  New  York  State  as  compared  witli  the  cost 
of  producing  the  same  article  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  the  hearing  granted  us  by 
previous  committees  the  question  of  the  di£ference  in  cost  of  labor  in  Scotland  and 
the  United  States  has  never  been  fully  reco^ized,  and  we  have  been  protected  with 
a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  gross  on  an  article  costing  40  cents  or  less  manufactured 
abroad. 

Our  statement  shows  the  cost  of  producing  common  clay  pipes  in  both  New  York 
and  Scotlsmd,  the  different  operations  gone  through  to  make  a  pipe,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  the  various  costs  both  here  and  abroaid.  We  have  oaised  our  figures  on 
the  lowest  cost  of  labor  available  in  this  country  and  have  figured  the  highest  respec- 
tive cost  of  labor  available  in  Scotland.  The  total  of  both  results  show  a  difference 
of  about  20  cents  a  gross,  not  including  overhead  or  fixed  charges.  Therefore  Scotch 
manufacturers  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  have  an  advantage  of  about  5  cents  a  groes, 
less  freight  charges,  etc.,  of  about  1}  cents,  not  including  nxed  costs. 

COST  OP  MAKING  FANCY  CLAY  PIPES  WITH  MOUNTINGS. 

We  also  inclose  two  statements  showing  the  relative  cost  of  producing  a  fancy  clay 
pipe  in  New  York  and  in  Scotland  and  have  selected  for  this  purpose  a  st^'^le,  namely 
the  calaba.«h  shape  of  clay,  which  is  at  present  in  greatest  demand.  The  American 
manufacturer  is  protected  on  this  article  by  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  and  an 
additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  In  drawing  up  this  statement  we  have  abo 
ehown  the  entire  process  of  manufacture,  the  result  of  which  shows  a  difference  of 
11.65  per  groas,  leas  duty,  without  including  fixed  charges. 

In  submitting  these  statements  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  that  statements 
submitted  to  previous  committees  have  been  based  on  the  relative  cost  of  molding 
and  trimming  only  and  did  not  include  the  other  operations,  which  are  just  as  impor- 
tant. The  greatest  factor  in  our  industry  is  the  question  of  labor,  and  in  this  respect 
we  compare  with  Scotland  as  follows: 

A  good  pipe  molder  in  New  York  earns  on  the  average  |2  per  day,  whereas  in 
Scotmnd  tne  time  work  is  based  on  the  rate  of  24  to  25  shillings  per  week,  or  about 
$1.09  a  day. 

A  trimmer  (trimming,  an  operation  to  remove  molding  faults)  in  Scotland  earns 
about  6  to  8  shillings  ($1.44  to  $1.84)  a  week,  whereas  in  New  York  they  earn  from 
$6  to  $8. 

In  Scotland  boys  and  girls  can  also  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  shillings  per 
week,  whereas  in  New  York  boys  can  not  be  had  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  wages  are 
not  attractive,  and  girls  earn  not  less  than  $5  a  week  for  work  performed  in  Scotland 
for  6  to  8  shillings. 

We  wish  to  add  that  the  Scotch  figures  are  the  only  ones  which  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  and,  while  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  France  and  Holland,  we  under- 
stand that  labor  there  is  still  more  cheap. 

This  also  applies  to  Germany,  where  pipe  makers  do  not  work  regularly  at  the  trade. 
In  Germany  pipe  makers  work  in  the  fields  planting  or  gathering  the  harvest  until 
the  weather  compels  them  to  keep  indoors.  At  this  season  the  farm  hands  or  peaaanta 
apply  at  the  pipe  manufacturing  plants  for  molds  of  pipes  needed.    They  then 


factory 

condition  places  in  the  hands  of  German  pipe  manufacturers  very  cheap  labor,  for  the 
reason  that  the  workman  is  willing  to  earn  a  small  amount  rather  than  sit  idle  during 
the  time  when  he  can  not  work  at  his  occupation  on  the  farms. 

As  an  example  we  quote  the  article  known  as  the  red  clay  pipe  assortment  composed 
of  about  eight  different  styles  on  which  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  would 
be  about  from  95  cents  to  $1  and  which  article  is  landed  in  this  country,  duty  paid 
(15  cents  per  gross,  specific),  67}  cents  a  gross  f.  o.  b.  dock. 

We  especially  mention  the  German  condition  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  with  their  goods  in  the  market.  Our  entire  output  is  sold  mainly 
to  small  jobbers  and  retailers  at  the  same  price  asked  for  by  the  large  jobbing  houses, 
who  have  imported  the  article  from  Germany. 

In  summing  up  we  believe  that  a  specific  import  duty  of  25  cents  per  gross  on  clay 
pipes  costiug  40  cents  or  less  abroad  and  an  import  duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  specific 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  per  gross  on  clay  tobacco  pipes  or  bowls  costing  more  than 
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40  cents  per  gross  would  enable  us  to  compete  in  the  open  market  without  increasing 
the  price  to  tne  jobber,  retailer,  or  consumer. 

Submitting  our  brief  to  your  honorable  body,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

AifBRicAN  Clay  Pipe  Works,  Inc., 
O.  M.  Erk,  Secretary, 

Cost  of  making  fancy  clay  pipes  in  New  York. 

Cost  of  clay  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  f.  o.  b.  dock $12.00 

Freight,  9  cents 2. 018 

Oart^e 050 

Total 14.516 

Cost  per  gross  13}  pounds  to  a  16  dozen  gross |0.  0859 

Soaking  and  milling  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  one  day's  work  at  $2  per 

day,  13i  jMunds  to  gross;  cost  per  gross 0133 

Molding,  piece  work  per  16  dozen  gross 75 

Trimming,  piece  work  per  16  dozen  gross 18 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  20  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (140-16  dozen 

gross  to  kiln) $4.00 

Burning  kiln,  5  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (140-16  dozen  groBS  to  kiln) .        1. 00 
Emptjong  kiln,  2)  hours  work,  at  20  cents  (140-16  dozen  gross  to 

kfln) 50 

Total  (27}  hours  work) 5.50 

Ck)et  per  gross  140-16  dozen  gross  to  kiln 0393 

Firing  kun,  fuel  1,200  pounds,  at  $7.25  per  ton  to  bum  140-16  dozen  gross, 

per  gross : 0335 

Total  cost  of  16  dozen  (rough) 1.1020 


Total  cost  of  12  dozen  (rough) 8265 

Poliahinjg,  15  cents  per  gross,  piece  work 15 

Varnishing,  30  cents  per  gross,  piece  work. 30 

Ferrules,  at  50  cents  per  gross,  (45  per  cent  import  duty  included) 50 

Rubber  bits,  $2.20  per  gross  (60  per  cent  import  duty  included) 2. 20 

AsBembling,  10  gross  per  day,  at  $1 10 

Packing,  40  gross  per  day,  at  $1 025 

Cost  of  12  dozen  finished 4. 1015 

Cost  does  not  include  heat,  drying,  nor  cost  of  polishing  paper  or  varnish. 

Cost  of  making  fancy  clay  pipes  in  Scotland. 

s.  d. 

CoBt  of  clay  per  ton  (2,240  poimds)  at  pit 14  6 

Freight 5  6 

Cartage 1  6 

Total 21    6  $5.16 

Faring  13}  pounds  to  16  dozen,  cost  per  gross $0. 0305 

Soaking  and  milling  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  one  day's  work  at  25s.  per  week, 

$1. 09  per  day,  cost  per  gross 0072 

Molding,  Is.  6}d.,  piecework,  per  16  dozen  gross 37 

Trimmmg,  5d.,  piecework,  per  16  dozen  gross 10 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  2  days'  work. .  20  hours. 

Burning  kiln,  5  hours' work 5  hours, 

Emptymg  kiln,  2}  hours'  work 2}  hours. 

Total (27i  hours,  25s.  per  week,  or  $1.09  per 

day),  cost  per  16  dozen  gross 0214 

Firing  fuel,  1,200  pounds  coal  at  16d.  per  ton,  or  $3.84  per  140-16  dozen  gross.      .  0164 

Cost  of  16  dozen 5455 
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CoBt  of  12  dozen $0.4091 

Polishing,  7d.  per  groes,  12  dozen 14 

Vamishmg,  7d.  per  groae,  12  dozen 14 

Ferrules,  50  cents  per  groes  American  cost  (less  45  per  cent  duty) S45 

Rubber  bits,  $2.20  per  groes  American  cost  (less  60  per  cent  duty) 1. 375 

Assembling,  10  gross  per  day  at  6s.  to  8s.  per  week,  $0.3344  per  day 0254 

Packing,  40  gross  per  day  at  6s.  to  Ss.  per  week,  $0.3344  day,  35  per  day 0084 

2.4429 
Cost  does  not  include  heat,  drying,  polishing  paper,  or  yamiah. 

Cozt  aecourU  thowirig  the  cost  of  production  of  a  common  clay  pipe  in  New  York. 

Clay,  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  f.  o.  b.  dock $12.00 

Freight,  9  cents 2. 016 

Cartage .' 50 


Total 14.516 

Figured  fA,  11)  pounds  per  gross 0745 

So«kking  and  nulling  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  1  day's  work,  at  $2 0115 

Molding,  per  gross,  piecework,  29  to  30  cents,  average 295 

Trimming,  per  gross,  piecework,  7  to  9  cents,  average 06 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  2  days'  work,  at  $2,  figured  at  160  gross  to  kiln .  $4. 00 

Burning  kiln.  5  hours '  work,  at  20  cents 1. 00 

Emptying  kim,  2i  hours' work,  at  20  cents 50 

.0344 

Firing  kiln,  cost  of  coal,  at  $7.25  per  ton,  figuring  1,200  pounds,  bum  160  

gross 0272 

Packing  pipes,  average  packing  100  l-gross  boxes  or  50  3-groe8  boxes  per  day; 

average,  125  gross,  equaling  93}  pipe  makers'  gross,  at  $2 0213 

16  dozen,  cost 5439 

12  dozen,  cost 4079 

Cost  account  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  a  common  day  pipe  in  Scotland. 

8.  d.  GostpargroB. 

Cost  of  clay,  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  at  pit 14  6 

Freight 5  6 

Cartage 1  6 

Total 21    6  ($5.16) 

Figuring  lU  pounds  to  a  16-dozen  gross $0.0264 

Soakinff  and  milling,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  1  day,  at  25s.  per  week,  $1.09 

per  day 0063 

Molding,  pes  gross.    8d.,  If.,  piecework,  16-dozen  gross 1625 

Trimming,  pergross^  2d.,  If.,  piecework,  16^ozen  gross 045 

Potting  and  filling  kiln,  20  hours'  work;  burning  kiln,  5  hours'  work;  empty- 
ing kiln,  2i  hours'  work;  total  of  27^  hours,  10  hours  to  a  day,  at  $1.09  per 

day  (figured  160-16  dozen  gross  to  kiln) 0101 

Firing  kiln,  coal  at  16s.  per  ton,  or  $3.84,  figuring  1,200  pounds  to  fire  160 

gross 0144 

Packing  pipes,  average  day's  work,  100  l-groes  boxes  or  50  3-groes  boxes  or 
150  gross;  average  of  125  12-dozen  gross  per  day  or  93}  16-dozen  gross  per 
day;  a  cost  of  8s.  per  week,  or  $1.92,  in  10  hours  work 


Cost  of  16  dozen 2M 

Coetof  12  dozen 2019 
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BBIEF   OF   THE    DIAHOITD    MILLS    PAPEB    CO.,  ITEW   TOBK, 

a»  Y.|  ET  AL. 

To  the  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Meant ^  House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C: 

The  imdersimed  are  manuiacturers  of  tissue  papers  and  certain  special  high-grade 
and  light-weight  papers. 
They  desire  to  mslke  the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  said  paragraph  475: 

SCHEDULE  N,  PAItAORAPH  474. 

"475.  Pipes  and  smokers*  articles. — Common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made 
wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  gross,  15  cents  per  gross:  other 
tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
other  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  whatever  material  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles 
whatsoever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  including  cigarette  books, 
cigarette  book  covers,  pouoiee  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper 
in  aU  forms,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  also  bee  to  refer  to  the  item  of  cigarette  papers  included  in  Schedule  N,  para- 
graph 475,  '* Pipes,  smokers'  articles,  etc."  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  this  is 
the  paragraph  where  it  properly  belongjB,  but  no  less  duty  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
'the  rate  assessed  under  the  present  tariff,  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  producer.  The  importation  of  these  articles  amounted  in  value 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  to  $600,972.50,  with  duties  amounting  to 
$350,583.50. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  proportionate  cost  of  labor  is  much  greater  in  all 
paper  mills  making  tissue  paper  or  otner  high  grade  and  expensive  papers  than  in 
those  making  the  cneaper  grades. 

The  following  compfiurisons  indicate  the  conditions  of  our  market,  as  contrasted  with 
thoee  of  Germany,  wnich  country  would  be  the  chief  gainer  by  lowering  the  tariff  on 
these  grades  of  paper. 

The  statistics  as  to  German  wages  are  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  German  Im- 
perial Government  supplyinfi^  labor  items  of  German  mills  for  the  vear  1910,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  general,  Robert  F.  Skinner. 

[In  cents  per  hour.] 

America. 


Slrilledlabor 8-16  25-BO 

Unskilled  labor 6-11  13-26 

In  addition  to  which,  labor  in  America  works  shorter  hours  than  similar  labor  in 
Crermany.  This  is  strong  proof  that  labor  has  obtained  a  large  share  of  benefit  from 
the  present  tariff  act,  and  it  the  tariff  is  reduced  on  these  papers  labor  must  eventually 
give  up  a  portion  of  its  gain. 

We  most  earnestly  request  that  the  present  method  of  having  a  specific  duty  as 
well  as  ad  valorem  duty  be  continued  on  these  papers,  because  nrom  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  when  an  ad  valorem  duty  only  is  to  be  collected,  there  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  importers  to  undervalue  goods,  thus  causing  great  hardship  and 
Ices  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  honest  importer,  also  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  on  account  of  smaller  duties  paid. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  adopt  the  above  suggestions 
and  thus  maintain  an  important  industry. 

Diamond  Mills  Papeb  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Smith  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

The  Anchor  Mills  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Locks^  Conn. 

The  Ancram  Paper  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Jers^  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Citt  Paper  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 

John  R.  &  John  H.  Buck, 

Attorneys. 
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BSIEF  OV  BEHALF  OF  THE  IHISH  IVDVSTBIAL  ASSOCIATIOH 

OF  HEW  YOBK  CITY,  H.  Y. 

New  YobKi  January  SO,  191S. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  City,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  representing  an  important  interest  as  importers  and  deaieis 
in  foreign  and  domestic  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee  for  adoDtioa 
the  recommendation  respecting  duties  on  said  articles  coming  under  Schedule  N 
sundries  (par.  475). 

The  present  duty  on  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  clay,  valued  not  more 
than  40  cents  per  gross,  is  15  cents  per  gross;  other,  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent. 
Pipes  and  pipe  bowls  of  whatever  materials  composed,  and  all  smokers'  articles  wluit- 
Boever  not  specially  provided  for,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette  book  covers, 
pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  60  per  cent. 

We  believe,  in  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  the  users  of  smoking  pipes,  etc.,  that 
the  above  duties  are  exorbitant,  for  the  reason  that  the  French  brierwood  is  the  only 
wood  in  existence  which  ifl  practical  for  a  useful  pipe,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in 
this  country  which  could  be  applied  as  a  substitute,  hence  putting  a  high  duty  <hi 
articles  which  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  is  entirely  injuring  the  public  and 
deprives  the  United  States  Treasury  of  customs  duties,  as  it  substantially  pfohibiis 
their  importation  and  prevents  chem  from  purchasinfi:  something  which  this  country 
does  not  produce.  As  to  the  common  clay  pipes  and  all  other  pipes,  we  think  that 
the  duty  of  15  cents  per  gross  as  a  specific  duty  is  excessive,  for  the  labor  in  Europe 
now  is  scarce  and  the  wages  are  much  higher  than  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  therefore  submit  to  this  honorable  committee  a  request  to  lower  the  duty  on 
the  above-mentioned  articles. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Irish  Industrial  Association  or  New  York, 
By  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Emilio  Yaselu, 
H.  WiNSHiP  Wheatley, 

AUorneyi. 

PABAOBAPH  476. 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricnltaral  drills 
and  planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  and 
cotton  gins,  fifteen  per  centun  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  forgo- 
ing, province  or  colony  which  imposes  no  tax  or  duty  on  Uke  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States,  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY. 

STATEHEITT  FILED  B7  FBAVCIS  J.  LOWE,  IfEW  TORE,  V.  T. 

New  York  Cttt,  January  t8, 1913. 
Schedule:  Free  list.    Subject:  Agricultural  machinery. 

Gentlemrn:  You  are  urcently  requested  to  report  favorably  the  placing  of  aU 
nfncultural  implements  ana  machinery  manufactured  or  controlled  by  the  so-called 
Harvester  Trust  on  the  free  list. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  period  to  two  ^rears,  as  bv  that  time  importations 
of  foreign-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  would  be  sufficient  to  break 
this  monopoly. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  present  tariff  law  allowing  ''free  of  dut^  farm  machinery 
manufactured  in  countries  at  present  not  charging  any  duty  on  similar  goods  diippea 
from  the  United  States. ''  This  provision  was  placed  there  at  the  reque^  of  one  of  our 
Senators  from  the  West.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Holland,  known  as  the  country  of 
windmills,  is  about  the  only  place  to  which  agricultural  machinery  can  be  shipped  or 
imported  on  the  condition  named,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  factory  there  manu- 
facturing implements  and  machinery,  the  provision  in  tariff  law  is  of  no  avail.  I  also 
understand  mat  the  Fiji  Islands  come  under  such  a  provision,  but  it  is  more  profitable 
to  ship  Bull  Durham  than  any  other  commodity. 
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In  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  Bull  Mooee  fattened  lazgely  on  Harvester  pasturee,  it  is 
now  about  time  to  use  the  acid  test  on  the  Harvest^  Corporation.  It  is  up  to  the' 
Democratic  Party  to  do  its  duty.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  Government  suit  againat 
the  Harvester  Co.  at  Chicago  that  90  per  cent  of  the  reapers,  binders,  and  mowers 
manufactured  in  the  Unitea  States  of  America  are  ownedfor  controllea  by  the  Har- 
vester Trust.  This  concern  can  dissolve  and  reorganize  in  24  hours  to  conform  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  same  as  Standard  Oil  and  other  philanthropic  institutions. 
Place  harvesters  and  other  machinery  controlled  by  this  corporation  on  the  free  list 
and  England,  Germany,  as  well  as  Canada,  will  flood  the  market  here  with  first-class 
machinery.  If  such  articles  are  placed  on  the  free  list  I  am  in  a  position  to  inform 
your  committee  that  three  of  the  laigest  concerns  in  Germany  stsind  ready  to  ehip 
reapers,  binders,  mowers,  and  other  agricultural  tools  delivered  on  any  farm  in 
the  United  States  at  the  same  prices  cluuged  by  the  Harvester  Trust  for  American 
machinery  delivered  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  Europe  to  foreign  farmers  by  the  Har- 
vester Trust,  and  which  prices  are  30  per  cent  less  than  charged  the  American  farmers 
by  this  same  trust. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Steel  Trust  delivered  iron  and 
■teel  used  in  the  construction  of  farm  machinery  to  the  so-called  Harvester  Trust  at  $3 
a  ton  less  than  supplied  independent  factories,  your  committee  ehould  place  plow 
parts,  binder  and  reaper  parts,  and  other  repairs  for  farm  machinery  on  the  free  list  in 
order  that  the  American  farmer  can  secure  some  redress  for  the  present  exorbitant 
prices. 

Tiusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  I  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Francis  J.  Lowe, 
Maritime  Ex.  Building^  New  York  City. 
PABA6BAPH  477. 

Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk 
or  of  silk  and  cotton,  such  as  is  used  ezclusiYely  for  msking  men's  hats,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PABA6BAPH  478. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades  covered  with  material  other  than 
paper  or  lace,  fifty  per  centom  ad  valorem.  Sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols, 
or  sunshades,  and  walking  canes,  finished  or  unfinished,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

UMBRELLAS. 

MEMOBAVDUHS  SUBMITTED  BT  IfEW  YOBK  FIBMS. 

•  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jantuary  15,  19 IS. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepreeentativeSy  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sirs:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  I  herewith  indoee  you  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  gone  over  very  carefully,  which  would  protect  us  more 
than  the  present  rate  of  duty,  as  in  the  last  few  years  our  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  very  much  hurt  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  duty,  and  if  the  duty  was 
raised  according  to  my  memorandum  I  think  we  would  have  a  fair  competition 
against  the  European  market. 

In  re^d  to  umbrellas,  you  will  notice  from  the  imports  that  there  is  little  or  no 
competition  in  this  branch  against  our  American  manufacturers,  and  we  would 
advise  to  have  the  duty  remain. 

Any  further  information  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  at  any  time  to  any 

representative  who  might  call  on  us. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  W.  Ware  &  Co. 

[Ibiclosare.l 

Per  cent. 

Walking  sticks,  bent,  finished,  and  femilcd 50 

Umbrella  handles 45 

Electric  light  canes 40 

Umbrella  (5anes 40 

Novelties  of  any  kind 40 

Rough  woods Free. 

Rou^  woods: 

Stained  and  not  bent,  cut  in  squares Free. 

Same  in  handles Free. 
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New  York,  January  SO,  1913. 

UMBRELLAS  AKD  PARASOLS. 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent  on  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades  covered  with 
materials  other  than  paper  or  lace.    (See  par.  478,  Schedule  N.) 

The  duty  on  silks  and  covers  of  various  kinds  average  higher  than  50  per  cent. 
This  is,  ob viousl>r,  unfair,  as  the  present  tariff  certainly  Favors  the  importation  of  the 
manufactured  article  by  making;  tnis  discrimination. 

ExomipU  (parasols).— Tonffee  silk  pays  a  duty  of  80  to  120  per  cent;  but  parasols  made 
of  this  pongee  pay  a  duty  of  only  50  per  cent. 

Example  (umbrellas)  .-—Silks  and  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  umbrellas  pay  a  duty  as  high  as  83  per  cent.  The  umbrellas  made  of  these 
materials  pay  a  duty  of  only  50  per  cent. 

We  ask  you  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  forming  the  new  bill,  and  beg  you  to  adjust 
these  differences. 

Allison  &  Lamson. 

PABAOBAPH  479. 

Waste,  not  specially  proTided  for  in  this  section,  ten  per  centum  ad  valoreiii. 

TINPLATE   SCRAP. 
BBIEF  OF  THE  BEPXJBLIC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  PITTSBUBOH,  PA. 

PrrrsBURGH,  Pa.,  January  15, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  A.  Underwood, 

Houie  of  RepenentativeSf  WaMngtonf  D,  C, 

Dbar  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  that  "tinplate  scrap  unfit  for  reman ufacturing "  be 
placed  upon  the  free  list.  It  is  now  classea  as  waste  not  othervose  specified  and  pays 
10  per  cent  duty. 

TlDplate  scrap  is  the  waste  made  from  tinplate  in  manufacturing  cans,  tinware 
utensils,  and  other  articles.  It  is  used  exclusively  by  detinning  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  component  metals,  viz.,  steel  scrap  and  tm.  The  quantity 
of  this  tinplate  scrap  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  to  supply  the 
requirements  and  the  capacity  of  the  American  detinning  plants.  A  Quantity  of  the 
material  is  imported  eacn  year  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  both  tiiese  countries 
the  American  buyer  encounters  the  competition  of  the  £ujx>pean  detinning  plants, 
who  are  able  to  outbid  the  American  manufacturer  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  oi 
chemicals  and  very  much  lower  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany. 
As  labor,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  material,  forms  a  laige  "pajrt  of  Uie  cost  of  con- 
verting it,  the  European  detinner  has  very  much  the  advantage  of  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  freight  to  Europe  from  Canadian  points  such  as  Montreal,  Halifax,  etc.,  and 
still  more  so  from  Mexican  points,  is  less  than  the  railroad  freight  which  we  have  to 
pay  from  these  points  to  the  American  factories — for  instance  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  products  of  a  detinning  plant  are  steel  scrap  and  pig  tin  or  tin  compounds. 
The  present  value  of  tinplate  scrap  in  Canada  is  about  $21  per  ton  and  the  duty 
assessed  at  10  per  cent  is  ^.10  per  ton.  Considering  that  the  product  of  the  detinning 
plant,  viz,  pig  tin,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  and  steel  scrap  at  a  very  much  lower 
rate  than  f2.10,  it  seems  anomalous  to  tax  the  raw  material  while  admitting  the  product 
free  of  duty  or  at  a  lower  rate.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  tmplate  scrap 
be  placed  where  it  properly  belongs,  viz,  upon  the  free  list. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

Republic  Chemical  Co., 
Per  A.  Kern. 

PABAGBAPH  480. 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  all 
raw  or  unmannfactnred  articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  articles  manufactured, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided  for  in  this  section,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
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PABAGBAFH  481. 
PABAGBAPH  481. 

That  each  and  every  imported  article,  not  ennmerated  in  this  section,  which 
is  similar,  either  tn  material,  quality,  textnre,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  to  any  article  ennmerated  in  this  section  as  chargeable  with  duty, 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  oi  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which 
it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned;  and  if  any  non- 
enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on 
which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable  there  shall  be  levied  on  such 
nonenumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  enume- 
rated, manufactured  of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at 
the  highest  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of 
the  component  material  thereof  of  chief  value;  and  the  words  "component 
material  of  chief  value,"  wherever  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  held  to  mean 
that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value  any  other  single  com- 
ponent material  of  the  article ;  and  the  value  of  each  component  material  shall 
be  determined  by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material  in  its  condition  as 
found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
imported  article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such  rates. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  on  Schedule  N. 
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